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PREFACE 

TO 

,THE FIRSt EDITION, 


I N composing the History of France, I 
have not,had it so much in my inten¬ 
tion, to relate the series of political facts 
under the reigns of Henry the Third and 
Fourth ; as to delineate the, genius, spirit, 
;^and character of the French nation, during 
^ that period. The nature and limits of the 
^work itself, did not permit me in the first 
^wolume*, to do more than sketch, in nine- 
teen chapters, the general state of the Eu- 
^ ropean system, between the middle and 
^ tjie conclusion of the sixteenth century. 
^ In the second and third volumes, I have 
^ minutely and accurately shaded the pic- 
^ ture. The sources from which information 
^ upon national manners, and the progress 

* In the present editidn, each the,^(^u^o Tolames is 
contained in two of Octavo. 
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of the human mind, are derived, may be 
pronounced to be neither obvious nor su¬ 
perficial. They can only be found in the 
most patient and laborious perusal, or in¬ 
vestigation of almost all the contemporary 
writers, in every branch of science, or po¬ 
lite letters. To that merit, and to that 
only, I can lay claim. 

It may perhaps be objected, that at the 
present moment, when men are universally 
agitated with apprehensions relative to the 
dearest objects of personal concern, and 
for the very preservation of civil order and 
society itself; few persons will have leisure 
or inclination to read the history of a pe¬ 
riod, which, though not in itself remote, is 
yet comparatively distant. But, may I 
not bb allowed to assert, that to those who 
philosopliize upon the nature of man, it 
cannot be either destitute of amusement or 
of instruction, to contemplate the same 
nation, as it existed above two hundred 
years ago, which engrosses at present so 
much attention? We shall find, that at 
the extinction of the family of Valois, and 
at the devation of the house of Bourbon to 
the throne, the French people were under 
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the influence of a delirium, neither less 
ferocious, nor less sanguinary, than at this 
moment. So extraordinary a renewal of 
the same anarchy, and the same enormi¬ 
ties, precisely at the termination of two 
centuries, might almost induce us to adopt 
the sentiment of their own historian de 
Thou; who seems to think, that “ nations, 
like individuals, are subject to paroxysms 
“ of frenzy, which visit them periodically, 
“ at stated intervals.'^ 

If the work now presented to the world, 
should never exceed its present limits, it is 
' complete in itself; as containing, besides 
the sketch of Europe, in the first volume*, 
a History of France, in its most compre¬ 
hensive sense, from 1574, to I6l0. At 
the same time, it is my intention, if the 
public approbation should be extended to 
the work, to continue it through three ad¬ 
ditional volumes. The first of these, would 
contain the reign and age of Louis the 
Thirteenth; and the two last, the reign and 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, down to the 
death of that monarch, .in 1715. The se- 
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verity of truth, which is demanded from 
history, as well as the want of a number 
of lights and documents of various kinds, 
which time alone can furnish; would pre¬ 
vent me, even if there were no personal 
impediments in the way, from ever at¬ 
tempting to bring it down to a later period. 
That* task must be the province of future 
historians, and the work of another cen¬ 
tury. 

y 

,,r N. W". WRAXALL, 

London, 

Much, 1795. 
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AT the end of nineteen years I'give 
to the world a second edition of the 
present work. It contains a variety of 
alterations and augmentations, which have 
been demanded or suggested by the nature 
of the events that have intermediately con¬ 
vulsed the globe, between 1795, and the 
fall of Bonaparte- The deposition of that 
execrable, subtle, and flagitious tyrant, 
followed by the auspicious restoration of 
the august head of the Capetian line, to 
the throne of his ancestors ; while it renews 
all the recollections inseparably connected 
with the house of Bourbon, renders the 
French history itself productive of more 
delight, and pregnant with greater infor¬ 
mation. We are transported from a soil 
polluted with revolutionary crimes, stained 
with the obscure names of successive ad¬ 
venturers armed with power, or clothed 
with .the Insignia of usurped royalty and 
find ourselves once more among the de¬ 
scendants of the Condos, the Sullys, the 
Montmorencys, and the Turennes. Louis 
the Eighteenth, recalled to bis capital in 

a 3 1814, 
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J814, presents a renewal of the same pleas¬ 
ing images which distinguished Henry the 
Fourth's entry into Paris in 1594, at the 
termination of a long and sanguinary revo¬ 
lution. 

I have likewise enlarged on the State of 
Letters and Science under Henry the Third, 
and Henry the Fourth; a subject perhaps 
of all others, the most interesting to the 
mind. 

Having given a . “ View of the civil, 
“ military, and political State of Europe 
“ in 1574 ," at the period when the 
“ History of France" commences; I have 
now subjoined to the “ Age of Henry the 
Fourth," a more succinct review of “ The 
general condition of the European States in 
1610 ," the year of that prince's death, 
which terminates the present work. 

N. WILLIAM WRAXALL. 

London, 

June 4, 1814. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T he principal object of History, which is 
to expand and elevate, while it informs 
the mind, can never be so effectually attained, 
as by ascending an eminence at certain periods, 
and taking from thence a comprehensive view 
of man, as he exists under the various forms, 
into which force, policy, or accident, have 
moulded society. Before the termination of 
the fifteenth century, Europe, scarcely emerged 
from barbarism, and destitute of all the facili- 
ties of mutual communication, was little con¬ 
nected by any general ties of policy or com¬ 
merce. But, after the accession of Francis the 
First to the crown of France, and the elevation 
of Charles the Fifth to the Imperial throne, a 
new order of events arose among the conti¬ 
nental nations. The obstinate contests of those 
princes for pre-eminence and power, called into 
action, states previously unknown ; eventually 
producing that systematic attention to prevent 
the aggrandizement of any one state, which was 
denominated “ The Balance of Europe j” and 
11 which. 
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which, down to the calamitous aera of the 
French Revolution, had happily blended the in¬ 
terests of all. Letters, hitherto confined to the 
banks of the Arno, or the Tyber, and only fos¬ 
tered by the protecting care of the Medicis, or 
the Sovereign Pontiffs; began to penetrate be¬ 
yond the Appennines and the Alps. They were 
patronized by sovereigns, cultivated by the no¬ 
bility, and gradually diffused through the in¬ 
ferior ranks of mankind. Trade, which had 
been exclusively limited to the Mediterranean, 
embraced the Baltic and the Atlantic. The 
extremities of Europe became in some measure 
approximated, and the mutual wants ofyarious 
countries united them by a common chain. It 
is from, this period that a liberal curiosity is 
justly* excited; and that history, liberated from, 
fable or superstition, becomes the guide, and. 
the .best instructor to which we can have re-, 
course. 

, France, from Jts central position, the felicity 
of its climate, the exuberance of its soil, from, 
the magnitude and variety of its resources, the, 
energy of its inhabitants, as well as from the 
spirit of enterprize and turbulence which has 
frequently characterized its counsels; has thro* 
out every age, influenced greatly on the general, 
repose of the surrounding states. During the. 
whole course of the sixteenth century, that king¬ 
dom may be considered as the master-spring,. 
by which all the inferior movements were af¬ 
fected or regulated on the continent.. Charles, 
the Fifth, and Philip the Second, although pos¬ 
sessed 
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sessed of far* more extensive dominions, and 
masters of the treasures remitted from the New 
World; yet in real' power were perhaps not 
superior to the French princes, their contem¬ 
poraries. All Europe became implicated in the 
quarrels of Francis the First, and Henry the 
Second. England and Scotland, either as allies 
or as enemies, took the most active part. Italy 
became the great theatre of action, and the 
perpetual scene of hostility. The German em¬ 
pire, convulsed in its interior by political and 
religious dissensions, was agitated by the in¬ 
trigues of Francis, and openly invaded by his 
successor Henry the Second, who dismembered 
from it Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Even .be¬ 
yond the shore of the Baltic, their enmity op¬ 
posed new barriers to the ambition of the house 
of Austria. Christian the Second, King of Den¬ 
mark, and Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, 
both entered into connexions of offensive policy 
with the crown of France. Not satisfied with 
appealing to all the Christian states, the French 
Icings introduced an Asiatic and a Mahometan 
upon the stage of Europe. Soliman the Second, 

Sultan of the Turks, become master of the an- 
tient capital of the Greek empire, acted as 
iheir ally and confederate. .The Mediterranean 
was covered with the French and, Ottoman 
fleets, who besieged Nice in concert,* laid waste 
the coasts of Italy, and spread terror from 
the mouth pf the Adriatic, to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

. , {iven 
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Even after the decease of Henry the Second 
in 1559, and the commencement of the civil 
~^^^arn^^ich plunged the kingdom of France 
into a temporary anarchy j the restless ambi¬ 
tion of Catharine of Medicis, or the efforts of 
the two factions which contended for supe¬ 
riority in the interior, perpetuated the general 
fermentation. Scotland, by the marriage of 
their young Queen, Mary Stuart, to Francis the 
Secondi became for a short period annexed to 
France, and in some measure incorporated with 
the French monarchy. The Spanish Netherlands 
seemed to be on the point of passing perma¬ 
nently into the house of Valois, in the person 
of Francis, Duke of Alenson, youngest of the 
sons of Henry the Second. Catharine herself 
laid claim to the vacant sceptre of Portugali 
on the death of the Cardinal King Henry, in 
1580; and afterwards endeavoured, though 
vainly, to place on the Portugueze throne, an 
illegitimate descendant of its antient monarchs. 
Her political intrigues, which pervaded the 
most remote countries; by a singular caprice 
of fortune, raised to the Polish crown, one of 
her sons, Henry, Duke of Anjou, after, the 
extinction of the reigning family of Jagellon. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, herself, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous reasons which should 
have induced her to dread a French matri¬ 
monial alliance, yet appeared to incline to¬ 
wards accepting the hand of the Duke of Alen¬ 
son. Germany, Spain, and Switzerland, as well 
as many of the Italian states, were active par¬ 
ticipators 
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^icipators in all the troubles of France, and lent 
their assistance to one, or the other, of the 
contending parties. 

In order, therefore, to read the French His¬ 
tory with information, and to derive from its 
perusal that enlarged instruction, which it is 
peculiarly calculated to convey; it becomes in¬ 
dispensable to survey previously the state of 
Europe. By comparing the relative situation, 
force, and progress of the respective countries 
which composed it, we shall be assisted in form¬ 
ing those deductions, without which, the mere 
narration of events is. neither productive of 
much utility nor benefit. The present age, fa¬ 
miliar with the writings of Hume, Robertson, 
Henry, and so many other models of compo¬ 
sition ; expects from an historian, a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the time and period in all its bear¬ 
ings and relations: not the dry recapitulation 
of battles, treaties, and alliances. The avowed 
object of the work now undertaken, is to pre¬ 
sent such a picture. In contemplating the Eu¬ 
ropean System, as it existed at the death of 
.Charles the Ninth of France, in 1574, it i? na¬ 
tural for us to begin with England. 
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CHAP, succeeded by a general change of tlie private 
. property of the kingdom; no reign, during near 

the Eng- centui'ies, had been productive of altera- 

hsh His- tions so vast, or so permanent in their conse- 
qucnces, as that of Henry the Eighth. The 
successful wars, waged by the Barons and great 
vassals of the crown, against Jolm, and Henry 
the Third, had rather tended to secure the in¬ 
dependence of the nobility, than to emancipate 
the people; who in that age were, from a mul¬ 
tiplicity of causes, equally incapable of com¬ 
prehending, as of enjoying, the advantages of 
a free constitution, and a limited monarchy. 
The victorious inroads of Edward the First upon 
Scotland, and the final reduction of that country, 
which he appeared to have nearly atchieved,-a 
short time before his decease, were as rapidly 
checked and overturned under his successor. 
Even the brillant career of Edward the Third, 
and of Henry the Fifth, in France, though 
calculated to dazzle their subjects, and to orna¬ 
ment the page of history, had neither produced 
, any beneficial, nor any permanent effect. The 
victories of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt; 
the captivity of John, and the marriage of Henry 
the Fifth with Catherine, daughter of Charles 
the Sixth, which was designed to cement the 
union of the two crowns; — all these efforts to 
subjugate France, had been successively ren¬ 
dered abortive by the desperate valour, or by 
' the wisdom aiid policy, of the French princes. 
Debility, languor, and civil commotions, had 
followed these violent efforts, which seemed to 

have 
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liave exceeded the strengtli, while they ex- chap, 
hausted the resources of England. . , 

The long contest, and alternate triumphs, of 
the two houses of York and Lancaster, which 
had deluged the kingdom with blood,terminated 

in the extinction of the fami!y_of' Plantagenet _ 

while at the same timeTdlVey impeded tlie intro¬ 
duction of order, science, and civilization. At 1485. 
the accession of Henry the Seventh, England 
was depopulated j the inhabitants were ren¬ 
dered ferocious, from their familiarity with 
scenes of anarchy and violence ; while the con¬ 
nection with foreign states, commercial or poli¬ 
tical, was almost annihilated under the pressure 
of domestic calamities. 

The slow and sagacious policy of that artful Reign of 
monarch, by permitting and encouraging the 
alienation of the estates of the nobility, had be¬ 
gun to sap the edifice of the feudal system, and 
to open the prospect of wealth and considera¬ 
tion to the commons. But it was reserved for 1509. 
his son, Henry the Eighth, to effect changes 
equally salutary, and far more comprehensive in 
their operation. The abolition of the monastic 
orders; the confiscation and seizure of their 
property; the renunciation of the papal supre¬ 
macy ; and the subversion of so many tenets or 
usages, sanctified by prescription, and enjoined 
by superstition;—these mighty innovations, 
civil and religious, had not been equalled or 
paralleled in any preceding age ; and though 
they originated in the furious passions, or the 
insatiable rapacity of the King, yet they became 

li 2. even- 
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CHAP, eventually productive of the happiest conse- 
^ quences to his people. A spirit of* inquiry and 
disquisition, favourable to the progress of learn¬ 
ing, succeeded to the torpid indolence of the 
cloyster; while the unlimited tyranny, which 
Henry had acquired and exercised over the 
minds and persons of his subjects, enabled him, 
in his wars or negotiations with other princes, 
to call into action, and to direct with energy 
and effect, all the vigour of the state. 

1540— If we survey the condition of England 
*'^*’^* towards the termination of his life and reign, 
we shall find, notwithstanding the political 
errors which he committed from caprice, or 
from impetuosity j notwithstanding his prodi¬ 
gality of the public treasure, and the unrelenting 
barbarity of temper, which in its paroxysms of 
rage or of jealousy, spared neither his wives, his 
ministers, nor his favourites; yet, that the 
monarchy occupied a rank in the scale of 
Europe, only inferior to those of France and 
Spain. V Henry’s severe administration had 
nearly established a profound repose through¬ 
out his own dominions, in an age of theological 
controversy, when the minds of men were in¬ 
flamed to the greatest degree of mutual viru- 
« • lence and animosity. Coercing equally the 

Catholic and the Protestant part of his subjects, 
he imposed his own rule of faith, and religious 
dogmas, upon the followers of both persuasions. 
During his last rupture with France, though he 
had been abandoned by his ally, the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and bad been left alone in 
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the contest; he had notwithstanding effected chap. 
the reduction of the town and territory of . 
Boulogne, and retained its possession, at the 1540— , 

subsequent treaty of peace. Ireland had given „_*5'*7* _ 

him no disturbance^^jaor "excited any com— . 
m otio n against his government, during the last 

thirteen years of his,, reign._The premature 

death of James the Fifth; the struggles for 
power which ensued; the minority of the 
young Queen, afterwards the unfortunate Mary j 
and more than all these causes combined, the 
internal convulsions excited by the introduction 
and rapid progress* of the Reformation; had 
disabled the Scots from sustaining the repeated 
inroads, or repelling the invasions, made by 
Henry on their frontiers. Though, from his 
characteristic violence, he failed in the only 
wise and rational object of policy, namely, that 
of uniting the two kingdoms, by the marriage • 
of his son Edward with Mary; yet his arms, 
which had obtained the most decided supe¬ 
riority over Scotland, left him no cause of ap¬ 
prehension from that dangerous quarter. The 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, notwithstanding 
numerous domestic and political subjects of 
disgust which Henry had given him, was anxious 
to maintain an amicable correspondence with a 
sovereign, who had already extended, and was 
competent to lend at any future time, the most 
effectual assistance to the Smalcaidic League, 
composed of the Protestant princes of the 
German empire. The thunders of the Vatican, 
so formidable in the thirteenth century, now * 

B j vainly 
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CHAP, vainly levelled at Henry, had lost their' force, 
^ , and excited neither terror, nor attention. * 

1547— In this state of affairs, the crown devolved to 

*553- Edward the Sixth ; but, duriiiix the short period 
Edward or SIX yeais, within which his reign is com- 

the Sixth, priscd, many of the adv^antages derived from 
the vigour of his father’s government, were 
successively lost or sacrificed. The royal power, 
diminished in the unskilful hands of the Duke 
of Somerset, uncle to the young King, and 
Protector of the realm, no longer inspired the 
dread, or excited the respect, which it had so 
long been accustomed to produce. Internal 
dissensions divided the counsels, and enfeebled 
the exertions of England. The Protector, after 
reluctantly bringing his ow'ii brother. Lord 
Seymour, to the block, for his criminal and 
dangerous intrigues; w'as himself in a short 
time deprived of his office, and eventually con¬ 
ducted to the scafibld, by the arts of Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland. Somerset, in the 
beginning of his administration, had obtained a 
signal victory over the Scots, at Pinkey; which, 
if it had been rapidly and vigorously pursued, 
might have enabled him to dictate conditions to 
that country, scarcely less compulsory than 
those formerly imposed by Fldvvard the First. 
But his apprehenfion of the influence which 
Lord Seymour was attempting to establish 
during his absence, prevented his reaping any 
folid advantage from his success. It proved 

* Rapin, Hume, passim. 
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1547— 

1553 - 


iRven injurious to his sovereign and to England, CHAP, 
by affording a pretext and an occasion for 
transporting the young Queen Mary, then in a 
state of childhood, to tlie court of France, 
where she was educated, and betrothed to the 
Dauphin Francis; an event equally productive 
of eventual misfbrtunes to herself, and to Scot¬ 
land. Though the Reformation had been 
adopted in England, and zealously supported 
by the government, yet the German princes of 
that persuasion, abandoned to their fate, were 
finally overpowered by the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. Boulogne, acquired at an immense ex¬ 
pence, under the preceding reign, was tamely 
surrendered to the French, for an inconsiderable 
pecuniary sum. The young King, whose extra¬ 
ordinary endowments of understanding, and 
excellent qualities of heart, had excited the most 
flattering expectations in his subjects of future 
felicity under his administration ; was snatched 
away at a period, when his virtues might soon 
have been actively exerted for their protection 
and benefit. He was even induced, during the 
progress of the distemper which conducted him 
to the grave, to entail a civil war upon his do¬ 
minions, by invading the natural order of succes¬ 
sion, and by calling to the throne a princess, 
who could claim no just right to it from proxi¬ 
mity of blood or of descent. ,The Lady Jane 
Grey, who was proclaimed queen, expiated her 
momentary and unwilling acceptance of the 
crown, by an early death upon the scaffold, ” 


^ Hume, Rapin, passim. 
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I. 

v~» 

1553— 
1558. 
Reign of 
Mary. 


All those, to whom either the honour of their 
country, or the general rights of humanity are 
dear, must turn away with a degree of disgust 
from the reign of Mary, The first act of her 
government, which was the punishment of the - 
ambition and crimes of the Duke*of Northum¬ 
berland, is almost the only measure which ex¬ 
cites our approbation. ' Her narrow and furious 
bigotry, combined with the inhumanity and 
asperity of her temper, impelled her to attempt 
the extirpation of heresy by every cruel and 
sanguinary mode, which inquisitorial rancour 
could devise. Imbued with all the hereditary 
superstition of the house of Austria, and of her 
mother Catherine of Arragon, she wanted ca¬ 
pacity to moderate and direct its violence. She 
completed the unpopularity of her administra¬ 
tion, by contracting a marriage W'ith Philip, 
Prince of Spain ; a husband to whom the lead¬ 
ing features of her mind and character bore a 
striking similarity. Though fortunately for her 
people, this union proved unproductive of issue, 
yet to the gratification of his animosity or am¬ 
bition, she deliberately sacrificed the glory and 
the interests of her own kingdom. In contra¬ 
diction equally to the dictates of policy, and to 
the ties of good faith between nations, she vio¬ 
lated the peace subsisting with France; and 
took an active part in the war then carrying on 
between Philip and Henry the Second. By a 
retribution, as singular as it was just, she be¬ 
came the victim of this infraction of treaties: 
at a moment when her husband and ally having 

13 obtained 
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IJ58. 


Her foreign 
policy. 


efife^l. Tlic enlargement of her mind, and her 
superiority to the dictates of personal revenge, 
induced her to receive with benignity even 
those persons, who during the late reign, had 
stimulated the bigotry of Mary, to acts of se¬ 
verity or violence against her; and who, not 
content with endeavouring to exclude her from 
the succession to the throne, had meditated to 
conduct her to the scaffold. This contempt of in¬ 
juries was not less the effect of an enlightened 
and liberal policy, than of natural magnanimity. 
Though attached to the reformed religion, from 
education and conviction, yet in the protection 
which she extended to the Protestant doctrines, 
as in almost every other feature of her public . 
character, the precautions of a wise and cau¬ 
tious government repressed the indiscreet zeal 
or enthusiasm, so characteristic of that age of 
innovation. The change of the national worship 
and profession of faith, was conducted with 
temper, exempt from everyunnecessary violence, 
and even accommodated in some degree, to the 
prejudices of her Catholic subjects'*. The po¬ 
pularity of her manners, heightened by the 
graciousness of her demeanour, acquired the 
affections of the people j and in these com¬ 
mendable arts, she has scarcely been ex¬ 
ceeded by any prince of whom we read, in 
modern, or in ancient history. 

While she displayed qualities so beneficial in 
her domestic administration, her situation with 

Hume’s Hist, of England, vol. v. p. j—8. Camden’s Annals 
of Elizabeth, p. 5,6. 

respect 
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respect to foreign powers, deinanilcd equal CHAP, 
sagacity to discern, and ability to conduct, the . V , 
interests of her crown. Two powerful princes, ^559. 
Philip and Henry, occupied the thrones of Spain 
and of France. The former, after the death of 
Mary, unwilling to lose so rich an accession to his 
dominions as England might prove, offered her 
his friendship, and even solicited her hand in 
marriage. The latter sovereign, already in pos¬ 
session of Calais, refused to cede or to restore, 
on any conditions, so valuable an acquisition. 

Her address, and the wisdom of her counsels, 
were equally conspicuous in her conduct 
towards both these monarchs. While she pru¬ 
dently temporised with Philip, she allured him 
with hopes of conceding to his wishes, until she 
had effected the important changes, reh’gious 
and civil, which were indispensable on her first 
accession. She then tempered her refusal of 
his offer, with every profession of personal re¬ 
gard calculated to diminish its effect, by re¬ 
taining the good will, at the same time that 
she rejected the proposal, of the King of 
Spain.' 

Conscious that the juncture was unfavourable 
for the recovery of Calais from Henry, by open 
force; and that in the exhausted state of the 
kingdom, repose as well as frugality were re¬ 
quisite to establish the foundation of her throne, 
together with the national grandeur j she pru¬ 
dently yielded to the necessity which these cir¬ 
cumstances imposed on her. Yet in the treaty 
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1560. 


1560— 

1 ^ 68 . 

Her (policy 

towai’ds 

Scotland. 


of peace soon afterwards concluded with the 
French crown, she not only retained her pre¬ 
tensions to Calais, but supported her awn dig¬ 
nity, while she flattered the pride of the English 
nation, by stipulating for its restitution at the 
end of eight years. She knew however how to 
appreciate, and how to despise this possession, 
when opposed to more important interests of 
state. Only a few months subsequent, when 
the court of France affected to offer the imme¬ 
diate restoration of the place and its dependant 
territory, on the condition that she would with¬ 
draw her troops from Scotland, she rejected the 
proposal with disdain. 

The masculine understanding and vigilant 
policy of Elizabeth, were never so fully exerted 
or manifested, as in her conduct -towards tlie 
last-mentioned kingdom; which occupied her 
whole reign, and formed the most essential ob¬ 
ject of her unremitting attention. By a singular 
coincidence of circumstances, the crown of 
Scotland had devolved at this period, like that 
of England, to a female. Both princesses, in 
different ways, might equally lay claim to ad¬ 
miration. Mary, Queen of Scots, was pecu¬ 
liarly formed to excite the compassion, as 
■well as to conciliate the affection, of the age in 
which she lived, and of the remotest posterity. 
Her personal beauty, her address, her accom¬ 
plishments, and her undaunted spirit displayed 
under circumstances the most distressful, im- 

f Ibid. p. II — 14. Rapines Hist, of England^ octavo, vol. tin 
195—197. Hume, vol.v. p.i6 —18, 

prew 
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press us with involuntary sentiments of regard, chap. 
Her errors, or rather her crimes, challenge, it is , . 

true, our detestation ; but they are in some ij6o— 
measure effaced by her misfortunes, if not ex- 
piated .by her long imprisonment and tragical 
death. In the science of reigning, as well as in 
all the arts of rendering her people happy, and 
herself respected, we must however allow that 
she proved herself far inferior to her illustrious 
rival. Elizabeth, actuated by the personal 
jealousy of a woman, while she was not less 
powerfully impelled by her apprehension of 
Mary’s designs against her crown, exhausted 
all the subtle refinements of an insidious and 
unprincipled policy, in exciting such domestic 
disturbances against the Queen of Scots, as 
might effectually restrain her from carrying 
into execution her plans of aggrandizement. 

She succeeded in this endeavour to such a 
degree, that even against the wishes of her own 
subjects, and in defiance of the addresses of 
both houses of parliament, she ultimately pre¬ 
vented Mary from being acknowledged as pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the crown of England. 

The fatal imprudence and misconduct of 
the latter princess; her acquiescence or parti¬ 
cipation in the murder of her unworthy hus¬ 
band, Lord Darnley; followed by her immediate 
marriage with the Earl of. Bothwell j — in a 
word, that series of infatuation and of enor¬ 
mities, which stains and degrades her character^ 
gave to Elizabeth advantages, that no supe¬ 
riority of power or of capacity could ever have 

pro-' 
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Her do¬ 
mestic po 
licy. 


procured licr. IMary, precipitated into infamy 
and ruin, imprisoned and dethroned by her own 
rebellious subjects, defeated in her attempts to 
re-ascend tlie throne, and dreading the last 
degree of violence if she fell alive into their 
hands, embraced the most fatal and irremediable 
of all expedients ; that of flying for refuge and 
protection to Elizabeth, whom she had injured, 
and by whom she was detested. Tlie Queen of 
England improved to its utmost extent this 
extraordinary interposition of fortune, which 
laid at her feet the object of her hatred and 
terror. Every profession of sympathy and con¬ 
cern, every blandishment of generous friend¬ 
ship, were at first assumed and expressed, in 
order to deceive the captive Queen, and there¬ 
by induce her to submit the arbitration of her 
cause to the justice of Elizabeth. Anxious only 
to expose to the eyes of all Europe, the crimes 
of the unfortunate princess; and firmly deter¬ 
mined never to release her, or permit her to 
resume the crown of Scotland, expedients were 
not wanting to prolong the final decision on the 
question of her innocence. Mary, transferred 
successively to difi'erent prisons, and denied all 
access to the Queen of England, beheld her 
youth pass away in vain attempts, on the part 
of her numerous partizans, both witiiiii and 
without the kingdom, to procure her freedom 
and revenge, s 

The vigilant administration of Elizabeth, 
which continually discovered all the intrigues or 

5 Camden, Rapin, Hume, passim. 
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conspiracies set on foot, to restore the Queen of c ri a p. 
Scots, soon rendered them ineffectual. Of her ^ 
two uncles, the Duke of Guise had already pe- 
rished by the hand of an assassin ; and the Cardi¬ 
nal of Lorrain, though still disposed to exert his 
unwearied efforts for placing her on the throne 
of England, no longer possessed that imllmitecl 
influence over the counsels of France, which he 
had enjoyed during the short reign of Francis 
the Second. The Duke of Norfolk, after hav¬ 
ing embarked in her cause, and even stipulated 
to marry her, lost his head for these criminal 
and reiterated plots. The Earls of Northum¬ 
berland and Wellmoreland, who commenced a 
premature insurrection in the northern counties, 
were defeated and compelled to fly for safety 
into foreign kingdoms. Similar enterprizes, 
undertaken by the zealous Catholics, met with 
the same ill success. Nor were the interposi¬ 
tions and exertions of France and Spain, at¬ 
tended with more fortunate consequences. The 
former country, plunged in civil dissensions; 
governed by a minor king, Charles the Ninth ; 
and torn by contending factions; was little 
able to interfere with vigour and effect, by force 
of arms. The expostulations of successive 
French ambassadors in behalf of Mary, affect¬ 
edly made rather to preserve appearances, than 
with any serious wish or expectation of extricat¬ 
ing her, w’ere easily eluded, or answered by com¬ 
plaints on the part of Elizabeth. 'Philip, the 
most powerful sovereign in Europe, bigotted to 
the Catholic faith, and the determined enemy of 

England, 
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CHAP. England, might indeed have employed more tie- 
cisive means to enforce his demands. But, the 
revolt of his subjects in the Netlicrlands which 
took place at this precise time, and the employ¬ 
ment which his arms found in endeavouring to 
subject those provinces,, incapacitated him dur¬ 
ing a considerable part of his reign, fiom making 
any hostile invasion of Elizabeth’s dominions; 
though his general, the Duke of Alva, aiding the 
wishes of Philip, repeatedly attempted to excite 
rebellions within the kingdom. From Scotland 
itself, she would have remained still liable to in¬ 
roads the most ruinous and frequent, if Mary’s 
supporters had been in a condition to annoy her 
upon that vulnerable quarter; but, after the 
flight of the Scottish Queen, and the complete 
depression of her party, it was not difficult for 
so able a princess as Elizabeth, to procure a de¬ 
cided superiority in favour of her adherents. 

A regent, the Earl of Murray, natural son to 
James the Fifth, devoted to her interests, sup¬ 
ported by her forces, and almost subsisting on 
her bounty; while life retained Scotland in obe¬ 
dience, governed the country, under the infant 
son of Mary, who was declared king^ By 
these wise and active measures, Elizabeth not 
only maintained England in peace, but excited 
respect or terror in every court of Europe. 

If, after the review of her conduct towards 
the captive Queen of Scots, we survey the great 
loutlines of her policy with respect to France 

•• Hume, vol.v. p.iZ4—ia6. 

and 
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and Spain, we shall be compelled to own that chap. 
it was equally masculine, and successful in its . ^ 

results. She possessed sufficient discernment 1569— 
to perceive that the time was past, when her 
father, Henry the Eighth, holding the balance 
of power between Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the First, the two greatest European sovereigns; 
could decide as his interests or his caprice dic¬ 
tated, in favour of either one, or the other of 
those princes. Elizabeth reigned by a question¬ 
able title, and by a disputed claim. Her mo¬ 
ther Anne Boleyne’s marriage, followed by her 
untimely death, had cast doubts over the legiti- 
macy of her own birth; and even many of her 
subjects held the pretensions of Mary to be 
superior in validity. Nor was this the only cir¬ 
cumstance which rendered her liable to danger 
and attack. She was the head and the protec¬ 
tress of the reformed religion; and though 
she appears rather to have been driven to the 
necessity of placing herself in the situation, 
than to have adopted it from any strong enthu¬ 
siasm for the tenets of the Protestant faith, yet 
she could derive little advantage from her mode¬ 
ration or liberality upon that article. 

Theological disputes, and a sanguinary zeal Measures 
against heresy, had in a great measure super- embraced 
seded or suspended the political interests, which the Second, 
during half a century involved the monarchies 
of France and Spain in perpetual hostilities. 

Philip the Second and Charles the Ninth, or 
more properly, his mother Catherine of Medi- 
cis, sacrificing to their mutual bigotry and de- 
voL. I. c testation 
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CHAP, testation of the reformers, all the subjects of 
. , territorial contest between the two crowns, had 

1569— recently entered into the closest alliance. The 
conferences which had been held at Bayonne, 
between Catherine and the Duke of Alva, were 
universally supposed to have for their principal 
object, the extirpation of the Hugonots. An 
attack upon England, would have been regarded 
as a Crusade, meriting the immediate benedic¬ 
tion of Heaven. Elizabeth lay under a papal 
excommunication, and successive Pontiflfe had 
absolved her subjects from all allegiance to her 
person or government. The enmity of France 
was faintly concealed, through the veil of ex¬ 
terior regard and professions of amity; nor did 
that profligate court hesitate to exert the most 
perfidious duplicity, in order to lull the circum¬ 
spection of Elizabeth, and to diminifh her vigi¬ 
lance. Philip, though during the short life of 
Francis the Second, he had been restrained 
from acting in a hostile manner towards the 
Queen, by the dread of seeing the crown of 
England united to those of France and Scotland, 
under one head; was no sooner released from 
' his apprehensions by the death of the French 
king, than he threw off the malk. The Queen 
endeavoured by every, mark of personal re¬ 
spect, but in vain, to preserve his friendfln’p j 
or at all events, to deprecate and allay the 
resentment of so powerful a prince. He sul¬ 
lenly refused the order of the Garter which she 
tendered him, and declined renewing the ancient 
league subsisting between the houses of England 
and of Burgundy. 


These 
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These first demonstrations of alienation, were CHAP, 
followed by more unequivocal proofs of hos- . * j 

tility. The Englifli ambassadors in Spain were 1569— . 
wantonly insulted; and no satisfaction was 
made for the capture of three ships, com¬ 
manded by Sir John Hawkins, on the coast 
of Mexico. Elizabeth, nevertheless, yielding 
to the neceffity of the time, embarrassed with 
the Queen of Scots, and aware of the insi¬ 
dious treachery of the French court; pru¬ 
dently dissembled her sense of these injuries, 
and waited for a more favourable moment, in 
which to take vengeance on Philip, The trou¬ 
bles that arose in the Netherlands, soon afforded 
her an occasion, of w'hich flie availed herself. 

Without apparently violating the peace with 
Spain, or involving herself in open hostilities 
with that monarchy, she effectually defeated the 
schemes of the Duke of Alva, by seizing and re¬ 
taining, at a most critical juncture, a very large 
sum belonging to Philip, which some Genoese 
merchants were employed in remitting to 
Antwerp. Though she accompanied this act 
with excuses, and with assurances of restitution, 
the consequences proved fatal and irremediable 
to Spain. 

Towards France, of w'hose power she stood Interfe- 
less in awe, her conduct was more decided, and 
her interference clearly avowed in their intes- in Frenck 
tine commotions. At a very early period 
her reign, when the civil wars commenced in 
that country, she sent a powerful succour to 
Louis, Prince of Conde, then commanding the 
forces of the Hugonots; who, as a pledge for ^ 

c 2 repay- 
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CHAP, repayment of her assistance, delivered up the 
. j port and town of Havre de Grace into her 
1J69— possession. After the pacification which shortly 
1574* afterwards took place between Charles the. 
Ninth and his revolted subjects; they having 
. jointly invested Havre, and the plague co-ope¬ 
rating with famine, it was surrendered by capi¬ 
tulation. So impolitic a return for her protec¬ 
tion, did not however prevent the Queen from 
renewing her support, when the dissensions re¬ 
vived in France; and she extended, after 
Conde’s defeat and death at the battle of 
Jamac, the same aid to Coligni, who succeeded 
to the command of the Proteftant armies. Yet 
even this open act of participation with insur¬ 
gents, she qualified by her ambassador at the 
court of France; and avoided carefully involv¬ 
ing her kingdom in war, while it appeared pos¬ 
sible to attain the same object by indirect 
exertions. 


Perfidioue Charles on the other hand, who had already 
policy of determined to maffacre the rebels whom 'he 
Ninth, .could not subdue, and who in consequence of 
that resolution had granted them an advan¬ 
tageous peace, dissembled his indignation at 
Elizabeth’s conduct. With a view of extinguish¬ 
ing the remembrance of paft misunderstandings, 
he even made every flattering advance to obtain 
her friendship and alliance. Having long been 
invested, himself, with the order of the Garter, 
he now proposed to enter into the closest con¬ 


nections with England, by fetting on foot a nego- 
elation for the marriage of his brother Henry,^ 
/ Duke 
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Duke of AnjoUj jwitji the_Quee_She affected chap. 

to listen with apparent complacency, to an offer . ^ 

which flattered her personal vanity; and, con- 1569— 
scious that on the pretext of religion, she could 
at any time break off the final conclusion of the 
treaty, she permitted it to be discussed, and the 
leading articles to be agitated by their respec¬ 
tive ministers. The massacre of Paris, which 
quickly followed, unveiled to her the deep and 
perfidious designs of the French court; designs, 
which were not only levelled at Coligni and his 
adherents, but had for their object, the exter¬ 
mination of the Protestant religion throughout 
every country of Europe. She dreaded the 
union of Charles and Philip, and saw her own 
probable destruction as resulting from so unequal 
a combination against England. Happily, the ^ 
new commotions which immediately arose in 
the dominions of the former prince, where the 
Hugonots, more exasperated than subdued, ex- . 
erted the most successful efforts against the 
crown, in a considerable degree calmed her ap- 
prehenfions from that quarter. 

. The state of the armies and revenues of Spain, Elizabeth 
which were drained by the wars in the Low 
Countries, reluctantly compelled Philip to post¬ 
pone, though not finally to lay aside, his projects 
of conquest and revenge against Elizabeth. 

Yet, conscious of the delicacy and danger of 
her situation, which required not only vigilance, 
but dissimulation, she adapted her conduct to 
it with wonderful skill and versatility. To 
Philip, she continued, even when sending se- 

c 3 ^ cret 
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CHAP, cret assistance to his subjects in the Nether- 
, lands, to make professions of neutrality and 

1569_ amity. She admitted the ambassador of Charles 

*574* to pronounce the apology, and to state the 
pretended reasons of his sovereign, for exter¬ 
minating his unarmed and unsuspecting sub- 
• jects. From similar motives, she not only 
moderated the expressions of her indignation 
at this act of sanguinary treachery, but she 
affected to suppose that it had not been pre¬ 
meditated on the part of the King. Though 
well aware of the little reliance to be placed 
upon the oaths or the treaties made with such a 
prince, she permitted the negociation to be' 
renewed, for her ma^rriage with Franci^, Duke 
of Alenson, Charles’s second brother. Eliza¬ 
beth even sent one of the first noblemen of her 
court, to assist as her representative at the bap¬ 
tism of the infant daughter of the King of 
France, and appeared to cultivate that monarch’s 
friendship with the utmost sincerity. ‘ 

Her arts While slie made so many sacrifices to policy, 
caution^ Personal safety, she neglected no pre¬ 

caution that might enable her to meet and to^over- 
comethe dangers, which menaced hertranquillity. 
She redoubled her vigilance in discovering and 
repressing the plots of her Catholic subjects, per¬ 
petually renewed in favour of Mary. She wisely 
courted all the arts of popularity, augmented 
her navy, exercised her people to arms, and re¬ 
newed her alliance with the German princes of 


5 Camden’s Annals, p.103—178. 
Hume, vol. v. p, 167—aio. 


Rapin, vol. vii. p. 344—396. 
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the Protestant persuasion. By these efforts, she chap. 
placed herself in a condition to sustain any attack, ** 

which her inveterate enemies might make; and 
the affectionatezeal of her parliament and people, 
grateful for the blessings of her government, 
seconded the exertion? of their sovereign. .- 

Such was the situation of affairs, when the J) 
death of Charles^e^Nmth having taken place*,. 

Henry the Third, at that time in Poland, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of France. 

The Queen, who had nearly completed her »J74. 
forty-first year, was in the plenitude of her vigour ch^aXr 
and talents. Though, if considered as a woman, of eum- 
she appears to have laboured under many of the *^®‘**’ 
characteristic weaknesses or defects of her sex ; . /' 
yet, as a monarch, she united almost every great / 
endowment which could conciliate esteem,’ ^ 
awaken affection, or inspire respect. The vio- /y" 
lence, caprice, and tyranny of Henry the Eighthy'Y^ 
are certainly'to be traced in many of her / / 
actions. Nor can it be denied that the vanity, / ' Y / 
coquetry, and inordinate passion for admiration, ' 
which distinguished Anne Boleyne, and which 
conduced to her ruin, were carried to a much ^ 
more inexcusable height by her daughter. Her 
conduct towards Mary, Queen of Scots, however 
it may be palliated by state necessity, excites 
disapprobation, and even awakens some degree 
of abhorrence. The malignity with which she 
persecuted the unfortunate Catherine Gray, ^ 
Countess of Hertford, sister to Lady Jane Gray, 
whose only crime seems to have been her descent 

c 4 from 
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from the blood-royal of England, by Mary, 
youngest daughter of Henry the Seventh, can¬ 
not be too strongly reprobated. Perhaps more 
than either of these acts, her selection of Robert 
Dudley for her favourite, and the continued pro¬ 
tection which she extended to so dangerous and 
profligate a man, during almost the whole course 
of his life; in a public point of view, calls for 
the greatest condemnation. But these vices or 
faults were eclipsed by her frugality, vigilance, 
magnanimity, wisdom, and unwearied attention 
to the tranquillity and prosperity of her people. 
They repaid her exertions with the warmest at¬ 
tachment, and were fully sensible of their felicity 
in being governed by so great a princess. 

In 1574, the internal troubles and commo¬ 
tions, which had so frequently disturbed her re¬ 
pose, were become in a great measureextinct,and 
their causes removed. Her prisoner, the Queen 
of Scots, languishing in confinement, and trans¬ 
ferred successively to various places of security, 
was detained in the castle of Tutbury, situate in 
a central part of England, under the guard of 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon. The 
party attached to that princess, wearied with 
vain efforts for her release and re-establishment, 
had sunk into despondency, their hopes having 
become extinguished with the death of the Duke ■ 
of Norfolk. Elizabeth, after a delay of some 
months, and a reluctance, which seems, as far 
as we can judge, to have been real, signed an 
order for his execution j and his head was struck 

off 
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off upon Tower-hill The rebellion, rashly com- chap. 
menced in the northern Counties, had left behind , 

scarcely any traces. No part of the Queen’s 
dominions, during her whole reign, caused her Ireland, 
however more disquietude, or occasioned her 
more expence, than Ireland. The unsettled and 
uncivilized nature of the island ; the feuds con¬ 
tinually subsisting between the Irish chiefs; 
iheir bigotted adherence to the Catholic faith ; 
and the effect produced among so ferocious a 
people, by the papal Bull of Pius the Fifth, ex¬ 
communicating Elizabeth ; — these causes gave 
birth to perpetual revolts, which, though speedily 
quelled or repressed by the lord-deputies, yet 
drained the royal coffers, and painfully exer¬ 
cised the unremitting attention of the govern- • 
ment. In Scotland, the last remaining adherents Scotland, 
of Mary had either submitted themselves volun¬ 
tarily to the established order of things, or were 
reduced to obedience by force of arms, and the 
leaders capitally punished. The caflle of Edin¬ 
burgh, which still held out for the imprisoned 
queen, being taken by the English, her partizans 
were finally vanquished. The Earl of Morton, 
chosen Regent after the successive deaths of 
the Earls of Mar and Lenox, depended wholly 
upon Elizabeth, to whom he looked up for sup¬ 
port and protection h In the Low Countries, her Nether- 
implacable and powerful adversary, the Duke of *»"<i** 
Alva, who had aided every attemptagainsther per¬ 
son and government, was at length recalled by 
the King of Spain. His successor, Requesens, 

^ Hume, vol.T. p. 199. * Rapin, vol. vii. p. 386—39a. 
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Portugal 


Austria. 


a man of milder disposition, rather endeavoured 
to cultivate her friendship, than to widen the 
breach. The revolted subjects of Philip, in the 
maritime provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
already regarding her as their protectress, sued 
for her assistance. “ 

From the power of France, she had no imme¬ 
diate cause for alarm. The decease of Charles 
the. Ninth, the absence and distance of Henry, 
who was in Poland at the time of his brother’s 
death; the distracted state of the country, the 
weakness of the French crown, and the diversion 
which might at any moment be made in her fa¬ 
vour, by the Hugonots;—all these circumstances 
seemed to guarantee her security. Spain was a 
more formidable enemy; and she constantly, 
during the whole course of her reign, kept her 
eye fixed upon that bigotted antfvindictive court. 
But neither had she hitherto altogether ceased to 
observe some measures with Philip, nor had he 
as yet leisure and ability to bend the whole force 
of his monarchy against England. With Sebas¬ 
tian, the young King of Portugal, she had re¬ 
cently contracted an alliance, and terminated 
some differences relative to commerce, which 
had subsisted between the subjects of the two 
countries, ever since the time of Edward the 
Sixth". The Emperor Maximilian the Second,^ 
who always professed for her the most partial 
esteem, had even exerted his interest at the court 
of Rome, to prevent the excommunication with 


" Ibid. p.l47. 


"* Camden, p. 173. 
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which she was menaced by Gregory the Thir- chap. 
teenth. Elizabeth repaid his attention, by every . . 

act of regard, and treated him on all occasions, 1574* 
with a sort of filial deference, as to a father. 

When his daughter, the Archduchess Anne, was 
married to Philip the Second, she sent a fleet, 
commanded by L-ord Howard, to escort the 
Princess from Zealand into Spain. At the nup¬ 
tials of another of the Emperor’s daughters, 
Elizabeth, who espoused Charles the Ninth of 
France ; the Queen, from similar motives, dis¬ 
patched a splendid embassy to assist at the cere¬ 
mony". The protestant princes of the German 
empire courted her friendship; and even from 
the extremities of Europe, John Basilowitz, 

Czar of Muscovy, not only granted peculiar 
commercial immunities to her subjects, but so¬ 
licited her alliance, and warmly urged her to 
enter into the closest stipulations for their 
mutual safety, in case of expulsion from their 
respective dominions. 

The high consideration to which the Queen Minister* 
had attained in the estimation of foreign courts, and favou- 
was the natural result of that energy and vigi- 
lance, which distinguished her domestic coun¬ 
sels and government. Though many of the 
greatest names which adorn her annals, appeared 
at a later period of her reign; yet the persons 
employed at this time in the highest offices of 
trust, have merited the applauses of posterity, 
and maybe reckoned among the most illustrious 

* Ibid. p.i29. 130. Hume, vol.v. p.208. Rapin, voLvii. p.388. 
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CHAP, men whom England has ever produced. At their 
head, must be placed Sir William Cecil, Secre¬ 
tary of State; whom she raised, after thirteen 
years of service, to the dignity of a Baron, by 
the name of Lord Bu^leigh^ His sagacity, ap¬ 
plication, and devotion to the interests of his 
mistress, induced her soon afterwards to nomi¬ 
nate him Lord high Treasurer, in which employ¬ 
ment he continued to his death. Though ac¬ 
cused by his enemies, as Sully was equally, of 
too great a disposition to parsimony, and of re¬ 
pressing the bounty of the Queen towards those, 
who had impoverished themselves in the service 
of the state; he nevertheless stands deservedly 
in the first rank of wise and able ministers. He 
even ventured more than once, to oppose the 
indiscreet profusion of dignities and honours, 
which she heaped upon the Earl of Leicester, 
precisely as Sully endeavoured to restrain the 
improvident bounty of Henry the Fourth to his 
mistresses; and in such a contradiction to her 
avowed partiality. Lord Burleigh manifested the 
greatest elevation of mind, and regard to the 
public interests. 

The talents of Sir Francis Walsingham were 
scarcely inferior, and his virtue was more pure* 
more Roman, than that of Cecil. At this period 
of Elizabeth’s reign, he acted as her ambassador 
at the court of France, where his vigilance gave 
her timely intimation of many of the treacher¬ 
ous meafures, defigned to invade her repofe. 


Walsing< 

ham. 


P Camden, p.i63* 
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His disinterestedness and active precautions for c h A P. 
her security, which diminished his private for- . ^ 

tune, reduced him to such poverty, after a life of xj74. 
public service, as to render it necessary that his 
daughter, on her marriage, should be portioned 
bytheQueen. Such acts of personal renunciation 
are not common, and awaken our admiration in 
no ordinary degree. We should vainly look for 
similar proofs of public virtue, in ages of greater 
refinement, and higher civilization. Aristides 
and Cincinnatus, both belong to the early pe¬ 
riods of the Athenian and the Roman republics. 

Throckmorton, who was endowed with extra- Throck- 
ordinary abilities, which he had displayed in 
many arduous, as well as delicate situations, 
having offended Lord Burleigh, had met with a 
return from Elizabeth, inadequate to his faithful 
services j and he died a short time before the 
elevation of that nobleman to the post of High 
Treasurer”. Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of Bacon, 
the Great Seal, derived not more eminence from 
his own capacity, than from having given birth 
to a son, whose comprehensive genius eclipsed 
the talents of his father, and embraced almost 
every species of literary enquiry. Drake, Drake, 
sprung from an obscure family, but deftined to 
perform the moft glorious naval atchievements, 
after having already signalized himself by a bold 
and successful attack made upon the Spaniards 
in America; was preparing to carry his depre¬ 
dations beyond Cape Horn into the Pacific 

'' Camden, p. 130. 
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>. Ocean, where none of his countrymen had 
^ hitherto ventured. Raleigh, afterwards so re¬ 
nowned, as well as so unfortunate, the rival of 
Bacon and of Drake in their different careers, 
first appeared in the succours sent by Elizabeth 
to Coligni, where his courage and capacity 
rendered him distinguished among the English 
youth. 

This list is disgraced by the Earl of Leicester, 
whose influence, founded only on exterior graces 
of person' or manners, and whose character, 
composed of tlie most odious vices, reflect 
dishonour on his mistress's choice. The truth 
of history will not, however, permit the omis¬ 
sion of a man, whose ascendency over the mind 
of Elizabeth, can only be compared to tliat 
which Bothwell obtained over Mary, Queen of 
Scots; and whose crimes scarcely appear to 
have merited a milder fate. Like him, Leices¬ 
ter, after having, as was commonly believed, 
accelerated the death of his own wife, aspired 
to his sovereign's bed; and though Elizabeth's 
jealousy of any participation in her authority, 
or other more unascertained causes, prevented 
her from giving to her favourite this last proof 
of his empire, and of her own w'eakness; he 
nevertheless attained to so exorbitant a height 
of power, as to shake the Queen's popularity, • 
and considerably to diminish the respect paid 
to her person and government. ' 

If,after this survey of Elizabeth's personal cha¬ 
racter, of her ministers and measures, we permit 
ourselves, divested of prejudice, to contemplate 

I and 
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and appreciate the political constitution of Eng- chap. 
land under her reign ; we must be compelled to . 
admit, that notwithstanding the apparent forms 1574. 
of a limited monarchy which subsisted, it ap¬ 
proached in many essential points, to the 
nature of despotism. The throne was not only 
intrenched behind numberless branches of pre¬ 
rogative, transmitted by the Plantagenets, to 
the Tudors, in themselves the most inimical to 
liberty; but it was surrounded by tribunals 
subversive of civil or religious freedom. The 
dispensing power alone, which was acknow¬ 
ledged to reside in the crown, rendered its 
possessor paramount to all parliamentary laws. 

The right of arbitrary imprisonment, equally 
arrogated, sul»jectecT eVery individual to arrest 
and detention. Monc^olies, granted at plea¬ 
sure, and often to the most undeserving per¬ 
sons, imposed ruinous fetters or restrictions on 
general industry. Benevolences and loans, 
arbitrarily exacted, rendered insecure~ev^ 
species of property ^ As if so many oppressive 
claims or powers were not found sufficient to 
retain the people in subjection, and to awe the 
most enterprizing or seditious; courts of cri¬ 
minal justice likewise existed, armed with inde¬ 
finite authority. At their head may be ranked 
the Star Chamber, so celebrated and so odious 
in the English history. Its jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended to almost every description of crimes, 
not cognizable in the ordinary progress of law : ' - 

' Hume, V0I.V. Appendix, iii. p.452. 
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c H^A p* the members who composed it, were removable 
t — — at pleasure; and their sentences might inflict 
1574. corporal punishment, fines, or imprisonment*. 
The High Commission Court was a scourge, if 
possible more severe, because it tyrannized 
over the opinions and the consciences of men. 
It had been instituted soon after the Queen’s act 
cession, on her assumption of the spiritual supre¬ 
macy, as head of the Anglican church; and exer¬ 
cised the same powers which Henry the Eighth 
had delegated in 1536, to a Vicegerent, or Vicar- 
general. If, to the two tribunals already men¬ 
tioned, we add Courts Martial, which the so¬ 
vereign might authorize, and before whose 
jurisdiction all treasonable offences might be 
Extensive brought; wc sliall need little additional proof 
preroga- Qf boundless pretcnsions and exercises of 
the prerogative, or of tlie feeble barriers by 
which the subject was then defended from its 
invasion.* 

Treatment Parliaments, • though frequently convoked, 
of Parha- neither be considered as free in their deli- 

roents. . Til 1-1 

berations, nor did they possess the indepen¬ 
dence, courage, and innate sense of dignity> 
indispensible to impel, and to sustain them when 
engaged in a contest with the crown. It was not 
among the privileged order of the peers, approxi¬ 
mated by their rank to the throne, that the flame 
of liberty could be naturally expected to take 
birth; and the other house of parliament had 


' Hume, vol. V. Appendix iii. p.453—454. 

* Ibid, p 454 > 456 . 
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not as yet made sufficient advances in opulence c 
or knowledge, to feel in its full force the inesti- 
mable value of equal laws, impartial justice, 
and civil liberty. • Elizabeth moreover repressed 
throughout ber whole reign, every attempt on 
their part, to emancipate either themselves or 
their constituents, with the most vigilant atten¬ 
tion ; and she did not scruple to order into cus¬ 
tody, or to detain in confinement, any member 
who presumed to pass the limits which she 
thought proper to affix to the freedom of debate. 
Tim r^rehension, accompanied w'ith menaces, 
whicli^sh e usetTtowaTds^ b oth houses of parlia¬ 
ment, a t the close of the session in 15O6, only 
because~tHey had^ventured, with indiscreet loy¬ 
a lty and zeal for their country ^ to press on her 
t he alternative of her ma rn age, o r the nomina ¬ 
ti on of her eventual succ e ssor, if s he pe rsiste d 
in remaining single ;• —this /act may shew how 
severely she checked the first symptoms of popu¬ 
lar innovation “. In 1571, the Lord-keeper ad¬ 
monished the parliament, at its meeting, not to 
meddle with affairs of state; and a member of the 
lower house being first summoned before the 
privy council, was by them prohibited from 
appearing again in his place, for having made 
a motion relative to the reformation of the 
liturgy. The Queen did indeed afterwards sig¬ 
nify to him her permission that he might re¬ 
turn to the house of commons. Another mem¬ 
ber in the course of the session, was repri- 


• Ciimden, p. 68—-70. 
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CHAP, manded by the privy council, for daring to ceiv 
, 7' j sure a ruinous patent granted by the crown. 
At the prorogation, the Lord-keeper again re¬ 
minded them of their audaci ty, insolenc e, and 
pr esumption^ in offering to call into doubt the 
prerogatives inherent in, and exercised by 

Elizabeth." -- ~ ^ 

Able ma- It is indisputable, that in her able hands, the 
royal prerogatives were preserved and prolonged 
beth. beyond the term, at which, with less skilful ma¬ 
nagement they must have arrived, from the ra¬ 
pid progress of true science, commerce, w'ealth, 
and knowledge, among the people. Her natural 
disposition to economy, confirmed by the ne¬ 
cessity of maintaining her independence on par¬ 
liament, or of .bartering prerogative against 
Supplies; made hej^jiot only sparing of the 
public treasureiJ)ut induced her rather to re¬ 
fuse the pecuniary aids oftered hgr by the com¬ 
mons, than to purchase them by the slightest 
Sacrifice of po^er. It is difficult to commend 
too highly as a virtue, the frugality of Elizabeth, 
since it neither partook of an illiberal, parsi¬ 
mony, nor degenerated into avarice, the vice 
of her grandfather Henry the Seventh. The 
want of economy in her immediate successor, 
exposed him to all the inroads of democratic 
violence, and accelerated under Charles the 
First, the destruction of royalty itself, 
daimrof* Besides the leading features of prerogative al- 
th«cro%vn. ready enumerated, many inferior, but very one- 

D’£we$, p. 141. and p. 175,176, — and p. 151. 

rous 
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fous rights or claims, existed under this reign.' chap. 
The court of wards c onstituted a severe and hu- ■ — t 
“miliating tribunal, which subjected the heirs of 1/74* 
all landed estates, during their minority, to the 
guardianship of the crown : great abuses were 
committed in its administration. The right of 
purveyance, or of pre-emption, formed a still 
more extensive grievance in its operation. The 
prohibition of the nobility from contracting mar¬ 
riage, wit hout previously obtaining the royal 
consent; similar restraints imposed on their 
leaving the kingdom; exemptions from prose*- 
^cution and seizure of their effects; embargoes 
laid on particular articles of trade; presents 
exacted to an indefinite amount; — all-these 
acts of interference, which tended to plunder, 
oppress, or trample on the subject, continued • 
to be exercised without opposition, till* a much 
later period ^ The circle which her power em¬ 
braced, may perhaps be still more strongly de¬ 
monstrated by observing that it extended even, 
to manners, dress, and fashion; objects .which ^ .. 
have ever been found by legislators and sove¬ 
reigns, harder to regulate than matters of a 
graver nature. Elizabeth, in 1574, issued a pro¬ 
clamation, enjoining all persons to conform to 
the modes worn in her own court, within four¬ 
teen days; and in order to enforce the obser¬ 
vance of so singular a command, she sent out 
her officer s to break the swords, or clip the ruffs, 

which exceeded the dimensions specified in her 
.*■■■■ —— ■ — ■ - 

J' Hiutne> V0I.V, p. 460—469. 
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prohibition. No act of power can convey 
livelier idea of the submission which she exacted, 
even in matters unconnected with government 
and policy; nor can any interposition more 
strongly prove the subservient state of the 
human mind which acquiesced in such regula¬ 
tions without a murmur *. Peter the First com¬ 
pelled his Muscovite subjects of both sexes, to 
fashion their external appearance to his 'man¬ 
dates; but'Louis the Fourteenth found the .ex¬ 
ertion of all his authority, utterly unequal to 
altering the formation of a female head dress. 
The reason is obvious. The Czar commanded 
a semi-barbarous nation. Louis, though an ab¬ 
solute monarch, was powerIess~oveTlnb3e3pd 
the decoratio ns of taste.. 

The revenues ofih^rown, which bore how¬ 
ever no proportion to the magnitude of its 
prerogatives, were as limited and scanty, as 
the latter were ample and comprehensjye. "When 
.we consider with how inadequate pecuniary 
resources, Elizabeth during four-and-forty years 
conducted the internal government; • fed the 
political dissensions in Scotland; defended or 
subjected Ireland; supported the Dutch; aided 
the Hugonots in France; repelled the attacks of 
Spain, the most formidable monarchy in Europe j 
and even carried her arms or inroads into the re¬ 
mote colonies and provinces of PhiliptheSecond; 
we are penetrated with admiration,and no longer 


* Camden^ p. 179 ‘ Strypej v©I. p. 603. Townsend’s Jounials, 

p. 450. 
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wonder at the high applauses bestowed by her chap. 
contemporaries, on her wisdom and capacity. . _ _ ^ 
No effort of economy the most vigilant and if74« 
unremitted, could however have enabled her to ^f^*jJ***““ 
compass objects so vast, many of which de- ^yai de¬ 
manded large financial supplies, unless she had n»in. 
availed herself of the power of alienating and 
selling the royal^domain^ Her dread oT the 
encroachments ol parliament, induced her to 
have recourse to an expedient, which though it 
personally liberated her from present embarrass¬ 
ments, yet by effectually impoverishing the 
crown, involved the princes of the family of 
Stuart her successors, in accumulated distress. 

To this resource must be added the energy and 
spirit of enterprize, exhibited by her subjects; 
who, when it was necessary to defend their 
country, or to undertake foreign maritime expe¬ 
ditions, did not wait for the sanction of law, 
but anticipated the wants of government, by 
equipping and arming ships at their private ex¬ 
pence. Incredible exertions of the nature to 
which we allude, were made on different occa¬ 
sions during Elizabeth’s reign. 

No regular troops, properly sq denominated, Military 
existed in England at this period, the only body 
of military forces capable of being called out on 
a sudden emergency, being the nailiti a. They 2oo^ 
were computed in 1574 ^not to Tsir very short 
o f two hundred thousand in numbe r; "Hut their 
discipline was by no means such as to permit 


• Hunei Yol.y. p.473'-'476. 
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of a reliance on them for defence; and the 
eastern coasts were frequently plundered by 
small bodies of Spaniards, sent over from 
Flanders for that purpose Elizabeth’s great¬ 
est security consistedln the general attachment 
of all ranks of her subjects, produced by her 
attention to their welfare, and the wisdom of 
her measures. Even the Catholics, conscious 
of the lenity and beneficence of her administra¬ 
tion, gave her the most unequivocal testimonies 
of loyalty in 1569., during the Northern rebel¬ 
lion undertaken in favour of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.' 

The English navy can scarcely be said to 
have had any permanent existence before the 
yea^ 1574; nor was it till after the memorable 
Spanish invasion of 1588, that it began to 
assume a more settTeTfofm7 and continued an¬ 
nually to receive augmentations. At the com¬ 
mencement of this reign, the whole number of 
seamen in Elizabeth’s dominions, was not esti¬ 
mated at more than twelve thousand. Trading 
vessels, on occasionFdf danger, were converted 
into ships of war; and the Queen gradually 
emancipated herself from the necessity, under 
which her father, Henry the Eighth had found 
himself, of applying to the Hanseatic towns for 
assistance, ,when obliged to equip a fleet. The 
royal navy might be reckoned at about twenty 
large ships, and three gallies, which generally 
lay in the river Medway, near Gillingham- 

>> Hume, V0I.V. p. 481 and 483. ' * « Camden, p. 115. 
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castle. They appear however to have been chap. 
constantly ready for service. ^ , 

The true principles of commerce were not 15,4. 
sufficiently understood, at the period which we Commerce, 
are reviewing, to receive from the government 
an effectual protection. Monopo lies, patents, 
and exclusii?e grants of various kinds, conti- 
nually emanating from the crown, oppressed the 
genius of trade, and checked its progress; but 
the spirit of naval enterprize which characterised 
the sixteenth century, made ample amends for 
every impediment. The recent discoveries and 
conquests of the Spaniards in the new world, 
when added to those of the Portuguese beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope in India, excited the 
emulation and exertions of England. The 
most important maritime attempts were under¬ 
taken by individuals, who attempted to navigate 
the frozen ocean, with the hope of finding a 
passage round the northern pole, in both direc¬ 
tions, to America, and to China. However 
unsuccessful these endeavours proved, new ad¬ 
venturers appeared, and channels of trade 
hitherto unknown, were explored in every direc¬ 
tion. The intercourse with Muscovy, which 
proved peculiarly beneficial, received the great¬ 
est encouragement from the Czar, John Basilo- 
witz. It is scarcely credible that as early as 
*570* when navigation and commerce must 
still be regarded as in their infancy, the English 
undertook and executed plans so bold and ha- 


^ HumC) voL Y. p. 480. 
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CHAP, zardous, as hardly to be exceeded in the present 
■ - . age. Besides the voyages of Fro bisher, Davis , 

- Haw kins, and many others, <w 1 iTch were partly 

St"4rlze. intended to discover, or to colonize distant parts 
of the globe; the traders to Russia ascended 
' the river Puna, to the town of Wologda; trans- 
port^ their commodities by land",^through the 
interior provinces of Muscovy, to Jaroslau; 
and thence descending the Wolga, arrived at 
the ci ty of Astracan. Tliey afterwards crossed 
tlie Caspian Sea, from its northern, to the 
southern extremity; entered Persia, and not¬ 
withstanding the*obstacles arising from the un-. 
settled state of the country, as well as from the 
deserts which they were compelled to pass, 
penetrated to the marts of Casbin, Taverin, and 
other places, where they disposed of their goods. 
The perpetual wars which, under Amurath the 
Third, were waged by the Turks, upon Persia, 
bereaved the English nation of so extraordinary 
and beneficial a commerce; but the very at¬ 
tempt manifests the ardour and spirit which then 
pervaded the middle ranks of society*. The 
gold trade, carried on with the negroes of 
the coast of Guinea and Angola, had existed 
ever since the end of the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, notwithstanding the remonstrances made 
by the court of Lisbon, which government pre¬ 
tended to the sole and exclusive dominion of 
that part of the globe. Elizabeth adjusted the 
differences with Portugal, in 1571, by a com- 

* Caind«n', p 105. 106.—and p. 86. 
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mercial treaty, which still left her subjects at chap. 
liberty to prosecute their traffic to the western' ^ 

shores of Africa.*^ 1574. 

In 1563, Cardinal Granve]le,< who as first T™’e 
minister, conducted the affairs of the Spanish "iththe 
Netherlands, under Margaret of Parma, Gover- 
ness of the Low Countries; having induced that 
Princess to prohibit the importation of English 
cloths into those provinces, the city of Einbden 
in East Friezland, was chosen for the mart or 
staple, t o which sh ould be sent the w oollen manu- ^ 
factures of En gland^ i 5 ut soon afterwards, the 
original treaty, denominated “ the great inter¬ 
course,” wa s revived by the mutual necessities 
e f th e t wo ^untriesC It ^lecame again com- 
pletely suspended by the quarrel. which took 
place in 1568,' between the’courts'of London 
and Madrid, on occasion of the seizure and de* 
tention of the Genoese vessels, destined to carry 
pecuniary remittances to the Duke of Alva. 
Hamburgh was then substituted during some 
years, as the channel of trade to Germany, instead 
of B ruges and Antwerp j but early i n 1973, 

Philtp the Secon d, whose Flemis h subjects se* 
v erely f e lt ^ne pm ation of tfie English com» 
m erce , co nsented to renew the ancien t treaty 
b etween tlie two crow ns**. fKe oppressions of 
that bigotted^nd tyrannical prince, had already 
driven great numbers of his most industrious 
subjects to abandon Flanders, and to take refuge 


\ 

* Camden, p.147. * Rapin, toI.tu. p. 348. and 249. 

^ Rapin, yoLvii. p.332. and 322, CaffideH, p.x8i. and 182. 
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Wool. 
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turei. 


under Elizabeth’s protection. They settled prin¬ 
cipally in the eastern and southern counties of 
the kingdom, where they introduced the art of 
manufacturing Bays, as well as various species 
of linen and woollen cloths, previously un¬ 
known in England*. As early as 1565, parlia¬ 
ment appears to have made the ' ^icle of \vd^ 
an object of the most serious atte ntion. An act 
then passed, prohibiting under penalty of forfei¬ 
ture and imprisonment for the first offence, and 
on pain of felony for the second, the exportation 
of sheep. The annual amount of the woollen 
trade to Flanders, which was immen§e, con¬ 
tinued to be progressive, during all the reign 
of Elizabeth ; but the whole number of vessels 
employed by the English in trade, before the 
year 1574, seems not to have exceeded tw^elve 
hundred j and the greater part of these were 
small, being short of eighty tons burdenCom¬ 
merce itself must have been very precarious and 
insecure, since the English channel was infested 
with pirates, particularly of the French ‘nation. 

With the exception of the woollen manufac¬ 
ture, most others appear to have’ been only in 
their iiifancy; and articles *df elegance or of 
luxury were fabricated in a much superior man¬ 
ner, both by the Flemings and Italians, from 
whom they were principally procured. The pro¬ 
cess of making gunpowder, was only a recent 
discovery, it being imported before 1561, from 
foreign countries. That of brimstone took place 

* Hum^ V0I.W p<4So. ^ Ibid. 
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four years later’. Silk stockin gs were worn by c H A P. 
Eliza b eth, very early in her reign : it is to be ^ 

observed thaAhey w ere knit, andrexcliisively of 1574* 
the colour ofblack'"^ Watch es, coaches, and 
many other appendages of dress or splendor, 
were t otally unknown among the English, till a 
later period than that under our review. 

London, like the other principal cities in the Population, 
kingdom, was composed of very mean wooden 
buildings, faced with clay of various colours. 

Brick and stone edifices s carcely began to be 
known, even a mong the highest nobility ; and 
the u se of glass for windows was limited to 
t he same class We can scarcely conceive in 
the present age, the aspect of the metropolis, 
under Elizabeth, which presented only narrow 
streets , u npaved, destitute of any regulations for 
c leansing or lighting them, and calculated at 
once to produce and to retain epidemic dis- 
tempers, by the accumulation of putrid sub¬ 
stances of every kind. Paris then laboured under 
nearly siiinlar inconveniencies; and it was only 
beyond the Alps, or the Appenines, that any 
approach had been made towards refinement in 
the construction or police of great cities. The 
foundation of the Exchange, constructed by the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Gresham, was laid in 
^ 71566 , and the edifice was completed in thefol- 
lowing year. Elizabeth displayed her protec¬ 
tion of trade, by visiting it in 1571, and giving 

* Rymer’s Foedera* tom.xv. p. 650. 

*" Howell’s Hist, of the World, toL iL p. ata. 

^ Harrison, bookii. ch.xii. 
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CHAP, it by proclamation the name of RoyaU w hich it 
^ still bears® We may judge however, of the slen- 
1574. der intercourse which subsisted'between the 
English and other nations, by the small number 
of foreigners found in London. Oh an accurate 
inquest taken in 1567, there were not dis¬ 
covered so many as five thousand , collected from 
• • everycountry in Europe; the majority of whom 
were Flemings,* who had been either compelled 
to fly for refuge to Elizabeth, by the persecu¬ 
tions of Philip the Second, or were induced to 
visit England from commercial motives.” 

Loans. .It was to Gresham, one of the most distin¬ 
guished characters of his time, who might justly 
be called a royal merchant, that the crown waaT 
indebted for its emancipation from the necessity 
of recurring to Antwerp for loans, whenever 
money was wanted on sudden and extraordinary 
emergencies. That opulent city, which before 
the insurrection of the Flemings against Spain, 
formed the greatest mart in the northern seas, 
could alone supply such funds; and interest was 
exacted at the rate of ten or twelve per cent. By 
G resham*s exam ple and exert ions, in conse- 
'quence of the calamities which overwhelmed 
A ntwerp under Philip the Second, London be¬ 
gan to make these pecuniary advances to the 
sovereign; and parliament fixed the rate of legal 
interest in 1571, at ten per cent.® 

Internal Scarcely any of those obvious and necessary 
police. precautions for the salubrity and cleanliness of 

° Hume vol. T.p. 483* ** Haynea, p.46i and 462. 

** Hume, vol. tu. p. 476 « ^d 483. 
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the capital, or for the safety and protection of c H^A P. 
its inhabitants, which we denominate, police, ,— 
were known at this period. London was in- 1574., 
fested with bodies o f riotous, dissolute, and 
tumultuous vagabonds, against whom it became 
frequently necessary to proceed with the ut¬ 
most rigour and promptitude of justice'. Simi¬ 
lar and even greater disorders were common in 
the provinces, where troops of profligate persons 
frequently assembled, committed depredations, o 
and set the laws at defiance.’ More than three (• . 

l uindred individuals w ere' executed every year 
on an average, for theft and robbery only, in 
the various parts of the kingdom, dui’ing the 
conimehcement of Elizabeth's reign '; a circum¬ 
stance very unfavourable to the idea of sira- 
pl icity or purity of manq.ers e xisting among th^ 
inferior orders of the people.^ ^ 

Gypsies constituted another nuisance of an J ij' 0 
astonishing magnitude, their aggregate numbers . 

throughout England, b eing supposed to exceed ^ ^ 
/C, ten thousan d; and parliament, as early as 1563, 
rendered it felony t o be seen or found for one 
month in their company The plague com - contagjoui 
mitted continual and terrible ravages; nor were distempe«. 
any wholesome regulations adopted, to prevent 
its entrance or progress. The garrison which 
under Dudley, Earl of Warwick,, had defended 
Havre-de-Grace against the, French, having 
brought it over to England in the summer of 

' Rymer, tom.xvi. p.a79. • Hume, vol. v. p.456. 

‘ Ripin, vol.YU. p.a48., note. 
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1563, more th an twenty thousan d persons were 
carried ofi' by its attacks, only in the city of Loh- 
don“. The use o f sea-coal as an article of fuel, 
seems to have been almost totally unknown in 
the metropolis, before n;74, wood being uni¬ 
versally used for culinary, and other purposes. - 
It was not till the reign of Janies the First, that 
from the immense and incre asing consumption 
o f wood, coals began to be imported a nd substi¬ 
tu ted in i ts place. 

' NotwithstanJing the progressive state of 
opulence and consideration among the com¬ 
mons, strong traces of the feudal grandeur and 
ancient magnificence of the barons or nobility, 
existed after Elizabeth’s accession*. The Earl 
of Leicester, her unworthy favourite, is said to 
have laid up arms for n^r ten th o u^nd men, 
in Kennelworth-castle. If we except Wolsey, 
who was an ecclesiastic, Robert Dudley may be • 
considered as the most powerful subject that 
had appeared in England since the Earl of 
Warwick, Neville , surnamed “the KingMakerJ * \ 
wh o perished at the _b attle o f Ba rnet, under 
Edward the Fourth. Ramparts, moats, artil* 
lery, and dependants who were ready to appear 
in arms on the first summons, still distinguished 
the residence of the nobility. In 1569, the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
drew together an army, amounting to four 
thousand foot, and six hundred horse, at a very 
short notice, composed almost wholly of their 

“ Camden, p.jI, 52. * Hume, vol. v. p. 486—487- 
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Catholic tenants, vassals, and retainers’". Per- C HAP. 
son al servitude did not become extinct till to- . _ f 
vv^rHs the close of this reign. ij74. 

It must be admitted that the age was not only Learning, 
learned, but that erudition w’as even more ge¬ 
nerally possessed or diffused, especially among 
the highest classes of "society, than in the pre-i- 
sent century. The enthusiasm, approaching to 
idolatry, with which the great writers of an¬ 
tiquity were received, on the first revival of 
letters, had not yet totally subsided, before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Lad}" Jane 
Grey, at seventeen years of age, was an accom- 
plished classic scholar. Not only Elizabeth, but 
her ministers, tavourites, and even the ladies of 
her court, w'ere familiar with the writings of the 
Greek philosophers, and the Roman historians*. 

The Queen, on many public occasions, proved 
the facility which she possessed in the dead 
languages; and learning eminently conduced to 
procure for its possessors, preferment or public 
employment*. But, ' pedantry infected the 
schools, the,universities, and the palace. The 
English language itself was far from having 
fixed its standard, or attained its perfection* 
History, poetry, natural philosophy, the drama, 
and all the elegant productions of refined taste 
or cultivated genius, were either unknown, of 
in their commencement. Bacon and Shak- . 
speare, formed each in their respective walks 
of composition, to attain the heights of literary 

y Camden, p.iij. * Hume, voLv, p.49o, 

^ Aficham, p.a4a. 
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CHAP, fame, tiad not passed the limits of childhood; 
nor had Spenser yet composed a' stanza of his 
IJ74. “ Fairy Queen.” Even Sir Philip Sydhey^s 

“ Arcadia” was not given to the world, till a 
later period of Elizabeth’s reign. 

State of , Ireland, before the year 1574, can only be 
Ireland, regarded as a barbarous provin ce, nominally 
constituting a dependency of the English 
crown ; but in reality productive neither 
of revenue, nor ess ential benefit and strengt h 
of any kind, to Elizabeth, though above 
four hundred years had elapsed since its 
conque ^ by Henry the Second. The intract¬ 
able nature of its inhabitants, their fierce cha¬ 



racter, their ignorance, superstition, and servile 
reverence for the Romish see; their want of 
arts, manufactures, trade, and civilization; above 
all, the unlimited authority exercised by the 
great barons and nobility, over their vassals; 
—these causes, aggravated in many instances 
by tyranny or mal-administration on the part 
of the English princes, conspired to bereave 
them of any solid advantage, from their titular 
supremacy over the island, which was in fact, 
from the period of Elizabeth’s accession down 
to her death, in a state of perpetual revolt, and 
of open or concealed commotion. The pro¬ 
vince of Ulster i n particular furnished her the 
most copious matter of alarm, occupied her 
attention, exhausted her finances, and fre¬ 
quently emancipated itself from her obedience,. 
The Queen exerted in vain her clemency, and 
her severity, by turns; no permanent tran¬ 
quillity 
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quillity was established in that part of the island, chap. 
Shan 0 *Neil/ who had been created Earl of, 
Tyrone, by Henry the Eighth, and who deno- 1574. 
mi nated himself fcng of Ulster, was a barba¬ 
rian of no common species; inaccessible to 


pity, gen erosity, or forgiveness. He was sur-> 
named iJacco, or the Lame'’. The description 
left us by Camden, of his appearance and at¬ 
tendants, in the year 1562, when he came over 
to London, to implore pardon for his multiplied 
crimes and offences, appears equally extraor¬ 
dinary and picturesque. “ He was accompa- Barbarism 
nied,” says that historian, “ by a guard of Gal- of the great 
lowglasses, bearing axes, and bareheaded; their 
curled hair hanging loosely down dishevelled. 

They wore yellow surplices, dyed with saffron 
or urine;^ long sleeves, short coats, and hairy man¬ 
tles. The English gazed at them with the same ad¬ 
miration, which they would now express at the 
sight of a Chinese, or an American*'.’’* O’Neal 
behaved with a sort of haughty and arrogant 
submission towards Elizabeth, resembling the 
account given us by Voltaire, of Cavalier’s con¬ 
duct, who had commanded the insurgents in 
the province of the Gevaudan, when he repaired 
in 1709 to the court of Louis the Fourteenth. 

The Queen nevertheless pardoned, restored, and 
sent Tyrone back with honour, to his native 
country. 

In return for so much lenity, he again look insun-ec- 
up arms in 1567, against England. We may 
judge of the extent of his command, and the 


Camden, p.a5 —36. 
VOL. I, 
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CHAP, formidable power of such a rebel, by the troops 
or followers whom he' levied, and retained 
under his standard. Besides^ his body-guards, 
amounting to seven hundred men, he main¬ 
tained four thousand infantry, and a thousand 
cavalry A force very inferior in point of 
numbers, had deposed and imprisoned Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in that very year. Such was 
his unconquerable detestation of the English 
name and nation, that he offered the kingdom 
of Ireland to Mary; an offer which the proxi¬ 
mity of Ulster to the coasts of Galloway, might 
have greatly enabled him to effectuate; and of 
which, James the Fourth or Fifth, if either of 
those princes had then reigned in Scotland, would 
probably have endeavoured to avail themselves. 
Tyrone even strangled several of his own vassals, 
for no other alleged fault than feeding on Eng¬ 
lish bread*. His end was such as his enormities 
justly merited. Driven from his morasses and 
forests, by Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy, 
he threw himself upon the mercy of some Scot¬ 
tish insurgents whom he had previously injured, 
who cut him to pieces in their own camp. 

It is difficult to find a parallel in modern his¬ 
tory, to this savage chief, who reminds ui 
of the fabulous robbers and banditti of an¬ 
cient Greece. He not only seized and de¬ 
prived his own father,, of his rightful patri¬ 
mony, and put to death his natural brother^ 
but committed every other enormity or ex¬ 
cess. Like the KnipperdolUngs of the same 


His cha¬ 
racter. 


^ Camden, p.87. 
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century, and other leaders of the Anabaptists chap. 
in the German empire, O’Neal retained nume- ^ ^ 

rous c oncubines for his pleasures. “ A man,” 1574. 
says Camden, ** most polluted with murders and 
a dulterie s j and s^ immoderately addict ed to 
drunkenness, that in order to cool his boclj^hen 
inflamed with wine and iJsquebaugh, he was 
accust omed to bury himself in the earth, o r to 
wallow in mud up to the chin*.” W hen such 
were the manners of one of their greatest chiefs, 
we may conclude that the inferior classes of Irish, 
must have been equally uncivilized and ferocious. 

Munster became in its turn the scene of re- Frequency 
bellion in 1569; and the facility with which ofrebei- 
Philip the Second could introduce supplies of Munster, 
jnen and arms into that province, which by its 
|)Osition, open to the Atlantic Ocean, lay not 
very remote from the coasts of Gallicia and 
Biscay, rendered every insurrection there, pe¬ 
culiarly alarming to Elizabeth. The Earls of 
.Ormond and Desmond possessed in Munster, 
an authority similar to O’Neal’s influence over 
the northern parts of the island; but they ap¬ 
pear to have been more humane and tractable 
in their demeanor ^ The south western pro¬ 
vinces of Ireland constituted nevertheless, the 
most exposed and vulnerable part of the Queen’s 
.dominions, as she fully experienced towards the 
close of her reign. 

In 1570, Connaught, where the O’Briens, Coi> 
Earls of Thomond, were the most powerful 

. ^ Cam^n, p. S9. ‘ Ibid. p.u;» 118. 
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Barons, revolted; but it was speedily reduced 
to obedience. Even Leinster, though the most 
civilized portion of the kingdom, could not be 
retained in subjection by the presence of the 
Lord Deputy ^ These perpetual insurrections 
seem to prove, at least as much oppression and 
mal-adniinistration on the part of the English 
Government, as they evince the refractory, or 
untameable character of the Irish. The greatest 
effort made during this period of Elizabeth's 
reign, for the complete reduction of Ulster to 
her obedience, was undertaken in 1573, by 
Walter Devereux^ Earl of Essex, father of the 
unfortunate favourite who perished on the scaf¬ 
fold. He was accompanied by a numerous 
band of noblemen and gentlemen, on the expe¬ 
dition ; to defray the expences of which enter- 
prize, he borrowed of the Queen ten thousand 
pounds, bn a mort gage ofTn^ estat^ She, in 
recompence, made him a liberal grant of the 
lan ds to be conquered ; he engaging to main¬ 
tain, at his own charge, for their preservation^ 
two hundred horse, and four hundred infan- 
tr3\ The attempt proved equally unfortunate 
and ruinous to all the adventurers; but to none 
more than to the commander, Essex, who in¬ 
jured his fortune, narrowly escaped with his 
Hfe, and vainly implored Elizabeth’s assistance. 
She appears to have paid little attention to his 
entreaties, or his demands. ’ 

* Ibid, p.175—177* 
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Some endeavours to colonize and civilize the chap. 
island, were made in 1572, by Sir Thomas . 

Smith. He was secretary of state; and his i^74. 

• natural son conducted to the eastern coast of Uns^ccess- 
Ulster, a thriving colony.' Every foot soldier tempts at 
received in fee from the crown, one hundred coioniza- 
and twenty acres of land; and every horseman, 
two hundred and forty. These grants were tion. 
very considerable, the Irish acre being nearly 
or quite double that of England. Only one 
penny, annual quittance or rent, was exacted 
from the soldiers. But, the expedition turned 
out as unproductive, as Lord Essex’s attempt 
proved in the following year Money, either 
gold or silver, seems to have been scarcely 
known among the native Irish; the possessions 
of the chiefs, like those of mankind in the pa¬ 
triarchal and primitive ages of the earth, con¬ 
sisting principally in cattle. Brian MacPhelim, 

"who had usurped the territor3rbrCIandeboy in 
1573, possessed near thirty thou sahcl cows, be¬ 
sides sheep and hogs*. Corn and grain were 
little cultivated in'" the interTor provinces of the 
island. Wolves infested the country; and in 
*575> ^ pestilence swept off vast numbers of 
the inhabitants We may reasonably doubt 
whether Iceland was in a state of greater bar¬ 
barism at this period of time; and we may se¬ 
curely assert that Norway was more advanced 
in civilization. It was not without reason, 

Camden, p.164, 165. * Ibid. p. 175. 

® Ibid. p.i 6 j— 18 <. 
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when we reflect on the .geographical position 
and perpetual troubles of Ireland, that we find 
Elizabeth regarding it as the most insecure 
quarter of her possessions; and as peculiarly 
open to invasion from the power of Spain, 
which, even as eavl}^ as 1569, made some insi¬ 
dious attempts to excite a rebellion in the pro¬ 
vince of Munster. “ 


• CamdcBj p. iiiJ. 
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CHAP. II. 

SCOTLAND. 

Meviesjo of the Scottish History, from the death of James 
the Fifth, to the year 1574. —State of Scotland at 
that period. — Limited nature of the royal power. — 

Effect of the Reformation. — Revenues. — Military 
force. — Manners of the nation. 

T he kingdom of Scotland, long plunged in c H A P. 

domestic dissentions, and scarcely emerged ^ 

from barbarism under the first princes of the state of 
house of Stuart, cannot with propriety be said 
to have assumed any place in the European death of 
system, till towards the commencement of the the 
sixteenth century. Yet during the great strug- 
gle for the French crown, between the two 154*, 
families of Valois and of Plantagenet, which 
may be said to have lasted, though with in¬ 
tervals of repose, during near one hundred and 
twenty years, from Edward the Third, down to 
the complete expulsion of the English under 
Henry the Sixth, the Scottish princes invariably 
took part in the contest, as allies of France. 

To their valor was due the first check expe¬ 
rienced by Henry the Fifth in his career of 
success, when the Earl of Buchan defeated and 
killed the brother of that monarch, Thomas, 

E 4 Duke 
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CHAP. Duke of Clarence, in 1422, at the battle of 
Bauge in Anion. Under Charles the; Seventh, 
1488— the Scots rendered distinguished services in the 
154a* , field, to the French sovereign and nation. Nor 
were the Kings of France either insensible to, 
or regardless of the vast advantages to be de¬ 
rived from their alliance. Louis the Eleventh, 
while yet Dauphin and heir to the throne, was 
married to Margaret Stuart, daughter of James 
the First; a princess as much superior to the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, in virtue and mental 
endowments, as she fell below the daughter of 
James the Fifth, in personal beauty and attrac¬ 
tions. That matrimonial union having proved 
unproductive of issue, Francis the First be¬ 
stowed on James the Fifth, his eldest daughter, 
Magdalen, in 1535; and on her decease with¬ 
out children, two years afterwards James ac¬ 
cepted from his hand, an adopted French Prin¬ 
cess, Mary of Guise, then widow of the Duke 
of Longueville. Scotland • might therefore be 
considered as connected by the strongest ties 
with the house of Valois. James the Fourth 
not only manifested those sentiments, though 
he had married the eldest daughter of Henry 
the Seventh, but he fell a victim to his attach¬ 
ment for the French nation; having perished 
in the vigour of his age, with his bravest fol- 
* lowers in 1513^ at the battle of Flodden Field, 
gained over him by the arms of Henry the 
Eighth. James the Fifth in like manner ter¬ 
minated his life, at little more than thirty years 
of age, by a premature end, caused from the 

conflict 
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conflict of indignation and shame in his mind, chap. 
at being forsaken by his nobility, when he was . , 

on the point of invading England. His infant 1488— 
daughter, Mary, succeeded to his crown, and 
to the hereditary misfortunes of her family j as 
James himself had ascended the Scottish throne, 
when scarcely eighteen months old, after his 
father’s fall at Flodden Field. 

During the period of near nineteen years, 154a— 
which elapsed between the birth of Mary, and 
her return to Scotland, after the deatli of her 
husband, Francis the Second; that unhappy 
kingdom, abandoned to v£trious governors, was 
plundered and ravaged by the contending fac¬ 
tions : while the young Queen, educated in a 
foreign court, and altogether unacquainted with 
her own country or subjects, considered France 
as her asylum from anarchy and barbarism. , 

In fact, we may almost question whether Mary 
would ever have visited Scotland, if Francis 
had lived, or if she had given birth to a son by 
that Prince; since it was not without the ut¬ 
most repugnance, after long delays, that Cathe¬ 
rine of Medicis, and her uncles the Guises, in 
some measure compelled her to leave France. 

She had before her eyes, the melancholy fate of 
her father’s first wife, the Princess Magdalen of 
France, who did not survive her arrival in Scot¬ 
land more than two months. A consumption, 
accelerated in its progress by the severity of the 
climate, carried her oflp in the bloom of youth; 
but Brantome expressly assures us that Ronsard, 
the celebrated poet, who accompanied James the 

Fifth’s 
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CHAP. Fifth’s Queen into Scotland, informed him, that 
, . she expired of distress and repentance at having 

i54»-_ quitted her own country, for a barbarous king- 
1557* dom j constantly exclaiming with her last 
breath, “ Alas 1 I would be a Queen !** 

Regency of The Earl of Arran, afterwards better known 

GuiZ.°^ in history under the title of Duke of Chatel- 
herault, conferred on him by Henry the 
Second, King of France; a man of irresolute 
temper, and of very limited talents, being 
chosen Regent, exercised the office during 
eleven years. The intrigues and influence 
of the French court, compelled him at the end 
of that time, reluctantly to cede the dignity to ’ 
Mary of Guise, widow of James the Fifth, and 
mother to the young Queen. Perhaps no princess 
would have been better calculated to promote 
the prosperity, and to have restored the tran¬ 
quillity of Scotland, by her superior endowments 
of mind, and the virtues of her character; if 
she had not been propelled, from her culpable 
deference to the counsels of her brothers, the 
Duke of Guise and Cardinal of Lorrain, upon 
violent measures, both religious and civil. It 
became indispensable to sustain these acts, by 
the odious and unpopular introduction of French 
troops; but, far from attaining the end proposed, 
she gradually alienated the affections of the no¬ 
bility and people. Her government, feeble, pre¬ 
carious, and stained by repeated violations of 
faith, sunk into contempt. Insurrections against 
• her authority, in which religious zeal added 
fury to the other causes of complaint, became 
frequent j and though repeatedly dissipated by 

the 
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the address or vigour of the Regent, they per¬ 
petually revived with augmented force. * 

If Mary, Queen of England, had continued 
to*reign some years longer; or if Henry the 
Second, King of France, had not fallen prema¬ 
turely by a violent and unexpected accident; 
the power of the Queen Regent might never¬ 
theless have been sustained and perpetuated. 
But,under these critical circumstances, Elizabeth 
succeeded to her sister, and shortly afterwards 
Henry was killed in a Tournament, by the Count 
of Montgomery. Few events could have proved 
. more injurious to the authority, or more unpro- 
pitious to the projects of the Scottish Queen 
Dowager. France, which from that unfortunate 
period began to be involved in religious dissen- 
tions that terminated in civil war, was rendered 
in a great measure incapable of interfering with 
energy in the concerns of Scotland. On the 
other hand, the new Queen of England, unlike 
her bigotted predecelTor Mary, who in her rage 
against heresy, sacrificed the foreign interests 
of the monarchy; Elizabeth not only possessed 
talents the most indisputable for government; 
but every motive or principle, personal and 
political, combined to induce her to extend 
protection to the Scottish insurgents. It had 
become indispensable to lose no time in grant¬ 
ing this assistance, the French having already 
entered the port, and fortified the town of Leith ; 
and though the nobles who had taken up arms 


* Robertson’s Hist, of Scotland, vol.i. p.95—168. passim. Bran- 
tome. Dames illuitres, p. 310 and 311. 
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CHAP, against the Regent, proceeded formally to de- 
^ pose, and to declare her deprived of all rightful 

i5j 8. power, yet they were by no means in a condi¬ 
tion to enforce their sentence of deposition. 
They applied therefore to Elizabeth, who did 
not hesitate instantly to send a body of forces 
to their aid, preceded by a powerful squadron. 
Leith was besieged; and after a long and vigo¬ 
rous defence, during the progress of which the 
Queen Dowager expired, the place surrendered 
by capitulation, to the united army of England 
- ic6o. and Scotland. A treaty followed, by the terms 
of which, the French troops were compelled 
immediately to evacuate the latter kingdom 
and Elizabeth, at the commencement of her 
reign, in consequence of so vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful an interposition, acquired an interest and 
an ascendancy which she never afterwards lost, 
in the Scottish affairs and counsels. 

December. The decease of Francis the Second, which 
took place a few months subsequent to these 
' events, enabled, and in some measure compelled 
Mary, the young Queen of France and Scot- 
Reign of land, to revifit her hereditary dominions. Her 
reign, which lasted scarcely seven years, from her 
, arrival at Edinburgh, down to the time of her 
flight into England, and her consequent imprison¬ 
ment, is so intimately connected with the history 
of Elizabeth, as to form an integral and insepar¬ 
able part of it: nor, after the review which has 

been taken of the latter, does it seem necessary 
\ 

^ Robertson, vol. i. p. 168—236. 
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to enter here upon any discussion of the history c 
of Scotland during that period. The mal-ad- 
ministration of Mary, succeeded by the Catas¬ 
trophe of the King her husband’s violent 
death, and her own marriage with the Earl of 
Bothwell, excited universal abhorrence, as w^ell 
as indignation. Her captivity and deposition 
became the natural and inevitable consequences 
of these crimes; and she only effected her escape 
from confinement, to incur a still greater mis¬ 
fortune, that of falling into the hands of Eliza¬ 
beth, her inveterate enemy and rival. 

The similarity between the character, actions, i 
and tragical death of Jane the First, Queen of , 
Naples, who reigned in the fourteenth century, 
and those of Mary Queen of Scots, is so striking, 
as almost to excite incredulity, if the facts were C 
not incontestable. Both princesses reigned in |' 
their own right, and assumed the government of 1 
their respective kingdoms, at nineteen years of, ^ 
age. Jane married her cousin, Andrew, Prince of i 
, as Mary espoused her relation, Henry, , 
lord Darnley. The two Princes who were cha¬ 
racterized by the same want of every amiable 
or estimable quality, became equally odious to 
their wives. Andrew was strangled at nineteen •' 
years of age, as Henry was blown up with gun- / 
powder, nearly at the same period of life. Both ) 
Queens were universally accused of being privy / 
to, or implicated in the murder of their hus¬ 
bands; and both almost immediately married 
the person suspected of perpetrating the crime. 
Jane gaveher hand to Louis, Prince of Tareiito, 

one 
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CHAP, one of her own subjects, just as Mary did her’s 
. . to the Earl of Both well. As Mary was driven out 

1561— of her dominions, and forced to take refuge in 
>56*. England, so was Jane compelled to fly into Pro¬ 
vence. Lastly, as if no circumstance should 
be wanting to complete the resemblance, the 
' Queen of Naples was smothered in 1381, between 
/ two mattresses, by order of Charles de Durazzo, 

I her cousin j as the Queen of Scots perished in 
\ 1587, by the axe, in virtue of an order from 
{ one of her nearest relations, Elizabeth. The 
' beauty, attractions, and graces of Jane, are as 
much celebrated by the Neapolitan historians, as 
Mary's personal charms constituted the theme 
of the Scottish writers. ^ History presents no 
instance of so extraordinary and close an ana¬ 
logy, as existed between these two unfortunate 
sovereigns. We may however remark that Mary 
Stuart resembled her grandmother Margaret 
Tudor, wife of James the Fourth, in many points 
of character. Both were handsome, spirited, and 
gallant. Both married successively three hus¬ 
bands; Margaret, after the death of James, hav¬ 
ing espoused first the Earl of Angus, and lastly 
Lord Methven. Margaret, like her grand¬ 
daughter, governed Scotland for some time as 
Regent, subsequent to the defeat of Flodden 
Field. But the Scots, incensed at her hasty 
nuptials with Angus, deprived her in 1514, of 
all share in the government. More fortunate 
than Mary, she expired of a natural death in 
1541, the year preceding the birth of the latter 
Princess. 

i5 
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As it had become indispensable, after the im- c ha p. 

prisonment of Mary in Lochlevin Castle, to <_ ^ _ , 

elect a Regent who might represent the person 1561— 
of the sovereign, till such time as the young 
King, then in infancy, should attain to years of of the Earl 
discretion, the Earl of Murray was chosen to of Murray, 
fill the office. He was a natural son of James 1568— 
the Fifth, in the vigour of life, and endowed 
with qualifications which would have rendered 
him worthy of such an elevation ; if the preca¬ 
rious tenure by which he held his dignity, and 
the number of adherents who still waited only 
for a favourable occasion of restoring the Queen, 
had not compelled him to recur to the support 
of Elizabeth; and on many occasions, to sacri¬ 
fice the honour and independence of the crown 
of Scotland itself, to his personal ambition. He 
condescended with this view, to become the in¬ 
strument of Elizabeth’s enmity against Mary, at 
the conferences of York and of Hampton Court, 
which were successively held, with the pre¬ 
tended intention of restoring the captive Queen 
of Scots, to some portion of political power. 

During his life, the predominance of England 
in the counsels of the latter country, was strongly 
marked; but the regency of Murray proved of 
short duration : he was assassinated at Linlith¬ 
gow, by a private gentleman whom he had in¬ 
jured, and the kingdom relapsed anew into in¬ 
ternal dissention, * 


The 
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The Earl of Lenox, father to Henry Darnley, 
late titular King of Scotland, and in that capacity 
grandfather to James the Sixth, succeeded after 
an interval of a few months, to the office of Re¬ 
gent. Connected by every tie of obligation 
and of policy, with the Queen of England, who 
had favoured his election ; irritated against 
Mary, as having participated in the death of his 
son; and destitute'of talents or of forces, to 
emancipate himself and his country from their 
dependence on Elizabeth; her influence became 
augmented, rather than diminished, during the 
administration of Lenox. But another act of 
sanguinary violence, similar to that which had 
terminated the Earl of Murray’s life, cut short 
the Regency of his successor, in little more than 
a year after its commencement. 

The Earl of Mar, chofen to supply his place, 
held it nearly an equal time. His high and 
generous spirit, which was sustained by unim¬ 
peached integrity, impelled him deeply to la¬ 
ment the calamities of his country, and he 
vainly exerted himself to extinguish the inve¬ 
terate factions by which it was divided. Less 
docile and submissive than his predecessor, he 
attempted to rescue Scotland from the state of 
servile insignificance into which it had fallen, 
in consequence of Elizabeth’s interference. 
But, unequal to the execution of so patriotic a 
plan, and impeded by his own party in every 
effort for its attainment, his mind sunk under 

the 
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the disappointment, and he fell a victim to the CHAP, 
diseases occasioned by his extreme sensibility.** . j 

After so rapid a succession of Regents, which 157a. 
has no parallel in modern history, the Earl of ' 

Morton was raised to that office without a com¬ 
petitor; and under his administration, the king¬ 
dom of Scotland may justly be said to have 
fallen into the lowest degree of political humi¬ 
liation. Elizabeth sustaining him with all her 
power, and uniting her forces to those of Mor¬ 
ton, formed the siege of the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh ; the last place of strength which had 
continued to hold out for Mary. The fortress 
surrendered after a long and gallant defence; 
but the Regent tarnished his acquisition, by the 
cruel abuse which he made of it, and by his 
severity towards the vanquished rebels.* 

In 1574, Scotland, which during the course of 
successive centuries, had continually approved 
herself the rival and the enemy of England, no 
longer appeared capable of molesting that 
country’s repose. Exhausted by feuds and in¬ 
ternal commotions, destitute of pecuniary or 
of commercial resources, and governed under 
a Regent constituted by Elizabeth, whom her 
bounty maintained; few traces of the proud 
and martial spirit, which characterised the 
times of her ancient kings, the Bruces and the 
Stuarts, are henceforward to be discovered, 

Scotland, notwithstanding some short intervals 
of alienation or of resentment, gradually sunk 

* Robertion, yoLil. p. i—37. • Ibid, p.38—51. 
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into a state of subserviency, nearly resembling 
the condition of an English province; and 
seemed to anticipate the final incorporation of 
the two kingdoms, which took place at the ac- 
ceffion of James, early in the ensuing century. 

The power of the Scottish princes, during 
the course of the sixteenth century, did not by 
any means advance with the rapidity, which 
marked the progress of the monarchical autho¬ 
rity in most of the other European states. While 
Louis the Eleventh had fully established despo¬ 
tism in France; and while in England, the sub¬ 
tle policy of Henry the Seventh, follow'ed by 
the capricious tyranny of Henry the Eighth, 
had sapped, or had overturned the privileges of 
the nobility; in Scotland on the contrary, the 
antient foundations of the Aristocracy seemed 
to bid defiance to every attack. The sovereign 
could scarcely be considered in any other light, 
than as the head and chief of his Barons, from 
whom he was faintly distinguished by external 
pre-eminence and dignity ^ Many causes had 
contributed to prolong, and to fortify the 
feudal system among the Scots. The small 
number, added to the vast landed possessions 
of the nobles ; the mountainous, as well as ste¬ 
rile nature of the country, difficult to penetrate 
and to subject; the intimate connection which 
subsisted between the lord and his vassals; a 
connection strengthened by consanguinity, in¬ 
terest, and affectionthese principles upheld 


^ Robertson, vol.i. p.si—.|a. 
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the fabrick. But more than all, the long sue- chap. 
cessive minorities of James the Fifth, of Mary, . - I y 
and of her son, James the sixth ; each of 1574* 
whom succeeded to the crown in infancy; 
had relaxed the vigour of government, pro¬ 
duced an oblivion or a contempt of the royal 
functions, and had introduced every species 
of disorder into the different departments of 
stated After the return of Mary from France 
in 1561, the crown might still by manage¬ 
ment, time, and address, have gradually re¬ 
covered, if not extended its prerogatives; but 
her misconduct, followed by her crimes, her 
deposition, and her flight to England, discon¬ 
certed every effort of this nature. An infant 
prince, under the tuition of a Regent, pos¬ 
sessed the nominal supremacy over a fierce 
and uncivilized nation. Of four noblemen suc¬ 
cessively elected to fill the office, during the 
short space of five years, two had perished by 
assassination. The Earl of Morton himself ex¬ 
ercised only a precarious and ill-established 
power, sustained by the English influence or 
treasures, under a minor king. 

As if the combined operation of such multi- Genlui ©f 
plied causes or circumstances, were not suffi- matiol 
cient of themselves to humble, and almost to 
extinguish the royal authority j another event, 
in some measure peculiar to Scotland, and 
capable even alone, of shaking the very basis 
of monarchical power, had recently taken place. 

The Scottish Reformation, completed in 1560, 

■ Robertson, —39. • 
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CHAP, had been conducted upon principles widely 
■ .^1* . different from thole motives which actuated the 

ii74* English princes, who subverted the Catholic 
faith and establishments. Edward the Sixth 


Lords of 
Articles. 


and Elizabeth, while they corrected the abuses, 
retained nevertheless many of the ceremonies 
and forms of the Romish church ; and far from 
destroying the ecclesiastical polity or dignities, 
they admitted neither change nor innovation to 
take place in that essential article. But, the 
ardent and republican spirit of the Scottish re¬ 
formers, was not to be repressed by the sanc¬ 
tity of usages, however venerable, useful, or 
judicious. After having rendered their doc¬ 
trines triumphant, and having seized on the 
lands of the clergy, they could not rest satis¬ 
fied without destroying the Hierarchy itself. 
The democratic constitution of church govern¬ 
ment, introduced by Calvin at Geneva, was 
imitated in Scotland; and by the substitution 
of Deacons or Presbyters, in the place of 
Bishops, the crown itself became in a great 
measure deprived of one of its most essential 
supports for withstanding popular violence.* 

• Notwithstanding these bulwarks against mo¬ 
narchical power, framed by the people, the 
Kings of Scotland seem however to have en¬ 
joyed a right or a prerogative, which in times 
of subordination and repofe, might have enabled 
them to surmount every constitutional barrier. 


• Rapin’s Hist, of England, vol. tH. p. *29. Hume’s Hist, of 
England, vol.v. p.ao—30. and p. J7— 39. Robertson, rol. i. 
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• taxes, properly so denominated, and regularly 

, exacted from the subject, were unknown among 
the Scots''. Even in 1555, when Mary of Guise, 
then queen regent, ventured to propose in 
Parliament, a contribution upon property 
throughout the kingdom, though of the smallest 
description, the proposal was rejected with in-, 
dignation*. Ten years’later, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, attempted as unsuccessfully, by virtue of 
the royal prerogative, to levy pecuniary sup¬ 
plies. Fines and loans were demanded, with a 
view of enabling her to maintain a body of 
forces against the rebels, who had openly in¬ 
sulted and attacked the throne ; but she soon 
discovered the impracticability of enforcing 
her commands, and was necessitated to adopt 
other measures for raising money™. No act 
contributed more towards rendering the Earl 
of Morton’s Regency odious, than his grant¬ 
ing licences or monopolies, for carrying on 
particular branches of trade; while he laid im¬ 
positions on commodities, in order to supply 
the wants of the exchequer. These expe¬ 
dients, equally repugnant to the genius of the 
Scottish constitution, as they were contrary to 
the usages of the nation, excited universal re¬ 
sentment." 

It may naturally be supposed that in such a 
state of society, kings destitute of authority 
and of revenues, could not maintain any body 


* Ibid. p.l52. 

■ Ibid. Tol.ii. p. 


^ Robertson, p. 17,18. 
* Ibid. p. 34». 
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of regular forces. James the Fourth, and his ( 
son James the Fifth, combated in fact only at ^ 
the head of their nobility, who were attended 
to the field by their respective vassals. But, 
how feeble was the royal influence or com¬ 
mand over such an army, may be judged from 
the memorable action that took place at Sol¬ 
way, in 1542; where the great Barons, dis¬ 
gusted with their sovereign, preferred rather 
falling into the hands of their enemies the Eng¬ 
lish, together with the sacrifice of their personal 
liberty, than submission to the general whom 
James the Fifth had thought proper to appoint 
their commander®. Four years later, in 1546, the 
conspirators, amounting only to an hundred 
and fifty, who assassinated Cardinal Beatoun, 
maintained themselves in the castle of St. 
Andrew’s, and held it out against the whole 
power of the Earl of Arran, then Regent, for 
the space of five months'*. Mary of Guise, 
during her Regency, was constantly sustained 
by French troops, who appear on some occa¬ 
sions to have been carried to the number of 
six thousand, and scarcely ever to have fallen 
below three thousand soldiers. They were 
paid and maintained by Henry the Second, 
or by his successor, Francis; and eminently 
contributed to support the precarious dignity, as 
well as to enforce the illegal or oppressive mea¬ 
sures, of the Queen Regent’. But, by the treaty 
of Edinburgh concluded in 1560, these forces 

• Robertson, vol.i. p.73, 74. P Ibui. p.ii4. 

^ Ibid. p. 180. 
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CHAP, were compelled to evacuate the kingdom; and 
V -. Mary her daughter, when she returned to her 
1574* dominions, in 1561, possessed no foreign army 
Paucity of on which she could rely for support. We find 
bers!!"'^™' that she was unable to retain more than six 
hundred cavalry, and about half the number 
of infantry, besides her ordinary guards. Even 
this small force exhausted her scanty treasury, 
as they received regular pay, and might be 
considered in the light of disciplined soldiers'. 

All the battles of Mary's reign were fought 
by the retainers of the Barons, who followed 
their superiors to the field, with equal alacrity 
and prompt obedience, indifferently either to at¬ 
tack, or to defend the crown. The nobles who 
drove the Earl of Both well to seek his safety by 
flight, and who afterwards deposed the Queen 
herself in 1567, never brought together above 
three thousand followers, in order to effect so 
complete a revolution’. At the battle of Lang- 
side, fought in the subsequent year, which de¬ 
cided the fate of the Scottish Princess, the two 
armies were entirely composed of the adherents 
of the' Hamiltons and other great lords, who 
had hastily joined Mary, after her escape from 
Lochlevin castle, on one side; and on the other 
part, of the vassals of the Earl of Murray and 
his friends. No regular troops fought with 
either party*. We may reasonably conclude 
that under the Regencies which followed, the 

* Robertson, toI. i. p. 341. • Ibid. p. 44a. 

* Hume’s Hitt of England, vol. T. p.iay, laS. Robertson, voI.i. 
p.«i—457. 
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CHAP, court, from the early age of seven years, and 
accustomed to its magiiiticence, endeavoured, 
IJ74. not without success, to introduce some portion 
of that splendour and refinement among her 
own subjects; though even these attempts were 
impeded or censured by the Scottish reformers, 
the severe and melancholy genius of whose reli¬ 
gion, seemed to be inimical to every species of 
innocent gaiety, or of gallant diverfion.* 

Manners. After Mary’s imprisonment, scarcely any 
.vestiges of a royal court are to be discovered 
during the four successive Regencies, till the 
period of James the Sixth’s majority. Edinburgh 
was regarded as the capital of the kingdom, but 
could not be deemed the ordinary residence of 
the young king, who was principally brought up 
and refided at Stirling. The manners of the 
nation continued to be fierce, rude, and on 
many occafions barbarous. They were strongly 
tinged with the morose and gloomy spirit of the 
Reformation, as introduced into Scotland; 
which had in a great measure destroyed or im¬ 
poverished the hierarchy, and nearly established 
a democratic form of ecclesiastical government 
and worship. Scarcely any thing in fact, except 
the name of tlie Episcopal function, remained 
Ecciesiasti- in 1 572 ; and so completely were the revenues 
cal reve- of the cluirch sequestered by the crown, or 
seized on and appropriated by the nobility, that 
the whole aggregate sum, then annually appro¬ 
priated to the support of the Scottish clergy 


* Hume’s History of England) vol. t. p. 51—53. 
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> throughout the kingdom, did not exceed nine c H A 'P. 
o . 11. 

thousand Pounds sterling^. Civil war, height- 

ened by personal injuries and animosity, which 1574* 
inflamed the two factions, impelled them to 
the most sanguinary acts. The parties of Mary 
and of James, in the names of their respective 
sovereigns, equally desolating the country, car¬ 
ried their ravages over every part of Scotland. 

' It is difficult to believe that even so late as 
1572, during the siege of the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh, the leaders on both sides had so totally 
obliterated or extinguished all the sentiments 
of natural humanity, as to renew the massacres 
committed near four centuries earlier, by 
Richard the First, and by Saladin, in Palestine. 

The prisoners of war were inhumanly led out 
to.execution, without distinction of rank or of 
quality, to the number of fifty at a time; and a 
practice which would disgrace the most savage 
people of the globe, long continued to be ex¬ 
ercised in Scotland. * 

Uncivilized as the age must be regarded in Letters, 
other respects, it was not destitute of an ac¬ 
quaintance with letters j and the Latin compo¬ 
sitions of Buchanan, more especially those 
which are poetical, would alone be sufficient to 
rescue the Scottish nation from the imputation 
of ignorance. Buchanan, who was born under 
the reign of James the Fourth, early in the 
sixteenth century, seems to have experienced 

^ Robertson, vol. i. p. 39a. androLii. p. 38—41. 

^ Ibidi Yol. ii. p. 30, 31. 
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CHAP, the ordinary, though not the inevitable fate 

^ , of men of genius. The far greater part of his 

IJ74* long life was passed in a species of exile from 
his native country, pursued by malevolence, 
party violence, or religious persecution. By 
turns we find him, when driven from Scotland, 
struggling for subsistence, on the banks of the 
Thames, the Seine, and the Garonne. Even 
Portugal furnished him first an asylum, and 
subsequently a prison. After having been 
charged in his youth by James the Fifth, with 
the tuition of his natural son, who became the 
Regent Earl of Murray; Buchanan in his ad¬ 
vanced years beheld the infant King James the 
Sixth confided to his care. Retiring from that 
honourable employment, he expired in old age, 
at Edinburgh, in 1582, universally recognized 
as the most elegant writer to whom Scotland 
had then given birth. * Nor have posterity ques¬ 
tioned the validity of his pretensions to fame. 
His claims are various, as a poet, a dramatic 
writer, and an historian. Even his muse was 
divided between sacred and profane verse, while 
sometimes he paraphrases David, and sometimes 
with more felicity imitates Horace. Yet, his 
“ Psalms,” which he translated while in a Por¬ 
tuguese prison, appear to have given him more 
contemporary celebrity, than did his “ Odes or 
Satyres.” His tragedies, whether borrowed from 
Euripides, or formed on subjects taken from Holy 
Writ, are classical compositions, though not 
abounding with original thoughts, nor distin¬ 
guished by striking beauties. Like De Thou, 

Guic- 
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Guicciardini, and Mariana, his contemporaries, .CHAP. 
Buchanan undertook to compose the liistory of 
his own country; a work which he executed, and 1^74. 
has brought down to his own time. It is writ¬ 
ten, like all his other productions, in Latin. 

Though perhaps justly accused of displaying 
partiality to the order of things which over¬ 
turned Mary, Queen of Scots, as well as of 
outraging the memory of that infatuated Prin¬ 
cess ; and though the Scottish historian is cer¬ 
tainly inferior to his Roman model, yet it must 
always hold a distinguished place in elegant 
literature. The versatility of Buchanan’s ge¬ 
nius, in emulating by turns, the fame of Horace 
and of Livy, forms not the least remarkable 
circumstance respecting him, and has few pa¬ 
rallels either in antiquity, or in modern ages. * 


* Diet. Hilt. Tol. il. Art« Buchanan. 
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General mvew of the reign of Philip the Second^ from 
the death of Charles the Fifth. — Insurrection^ and 
progress of the Pevolution, in the Low Cotintries. — 
State of the Spanish monarchyin 1574 .—Immense 
power and revenues of Philip. — Defects of his admi¬ 
nistration, ^Public debt. — Trade.—State of the Arts. 
—RJigiotis persecution.—Decline cf Spain. 


CHAP. ^ I ^IIE foundation of the Spanish monarchy, 

^ which became in a few years so formidable 
Rise of the to the rcposc and liberty of Europe, was laid by 
Spanish marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 

"'1469—' junction of the crowns of Castile and Arragon, 
on the heads of those powerful .princes, con¬ 
firmed by the conquest of Grenada, and the 
expulsion of the Moors, who had reigned for 
several centuries, over the most fertile pro¬ 
vinces of Spain j all these acquisitions were 
cemented by the genius of Columbus. His 
discoveries opened a new world to the avidity 
and ambition of the first conquerors of Ame¬ 
rica; while Gonsalvo de Cordova in another 
quarter, at the extremity of Italy, acquired 
the kingdom of Naples for Ferdinand. These 
vast dominions devolving hy the decease of 
successive princes, to the Emperor Charles 

the 
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the Fifth, in right of his mother Joanna, sole CHAP, 
surviving issue of Ferdinand and Isabella; he i. ji 
added to them his hereditary provinces in the 1469— 
Netherlands, as well as subsequently the duchy 
of Milan, on the extinction of the family of 
Sforza. The reign of Charles, though clouded 1516— 
with some misfortunes, was nevertheless distin- „ 
guished during its greater portion, by the most Charles the 
brilliant success. The victory of Pavia, en- 
hanced by the capture of Francis the First; 
the sack of Rome, the prosperous expedition 
against Tunis, and the battle of Muhlberg, by 
which he became for a time, nearly despotic in 
the German empire; — these atchieveraents, 
while they covered him with personal glory, 
rendered him-equally the admiration and terror 
of the European continent. The evening of his 
life did not however correspond with the splen¬ 
dour of his meridian, and justified the querulous 
remark which fell from him, that “ fortune only 
favoured the young.’’ He was over-reached in 
policy, and compelled to* fly before the arms 
of Maurice, a Prince of the ducal house of 
Saxony, whom he had protected, and had raised - 
to the Electoral dignity. While suffering under 
the humiliation inflicted by so unexpected an 
attack, and anxious to repair his honour, at the 
same time that he recovered Metz from Henry 
the Second, King of France, Charles experi¬ 
enced a complete repulse under the walls of 
at city; the remains of his army escaping 
from the ravages of pestilence, 
t e sword of an incensed enemy. 

To 
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CHAP. To these political misfortunes, were added the 
^ pressure of personal and mental infirmity. A 
1516— premature decay of his bodily powers, yvhich 
*556. unnerved his mind, left it open to the impres¬ 
sion of various emotions, disregarded during 
the prosperity and confidence of youth. After 
revolving the idea in his thoughts, he de¬ 
termined to abdicate his crowns, and to retire 
from the great situation, which he was no longer 
able to fill with energy and capacity. The most 
august and affecting exhibition of the inanity of 
human grandeur, which has perhaps been ever 
made, was that given by Charles the Fifth, at 
Brussels, when laying down the Insignia of his 
dignity, before an immense audience, melted 
into tears. Neither the abdications of SylJa, 
nor of Diocletian in antiquity, were accom¬ 
panied with the same imposing concomitance 
of circumstances. Still less can the abdications 
of Philip the Fifth, King of Spain, or of Victor 
Amadeus, King of Sardinia, which took place 
in the last century, enter into the slightest com¬ 
parison with the act of Charles. All his titles 
and possessions descended to Philip his only son, 
with the exception of the imperial crown of Ger¬ 
many; which dignity, after many vain efforts 
to transfer from his brother Ferdinand, to the 
Prince of Spain, he was reluctantly obliged to 
yield to the former sovereign. Historians, rea- 

given him by Philip, have doubted whether the 
Emperor did not find occasion speedily to repent 

tii 


soning partly from the nature of man, and partly 
from some grounds of discontent which were 
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cares of government; and his vigilance unex¬ 
ampled, in directing his thoughts to the minutest 
details of administration. Superintending every 
atiair in person, his interference was felt through¬ 
out the immense extent of his territories, in 
every quarter of the globe. In application he 
has rarely been equalled, perhaps never exceed¬ 
ed ; and his strength of constitution aiding the 
activity of his talents, he dedicated whole nights 
to the labour of the cabinet, after having passed 
the day in the same painful exertions. Neither 
pleasure nor indolence relaxed his attention to 
public business. His information respecting 
the intrigues or measures projected in foreign 
courts, was superior to that possessed by any 
other contemporary prince ; as it formed one of 
his maxims, that intelligence could scarcely be 
purchased by a sovereign, at too high a price. 
He enforced the rigid execution of public jus¬ 
tice, and punished severely the infraction of the 
laws. Possessing great natural discernment, he 
knew how to distinguish, and how to call out 
superior talents. His ministers and generals 
were conscious that the eye and hand of a mas¬ 
ter was always present, who would investigate 
their conduct, and would rigorously appreciate 
its merits. Neither prosperity nor adversity 
altered the serenity of his demeanour, nor were 
capable of affecting the apathy of his temper. 
Seated at Madrid, as in the center of his vast 
dominions, he from thence surveyed, directed, 
and controuled all operations, not by delegates, 
but in person. 


These 
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These great endowments of character, were CHAP, 
unfortunately contrasted by vices and pre- . 
judices singularly insurmountable, as well as 1556. 
pernicious to his subjects. His bigotry was Vices and 
sullen,, sanguinary, and active to purposes of 
destruction, like that of his wife and relation, 

Mary, Queen of England. It was sometimes 
inflamed by the natural severity of his temper, 
and frequently made the vehicle, or the mask, 
of his insatiable ambition ; but it never became 
mollified or extinguished, at any period of his 
reign. Its operation, which produced the re¬ 
volt of the Netherlands, carried terror into 
every part of the Spanish monarchy; and shed 
torrents of human blood, during the insurrec¬ 
tion of the Moors in the province of Grenada, 
which his persecution had originally provoked. 

Even the memory of his own father, and the 
remains of those individuals who had been while 
living, most dear to Charles the Fifth, were not 
secure from Philip’s religious rage. To this de¬ 
structive principle, even more than to his love 
of empire, are to be traced ^nd justly ascribed, 
the calamities of his reign, and the detestation 
with which posterity has marked his character. 

Scarcely any prince in modern times, has been 
considered with such general abhorrence and 
antipathy. Nor did his private conduct in do¬ 
mestic life, afford any extenuation for his poli¬ 
tical crimes. Suspicious, vindictive, dissem- 
bling, and implacable, he showed himself the 
tyrant of his family, as much as the scourge of 
his people. Accused of having hastened the 

« fl death' 
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death of his second Queen, Elizabeth of France, 
as well as that of his son Don Carlos, and of his 
natural brother, Don John of Austria;—even 
if these atrocious charges are not sustained by 
positive evidence, yet it will be still more diflB- 
cult to exculpate him from the murder of Esco- 
vedo; from having authorized the assassination 
of William, Prince of Orange; and from many 
other flagitious acts, performed by his com¬ 
mand, or undertaken at his suggestion. 

Possessing boundless ambition, yet destitute 
of talents for war; and like Augustus, hardly 
supposed to possess even personal courage, he 
delighted in all the dark machinations of the 
cabinet; while from the recesses of his closet 
in the Escurial, he fed or fomented dissen¬ 
sion in every surrounding state. Capable of 
yielding to the impulse of love, and of forming 
connections of gallantry, his furious passions 
and relentless jealousy rendered them not only 
fatal to his confidents, but dangerous even to 
the object of his affection. Dreaded in his own 
court and capital, odious to all foreign nations; 
not beloved, even by the see of Rome, to which 
he professed and displayed so entire a devotion ; 
personally estranged from, and condemned by' 
his own relations of the German branch of the 
house of Austria; dear only to inquisitors; his 
reign was marked by the rapid decline and ex¬ 
tinction of that enormous power, which had me¬ 
naced and terrified Europe. Spain, though sus¬ 
tained by the emulation and valour of the finest 
troops, and fed by the perpetual influx of wealth 

from 
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from the New World, yet became unequal to c H A p. 
the vast expenditure, caused by Philip's bound- . p 
less projects of power and aggrandizement. He 1556. 
was disappointed in all his views upon France, 
so nearly realized; repulsed by Elizabeth, in his 
memorable attack upon England; and finally 
driven out of Holland, by the revolt of his own 
subjects, which had been occasioned by the.op¬ 
pressions of his general, the Duke of Alva. ** 

Among the numerous provinces which en- — 
tered into the component mass of the Spanish sute of 
monarchy, there were not any more commer- the Low 
cial, populous, wealthy, and important, than atPhiiip’J 
those of the Netherlands. They were however accession, 
held by Philip, under a tenure less absolute 
than almost any other portion of his hereditary 
dominions; the people having retained, from 
the generous policy of their ancient princes of 
the house of Burgundy, many of the most valu¬ 
able political, no less than civil franchises and 
immunities. Their inhabitants the Flemings, 
had been peculiarly dear to, and cherished by 
Charles the Fifth, who was himself a native 
of the city of Ghent. During the space of 
eighty years, they had been governed by 
females; and the mild administration of Mary, 

Queen of Hungary, sister to the late emperor, 
which had recently expired, rendered them 
more impatient of any rigorous controul. The 

^ Bcntivoglio^s Wan of Flanders, folio, p. 318. MayerneTur- 
q\ict, p,ia86—ia88.. Detormeaux Hist. d^Espagne, vol. iv. p. 191 
—195. Abrege Chron. Esp. vol.ii. p.456—45I- Gregorio Leti. 

Vie de Philippe Second, vol. vi. p. 396—443. De Thou, vol. xiii. 

p. ajd. 
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CHAP, new opinions of Luther and of Calvin had 
, found an easy introdiictian, and liad expe- 

1556— rienced a welcome reception, amorg; a pe<'ple 
*559* accustomed to disquisition, as wjh as fond of 
religious enquiry. The severe edic ts 'saied by 
Charles, with a view to jtrevent ail innovation, 
or the promulgation of doctrines stigmatized 
as heretical by the church of Rome, iiad not 
produced any permanent effect; and the exten¬ 
sive wars in which that monarch was involved 


Innova- 
tlons> and 
adls of ar¬ 
bitrary 
power. 


during almost his whole reign, had impeded 
their execution, or diminished their violence. 
But Philip, whose predominant passion was 
the extirpation of heresy, had no sooner con¬ 
cluded a peace with France, than he mani¬ 
fested his determination to enforce by rigo¬ 
rous measures, his father’s edicts. In order 


to effect this point, and to suppress the first 
appearances of departure from the- purity of 
the Catholic faith; he, by virtue of a papal 
permission, but in violation of the ancient pri¬ 
vileges of the Low Countries, augmented the 
number of bishopricks, and assigned them epis¬ 
copal revenues. Not content wuth the assump¬ 
tion of a power unacknowledged by the consti¬ 
tution of the Netherlands, and odious in its own 
nature; he openly avowed his intention to in¬ 
troduce into the Low Countries, the holy office 
of the Inquisition, according to the manner in 
which it was exercised in Spain. The affec¬ 
tionate loyalty of the Flemings, who had volun¬ 
tarily made him the donation of a million of 
Florins, (a sum exceeding eighty thousand 

pounds 
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pounds sterling,) immediately after the con- chap. 
elusion of the war with France; tended in ■ _ — f 
no degree to mollify the zeal, or to retard 1556— 
the resolution of Philip, upon a point where 
his bigotted prejudices, and his furious pas¬ 
sions, equally impelled him to perseverance. 

The seeds of disaffection thus early sown, re¬ 
quired only time and occasion to ripen them 
into revolt; an effect which would unquestion¬ 
ably have manifested itself with more rapidity, 
if its progress had not been retarded by the 
adherence of the nobility to the sovereign, 
coupled with the attachment felt by all ranks of 
people, for the person to whose wisdom and mo¬ 
deration, Philip, at his departure for Spain, had 
delegated the government of the Netherlands.® 

Margaret, natural daughter of the Emperor 1559 — 
Charles the Fifth, and wife of Octavio Farnese, e 

Duke of Parma, was selected by her brother, Parma ap- 
the King of Spain, for so delicate, as well as 

1 ciiti .1 govemesi 

arduous an employment. She had attained at of the Ne. 
this time, the thirty-seventh year of her age, tiieriands. 
and seemed to be endowed with almost every 
quality which could enable her to maintain the 
repose, while she augmented the felicity of the 
people entrusted to her care. Resembling her 
father, in the affability and condescension of 
her manners; a talent so powerful in its ope¬ 
ration, and so conciliatory of general affection; 
her natural parts, vigorous, solid, and formed 


• Strada, de Bello Belg. vol. i. p. 45 —65. Desormeaux, toI. It. 

p. 46 —«t. 
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CHAP, for government,' had been cultivated by edu- 
, , cation, and matured by experience. She equally 

1559— knew how to yield with dignity, as well as how 
deny with firmness. Being herself a native 
of Flanders, she had studied the character of 
its inhabitants, and adapted her administration 
to the genius, prejudices, and peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the Flemings. Sincere in her own 
profession and adherence to the Catholic reli¬ 
gion, her enlargement of mind, and her supe¬ 
riority to narrow bigotry, induced her never¬ 
theless to oppose, though unsuccessfully, the 
furious zeal of Philip. Convinced by the force 
of her judgment, of the danger and imprac¬ 
ticability of reducing to one standard of faith, 
a people among whom the new opinions had 
taken so strong a hold; she yet, while she 
remonstrated, endeavoured to enforce the or¬ 
ders transmitted to Iier from Madrid. Blending 
gentleness with the severity enjoined by Philip ; 
temporising, when necessity demanded lenient 
measures j and suspending or mitigating those 
edicts, which were calculated to produce a 
. general insurrection ; by her dextrous manage¬ 
ment she preserved the veneration and love of 
the Flemings, even at the time that she was 
made the instrument of their oppression. ** 

The jealous precaution of the King of Spain 
induced him, at the time when he appointed 
Margaret of Parma, his Governess of the Low 

Bentlrogllo, p. 8—1». Strada, Tof. i. p. <7—8x. Greg. 

▼ol. ii. p.a66, a67i 
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Countriesj to place near her person, and in a cer¬ 
tain degree to associate with her in the adminis¬ 
tration of the seventeen provinces, Anthony Per- 
renot, known in history by the title of Cardinal 
Granvelle. He had been employed by Charles 
the Fifth, who warmly recommended PerrenoPs 
talents and services, to his son Philip. No 
individual of that century, so fertile in extra¬ 
ordinary and illustrious men, was superior to 
Granvelle in many of the most eminent endow¬ 
ments of the human mind ; peculiarly in those 
which distinguish and characterise a statesman. 
Courage, secrecy, flexibility, penetration, for¬ 
titude ; even his enemies allowed him to pos¬ 
sess these qualities. His application to business 
was unremitting; and such was the compre¬ 
hensive facility of his genius, that he could 
conduct and regulate without confusion, at 
the same time, matters of the most complex 
and intricate nature. Notwithstanding these 
talents, so fitted for the government of man. 
k:ind, his implicit devotion to the councils of 
the court of Spain, and the warmth with which 
he prosecuted the unfortunate objects of Phi¬ 
lip’s religious animosity, rendered Granvelle 
universally odious to the Flemings'. The de¬ 
parture of the Spanish troops from the Nether¬ 
lands, had been loudly demanded by all ranks 
of men ; and the long delay interposed to car¬ 
rying the measure into execution, which was 
attributed to the advice and influence of the 

• Bentivog. p. Tj* 14. Strada, vol. i. p.iaS—141. 
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Cardinal, tended to complete his unpopularity. 
Even though at length, those veteran and for¬ 
midable bands, so obnoxious to the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries, were finally embarked 
from the ports of Zealand; yet the effect and 
benefit wliich might have resulted from an act 
of that nature, were lost by its taking place at 
a moment of distress, when Philip having sus¬ 
tained a defeat at Gerbes, on the coast of 
Barbary, was supposed to yield to necessity, 
rather than to concede to inclination. ^ 

At the head of the body of nobles, who had 
taken a decided part againfl Cardinal Granvelle, 
in defence of the immunities of the Flemings, 
must be placed William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange. Though he had scarcely attained to the 
maturity of manhood, yet his character seemed 
to partake more of the sagacity and coolness that 
distinguish age, than of the intemperance na¬ 
tural to youth. His taciturnity was constitutional 
and habitual. Cautious, and ever apprehensive 
of danger, he nevertheless met it when unavoid¬ 
able, with determined courage. The marks of 
capacity, fidelity, and virtue, which he exhi¬ 
bited at a very early period of his life, had en¬ 
deared him to Charles the Fifth, who had dis¬ 
closed his partiality for the Prince of Orange, 
and given him the most distinguishing proofs of 
consideration and esteem. But, the predilection 
manifested by the Emperor, had not recom¬ 
mended him to Philip ; while the degree of am- 

^ Strada, vol. i. p. 61—170. 
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biguity which William observed upon the great CHAP, 
article of religious belief and practice, tended . _ j 
still further to alarm and alienate the King of 1564. 
Spain. * 

The recal of Cardinal Granvelle, to which Difcon- 
Philip at length reluctantly consented, might 
have extinguished the growing discontents of 
the Low Countries, if at the time when he 
withdrew that minister, he had likewise aban¬ 
doned the system of religious tyranny, in which 
he had hitherto persisted. But, neither the re¬ 
peated entreaties of the Flemish nobility, who 
deputed Count Egmont as their advocate, to 
carry him their united supplications to the foot 
of his throne at Madrid; nor the remonstrances 
and advice of Margaret herself, who represented 
to him in the strongest language, the calamities 
which impended over the Netherlands, if he 
persisted to introduce the Tribunal of the In¬ 
quisition ; could effect any beneficial change in 
Philip’s determination. Sustained by his insu¬ 
perable and bigotted prejudices; inflamed by 
the pastoral exhortations of Pius the Fifth, a. 
Dominican monk of the most zealous and san¬ 
guinary temper, who had newly succeeded tP 
the chair of St. Peter; incensed against his sub¬ 
jects, for presuming to reclaim, and to defend 
their privileges; and not less irritated at the 
protection extended to the inferior orders of 
people, by the P'lemish nobles; — these con¬ 
joined motives rendered him deaf to every con¬ 
sideration of clemency, or even of policy, and 

S Stnda, Tol. i. p.i4j—ijS. Bentivr p. g, (. 
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c H A P. of self-interest He resisted with equal perti- 

^ -1 . nacity, the request which the Governess of the 
1564— Low Countries continually urged, and her ad- 
vice, of imitating the example of the Emperor 
Charles; who, on the first appearance of the 
memorable sedition of Ghent in 1539, repairing 
immediately in person to the scene of revolt, 
had crushed it by his presence, vigour, and 
activity. 

Conduct of 'pijig ^.jsg and salutary counsel met with in¬ 
superable obstacles, from the character, as well 
as the personal apprehensions of Philip; and 
though, being conscious of its expediency, he 
continually affected to make preparations for its 
adoption, yet motives or reasons still more pow¬ 
erful retained him at Madrid. He probably 
felt averse to appearing at the head of an army, 
for the conduct of which he was unqualified by 
any military talents or inclinations; and he pre¬ 
ferred the system, more analagous to his genius, 
of issuing his orders from the silence of the 
cabinet. He was embarrassed in the interior of 
Spain, by the revolt of the Moors of Grenada; 
while he found himself necessitated to watch 
the naval motions of the Turks, in order to 
defend his coasts from foreign invasion. He 
dreaded more than all,the possible consequences 
of leaving behind him his only son, Don Carlos, 
respecting whose obedience and submission he 
had conceived the strongest suspicions. When 
therefore, after numerous delays, he at length 

* Bentlr. p.i7> i8. Stradt, voLi. p. 254: *56. 
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granted Margaret permission to dismiss the In- chap. 
quisitors, and to modify in some measure the . _ — > 
edicts against heresy; he fettered the concession 1564— 
with so many exceptions, or weakened it by 
such conditions, as to defeat its beneficial ef¬ 
fects The Flemings, weary of expecting re¬ 
dress, secretly stimulated by the great nobility, 
and believing the Governess to be incapable of 
repressing them by force, on account of the 
unarmed condition to which she was reduced, 
in consequence of the departure of the Spanish 
troops; rose in tumultuary bodies. They com- infurrec- 
mitted the greatest excesses against the Catho- * 

lies, plundered the monasteries, and defaced the lands; 
churches. 

Margaret, nevertheless, by her vigour and 
ability, joined to the universal affection which 
her wise and popular administration had conci¬ 
liated, was enabled to suppress this dangerous 
insurrection. She even obtained some decisive quelled by 
advantages over the insurgents, defeated, and 
dispersed them. The cities which had joined dence and 
their party, being besieged, were compelled 
to surrender. Her remonstrances, when added 
to the personal consideration and respect which 
she inspired, induced the Prince of. Orange and 
Count Egmont themselves, to aid her in ex¬ 
tinguishing the revolt. Philip’s government de¬ 
rived strength from its temporary subversion; 
and every possible reparation was made to the 
Catholic religion, as well as to its ministers, for 
the outrages which they had sustained on the 

^ Strada, vol. ii. p. 59—.63. 
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CHAP, part of the insurgents. The royal authority 
^ . Avas not only maintained in all its force, but the 

1564— followers of the new opinions were punished 
with exemplary severity. Margaret, after mak¬ 
ing her triumphal entry into Antwerp, restored 
a general calm to the provinces; and notwith¬ 
standing the seeds of discontent which yet 
remained, her firm, but gentle administration 
would have gradually surmounted them, if Phi¬ 
lip, from a spirit of implacable despotism, had 
not overturned and frustrated her labours. In¬ 
stead of embracing the humane and generous 
expedient recommended by his sister, of coming 
in person to the Netherlands, not as a sove¬ 
reign, to chastise, but as a father, to forgive; he 
followed a line of conduct more adapted to his 
arbitrary and vindictive disposition. He deter¬ 
mined to send the Duke of Alva, at the head 
of an army, to conquer and enslave his subjects; 
a resolution the most fatal in its nature, to 
which may be justly ascribed the loss of a con¬ 
siderable part of the Low Countries, and the 
eventual decline of the Spanish monarchy. 

Policy and During tiie portion of Philip’s reign which 
of PhiUp^* cla])sed between his departure from the Ne¬ 
therlands, on his return to Spain, and the 
beginning of the civil wars in the Low Coun¬ 
tries; a period including near seven years; 
many signal events, in the conduct of w'hich 
his character and policy come forward emi- 

^ Bcntlv. p. 19— AS- Strada, vol. i. p. 463—449* passim. an 4 
Tol. ii. p. s—74. pa&sim. Mayerae Turquet, p. 1x26. 
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nently to view, took place throughout other CHAP, 
parts of his vast dominions. In the survey of . j 
these measures or transactions, we every where 1564— 
discover the same watchful vigilance, tlie same ‘ 
bigotted principles, and the same unrelenting 
severity, which characterised his government 
of the Flemings. Among the principal ob¬ 
jects to which his attention was constantly 
directed, the protection of the coasts of Spain 
against the ravages of the Turks, occupied the 
first place. The Ottomans were at that time 
governed by one of the greatest princes who 
has swayed their sceptre, Solyman the Second; 
and though he was far advanced in years, yet the 
vigour of his mind, as well as his ambition of 
adding new provinces to his former conquests, 
seemed in no degree to have diminished. Dra- 
gut. King or Bey of Tripoli, a feudal vassal 
of the Turkish Sultan, powerfully sustained 
the honor of his master’s arms. At the com¬ 
mencement of Philip’s reign, Dragut had de¬ 
feated a formidable naval armament, com¬ 
manded by the Duke of Medina Coeli, which 
had been sent by the King of Spain, to the 
coast of Barbary. Not content with obtaining 
this advantage, he spread terror throughout the 
whole Mediterranean; captured a Spanish fleet 
near the shore of Sicily; and landing on the 
island, carried off into captivity, a prodigious 
number of its inhabitants, as well as an immense 
plunder. During the subsequent years, he 
treated in a similar manner, the defenceless 
and unprotected provinces of Calabria anti of 

Abruzzo, 
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^ situate in the kingdom of Naples 

I—PJiilip was not only unable to take vengeance, 
*564— or to exact any reparation for these insults on 
his crown, and the injuries sustained by his 
people: he proved equally unfortunate in an at¬ 
tempt to make himself master of Penon de 
Velez, a fortress situate upon an island near 
the coast of Morocco, whence the Moors com¬ 
mitted continual depredations on the Spanish 
commerce."* 

Expedi- These disasters and disgraces were however 
tions in compensated in some measure, by the gallant de- 
Barbary. wliicli the garrisons of Oran and of Mazer- 

quiver, two fortresses on the coast of Barbary, 
made against the forces of Hascem, Prince or 
Dey of Algiers, who was compelled to retire with 
loss and dishonor, from the siege of both places. 
Penon de Velez, attacked a second time by Don 
Garcia de Toledo, being taken, was garrisoned in 
consequence of orders from the King of Spaip 
But, the principal action in which Philip justly 
acquired renown, and by which he rendered a 
distinguished service to the Christian world, 
was in contributing to the relief of Malta, then 
closely besieged by the Turks, and reduced, not¬ 
withstanding the heroic valour of the knights. 


* Mayeme Turquet, p. 1083—-1085. and 1086—1093. Abregc 
Chron. vol. ii. p. 35a, 353, andp. 357. Gregorio Leri, voLii, p.3ll 
—319. and p. 386—389. and p. 393. 

* Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 363. 

^ Turquet, p. iiia, 1113. Leri, vol. lu p. 519—and 467— 
470. Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 361—363. Desormeaux, vol. iv* 
p. 40. and 44. 
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to the last extremity. His fleet arriving to their chap. 
aid, obliged the enemy to make a precipitate , 

retreat; and Dob Alvaro de Sande, who com- ^^64_ 

manded the Spanish troops, landing on the ^567* 
island, where he gave battle to the Turks, com- 
pleted their destruction. ° 

While Philip, as the common defender of the Persecut- 
Christian states, thus maintained a perpetual pfuip! ° 
conflict with Solyman j and on some occasions 
derived no inconsiderable degree of glory, from 
his interposition for the protection of Europe 
against the Ottoman power; he did not neglect 
another object, which was ever present to his 
mind; the universal extirpation of heresy. Pre¬ 
vious to his arrival in Spain from the Nether¬ 
lands, at a very early period of his reign, the 
most rigorous punishments had been inflicted 
by his express command, on those who were 
suspected of having deserted the Catholic 
faith. These cruel sacrifices, at which humanity 
shudders, were not only renewed on his return, 
but were solemnized with a species of pomp 
and ceremony, in his immediate presence. In¬ 
credible as it may appear, forty individuals of 
both sexes, and some among them, of condition, 
were committed to the flames, at Valladolid; 
while in the subsequent year, no less a number 
than seventy were publicly consumed at Seville®. 

The King, who expressed a barbarous satisfac- 


• Leti, Yol. iu. p. ai— 48. Turquet, p. 11T4—1119. Abrege 
Chron. vol. u. • p. 3 ^ i—3 ^4. 

P Leti, voLii. p. 291—194. Abrege Chron. vol.ii. p. 348— 

Sjo, and p. 354, * 
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tiou at the executions, suited to the gloomy and 
ferocious spirit of his religion; was encouraged 
to-persist in them, by the exhortations of the 
papal see, which honoured him with every flat¬ 
tering epithet and encomium, as the champion 
of the Romish church. Not content with ex¬ 
tinguishing the new opinions in Spain, his inde¬ 
fatigable and vigilant zeal extended over every 
part of his dominions, with similar violence. 
Having received information, that in some 
obscure districts of Calabria, the doctrines of 
Calvinism had penetrated, he sent peremptory , 
orders to the Viceroy of Naples, which were 
literally executed, to put every individual to 
death Even beyond the limits of his power, 
his exhortations and support were not spared, 
m order to induce other princes to imitate his 
example. The Spanish governor of the Milaneze 
was enjoined to aid Emanuel Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, in the massacre of the peaceful peasants 
of the secluded valley of Angrogno j who had 
committed no offence against thejr prince, ex¬ 
cept the crime of embracing the reformed doc¬ 
trines ^ The same ardent and sanguinary en¬ 
thusiasm incited Philip to write a letter of 
compliment and acknowledgment to Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, at the other extre¬ 
mity of Europe, on that Prince’s having caused 
several Jews, accused of impiety and profa¬ 
nation, to be burnt at the stake. * 

^ Leti, vol.ii. p. 37 l» 37 »» ’’ Ibid. p.37»» 373. 

• Ibid, vol.ii. p. 11 a— 114 . 

12 Such, 
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Such, indeed, was the depressed state of the chap. 
human mind, at this time, throughout Spain ; 

so much had the tribunal of the Inquisition _ 

impressed general terror by its severity ; and so *567* 
confirmed was the despotism of Philip, that not 
a murmur seems to have been heard against qubition. 
these tyrannical acts. The Archbishop of To¬ 
ledo, a prelate of exemplary life, in whose arms 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth had expired; on 
a bare suspicion of leaning to some heretical 
opinions, was arrested, and committed to a dun¬ 
geon. The King publickly declared, that “ he 
would not spare his own son, if convicted of this 
Unpardonable crimeand no exertions were 
omitted on the part of the government, even by 
holding out inducements to a violation of the 
most sacred bonds of private amity and confi¬ 
dence, in order to discover and deliver over to 
the Inquisitors, every person who was believed 
to approve the religious tenets of Luther and 
Calvin.' 

Notwithstanding, however, the profound sub¬ 
mission with which Philip’s commands were 
received and obeyed throughout the kingdom of 
Spain, he experienced the limits of his autho¬ 
rity, when he attempted to introduce the same 
dreaded ecclesiastical tribunal, into the depend¬ 
ant branches of the monarchy. Even the col¬ 
lege of Cardinals disapproved his request made 
to the sovereign pontiff; for permitting its 
establishment in the dutchy of Milan, and in 

* Turquet, p. 1119—-iiaj. Leti, voLii. p. 336. 
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CHAP, the Neapolitan dominions. But, the inhabit- 
. . ants themselves of those countries, of every 

1564— order and class of subjects, opposed more in- 
• ■ surmountable obstacles to Philip’s design, by 

declaring that they never would submit to so 
detestable an institution, and by their prepa¬ 
rations to resist its entrance by force of arms. 
Convinced of the impracticability of this dan¬ 
gerous experiment, he at length reluctantly 
desisted from its prosecution.’* 

Beneficial The Sanguinary zeal, which throughout his 
and liberal wliole reign, he demonstrated in defence of the 
oI Mip?* Catholic religion, and which constituted the pre¬ 
dominant feature of his character; did not how¬ 
ever prevent him from attending to many objects 
of inferior moment, some of w'hich were wor¬ 
thy a great monarch, and others reflect honour 
upon his government. Philip laid the foundation 
of the palace of the Escurial, after having trans¬ 
ferred the royal residence from Toledo to Ma¬ 
drid, which latter place began under him to be 
regarded as the capital of Spain. He expended 
the wealth of Peru and of Mexico, in the im¬ 
mense edifice of the Escurial, which he enriched 
with the choicest productions of art and genius*. 
Hermando, a celebrated naturalist, was dis¬ 
patched by him to America, in order to make ac¬ 
curate drawings of the plants and animals found 
thoughout the New World j a commission 
which he executed with uncommon skill. This 

Leti, vol. il. p. 457—4615 and p. 49 i> 49 X. 

Ibid. p. 446—449. Abregc Chron* voL ii. p#354« Desormcauxj 
vol.Iv. p. 43 * 
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invaluable work, contained in fifteen volumes, chap 
compiled with incredible labour and expence, ^ ^ 

was by the King’s direction deposited in the 1^64— 
Royal Monastery of St. Laurence, near his own ^567- 
person, and under his immediate care The 
archives of the Spanish monarchy, together 
with many of tlie most curious documents of 
state, which the negligence or the ignorance of 
his predecessors had suffered to be lost; having 
collected anew, he commanded to be carefully 
preserved in the castle of Simencas. An ex¬ 
ample deserving of universal imitation, and 
which, in that century, could boast of no 
precedent in any European kingdom. * 

The Philippine islands, situate at the farthest 
extremity of Asia, were discovered, subjected 
to the Spanish crown, and colonized *. Philip His treat, 
manifested in his treatment of Don John of 

JOon John 

Austria, a degree of generosity and affection, of Austria, 
which, had not his subsequent conduct effaced, 
might have entitled him to the greatest praise. 

This youth, a natural son of the Emperor 
Charles the fifth, who having been brought up 
in ignorance of his birth, remained in obscurity; 
the King recognized, treated him with frater¬ 
nal regard, ordered him to receive the public 
honours due to his proximity of blood, and con¬ 
descended to superintend his education. Don 
John gave early proofs of that heroic courage, 
and those superior endowments, which, after 


y Let!} vol.ilL p»56—59« 

• Ibid. voLiii p«5a2— S%S* 


* Ibid. vol. iil. p. 59—63. 
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CHAP, having covered him with personal glory, even- 
, ^ tually conducted him to a premature death, 

1^54_ not without suspicions of his end having been 

156;. accelerated by his brother and sovereign. 

In the midst of these various occupations of 
foreign and domestic policy, a calamity, one of 
the most afflicting which human nature can 
experience, while it embittered the repose of 
Philip, finally involved his character in uni- 
Hisioryof vcrsal detestation. Don Carlos, his only son, 
Don Car- Spanish monarchy, had from his 

infancy betrayed symptoms of an intractable 
spirit, added to a ferocious temper; if not 
proofs of a depraved and vicious disposition. 
Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry the 
Second, had been originally destined for his 
wife ; but, Mary, Queen of England, dying in 
1558, before the completion of the treaty, Phi¬ 
lip substituted himself in the place of the 
prince. It was commonly believed and as¬ 
serted, that Don Carlos had expressed on the 
occasion, sentiments of resentment against his 
father, for having deprived him of a young and 
accomplished princess, whose age appeared to 
be much more suited to his own, and for whom 
he had imbibed or conceived sentiments of in¬ 
clination. Philip, nevertheless, soon after his 
return to Spain from the Low-Countries, caused 
Don Carlos to be solemnly acknowleged heir to 
all his dominions, in an assembly of the states, 
convened at Toledo. But, finding that as his 

^ Stnda, vol. ii. p. 47»—477. 
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son advanced to manhood, he became more chap. 
ungovernable, and betrayed many dangerous 

propensities or vices, the King sent him to 1^5^_ 

study at the university of Alcala. In embrac- 1567V 
ing this expedient, Philip not only meant to yjjJ^*^*** 
humanize and soften his manners, by the know- hischa- 
ledge of letters j but hoped to inspire him with 
emulation, from the continual presence and 
society of Don John of Austria, and of Alex¬ 
ander Farnese, Prince of Parma, both of whom 
were nearly of his own age. The success of 
the experiment did not, however, answer the 
King’s intention. Don Carlos preserved all 
the natural intractability of his character; and 
the violence of his passions seemed to be aug¬ 
mented, in proportion as the strength of his 
understanding became weakened, by the effect 
of a fall which happened during this period of 
his life. He received a concussion of the 
brain ; languished for a considerable time, in 
' extreme danger; and on his recovery, grew 
more unmanageable in all respects. 

The King, from this aera, seems to have me¬ 
ditated the project of devolving the crown to 
another successor. Having then no other issue, 
male or female, with a view apparently of set¬ 
ting aside his son, he invited into Spain the two 
Austrian arch-dukes, Rodolphus and Ernest, 
sons of his cousin Maximilian, King of the 
Romans, who soon afterwards ascended the im¬ 
perial throne. They complied with the sum¬ 
mons, were received on their arrival at Barce¬ 
lona by Philip, and resided several years in his 

H 4 court- 
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court. As a further proof of his disgust to Don 
Carlos, he found excuses for delaying, and 
finally defeating the marriage of that unfortu¬ 
nate prince, with the Arch-duchess Anne of 
Austria, whose hand had been promised him. 
No longer concealing his aversion for his son, 
Philip not only removed him from any partici¬ 
pation in affairs of state or government, but en¬ 
tertained spies constantly near his person, who 
reported all his words and actions. Labouring 
under such restraints, and marks of alienation 
on the part of his father, Don Carlos, as 
might naturally have been expected, conceived 
a reciprocal hatred for the author of his mis¬ 
fortunes. His perverse temper, irritated by 
disgrace, broke out into the most violent ex¬ 
cesses; and he is said by contemporary writers, 
to have often pursued the King^s ministers, 
sword in hand, with an intention of sacrificing 
them to his fury. 

In addition to these indications of an infirm 
or alienated mind, various crimes have been 
laid to his charge, including in their most ex¬ 
tensive sense, the enormous guilt of treason, 
incest, and intentional parricide. But, the only 
accusation which appears to amount to proof, 
is his having expressed a decided disapproba¬ 
tion of his father’s severe measures respecting 
the Flemings; and having plotted to withdraw 
himself secretly from Spain, with a view of 
joining the insurgents in Flanders. The una¬ 
nimous testimony of historians, which renders 
this allegation highly probable, receives addi- 

. • tional 
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tional strength from various corroborating cir- chap. 
cumstances. Yet it must be admitted, that the , j 
same darkness and obscurity which conceal the 1^64—* 
precise nature of Don Carlos’s end, are in a 
great measure common likewise to his crime. 

We only know with certainty, that he was ar- 1568. 
rested by Philip in person, during the night, 
while in his bed; that he was treated with 
extreme rigour as a state criminal, confined 
tinder strict guard for above six months, and 
finally that he terminated his days in that state 
of imprisonment. Even those writers who deny, 
or who doubt, that the King became his son’s 
executioner, yet admit that the Prince accele¬ 
rated and produced his own dissolution, from 
the effects of irritation and despair. The exe¬ 
cration with which Philip was loaded through¬ 
out Europe, evinced the general sentiments 
entertained of his gloomy and unrelenting cha¬ 
racter. ® 

The eighteenth century witnessed a renewal 
of nearly the same tragedy, acted at the other 
extremity of the continent, on the banks of the 
Neva. There appears to be a striking coin¬ 
cidence of character between Don Carlos, and 
the Czarowitz Alexis, who were distinguished 
by equal brutality and intractability of manners, 
as well as of mind. Peter, notwithstanding his 
many great qualities, resembled Philip in his 
severity and despotism. Nor can we, in a 

® Turquet, p. 1126, and 1138—1136. Lcti, vol. ill. p. 292— 

341 * Abrege Hiftor. vol.il. p. 384 —386. Desormeaux, vol. ir. 
p. 66> 67* Strada, voLii. p. 120—129. 
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CHAP, moral point of view, justify the Czar’s punish- 
^ j ment of his son, however it might be dictated by 

1567, reasons of state policy. Yet does he not excite 

1568. same detestation as Philip, who, after dis¬ 
patching his only son, was believed by his con¬ 
temporaries to have treated his Queen in a 
similar manner. 

Death of The death of Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, who 
the Queen, only Survived Don Carlos about two months, 
and whose end was accompanied with some 
\ very ambiguous circumstances that seemed to 
indicate poison, afforded new subject for ca^ 
lurany or accusation. She was a princess of 
’ the most amiable character, and of irreproach¬ 
able manners; but her personal attractions, her 
I youth, and above all, the substitution of Philip 
, as her husband, in the place of Don Carlos, for 
. whom she had been intended; presented obvious 
' matter for curious enquiry, as well as for malig- 
■ nant conjecture, on the causes of her premature 
dissolution **. Domestic calamities of so severe a 
I nature, neither affected however the internal 
^ tranquillity of Spain, nor diminished the King’s 
! habitual application to affairs of state. Almost 
1 immediately after the decease of the Queen, by 
j ’ whom, though she had left him two daughters, 

I he had no male issue; a treaty was begun on 
\ the part of Philip, and a demand was made of 
1 the Arch-duchess Anne, daughter of the Em- 
' peror Maximilian the Second, for his fourth 
\wife. The marriage was accomplished, and 

^ Turquet, p. 1136. Led, toL iii. p. 342, 343. 
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solemnized near two years afterwards; Philip, chap. 
by a fatality without example, having twice , ~ ^ 

carried off the princesses destined for his son. * X567, 

Ferdinand de Toledo, Duke of Alva, having 
been selected for the instrument of the King’s fgnt 
severity on his Flemish subjects, and having tothe^vr 

.* ,1 j.i" Countries* 

received his instructions, prepared about this 
time, to pass over into Italy; from whence his 
orders were to transport himself, at the head of 
a formidable army, through Germany, to the 
Netherlands. The inflexibility and haughty 
arrogance of his character, rendered him pe- j 
culiarly fit for so odious a commission. His } 
great military talents, joined to his unconcealed , 
detestation of heresy, inspired universal terror; 
and seemed to leave no alternative to the inha- i 
bitants of the Low Countries, except uncon- j 
ditional submission, or desperate resistance. \ 
Every effort was made by Margaret of Parma, / 
to dissuade Philip from adopting so unpopular ' 
a measure, which she predicted to him, would \ 
be followed by civil war. The Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian the Second, after vainly adding his expos- / 
tulations to those of Margaret, dispatched his / 
brother, the Archduke Charles, from Vienna to / 
Madrid; with orders to deprecate the ruin which k 
must ensue, from the introduction of Span- \ 
ish forces into Flanders, under such a leader. 

Even in the council of Spain, the King’s own / 
Confessor, and some of the most moderate of his i 
ministers, urged every argument, with a view 


* Strada, toI. ii. p. 196} 197. Lett, voI.ui. p. 49a—494. 
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to avert so destructive a resolution. The The- 
olocrians themselves who were consulted by 
Philip, gave it as their opinion, tliat in the 
actual condition of Flanders, with a rebellion 
in prospect; a mitigated degree of toleration 
and liberty of conscience might be granted, 
without incurring any guilt, or participation of 
criminality. But the bigotry and prejudices of 
Philip, sustained by the natural severity of his 
character, rendered him deaf to every sugges¬ 
tion of policy or of humanity. He did not 
hesitate to declare, that rather than reign 
“ over subjects of a religion different from his 
“ own, he was content to lose his crown j” 
nor could any motives derived from considera¬ 
tions of state, operate upon his impervious and 
inexorable mind. 

I 

The arrival and appearance of the Duke of 
Alva in the Low Countries, at the head of 
the veteran bands of Spain, was immediately 
followed by all the calamities which Marga¬ 
ret had foreseen, but which she could not 
avert. Pier resignation of the office of Go¬ 
verness of the Netherlands, formed the pre¬ 
lude to these evils, and was regarded by the 
Flemings, as in itself the greatest of misfor¬ 
tunes. Her utter inability to prevent the 
oppressions which she saw exercised, her par¬ 
tial attachment towards her native country, 
and her indignation aC the extent of the 

^ Strada, vol, ii. p. 63 — 73. Bentivog. p. 40—45* Lcti, voLiiu 
1^.122 —138. Turquetj p. iia6, and p. 1139. 
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powers delegated by her brother to the Spa- CHAP.* 
nishgeneral;—these combined motives induced , ^ 

her warmly to solicit permission for resigning 1567, 
a situation, which she could no longer filh 
with dignity, or exercise with benefit. Philip 
having, though with apparent. reluctance, con¬ 
sented to her request; she soon afterwards 
quitted Flanders, accompanied by the bene¬ 
dictions and regrets of every order of peo¬ 
ple*. On the Duke of Alva’s entrance into 
Brussels, she had been a reluctant witness 
to the first act of his duplicity and violence; 
that of arresting two great nobles, Counts Eg- Count* of 
mont and Horn, both of whom were taken 

. _ . 1 • T 2,rid Horii| 

into custody as they prepared to quit the a„ested. 
council of state, at which tiiey had been sum¬ 
moned to assist. Many other persons of rank 
or consideration were at the same time seized, 
and committed to prison. But, the Prince of 
Orange, the most able, powerful, and formi¬ 
dable individual in the Netherlands, more cau¬ 
tious than his associates, and better instruct¬ 
ed in the secret sanguinary orders entrusted 
by Philip to the Duke of Alva, escaped the 
danger. He lost not an instant, on the ap- Escape of 
proach of this general, to withdraw into Ger- P"nce 
many, with his family and followers. Cardinal ° 
Granvelle, who by experience knew the ex¬ 
tent of his capacity, and the depth of his ' 
resoufCes; when he received information of 
the Prince having evaded the snare, express- 


* StradS) toI. ii. p. 94—108. 
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^ deep concern, nor did he hesitate to 

—j assert, that while William remained at liberty, 
i 5<57. nothing effectual had been attained by the 
*'^*^** seizure of the other nobles, for the accom¬ 
plishment of Philip’s ultimate views." 

1568. Every measure of the Duke of Alva’s go¬ 
vernment proved to the Flemings, that their 
liberties were extinct, and that a systematical 
plan of oppression, violence, and confiscation, 
had been adopted by the court of Spain. A 
citadel was constructed at Antw^erp, by the 
Duke’s command, in order to awe that wealthy 
and mutinous city, then the emporium of the 
commerce of Germany, France, and England. 
The council of blood, as it was denominated> 
Duke of consisting of twelve perfons, named by the 
same despotic power, took cognizance of all 
offences; and in contempt of the antient usages 
of the national tribunals, decided in a sum¬ 
mary manner, without appeal, upon the lives 
and fortunes of the citizens. All the expos¬ 
tulations of the Emperor Maximilian, in favour 
of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, as 
conflituting a portion or circle of the German 
empire, were rejected by Philip. The Prince 
of Orange and his adherents being adjudged 
guilty of high treason, the prisons w’ere filled 
with victims condemned to suffer death. Count 
Culembourg’s palace, in which the nobles had 
met at Brussels, when they presented their 
first petition to Margaret of Parma, to reclaim 

^ BentiTog. p. 46^47. Leti, ToUiai. p. I48-»I76. 
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their privileges, was razed to the ground, as c h a p. 
a structure polluted by rebellion. The tyranny _ in. 
of the new governor, sustained by an army of 
Spaniards and Italians, appeared to have over¬ 
come all resistance; while the Netherlands 
seemed to be reduced to the same prostrate 
condition and abject obedience, with the other 
countries scattered over Europe, which com¬ 
posed the Spanish monarchy.* 

This state of apparent calm was nevertheless Entry of a 
of short duration. Louis, and Adolphus of 
Nassau, brothers to William, Prince of Orange, pSand! 
having collected some followers, marched into 
the province of Friesland, at the head of a 
considerable force, composed principally of 
Germans. They were attacked by Count 
Aremberg, whom they routed; and the vic¬ 
tors elated by their success, immediately laid 
siege to the city of Groningen, one of the 
most important fortresses in the North of 
Holland.'^ 

When intelligence of an event so favourable 
to the cause of the insurgents, arrived at Brus¬ 
sels, the Duke of Alva, more irritated than 
depressed by the news, determined instantly 
to proceed in person againfl them, at the 
head of the troops under his command. He 
was induced to adopt this measure, by the 
hope of extinguishing the rebellion before it 
should become more formidable, in conse- 

* Strada, voKii. p. 109.119. Bentirog. p.4S—53. 

* Strada, voU U. p. ia9--135. Bentivog. 54—56. 
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quence of the additional strength which the 
Prince of Orange was known to be collect¬ 
ing in the German empire. But, previous to 
quitting the seat of government and the in¬ 
terior provinces, the Duke’s apprehension of 
the attempts which might be made by a dis¬ 
contented and incensed people during his ab¬ 
sence, to rescue the principal persons de¬ 
tained in prison, induced him to adopt the 
resolution of accelerating their execution. 
The sentiments of horror justly excited by 
the numbers who were successively led to 
the scaffold, and the circumstances of cruelty 
which accompanied many of the punishments 
inflicted, were in a considerable degree obli¬ 
terated in the general indignation produced 
by the deaths of Counts Egmont and Horn. 
These two noblemen, descended from the 
mod illustrious families of Flanders, and not 
less distinguished by their virtues, than by 
their universal popularity, had. already been 
confined during nine months, in the citadel 
of Ghent. Both had performed eminent ser¬ 
vices to the state, in peace, as well as in 
war: those rendered to Philip by Count Eg¬ 
mont, were even such as it rarely falls to the 
lot of a subject to execute for his sovereign. 
Their conduct during the administration of 
Margaret of Parma, however in some in¬ 
stances it might appear equivocal, or favour¬ 
able to the civil liberties of their countrymen 
the Flemings, could not justly be regarded 
as disloyal and treasonable to the state. Sen¬ 
tence 
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tence was notwithstanding passed on them by chap. 
the Duke of Alva, in consequence of direc- 
tions received from Philip; and it was car- 
ried into execution at Brussels, with a pub¬ 
licity and solemnity more calculated to excite 
vengeance, than to impress terror. They were 
beheaded; their deaths terminating the long 
list of eminent persons, .who had' been of¬ 
fered up to the resentment of the Spanish 
court.' ' ' 

No sooner was this tragic exhibition closed, 
than the, Duke instantly putting himself at 
the head- of the army, directed his course 
towards Groningen, the siege of which was 
raised by the insurgents, before his arrival. 

Anxious to efface the dishonour and loss re- Alva 
cently sustained by the defeat' of Count 
Aremberg, he pursued Louis of Nassau, who insurgents, 
retreated before him; and who having occu¬ 
pied a very strong position, which was ren¬ 
dered still more difficult by art, waited for 
the Duk« of Alva’s attack: but the valour 
and discipline of the royal troops, directed by 
so experienced a commander, surmounted every 
obstacle. A mutiny which took place among Victory of 
the Germans in Louis’s army, on account of 
the arrears of their pay, at the same juncture 
which the Duke had chosen for commencing: 
the action, gave him a complete, and almost, 
on his side, a bloodless victory. Six thousand of 

( 

* Led, vol.iu. p. 230-^253. Strada, vol. ii. p. 136—151. Bentir. 
p.56. Abregc Chron. vol.ii. p. jS8. Desonneaux, vol.iv. p.69—71. 
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CHAP, the insurgents were left on the field, Louis 
HI. himself escaping with difficulty, by a timely 
^*756^^ flight"*. The enormities and excesses com¬ 
mitted by a regiment of Sardinians, who 
wantonly set fire to a considerable diflrict of 
Friesland, in revenge for the loss of some of 
their companions j though instantly and rigo- 
• rously punished by the Duke of Alva, yet 
augmented the general detestation borne to 
tlie Spaniards." 

Prince of Having received a reinforcement of men 
Orange and money, conducted by his son Frederic of 
Filnden. Toledo, he lost not a moment in returning to 
protect the provinces of Brabant and Hain- 
ault, already menaced with an invasion by 
the Prince of Orange. Notwithstanding the 
vigilance and skill exerted by the Spanish 
general, William successively crossed both the 
Rhine and the Meuse j having by his bold¬ 
ness and address, in surmounting the diffi¬ 
culties of the passage across the latter river, ex¬ 
torted involuntary eulogiums from his adversary. 
No endeavours on the part of the Prince^ 
could however induce Alva to hazard a general 
action, or impel him to commit the safety of 
the Netherlands, to the uncertain contingency 
of a battle. Superior to every insult, and on 
his guard against every stratagem, he waited 
the effect of time. Conscious on one hand, 
how odious the Spanish government was be- 

Strada, vol. ii. p. 15s—160. Beatir. p.58—60. Letl, v.iii. 

p. 456. 

• Strada, vol.Ii. p. 163—x<j* 
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come, and how readily tlie Flemings would chap. 
embrace any occasion of testifying their sense . ^ 

of its severity; he was not less well informed, 
respecting the numerous sources of discon¬ 
tent and division existing in the army of 
William. Adhering therefore pertinaciously 
to his plan of avoiding an engagement, he 
contented himself with following the enemy, 
harassing and intercepting their parties, ho¬ 
vering on their rear, and frequently cutting 
to pieces exposed detachments. This able 
and cautious system was finally attended with 
complete success. The Prince of Orange, 
disappointed in his expectations of a general . 
revolt throughout the Netherlands, frustrated 
in^ his attempt upon every fortified city 
which he approached, and destitute of means 
either to pay or to subsist his army, at an 
advanced season of the year; after exhaust¬ 
ing his political and personal resources, aban¬ 
doned the project. Retreating therefore into Heretrcit* 
Germany, he disbanded the greater part of 
his forces, which were already considerably 
diminished by an unfortunate campaign, and 
reserved himself to renew the contest under 
more propitious circumstances. 

The Duke of Alva, thus victorious over the 
rebels, without bloodshed; and not less admi¬ 
rable for his caution when opposed to the 
Prince of Orange, than he had been for his 
promptitude and decision in attacking Louis 
pf Nassau; ^having returned to Brussels, en¬ 
tered it in triumph. The hatred of the Fle- 
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mings was overcome by theif tsrrors: not a 
symptom of revolt appeared throughout the 
Low Countries; and the despotism of Philip, 
sustained by his veteran troops, established a 
profound, though a short and fallacious calm, 
in every part of the seventeen provinces." 

The attention of that prince was too much 
occupied, during this portion of his reign, by 
a rebellion within the kingdom of Spain itself, 
to permit of his visiting the Netherlands in 
person, even had his inclinations prompted 
him so to do, without manifest danger to tbe 
very existence of the Spanish monarchy. 
Severely as the tyranny of the Duke of Alva 
might be felt by the inhabitants of Flanders, 
his administration was light, when compared 
with the inhuman policy and acts of systematic 
oppression, exercised over the Moors of Gre¬ 
nada. This people, the remnant of those Ma- 
hommedan conquerors, who after subjecting 
the African coast quite to the shore of the 
Atlantic, had reigned for several ages, over 
the fairest provinces of Spain; since their re¬ 
duction by Ferdinand and Isabella, had exhi¬ 
bited few proofs of their antient valor. Charles 
had unquestionably governed tnem by very 
severe and intolerant laws j but under Philip, 
a system appears to have been formed, by 
heaping on them wanton indignities and con¬ 
tumely, to produce a general revolt, and 
thereby furnish a pretence for their total 

® Bentiv. p.6i—63. Straila, voLii. p. j66—180. Leti, Tol.iii. 

p.a57—a6». 
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dispersion and extermination. In consequence chap. 
of this atrocious principle, every right of hu- , ^ 

manity was invaded, and every permission 1^68— 
usually accorded even to slaves properly so de- *•^ 70 - 
nominated, was denied to, or taken from the T^nm- 

“ ^ Cell trcsit* 

Moors. Prohibitions, apparently dictated by ment of 
capricious cruelty, which overturned their Moorg 
most sacred privileges; by violating at the 
same time their hereditary prejudices and 
customs, stimulated them to rebellion. They 
were not only disarmed, but by a new order 
of the government it was enjoined that they 
should instantly renounce their language, 
dress, and modes j conforming in every arti¬ 
cle of each, to those of Castile. 

Though the immediate execution of such 
a law, was in itself to a certain degree imprac¬ 
ticable on the part of the Moors, it was fol¬ 
lowed by other edicts, if possible still more 
cruel and humiliating in their nature. They 
were obliged to profess the Catholic religion, 
to practise all its ceremonies without reserve, 
and even to deliver up their children, in order 
that they might be educated in the Romish 
faith. Yet to these despotic acts of legis¬ 
lation, they tamely submitted. Their proper . 
names were next taken from them; they 
being compelled, though not without mani¬ 
festing symptoms of the utmost repugnance, 
to renounce their Moorish titles, and to as¬ 
sume universally, Spanish denominations. By 
a refinement in barbarity, worthy of Tibe¬ 
rius himself, Philip lastly commanded the abo- 
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CHAP, lition of the practice of bathing, and the 
. . immediate demolition of all the public or 

1568— private baths throughout Grenada. They ven- 
. tured to remonstrate against the edict, not 
only as depriving them of a gratification 
equally salutary, as indispensible in a sultry 
climate; but, as being of a nature which 
could neither militate against the Catholic 
religion, nor against the duty and obedience 
Rebellion . due to the crown. Their entreaties were sup- 
po^'^^d by the Marquis of Mondejar, Captain 
General of the kingdom of Grenada, and by » 
other great ofiicers of state; but Philip, in¬ 
flexible, enjoined submission. Driven to de¬ 
spair by such intolerable persecution, the 
Moors resolved to resist, took up arms, elect¬ 
ed a sovereign from among themselves, and 
endeavoured to expel their tyrants. 

During the progress of a struggle which they 
maintained against the whole power of the 
Spanish monarchy, for near two years, and in 
which unequal contest they displayed great 
resources j the utmost rage of military violence 
was exercised towards all the unfortunate Ma- 
homedans who fell into the hands of the Spa¬ 
niards. No quarter was given to those found 
in the places captured by assault, and even the 
most solemn capitulations made with them, were 
violated. Near twelve hundred women were 
massacred in one castle j and the enormities 
practised in the New World by Cortez and. 
Pizarro, of which we peruse the descriptions 
with mingled incredulity and horror, were re¬ 
newed in the unprovoked .attack of a disarmed 

and 
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and innocent people. Though the Moors CHAP, 
failed in an attempt to carry by surprise the ^ ^ 

city of Grenada, and though they were fre- 1568— 
quently vanquished in their engagements with 
the troops of Philip ; yet, sustained by despair, 
animated with enthusiasm, and continually sup¬ 
plied with fresh troops from Algiers, or from 
the Mahometan states on the opposite coast 
of Africa, they made an obstinate resistance. 

They even loudly implored protection and sup- They de¬ 
port from Selim the Second, Emperor of the 
Turks; and sent a deputation to Constantinople, Seiim the 
in order to represent to the Sultan, how much Second, 
he was bound, by every motive religious and 
political, not to remain a passive spectator of 
their entire destruction. But Selim, though he 
neither wanted ambition, nor was destitute of 
enmity to Spain, yet declined engaging in their 
defence. If that Prince had taken a decisive 
part in their favour, as his predecessor Solyman 
would probably have done ; Philip, embarrassed 
by the insurrection in the Netherlands, migiit 
have found reason to repent of his unprovoked 
attack on the Moors. 

' Even when abandoned by all foreign aid, and Desperate 
left to their own force, they rendered tlie final 
issue of the war, doubtful, sanguinary, and Moors, 
tedious. Their newly elected sovereign, who 
possessed courage and activity, made every’ 
efibrt for the emancipation of his subjects 
from so ignominious a yoke. In this state of 
affairs, Philip called into action the talents of.' 
his natural brother, Don John of Austria. His 
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CHAP, youth seemed to disqualify him for so arduous a 
. , commission, as he had scarcely attained his 

1568_ twenty-third year; but the King nevertheless 

named him to the supreme command against 
the rebels. The motives which actuated Philip 
in this selection, whether they originated in 
personal regard, or arose from profound jealousy 
and malignity, have exercised the curiosity of 
historians, and must remain problematical. It 
cannot be denied that the early indications of 
courage and ambition exhibited by Don John, 
which were calculated to alarm the suspicious 
mind of Philip ; when connected with many 
subsequent circumstances, afford grounds for 
suspicion of the purity of Philip’s intentions. 
They are Doii John did not the less embrace with ardour, 
vanqui^- w|orious an occasion for the display of his 

ed by Don ® ^ 

John of talents ; and after many desperate encounters 

Austria, the Moors, in one of which he was routed, 

and narrowly escaped with his life, he had the 
good fortune successfully to terminate the war, 
The vanquished Mahometans, dispersed by the 
conqueror, throughout Castile, were reduced to 
the lowest degree of abject humiliation. ^ 

Occupa- While Flanders and Grenada thus exhibited 
tions of at the opposite extremity of his dominions, 
a scene of oppression, violence, and depopula¬ 
tion j Philip, stationary in the centre of Spain, 
and rarely removing to any considerable dis¬ 
tance from Madrid, divided his time between 

P Turquet, p. 1138—1156. Abrege Chron. vol. li. p. 390— 
4 c 8. Leti, vol. iii. p. 280—291, and 366, 367, and 495, Desor- 
jmeaux, vol.iv. p. 60, 6i| andp. 67, 68| and p. 71—74, and p.8o- 
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the fatigues of government, and th§ amuse- chap. 
ments of gallantry. Notwithstanding the ob- 
Stacies, and even the prohibitions which were 
issued from the Vatican, by the sovereign pon¬ 
tiff, he proceeded systematically to ascertain the 
amount of the revenues possessed by the eccle¬ 
siastical foundations of every kind, throughout 
his vast territories. This enumeration, which 
descended to every particular, embraced all de¬ 
nominations of the clergy, secular, as well as 
regular; and the magnitude of the aggregate 
result, when submitted to him, is said to have 
surpassed his belief. Not stopping here in his 
enquiries, Philip caused researches of a similar 
nature to be made, relative to the employ¬ 
ments, military, civil, and judicial, either im¬ 
mediately conferred by the crown, or in the * 
gift of his viceroys and governors. Such em¬ 
ployments seemed peculiarly analogous to his 
genius ; of which, vigilance, application, and in¬ 
spection, composed the leading characteristics: 
but they display a mind formed for govern- • 
ment, and capable of embracing its most minute 
details. ’ 

Among such serious occupations of state, his Gaiiantrie* 
heart, which seemed to be little formed for the ®^P**^* 
impressions of tenderness, or capable of love, 
became inflamed by the beauty and accomplish- 
jnents of ^ne de Mendoza, Princess of Eboli, 
wife to his f^qurite, Ruy Gomez de Sylva. 

'This passion, like almost every other pursuit or 
l^motion of Philip, produced eventually the 


4 Desormeauz, vol. iv. p. 7I, 79. 
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most tragical consequences. The Princess, so¬ 
licited to yield by her own Iiiisband, and who' 
was, herself, not averse to gratify the wishes of 
her royal lover, interposed indeed scarcely any 
obstacles or delay to his desires. But Philip, 
who affected to mingle a degree of religion 
even in his vices, and who scrupled to seduce 
the wife of one of his subjects; though libe¬ 
rated from any restraint on his inclinations, by 
the convenient facility of Ruy Gomez, yet 
cautious, secret, and mysterious in his amour, 
confided to Antonio Perez, Secretary of state, 
his wishes and his irresolution. The minister, 
happy to render so delicate a service to his 
master, conducted with profound secrecy and 
silence, the Princess of Eboli, to the arms of 
Philip. She soon obtained over him, the 
greatest ascendancy; and the intrigue becom¬ 
ing public, caused no small scandal throughout 
every country of Europe. No act, indeed, 
could have appeared more incompatible with 
the gloomy devotion and austere piety, of which 
Philip loudly made profession, and which served' 
him as a veil to conceal his projects of ambi¬ 
tion, than a connexion of so criminal and inde¬ 
cent a nature. Perez himself, from being the 
confident, became afterwards the rival of his 
sovereign j but his success proved destructive 
to himself, and fatal to the PrincessMagni¬ 
ficence and taste occupied Philip’s leisure, not' 
less than gallantry. Besides the continuation 

LetiyvoLiii. p. 416— >431. DeionaeauX} roLiv. p. 80. 
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of the Escurial, on which edifice immense sums CHAP, 
were expended, he constructed the palace of . . 

the Pardo, in the vicinity of Madrid, which he 1568— 
adorned with costly monuments of art; raised *57®. 
the castle of Segovia; built the aqueduct of 
Toledo ; and completed many other structures , 
of general utility or convenience, in different 
provinces of Spain. * 

If the Duke of Alva had used with modera- violence of 
tion, and improved by clemency, the victory of*Aiva,In 
which his arms had obtained over the Prince Flanders, 
of Orange j it is unquestionable that the Ne¬ 
therlands might have been preserved entire to 
Philip, notwithstanding the past severities ex¬ 
ercised in his name, and under his authority. 

But the presumption of the Spanish general, 
augmented by prosperity, disdained all limits; 
and he regarded the Flemings as a vanquished 
people, already accustomed to despotism. Not 
content with having enslaved, he proceeded to 
insult them, by the construction of a statue, 
which was placed in the citadel of Antwerp; 
where he himself was represented in the act 
of trampling under his feet, the liberties of the 
Flemish nobility and people. Even his master 
was displeased at so injudicious and indecorous 
a display of arrogance, in which the merits of 
the general were more conspicuously exhibited, 
than those of the King*. After a long and 
impolitic delay, the Duke of Alva at length 

.1 

• Letlr vol. lii. p. 496—498. 
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CHAP, promulgated with ostentatious solemnity, the 
. . amnesty of all past offences committed against 

ij 68 — the crown of Spain, since the origin of the 
» 57 o« troubles in the Netherlands. This boasted act 
published of oblivion Contained nevertheless so many ex- 
by com. ceptions, and the channel through which par- 
Pbiiip° was dispensed, had itself become so uni¬ 

versally odious or suspected, that it produced 
no effect or benefit. The season of reconcilia¬ 


tion and obedience was past, though the time 
of revenge had not yet arrived. “ 

' Meanwhile, the Duke, apprehensive of fur¬ 
ther commotions, ardently solicited his recal. 
Philip refused him permission to quit the Ne¬ 
therlands; but, conscious how detestable to 
his Flemish subjects, and how injurious to his 
own interests, the continuance of Alva’s admi¬ 
nistration must prove, he meditated sending a 
new governor to Brussels. Unfortunately, the 
same procrastination and irresolution which at¬ 
tended almost all the measures of Philip, by 
postponing the execution of his design, com¬ 
pleted the destruction of the Spanish power in 
New op- the Low Countries*. The necessities of the 
pesMonsof which were augmented by the arrears 

due to his troops; when added to the seizure 
of a sum of money destined for that purpose, by 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, which was on its 
passage by sea, from Italy to Flanders; impelled 
him to commit exactions, and to issue edicts, 
so oppressive or intolerable, that when remon- 


** Strada, vol. li. p. 194—>196. * Ibid. voLii. p. 197,198. 
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strance and supplication were found to be vain, CHAP, 
a general resistance took place. He demanded . . 

the tenth upon moveables of every kind, as 1568— 
often as they sliould be sold j the twentieth 
upon immoveables; and the hundredth, upon 
all commodities without exception. The cla¬ 
mours of the Flemings, heightened by the da¬ 
mage which an inundation of the sea had caused 
in the Province of Friesland, retarded, witliout 
preventing the collection of these taxes. A 
revolt succeeded ; and the insurrection which Universal 
all the cruelties of Alva had not excited, was 
instantly produced by his attack upon personal Countries, 
property. A party of desperate insurgents, 
headed by the Count de la Marck, who in¬ 
fested the coasts of Flanders; and whom Eliza¬ 
beth had compelled to quit the English ports, 
in consequence of applications from the Em¬ 
bassador of Philip, at her court; landing in 
Zealand, surprized the maritime town of the 
Briel. Their unexpected success became the 
signal of an universal rebellion, which no ex¬ 
ertions of valour or ability on the part of the 
Spanish commander, was ever able to subdue.' 

So general was the disaffection, and such the 
detestation of Philip, that almost every place 
of consequence throughout the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Holland and Zealand, instantly de¬ 
clared for the Prince of Orange, expelled their 
garrisons, and renounced all allegiance or sub¬ 
jection to Spain. The town of Amsterdam 


r Bentivog. p.69~7». Strada, rol.ii. p.»oi—308. 
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CHAP, remained nearly alone in its allegiance. The 
^ . Duke of Alva, who was ready to enforce by 

1571. military execution, the pecuniary impositions 
recently published ; suspending his resentment, 
prepared to extinguish the rebellion, while yet 
in its infancy. But, before he could interpose 
with effect, new commotions engaged his at- 
Progressof teutiou. Count Bcrgucs, one of the insurgent 
jent?*” ' chiefs, entering Guelderland, made a rapid 
progress, as well as in the adjoining provinces 
of Zutphen and Overyssel. An event still 
more alarming, the surprize of the city of 
Mons, capital of Hainault, by Louis of Nassau, 
who was aided in the enterprize, by a body of 
French Ilugonots, demanded his immediate 
presence. In this embarrassed situation of af¬ 
fairs, Philip’s general betrayed no symptoms 
Conduct of of irresolution or of apprehension. Esteeming 
the French invasion as infinitely most formid¬ 
able, on account of the apparent prevalence 
which Coligni and his adherents had obtained 
in the counsels of Charles the Ninth; he bent 
his instant efforts to that quarter, and detached 
his son Frederic to form the siege of Mons: 
while he left the suppression of a revolt in the 
other provinces, to a more favourable juncture. 
The Baron de Genlis, who conducted some 
troops to the aid of the besieged, was defeated 
by the Spaniards, taken prisoner, and Mons 
Pi^ince of closely invested on every side. In order there- 
Orange fore to succour his friends, who were already 
vfdwFian- reduced to extremity, the Prince of Orange, 
dcrs. at the head of a formidable army, crossing the 

Rhine^ 
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Rhine, entered Flanders a second time. He chap. 
was every where received with joy by the 
Flemings. Louvain ransomed itself from pil¬ 
lage, while Mechlin opened its gates to him, 
and many inferior places imitated the example; 
but Brussels continued firm in its obedience. 

The Prince advancing towards Mons, appear¬ 
ed in sight of the Spanish lines, and attempted 
to compel the Duke of Alva to risk an action; 
but that able general, strongly entrenched, de¬ 
fied his utmost endeavours, and only pressed 
more vigorously the siege. * 

Such was the critical position of the two 
commanders^ when the demohstrations of joy 
3 []^xhibitedjn^ the camp of the Duke, which were__ 

^ occasioned by his reception of the news of the 
massacre^ of St. Bartholomew at Paris, com¬ 
municated the melancholy intelligence to tlie 
P fihc^bf Orange. Conscious of the disastrous 
consequences necessarily resulting from .such 
'an “events as well as of its effect upon the 
minds of his troops; William, after again vainly 
exerting every effort to force the enemy to a 
battle, determined, as his last expedient, on 
retreat. No hopes of any assistance from 
France remained, Coligni and his friends hav¬ 
ing perished in the carnage, and Charles the 
Ninth being now their most implacable foe. 

Having therefore signified to his brother Louis, He U com 
the necessity of renouncing his present enter- 
prize, the Prince marched back to Mechlin; DeiX° 


^ BeirtiYOg. p, 74-!-8». Stmda, wl, ii. p. jui—ai8. 
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P. harassed and pursued by a party of the enemy, 
^ who after beating up his quarters, penetrated 
even to his tent, where they had nearly killed, 
or made him prisoner. Retiring to Delft, he 
there waited for a more propitious moment to 
renew the warj while Louis entertaining no 
longer any expectation of succours, surrendered 
I Mons by capitulation, and withdrew anew into 
I Germany. The Duke of Alva dishonoured and 
sullied his success, by the acts of violence 
! which he committed, and the pillage to which 
he abandoned the cities known to be in the 


' interest of the Prince of Orange. Mechlin, 
> exposed during three days, to all the excesses 
} of a ferocious and insolent soldiery, underwent 
I the severest extremities of military fury: but 
1 though every part of Flanders submitted from 
necessity to the Spanish yoke, yet the abhor¬ 
rence excited by such oppressions, prepared 
the inhabitants for fresh corhmotions. * 


Turkish A more honourable triumph, and a more 
beneficial victory, if it had been wisely im¬ 
proved, attended the arms of Philip at this 
time, in another quarter of Europe. In its 
acquisition, as in almost every other brilliant 
atchievement of the early part of his reign, 
Don John of Austria was eminently distin¬ 
guished : and the lustre of the action received 
in the present instance a considerable augmen¬ 
tation, from the consideration that the advan¬ 
tage was not confined to a single kingdom. 


I 

i 


! 
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but must prove useful to all the Christian ^ates. 
The Turks, though less formidable than under 
the reign of Solyman, had nevertheless re¬ 
cently attacked, and rapidly subjected the 
island of Cyprus, one of the most valuable 
foreign possessions of the Venetian republic. 
The barbarities committed by their troops, and 
sanctioned by their commanders, subsequent 
to the capture of Famagosta and Nicosia, the 
two principal cities; while they excited gene- 
ral indignation, loudly demanded vengeance. 
In order to retrieve the honour of the allied 
powers, and to stop the alarming progress of 
Selim; Pius the Fifth, and the Venetians, who 
had previously formed a league for their com¬ 
mon defence, in conjunction with Philip, ex¬ 
erted the greatest efforts to equip a formidable 
fleet. After many delays, accompanied by va¬ 
rious obstacles, the armament was finally ac- 
complished; and the supreme command being 
delegated to the King of Spain, he named to 
^Ihe employment, Don John of Austria. That 
Prince, assembling the combined forces at Na¬ 
ples, sailed from Messina in Sicily, at the head 
of above two hundred^ gallies, with a view to 
s^k the enemy., He found them near the 
entrance of the gulph of Lepanto, on the coast 
of Greece; not far from the shores rendered 
memorable in antiquity, by Augustus’s victory 
over Mark Antony; and he did not hesitate to 
give them battle, in defiance of the remon¬ 
strances of Requesens, Commander of Castile, 
whom tlie^ing^f Spain had sent to moderate 
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c H A P. his ardour. Few naval victories, without even 
. j excepting those obtained by England over the 
IJ7I. fleets of France, in the course of the last twenty 
years, were ever more complete. The Ottoman 
admiral, AH Bacha, perished in the engage^ 
ment, as Bruys did in the battle of the Nile: 
his_ ship was taken} and above one hun¬ 
dred gallies fell into the hands of the coni 
querors. Ulucciali, the second in command, 
"who distinguished himself in the action, having 


effected his retreat, saved thirty gallies from 
the general destruction; with which force he 
reached Constantinople, and brought the first 
account of the disaster. That capital, which 
was thrown into the utmost consternation, 
would have been incapable of sustaining • a 
prompt and vigorous attack. The residence 
of the Byzantine Caesars, which Mahomet the 
Second had captured in the fifteenth century, 
scarcely one hundred and twenty years before, 
might have been recovered by a natural son of 
Charles the Fifth.** 

iMctivity the irresolution and inaction of the al- 

01 tllC ftl" «• « ^ • « 

lie,, lied powers, after so signal a success, were as 
conspicuous as their courage and conduct had 
been in its atchievement. It is asserted that 
Don John, with the decision and energy of 
mind which characterized him, exhorted his 
colleagues to pursue the flying enemy j and to 
present themselves, while the terror excited 


•* Leti, voL iii. p. 445—490,and p. J03—^j6o. Turquet, p. 1157 
—1170. 
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among the Turks had not yet subsided, before chap. 
the passage of the Dardanelles, where they ^ 

would find no impediment to arrest their pro- 1^71. 
gress. It may be matter of curious specula- j 
tion, though it does not form a subject of j 
strict historical enquiry, to consider what con- \ 
sequences might have resulted to Europe, from \ > 

so magnanimous and bold a measure, had it i 
been immediately carried into execution. When \ ^ 

we reflect that the victorious fleet could have 
reached the Bosphorus in a few days, the Ot- / ^ 

toman empire, it is probable, might have re- ^ 

ceived a deep, as well as a lasting wound; and \ 
the rapidity of their conquests, particularly in \ 
Hungary, Greece, and the Morea, must have / 1 

been retarded, if not completely prevented, \ 
by the recapture of Constantinople. I 

Far from improving the advantage obtained I 

at Lepanto, the allies separated almost instant- I 

ly, as coalitions have done in every age, with- \ 

out effecting any object beneficial to the com¬ 
mon cause. Ostentatious triumphs, and pom¬ 
pous exhibitions of joy, occupied the various 
powers, who lost meanwhile the occasion of 
humbling the Turks. Philip received the in¬ 
telligence of the victory, with that unconquer¬ 
able phlegm and apparent tranquillity of tem¬ 
per, which he affected equally to preserve in 
prosperous or in adverse fortune. He did not 
even hesitate to express some doubts of Don 
John's prudence, in having exposed to the 
hazard of war, the great interests committed to 
his charge; betraying visibly in these censures, 

K 2 the 
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III. 

*J7»* 
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. war. 


the jealousy as well as suspicion, with which 
he was actuated towards his brother. * 

The ensuing campaign, instead of offering 
any brilliant success, produced no event of 
moment; and the League had already lost its 
strongest support, as w'ell as its firmest bond 
of connection, by the death of Pius the Fifth. 
His successor in the chair of St. Peter, Gre¬ 
gory the Thirteenth, was indeed well affected 
to the cause; but he wanted the active zeal 
and energies of the deceased pontiff. Though 
Don John w'as continued in the station of 
Generalissimo, yet the King his brother long 
refused him permission to assume the command 
in person: and when, at an advanced season 
of the year, orders from Madrid at length au¬ 
thorized him to join the Papal and Venetian 
fleets, the favourable time for action had 
elapsed. Ulucciali, raised to the dignity of 
Captain Bacha after the death of Ali, in¬ 
structed by the experience of the preceding 
campaign, avoided any general engagement, 
and amused the allies by skirmishes, which 
could produce no decisive effect. The Duke 
of Sessa, who by Philip’s direction accompa¬ 
nied Don John, pertinaciously opposed every 
hazardous enterprize. An ineffectual Cannon¬ 
ade between the two squadrons, took place on 
the coast of the Morea; after which the 


• * Abregc Chron. voU ii. p. 4x1-^413. Detonneaux, toI. ir.- 
p. 84—86. 
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Turkish commander retired for protection 
under the cannon of Modon. But, the allies, 
witliout waiting to avail themselves of his dis¬ 
tressed situation, soon separated, and allowed 
Ulucciali to conduct the fleet of Selim back in 
safety to Constantinople. 

The Venetians, unable to support so expen¬ 
sive a war, and disgusted with the ambiguous 
or indecisive conduct of the King of Spain ; 
after withdrawing from the alliance, concluded 
a peace with the Porte, in the course of the 
following year. Don John, to whom the Chris¬ 
tian inhabitants of Albania, Macedonia, and 
Greece, impressed with admiration at his great 
endowments and military renown, had sent a 
deputation, to ofler him the sovereignty of those 
fertile countries, so celebrated in the annals of 
classic antiquity; was compelled by the jealousy 
of Philip, to renounce this advantageous pro¬ 
posal. We may form some judgment, by 
considering the long and successful resistance 
which Scanderbeg, though only Prince of the 
little province of Epirus, made against the 
Turkish Sultans, in the preceding century; 
what a barrier to their further progress west¬ 
ward, might have been opposed, by such a 
Prince as Don John of Austria, if he could 
have been permanently stationed on the 
Lower Danube, or in any part of Greece. 
But, Philip wanted equally the magnanimity, 
and the inclination, to elevate his brother, 
whom he dreaded, and whose ambition he 
* K 3 studi- 
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CHAP, studiously repressed at every period of his 
reign. ** 

That monarch, though now left to his own 
Capture of resourcGS, and destitute of any ally by the se- 
Dm John, cession of the Venetians, nevertheless deter¬ 
mined to prosecute the war, and to carry his 
arms into Africa, as his father had done at an 
earlier period of the same century. The re¬ 
covery of Tunis, which had recently fallen 
again into the possession of the Turks, formed 
his first object; and the expedition being 
committed to Don John, he embarked at Tra¬ 
pani in Sicily, from whence he landed on the 
coast of Barbary, at the head of a powerful 
fleet, after a short and favourable passage. 
Tunis being abandoned by the Turks with 
precipitation on his approach, he took posses¬ 
sion of the city, as well as of the neighbouring 
town of Biserta, almost without any opposition. 
In order to secure his new acquisition, he con¬ 
structed a fort, which being situated between 
Tunis and the fortress of the Goletta, might 
thereby give additional strength, or extend 
continual assistance, to both garrisons. Hav¬ 
ing first placed in the government a Moorish 
prince, with the title of viceroy; and having 
subsequently provided for the protection of the 
conquered country, by leaving behind him a 
numerous body of Spanish troops, he returned 
in triumph to Naples. 

* Turquet, p. il?** vol.iv. p. 4, 5, ud p.36— 

54. Abrege Cbroi. voL u. p. 414—4x7. Hesonneauz, vol. ir. 
p. 86, 87. 
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The rapidity and brilliancy of the enterprize, CHAP, 
which was so naturally compared with the ex- . , 

pedition undertaken by the Emperor Charles 157 

the Fifth, to the same place, thirty-eight years 
before j increased the popularity, and elevated 
the reputation of Don John of Austria. But 
Philip, whose distrust augmented in propor¬ 
tion with his brother’s success, complained that 
his orders and intentions had been disobeyed, 
by the construction of the fort, as well as by 
the preservation of Tunis, which he had com¬ 
manded to be dismantled and destroyed. His 
dislike was strengthened, by the display of 
ambition which Don John made, in requesting 
to be allowed to assume the title of King of 
Tunis: a demand which, though strenuously 
supported by Pope Gregory the Thirteenth; 
and which, if rendered effective, might have 
proved highly beneficial to the interests of 
Spain, was rejected by the King, with indig¬ 
nation. Here again we are irresistibly led to 
speculate on the consequences to civilization 
which might have ensued, if a Prince of the 
blood of Austria had reigned in the country 
inhabited once by the Carthaginians, from 
whence Hannibal issued, who shook the Roman 
republic to its foundations. Instead of a pi¬ 
ratical horde of lawless barbarians, as Tunis 
now is, that city might have presented in the 
nineteenth century, a capital adorned with 
arts, and not unworthy to succeed the antient 
rival of Rome, who so long contended for the 
* empire of the world. The very position of 

K 4 ‘ Tunis, 
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CHAP. Tunis, in the centre of the coast of Barbary, 

^ ■ nearly equi-distant from the Levant, and from 

X573. the Atlantic; in a climate highly favoured by 
nature, and commanding all the resources of 
Africa, quite to the Gambia and the Niger; 
seems formed in itself for commerce, no less 
than for dominion. But, these expanded views 
never animated the gloomy policy of Philip, 
active only to purposes of destruction, aiming 
alternately at the subjugation of every sur¬ 
rounding state, and cementing throughout Eu¬ 
rope the chains of despotism or of supersti- 
. tion. ® 

1574 * The acquisition of the kingdom of Tunis, 
Uje'ccS-'* though every precaution was taken by Don 
u, retaken John for its secuiity, became even eventually 
a source of mortification and disgrace to the 
arms of Spain. In the following year, the 
city returned under the Mahometan yoke j the 
Bashaw Sinan and Ulucciali having united 
under their command a formidable force, 
which undertook and atchieved its reduction, ‘ 
before any assistance could be sent from Philip 
to its relief. The city of Tunis was hastily 
evacuated on the first approach of the enemy ; 
and the Goletta being vigorously attacked, 
was carried by storm, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Porto Carrero, the Spanish governor, 
for its preservation. Encouraged by so pros¬ 
perous a commencement, the Turks without 
' loss of time, turned their efforts against the 

• Turquet, p. ii73» ii74« Leti, rolir. p. 55—5 8.. Abreg^ 
ChroD. vol. iL p. 417, 4x8. 
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newly constructed fort, in which Serbellone chap. 
commanded. That ofBcer sustained with great . . 

intrepidity, the assaults of a superior and in- 1574. 
defatigable enemy ; but his garrison, already 
considerably diminished, soon became unequal 
to prolong the contest. Sinan entering the 
fort by storm, put to the sword all those whom 
he did not reserve for slavery. Serbellone and 
Porto Carrero were unhappily among the 
latter number; and after being compelled to 
assist in the demolition of the Spanish forti¬ 
fications, they were chained to the oar, and 
conducted by their barbarous conquerors, to 
Constantinople. 

Such was the premature fate of the kingdom 
of Tunis; an event which affected deeply the 
honour of the King of Spain, while it dimi¬ 
nished his consideration in the eyes of all the 
European powers. Don John, though detained 
by contrary winds in the ports of Sicily, yet 
does not appear to have totally escaped some 
degree of public censure, on account of its loss. 

The choice of the two commanders who were 
left in charge of the African forts, was generally 
arraigned; and it was commonly supposed, that 
greater expedition might have been exerted 
for the relief of Tunis. A circumstance pecu¬ 
liarly memorable is, that a body of four thou¬ 
sand Jews, who had been expelled, in common 
with the Moors, by the intolerance of Philip, 
from the kingdom of Grenada, embarked uuder , 
the Bashaw Sinan, on this expedition. Their 
national inaptitude and aversion to war, which 

so 
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CHAP. SO strongly characterize them as a people, were 
. , surmounted in this instance, by their antipathy 

i;74. to the crown of Spain ; and they took a severe 
revenge on their native sovereign, for having 
thus compelled them to bear arms against their 
country. It forms the only instance recorded 
in modern history, of a similar nature.' 

These disasters which befel Philip in the 
eitiesof Mediterranean, were not compensated by any 
Spa. beneficial acquisitions of his arms in the Low. 
SSiMid! Countries. The Prince of Orange, though 
compelled to evacuate Flanders, sustained him. 
self nevertheless in the northern provinces, 
where he • derived resources from the abuse 
which his enemies made of their victories: 
while the Duke of Alva, abandoning the in. 
habitants to the rage of his son Frederic, car¬ 
ried his barbarities to the utmost length of 
military fury. Zutphen being taken, was sacked 
by the soldiery ; and at Naarden in Holland, a 
massacre of every individual of both sexes, and 
of every age, took place. The city was burnt, 
and the walls razed to the ground $ but atro- 
cities so revolting, far from inspiring terror, 
tended to produce the contrary effect, by ani¬ 
mating the people to defend themselves to the 
last extremity. 

During the siege of Haarlem, which was 
continued for eight successive months, the acts 
of wanton and inhuman outrage continually 

^ LetifVoUiv. p. 87—98. Turqiet* p. 1174—1176. Detor* 
iDMus, voLiv. p* 94 * 
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committed by the Spaniards, produced retalia- CHAP, 
tions on the part of the besieged, equally re- ^ 

pugnant to humanity. All the limits which ij74* 
policy and civilization have affixed in the pre¬ 
sent century, to the horrors of war, were mu¬ 
tually violated. Frederic despairing of success, 
and ready more than once to raise the siege, 
was only prevented by his father’s reproaches, 
from carrying his design into execution. The Surrender 
inhabitants, after sustaining the most severe ex- 
tremities with undaunted resolution, at length 
surrendered at discretion; and the garrison, re¬ 
duced from four thousand, to sixteen hundred, 
was treated by the victor with the same relent¬ 
less cruelty which he had exhibited on similar 
occasions. Nine hundred actually perished in 
the Spanish camp, by the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner ; and their lamentable fate completed 
the detestation universally entertained through¬ 
out the Low Countries, towards that sovereign 
and nation. 

The capture of Haarlem itself was dearly 
purchased on the part of the conquerors, who 
lost under its walls, not only a considerable 
number of soldiers, but likewise many of their 
most able and experienced officers. It con¬ 
stituted the boundary of the Duke of Alva’s 
success ; his son Frederic being soon after¬ 
wards repulsed before the 'town of Alcmaer, 
and reduced to retire with disgrace. Symp¬ 
toms of mutiny even began to appear among 
the Spaniards ; and the unconquerable spirit of 
the Dutch became still more confirmed by a 

signal 
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CHAP, signal victory obtained at sea, in which their 
^ . fleets, after an obstinate resistance, captured 

1574. the admiral’s ship, together with the C'ount of 
Bossu himself, her commander. Some incon¬ 
siderable acquisitions made by the Spanish 
troops, in the province of Holland, faintly 
balanced these important losses.® 

ArriYai of Sucli was the situation of affairs, when Re- 
Requcsens queseus arriving from Milan, with a commis- 
Alva. sion to supersede the Duke of Alva, as go¬ 

vernor-general of the Netherlands, assumed the 
administration. The latter returning to Brus- 
1 sels, immediately quitted a country, where his 
I name was held in universal execration; and 
which, having found loyal and peaceable at his 
entrance, he had driven into rebellion, by a 
series of the most impolitic and systematic 
oppression”. His successor, who was emi¬ 
nently distinguished by the humanity of his 
character, as well as by the talents of a states¬ 
man, had displayed equal military capacity in 
the command of armies. But, no combina¬ 
tion of mental endowments, nor even acts 
of clemency and conciliation, could repair the* 
injury committed by Philip’s preceding tyran¬ 
ny, or restore obedience. The provinces of 
Holland and Zealand in particular, enriched 
by tbe spoils of the Spaniards, began already 
to feel their own strength } nor could the 

• Stnda, vol. u. p. 223—234. Bcmtlr. lir.tiL p. t9—101. 

* Leti, vol. ir. p. 59— 6j. 
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Prince of Orange be persuaded to repose any 
confidence on the forgiveness of Philip, and 
again renounce his independence, which he 
bad purchased with such toil and bloodshed. 
It was in vain therefore that Requesens, by 
offers of oblivion for all past offences, and 
by the popular act of demolishing the statue 
of the Duke of Alva, erected in the citadel of 
Antwerp, which had justly excited such gene¬ 
ral indignation; endeavoured to awaken the 
allegiance, or to recover the affections of the 
people newly committed to his care. Every 
overture on his part was rejected by them with 
disdain ; and the letters of the new governor, 
which were addressed to the Zealanders, couch¬ 
ed in terms the most calculated to produce 
an effect, proved completely unsuccessful in 
operating any change. 

Finding the attainment of peace impracti¬ 
cable upon terms honourable to the crown of 
Spain, Requesens made therefore the most vigo¬ 
rous exertions, in order to reduce the rebels by 
force of arms. But, fortune was unfavourable 
to the execution of his designs; and a nu¬ 
merous squadron which sailed from the Schelde 
to the relief of Middleburg, being surrounded 
by the enemy, was defeated. The Spanish 
vessels were all either burnt, driven on shore, 
or captured; while Requesens himself became 
a spectator of the disaster, from an eminence 
situated near Bergen-op-zoom. The surrender 
of Middleburg to the Dutch by capitulation, 

speedily 
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CHAP, speedily followed the defeat of the naval arma* 
. . ment sent for its support.' 

1574. While the Prince of Orange, by so import- 
ant a victory, thus laid the foundations of his 
own elevation, and those of the infant republic 
of Holland, his affairs sustained a severe re- 
Defeatof verse in another quarter. Louis, Count of 
Count of Henry, a younger brother of the 

Ka>Mu. same illustrious house, aided by Christopher, 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, entering Guel- 
derland, conducted to his aid an army of Ger¬ 
mans. But, before they could effect any object 
of importance, Sancho d* Avila, one of the most 
renowned Spanish commanders of the age, at¬ 
tacked and routed them, near the city of Ni- 
meguen. It presents a singular fact, that the 
three princes perished in the action; though by 
what species of death remains uncertain, their 
bodies having never ibeen found. All the can¬ 
non and baggage fell into the hands of the con¬ 
querors, together with a prodigious plunder. 
Mutbyof The effect of so signal a success, which 
the Spa- might have been Tendered very beneficial, if 

nwhtroop*. ° , . . , -ni m' 

not decisive to <'the arms >01 Philip, was ne¬ 
vertheless lost by the mutiny • and sedition of 
the victorious soldiery. Irritated at the con¬ 
tinual delay in paying them their arrears, 
tired with ineffectual expostulations, and ar¬ 
rogant from 'their late triumph, they disclaim¬ 
ed any further appeal except to the sword. 


Mutiny of 
the Spa* 
nuhtroopi. 


* BentiT. p. loa*— 104* ' Strada, vol. ii. p. 943—**48* 
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Renouncing all subjection to their commander, chap. 
and refusing to listen to the offers of Reque- 
sens, they marched in a considerable body to ii 74 * 
Antwerp, which city they entered without re¬ 
sistance. Yet, in the midst of their contempt 
of subordination and military obedience, they 
preserved, and severely enforced, private dis¬ 
cipline among themselves. The city was pro¬ 
tected from pillage •, and the Spanish governor 
of the Low Countries, conscious that their de¬ 
mands were essentially just, having found means 
to satisfy them, published a general pardon. 
Returning to their duty, they were , sent to the 
siege of Leyden: while Requesens again caused 
an amnesty of all past offences to be publicly 
read, in the name of his sovereign; thoogh 
with as little beneficial effect as resulted from 
the act of oblivion formerly offered to the Flem¬ 
ings, by the Duke of Alva. “ 

After having surveyed the state of the Low State of 
Countries, during the summer of the year 
1574, it still remains that we should take anarchy,at 
general, but a succinct view of the Spanish 
monarchy itself, as it then existed, in order 
to form a clear estimate of its magnitude, 
strength, and resources. When we consider 
the number of kingdoms and provinces which 
composed it, situated in the most fertile and 
commercial parts of Europe, subjected under 
one head; the terror which such extensive 

Turquet, p. 1575. Bentiyog. p. X04—110. Stra(la,vol-ii. p.a 49 
—a6o. Oeiormeaux, Tol.iv. p. 95,96. Leti, vol. iv. p. 98—107. 
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CHAP, dominions excited among all the surrounding 
^ . states, ouglit not to affect us with surprize. 

1574* If indeed, the ambition and talents of Philip 
had been allowed to act, iinbiasscd by the 
intolerance and bigotry of his character, it 
seems difficult to judge what limits could have 
been affixed to his power and his enter- 
prizes : since, labouring under these impedi¬ 
ments, and having a continual war to main¬ 
tain for so many years, against his revolted 
subjects in the Netherlands, he nevertheless 
conquered Portugal; and had nearly atchieved 
the reduction of both France and England. 
Power and Italy, from the foot of the Alps, to the ex- 
^Phu^? tremity of Calabria, was virtually in his pos¬ 
session. Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Milan, and 
Placentia, constituted part of his hereditary, 
or of his acquired dominions. The patrimony 
of St. Peter, together with the dignity of 
the Holy See, were protected by, and de¬ 
pendant on Spain. Tuscany had been in a 
great degree voluntarily conferred by his fa¬ 
ther the Emperor Charles, upon Cosmo of , 
.Medicis; and Philip still continued actually to 
retain the principal ports of the Grand-duchy 
in his own hands. Octavio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma, might, be esteemed his vassal; and 
Genoa owned him for her Protector. Ema¬ 
nuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who was in¬ 
debted to his powerful interposition, for the 
restoration of all his patrimonial territories, 
looked to Spain for their preservation against 
the attacks of France. Even Venice trem- 

■ ^ ■ bled 
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bled at the enormous influence and proximity chap, 
of so dangerous a neighbour, whose domi- . . 

nions and fleets surrounded her on every 1574. 
side. 

The German branch of the bouse of Aus- Military 
tria, constantly subservient to the policy and 
views of the cabinet of Madrid, which it 
aided and sustained on every occasion, could 
only be considered as a portion of the Spa¬ 
nish monarchy; while the treasures of the 
New World,- regularly transmitted to Philip, 
enabled him to equip fleets, or to maintain 
armies, far superior to those which the com¬ 
paratively slender resources of any other con¬ 
temporary prince, could support. He had in 
fact at one time, near a hundred thousand 
men in the fleld, and a hundred and fifty 
gallies at sea*. Louis the Fourteenth, in the 
seventeenth century, it is true, made far 
greater exertions; as Bonaparte has done in 
our own times, at least on the land. But, 
the King of Spain alone, before 1570, had 
exhibited the example of so vast a naval and 
military force. His revenues in 1569, did not Revenues, 
fall short of twenty-five millions of Ducats, or 
above eleven millions sterling, as we are as- 
jsured from good authority; a sum not only 
of incredible magnitude in that age, but sur- 
passing the aggregate amount arising from the 
revenues of all the other European sove¬ 
reigns."* 

* Desormeauxy vd. iv. p. 79. ** ibid. p.79. 
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The power of the crown, augmented and 
contirnied by the two preceding reigns of 
Ferdinand tlie Catholic, and Charles the Fifth, • 
who were, both, princes of uncommon abi¬ 
lity as well as vigour; had in a great measure 
extinguished the liberties of the subject in 
every part of the Spanish dependencies, ex¬ 
cept throughout the Low Countries. In Na¬ 
ples, Sicily, and Milan, the orders of Philip 
WTi’e as implicitly obeyed, as in the kingdom 
of Castile. Of all the provinces of the Spa¬ 
nish peninsula subjected to his controul, Ar- 
ragon alone continued to preserve some traces ’ 
of its antient freedom. The prodigious influ¬ 
ence necessarily resulting (i om such unlimited 
authority, may be in some measure appreci¬ 
ated by the patronage which was immediately 
vested in the King. Flowever incredible the 
fact may appear, it is not the less true, that 
Philip in his own person named and appoint¬ 
ed eighty-three thousancl^ officers, civ il, mili¬ 
tary, criminal, and of fi nance, jn the different 
provinces of Europe, _ Asia,_and America. 
Neither Augustus, nor Trajan, probably en¬ 
joyed a more extensive power of conferring 
benefits. Three hundred and sixty-seven thou¬ 
sand inferior, or subaltern employments, were 
distributed by the viceroys, chancellors, and 
governors, throughout his vast dominions. To 
these otfices, we must likewise add the eccle¬ 
siastical preferments; amounting to fift3^-eight 
archbishoprics, si;^ hundred _and .eighty-four 
bishoprics, besides eleven thousand, four hun- 
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dred abbeys". So prolific a source of honours chap. 
and emoluments had never been concentered , 
in one prince, since the extinction of the Ro- 1574. 
man empire: and when it is considered that 
Philip, to a restless and insatiable ambition, 
joined so many qualities fitted to give energy 
and activity to that passion, it is evident that 
Europe never seemed to be so near falling 
under the authority of a single man, as at the . 
period under our review. Napoleon, however 
terrific his power may have appeared to us, 
wanted many of the qualities requisite to con¬ 
fer stability, and to perpetuate the duration of 
his acquisitions, which were to be found in the 
person and government of Philip the Second. Causes 
Causes and circumstances however of vari- ‘lecime 
ous kinds, either obvious or latent, contri¬ 
buted to diminish the disproportionate great¬ 
ness of the Spanish monarchy, and insensibly 
to reduce it nearer to a level with the sur¬ 
rounding states. Philip’s grandeur, more ap¬ 
parent and ostensible than real, was unwieldy, 
disjointed, and subject to the inconveniencies, 
necessarily attached to the distance and sepa¬ 
ration of its component parts. The popula¬ 
tion of Spain, which bore no proportion to its 
size, was annually diminishing by the perpetual 
emigrations to America, as well as by the ef¬ 
fects of religious persecution. It is unquestion¬ 
able that the inhabitants, who were estimated 
under Ferdinand the Catholic, at near twenty 


• Leti> voL ili. p.4j6—438. Desormeaux. ibid, p. 78,79. 
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CHAP, millions, had diminished above a third part 
^ . since his decease, in the lapse of scarcely sixty 

1545. years; and the whole European territories of Phi¬ 
lip were not supposed to contain in 1570, above 
tliat number®. Agriculture was every where ne¬ 
glected, manufactures rapidly declined, and the 
internal sources of vigour were drying up; while 
. a fallacious prosperity and wealth, caused by 
the annual arrival of the Flotas and Galleons 
from the New World, spread a delusive lustre, 
and concealed the decay of the exhausted mo¬ 
narchy. Even the Spaniards who returned 
from Peru and Mexico, importing into the 
mother country, the vices to which they had 
been habituated on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean; tended by their luxury to extinguish 
the virtues of frugality, industry, and simplicity 
of manners, in their native soil. 

Numhers, The number, and the celibacy of the clergy, 
and cch- constituted likewise no inconsiderable cause of 

b^cv Oi 

the eccie- the depopulation of Spain. It appeared, from- 
Viastics. result of the inquest made by Philip in 

1569, that throughout the whole extent of his 
dominions, there existed not less than three 
hundred and twelve thousand priests; two 
hundred thousand clerks, ministring in the sub-- 
ordinate ecclesiastical offices; and above four 
hundred thousand of the monastic orders of 
both sexes’*. Their revenues, which were pro¬ 
portionately ample, amounted to the prodi- 


® Desormeaux, vol. iv. p. 78. Abrege Chronol. rol. ii. p. 394. 
* Ibid. Leti, vd.iu. p.4J7. 
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gious sum of two millions sterling**. The im- chap. 
position of a tenth, which aid Pope Pius the , ^ 

Fourth, in 1561 permitted the King to levy 1574. 
on the property of the clergy during five 
years, was estimated at fifty thousand Ducats 
a-year, exclusively for the kingdom of Spain ^ 

The cruel and unprovoked hostilities, com¬ 
menced and prosecuted against the Moors of . 
Grenada, which originated in a spirit of sa¬ 
vage intolerance, rather than in views of na¬ 
tional policy; had not only deprived the king¬ 
dom of an industrious and laborious race of 
men, but had transformed them from submis¬ 
sive subjects, into open or concealed enemies. 

Immense sums were annually expended by pepred*- 
the King of Spain, in the necessary protection IheXurki. 
of his coasts, against the depredations of the 
Turks, Algerines, Tunisians, and other African 
Corsairs. Dragut and Ulucciali became suc¬ 
cessively the scourge of Naples, Sicily, Sar¬ 
dinia, the Balearic islands, and the whole Me¬ 
diterranean. Notwithstanding the signal vic¬ 
tory of Lepanto, and the repulse which the 
Ottoman arms sustained before Malta in 1565 ; 
as well as some gallant exploits performed by 
various Spanish commanders, at different times, 
against these enemies of the Christian name ; 

Philip proved on the whole very unsuccessful 
in his enterprizes to stop their progress. Tiie 
Bashaw Piali, in-1358, carried off tilteen bun- 

^ Leti% ToLiii. p. 437 ^ 438 . 

^ DesormeauX) vol.iv. Above twenty thousand pounds 

sterling. 
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'. dred captives from Sorrento in the vicinity 
j of Naples, and ravaged the little island of 
Procida. Sailing thence to Minorca, he put 
the garrison of Port INfahon to the sword, 
and destroyed the place itself by fire *. Three 
years afterwards, Dragut landed both in Sicily 
and in Calabria; from which unfortunate pro¬ 
vinces he bore away six thousand persons of 
both sexes, together with a spoil amounting 
in value to above two millions of French 
crowns'. Constantinople was crowded with 
Spanish prisoners, captured in the defeats sus¬ 
tained at the island of Gerbes, in the fort of the 
Golctta, and at Tunis; many of whom were 
persons of the highest condition. The Abruz- 
zo, and all the eastern coast of the kingdom 
of Naples, extending along the shore of the 
Adriatic, was again desolated and plundered 
by the Turks in 1566 j notwithstanding the 
exertions of Don Garcia de Toledo, then 
viceroy of Sicily, who had under his com¬ 
mand a fleet of no less than eighty-five gal- 
lies'*. It became indispensable to remain con¬ 
stantly on tlie watch against these invaders, 
who continued to infest the shores of Italy, 
and even the coasts of Spain. Don John of 
Austria, in 1568, joined his naval forces to 
those of the Pope and of Florence, for their 
common defence against the lieutenants of 
Selim the Second. 

* Abrege Chron. vol. II. p. 340. 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 357. About two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

^ Abrege Chron. vol. II. p. 376> 377« Letl, vol. HI. p. 89—9Z. 

The 
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The numerous garrisons maintained by Piii- chap. 

lip on the coast of Barbary, Avliicli demanded_ . 

continual supplies of men and money, in order 1,774. 
to prevent their falling into the hands of tlie 
Moors, formed another drain upon his reve- by Philip, 
nues. Such was his ardent zeal for the ex¬ 
tirpation of heresy, as to impel him on send¬ 
ing his troops, and expending his treasures, 
in enabling Charles the Ninth to vanquish 
tlie Hugonots; though at the same time,, his 
own Flemish provinces were engaged in ac¬ 
tual rebellion, and his soldiers were ready to 
mutiny for want of their arrears. He lavished 
besides, enormous sums on monasteries, pa¬ 
laces, and public edifices. The Escurial alone 
cost five millions of pounds sterlingthe con¬ 
vent of the Jesuits, constructed by his order 
at Cusco in Peru, two hundred thousand 
crowns; and that of the barefooted Carme¬ 
lites at Madrid, nearly as much money. His 
benefactions for other religious purposes, and 
in particular his donations to the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre at Jerusalem, exceed any calculation’^. 

The united effect of all tliese causes was not¬ 
withstanding inferior to the revolt, and civil 
wars- in the Netherlands, towards producing 
the destruction of the Spanish greatness. In 
that abyss were principally swallowed up the 
forces and revenues of Philip the Second. In Pubilcdebt 
*574» we find that he had already contracted 
an immense public debt, amounting to near 

* Desormeaux, vol. iv. p. 43. 'i Letl, toI iv. p. 75—80. 
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CHAP, seventeen millions sterling, upon which he paid 
, . the prodigious rate of twenty-one per cent. 

IJ74. interest. In order to relieve the crown from 
so oppressive a burden, he in the following 
year discharged the capital, but deprived his 
creditors of the interest; and this species of 
fraudulent bankruptcy proved fatal to his 

ta^xe* a d may judge how great must have 

cjcactioas. been the pecuniary embarrassments of Philip, 
by the fact of his exacting from his Spanish 
subjects in 1574, the tenth of all goods or 
property of every description. Such a tax 
necessarily produced some murmurs, notwith¬ 
standing the profound submission established 
throughout the kingdom, and the extinction 
among the people, of the last spark of free¬ 
dom. A gentleman of St. Maria del Campo, 
named Presillas, who ventured to express his 
indignation at the exactions of the King, and 
to condemn with asperity his maxims of admi¬ 
nistration ; was committed to prison, and ad¬ 
judged to die by the council of state, as guilty 
of treason. But Philip, however cruel and re¬ 
lentless he was on religious subjects, with much 
magnanimity and wisdom, ordered him to be 
set at liberty ; observing, as the great Frederic, 
King of Prussia, is known to have done in our 
time, that “ a sovereign is never more secure 
“ from the resentment of his subjects, than while 


• Desormeaux, vol. it. p. 79. De Thou, toI. rii. p* 346,^47. 
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“ their discontent is allowed to exhale in c H a'p. 
“ complaints.”* ' . ^ 

Some accidental or fortuitous circumstances j^y4. 
contributed to give strength to the princi- Barriers 
pies of political decay already enumerated, as 
operating on the Spanish monarchy. The conquests, 
vigour and capacity of Elizaheth, Queen of 
England, seemed to be opposed by Provi¬ 
dence, as a barrier to the inroads of the 
power of Spain, towards the north. Under 
so tame a sovereign as James the First, the 
English nation would never have manifested 
the energies which distinguished the maiden 
reign. The warlike and enterprising charac¬ 
ter of Solyman, the Turkish Emperor, at the 
other extremity of Europe, checked the arms 
of Philip, along the coast of Barbary, and 
throughout the Levant. More than either Eli¬ 
zabeth or Solyman, the genius and resources 
of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, ren¬ 
dered ineffectual all the efforts of the Duke ■ 
of Alva, sustained by the veteran troops, 
and the treasures of his master. The very 
local position of the Low Countries, com¬ 
pletely separated from all the other branches 
of the Spanish monarchy, as well as so con¬ 
veniently situated for receiving support from 
France, Germany, and England; should have 
induced a cautious prince to pause, before 
he invaded their privileged, and compelled 
them to resistance. Pliilip, impelled by a 

* Leti, v«l.iv. p. laj—laS. 
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stern, vindictive, and bigotted policy, having 
overlooked or despised these obvious impe¬ 
diments, commenced a war which survived the 
limits of his life and reign. 

Tlie commerce of Spain with the colonies 
of North and South America, was at this 
period carried on exclusively from the port 
of Seville in Andalusia. When Philip visited 
in 1570, for the first time, that famous city, 
the antient capital of the Castilian kings; the 
inhabitants gratuitously presented him the sum 
of six hundred thousand Ducats, as a testi¬ 
mony of their attachment, on his ajiproaching 
nuptials with the Arch-duchess Anne, daugh¬ 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian the Second 
No other place in Europe, if we except Ve¬ 
nice, could have given to its sovereign, a 
similar mark of loyalty and liberality. The 
Galleons, which annually sailed and returned 
from Peru and Mexico, to Seville, rendered 
it one of the most opulent cities in the world. 
Bi.t, though the crown derived an immense 
revenue, the kingdom was little enriched by 
the American trade; while manufactures of 
every kind experienced a rapid decline. 

It is from about the year 1560, that Madrid 
may be considered as the. capital of Spain, 
Philip having transferred thither his court. 
Toledo had succeeded to Seville, as the me¬ 
tropolis of Castile, and the usual residence of 
their kings; but Charles the Fifth having 

** Desormeaux, vol. iv. p. 8i. Above two hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds sterling. 

already 
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already in a great degree abandoned it, con- chap. 
structed a palace at Madrid, and proceeded to ^ ^ 

trace the plan of a town, whicii Ins successor 1574. 
continued and completedIt is difficult to 
conceive why these princes should have de¬ 
serted the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir and 
of the Tagus, to fix their abode on the shal¬ 
low torrent of the Manzanarez, in a compa¬ 
ratively cold and piercing climate, exposed to 
great vicissitudes; and in a plain, destitute of 
any natural beauties, or commercial advantages. 

The motives of the Czar Peter, for quitting 
Moscow, first to construct, and then to inhabit 
Petersburgh, are apparent. Those of Charles 
and Philip, for preferring Madrid, we must 
acknowledge to be less obvious, and they have 
not been satisfactorily explained by any of the 
contemporary writers. All the fine arts found 
in Philip, a liberal patron and protector. John a 
B aptist de Toledo, and his disciple John dTJe- 
mera, two celebrated architects, were employ¬ 
ed in the construction of the Escurial'^. The 
superb aqueduct which conveyed water to 
the palace at Toledo, was built by his order; 
and he adorned the kingdom with numerous 
monuments of magnificence or of utility% The Encou- 
drawings executed at his expence, by Francis o^he aits 
Hermando, which comprehended every object Philip, 
of natural history, together with the dresses 
' and ceremonies of the inhabitants of the New 


• Desormeaux, vol. Iv. p. 34. 
^ Letif Yol. iii. p.496, 497. 


• Letif Tol, il. p. 446—449* 
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CHAP. World; formed one of the most costly and 
^ curious works, ever undertaken by the com- 

1574. niand of any prince, and did honour to the 
I elegance of his taste ^ Neither the elder 
; Cosmo, nor his grandson Lorenzo de Medicis, 
the greatest encouragers of genius and the 
sciences whom we have seen in modern ages, 
. exhibited a stronger proof of munificence and 
I well directed enquiry. It is doubtful whe- 
I ther this invaluable collection still exists, or 
whether it perished in the conflagration which 
consumed a part of the Escurial in 1671, under 
) Charles the Second of Spain, last prince of the 
^ Austrian line. * 

i To Philip’s zeal for the Catholic faith, not 
^ to his protection of letters, or enlargement of 
mind, we must attribute another splendid lite¬ 
rary work, begun in 156*, but not completed 
before 1577 j namely, the Polyglot or Complut 
Bible, enriched with commentaries, notes, and 
various readings. It was printed at Antwerp, 
by Christopher Plantin or Plantinus, under the 
direction and superintendance of the greatest 
Theologians in Europe, aided by various per¬ 
sons celebrated for their erudition in the 
Oriental languages. The council of the Inqui¬ 
sition, as well as the universities of Alcala, 
Louvain, and Paris, were all consulted relative 
to it; and the expence, amounting to fifty 
thousand Ducats, was defrayed in the first 
instance by the King, though he subsequently 

^ LetJ> Totui. p. 56—59. * Ibid. ToU ii. p.449. 
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exacted restitution of all the money advanced chap* 
for the object. Plantin was not a natural born 
subject of Philip, but a Frenchman, who had 
retired to Antwerp, then a city as eminent 
for arts and letters, as for commerce, previous 
to the wars of the Low' Countries. At Ant¬ 
werp, Plantin established his printing presses, 
which for their beauty and elegance of types, 
attracted the admiration of all Europe. He 
was honoured with the title of Arch-printer to 
the King of Spain j a denomination never re¬ 
vived in the person of any other individual. 

He survived the calamities of Antwerp, ac¬ 
quired great riches by his profession, and died 
in 1589, at a late period of life. ^ 

Notwithstanding these ostentatious proofs of Severities 
his love of religion, and his attention to the 
arts; the bigotry of Philip, and his intolerant 
spirit, operating with irresistible effect upon 
the human mind, banished learning, extin¬ 
guished genius, and degraded the very national 
character of the Spaniards. The terrors of 
the Inquisition, and the frequency of its public 
executions, having altered the natural man¬ 
ners of the people, rendered them distrustful, 
silent, and gloomy *, No rank, virtues, correct 
moral conduct, or even ecclesiastical dignity, 
protected from the researches of the hol^ office, 
Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, the first pre¬ 
late in Spain, a man of the most irreproach- 


1 

I 


^ Leti, vd. iL p. 44a, 443. Diet. Hist. vol. ra. Art. Plantin. 
^ Diet. Hist, t.iii Art. Carranza. Turquet, p, ZI19—iiaj. 
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P. able manners, adorned with every Christian 
virtue, was arrested, thrown into prison, and 
confined during seventeen years, only upon 
some pretended doubts entertained resj)ecting 
the Orthodoxy of his religious belief. He 
had accompanied Philip to London in 1554, 
when that Prince espoused Mary, Queen of 
England ; and had given while in this country, 
the strongest prooi's of zeal for the propagation 
of the Catholic faith. But having attended the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth in 1558, at the con¬ 
vent of St. Just in Estremadura, during Charles’s 
last moments, he fell under suspicion of heresy. 

< After languishing for eight years in the prisons 
^^of the Inquisition, Carranza was transferred to 
I Rome, where he passed nine more years in 
similar confinement. Gregory the Thirteenth, 
who then filled the chair of St. Peter, though 
he ordered public testimonies of satisfaction to 
be exhibited for the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew at Paris; testimonies which were probably 
involuntary on his part; yet appreciated and 
honoured Carranza’s merit. But even the so¬ 
vereign pontiffs trembled at the holy office. 
The unfortunate Archbishop was only libe¬ 
rated from his captivity, a few months before 
his death, which took place in 1573, Rome: 
where his exemplary piety and resignation had 
rendered him an object of universal admira¬ 
tion, no less than of compassion’'. 

The suspicion of even the slightest deviation 

Leti, vol. ii. p. 449—457, 

from 
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from the Catholic creed, formed in Philip’s esti¬ 
mate, an irremissible crime, only to be expiated 
at the stake. He had no sooner landed in his 
dominions from Flanders, in 1559, than he de¬ 
manded an Auto da Fe to be performed at 
Valladolid, though the Inquisitors had recently 
celebrated a similar act in that city, where 
thirty persons had perished in the flames. In Public pu- 
the present age we can scarcely conceive it "f 
possible, that the King, accompanied by his tics, 
sister, and attended by all the ladies of the 
court, should have assisted at so horrid a spec¬ 
tacle, as at a ceremony of state, or rather as a 
diversion. More than forty unhappy persons 
of both sexes, and some among them of noble 
extraction, were burnt to death, under the 
eyes of their own sovereign'. On the 226. of 
December, 1560, seventy people, men and 
women, were consumed to ashes at Seville, in 
another of these acts of faith “. It is easy to 
imagine the consternation, which such human 
sacrifices must have impressed on the minds of ' 
the whole nation. The Jews and Mahometans 
were in fact compelled to assume the Catholic 
profession, in order to avoid death, accompa¬ 
nied with confiscation of their effects “. It is 
asserted, that in almost every action fought by 
. the Spaniards during Philip’s reign, on an in¬ 
spection of the dead bodies left upon the field. 


* Letl, vol.il. p. 491—494. Abrege Chron. vol. il. p. 348—350. 
Desormeaux, vol. iv. p* 32, 33. 

“ Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 354. 

• Lcti> vol. ui. p. ^85, a86. 
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numbers of them were found to be circum¬ 
cised: a striking proof of the unfortunate ne¬ 
cessity, to which the followers of Moses and 
Mahomet were reduced, of dissembling and 
concealing their real religion! It may justly 
be questioned whether the Mexicans, accused 
by the Spaniards of offering human victims to 
their deities, ever sacrificed as many, as Phi¬ 
lip the Second. Neither Nero, nor Diocle¬ 
tian, ever assisted at the executions of the 
Christians, though they authorized the perse¬ 
cutions under which the primitive martyrs suf¬ 
fered. The cruelty of Philip was cold, system¬ 
atic, and unrelenting; because it assumed the 
character, as well as the attributes of religion. 

Neither history, poetry, nor polite letters, 
had attained to any degree of eminence in 
Spain, before the conclusion of the period 
under our review. Since the death of Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, who flourished under 
Charles the Fifth, and who perished by the 
chance of w^ar, in the course of the unfor¬ 
tunate invasion of Provence by that Empe¬ 
ror, in 1536 j no poet of superior genius had 
arisen among his countrymen. Garcilasso 
enriched and ornamented the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, by his productions in verse. His 
odes, which from their sweetness and deli¬ 
cacy, were compared by his contemporaries 
with those of Horace, rendered him cele¬ 
brated throughout Europe*". He forms a sin- 

• Diet. Hist. vol. iv. Art. Garcilasso. Biogr. Diet, vol, v. p. 54*) 543. 
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gular instance of a poet who died fighting in 
the field. Having followed his imperial master 
on his expeditions into Germany, and against 
Tunis, Garcilasso accompanied him likewise 
in his memorable irruption into France. 
There he was wounded by a stone ball dis¬ 
charged from a piece of artillery, at the 
siege of Frejus, near the shore of the Medi¬ 
terranean, of which injury he expired shortly 
afterwards at Nice. The Emperor is said to 
have been present at, and to have witnessed 
the accident. Garcilasso, who was a native 
of Toledo, was carried off at the early age of 
thirty-six. We must not confound him with 
Lope de Vega, the Shakespeare of Spain, who 
flourished under Philip the Second, and his 
two successors, Philip the Third and Fourth. 
Cervantes, who has eclipsed the fame of all his 
predecessors, and who contributed more than 
any other person of the age, to diffuse the 
knowledge and cultivation of his native tongue, 
beyond the limits of the Spanish monarchy, 

. had not commenced his literary career before 
•1574. Like Garcilasso de la Vega, Cervantes 
fought indeed, as we know, at the memor¬ 
able battle of Lepanto, which took place three 
years earlier, where he lost his left hand: but, 
having been soon afterwards captured by the 
1 Moors, and carried to Algiers, he remained 
, a prisoner in Africa, during several years. 
The earliest effusions of his genius are of a 
later date than the portion of time before 
us; and “ Don Quixote” belongs even to 
VOL. I. M another 
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CHAP, another century. It did not appear till 1605 ^ > 
^ , under the reign of Philip the Third Ma- , 

IJ74. riana, the father of Spanish history, was still i 
unknown; and his voluminous work, which 
comprizes the annals of his own country, 
down to the decease of Ferdinand the Ca- . 
tholic in 1516 j though compiled under Philipi^ 
the Second, was not published before a late ' 
period of that Prince’s reign. ’ 

General If we Were to name the portion of time, dur- 
reflexions. which the Spanish national grandeur re¬ 
mained at its highest point of elevation, and 
after which aera it began to decline, there can 
be no doubt that we should date it from the 
peace of Cateau en Cambresis in 1559, down 
to the beginning of the hostilities in Flanders, 
in 1567 ; comprizing a space of only about 
eight years. Philip, who had given the law 
to France, after having defeated her armies in 
the field, then stood on the pinnacle of power, 
and must have remained arbiter of Europe, 
if he had not incensed the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, and forced them into rebel¬ 
lion. Scarcely was Bonaparte more formi¬ 
dable from 1805 to 1812, than the King of 
Spain from 1559 to 1567. Moscow proved to 
the Corsican, that barrier which the Nether¬ 
lands became to Philip. The acquisition of 
Portugal, which took place soon after the death 
of King Sebastian in 1580, with all its depen¬ 
dencies in Asia and Africa, however prodigious 

* Biogr. Piet. to 1 .xL p. 174. * Ibid. vol. ix. p. 77. 

such 
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such an augmentation must be considered j yet chap. 
could not counterbalance the irreparable injury , ^ 

which Philip had already sustained by the re- 1574. 
volt of the Flemings. At the time of the death 
of Charles the Ninth, he still however indis¬ 
putably maintained the first situation, and a 
preponderating influence, among the European 
princes: while his ambition, added to the pos¬ 
session of so many kingdoms, and treasures so 
inexhaustible, inspired general terror or appre¬ 
hension. The Spanish people necessarily de¬ 
rived consequence from the extent and splen¬ 
dor of the monarchy. Their language, modes, 
and dress, obtained universally over the con¬ 
tinent ; and this consideration, the natural re¬ 
sult of national superiority, did not cease or 
diminish, for many years subsequent to the 
period now under our review. 
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Survey of the Portugueze discoveries before the death 
of Alfonso the Fifth. — Accession and reign <f John 
the Second. — Prosecution of naval enterprizes by 
that Prime. — Accession of Emanuel. — Discovery of 
the passage to India^ by Vasco de Gama. — Con¬ 
quests of Albuquerque. — His rccal and death. —- 
Decease of Emanuel. — Reign of John the Third. — 
Magnitude of the Portugueze empire in Asia. — Ajc- 
cession of Sebastian. — State of Portugal^ in 1574. 

— Power of the crown. — Revenues. — Military force. 
Navy. — Letters. — Review of the Portugueze exploits 
in Asia. — Difficulty of the navigation to India .— 
Courage and atchievements of the first adveniurers. 

— Virtue and disinterestedness of the Portugueze^ 
contrasted with their vices and crimes .— Oppressions 
and cruelties^ exercised on the Asiatics. — Pernicious 
ffects of their religious zeal. — Conclusion. 


T owards the middle of the fifleentK 
century, the human mind, which had 
remained in a great degree torpid and in¬ 
active during the space of near a thousand 
years, since the destruction of the Roman em¬ 
pire in the west; appeared to awaken, and to 
exert itself, in every part of Europe. Its ef¬ 
forts in the southern kingdoms, were however 
much more powerful and energetic, than in 
those countries situated nearer the pole. In 
Italy, as if* congenial with the soil and clL- 
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mate, the arts gradually unfolded themselves, chap. 
while painting led the way to sculpture and , _ L ^ 
architecture. But no country at that memo- 14^2 — 
rable aera, attracted more of the admiration 
of its contemporaries, or lays stronger claim 
to the gratitude and curiosity of posterity, 
tlian Portugal. Its geographical situation, 
open to the vast Atlantic Ocean, together 
with the rivers and ports which it possessed, 
seemed eminently to qualify the inhabitants 
for naval enterprizes. Never was any posi¬ 
tion more happily chosen for commerce and. 
maritime pre-eminence, than that of Lisbon. 

The vicinity of the southern provinces, the ignorance 
Algarvas, to the African coast; and even the ^ “aviga- 
perpetual hostilities in which, from religious 
zeal or from policy, their kings were engaged 
with the Moors of Fez, contributed to give 
the Portugueze some information respecting 
the extent and productions of that immense 
and unexplored continent. Yet, so contracted 
it appears was their knowledge on these points, 
that at the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, we find, the geography of the western 
shore of Morocco was utterly unknown or un¬ 
ascertained, below the twenty-eighth degree 
of northern latitude; and the name of Cape 
Non was significantly given to the head-land 
itself which terminated their discoveries, from 
the supposed impracticability of passing, or 
navigating beyond that limit to the South.* 


* Lafitau. DcKOUYertes des Portugais, vol. i. p. 7> i, 
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The genius and exertions of a single indivi¬ 
dual, nevertheless soon removed or surmounted 
tliese imaginary obstacles. Henry, fifth son to 
John the First, King of Portugal, appears to 
have been one of those extraordinary persons, 
uhom Providence seems to produce from time* 
to time, for the purpose of illuminating man¬ 
kind, extending the bounds of the human 
mind, and difiusing knowledge. From his 
youth he manifested the strongest ardour, and 
the most indefatigable industry, in pushing his 
researches along the western coast of Africa,* 
which then constituted the most obvious and 
natural field for maritime skill, as well as enter- 
prize. He bestowed his time, and expended 
his revenues, almost wholly in the attempt; 
regardless of the numerous impediments, which 
ignorance, prejudice, and error continually pre¬ 
sented, to check his endeavours: and though 
near ten years elapsed before the navigators 
whom he employed, had advanced from Cape 
Non, to Cape Boyador, a space of only about 
thirty leagues; yet, the spirit of discovery to 
which he had given birth, acquiring vigour as 
it proceeded, finally overcame every difficulty. 

In 1418 the small isle of Porto Santo wslH 
discovered, and the more valuable acquisition 
of Madeira in its vicinity, was made two years 
afterwards; an island which Horace or Ana¬ 
creon would have celebrated in their Odes, 
and which has contributed not less to the con¬ 
viviality of the table in modern ages, than did 
the Falernian or Formian hills to the suppers of 
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Liicullus or of Maecenas, in Roman antiquity, chap. 
Prince Henry, not satisfied with merely dis- 

covering these sister islands, having procured _ 

sugar-canes from Cyprus and from Sicily, as *460. 
well as some of the choicest vines of the Greek 
islands in the Archipelago, to be brought him, 
caused them to be transplanted to Madeira*’. 

The Canaries, another cluster of isles, already Canary 
known to the Castilians, and which antiquity “*^"‘^** 
denominated “ the fortunate islands,** from the 
supposed beauty and felicity of their climate, 
were visited by the Portugueze as they ad¬ 
vanced southward*’. The whole African shore Coast ®f 
along the Atlantic, became gradually explored, -^f"*^** 
The two great head-lands of Cape Blanco and 
Cape de Verd, were successively doubled be¬ 
fore the year 1444; and a fort was begun in 
the island of Arguin, on the coast of Negro- 
land, for the protection of commerce. Gold 
in very considerable quantities being found, 
was brought into Portugal. The Portugueze 
people, enriched by these discoveries, which 
promised immense wealth to the adventurers, 
engaged in them with enthusiasm : while the 
Popes gave their sanction to enterprizes, cal¬ 
culated to diffuse the Catholic faith over coun¬ 
tries plunged in darkness or idolatry ; and con¬ 
firmed to the crown of Portugal, in virtue of 
their pretended prerogatives, as the successors 
of St. Peter, the exclusive supremacy and pos- 

** Lafitau, vol. i. p. 9—ii. 

‘ La Clede, Histoire de Portugal, vol. i. p. 401, 40a. 
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CHAP, session of all the regions, which the courage 
IV » • • ® ® 

. . of their subjects should acquire. At the death 

141a—- of Prince Henry in 1460, he had hot only laid 
Death^ opcii to his countrymen, and to the world at 
Prince large, a prodigious tract of the continent of 

Henry. Africa, extending south to the frontier of 

Guinea; but by giving activity and energy to 
the general pursuit of knowledge**, he had pre¬ 
pared the way for Vasco de Gama, and for 
/ Columbus. His beneficence and liberality were 
() J ^ equal to the enlargement of his intellectual 
views: and in whatever light we survey him, 
I whether as a native of Portugal, or as a citi- 

' zen of the world; it is impossible to refuse 


Reign of 
Alfonso 
the Fifth. 



him our veneration, ^ one of the most illus¬ 
trious individuals, to whom ihoderiT ages have 
given birth. 

The reign of Alfonso the Fifth, nephew to 
Prince Henry, proved unpropitious neverthe¬ 
less, to the prosecution of naval discoveries, 
which languished and were suspended for some 
years. Alfonso, who was engaged during the 
former part of his reign, in perpetual and suc¬ 
cessful hostilities against the Moors of Fez and 


Morocco ; Irom whom he took the cities of 
Arzyla and Tangier, which acquired him the 
sirname of “ the African,** appears to have 
nourished no partiality for maritime enterprizes 
of a speculative nature. The latter portion of 
his life was passed in a ruinous contest with 



^ La Cledci vol. i. p. 406. Lafitau, toI. i. p. 17—33, and 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, King and Queen of c H a p. 
Castile, which desolated his dominions, and _j 

impoverished his subjects'. But, when the 1481. 
crown descended to his only son, John the 
Second, then in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, every thing assumed another aspect; and 
it is with his accession, that the history of 
Portugal becomes equally interesting, as it is 
copious in events deserving the attention of 
posterity. John found his kingdom in that 
situation which England exhibited at the ex- attheac’ 
tinction of the Plantagenets, nearly about the cession of 
same period; in which France stood when second, 
Louis the Eleventh ascended the throne; and 
of which every country in Europe then par¬ 
took in a greater, or in a less degree. The 
sovereign constituted merely the head and 
leader of a powerful Aristocracy, who not only 
possessed an immense landed property, but, 
every individual of which body assumed a spe¬ 
cies of independant and uncontrolable juris¬ 
diction over his own vassals. The royal autho- Limited 
rity, thus checked and restrained by the nobles, 
could exercise no act of supremacy on their authority, 
private estates, nor venture on any such gene¬ 
ral regulations of police as alfected the particu¬ 
lar immunities of that class, who were scarcely 
in fact to be denominated subjects. The irre¬ 
vocable determination of the new King having 
been taken, to liberate himself from fetters so 


® La Clede, vol. i. p. 4^5— 481. paisim* Vasconcellos, Vie de 
Jean Second, p* 36—123. passim. 
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CHAP, severe; the vigour of his mind rendered him 
. . equal to the magnitude and difficulty of the 

1481. attempt. ^ 

Augmen- Jolih began tlie arduous work, with revoking 
tationofit every donation extorted from him by importu- 

by the new •, 1 t 1 • • • ^ 

King. conceded by inexperience, previous to 

the date of his accession. Commissaries being 
dispatched by his direction, through all the 
provinces, for the express purpose of enquiring 
into abuses, the administration of public jus¬ 
tice wj'S reformed; and the irregularities of 
various kinds, to which the facility or profu¬ 
sion of his father Alfonso had given rise, were 
corrected. Proceeding gradually to the attain¬ 
ment of the great object of his regulation, he 
next ventured to alter the oath taken by the 
nobility at every coronation of the sovereign ; 
rendering the compact far more binding and 
coercive, than it had been under the form pre¬ 
viously administered. He finally demanded 
the titles of such of their lands as were held 
of the crown, or which had been conferred by 
his predecessors; annulled their baronial courts 
of criminal justice, in which sentence of life 
and death was pronounced without appeal; and 
ordered his own legal officers to enter upon, 
and to determine finally every cause of a capital 
nature, throughout the kingdom. Of course 
the number of judges becoming proportion ably 
augmented, men of letters, thoroughly versed 
in the laws and jurisprudence of their country. 


^ Vasconcellcw, p. 155—i6o. 
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were substituted in place of the nobles, who c P. 
had been accustomed to take cognizance of all . 
crimes, and to proceed to the execution of 1481. 
their arbitrary decrees. * 

We cannot wonder that innovations so un- 
precedented and comprehensive, should have faction*of 
spread universal alarm, and have excited in- the nobl- 
stant opposition. The principal nobility, inti- 
raidated by the promptitude and decision of 
the King’s measures, contented themselves 
with complaining: Ferdinand, Duke of Bra- • 
ganza, alone, as head of that order, not only 
entered a protest against the violence com¬ 
mitted upon their privileges; but warmly re¬ 
monstrated with his sovereign, in a personal 
conference. This nobleman, who descended Duke of 
by a natural son, from John the First, and who 
was in the vigour of his age, as well as of a 
character equally calculated to excite respect, 
and to conciliate affection, might be considered 
as a most formidable opponent. His posses¬ 
sions and revenues were immense; and his 
consideration among the people, derived from 
birth, was sustained by his liberality, valour, 
and courtesy. Three younger brothers, who 
occupied high situations about the throne, 
while they added to his consequence, rendered 
him proportionably an object of apprehension. 

Incensed at the obstacles which the Duke of 
Braganza’s firmness opposed to his designs, 

John appears to have determined on his de- 


* Vatconcellos, p, 160—167. La Clede^ vol. t. p. 485} 486. 
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CHAP, stmction. The punishment of so illustrious a 
. , person, allied by blood and by marriage to the 

i 48». throne, would naturally, he conceived, strike 
universal terror, and operate in the most effec¬ 
tual manner to extinguish all further resistance. 
Concealing nevertheless his intention, under 
the veil of profound dissimulation, and waiting 
for a pretext to justify so hazardous a mea¬ 
sure, the King suspended the meditated blow. 
Some papers, of a nature approaching to cri- 
• minal, which were contained in a correspond¬ 
ence that the Duke had carried on with Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, King and Queen of Cas¬ 
tile, of which letters John became possessed, 
furnished him with a plausible pretence for 
Hisseizure, coming to extremities. Having caused the 
andexecu- X)uke to be aiTcsted in his own palace and 
presence, and having commanded the royal 
council of justice to take cognizance of the 
Cause} the King proceeded, without regard to 
the accustomed legal formalities, to pronounce 
sentence. The articles of accusation were in 
themselves ambiguous and equivocal; but the 
tribunal did not the less condemn the prisoner 
to lose his head, and to forfeit his estates to 
the crown. In vain he declined, with the hope 
of mollifying the royal indignation, to enter 
on any defence, or even extenuation of the 
crimes imputed to him: John, who was inex¬ 
orable, and who acted on system, had marked 
him out as a victim and an example. The 
Duke suffered with exemplary fortitude and 

calm- 
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calmness \ It is impossible to regard him as chap. 
other than a sacrifice to the principle laid down . . 

by the King on his accession, of humbling the i4g». 
formidable power of the Portiigueze nobility. 

The brothers of the Duke, on the first intel¬ 
ligence of his seizure, having retired into Cas¬ 
tile, all the ample possessions of the family 
were immediately confiscated. John, who knew 
and practised the arts of popularity, witli not 
less skill than Elizabeth exerted them among 
us, a century later; proceeded, after so bold an 
act of despotic power, to visit in person the 
provinces, in which lay tlie patrimony of the 
house of Braganza. While on one hand he 
took possession of their castles, and fortified 
the frontiers towards Spain, he afiecled an 
attention to the complaints of the common 
■ people, redressed their grievances, and endea¬ 
voured to reconcile them to their change of 
masters. ‘ 

The innocence of the Duke of Braganza was 14j,. 

however so generally understood, and the Conspi- 
apprehension excited among the nobility, by ag'it the 
the King's conduct, rose to such a height, as 
soon to produce a serious and real conspiracy. 

It had for its primary object, the death of ofVweo. 
John ; to be followed by the seizure of Al¬ 
fonso his only son, the heir to the crown; 
with a view to place on the throne, James, 

Duke of Viseo, cousin to the King, first prince 

• 1* Clede, Tol. 1. p. 417—499. Va»concelloi> p. X71—I7J» 

«nd p. »5g-_a8o. 

* VaeconceUoe, p.joj—ji 6 . La Clede, rol. i. p.5oa. 

of 
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c H A p, of the blood. Several noblemen, equally emi- 

, . nent for courage and for talents, entered into 

the plot. The Duke of Viseo himself, ensnared 
by h is ambition, and deluded by the predic¬ 
tions of astrologers, became its principal con¬ 
ductor. In the bloom of youth, adorned with 
many qualities of mind and body formed to 
acquire partizans, and to attach the multi¬ 
tude j his love of pleasure, his prodigality of 
disposition, and his affability, rendered him 
popular, as well as dangerous. 

The vigilance of the King, aided by the 
spies which he entertained about the persons 
of all those whom he suspected, procured him 
speedy information of the danger. Having 
augmented his ordinary guard, and taken other 
precautions to ensure his personal safety, he 
waited for more manifest indications of their 
guilt, before he inflicted punishment; and the 
conspirators^ emboldened by the delay, were 
repeatedly on the point of carrying their de¬ 
sign into effect. Being at length determined 
to take exemplary vengeance, and even to 
execute it in person, he sent to command the 
attendance of the Duke of Viseo, at St. Ubes, 
where the court then resided. That prince, 
who was on a visit to the Infanta his mother, 
at the castle of Palmela, only a league dis¬ 
tant, immediately obeyed : but he had no 
sooner arrived at the palace, and entered the 
royal presence, than three persons instantly 
secured the door of the apartment. The 
King abruptly demanded of him, what pu¬ 
nishment 
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nishment he would inflict on the man who chap. 

should attempt his life ; and the Duke, tlirown 

into confusion at such a question, replying, 1483. 

“ Sire, I would kill him, if I was able hi* death. 
John answered, “ You have pronounced your 
“ own sentence.” Drawing his poniard at the 
same moment, he plunged it into the Duke’s 
breast, and repeated the blow till he expired. 

It is impossible, after contemplating the exe* \ 
cution of the Duke of Braganza, performed in / 
defiance of all the ordinary legal formalities, i 
followed by John’s premeditated assassination ( 
of the Duke of Viseo under the roof of the/ 
royal palace; not to be reminded of the similar \ 
scenes acted precisely at the same period of 1 
time, in our own country. Scenes, which from ) 
their sanguinary atrocity, have excited the in-/ 
credulity of some modern writers j but which,\ 
the manners of that age, familiar with crimes, \ 
and accustomed to shed blood, render perfectly 1 
credible! The decapitation of Lord Hastings, \ 
in the same year 1483, without any form of \ 
law or trial, by order of the Lord Protector / 
Grlocester; and the murder of Edward, Prince ( 
of Wales, at Tewksbury, together with that 
of his unfortunate father, King Henry the 
Sixth, poignarded in the Tower of London, | 
some years earlier; both of which last men- j 
tioned acts we are taught to believe, were ! 
perpetrated by the same Duke of Glocester, i 
afterwards King Richard the Third, with his i 
own hand;—-bear a striking analogy to the j 
conduct of John the Second of Portugal. If ' 
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CHAP, we wanted further proofs of the frequency of 
. ^ such sanguinary deeds being performed by 

i4Si. / royal executioners in person, the annals of 
i Scotland in the fifteenth century, furnish them 
I in abundance. We find James the First, one 
I of the most superior princes of the Stuart 
|j line, seizing on his own nearest relations, 

; Murdo, Duke of Albany, and his sons, during 
the deliberations of parliament; and after a 
summary process, striking off their heads. 

; His son James the Second, far exceeded the 
j precedent, and seemed to take for his model, 

I the worst tyrants of antiquity. After allur- 
, ing William, the eighth Earl of Douglas, not 
! only by the most solemn promises of protec- 
; tion, but by a safe-conduct under the great 
seal of Scotland, to put himself into the royal 
power, and to repair to Stirling castle ; James, 
after a short expostulation with the Earl, 
stabbed him to the heart with his own hand. 
The conduct of James the First and Second, 
towards the great Scottish nobility or princes 
of the blood, originated precisely in the same 
motives which impelled John the Second 
namely, a systematical plan for overturning 
the feudal independence of the aristocracy. 
Severe, This extraordinary and tragical scene of 
and vigor, thg Duke of Viseo’s assassination, was fol- 
lowed by the seizure and execution of his 
Jobn. principal accomplices. Notwithstanding the 


Vasconcellos, p. 319*—344. La Clede, vol. i. p. 503—506. 
Abrege Chronol. de Portugal, vol.i. p. 7x6«.>7i8. Robertson'a 
Hilt, of Scotland, vol. i. p. 30««6o. passim. 
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genius of the age, little accustomed to the chap. 
regular proceedings of justice, and familiarized , ^ 

to acts of violence; yet the conduct of John, 1 ^ 2 ^, 
in assuming the right of putting his cousin to 
death with his own hand, unheard, excited 
severe animadversions. In order to justify his 
treatment of the Duke, he therefore not only 
•caused the proofs of the treason meditated 
against himself, to be rendered public and 
incontestable; but he issued a declaration, . 
setting forth the reasons which had neces¬ 
sitated him to adopt so unusual a mode of 
punishment, and stating the hazard annexed 
to bringing so illustrious a culprit, before the 
ordinary tribunal for crimes of state *. ’ Even 
though this exculpation had not proved satis¬ 
factory to the nation at large, yet such was 
the vigour of his administration, and so com¬ 
pletely were the Portugueze nobility humbled 
by the King's decision and severity, that no 
traces of disaffection manifested themselves. 

John, satisfied with the example which he He pro- 
had held out to them in the person of the 
first prince of the blood, treated his only sur- of Bga. 
viving brother, with affection and generosity. 

He was then in the fifteenth year of his age, 
and afterwards ascended the throne, by the 
name of Emanuel; a name which his great 
endowments have rendered illustrious in mo¬ 
dern, history. The King, in order to obli¬ 
terate the remembrance of the crimes and 

* Vaaeoacellotf p.344"**J49* 
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CHAP. 



1483. 


Able admi¬ 
nistration. 


misfortunes of the Duke of Viseo, changed Ema¬ 
nuel’s ducal title to that of Beja; conferring on - 
him the dignities of Grand Master of the mili¬ 
tary order of Christ, and Constable of Portu¬ 
gal, as well as all the estates which his brother’s 
treason had forfeited to the crown. “ 

These private acts of liberality and muni¬ 
ficence, were followed by institutions of the 
most beneficial nature to his subjects. Agri¬ 
culture received every encouragement from 
John, and commerce enjoyed his distinguished 
protection. The duties levied on articles of 
trade, were wisely diminished; and foreigners 
from every part of Europe, were invited to 
settle in Lisbon. The current coin, which had 
been debased under the reign of Alfonso the 
Fifth, was restored in value ; and all the regu¬ 
lations were adopted, which a wise and en¬ 
larged system of government could dictate, for 
the prosperity of the people. Portugal, though 
desolated by the plague, yet began already 
to enter upon that period of her annals, which 
from its prosperity and felicity, has been com¬ 
memorated by their historians, with the title 
of “ the golden age".” The reign of Eliza¬ 
beth among us, has obtained a nearly similar < 
denomination; and they form the only two 
portions of time, which the gratitude of the 
people in any part of Europe, since the de¬ 
struction of the Roman empire, has honoured 

“ Vasconcelka* lirre iv. p. 3—j. “ Ibid, p. i6»-aa. 
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with that flattering testimony of admiration chap. 
or regret. 

The' commotions and conspiracies which 
had hitherto disturbed the internal tranquillity i^secu- 
of the kingdom, however alarming in them- navaTdit. 
selves, had not in any degree diverted the King’s coverie*. 
attention from prosecuting the maritime dis¬ 
coveries along the western coast of Africa. 

Within a* few months after his accession, he 
sent Mendez to complete the fort in the isle 
of Arguin, begun by command of the cele¬ 
brated Prince Henry: and notwithstanding the 
opposition which these dangerous enterprizes 
underwent in the council of state, from men 
of confined views, or of insurmountable pre¬ 
judices, Diego de Azambuya, at the head of a 
considerable squadron, set sail from the Tagus. 
Advancing to the coast of Guinea, he landed 
in the territories of a prince named Caramanza, 
with whom he entered into a treaty ®. A for- ConquMu 

» •A r • 

tress and settlement, named St. George de la “ 

Mina, were constructed in consequence of the 
negotiation with the Negro chief, and a most 
lucrative commerce was established with the 
natives. Gold mines being opened and worked, 
soon produced a prodigious profit to the crown, 
as well as to the private adventurers who en¬ 
gaged in the undertaking. A town which was 
gradually formed, became rapidly peopled.* It 
was soon garrisoned by above five hundred 
regular troops, and formed the capital of a 


* VaacoQCclloit p.it3—aoo. 
N a 
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CHAP, tract of country subjected to the crown of Por- 
. tugal, extending seventy leagues along the sea- 

shore of Africa. John already assumed the 
title of “ Lord of Guinea,” which his succes¬ 
sors have retained down to the present time 
Such were the advantages arising from this 
territorial possession, that every exertion was 
made by the King, not only for its protection 
and preservation; but as far as possible, to pre¬ 
clude all other European nations from attaining 
any knowledge of its precise geographical situa¬ 
tion. The difficulties of the voyage and naviga¬ 
tion were therefore studiously exaggerated ; at 
the same time that a veil was drawn, and silence 
enjoined, respecting every circumstance con- 
nected with the discoveries. Nor did the jea- 
theiecurity l^us precautions of John stop here j for, hav- 
of com- ing been informed that the Duke of Medina 
merce. gidonia, a subject of Castile, had obtained 
permission from Edward the Fourth, King of 
England, to equip an armament in his ports, 
the destination of which was meant for the 
coast of Guinea, he dispatched two embas¬ 
sadors to the court of London. They repre¬ 
sented to Edward, the injustice of the attempt 
in so forcible a manner, insisting at the same 
time so strongly on the sanctity of the exclu¬ 
sive grant made by the Popes to the Portugueze 
princes, of all lands to be discovered by them ; 
tliat he immediately issued a proclamation, en- 

P Lafitau* vol. i. p. 31—37. La Clede, vol. L p. 5x1—5X4. 
Vaaconcellos, liv.ir. p.33—40. 
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1483. 


I484» 


joining his subjects, under severe penalties, not chap. 
to give any aid to the Duke of Medina Sidonia". 

This fact, which has not been commemorated 
by any contemporary English historian, forms 
not one of the least curious features of the pe¬ 
riod under our consideration; and may serve 
to shew that Edward entertained more en¬ 
larged conceptions of commerce, than are usu¬ 
ally attributed to that Prince. 

The improvements made upon the inven¬ 
tion of the quadrant, about this period, which 
greatly facilitated the navigation of the At¬ 
lantic, were due to the studies and genius 
of three very able mathematicians employed 
by John, who rendered that instrument com¬ 
mon, as well as generally useful to mariners. 

The Portugueze, joining nautical skill to in¬ 
trepidity, ventured, the first of any modern 
nation, to quit the coasts; and entrusting 
themselves at a distance from land, to traverse 
the unknown ocean, at a time when neither 
England nor France possessed the rudiments 
of maritime knowledgeNotwithstanding Rejection 
however the active and enlightened attention 
which the King displayed, relative to every lumbus. 
proposition tending to the discovery of the 
globe, he lost the most signal occasion of 
immortalizing his name and reign which could 
have presented itself, by rejecting the ofters 
of Columbus. That extraordinary man, ar¬ 
riving at Lisbon, made proposals for sailing 


* Vatcoacdlot, liv. ii. p. aoo— .406. ^ Lafiun, toU i. p. 51. 
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in quest of the western continent, which he as¬ 
serted to exist beyond the limits of the Atlantic 
Ocean. They were submitted for examination, 
to the ablest Cosmographers in Portugal, who 
treated them aa absurd and visionary dreams. 
But John, not satisfied with their decision, 
caused the propositions of Columbus to be 
agitated and discussed, in a convocation of the 
prelates and grandees of the kingdom. After 
vehement disputes, it was finally determined in 
the assembly, not less on account of the vast 
expence annexed to such an undertaking, 
than from the improbability of its success, 
to decline engaging in it; but rather to pur¬ 
sue with augmented industry, the discovery 
of a passage to the East Indies, by doubling 
the southern point of Africa. Columbus was 
dismissed with this reply. If we reflect upon 
the limited extent and population of Portugal, 
it must be confessed that the determination, 
however inglorious it may seem, was never¬ 
theless wise and prudent. Neither the reve¬ 
nues, nor the forces of so small a kingdom, 
could have sufficed foi* so vast an enterprize; 
the fruits of which, if it had proved success¬ 
ful, must have been gathered, or at least di¬ 
vided by a more powerful nation. Spain or 
France constituted the only European states 
in that age, fully competent to so great an at¬ 
tempt, or adequate to defending and retaining 
the countries discovered and subjected by 
their subjects. We shall find on mature con¬ 
sideration, reason to applaud and to approve, 

rather 
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rather than to condemn, as a measure of policy, 
the decision of John, upon this point. * 

As if anxious at the same time to rescue 
himself from the imputation of having relaxed 
in the pursuit itself, the King fitted out two 
squadrons, which sailed under separate com¬ 
manders, with orders to penetrate into the 
other Hemisphere. The first of these expedi¬ 
tions, conducted by Diego Can, having passed 
the Equinoctial line, advanced near twenty- 
three degrees of Latitude beyond it, into the 
unexplored regions of the south. In the course 
of the voyage, he landed in the kingdom of 
Congo, and formed some connexions with the 
inhabitants; who, like all the other nations of 
the African coast, were found in a state of 
barbarism *. Aveiro, who led the second naval 
armament, discovered the country of Benin, 
situated between the last-mentioned tract, and 
the shore of Guinea. The sovereign of Congo 
was soon induced to renounce the practice of 
idolatry, and to embrace the Christian faith; 
a change in which he was imitated by many of 
his subjects. But these new converts, incapa* 
ble of understanding the mysteries of the reli¬ 
gion which they had hastily assumed, and still 
less willing to submit to the renunciations which 
it enjoins, appear to have speedily relapsed 
into error. The hope and prospect of extend¬ 
ing the light of Christianity to nations sunk in 



1484— 
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* Vaaconcellosy liv«iT« p.a5—33. La Clede, voL !• p*509—^fii. 
^ Ibid* 38* Lafitau> voUi. p*37-—48* 
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CHAP, darkness or ignorance, added however fresh 
^ . incentives to those motives which already sti- 

1484— mulated the Portugueze sovereign and people. 
S488. Xhe papal benediction and encouragement, 
botli which were liberally bestowed on the 


Kaval ex¬ 
pedition of 
Diaz. 


persons engaging in so holy an undertaking; 
by awakening an enthusiasm highly favourable 
to every attempt, rendered the enterprize it¬ 
self in some measure sacred, and accelerated 
its accomplishment.'* 

Impelled by the prosperous success of the 
fleets which had thus ranged the coast of Africa 
beyond the equinoctial line to so great an ex¬ 
tent, Bartholomew Diaz was sent out with two 
ships. After struggling with difficulties of many 
kinds, he effected the principal object of his ex¬ 
pedition ; having reached, though he could not 
double, the southern extremity of the African 


continent. It is well known that he named that 


head land, from the storms by which he was 
assailed in approaching it, “ The tempestuous 
Cape:**' and it is a fact equally ascertained, 
that the King, animated with the expectation 
of speedily realizing his views of a passage to 
the East Indies round that promontory, changed 
the name given it by Diaz, and caused it to be 
called “ The Cape of Good Hope.** * 

Attempt Impatient at the delay interposed to his 
to discover wishes by sea, and indefatigable in the prose- 
Abfuiiua. enterprize, John attempted by 


“ Vascon. p. 38—40. 

* Lafitau, vol.i. p* 51—53. Vascon. p. 40—41. 
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another channel to ascertain its practicability, chap. 
The country of Abyssinia, which in the present . . 

age has been partially explored, at the conclu- 1484^. 
sion of the fifteenth century had exercised the 
curiosity, and powerfully attracted the atten¬ 
tion of all Europe. Fabulous, or uncertain 
accounts of a supposed Christian prince, de¬ 
signated under the name of Prester John, who • 
reigned in that almost inaccessible country,' 
stimulated to enquiry respecting him, and' 
added a degree of religious fervor to the other 
motives which actuated the King. So problema¬ 
tical however was even the existence of Abys¬ 
sinia, and such was the ignorance of the pe-’ 
riod, that geographers were divided in opinion 
respecting its local situation; some placing it 
in the centre of Asia, while others asserted 
that it belonged to, and was contained in 
Africa. In order to clear up if possible, this 
interesting fact, and at the same time to ob¬ 
tain new information relative to India, John 
embraced an expedient which forcibly displays 
the energy of his mind, and the judicious re¬ 
searches which he had made, respecting the 
formation of the earth. He dispatched two 
gentlemen of his household, named Covillan 
and Payva, with instructions to penetrate into 
Abyssinia, as well as to proceed to India, by 
way of the Red Sea. They parted at Tor, 
near the head of the Arabian Gulph: and 
Payva pursuing his journey towards Nubia; a 
country where Bruce, scarcely forty years ago, 
escaped with difficulty from the variety of dan¬ 
gers 
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^ which he was assailed; perished in the 

attempt. But Covillan, more fortunate, reached 
1484— Aden in Arabia, a port situate on the Indian 
Ocean j from whence embarking, he arrived 
safely on the coast of Malabar, the principal 
cities of which interesting country he visited. 
Passing over next from Calicut, to the eastern side 
of Africa, he proceeded to Sofala in that quar¬ 
ter of the globe; and returned again to Grand 
Cairo, before he entered Abyssinia, which ob¬ 
ject he at length successfully effected. 

Succesi of If we compare the extent and difficulties of 
*** Covillan's attempt, made in the fifteenth century, 

with the obstacles opposed to Bruce’s journey 
from Massuah, near the entrance of the Red Sea, 
to Gondar^ and thence, through Nubia, to Cairo, 
between 1768 and 1772, near three hundred 
years later; we shall not hesitate to admit, that 
the enterprize undertaken and executed by the 
former traveller, was far more hazardous, me¬ 
ritorious, and entitled to admiration, than 
Bruce’s boasted visit to the sources of the Nile. 
And if we in like manner compare the efforts 
made by Louis the Fourteenth, for obtaining 
monuments of art and taste from the countries 
of the Levant, by sending Thevenot, Tourne- 
fort,' and others, to those quarters of the globe; 
with the mission of Payva and Covillan by 
John the Second, for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing and facilitating a passage to the East In¬ 
dies ; we shall perceive how much the balance 
of well-earned fame preponderates in favour of 
the Portugueze monarch, above the fastidious 
16 sove- 
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sovereign of France. Previous to his quitting chap. 
Egypt, Covillan transmitted to the King his . . 

master, the result of his information, accom- 1484— 
panied with the most indubitable attestations, 
obtained at Sofala, of the certain existence of 
a passage to India, round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Such a confirmation of his expecta¬ 
tions and conjectures, naturally impelled him 
to new and greater exertions for its complete 
attainment: and it must be owned, that in 
whatever point of view we consider it, no ob- 
* ject more sublime, or more calculated to im¬ 
mortalize the prince who undertook, while it 
enriched the nation which atchieved it, could 
be presented to their ambition and love of 
glory.' 

The attention of posterity, powerfully at- 1488— 
tracted towards an event, which in its conse- ^ *^ 9 °: 

Domestic 

quences opened to the human mind a vast ca- occur- 
reer, while it produced a revolution in man- 
ners and commerce throughout Europe j is 
feebly excited by the domestic transactions or 
misfortunes of Portugal, at this period. It is 
not the internal history of a small monarchy, 
dismembexed from Spain, which at the end of 
more than three centuries, we desire to peruse; 
but, the relation of those steps, by which a ma¬ 
ritime and enterprizing people, conducted by 
a sovereign of superior attainments, gradually 
approached, and at length accomplished a dis¬ 
covery, of such magnitude and importance as 

y Vaicon. liv. iv. p. 43—45. Lafitau^ vol, p. 48—^51, 

the 
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CHAP, the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, to 
India. John the Second appears notwithstand¬ 
ing equally distinguished in every part of his 
character, and merits as much admiration in his ' 
domestic policy, as in his attempts to enlarge 
the sphere of industry, knowledge, and navi¬ 
gation. When opposed to Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella of Spain, the most able and dexterous 
princes of the age, he was neither intimidated 
by their power, nor overreached by their sub- 
tilty and systematic contempt of the ties of 
treaties. By a spirited and judicious exhibition 
of his resources, sustained by some demonstra¬ 
tions of resentment at a critical juncture, he 
compelled the King and Queen of Castile to 
accomplish the marriage of Isabella, their eldest 
daughter, with Alfonso, Prince of Portugal, 
his only son; an alliance which had been sti¬ 
pulated to take place between the two crowns, • 
under his predecessor’s reign. 

The premature death of the young prince, 
in consequence of a fatal accident, not long 
after the celebration of his nuptials, disap¬ 
pointed nevertheless the hopes entertained 
from the union of the royal houses; and open¬ 
ed at the same time a passage to the throne for 
Emanuel, Duke of Beja, notwithstanding the 
partial attachment of the King towards Don 
George, his natural son, whom he vainly at¬ 
tempted to call to the succession. The court 
of Lisbon was divided indeed between the two 
candidates: but the nation, which almost una¬ 
nimously and enthusiastically adhered to £ma- 

nuel. 


149 ** 
Death of 
Alfonso, 
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nuel, as the only legitimate heir, regarded his C H A p. 
pretensions as indisputable. * . j 

We may easily conceive with what emotions, 149** 
a prince of the ardor and elevation of mind 
which distinguished John the Second, the pre- Columbus 
dominant object and measure of whose reign 
had been to prosecute naval discoveries; must World, 
have beheld the return of Columbus, from his 
successful attempt to ascertain the existence of 
a new world beyond the Atlantic. That cele- He enters 
brated and illustrious person, whose proposals 
the King of Portugal had rejected; driven by 
tempestuous weather, was obliged to take re¬ 
fuge in the Tagus. John received him notwith¬ 
standing with uncommon honours, conversed 
with him on the unknown countries which he 
had visited, and viewed with wonder the natives 
of America whom he had brought over in his 
vessel to Europe. It is asserted, that at a coun¬ 
cil held upon the subject, in presence of the 
King, there were found persons who attempted 
to prove, that the newly-discovered continent 
and islands, must belong of right to Portugal, 
as being comprehended in the original grant 
made by the popes to that crown, of all lands 
which might be discovered. They were even 
base enough, as we are assured, to advise their 
sovereign to cause Columbus himself to be as¬ 
sassinated: but John rejecting with indigna- 

* Vaacon. Gt. !▼. p. 100^x03^ and p. 168—x8a« and p. 190^ 

197. LaCl^, ToU i. p.5»8— 533 . Abn^eChron. toLL p.7»9 
93 »« 
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^ counsels so pernicious, permitted him to 

^ his voyage, unmolested, back to the har- 

1494- hours of Spain. * 

‘ In consequence of his -success, it became 

however indispensable to fix some limit to the 
respective pretensions and dominions of the 
sovereigns of Spain and Portugal; which, it 
W'as now for the first time foreseen, might other- 
Lme of wise interfere with each other, and come into 
draJ^ by’ colHsion. This necessity gave rise to one of 
the Popei. the most curious facts recorded in the history 
of mankind. The popes, from whom, as the 
vicars of Christ, all delegations of authority 
were then believed to derive the only legiti¬ 
mate right; after mature deliberation, pre¬ 
scribed boundaries to the two monarchs, by 
drawing an imaginary line from north to south, 
on the surface of the globe, at the distance of 
. one hundred leagues to the west of the islands 
of the Azores, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
nearly midway between the Old, and the New 
World. All the lands lying to the east of this 
supposed limit, denominated “ the Line of 
“ Marcation,” were declared to belong to Por- 
Reflexions tugal I those situated west of it, were assigned 
to Spain. New disputes afterwards arose upon 
the interpretation of the treaty: disputes which 
resulted from the ignorance common to both 
nations, respecting the figure and formation of 
the globe: nor had the successors of St. Peter, 
who thus assumed a right to divide the planet 

* La Clede, yol. L p. 540,541. Lafitau, yol. L p. 66—68. Vascon. 
p.3ai—jaj. Neuyille, Hist.Geii.de Portugal, voLi. p. 605—607. 
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of the earth in equal portions, and to dispose of C H A P. 
it as their own, any philosophical knowledge, or ^ ^ 

geographical comprehension, of the extent and 1494. 
nature of their donation. They were far from 
conceiving or imagining, that the navigators 
of the two countries, in prosecuting their re¬ 
spective discoveries, east and west, must infal¬ 
libly meet, and thereby give rise to the neces¬ 
sity for a new limit, called. “ the Line of De- 
“ marcation.” It must be owned, that among 
all the extraordinary pretensions arrogated by 
the Roman Pontiffs, and acquiesced in by the 
princes or nations of Europe; none conveys a 
higher idea of the plenitude of their apostolic 
power, and the profound submission w'ith which 
their decrees were received, than the act of 
conferring by their sole decree, so vast a por¬ 
tion of the earth. The Roman senate never , 
exercised, at any period of the republic, so 
extensive an authority, when deciding on the 
pretensions of the dependant kings and states 
who sued for their protection. 

Stimulated by the recent success of Colum- 1495. 
bus, the King of Portugal, though declining in 
health, and already attacked with the symp- discoyeiy. 
toms of an incurable disease, endeavoured to 
complete the work of effecting a passage to 
India, which from the beginning of his reign 
had actuated his whole mind. A fleet, des¬ 
tined for its accomplishment, being fitted out, 

^ yascon.liT.vi. p.3a5 — 33>» and p. 335—339. Lafitau, vol. i. 
p. 68,69. La Clede, vol* t. p. 542> 543. Neuville, vol, i. p. 607, 

608. 
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CHAP, the command was given to Vasco de Gama ; a 
^ name, like that of Columbus, connected with all 

I49J. the great naval discoveries of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. But, John’s encreasing infirmities having 
retarded its departure, the glory of realizing 
the enterpiize was reserved for his successor; 
as the conquest of Persia, planned by Philip, 
was carried into execution by Alexander, Find¬ 
ing his end approach, John abandoned the pro¬ 
ject of placing on the throne his natural son, 
though not without reluctance ; and before his 
death he named Emanuel heir to the crown. 
Death of Retaining not only the possession of his intel- 
John. lectual powers to the last moment, but exerting 
himself to perform the functions of a King, 
like William the Third in our own history, 
even to the instant of his dissolution, he only 
ceased to reign, when he ceased to live. * 

Character. John was surnamed by his contemporaries, 
from his extraordinary endowments, “ the per- 
“ feet Prince :** an epithet which has been con¬ 
ferred on no other sovereign, antient, or mo¬ 
dern; not even on Titus, on Trajan, or on either - 
of the Antonincs. In the art of reigning, he 
has undoubtedly had few equals. It is related, 
that Kenry the Seventh, King of England, 
having asked a nobleman of his court, who 
was recently returned from Portugal, what he 
had there seen most deserving of attention; 

“ a king,” replied he, “ who commands all. 


® Vatcon. lir. vi. p. 37*— 43 ^* 
Neuville, voLi. p. 6 ao— 6 » 3 » 


La Cled^ voLL p.547—549* 
<« and 
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** and is commanded by none.” Even his c H A p 
enemies did justice to his eminent qualities, ^ , 

and expressed their admiration of his superior * 

talents. From system, as much as from natural 
character, he extended his peculiar protection 
to the inferior orders of his subjects, by whom 
in return he was idolized. Portugal, under 
his reign, which comprized only a space of 
fourteen years; from a state of the third order, 

• scarcely known to exist, bey’^ond the Alps or 
the Pyrenees, became powerful, wealthy, and 
illustrious; prosperous at home, and respected 
abroad, to the utmost extremities of Europe. 

If, however, we regard him morally as an in¬ 
dividual, it will be difficult to applaud, or even 
to approve and to justify many of his actions. 

The execution of the Duke of Braganza, can > 
only be considered as a sacrifice made to his 
thirst of po^yer, and determination of humbling 
.the nobility. Even his treatment of the Duke 
of Viseo, although that prince’s guilt should 
be allowed, will scarcely admit of a compleat- 
apology; unless we seek for it in the manners 
and modes of acting adopted in that feiociou.s 
age, when princes held the dagger constantly 
unsheathed, and assumed the offices both of 
judge and of executioner. ,His intention of 
placing his natural son on the throne, from 
which he desisted with.extreme reluctance, was 
manifestly unjust in itself, and must have in¬ 
volved Portugal in civil war.' Notwithstanding • 
these vices or defects, he will always be ranked 
among the greatest princes of modern ages: 

VPL» I. • Q who. 
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CHAP. 

IV. 

MW* 


October. 
Accessioft 
of £ma« 
ituel. 


M97; 
Expedition 
of Vasco 
de Ganuu 


who, if he did not actually effect the discovery 
of a passage by sea to India, prepared and ac¬ 
celerated that event, which took place imme¬ 
diately after his decease, under his successor. ** 

Emanuel, who succeeded to the throne in 
the prime of life, with the dominions, seemed 
to inherit the inclinations and passions of John 
the Second. Equally intent on immortalizing 
himself, augmenting his power, and enriching 
his subjects, by accomplishing the object so 
nearly attained; after taking the precautions 
indispensable for securing internal tranquillity, 
he directed his whole attention to naval afiairs. 
Disdaining the objections which were made in 
the council of state, he hastened the departure 
of Gama for the meditated expedition. That 
celebrated commander quitted the Tagus, at 
the head of a squadron consisting of four ships; 
accompanied by the fears, hopes, and prayers 
of an immense multitude of his countrymen 
assembled on the shore, who regarded the en- 
terprize as devoted to inevitable destruction. 
After surmounting impediments, only inferior 
in magnitude to those which Columbus had 
experienced in his discovery of America, he 
attained, and passed the Cape of Good Hope; 
remounted the eastern shore of the continent 
of Africa, to the south of the equinoctial line, 
through thirty-four degrees of latitude ; es¬ 
caped the numerous dangers of that unknown 

* La Clede, vol. i. p.549— 5 ja* .Vascon. liv. vi. p.437—447. 
Abrege Chron. vol.it. p. 20.21. Neuville, TOl.i.' p. 625, 6a6* 
Osorio's History of Emanuel, voL i. p. j—S. 

and 
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and inhospitable country; a country, still chap. 
almost as much unknown to us in the present . ^ 

century, as it was to Vasco himself j and ul- 1497, 
timately arrived in the harbour of Calicut, on 
the coast of Malabar. * 

New obstacles to the lucrative commerce, 

1499, 

which constituted the leading incentive and Discovery 
reward of the enterprize, awaited Gama, when ofapa«- 

^ sage to 

he had effected the discovery of a passage to in<jia. 
India. The exclusive trade of Calicut, as well 
as of the western shore of the peninsula of In- < 
dostan, had for ages been monopolized by the 
Mahometan and Arabian merchants. Exasper¬ 
ated at the unexpected appearance of such for¬ 
midable competitors, arrived among them froni 
the other extremity of the globe, by a track 
hitherto unexplored; they exerted every endea¬ 
vour to alienate from the Portugueze, the 
minds of their sovereign and the inhabitants: 
but the wisdom, valour, and caution of Gama, 
extricated him from their snares. Returning Gama^ 
to Europe by the same course as he had pur- 
Sued on his passage" out to India, he entered 
the Tagus in triumph; after having in the space 
of two years, completely attained the object of 
his voyage, and opened to mankind a new, gs 
well as an immense field for industry, courage, 
and ambition. More fortunate than his rival 
and contemporary Columbus, he was not repaid 

for services so eminent, by imprisonment or 

> 

NeuA^Ie, vol.ii. p. i8—ar» and p. 31—43. Osorio, vol.i. 
p. 3»— 26y and p.46—61. Lafitau, vol. i« p. 73—96. La Clede, 
vol. i. p. 555—559» 
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CHAP, neglect. Emanuel, sensible of his merit, i*ai^(J 
, . him to honours and dignities, which even at the 

1498, present day are enjoyed by his descendants: 
t499* while Portugal, a kingdom hitherto of little con¬ 
sequence among the states of Europe, prepared 
to burst from obscurity, and by rapid grada¬ 
tions, to effect the conquest of the most fertile 
and commercial countries of Asia, from Ceylon 
eastward to Java and the Moluccas. ^ 

Domestic During the time that these great events were 
artions transacting, Emanuel, who soon after his acces¬ 
sion had married Isabella, widow of Alfonso, 
the late Prince of Portugal; accompanied by 
his Queen, set out for Spain, to which coun¬ 
try he was invited by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with the view of declaring them heirs to the 
Spanish monarchy. The pregnancy of the 
Queen of Portugal renewed the almost extin¬ 
guished hopes of her parents, after the recent 
failure of their male issue, in the person of 
Don Michael, their only son. An oath of al¬ 
legiance was solemnly taken to the Portugueze 
King and Queen, by the states of Castile, at 
Toledo; and though the deputies of the Ar- 
ragonese not only hesitated, but even refused 
to acknowledge Emanuel and Isabella for their 
future sovereigns, wdthput receiving the pre¬ 
vious confirmation of all their ancient privi- 
T leges, which Ferdinand had abolished ; yet the 
hirth of a son extinguished all further oppo- 

f La Clede, vol.i. P.J63—568. Lafitau, vol.i. p. 105—118. 
Osorio, vol. i. p. 6i—66, aiid p. 71—83. Neuville, vol. ii. p. 43— 

• 47» P" 50—59* 
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sltion in that quarter. The Queen expired CHAP, 
immediately afterwards ; but the young prince 
was instantly proclaimed heir to the two king¬ 
doms of Castile and Arragon ; as he was like¬ 
wise, under certain limitations, to the crown of 
Portugal, on the return of Emanuel into his 
own dominions. The life of this infant, who 
appeared to be destined to reign over all the 
provinces between the Pyrenees and the At¬ 
lantic, together with their immense dependen¬ 
cies, proved of short duration. He died in the 
second year of his age; thus making way for 
the succession of the house of Austria to the 
Spanish monarchy, by the marriage of the 
Arch-duke Philip with Joanna, second daugh¬ 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella.® 

Encouraged by the prosperous issue of Ga- 1500. 
ma’s voyage, Emanuel already prepared to send " 

out a more numerous and powerful fleet to In¬ 
dia. Thirteen ships were committed for that* 
purpose to the care of Cabral j who navigating 
the Ethiopic Ocean, and being carried far to 
the westward, discovered the coast of Brasil, 
which forma a portion of the vast continent of 
South America. Landing on it, he took pos¬ 
session of the country, in tlie name of the 
king and crown of Portugal ; after which, 
pursuing the track of his predecessor, he ar- ' 
rived safely at his destination**. The Samorin its success. 


* NeuviUe, vol.iJ. p. —30. Osorio, vol i. p. 36—45. La 

Clede, vol. i. p, 556. 

** Ibid. vol.ii. p.59, 60, and p. 67—74. Osorio, vol.i. p.84, 
85, and p. 96—'105. Lafitau, vol.i. p. iao-~i25. 
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c H A P. or King of Calicut, influenced more by his 
. ^ terrors, than by his inclinations, granted Cabral 

ijoo. permission to establish a factory there; and 
though the persons composing it, to the num¬ 
ber of fifty, were soon afterwards massacred by 
the Mahometan merchants, with the conni¬ 
vance of the Samorin himself, this outrage was 
severely punished by the Portugueze com¬ 
mander. The intimidated princes of Cochin, 
and of Cannanore, situate on the coast of Ma¬ 
labar, contended for the honour of EmanuePs 
alliance. A valuable cargo, composed of the 
productions of India, was provided for CabraPs 
fleet; and he returned to Lisbon, bringing a 
complete confirmation of those vast commercial 
' expectations, which Gama’s successful voyage 
had originally opened to the Portugueze so¬ 
vereign and nation. ‘ 

Transac. Notwithstanding Emanuel’s prosecution of 
tions in discoveries in Asia, the affairs of Africa, during 
the whole course of his reign, engrossed much 
of his attention: and even while he seemed to 
direct his principal force and views to the ac¬ 
quisition of territory in the East Indies, as 
well as to the establishment of a permanent 
commerce with that country, he scarcely ever 
intermitted his military exertions in Fez and 
Morocco. Hostilities, accompanied with various 
success, were almost constantly carried on by' 
his subjects, along the coast of Barbary j and 
the King repeatedly made preparations for 

* Lafitau, vol. i. p. 125—139 Osorio, vol. i. p. 105— I2Z. 

Neuville, voL ii. p. 75—85. 
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CHAP, conquest. Though the commerce of Asia 
^ ^ formed the primary object of the Portugueze 

ijo*. princes and people, yet the acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory or of establishments on the continent of 
Africa, evidently entered into their contem¬ 
plation, and constituted a subordinate pursuit. 
The western coast of that vast portion of the 
earth, north and south of the equinoctial line, 
from Negroland down to Benguela, had been 
already subjected or colonized. They now 
transferred their views to the eastern shore 
of Africa, particularly to the part which lies 
opposite the island of Madagascar. It may 
justly excite some surprize, that they appear 
not to have considered the Cape' of Good 
Hope itself, as deserving their attention: but 
the extreme poverty and brutality of the na- • 
tives, probably discouraged the Portugueze 
from forming any factory on that promontory, 
assailed by tempests, and difficult of approach. 
Gama proceeded to a less savage region, where 
the vicinity of the Red Sea, of Arabia, and 
of India, had somewhat humanized the abo¬ 
riginal inhabitants, and where many valuable 
articles of consumption or of exchange might 
be procured. The kingdom of Quilor, situ-^ 
ated on the eastern coast of southern Africa, 
was reduced to the obedience of Portugal, and 
rendered tributary; while factories were set¬ 
tled at the neighbouring cities of Mozambique 
Mis ex- Sofala. Arriving in the Indian Seas, he 

"plolts ia captured a vessel belonging to the Mammeluke 
Sultan of Egypt, defeated the Saraorin of 

Calicut 
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Calicut in repeated naval engagements, and CHAP, 
cannonaded his capital. The King of Can- . . 

nanore,' another of the Malabar chiefs, awed iio2w 
by such an example, sued for EmanuePs al¬ 
liance ; and Gama entered into the closest 
connexions of policy and commerce with the 
Prince of Cochin, whose unbounded devotion 
to the. Portugueze nation, impelled him to 
make every sacrifice for its attainment. Ga¬ 
ma’s return to Lisbon was marked with the 
same triumphant festivity, which his former 
arrival had occasioned in that capital. ” 

Fortune seemed at this time to combine with ijoj, 
the valour and energy exhibited by the Portu- 
g^ueze, in aiding them to lay the foundations of 
that extensive empire, which they subsequently 
attained in Asia. The Samorin of Calicut hav¬ 
ing invaded the dominions of Cochin, was on 
the point of inflicting the most exemplary ven¬ 
geance on the ally of Emanuel. Abandoned Samormof 
even by his European friends, who deserted CaUcut, 
him in- his distress, he found,protection in the 
desperate bravery, and consummate military * 
skill of Edward Pacheco, a Portugueze oflScer 
of inferior rank, who, assisted by a few of his 
countrymen, maintained a long and successful 
conflict against all the fleets and armies of the 
Samorin. That Prince was ultimately van¬ 
quished, after incredible exertions on his part, 
which Pacheco sustained with undaunted in- 


Lafitau, vol* i. p. 139—13a. Osorio, vol. i. 
p. 130—138. Ncuville, vol. ii. p. 85—98, 
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CHAP, trepidity; while the attempt to subvert £maw 
^ . nuel*s power on the coast of Malabar, only 

1503, served to add new lustre to his name and arms." 
i504« Already he began to regard the rich Penin¬ 
sula of Indostan, as forming a dependancy of 
Aimeyda his crown; and Francis Almeyda, a nobleman 
rr\o*in highest rank, was sent out in the fol- 

dia. lowing year, accompanied by a naval and mili¬ 
tary force, to assume the government of those 
extensive and fertile regions, with the title and 
dignity of Viceroy". It is curious to reflect, 
that scarcely six years elapsed between the 
discovery of a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope to India, and this assumption of political 
power by the Portugueze princes. So rapid is 
the progress, and such the ascendant of the 
European energies of mind, over the Asiatic 
character. We have seen within the last sixty 
years, the same scenes acted in Bengal, and 
on the coast of Coromandel, which were per¬ 
formed under Emanuel, on the shore of Mala- 
Attempts bar, three centuries ago. Alarmed at the rapid 
ratd* ^ progress of the Portugueze, the Samorin, uri- 
princes, to able to oppose to them, himself, any suflScient 
thTportu ***^^*'^*’> called on Campson Gauri, Sultan of 
gueze°em- Egypt, to aid him in repelling such formidable 
pire. invaders. That Prince was not inattentive to 
the summons. Their common attachment to 
the Mahometan faith, as well as every motive 
of private safety and interest, induced him to 

“ Lafitau, vol.i. p. 153— 19 J* Osorio, voI.i. p. 143 — 15a, and 
p. 163—167, and p. 179—*07. Neuville, toI, i. p. xx8—'I33. 
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' comply with the Samorin’s request. An alliance char, 
was formed between them, the avowed object . _^ 
of which was to limit the conquests of Ema- i505» 
nuel: nor ought it to be forgotten that the 
Venetians, unmindful of the succour so re¬ 
cently extended to them by him, joined the 
confederacy, and sent the most effectual sup¬ 
port to the Egyptian Sultan. Terrified at the 
inevitable consequences which they foresaw 
must result from the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, by laying open the lucrative 
commerce with the East, so long exclusively 
carried on by themselves; Venice from that 
instant regarded Portugal as her deadliest foe. * 

- During these transactions in Asia, the inter- Events in 
nal government of Emanuel was marked by 
some calamitous or disgraceful events, though 
it was not disturbed by any foreign hostilities. 

The birth of a prince, who afterwards succeed¬ 
ed to the throne by the name of John the 
' Third, diffused universal satisfaction; but the 
demonstrations of national joy were damped by 
a contagious distemper and famine, which de¬ 
solated the capital and the country. Earth- Earth¬ 
quakes, to which Portugal in every period of *1“*^®** 
its history, seems to have been peculiarly sub« 
ject; and which appear to have equalled in vio¬ 
lence those awful shocks, with which that king¬ 
dom has been afflicted in the last century, aug¬ 
mented the ravages caused by the plague*. 

** Neuville, voL i. p. 137—140. Osorio, vol.i. p. 215—420. 

^ Ibid. i. p. 85, and p. 89, aad p. 143. 
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CHAP. Bigotry and ferocity bursting the fetters of law”, 
. ^ exercised the most unrelenting barbarity upon 

rsos* the unfortunate Jews, who were massacred at 
Lisbon, during one of those paroxysms of po- 
Jews. pular fury, common in every age. Emanuel, 
it is true, severely punished the authors of the 
commotion, and even deprived the metropolis 
' of all its immunities. Yet, such was the san¬ 
guinary or fanatical spirit of the times, that 
only three years afterwards, similar, and even 
greater cruelties, were exercised against the 
Jews; who,’ to the number of four thousand, 
were slaughtered by the people, though they had 
made open profession of Christianity, and lived 
under the protection of the laws, civil, and re¬ 
ligious. More than three centuries earlier, 
under Richard the First and John, similar atro¬ 
cities had been committed, as we know, among 
ourselves, in London, and in York: but the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, however despotic, 
rapacious, and tyrannical, is not stained by such 
revolting enormities.' 

tso6* These domestic scenes of anarchy and dis- 
Conductof gr^ice, did not however retard the prosecution 
Ahneyda. of EmanuePs views and conquests beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. Almeyda, after ravag¬ 
ing or. subjecting the eastern coast of Africa 
in the southern hemisphere, through near 
twenty degrees of latitude; continuing his voy¬ 
age to India, constructed forts on various parts 
of the Malabar shore, favourable to his object 

* Osorio, vol.i. p. 224—a*7* Neuville, vol. ii. p. 143-^145, and 
. p.188, 189. LaClede, Yol.i. p.579. 
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of retaining the country in subjection. The chap. 
Prince of Cochin having acknowledged him- ^ j 
self tributary to Portugal, publickly received 1506^ 
his crown, as a donation from the band of the 
Viceroy. Every effort made by the Samorin, 
with a view to repel the invaders of his do¬ 
minions, proved not merely ineffectual, but ac¬ 
celerated his final subjugation. He was re¬ 
pulsed by the obstinate valour of Britto, from 
before the fortress of Cannanore which he had 
long besieged, and had even reduced to the 
last extremities of famine. Wearied at length 
with so many unsuccessful struggles, he soli¬ 
cited and obtained peace from Almeyda. * 

The Portugueze arms nevertheless, soon af- 
terwards sustained a temporary defeat, from the Portu- 
the powerful combination of the Sultan of 
Egypt and the Samorin; to whom was added of MaU- 
another Mahometan sovereign, Mahmud, King bar. 
of Cambay. A numerous fleet, on board of 
which were embarked fifteen hundred Mamme- 


lukes, sailing out of the Red Sea, arrived be¬ 
fore the city of Dili in Guzurat, where they 
were joined by Mahmud’s admiral. Confident 
from their superiority of force, they ventured 
to attack the Viceroy’s son, Laurence AlmeydA, 
who lay at anchor with a squadron in the har¬ 
bour of Chaul, upon the coast of Malabar. 
After a long and desperate combat, maintained 
under every disadvantage, the young Almeyda 
being killed, and his vessel sunk, the remain- 


• Lafitau, Yol.i, p. aia—ajS. 
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c H A P.iDg ships were compelled to abandon precipi- 
^ . lately the scene of action.. The Viceroy se- 

1508. verely revenged the disgrace, in the subsequent 
year, by a signal victory which he obtained 
under the walls of Diu; where the combined 
fleets being totally overcome, the King of Cam¬ 
bay’s admiral was reduced to accept terms of 
peace dictated by Almeyda. ‘ 

Eminent as we must admit to have been 
the civil and military qualities displayed by 
the Viceroy, a more-illustrious person, and of 
a higher intellectual order, was about to ap- 
Arrivalof pear OH the theatre of Asia. Alfonso Albu- 
quer^e. querque, whom Emanuel had sent to succeed 
to the government of his newly acquired ter¬ 
ritories in the east, possessed endow'ments 
which have equalled his reputation wuth those 
of the greatest characters of antiquity. Ca¬ 
pable of forming, and of executing the most 
daring resolutions, the solidity of his judg-' 
ment prevented him from undertaking any en- 
terprize, to which his forces would probably be 
His great fouiid Unequal. Ardent for personal glory, and 
Jnd'pS flesii’ous of founding his fame on the aggran- 
jects. dizement of the Portugueze nation in the east¬ 
ern hemisphere, he acted uniformly and exclu¬ 
sively to the accomplishment of that object. 
While placed under the orders of Almeyda, 
and stationed as the commander of a little 
squadron cruizing near the mouth of the Red 
Sea, his vast mind conceived the project of at- 

* LafitaU) vol. i. p. 299— 313, and p-3l8—325, Neuville, vol. ii* 
p.198 — 203» and p. 243 — 
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tacking and subjecting Ormus. This celebrated chap. 
city, to which Milton has beautifully alluded in ^ j 
the opening to the second book of his “ Para- 1508. 
dise Lost;** situated on a small and sterile 
island at the entrance of the gulph of Persia, 
but which constituted the center of the Ara¬ 
bian and Indian comnoerce at the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century; was then under 
the immediate dominion of a prince named 
Zeyfadin, tributary to Ismael, Sophy of Persia. 

Quitting therefore without orders, his sta- He lajn 
tion, where no object presented itself worthy 
of his courage or enterprize, Albuquerque 
coasted the eastern shore of Arabia; took, and 
plundered the city of Muscat; and arriving 
before Ormus, summoned the King to put him- 
aelf instantly under the protection of Emanuel. 

After a long negotiation, which gave Zeyfadin 
time to assemble a naval and military force, 

Atar, his first minister, haughtily rejected the 
proposition, and prepared for resistance; but, 
vanquished in a general engagement, he sub¬ 
mitted to the conqueror. The Portugueze 
commander having fixed the amount of an an¬ 
nual tribute to be imposed on the King of 
Ormus, began the construction of a citadel, 
which might secure his future obedience. The 
murmurs of his own soldiery, together with 
their impatience of subjection, frustrated ne¬ 
vertheless his intentions; and by the delays 
which intervened in the completion of the 
fortress, Atar was enabled to renew hostilities. 
Albuquerque, reduced to the necessity of again 

attack- 
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CHAP, attacking the city, was on the point of sufcr- 
jecting it a second time, by famine, when three 
of his captains basely abandoning him, sailed 
with their ships for India. 

Is com- Thus baffled anew, he retired; and having 
^andon* wintered at the island of Socotra, in the straits 
the at- of Babelmandel, near the mouth of the Red 
tempt. returned as soon as the season per¬ 

mitted, before Ormus. But Atar, profiting 
of the absence of the Portugueze, and hav- 
• ing already completed the citadel,, defied his 
Aibuquer- utmost efforts. Reserving himself therefore 
^fnted^ for a more favourable juncture to recom- 
Governor mence the attack, he set sail for Cannanore 
* “ on the coast of Malabar; and at his arrival in 
that port, received the royal commission, con¬ 
stituting him governor of India in the place of 
Almeyda“. Pereniptory as were the orders of 
the court upon this point, Almeyda refused 
compliance with them, and even proceeded to 
acts of violence or of resistance against Albu¬ 
querque. The Portugueze being divided into 
two factions, by the disunion of their chiefs, 
the most fatal consequences must have ensued 
to the affairs of Emanuel; if the contest had 
not been soon happily terminated by the vo¬ 
luntary surrender of the supreme command on 
the part of Almeyda, and by his subsequent 
departure for Europe. 


“ Neuvllle, vol. ii. p. ai5—244. Osorio, vol. i. p. 316— 34 >* 
Lafitau, vol. i. p. 269—291, and p. 314—316. La Clede, vol. w 
p. 389—389. 
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The commencement of the new governor’s chap. 
administration was nevertheless unfortunate^ , _y 

though destined in its progress to become the 1508. 
scene of so much success. . From his deference 
to the advice of Coutigno, who had mediated of Calicut, 
an accommodation between him and his pre¬ 
decessor; having been induced to engage in 
an enterprize against the city of Calicut, tliey 
landed their forces, and became masters of 
the Samorin’s capital and palace, after a faint 
resistance. But the jealousy or rashness of 
Coutigno, in contempt of Albuquerque’s re- . 
monstrances, proved fatal to himself, and de¬ 
structive to the expedition. He fell in the ac¬ 
tion, and the Portugueze were compelled to 
retreat to their ships with considerable loss*, ijio. 
This disaster was, however, speedily obliterated 
by the memorable conquest of Goa. .The city Goa. 
and island of that. name were then subject 
to Sabagee, a Hindoo prince or Rajah who 
had repeatedly manifested dispositions the most 
hostile to the Portugueze. Its central situa¬ 
tion on the western coast of India, in the 
province of the Decan, the beauty of the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, and above all, its commo¬ 
dious harbour;—'Seemed to point it out as 
a proper capital of the empire, which Albu¬ 
querque projected to attain and to subject for 
his sovereign. The immediate government of 
the place was vested in Idal Cawn, who had 

. * NeuTiUe, vol. U. p. 243 —%S 5 t and aa6w-a59. Osorio, tol. i. 

P* Lafitau, vol. i. p. 317—341* 
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the Portu- 
gueze con¬ 
quests. 

Besieged 
by Idal 
Cawa. 


Evacuated 
by Albu¬ 
querque. 


taken every precaution for its security and pre- 
^ servation: but the Viceroy, whom obstacles 
only stimulated and impelled, caused the two 
forts constructed at the entrance of the river, to 
be attacked at the same time. They were rapidly 
carried, and Albuquerque profiting of the con¬ 
sternation spread in Goa, entered the city by 
capitulation. Having taken such measures for 
. its defence and protection, as the nature of 
the exigency admitted, he instantly declared 
, his intention of constituting it the seat of the 
viceroys, and the metropolis of the Portugueze 
acquisitions in India. ^ 

While he was thus beneficially engaged, Idal 
Cawn assembling a body of forces, prepared to 
deprive him of his new conquest. The native 
inhabitants, ashamed of the late hasty sur¬ 
render of so important a possession, aided 
their ancient sovereign j and the Portugueze 
officers, from a dread of the severe discipline 
for which their commander was distinguished, 
acted either with indifference or with trea¬ 
chery. Idal Cawn having, after a sanguinary 
action, landed on the island of Goa, Albu¬ 
querque retreated into the city; and when 
driven from thence by the pressure of super 
rior numbers, he made a long and obstinate 
defence in the citadel. Yielding however at 
length to the irresistible united operation of 
famine and of force, he quitted the place, and 

y Lafitau, vol. i. p. 361—37a. Neuville^ ToI.iL p. *69—»7»» 
Otorlo, Twl. ii. p*i—J. 
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retired to his vessels, abandoning liis late ac¬ 
quisition. New and greater embarrassments 
attended him on the element of the water, 
from want of provisions: and though he extri¬ 
cated himself in some measure, by storming 
and retaking from the enemy, the two forts 
situate ,at the moutli of the river ; yet the dis¬ 
obedience of his officers, the mutiny of his 
troops, and tlie severity of the Monsoon on 
that coast, compelled him reluctantly to desist 
from the enterprize, and to repair for supplies 
to Cannanore. But, no sooner had he re¬ 
ceived reinforcements from Europe, than re¬ 
turning before Goa, he attacked the place anew, 
and carried it by storm. While his vast and 
active mind already projected or anticipated 
further conquests, he secured the acquisition 
which he had made, by every wise precaution, 
and by extending the most parental protection 
to the newly-subjected people. The splendor 
of his military atchievements, and the high 
reputation which he had so justly attained, 
attracted universal consideration; and he re¬ 
ceived embassies from almost all the princes 
of the Peninsula, to congratulate him on his 
late success. * 

Malacca might be esteemed at that time, 
one of the most wealthy and commercial cities 
of the Peninsula of India beyond the Ganges; 
its favorable position, nearly midway between 

* Neuville, Tol.i. p. »73—*87, and p.a95*--30J. Osorio, yoI. 
ii. p. 3—ao, and p*aj—34* Lafitau, voLi« p- 373—408. . 
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CHAP. Arabia and the Molucca Islands, attracting as 
^ . to a common centre, the commodities of China, 

tjn. Japan, Borneo, and of all the eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, which were there exchanged for the pro¬ 
ductions of Indostan. Mahmud, a prince who 
had shaken off his allegiance to the King of 
Siam, then reigned at Malacca; and Sequeira, 
at the head of a small squadron of Portugueze 
ships, having concluded a treaty with him, had 
by his permission established a factory in the 
place. But, the same spirit of commercial ri¬ 
valry, which had produced the original misun¬ 
derstanding between Gama and the Samorin of 
Calicut, was successfully exerted by the Ma¬ 
hometan merchants, to alienate the King of 
Malacca, from his engagements with Sequeira. 
Regardless of the faith which he had pledged, 
he attempted to massacre the Portugueze com¬ 
mander, and to destroy his vessels. The plot 
was only discovered in the moment before its 
intended execution; and Sequeira, unable to 
resent so flagrant an act of perfidy, having 
quitted the harbour, returned with his ships to 
Lisbon. * 

Motives of just resentment against Mahmud, 
concurring therefore with his passion for glory, 
in the resolution which Albuquerque formed of 
undertaking the conquest of Malacca, he deter¬ 
mined to carry it into immediate execution* 
The place was indeed destitute of fortifications; 
but, garrisoned by near thirty thousand troops, 

• Lafiuu, vol. L p.350—358. Osorio, Tol.i. p.368—37!* 
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and provided with every article necessary for a Chap. 
long defence. Regardless of these impediments, . . 

which would have arrested an ordinary mind, i^u. 
the Viceroy quitted Goa, the government of 
which he confided to Rabelo. Embarking at Aibuquer- 
the head of a small squadron, having under before the 
his command scarcely eight liundred Portu- P*^*^®* 
gueze, together with about two hundred na¬ 
tive Indian soldiers, he descended the Malabar 
coast, crossed the bay of Bengal, and arrived 
before Malacca. After a fruitless negotiation. Capture of 
in which Mahmud betrayed his former dupli- 
city, Albuquerque had recourse to arms. His 
first attempt proved so unsuccessful, that he 
was under the necessity of retreating to his 
ships: but having renewed the attack, he en¬ 
tered the place, sword in hand j and though 
the King made a vigorous resistance, he was 
finally driven from his capital. The city was 
abandoned to the avidity of the soldiers, dur¬ 
ing three days; and the riches found in it, are 
said to have exceeded even those which fell 
into the hands of the Portugueze at Goa. We 
may form some estimate of their amount, when 
we are informed that the fifth part of the booty 
reserved for Emanuel, amounted to two hun¬ 
dred thousand Cruzadoes of gold; a sum not 
very short of fifty thousand pounds sterling. ^ 
Albuquerque, far from relaxing in his efforts 
on account of this first success, instantly began 
the construction of a citadel which might awe 


* OsoriO} Totii. p. 47—6o. LafiUw^ roLi. p. 409—494. 
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to India. 


Siege of 
Goa, by 
Idal Casr^ 


tlie inhabitants; while he conciliated their af¬ 
fection by regulations, equally just and bene¬ 
ficial in their tendency. Not content with 
making internal dispositions for defence, he 
marched a body of troops against Mahmud, 
who had fortified himself at the distance of 
eight leagues from Malacca. Having surprized 
him, that unfortunate prince was again routed, 
and compelled to seek for safety in a precipi¬ 
tate flight. An unsuccessful attempt to pro¬ 
duce a revolt, and to introduce into the city, 
Aladin, the son of Mahmud, was punished by 
the Viceroy, who having seized the principal 
conspirator, caused him to be beheaded. Ex¬ 
tending his views with his conquests, three 
vessels, under the command of Abreu, were 
next dispatched, in order to discover, and if 
possible, to open a commerce with the Mo¬ 
lucca Islands: while Albuquerqud, having com¬ 
mitted the government of Malacca to one of 
his officers named Britto, and omitted no pre¬ 
caution for its preservation, which ability could 
dictate, embarked again for the coast of Ma¬ 
labar. During the course of his voyage, he 
was shipwrecked upon the inhospitable shore 
of Sumatra, then scarcely explored: his ves¬ 
sel, laden with the precious spoils of his late 
conquest, w’as swallowed up in the waves, and 
he himself narrowly escaped from death. 

Meanwhile, his short absence from Goa, 
however glorious and beneficial it might be 


« Lafitau, Tol. i. p. 445 —434> P- 447—449* 

ii* P*354— 363 * 
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esteemed for his country, had almost proved ^ 
fatal to that valuable settlement. No sooner had v-—> 
he engaged in the distant expedition against 
Malacca, than Idal Cawn availing himself of 
the favourable occasion for recovering his lost 
possessions, sent a considerable military force 
to form the siege of Goa. Rabelo, the gover¬ 
nor, repelled the invaders for a short period 
of time : but having at length effected their 
. landing on the island, they soon obliged him 
to retire into the city; and his precipitate va¬ 
lour subsequently betrayed him into a snare 
laid for him by the enemy, in wliich he pe¬ 
rished. Vasconcellos, who was elected to fill 
his place, proved himself worthy so honour¬ 
able a distinction. He not only repulsed the Enemy re. 
forces of Idal Cawn in the breach, but sus- 
tained the severest attacks with firmness, and 
surmounted during several months, all the hor¬ 
rors of famine. A supply of provisions being 
at length procured, the enemy, baffled in their 
attempts to become masters of the place, re¬ 
tired from its immediate vicinity ; and taking 
post at Benasterin, the spot where the island ‘ 
communicates with the continent of India, 
they left the city itself in repose'*. Nor was, I/*** 

. 11 r.*it Ineffectual 

Malacca, after the departure of Albuquerque, attacks of 
less exposed to every effort of internal trea- Malacca, 
chery, aided by external attack. Repeated ex¬ 
ertions were made by the adherents of Mah- 

NeUTille, vol. ii. p. 338—351. Lafitau, toI, i. p. 334—447. 

Osorioy vol. ii. p. 63—7a. 
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Goa, like Calcutta in the present century, re- c H A p. 
sembled the residence of a great monarch: _■ 

embassadors from the Kings of Persia, Cam- 
bay, Visiapour, Ormus, and Abyssinia, came 
to offer alliance, or to present congratulation. 

Lesser princes, from various parts of Indostan, 
sent tribute to Emanuel, and did homage to 
the crown of Portugal. The Viceroy, while 
he betrayed the most refined policy, as well as 
the utmost conciliation, in his treatment of the 
different sovereigns or ministers; yet delayed 
making any conclusive treaty with them, or 
entering into definitive stipulations of any kind, 
till he should return from a new expedition 
which he meditated, and for which object he 
made immediate preparations. ^ 

This enterprize, which it appears, he under- Expedition 
took in consequence of positive orders from of^ibu- 
the court of Lisbon, rather than from the die- oieRed 
tates of his own judgment, was principally di- Sea. 
rected against the Sultan of Egypt: and if we 
except the attack upon Calicut, it was the only 
unfortunate attempt in which Albuquerque en¬ 
gaged, after his nomination to the supreme 
command in the east. Setting sail from Goa 
at the head of a powerful fleet, he steered his 
course across the Indian Ocean, for the mouth 
of the Red Sea. Arabia Felix, which, from its 
remote and almost inaccessible situation, pro¬ 
tected as it is to the north by nearly impass- 

f Lafitau, vol. I. p. 473 — 481. Neuvllle, yol. il. p. 369—375. 

O*onot vol. ii. p. 84—89. 
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able sandy deserts, successfully resisted tlie 
^ Roman legions, when they had penetrated into 
all the surrounding countries; seemed to be 
on the point of submitting to the arms of Por¬ 
tugal. The too impetuous valour of his officers 
and troops, constituted the principal cause of 
their repulse before the city of Aden, situated 
near the Straits of Rabclinandel; the walls of 
wffiich place they attempted to scale. They 
even entered it, and drove the enemy from the 
works: but, neglecting to use the requisite pre¬ 
cautions for securing their prize, they were in 
turn reduced to fly with precipitation. Albu¬ 
querque having retreated to’ his ships, continued 
his voyage therefore between the Arabian and 
Abyssinian coasts, ascending towards Jedda and 
Suez. The difficulties attending the navigation 
of the Red Sea, with which the Portugueze w'ere 
then wholly unacquainted, and which, even in 
the present age are such as to render it exceed- 
ingly perilous; the murmurs of his soldiery, and 
the want of every kind of refreshment, on the 
sandy shores of that dangerous gulph ; compel¬ 
led him nevertheless without meeting any enemy, 
to abandon the project. Returning before Aden, 
and finding that it had been put into a state of 
complete defence, he reluctantly desisted from 
renewing his attack: nor was he more successful 
in his exertions to obtain permission for build¬ 
ing a citadel at Diu in Guzurat. Instructed 
by the recent example of Idal Cawn, and of 
the Samorin of Calicut, the King of Cambay 

rejected 
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rejected every offer and solicitation for the chap. 
establishment of a settlement in his dominions.' , 

- J 

His enemies, meanwhile, at the court of Lis- iji,. 
bon, who were occupied in unremitting en¬ 
deavours to procure his recal, by awakening 
the jealousy of Emanuel, or by misrepresenting 
the conduct of Albuquerque, had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in their object. To such a degree did 
these calumnies operate on the mind of his 
sovereign, that peremptory directions were 
transmitted from Europe, enjoining the eva¬ 
cuation of Goa, and its restitution to Idal 
Cawn; as being an acquisition more onerous 
and expensive, than productive or beneficial 
to Portugal. But the council, to whom the 
governor necessarily communicated the royal 
mandate, possessed sufficient magnanimity to 
refuse compliance Avith an order so contrary 
to the interests of their common master, and 
the execution of which must have been at¬ 
tended with the subversion of his rising empire 
in Asia. The failure of the enterprize against 
Egypt and Arabia, however to be regretted in 
itself, had neither diminished Albuquerque’s 
active exertions to serve his country, nor had 
injured his reputation with the princes of India. 

One of the principal among them, the Samorin 
of Calicut, renouncing the alliance of the Egyp- ’ 
tian Sultan, from which he derived no ade¬ 
quate protection, declared himself tributary to 
Emanuel, and voluntarily permitted the Vice- 

* Neuville, vol. II, p. 399—-40J. Osorio, vol. ii. p. 112—118. 
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CHAP, roy to construct a citadel in bis capital. The 
^ . neighbouring princes of Cochin and Cannanore 

T513. acted with equal submission ; and the greater 
part of the coast of Malabar, extending fronfl 
Goa, south to Cape Comorin, at the extremity 
of the peninsula, was already reduced to the 
obedience of Portugal. “ 

iji4» In order to complete the great atchievementfr 
Enterprize Albuquerque, it only remained for him to 
against chastise the King of Ormus, and to add so 
important a conquest to his other territorial ac¬ 
quisitions. The citadel which he had there 
begun, and which was partly constructed, had 
not only been seized on and occupied by Zey- 
fadin; but the Portugueze were even refused 
permission to establish a factory in the place, 
for purposes of commerce. Such was, besides, 
the indignant recollection retained by the Vice¬ 
roy, of the desertion of his officers, and the 
consequent necessity of his desisting from the 
siege of Ormus, in the very moment when it 
appeared ready to fall into his hands ; that he 
had religiously adhered to the vow which he 
then swore, never to cut his beard till he should 
have taken vengeance for the affront. Stimu¬ 
lated by these personal, as well as public consi¬ 
derations, he set sail for the gulf of Persia, hav¬ 
ing under his command a fleet of twenty-seven 
ships, and a great body of forces. His arrival 
before Ormus spread such terror, that the new 
King, Torun-Sha, who had succeeded to his 

**, LafiUm wLi. p. 4Si—'49S. OMriok toLu. p. X 19 , iso. 
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brother Zeyfadin, after a short negotiation sur¬ 
rendered the citadel, and displayed the banner 
of Portugal over his palace. Hamed, his first 
minister, endeavoured to excite a commotion, 
and to assassinate the Viceroy j but being anti¬ 
cipated by the vigilance of Albuquerque, he 
was seized, and instantly put to death. This 
stroke of vigour was followed by the demand 
on his part, of all the artillery contained in 
the cityj a requisition which met with instant 
obedience. Ormus became from that instant 
subject to Portugal, and the King consented 
to receive his crown from the bounty of Ema¬ 
nuel. ‘ 

But, the splendid career of Albuquerque 
drew towards its close. A dysentery with 
which he was attacked, insensibly wasting his 
strength, soon reduced him to extremity. Hav¬ 
ing however with his accustomed energy of 
mind, made every provision for the tranquillity 
and security of his late conquest, he embarked 
from the mouth of the Persian Gulf, for Goa, 
Scarcely had he entered the Indian ocean, 
when a vessel, which had been dispatched for 
the purpose from Diu, brought him intelligence 
that Emanuel had superceded him j that Soarez, 
his successor, was already arrived; and that 
many of his personal enemies were named to 
posts of eminence. His great mind sunk at 
first, under so unexpected and unmerited a dis- 
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CHAP, grace. Like Cardinal Wolsey, and the Earl of 
, Strafford, he is said to have burst into severe re- 

ijij. proaches against the ingratitude of princes; fre¬ 
quently repeating, “ To the tomb, unhappy old 
I “ man ! it is time ! To the tomb !** But, soon re- 
. / covering his accustomed fortitude, he dictated 
I with composure and dignity, his last letter to the 
sovereign, whose power and dominions he had 
so greatly augmented in the course of only six 
' years. Having issued every necessary order of 
/ a public nature, without omitting the most 
minute detail, he then calmly expected his 
final dissolution, which took place near the 
mouth of the harbour of Goa, where he ex- 
! pired in the sixty-third year of his age. ^ 
December. Sucli were the actions of this extraordinary 
His cha- and illustrious person, as to supercede the ne- 
cessity of attempting accurately to delineate his 
character. His conquests extended from the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, eastward to the 
remote islands of Java and the Moluccas : nor 
are we less penetrated with admiration, at the 
rapidity with which he effected them ; so short 
a time having elapsed between the commence¬ 
ment, and the termination of his government. 
His love of justice, his contempt of injuries, 
and magnanimous superiority to revenge, ex¬ 
cited among every class of people, affection 
mingled with veneration. The talents of Al¬ 
buquerque were equally adapted to the cabinet, 
as to the field; and he never appeared in a more 


* Osorio, vol. ii. p. 193—196. Ncuvillci vol. u..p. 459 “* 46 X' 
Lafitaui vol.i. p. 515—518. 
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elevated point of view, than as a legislator, 
cultivating the arts of tranquillity and peace. 
His death diffused universal sorrow among 
Asiatics, as well as Europeans; and the native 
inhabitants of Indostan held his memory in 
such reverence, that they were long accus- 
. tomed to assemble at his tomb, and to invoke 
his shade for protection and redress, against 
the exactions or oppressions of his successors. 
If in some instances he appears to have sullied 
the lustre of his atchievements, by acts of cru¬ 
elty, or at least of extreme severity; yet on a 
close examination, it will be found that even 
these measures were dictated by an imperious 
necessity: his nature was mild, gentle, and be¬ 
neficent. Emanuel can scarcely be justified, 
either as a sovereign or as a man, for recalling 
such a subject: but, his fame and victories had 
raised him to so vast an eminence, that his 
enemies were enabled to infuse suspicions of 
his aspiring to absolute independence. Portu¬ 
gal produced no man, in an age so fertile of 
, heroes, who equalled, or can be placed in com- 
I petition with him. Neither Cortez nor Pizar- 
j ro, who subjected Mexico and Peru to Spain, 
j surmounted equal impediments: Montezuma 
I and Atabalipa were enemies of a very inferior 
/ description to those whom Albuquerque van- 
/ quished at Goa, and at Malacca. Perhaps 
[___jQliveJiiightJitter sustain_a comparison „with 
hina. At death, some of the richest ma¬ 
ritime cities of Asia, a vast tract of sea-coast, 
situate in the finest latitudes of the earthy 
numerous princes, and many millions of in¬ 
dustrious 
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diistrious subjects, were reduced to the obe¬ 
dience of Emanuel. The philosopher and the 
historian cannot reflect without emotion, that 
his end was accelerated by disgrace, and em¬ 
bittered by the priv'ation of that power, which 
he himself had founded and cemented by the 
greatest exertions. His fame alone arose above 
the reach of malignity. Emanuel, sensible 
when too late, of his error in having dis¬ 
missed Albuquerque, testified his concern at 
that event, by the protection which he ex-, 
tended to the Viceroy’s natural son, whom, 
when expiring, he had recommended to his so¬ 
vereign. ' 

During the interval of time which elapsed 
between the departure of Albuquerque from 
Portugal, and the period of his death, the do¬ 
mestic transactions of Emanuel’s reign and 
government afford little matter for historical 
narration, and still less subject of enlarged re¬ 
flexion or observation. The war with the 
Moors of Fez and Morocco continued almost 
unremittingly, with various success : but the 
hostilities between the two countries, merely 
depredatory, were marked by few interesting 
events. Arzyla, a town which had been be¬ 
sieged by the enemy, was relieved ; and Azamor 
was added to the number of Emanuel’s for¬ 
tresses on the coast of Barbary; but, every 
attempt made to extend his dominion into the 


^ La Ckde, voL i. p. 608*609. Osorio, vol. ii. p. 196,197. La* 
fitau, voLi. p<jx8—jaa. NeuvUle, voL u. p.466. 
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interior provinces of Africa, towards Mount c h a p. 
Atlas, was defeated by the obstinate valour iv. 
and resistance of the Mahometans. The king- ' 

dom of Portugal enjoyed profound, and nearly 
uninterrupted repose. Wealth flowed into the Portugal. 
Tagus, from the extremities of Asia; while the • 

Indian fleets began regularly to transmit to 
/ Lisbon, all the valuable productions of the 
' East, which had been for successive centuries 
I imported by the Venetians. The court of 
I Emanuel had already become one of the most 
j magnificent in Europe; and the respect in 
i which he was held by foreign princes, com- 
! pleted the felicity of his reign. “ 

The glory of the Portiigueze name and arms 
in India, sustained nevertheless, as might have Evenu^b 
been foreseen, a temporary eclipse by the death Asia, 
of Albuquerque. Soarez, the new governor, who 
succeeded to his power and dignity, inherited 
neither his talents nor his reputation. That 
grandeur of design, and vigour of execution, 
which characterized the late government, hav¬ 
ing become‘extinct, irresolution and disgrace 
attended every enterprize. The princes of 
Asia, who soon perceived the change, began 
to display symptoms of alienation, or indica¬ 
tions of open hostility. Even the Portugueze 
themselves, no longer conducted by a superior 
mind, sunk into inactivity, or sullied the lustre 
of their past atchievements. The injudicious 
pertinacity with which the court of Lisbon 

r 

» Neuville, Yol. ii. p. 487 — 289, and 351—334, and 376—393, 
and 405—4 »o. Osorio, vol. ii. p. 120—143, and p. 173 —187. 
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c II A p. prosecuted the attempt against Egypt, as well 

,_^ 3 ^!_ I as tlie reduction of the city of Aden in Arabia, 

1516— conduced further to involve their affairs in dis- 
grace and confusion. By order of Emanuel, 
Soarez again undertook an expedition up the 
Red Sea, having under his command forty- 
Dangci of seven ships, and a great body of forces. The 
experiment not only proved unsuccessful j but 
during his absence, the crimes and temerity of 
Montroi, to whom the government of Goa was 
committed, had nearly involved the settlement 
in complete destruction. His desire of taking 
revenge upon an individual whom he had pre¬ 
viously injured, having prompted him to vio¬ 
late the peace subsisting with Idal Cawn; that 
prinpe defeated him, invested Benasterin, and 
might have recovered Goa itself, the garrison of 
which had been much diminished by Soarez, pre¬ 
vious to his Egyptian expedition, if timely sup¬ 
plies had not fortunately arrived from Europe. 
Malacca, attacked in a similar manner by the 
King of Bantam, a powerful prince of the island 
of Java, was exposed to equal, or even,greater 
danger, and had repeatedly suffered the last 
. extremities of famine: but the place was saved 
by the exertions of the garrison, till Meneses 
coming to its relief, compelled the enemy to 
retire. On the other hand, the Portugueze, 
who had already established themselves within 
the limits of the Chinese empire, so jealous in 
the admission of Europeans, were driven out 
by the insolence and misconduct of their com¬ 
mander. The reduction of the island of Cey- 
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Ion, so important from its exclusive production c h a p, 
of the article of cinnamon, formed never- ^ 


IV. 


theless, some counterpoise to these numerous 1516— 

misfortunes which distinguished the adminis- „ 

„ ° Reduction 

tration 01 boarez. ofCeyion. 

We may consider it as one of the most sin- 1519. 
gular circumstances of Emanuel’s reign, that a 
prince who so well knew how to select, and to of Ma- 
reward talents, should nevertheless have driven geii-jn. 
from his dominions, a man inferior neither to 
Gama, nor to Albuquerque, in ability to serve 
his country. Ferdinand Magellan was a native 
of Portugal; but withdrew into Castile, disgust¬ 
ed with the refusal of an inconsiderable addition 
' to his appointments, which he had experienced 
from the court of Lisbon. Having, like his il¬ 
lustrious precursor Columbus, formed the most ^ 

decided and judicious opinions relative to the 
formation and figure of the planet of the earth, 
he undertook to conduct the Spaniards by a 
new,, and an opposite course, from Europe to 
the Molucca islands; which valuable posses¬ 
sions he asserted, were situated beyond the 
imaginary “ line of demarcation,” by which 
the popes had divided the eastern and western 
Hemispheres, between the Kings of Spain and 
Portugal. Cardinal Ximenes, a minister whose 
enlarged mind enabled him to conceive, and 
whose attention to. the glory and interests of 
his sovereign, induced him to profit of the 


n I'J’euville, vol.il. p. 467—470- and p. 484—495, and p. 497— 
Osorio, vol. u, p. aaj—439, and p. 443—453. Lafitau, 
Tol. i. P' 5 * 3 — 560 . 
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1519- 


He enters 
the Pacific 
Ocean. 


ofFcrs of Magellan, was then Regent j having 
been so appointed by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
during the minority of Charles the Fifth. • He 
hesitated not to accept the proposal, and in 
defiance of the remonstrances of the court of 
Lisbon, Ximenes sent him out, at the head of 
five vessels. Magellan coasting the shore of 
South America, discovered the celebrated Straits 
near Cape Horn, which bear his name; pene¬ 
trated to the fifty-fifth degree of southern la¬ 
titude; underwent and surmounted the greatest 
dangers, in his passage between Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego; entered, and first navigated 
the vast Pacific Ocean, which Columbus him¬ 
self could never effect; attained to its furthest 
extremity, and having landed in one of the 
Ladrone islands, which constitute a portion of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, was there killed in 
an action between the natives. 

In perusing the account of his arduous attempt 
and premature end, our reflexions involuntarily 
lead us to compare it with the similar fate of 
another celebrated navigator in our own times, 
Cooke ; the scene and circumstances of whose 
death bear a striking analogy to that of Ma¬ 
gellan. The followers of the latter commander, 
did not less pursue the great object of the ex¬ 
pedition ; and to the astonishment of the Por- 
tugueze, who little expected the appearance 
of such intruders, they arrived in the islands 
of Ternate and Tidor, two of the Moluccas, 
occupied by Emanuefs subjects. We cannot 
reflect without amazement on this fact, or con¬ 
template 
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template without admiration, the genius which chap. 
could first form, and afterwards execute, a pro- ^ . 
ject so vast, so complicated, and so hazardous, 1519* 
as that of -circumnavigating the globe : an en- 
terprize, which as we may see by the calamities 
that Anson endured, and the losses of every ' 
kind which he sustained, hardly seventy years 
ago, is not, even in the present age, an under¬ 
taking destitute of peril; but which, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, was 
capable of appalling the firmest mind. Nor 
can we forbear making a comparison of the 
exploits of Magellan, who first sailed round 
the earth, with the voyage of the Argonauts; 
the conductors of which expedition were re¬ 
garded by antiquity as Demi-gods, and almost 
raised to divine honours, for having passed from 
the shores of Greece, through the Thracian 
Bosphorus, to Colchis, the modern Crimea. In pjgpytg, 
consequence of Magellan’s voyage, the Spanish between 
crown asserted a right of sovereignty to the 
Moluccas; and it was not till the subsequent andPor- 
reign, that the Emperor Charles the Fifth, on *“8^ 
receiving from John the Third a considerable 
loan of money, at a very critical juncture, con¬ 
sented to suspend his pretensions to those valu¬ 
able islands. Columbus had taken no less se¬ 
vere a revenge on John the Second, for re¬ 
fusing to employ him in the discovery of the 
New World, than Magellan executed upon his 
successor Emanuel. ® 


• Neuville, voUii. p. 513—530. 
la Clede, yoI. i. p. 6 % 6 , 6*7. 
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c H A p. The government of Seqiieira, who succeeded 
Soarez in India, proved neither more glorious 
1519— nor beneficial to his country, than the adminis- 
tration of his predecessor. The empire of the 
ofs^queira. ^^ammelukes in Egypt, had been recently 
overturned by Selim the First, Emperor of 
the Turks; who reduced the kingdom itself 
into the form, of a province, after the execution 
of the last Sultan, Toman Bai; precisely as Au¬ 
gustus had done in antiquity, subsequent to the 
death of Cleopatra. Succeeding to the political 
enmities, with the dominions of the Mammeluke 
princes, Selim, one of the greatest sovereigns 
who has reigned in Turkey, prepared to attack 
' the Portugueze acquisitions in India; and it 
was against the Ottoman fleet, equipping in 
the Egyptian port of Suez, that Sequeira princi¬ 
pally undertook a new expedition to the head 
of the Arabian Gulph. Like the two preceding 
efforts of a similar nature made under Albu¬ 
querque and Soarez, it was accompanied with 
disappointment, and attended with misfortunes, 
resulting in a great measure from the ignorance 
of the Portugueze, respecting the currents and 
navigation of that narrow inland sea. 

Procres- procrastination and irresolution of Se- 

sive aug- quciia, proved equally fatal to another favourite 
STiiriCr- i^^asure of the court of Lisbon ; that of obtain- 
tugueze ing permission, either by force or by negotia- 
Asil"to construct a fort at Diu: a^place which. 


P Neuville, vol. ii. p. 538—543. Lafitau, TOl. i. p. 575-—586* 
Osorio, vol.ii. p. 286—290. 
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from its centrical position, at the southern ex- chap. 

tremity of the maritime province of Guzurat, _ ) 

commanding the Indian Ocean, was peculiarly 1,519— 
calculated for connecting Persia with Indostan, 
while it might extend equal protection to Goa, 
and to Ormus. Melic Jaz, who commanded in 
the city under the King of Cambay, not only 
rejected the Viceroy’s requests, and resisted all 
his attempts; but, even obtained some signal 
advantages over the Portngneze themselves. 

Yet, in defiance of these adverse circumstances, 
Emanuel’s power and. territories in the east 
continually augmented. An insurrection of a 
serious nature, which took place in the Gulph 
of Persia, and which menaced Ormus, was , 
happily quelled, The province of the Balag- 
haut, situated on the western side of the Penin¬ 
sula of India, and important from its vicinity 
to Goa, was voluntarily ceded to Mello, go¬ 
vernor of that city. In the island of Ceylon, 

Britto vanquished the natives, who had at¬ 
tempted to expel him from the country. Or- Unsuccess- 
mus was at length completely reduced into 
subjection, after a vigorous and nearly success- retake 
ful eftbrt made on the part of Torun Sha, to 
•become master of the citadel. Coutigno, aided 
by some naval forces, maintained so long a re¬ 
sistance, that the enemy in despair abandoned 
their project, and quitted the island itself. 

Torun Sha'was soon afterwards strangled by 
his minister Hamed; and a son of Zeyfadin, 
named Mahmud, being declared his successor, 
concluded a peace with the Portugueze, by 

Q 4 which 
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CHAP, which treaty he anew acknowledged himself a 
vassal of Emanuel. ** 

Such was the prosperous situation of affairs 
December, in Asia, at the termination of that monarch’s 
an^ch’a- reign, who expired at Lisbon, in the fifty-third 
racter of year of his age, after a distemper of short con-'' 
Emanuel, tinuance. He was surnamed the Great, and 
the Fortunate: titles which have rarely in the 
history of the world, been conferred on one 
man; but, to both which he seems to have had 
an equal pretension. If in abilities he must 
be considered inferior to John the Second, he 
far excelled that prince in virtue and benignity. 
His reign is not stained with the execution of 
a Duke of Braganza, nor by the assassination 
of a Duke of Viseo. In humanity, justice, 

■ liberality, and affection for his people, he is 
scarcely exceeded by any prince commemo- 
« rated in the annals of mankind. Portugal en- 
■ joyed under his mild and equal sway, during a 
period of twenty-six years, a felicity unparal¬ 
leled in modern times: which can only be com¬ 
pared with the tranquillity and happiness of 
Rome, under the government of the Anto- 
nines. The inferior orders of the people were 
peculiarly cherished and protected by Ema¬ 
nuel ; during whose reign, it was commonly 
said that poverty and distress were banished 
Grandeur fi'om Portugal. The expressive epithet of “ the 
ofPortu- Golden Age,” was revived, in order to com- 

gal. 

^ Lafitau, vol. i. p. 586—616. Neuville,' vol.ii. p. 566— siSf 
andp-596—60a. Osorio, voL ii. p. 319—>333. 
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memorate the blessings of- his domestic admi- c 
nistration and government: while the external ^ 
success of his arms, the naval discoveries of 
Gama, and the conquests of Albuquerque, 
combined to elevate the Portugueze sovereign 
and nation, to the most envied pre-eminence 
among the European states. Their fleets navi¬ 
gated and triumphed, from Persia and Arabia, 
from the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
Indus, to the Moluccas, and the confines of 
China. A great tract of the continent of Af¬ 
rica, South, as well as North of the Equinoctial 
line, 'extending on both sides of that portion of 
the globe, was subjected and colonized. While 
Mexico and Peru were conquered by Spain, 
Brazil fell to the share of Portugal, and be¬ 
came eventually an acquisition of the highest 
importance; afibrding at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, an asylum to the ex¬ 
patriated royal descendants of Emanuel himself. 
In Morocco, though his arms were not uni¬ 
formly successful, Emanuel repressed and oc¬ 
cupied the Moors, by carrying perpetual hos¬ 
tilities into their country. If we regard him 
in private life, he appears equally amiable, as 
he is great in his public capacity; free from 
personal vices, and exemplary in the discharge 
of every domestic duty. From the errors and 
weaknesses inseparably attached to humanity, 
he was not exempt; and his severity towards 
the Jews in the beginning of his reign, admits 
of no apology, except that general palliation 
which is drawn from the spirit of bigotry and 

per- 
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persecution, bj which the age itself' was dis¬ 
tinguished, and from which the most benefi¬ 
cent disposition received a taint. Alfred, and 
Elizabeth, among ourselves; Louis the Twelfth, 
and Henry the Fourth, among the French ; 
may successfully contest for the pre-eminence 
on many points of character, with Emanuel: 
but, on an enlarged view, he is perhaps, of 
all the princes who have reigned in Europe 
since the extinction of the Roman empire, the 
sovereign who possesses the highest claim to 
the respect, as well as to the gratitude and 
approbation of mankind. ^ 

The crown of Portugal having devolved by 
Emanueks death, to his eldest son, John the 
Third, at that time only in his twentieth'year; 
the people manifested the warmest attachment 
towards their new sovereign, who, by his subse¬ 
quent conduct and government, justified their 
partiality. Tlie maxims and the ministers of 
the late sovereign, continued in a great degree 
to conduct public affairs ; and so profound was 
the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, that 
scarcely any domestic events present them¬ 
selves during the first years of John, which 
challenge the attention of history. In this re¬ 
spect, his reign, and that of Antoninus Pius 
in antiquity, have a remarkable analogy. It 
is a curious fact, and almost without parallel 
in the annals of modern nations, that the coun- 


* Neuvillcj vol. ii. p. 606.—608. Osorio, vol.ii. p. 358—363. 

La Clede, vol. i. p. 646—648. AbregeChron. vol. ii. p. 132,133. 
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cil of state solemnly agitated the question of 
marrying him to Eleanor of Castile, third wife 
and widow of the king his father. Hdwever re¬ 
pugnant to all ideas of decorum, as well as 
subversive of die decencies of nature, so ex¬ 
traordinary a matrimonial union appears to us, 
the proposition was nevertheless strongly sup¬ 
ported in the cabinet, by the Duke of Bra- 
ganza: nor was it believed to be a proposal 
unpleasing to the young King himself. The 
indecency of the alliance, having at length 
caused it nevertheless to be rejected ; in the 
following year John demanded and obtained 
the hand of the Princess Catherine, younger 
sister of Eleanor. The intermarriages of the 
present royal family of Portugal, equally con¬ 
trary to the usages of other nations j and 
which have hitherto found no imitators among 
the crowned heads of Europe ; form a striking 
similarity in that particular, between the Portu- 
gueze modes of thinking on these subjects, in 
the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth centuries.* 

The vigour which had characterised Ema¬ 
nuel’s reign, was equally manifested in many 
respects by his son; and Francis the First, 
King of France, one of the most enterprizing 
monarchs of the age, was compelled by the 
remonstrances of the Portugueze embassador 
at Paris, to desist from his intention of sending 
out a fleet to the East Indies'. But, this pro- 

» La Clede, vol.i. p. 654. Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p.143. 

* La Clede, toI. u p. 654. 
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CHAP, tection and energy were not equally extended 
, to Asia; where, under the administration of 
1J2I— Edward Meneses, who had succeeded Sequeira 
as Viceroy, public affairs appeared rapidly 
^i^stening to decay. His venality, indolence, 
Asia. and supineness, produced the most ruinous con¬ 
sequences to his country. At Ormus, Hamed, 
the inveterate enemy of Portugal, who had as¬ 
sassinated his own sovereign, was nevertheless 
replaced in the supreme authority, by Mene¬ 
ses ; and the disgrace of the proceeding was 
increased by the notoriety of the sum which 
Hamed paid to the Viceroy, in order to obtain 
AW-adrai- his restoration to power, Idal Cawn once more 
^the'por- i*^vaded the dependencies of Goa with impu- 
tugueze. nity, and even retook several places in the 
vicinity of the city. The person of Meneses 
himself, was not secure from danger and 
insult. While sailing down the coast of Ma¬ 
labar, at the head of a numerous fleet, the 
Samorin of Calicut treated him with indig¬ 
nity, and even obliged him to quit the harbour. 
Instead of resenting such an outrage, he tamely 
retired to Cochin; where he was pursued by 
the enemy, who after having massacred many 
of the Portugueze, retreated without moles¬ 
tation. The valour and conduct of George 
Albuquerque preserved, it is true, Malacca; 
and Britto nearly effected the complete reduc¬ 
tion of the Molucca Islands, though not with¬ 
out exercising many acts of violence and bar¬ 
barity against the unfortunate natives. But, 
these successful exertions faintly counterba¬ 
lanced 
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lanced the national calamity, resulting from the chap. 
weakness or misconduct of Meneses; and the . 

court of Lisbon, alarmed at its injurious ef- ijai— 

fects, determined on sending out a person ca- 
pable of remedying the disorders, occasioned 
by the vices or incapacity of the supreme go¬ 
vernor. “ 

The selection of the Council of State having 1534. 
fallen on Vasco de Gama, who was regarded Arrival of 

t I • 11 1 Vasco de 

by the nation as the only man adequate to so Gama, 
arduous a taskj that illustrious commander, 
notwithstanding his advanced period of life, 
and his numerous infirmities, cheerfully pre¬ 
pared to embark anew for the scene of his early 
glory and discoveries. Ariiving safely on the 
coast of Malabar, he assumed the government 
of India; and by his wholesome severity, joined 
to his high reputation for justice and ability, 
began to awaken his countrymen from their 
inactivity. But his administration proved of 
short duration; and after scarcely exercising 
the functions of his high charge more than 
three months, he expired at Cochin, in the 
seventieth year of his age. If, while perusing 
the acts of sordid mal-administration, and pusil¬ 
lanimity or dereliction of public duty, attributed 
to Meneses, we are irresistibly led to compare 
him with one of our own East Indian gover¬ 
nors, Rumbold, who seems closely to have imi¬ 
tated his Portugueze model; we no less natu¬ 
rally are reminded, in reading the death of 


“ LafitjtU) vol. U. p. I—4^. LaC)edtf> vol. i. p* 651—656. 
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*• Gama, which took place so shortly after his 
j arrival in India, that a precisely similar fate 
awaited Cornwallis, within,a few weeks of his 
landing for the second time, on the banks of 
the Ganges. It is thus that history, whatever 
the ignorant may assert, oders perpetually only 
a repetition of the same events, under differ¬ 
ent names. Notwithstanding some acts of un¬ 
justifiable cruelty, which Gama committed dur¬ 
ing the progress of his wars with the Samorin, 
which unquestionably tarnish the lustre of his 
exploits, he must be regarded as one of the 
greatest men whom Portugal has produced ; in 
fame inferior only to his predecessor, Columbus. 
Vasco’s intrepidity, patience, fortitude, and 
perseverance, could alone have enabled him 
to surmount the difficulties, which presented 
themselves to oppose his passage round the 
continent of Africa: difficulties, of which we 
cannot in the present age, form an adequate 
conception. Like Albuquerque, he breathed 
his last in the country where his atchievements 
had secured him immortality.* 

The supreme command, by his death, de¬ 
volved on Henry de Meneses; nor could a 
more able substitute have been found for 
Gama. His contempt of riches, and personal 
disinterestedness, were equalled by his vigi¬ 
lance and military capacity. Assuming the ad¬ 
ministration, he immediately set sail, in order 
to seek, and to attack the Samorin. That 

* La Clede, vol. ii. p. 659, 660. Lafitau, vol. ii. p.45—50. 
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Prince was twice completely vanquished on c h A p. 
the water; and these victories, which were , , 

gained by the Portugueze under circumstances 1535, • 
of great inferiority and disparity, restored the 
national reputation of their arms throughout 
India. But, their further progress was unfor¬ 
tunately suspended by the decease of Meneses; 
and a period of civil dissension, approaching 
to anarchy, immediately commenced, which 
appeared to menace the very existence of the 
Portugueze power in Asia’. Mascaregnas, 1526— 
named by the King to the succession in the 
first instance, being absent at Malacca, ofsions"" 
which city he was governor; Sampayo, who among the 
commanded at Cochin, and who was only con- 
tingently appointed to that office, in case of 
the decease of Mascaregnas, availed himself of 
his absence, to seize on the supreme autho¬ 
rity : nor, on his competitor’s arrival in the 
following year, would lie resign his usurpation. 
Availing himself of subsequent letters from 
the court of Lisbon, in which his name was 
substituted and preferred to that of Masca¬ 
regnas, Sampayo proceeded to arrest him on 
his landing at Goa; from whence he was trans¬ 
ferred to the citadel of Cannanore, and there 
thrown into prison. So violent an act of in¬ 
justice and oppression on the part of Sampayo, 
excited universal resentment. The friends of 
the injured and excluded governor having in- 


f Lafitau, Tol.ii. p.51—96. La Clede, vol. i. p. 661—667,and 
p. 670. 
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c H A p. terfered, compelled his rival to liberate him 
. from confinement, and to submit their respec- 

1526— tive titles to a fair arbitration, composed of 
thirteen persons, impartially chosen for the 
purpose. But, even in this selection, the ad¬ 
dress of Sampayo, sustained by the exertions 
of his adherents, triumphed over the simpli¬ 
city and moderation of Mascaregnas. The 
supreme government was adjudged to the for¬ 
mer : while his rival no longer attempting to 
struggle against such unequal force, and too 
patriotic to involve India in civil war on ac¬ 
count of his private quarrel, embarked for Lis¬ 
bon, leaving Sampayo in possession of the of¬ 
fice. Those persons who are conversant in the 
events, and familiar with the transactions of Bri¬ 
tish India, peculiarly with the affairs of Bengal 
and of Madras, during a period of near twelve 
years, from 1775, down to 1787; will be for¬ 
cibly reminded of the contests here recorded 
between Sampayo and Mascaregnas. Contests, 
which from their nature might have equally led 
to the subversion of our power on the Ganges, 
and on the coast of Coromandel. 

Goreru- Unjustifiable as the means must be esteemed, 
actions of ^y which Sampayo’s situation was acquired, he 
Sampayo. proved himself not wholly unworthy of the 
elevation. During three years that he retain¬ 
ed the supreme power, the enemies of the 
Portugueze were repressed, the dominions of 
the crown were augmented, and the national 
reputation for militaiy skill and valour, was sus¬ 
tained. The coast of Malabar was not only 

pro- 
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protected, but, repeated advantages were gained C n A P. 
over the Samorin. Hali Sha, admiral of the , . 

King of Camba}% was vanquished in a naval i5»6— 
engagement, by Sampayo; and if the disaffec- 
tion of his officers had not prevented him from 
profiting of his victory, the city of Diu itself 
might have been taken. After having secured 
Orraiis, Chaul, and Cannanore, he, as the best 
proof of his wisdom and oeconomy, left to his 
successor a fleet of one hundred and thirty-six 
ships, well equipped in all respects. These great 
qualities were unhappily sullied by avarice and 
rapacity. Nor did he escape with impunity on 
his return to Europe, where the King severely 
punished his unjust assumption of the govern¬ 
ment ; he was fined, imprisoned, and compelled 
to leave the kingdom. * 


If, from the survey of Asia, we turn our EitabHsh- 
view to Portugal, the establishment of the In- 
quisition constitutes almost the only memorable inPortu- 
• event, that occurs during the period of which ***' 
we are treating. The King himself having most 
unwisely introduced it, witli a view to repress 
the progress of Judaism and Mahometanism in 
his dominions; that tribunal; armed with pow¬ 
ers the most pernicious, as well as undefineil, 
soon acquired such force, as to be no longer 
controuled by the authority to which it owed 
its existence. Warm remonstrances were in¬ 
deed offered, and vigorous opposition wasmade 


* Lafitau, Tol. ii. p.96—150. passim. La Clede, vol. i. p. 670 
—677. Abregc Chron. vol. i. p. 173—194. 
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c H A P. by the Portugueze nobility, to its continuance; 
.' . but John, from principles of a superstitious or 

1^26— mistaken zeal, ina^intained the institution, and 
.1519. court of Rome confirmed its jurisdiction. “ 
1529— Acugna, who had been appointed to succeed 
Acugna Sampayo, inherited all the virtues of his prede- 
succeecU to cessor, unaccoiupanied by his vices and defects. 
Sampayo. Under his vigorous government, new conquests 
were made, and new territories were added to 
the Portugueze empire in India. Not only 
Deman and Baseen, two considerable places 
situate in the Concan, were successively taken; 
but the city of Diu, on which the court of 
Lisbon had go long fixed its iriews, and the 
possession of which was alone wanting, in order 
to add Guzuraft to the provinces already sub¬ 
jected on the western side of the Peninsula, 
Acquisition ^hll at length iijifo the hands of Acugna. The 
of Diu. kingdom of Cambay, of which Diu constituted 

a dependancy, ranked at the beginning of the 
• sixteenth century, among the most commercial 
and extensive sovereignties of Indostan. Sultan 
Badur, who then occupied the throne, a Prince 
of talents and ambition, was likewise an inve¬ 
terate enemy of the Portugueze. He had only 
recently rendered himself master of Diu, having 
expelled the governor, who had long assumed 
and maintained an independence on the King 
of Cambay. Badur knew the importance and 
value of the acquisition; but, pressed by the 

• Abregc Chron. vol. li. p. 172, and p. 22j, 224. 
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arras of the Mogul on the north, and surrounded chap. 
by enemies, he found himself reduced to the . , 

necessity of negotiating with the Viceroy, who 1529— 
demanded permission there to construct a cita- ^538. 
del. , After considerable time and many eva¬ 
sions, Acugna having obtained from the Sultan 
this concession, and fearful of committing it 
to hazard by delay, immediately repaired to 
Diu, with a numerous fleet. The ground des¬ 
tined for the fort, was marked out; and such 
anxiety did Acugna manifest to avail himself 
of the favourable moment, that in forty-nine " 
days, the new fortifications were sufficiently 
completed, to be rendered secure from insult. 

Badur had no sooner ceded the point so ar¬ 
dently desired, than repenting of his facility, 
he endeavoured by treachery to regain posses¬ 
sion of the citadel. In order the more easily 
to effect it, he demanded an interview with the 
.Viceroy, which took place in the port of Diu, 
on board the vessel of Acugna ; who, aware of 
the Sultan’s perfidious intentions, attempted to 
anticipate them by seizing his person. In ac- Death of 
complishing his escape to the shore, Badur 
having been killed by the Portugueze, his ne¬ 
phew Mahmud was elevated to the throne of 
Cambay. Induced by the desire of revenging 
his uncle’s death, as well as of recovering the 
citadel of Diu, the new Prince had no sooner 
established himself in the kingdom, than he 
assembled forces, and invested the fortress. 
Solyman the Second, Emperor of the Turks, Siege of 
who had succeeded his father Selim, dispatched 

‘ * Sultan 

^ ^ tn0 Mahmud. 
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the Bashaw of Cairo to his aid, who joined 
Mahraud under the walls. They exerted every 
eflFort to render themselves masters of the place 
and even effected a lodgement on one of the 
ramparts. But Sylveira, who commanded in the 
citadel, with only six hundred men, made so 
resolute a defence, that after an incredible' 
slaughter of the assailants, they precipitately 
abandoned the siege. The Turkish Bashaw 
regained the Red Sea, while the troops of Mah¬ 
mud retired into the interior of the province 
of Guzurat; leaving to Sylveira the honour of 
having with so slender a garrison, rendered 
abortive the united attempts of two great sove¬ 
reigns, to reduce Diu to their obedience. The 
merits of Acugna, like those of Albuquerque, 
were nevertheless repaid with ingratitude. After 
an administration of near ten years, during 
which period he rendered the most important 
services to his country; falling under the dis¬ 
pleasure of the court, he was recalled with 
circumstances of unmerited, hardship and dis¬ 
grace. Acugna was succeeded in his dignity, 
by Garcia de Nordgna. ^ 

While the splendor of the Portugueze arms 
was so well sustained in Asia, and the domi¬ 
nions of the crown continued rapidly to aug¬ 
ment, the internal tranquillity and felicity of 
the kingdom were disturbed by physical cala¬ 
mities of the most awful nature. Earthquakes 


^ Laiitau) roI« ii« p# 150—275. La Clede^ toLi# p. 6871 and 

p* 6909 691* 
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more violent than those which had taken place 
under Emanuel, convulsed the country. Lisbon 
was almost destroyed; and Santarem, Almerin, 
together with other places in the vicinity of the 
capital, were swallowed up in the earth. Thirty 
thousand persons perished in the metropolis 
only; and the'calamity was rendered still more 
terrible, by a simultaneous inundation of the 
Tagus, which swept off numbers of the inha¬ 
bitants. The King and royal family encamped 
in tents, during a considerable time; precisely 
as Joseph the First, his Queen and daughters 
did, scarcely sixty years ago. Portugal in every 
period of her annals appears to have been sub¬ 
ject to these convulsions, which return at cer¬ 
tain intervals, with augmented violence; and 
the history of the last century bears a striking 
similitude in this respect, to the reign of John 
the Third, in almost all its circumstances. The 
kingdom enjoyed notwithstanding an uninter¬ 
rupted peace, and the benefits of a lucrative, 
as well as extensive commerce; while almost 
all the other European states were not only 
involved in wars, but destitute in a great mea¬ 
sure of trade or manufactures. 

The new Viceroy, Norogna, though nephew 
to the great Albuquerque, and long distin¬ 
guished by his military exploits against the 
Moors in Africa, ill sustained in India, either 
his own preceding reputation, or the glory of 
his country. By his delays, he lost the favour- 


* Abrcge Chron. vol. u. p. 20). 
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CHAP, able occasion of attacking and defeating the 
Bashaw of Cairo, in his flight from before Diu ; 
and that important place itself owed its pre¬ 
servation solely to the unconquerable courage 
and resources of Sylveira, the governor. No- 
rogna even sullied the national honour, by in¬ 
stantly concluding an inglorious peace with 
Sultan Mahmud; the conditions of which treaty, 
though they niiglit have been dictated by the 
Viceroy, were found to be so favourable to the 
King of Cambay, that suspicions highly inju¬ 
rious to Norogna’s integrity, were universally 
entertained by his countrymen. He repaired 
nevertheless in some degree, the disgrace, by 
eftecting a solid pacification with the Samorin 
of Calicut; who sinking under accumulated 
defeats and losses, submitted to the terms im¬ 
posed on him by his conquerors**. The Vice¬ 
roy died soon afterwards, worn out with age 
and infirmities. He was little regretted; and 
the less so, as his successor, Stephen de Gama, 
son of the famous Vasco, possessed qualities 
and virtues worthy of filling the highest situa¬ 
tion. 

1540— No enemy remaining to vanquish, from Or- 

^ mus, quite to Malacca; or from Guzurat, to the 

Expedition ' ^ . /. 1 • 1 i /. 1 

to the Red southem exti’cmity ot the island or Ceylon; 

Sm. Gama, in pursuance of positive orders from 
the court of Lisbon, undertook an expedition 
against Suez, situated at the northern termi- 


La Clede, vol. ii. p. 691—693. Lafitau, toI, ii. p. %^k —393* 
Abrcgc Chroa. vol. ii. p. 333—335. ■ 
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nation of the Red Sea, where the fleet of c H A P.. 
Solyman, the Turkish Emperor, then lay at ■ ^* ^ 

anchor. But, the Portugueze enterprizes against 1540— 
Egypt and Arabia, by some fatality, probably *'^‘**' 
arising out of their ignorance of the impedi¬ 
ments which nature has opposed to the navi¬ 
gation between Mocha and Suez, were always 
destined to be ruinous, or at least unproductive. 

In consequence of a delay in approaching Suez, 
troops being thrown into the place, Gama found 
himself under the necessity of retreating preci¬ 
pitately to his ships. Nor did his brother prove 
more fortunate, who was detached with a body 
of troops, to the assistance of the King of Abys- . 
sinia. After penetrating into that unknown 
aVid sequestered portion of Africa, which no 
other European nation has ever been able to 
effect, down to the present time, and perform¬ 
ing actions of the most heroic valor, he finally 
perished; nor did the Portugueze under his com¬ 
mand, atchieve any object of national benefit 
or importance. The administration of Gama, 154a— 
during the period that he governed India, was 
notwithstanding distinguished by the most be¬ 
neficent and disinterested zeal for the glory 
of his country. But, its term was short; and 
he was superceded by Alfonso de Sousa, whose 
rapacity and injustice rendered the loss of his 
predecessor still more lamented*. To Sousa 
succeeded the celebrated John de Castro. 


® Lafitau, T0I.U. p. 494—34a- passim. La Clede, yol. L p. 694— 
^ 696; and p. 704> aad p. 7io« 711. 
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C ii A P. Durini? tlH2 second siecre of Dili, which was 
^ . . again attacked by Mahmud, King of Cambay, 

154^— Mascaregnas, then governor, acquired a mili- 
*'J'**^* tary reputation, even superior to. that which 
iiegTof been attained by his predecessor Sylveira. 

Diu.by In the history of modern nations, there exists 
Mahmud. instance of more undaunted cou¬ 

rage, sustained under the pressure of famine, 
during many montlis, and against so superior 
an enemy. Efibrts, which we are tempted to 
consider as almost above the powers of men, 
were made by the governor and garrison, wiiose 
religious zeal aided and inflamed their military 
ardour. Rejecting all proposals of accommo- 
. dation, even the most honourable, they held 

out among the ruins of the fortress, destitute 
equally of ammunition or of provisions, till the 
Enemy Viceroy came in person to their rescue. Even 
vanquish- after his arrival, their united numbers were still 
' I f' so comparatively small, that safety lay only in 
decided success. John de Castro and Masca¬ 
regnas obtained nevertheless, a signal victory, 
and cut to pieces the army of the King of 

i/ 

I 

t 

\ 

\ 


Cambay. It became requisite to reconstruct 
without delay the citadel, which had. been de¬ 
molished by the fire of the enemy; but the 
royal treasury was empty, and no pecuniary 
resources presented themselves. In this em¬ 
barrassment, the Viceroy adopted an expedient, 
which, hv)\ve\er opposed to our manners and 
modes of tliinking, places in a conspicuous 
point of view, the elevation of his own cha¬ 
racter, and the generous promptitude of the 

, Portu- 
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Portugueze to contribute towards the public chap. 
necessities. He addressed a letter to the in- . . 

habitants of Goa, demanding the loan of a con- 1545— 
siderable sum ; and as the most infallible pledge 
for tlieir repayment, he sent them one of his 
own Moustachios. Tiie money was instantly 
remitted him with alacrity; and the females 
of distinction, animated with sentiments of af¬ 
fection for their country, or impelled by the 
desire of contributing to its glory, voluntarily* 
presented their jewels in addition. Antiquity 
can produce few instances of greater public 
virtue, the effect of which is heightened b}' its 
noble simplicity. After re-establishing the for¬ 
tifications of Dill, Castro embarked again for Viceroy- 
Goa; into which city he made his triumphal 

1 *11 I ’ 1*» 1 , exploiUof 

entr}^, crowned with palm leaves, like the Greek Cistro. 
or Roman conquerors, and accompanied with I 
all the honours of victory. Jusar Cawn, one 
of the captive generals of the King of Cambay, 
follow'ed by six hundred prisoners, with tro- \ 
phics, colours, and artillery, accompanied the 1 
procession. The festivities lasted several days; / 
and the spectacle itself renewed the idea of the | 
Consular triumphs commemorated by Polybius I 
nr Livy, over vanquished princes and nations. 5' 
Tiie Portugueze power seemed to have attained < 
its summit; and we cannot reflect without asto- ' 
nishment, as well as admiration, that in the 
short space of fifty years, one of the most in¬ 
considerable European monarchies liad become 
mistress of the principal ports in Persia, Giizurat, 
Mulabar, Ceylon, and the immense countries to 

the 
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tlie extremity of the Indies. Goa already con¬ 
stituted t!ie capital of a vast empire, to which 
Ormus, Sofala on the eastern coast of South¬ 
ern Africa, and tlie Moluccas were tributary; 
while the Viceroy’s court ecpialled in magnifi¬ 
cence those the Asiatic princes, and might vie 
with Agra or with Dehli. 

The felicity of Castro was not, however, des¬ 
tined to be without alloy; and his sensibility 
to the disgrace of his countrymen, who, after 
making themselves masters of the city of 
Aden, an entcrprize which Albuquerque himself 
could not effect, had precipitately evacuated 
the place; unquestionably accelerated his end. 
He expired at Goa, in the arms of the famous 
Francis Xavier ; a monk whom religious zeal 
had carried out to India, almost every part of 
which Peninsula he traversed, from an ardent 
desire of spreading the Catholic faith. The 
virtues and great qualities of Castro, equal him 
with the most illustrious names of antiquity; 
while his disinterestedness places him on a level 
with the examples presented by Aristides, by 
Phocion, and by Cincinnatus. Anxious only 
for the state, he despised all personal consi¬ 
derations, and expended his private fortune, 
regardless of consequences, to sustain the ho¬ 
nor and interests of Portugal. Such was his 
poverty, that, incredible as it may appear, we 
are assured, after his death, only three small 
pieces of copper coin were found in his chest; 
together with the portion of his beard which 
he had sent from DIu, as a pledge for the resti- 

16 tution 
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tution of the money borrowed by him for the chap. 
public service. ^ 

The Portugueze power and commerce still 1^48_ 

continued throughout the period under our re- ^ss 4 - 


Xlie JTUl puwci UIIU UUimiJClUe SLlll JJ48_ 

continued throughout the period under our re- ^ss 4 - 

• lExt0risiv0 

view, perpetually to augment, in defiance of conquest*, 
every external obstacle. Japan was not only and power 
discovered, but a trade was begun with that 
distant country, placed at the extremity of 
Asia; a country which remains still almost as un¬ 
known at the commencement of the nineteenth 


century, as it was under the reign of John the 
Third, Settlements were made, and factories 


established, along the coast of Coromandel. 
From the mouths of the Ganges, to the 
southern point of the Peninsula, the shore was 
every where occupied by that enterprizing na¬ 
tion. The rich province of Guzurat, then re¬ 
garded as one of the most valuable provinces 
of Indostan, formed part of the dominions of 
John the Third; all the ports of consequence 
being possessed by his subjects. The island 
of Ceylon yielding to repeated invasions, be¬ 
came tributary, or was completely subjected, 
Malacca, though continually besieged by the 
Kings of Sumatra, and attacked by its antient 
princes, baffled every attempt made for its re¬ 
duction. The Molucca islands, after long ex¬ 
hibiting a scene of violence and barbarity, the 
most disgraceful to the Portugueze name and 


^ Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 34a—-418. Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. — 
367, and p. 370—*73. La Clede, Tol.i. p. 711—733, and vol. ii. 
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CHAP, nation, were ultimately forced to submit to 
. . the yoke: but the cruelties exercised in those ' 

1554* remote possessions, by successive governors, 
Cinnesand eoual the enomiitics attributed to Cortez 

enormities. * . 

and to Pizarro in America, cannot be perused 
without horror. Their vast distance from the 
seat of government, and the difficulty of trans¬ 
mitting or of receiving intelligence from such 
remote possessions, secured impunity for almost 
every crime. ‘ 

Domeftic In Contemplating the magnitude of the Por- 
transac- tugueze conqucsts, which extended over so 
large a portion of Asia; and which form one 
of the most interesting subjects of modern his¬ 
tory, peculiarly to a nation which has succeeded 
to the Asiatic power of Emanuel, and of John 
the Third ; we continually lose sight of the in¬ 
considerable kingdom itself, from whence these 
j>rodigious revolutions proceeded. The pros¬ 
perity which attended the arms of John the 
Third, sustained by the wisdom of his domestic 
administration, could not secure him from the 
severest visitations and losses in his own family. 
Four of his sons being already dead, the only 
one remaining, John, Prince of Portugal, had 
no sooner attained the age of sixteen, than he 
was married to Jane, daughter of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. But, this early alliance, de¬ 
signed to perpetuate the royal line, proved 
fatal to its continuance; the excessive affection 
of the pi^nce for his young wife, having ac- 

• Yol. ii p. 419—519/passiin. La Clede, vol. ii. p. 11—26. 
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celerated, if not produced tlie distemper of chap. 
which he died. The princess was declared to . ^ 1 . 

be pregnant, when her husband was seized 1554. 
with a slow fever, which encreasing in vio- 
lence, soon terminated his life. This disas¬ 
trous event was nevertheless concealed from 
her during eighteen days, at the end of which 
time she brought into the world a son, who 
was named Sebastian. He afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown, and became too well 
known by his misfortunes, followed by the ruin 
which his imprudent expedition to the coast of 
Africa, entailed upon his country. In the sue- 
ceeding year died Louis, Duke of Beja, brother 
to the King, one of the most accomplished 
princes of the age in which he lived; and com¬ 
monly surnamed “ the Delight of Portugal,** 
from his munificence, valor, courtesy, and 
other virtues. Louis left one son, named An¬ 
thony, by a lady of noble birth, called Violente 
Gomez; but his legitimacy was never acknow¬ 
ledged, and appears to have been very proble¬ 
matical. After the defeat and death of Sebas¬ 
tian in Africa, he made, however, repeated but, 
ineffectual efforts, aided by France and Eng¬ 
land, to ascend the Portugueze throne. “ 

These national misfortunes, however great 
in themselves, were nevertheless obliterated by 
the calamity which Portugal sustained in the character 
death of John the Third, who terminated his life . 
and reign in the fifty-fifth year of his age. The 

* La Clede, voL ii. p.a6, and p.3o» 31. 
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CHAP, affliction which his subjects felt at the event, was 
^ augmented by the prospect of a long minority, 
witli its usual train of concomitant evils. The 
internal tranquillity which the kingdom had en¬ 
joyed, during thirty-five years that he filled the 
throne, and the mildness of his government, 
encreased the general sorrow. His enlarged 
affection for his people, was manifested by his 
reluctance to impose taxes, by his rigid fruga¬ 
lity in the expenditure of the public treasure,, 
and by his attention to every branch of national 
improvement. Magnificent in his court, he ap¬ 
peared simple and modest in his family; lie 
loved and encouraged letters; discovered, and 
protected merit; blending a princely liberality 
in rewarding services, with the most systematic 
ceconomy. In talents, in energy of mind, and 
in application to public business, he was infe¬ 
rior to Emanuel: his piety, which approached 
to superstition, led him besides, into numerous 
errors. Above all, the introduction of the tri¬ 
bunal of the inquisition into his dominions, by 
debasing the national character, tended to break 
the high spirit of his subjects, which liad at- 
chieved so many great exploits under his own, 
and under his father’s reign. On the coast of 
Barbary, he adopted a policy, very opposite to 
that of his two immediate predecessors, who had 
attempted by pushing their conquests inland, to 
subject the kingdoms of Fez and of Morocco. 
John on the contrary gradually withdrew his 
troops, successively abandoning Arzila, Safi, 
Azamor, and many other fortresses on the Af¬ 
rican 
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rican shore. Necessity dictated in a great de¬ 
gree this line of conduct, which was contrary 
to the popular inclination: but it had become 
impracticable to maintain the acquisitions in 
India, unless Africa was in some measure re¬ 
linquished ; Portugal being unequal to supply 
the perpetual demand of men and ships, re¬ 
quisite for securing the vast conquests of Albu¬ 
querque and his successors. ‘ 

The period of Sebastian’s minority, tiiough 
agitated by some struggles for power, between 
the Queen, Catherine, widow to John the 
Third, and the Cardinal Henry, only remain¬ 
ing son of Emanuel; was distinguished never¬ 
theless by internal tranquillity and prosperity. 
Throughout Asia, during the twenty years 
which elapsed after the death of John de Cas¬ 
tro, the Portugueze power appeared to have 
struck so deep a root, that every future attempt 
made to subvert it on the part of the natives, 
must prove ineffectual. Many causes contribut¬ 
ed nevertheless, by undermining this greatness, 
to expose it to imminent hazard. The first con¬ 
querors of India, the contemporaries of Gama, 
Almeyda, and Albuquerque, were become ex¬ 
tinct ; while luxury, effeminacy, and all the 
vices usually attending success, had spread a 
pernicious influence among their descendants. 
Contempt of justice, venality, rapacity, and 
cruelty, had moreover alienated the affections 

> La Clede, vol. ii. p. 35—38. Lafitau, vol. li. p.405. Abrcge 
Chron. vol.ii. p, 338— 334* 
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c n A p. of the natives, who were only held in sub-. 

. . jection by the operation of terror. That senti- 

1557— inent itself diminished, as the Asiatics became 
gradually more accustomed to the European 
system of war, and of military discipline. Num¬ 
bers of Portugueze, unrestrained either by at¬ 
tachment to their religion, or affection to their 
country, served in the armies of the princes of 
India, and taught them to oppose successfully 
their invaders. The genuine blood of Europe, 

■ which flowed in the veins of the first adven¬ 
turers, was gradually broken down and debased, 
by the»marriages which they contracted with 
the Hindoo and Mahometan women. From these 
unions sprang a race of men, far inferior in 
vigour of mind and energy, to their progeni¬ 
tors Nor must it be forgotten, that the 
great sovereigns of Indostan, though humbled 
and depressed, were not vanquished or subdued. 
They had, indeed, abandoned the coasts; but, 
still occupying the interior provinces, they ap¬ 
peared to be capable at any time, by uniting 
their strength and resources, of overturning 
the power of Portugal. Such a combination 
was even by no means ideal or improbable; 
and if it should once be effected, very un¬ 
common talents must be requisite to sus¬ 
tain the shock. In this situation stood all the 
Asiatic possessions of Sebastian, at the time . 
when having attained to majority, he, by one 


^ LafiUU) vol. ii. p. 6oZ; 6oj. 
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of the first acts of his government, appointed chap. 
•Louis d’Atai’de to be Viceroy of the Indies. . _^* , 
The character of the young King of Portu- 1568— 
gal began already to unfold itself, and to dis- 
play those qualities which proved eventually anddispo-^ 
fatal to his country, as well as to himself. An 
ardent and romantic passion for military glory, 
which formed the predominant feature of his 
mind, rendered every other inclination subser¬ 
vient to it. As if they had designed to aug¬ 
ment its violence, his preceptors, who were prin¬ 
cipally selected from the order of the Jesuits, 
imbued him with so strong a detestation of 
the Mahometan religion, accompanied by so 
warm a desire to spread the Christian faith; 
that he anxiously anticipated the moment when 
he might in person carry war into Africa, 
and exterminate or convert the worshippers of 
Mahomet. During several years, this disposi¬ 
tion was fortunately controuled by various im¬ 
pediments. His youth, the remonstrances of 
,his ministers, together with the treaties of 
peace subsisting between the Moorish kings 
and the crown of Portugal;—all imposed in¬ 
surmountable barriers to his zeal and his am¬ 


bition. But, as he approached to manhood, 
and as flattery represented to him the facility 
with which his wishes might be gratified, he 
grew more determined on the prosecution of 
his design, and gave serious grounds of alarm 
to his subjects. Like Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, to whom, in many points of character, 
Sebastian bore a striking resemblance; female 
vox.. I. s beauty 
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c H A P. beauty appeared to have no charms for him; ■ 
, nor to possess any power of seduction over a 
1568— mind, occupied only by one ruling sentiment. ! 
JJ0 even expressed an indifference for perpe¬ 
tuating his race, and rejected various overtures 
of marriage. Yet, animated by the warmest 
sentiments of affection towards his people, he 
enacted the most beneficial regulations for their 
protection ; observed rigidly the execution of 
justice ; and even addressed letters with his 
own hand, to the principal magistrates of the 
kingdom, demanding their advice on matters 
of every kind, in which the public happiness 
was interested.* 


Combina- The commencement of Atai'de’s administra¬ 
tion of the proved brilliant and successful: but in 

great Asia- , . • 

tic princes the midst 01 this apparent prosjienty, a com- 
agamst biiiation was secretly forming, wdiich threaten- 
, or ug . existence of the Portugueze empire in 

Asia. Three of the greatest sovereigns of the 
Peninsula of India, alarmed at the prospect of 
their own approaching ruin, joined to exter¬ 
minate the common enemy of their religion, 
independence, and liberty. The plan, which 
was concealed during several years, with pro¬ 
found dissimulation, only became known by 
the magnitude of the preparations requisite to 
cany it into execution. Idal Cawn, King of 
Visiapour, Nizam-uUMuluc, sovereign of the 
Decan, and the Samorin of Calicut, constituted 
the three principal chiefs. A fourth, the King 


1 


* La Clede, vol. ii. p. 49— 5 »* Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 384,385. 
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of Acheen, situate in the Island of Sumatra, en- c H A p. 
tering into the league, undertook to attack Ma- . ^ 

lacca j while Selim the Second, lEmperor of the 1568— 
Turks, who had succeeded his father Solyman, 
engaged to send a powerful fleet from Suez, 
across the Indian Ocean, to join the confede¬ 
rates. So infallible did the success of the pro¬ 
ject appear, that the contracting parties not only 
regulated the future division of the Portugueze 
dominions, in equal portions; but, appropriated 
respectively to each, their individual share of 
the territories. When the plan became finally Conduct of 
ripe for execution, Idal Cawn, at the head of a 
prodigious army, commencing his march, laid 
-siege to Goa, in which place Atai’de himself 
was resident. Nizam-ul-Miiluc at the same 
time sat down before the neighbouring fortress 
of Chaul. The conduct of the Viceroy, under 
these circumstances, which the event demon¬ 
strated to be equally wise and magnanimous, 
eminently conduced to dissipate so formidable 
a combination. In opposition to the unanimous 
opinion of his council, who advised him to 
abandon all the inferior posts or acquisitions 
in various parts of India, and to concentre the 
w'hole force of the nation round Goa; he re¬ 
solved neither to cede or relinquish any of the 
numerous dependencies of Portugal, but to 
dispute every inch of ground with his enemies. 

Meanwhile the Samorin, after losing a con- Enemyde- 
siderable time in the equipment of his fleet, 
made a late and ineffectual effort to destroy 
the squadron of Mascaregnas, lying in the river 

s 2 - of 
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C H A P. of Chaul. The Turkish rallies, to the num- 
^ f ber of twenty-five, having quitted Suez, ar* 
156I— rived at Mocha, near the Mouth of the Red 
Sea, on their passage to tlie coast of Malabar; 
but the divisions which early took place be¬ 
tween the Turks and Arabians, became there 
do violent, as to retard their further progress; 
and the battle of Lepanto, gained soon after-. 
Wards over the Ottomans, by Don John of Au¬ 
stria, obliged the Sultan to recal his forces, and 
to relinquish his designs on India. It is cu¬ 
rious to reflect, that this great naval victory^ 
though from various causes it failed to pro¬ 
duce any eminent advantage in Europe; yet 
dperated by rebound to the shores erf Asia, 
where it paralized the efforts of Selim againft 
the Portugueze; an effect which unquestion¬ 
ably was neither foreseen nor intended by 
the Venetians. Chaul, though only a small 
and ill-fortified maritime town, yet was de¬ 
fended with such valor, that Nizam-ul-Muluc 
at length decamping from before it, con¬ 
cluded a peace with Atai’de. Idal Cawn him¬ 
self, after persisting ten months in his attempt 
to reduce Goa, and having lost his most valu¬ 
able elephants, as well as his choicest troops 
before Benasterin, without making any efiec« 
tiial progress; in despair withdrew his army, 
and retired into his own dominions. Malacca, 
so often attacked, was preserved by Mello, who 
with a very inferior force, defeated the King 
of Acheen; and this vast combination of sove¬ 
reigns, which seemed ready to swallow up the 

power 
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power of Portugal in Asia, only tended to con- chap. 
firm her empire®. Here again, those persons . . 

who are conversant in the modern history of ij68—. 
India, and who turn back their view to the re- 
cent period, when a combination of European 
and Asiatic powers, not less formidable than' 
that by which the Portugueze Viceroy was as¬ 
sailed, attacked the British empire in Asia; 
will be struck with the coincidence of events in 
the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth centuries. 

The union of the Mharattas, of Hyder Ally, 
and of the French, between 1779 and 1782, 
which threatened our existence, and had nearly 
accomplished our destruction in the Carnatic; 
was met by exertions not less able and effectual, 
than the measures that preserved his Asiatic 
possessions to Sebastian. 

Ataide’s government terminated with the 1^74. 
conclusion of the war. A successor arriving 
at Goa, from Lisbon, he embarked for Europe j 
and was received on his landing in the Tagus, 
by the young King, with uncommon demon¬ 
strations of affection and respect. But, this 
favour continued only for a short period; and 
the important services which he had rendered 
to his country, by dispersing and vanquishing 
its numerous enemies, could not protect him 
•from disgrace. Sebastian, incensed at the free¬ 
dom with which he opposed the rash project of 
invading Morocco, banished Atai’de from his^ 


LafitaM) Tol. ii. p. 6 ol— 666 . La Cled«» vpl. ii. p. 19^ 
.—"*24. 
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CHAP, presence *. The triumph of the Portugueze 
over so many princes, united for their destruc- 
1573. tion, secured nevertheless their future repose 
Immense jn India; no similar or equal effort to eject 
SThe Pot- them, having ever afterwards been made by the 
tuguezedo- native powers. Even Acbar, the great Mogul, 
muuons. reigned at that period over a vast portion 

of the Peninsula, and who had recently added 
the whole kingdom of Cambay to his domi¬ 
nions, yet respected these formidable European 
neighbours. Such had become the extent and 
magnitude of their possessions beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, that the ministers of Sebastian 
judged it indispensable to adopt a new system 
for their government, by dividing them into 
three great independent departments. The 
first, with the title of Viceroy, extended from 
the Straits of Babelmandel, round by the Gulf 
of Persia, the Indus, .and Guzarat, to* Cape 
Comorin; including in its jurisdiction, Goa, 
Ormus, Diu, and the ports along the coast of 
Malabar, together with the valuable island of 
Ceylon; The second division comprehended the 
whole eastern shore of Africa, from the river of 
Delagoa, opposite Madagascar, quite to Cape 
Guardafoy, on either side of the Tropic of Ca¬ 
pricorn ; in which were comprized Mombaza, 
Quiloa, Mozambique, Sofala, and many other 
settlements, almost to the mouth of the Red 
Sea. In the last partition, were included Ma¬ 
lacca, the Molucca islands, and all the establish- 


La CkdC) vol.ii. p. 224. 
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nients throughout the vast Archipelago which chap. 
nature has scattered between the bay of Bengal . ^ 

and China. It is not without admiration that 1573. 
we can reflect on such a stupendous tract of 
coast, situate in the most fertile or commercial 
parts of Asia and Africa, extending from the 
Cape of Good Hope, nearly to Japan ; being re¬ 
duced to the obedience of a country, which 
formed only a division of the Roman province of 
Spain. We may even doubt whether the British 
empire in India, at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, vast as it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, can bear a comparison with that of 
Portugal, under the reign of Sebastian." 

While, in every part of the eastern world, 
the Portugueze power and dominions acquired imprudent 
strength, the fatal passion of their sovereign projects of 
for expeditions or foreign conquest, prepared 
the ruin of his unfortunate country. To such 
a pitch of infatuation did this propensity lead 
him, that he projected to embark in person for 
India, as presenting the only theatre worthy of 
his courage. Alcasova, his first minister, who, 
in order to acquire an influence over his mas¬ 
ter’s mind, had encouraged and flattered him 
in all his weaknesses; terrified at the proposi¬ 
tion, objected to the remote distance of the 
Indies, and substituted Morocco in their place. 

No endeavours, nor remonstrances of his coun¬ 
cil, could divert him from his fatal resolution. 

The Cardinal Henry, his great uncle, only sur- 


Lafilau, vol. ii> p* 671 and 672. 
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CHAP, viving son of Emanuel, had lost his influence: 
^ , and when the celebrated Mascaregnas, who had 

1573, gained so high a reputation by his defence of 
1574* Diu, inveighed against the abettors of the en- 
terprize; Sebastian having assembled his phy¬ 
sicians, demanded of them, whether personal 
• courage might not diminish with age. They 
were complaisant enough to reply in the affirma¬ 
tive, and the King triumphed in their declara¬ 
tion. Under pretence of visiting the fortresses 
belonging to Portugal, situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, he embarked from Lisbon, with 
only a few followers; having previously sent 
over Anthony, Prior of Crato, his cousin, son to 
. the deceased Duke of Beja, with some hundred 
Heem- soldiers. Landing at Tangier, he exposed his 
Tangier pcrson by needlessly attacking the Moors who 
collected to oppose him, and celebrated by 
games and rejoicings, this slight success. On 
his return home, he was in imminent danger of 
perishing by a storm; and his subjects already 
laboured under the utmost alarm for his safety, 
when he entered the Tagus. The fortunate 
issue of the enterprize, unhappily served to in¬ 
crease Sebastian’s ardor; and he only waited 
for a favourable occasion, in order to give full 
scope to his inclinations. ** 

1574* If we consider the political situation of Por- 
Portugd tugal at this period, we must admit that it has 

at this pe¬ 
riod. • 

' Abrege. Chrott. vol.iL p. 4i9» 4So. La Glede, vol.ii. p.53 
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been rarely surpassed by any nation, anticnt or 
modern, in felicity and splendor. The cele¬ 
brated historian who has written the “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’* beautifully 
as well as justly remarks, that “ the time which 
elapsed between the death of Domitian, and the 
accession of Gommodus, was incontestibly that, 
in which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous ; the vast extent of 
the Roman world being then governed by abso¬ 
lute power, under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom If, in like manner, we were called 
on to point out in modern history, the period 
wlien any European nation has enjoyed the 
greatest portion of prosperity, as well as hap¬ 
piness, we should name the reigns of Jolin the 
Second, Emanuel, and John the Third of Por¬ 
tugal. They comprised, from the year 1481 
to 1557, a space of about seventy-six years j 
and consequently include a period not much 
inferior in duration, to that which elapsed be¬ 
tween the accession of Nerva, and the death of 
Marcus Aurelius. It presents even this memo¬ 
rable difference in favour of the Portugueze; 
that they emerged during those reigns, from 
obscurity, into grandeur, wealth, and political 
consequence, by the exertion of the most heroic 
qualities ; while the Romans under Trajan and 
the Antonines, were sinking fast into barba¬ 
rism, or declining in every civil and military 
virtue. 

* Gibbon, vol. i. p. 136, 137. 

Sebas- 
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CHAP. Sebastian in 1574, was not only master of 
^ the prodigious portion of Asia which we have 
already contemplated ; hut, in Africa, he 'pos- 
Foreign sessed both coasts of that immense continent; 
dominions, ^vhere he might he said to reign from the tropic 
of Cancer, round its southern extremity, nearly 
to the straits of Babelmandel, through the two 
Hemispheres. In South America, Brazil, a 
country of unknown limits and productions, ex¬ 
tending from the river Orellana, quite to that 
of La Plata, began already to be colonized. 
The city of St. Salvador was founded under the 
reign of John the Third; and the settlement of 
Rio Janeiro, which now affords an asylum to 
the fugitive royal family, soon afterwards rose 
Com- under Sebastian Portugal might be consi- 
dered as mistress of the exclusive commerce of 
India and the Moluccas, which countries prin¬ 
cipally supplied all Europe with spices ; for the 
sale of which valuable commodities, marts were 
established at Lisbon, at Leghorn, and at Ant¬ 
werp. Sebastian retained the keys of the Red 
Sea, and of the Gulf of Persia, by the possession 
of Ormus; sustained by his powerful fleets, with 
which he had driven the Turks to take refuge 
in their ports : and he had recently triumphed 
in the person of his lieutenants, over the greatest 
sovereigns of Indostan, united for his destruc- 
Poiitical tion. From the mouths of the Euphrates and of 
security, Indus, to those of the Ganges, the Portu- 

gueze flag impressed terror, or extended pro- 


^ La Clede, vol. ii. p. 38—-43. 
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tection. The nation beheld in Europe, no chap. 
external enemy to dread, except Spain j with 
whose sovereign, Philip the Second, Sebastian 
was intimately allied by consanguinity and 
treaty: nor were they molested by the Moorish 
princes of Africa, who only demanded the con¬ 
tinuance of peace, and who were not in a 
condition to act offensively against Portugal. 

From this eminence they were precipitated 
within a few years, by the rashness and folly of 
Sebastian. Anarchy succeeded, followed by 
foreign invasion ; and made way for a state of 
depression and servitude under the Spanish 
princes, during fourscore years, which equalled 
their preceding grandeur and prosperity: afford¬ 
ing to mankind a memorable example of the 
uncertainty of national greatness, and of the 
calamities which an ill-advised sovereign may 
entail upon his country and his subjects. 

Although the power of the crown over all Limited 
the inferior ranks of people, was in fact scarcely 
less despotic in Portugal, than in the neighbour- power, 
ing dominions of Spain ; yet much stronger 
traces of the feudal system existed in the former, 
than were to be found in the latter kingdom. 

Philip the Second had in a great measure re¬ 
duced the nobility of Castile, and even those of 
Arragon, to the condition of the other orders : 
but Sebastian experienced from his Barons, on 
various occasions, the most pertinacious opposi¬ 
tion to his will. In 1577, only three years after 
the period under our review, when he meditated 
his unfortunate enter])rize against Africa; the 

expences 
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ReTenue*. 


?. cx])ences necessarily incurred by his vast naval 
^ and military preparations, compelled him to 
exact unusual contributions from the nation. 
The clergy, induced by the approbation of the 
papal see, and the pretext of a Cruzade against 
Mahometans, reluctantly consented to be taxed 
at the sura of one hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns. But neither so animating an example, 
nor the pressing solicitations of a young and 
popular monarch, could prevail upon the nobles 
to grant a supply towards the expedition. They 
even ventured, by the mouth of the Count de 
Tentugal, a member of their own body, to re¬ 
monstrate in language approaching to menace, 
against any attempt to infringe their privileges. 
The principal burthen of the war fell therefore 
6n the people, who obeyed in silence, and were 
ultimately made the victims of Sebastian’s in¬ 
temperate thirst of military glory. * 

The revenues of the crown in 1574, were 
estimated at about three millions of Ducats 5 
a sum which falls not very short of a million 
and a half of pounds sterling. Two-thirds of 
the amount were furnished by Portugal, the 
possessions on, the coast of Guinea, the islands 
of CapeVerd, and of the Azoresin the Atlantic, 
and lastly the Brazil. The remaining million 
was derived exclusively from the East Indies 
If we compare it with the enormous receipt of 
Philip the Second, we shall find that it did not 
exceed an eighth part of the Spanish revenues* 


But, 


* De Thou, >ol. rii. p- 605. 
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But, on the other hand, it amounted to above chap. 
three times the sum annually received by Eliza- 
beth. Queen of England, from the aggregate re- 1574*' 
suit of all the taxes and contributions levied on 
the English people". The Portugueze sovereigns 
in the sixteenth century, were notwithstanding, 
by no means wealthy. Their vast naval arma¬ 
ments ; the military force constantly maintained 
in so many distant provinces ; and the wars per¬ 
petually waged against the Asiatic princes; — 
these expences swallowed up the produce of the 
Indian commerce, together with all the acqui¬ 
sitions made by Gama and Albuquerque *. But, 
if the royal treasury was not enriched by those 
conquests, the nation received prodigious ad¬ 
vantages from a lucrative traflSc, and by the 
exclusive possession of the articles imported 
from Ceylon and the Moluccas. In this im¬ 
portant point of view, Portugal stood contrast¬ 
ed with Spain, where the sovereign alone re¬ 
ceived the profits of the Peruvian and Mexican 
mines, while the people derived little benefit 
from the exploits of Cortez, and the depre¬ 
dations of Pizarro. 

We may form an. accurate idea of the naval 
and military force of the Portugueze kings at and naval 
this period, by a survey of tlie preparations 
made by Sebastian in 1578, for his invasion of 
Morocco. The troops, indepfendent of foreign 
auxiliaries and volunteers, do not seem to have 
exceeded ten thousand infantry j out of which 

* Hume's Hist, of England, vol. ▼. Append, iii. p. 474. 

* De Thou, yoL Tit p.604. 
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number, the greater part consisted of raw un¬ 
disciplined soldiers, destitute either of subordi¬ 
nation, or of experience’'. A long series of 
peace and tranquillity, if it had not enervated 
the courage of the nation, had rendered them 
inexpert in the science of war: for it must be 
observ'ed, that few of the adventurers who 
embarked for India or Africa, returned to their 
native country. The fleet which conveyed the 
military force from the Tagus, to Arzyla on 
the coast of Morocco, was composed of fifty 
upper-decked vessels, only five gallies, and near 
nine hundred boats of every description: these 
latter were principally used as transports, or 
victuallers It is evident that the kingdom 
was not competent to make any greater exer¬ 
tion, and that Sebastian had exhausted the 
revenues of the crown, and the resources of 
the State, in one ruinous effort. 

Letters were held in the highest honor, 
and cultivated with ardor, under the reigns of 
Emanuel, and of John the Third. Buchanan, 
whose genius and compositions shed so much 
lustre on the period, was invited to Lisbon, and 
retained in Portugal, by the second of those 
monarchs, who not only restored, but emi¬ 
nently protected the university founded at Co¬ 
imbra*. Damianus Goez, by command of the 
same sovereign, composed his Latin commen¬ 
taries on the exploits of the Portugueze in In- 

y De Thou, Yol. vli. p. 615. * Ibid. 

* Biogr. Diet. vol. ii. Art. Buchanant 
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dia; as he likewise wrote in his native language, C H a p, . 
the chronicle of John the Second, and the his- . ^y* ^ 
tory of Emanuel. Goez had been a chamber- 1574. 
lain of the last mentioned prince, by whom he 
was employed in the most important affairs of 
state Osorio, Bishop of Sylves in the pro¬ 
vince of Algarva, addressed his history of Ema¬ 
nuel, written in Latin, to John the Third him¬ 
self } at whose pressing solicitation, he exerted 
his talents in immortalizing the events of the 
sixteenth century, which had spread the Portu- 
gueze name to the remotest parts of the globe'. 

Louis, Duke of Beja, confided to Osorio, the 
education of his son, Anthony, Prior of Crato, 
so well known in the history of Portugal. The 
historian himself survived the fall of his coun¬ 
try, dying in 1580, soon after its reduction 
under the yoke of Spain, by Philip the Second, 

Camoens, who was born at Lisbon, about the camota*. 
year 1517, flourished under the reigns of Sebas¬ 
tian, and his predecessor. The “ Lusiade,** an 
Epic poem, consecrated to the great atchieve- 
ments of his countrymen in Asia, first appeared 
in 1569, twelve years after the death of John 
the Third, dedicated to Sebastian himself. It 
has been esteemed not unworthy to rank with 
the most sublime productions of a similar kind, 
whether antient or modern ; and the superior 
celebrity of Ariosto and Tasso, may perhaps be 
more due to the native graces of the Italian 

Biogr. Diet. vol. vl. Art. Goez. Osorio, Hist, de Port. vol. i. p- 3. 

♦ Osorio, vol.i. p. 1^.3. Lafitau, Yol.i. Preface, p. 9, 10. 
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P. language, aided by its more universal reception 
^ among European nations, than to any real in¬ 
feriority of genius or invention in the Portu- 
gueze poet. If Camoens will not suffer a com¬ 
parison with Virgil, he is unquestionably above 
Lucan, or Statius, in many of the great consti¬ 
tuent features of Epic Poetry. The “ Lusiade” 
wiirprobably be longer read, than either the 
“ Pharsalia,** or the “ Thebaid,** though both 
the two last-mentioned productions are written 
in one of the classical languages of antiquity, 
while Camoens composed his poem in Portu- 
gueze. Like Garcilasso de la Vega his con¬ 
temporary, Camoens fought, as well as wrote; 
and if Cervantes lost his left hand in the me¬ 
morable battle of Lepanto, Camoens suffered 
the loss of an eye, in a naval action on the coast 
of Morocco. The scene of the great events 
commemorated in the “ Lusiade,” was familiar 
to the Poet, who had visited Goa, as well as 
every part of the Portugueze possessions in 
Asia, where he had suffered shipwreck, and 
undergone a variety of misfortunes. He had 
beheld and passed “ the tempestuous Cape,*’ 
which forms so picturesque a feature of his 
work ; but the imprudence that so often accom¬ 
panies superior talents, seems to have attended 
him to every quarter of the globe. To the dis¬ 
grace of the age and nation, this great Poet, 
notwithstanding the beauty and elevation of 
his genius, perished of want and diseases, in 
1579, in the city of Lisbon, only a short time 
before the final subjection of Portugal to the 

Spanish 
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Spanish dominion**. Cervantes, it is well known, chap. 
finished his career nearly in a similar manner, ^ ^ 

as did Spenser and Otway among ourselves. 1^74. 

Xt is not, however, by a review of the Portu- Survey of 
gueze in Europe, that we must appreciate their 
national merit, or their claim to the admiration Aiia. 
of posterity. Asia formed the theatre on which 
their vices, as well as their virtues, were display¬ 
ed in full energy, and where they produced the 
most important consequences. We contemplate 
Vv’itVi just amazement, a little kingdom almost 
‘ unknown beyond the Pyrenees, previous to the 
conclusion of the fifteenth century; suddenly 
bursting the limits which nature seemed to 
have imposed to its progress or aggrandize¬ 
ment, and attracting the universal attention 
of mankind. While uninterrupted tranquillity 
prevailed in Portugal, the active spirit of the 
people, aided and directed by the hberality of 
three succeeding princes, first discovered the 
passage to India, and afterwards conquered a 
great portion of that part of the earth. The Danger# 
courage, as well as the fortitude and persever- 
ance which Gama and Albuquerque exerted, 

5 were of no common description. Even the very 

voyages made to parts of the globe so distant, 
and then so little known, were attended with 
every possible hazard and renunciation. It is 
poeli not without commisseration, that we read of 

the multitude of ships and men, who perished 
by shipwreck, famine, and tempests, during the 


Biogr. Diet. vol. lii. Art. Camoeus. 
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c H A P. first fifty ycars-subsequent to the passage round 
^ , the Cape of Good Hope. Of three vessels 

1574. .which Vasco de Gama commanded in 1497, 
only one returned to Lisbon; and the equipage 
of the squadron, which had originally amounted 
to one hundred and seventy persons, was di¬ 
minished to fifty-five Cabral, who succeeded 

him in 1500, may be regarded as having been still 
more unfortunate. Before he reached the Cape 
Verd islands, he missed one vessel, of which no 
tidings were ever received. Four others perished 
in a moment, between the coast of Brasil and 
the shore of Africa, in consequence of a sudden 
storm. Not a single individual on board these 
ships escaped; and among the number lost, 
must be reckoned the celebrated Bartholomew 
Diaz, a commander inferior rather in good for¬ 
tune than in nautical skill, to Gama; Diaz 
having under John the Second’s reign, first at¬ 
tained to the Cape which forms the southern 
extremity of Africa, though he did not succeed 
in doubling that promontory ^ In the next 
year, 1501, Gonsalvo Coello experienced a 
similar calamity. Four of his six ships perished 
miserably, with all their crews, before he reach¬ 
ed BrasilVincent Soldre was lost, with all 
his treasures, in 1503, at the mouth of the Red 
Sea, near the straits of Babelmandel. He dis¬ 
appeared, without any intelligence being ever 


^ Lafitau, vol. i. p.117. Osorio, toI. i. p. 83. 

^ Osorio, vol,i. p. 105. Lafiuu, t* 1 . i. p.ia6. 
S Lafitau, vol. Lp. 137. Osorio, vol. i. p. xa8. 
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obtained of his fate Such likewise was the chap. 
fatal lot of Francis Albuquerque, and Nicholas 
Coello, in the following year, while on their 1^74^ 
return home from Cochin K Gama, during his 
third voyage, in 1534, when the passage must 
have been better known, beheld three of his 
vessels founder, or undergo shipwreck, before 
he reached the coast of India Edward Me- 
neses, who preceded Gama in the government 
of the Portugueze affairs in Asia, and his bro¬ 
ther, Louis Meneses, were both lost in return¬ 
ing from Goa to Europe*. It would be endless 
to recount the miseries and disasters which the 
first adventurers underwent, and the many 
species of calamity which they sustained, or to 
which they became victims. 

Nor was the conquest of India a less hazard- 
ous and daring atchievement, than its first dis- the con- 
covery, and the navigation from Europe to the 
coasts of Asia. The Portugueze commanders 
by no means found that quarter of the globe, in 
the situation of Peru and Mexico when invaded 
by the Spaniards. The Samorin of Calicut, the 
Kings of Ormus, Cambay, Visiapour, and Ma¬ 
lacca, were powerful, and highly civilized 
princes. They,possessed not only fire-arms, 
artillery, and a degree of military discipline; 
but likewise, large vessels, far superior in size 
and dimensions to those of Portugal. If their 
own subjects could not be esteemed in general 


^ Ibldap. Z57 Osorio, yoLi.p.lJS. ^ Osorio, vol. i. p. l?!* 
I' Laj&tau, voI> ii. p. 46 ^ Ibid. p. 53. 
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a martial people, they supplied the defect by 
employing mercenary auxiliaries, who fought 
with determined courage, and equal skill. 
Turks, Patans, Arabs, and Abyssinians, com¬ 
posed in that age a principal part of the armies 
of the Asiatic sovereigns. The Malays were a 
perfidious and desperate enemy, difficult to van¬ 
quish, and still more difficult to retain in sub¬ 
jection. Venice, from political and commercial 
rivality to Portugal, furnished the Samorin with 
engineers, scientifically versed in the practice 
of managing, artillery. !^ven the Portugueze 
themselves, unrestrained by patriotism or loy¬ 
alty, had no sooner arrived in India, than they 
frequently deserted from their standards, joined 
the first prince who offered protection or re¬ 
ward, and soon instructed them in the know¬ 
ledge of tactics, as practised by their own coun¬ 
trymen. Albuquerque made some examples of 
these Renegadoes, calculated to strike terror. 
All who were taken prisoners at the surrender 
of Benasterin, in 1513, after being exposed 
to the insults of the people, were deprived of 
their noses, ears, their right hands, and the 
thumb of the left hand. In this deplorable 
condition, he sent them home prisoners to 
Portugal When he had taken possession of 
Ormus in 1515, he discovered that seven Por¬ 
tugueze soldiers had passed over to the Arabs. 
He caused them to be pursued, brought back, 
and burnt alive in the same boat which had 


“ Osorio, vol. ii. p. 87, 88. 
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served them to effect their escape We can chap. 
scarcely condemn him for such acts of seve- . , 

rity. Yet these, and other equally rigorous 1574. 
punishments, inflicted on them by subsequent 
viceroys, could not cure the evil. 

Greater intrepidity or resources were never, Courag* 
perhaps, exerted in the history of any country, 
than the generals and commanders displayed, the Ponu- 
who conquered India. Ahneyda, Albuquerque, 
and Castro, obtained the most signal victories, 
under every disadvantage. The defence of Co¬ 
chin by Edward Pacheco, may rank with the 
most illustrious exploits of the Consular ages of 
Rome. If the two sieges of Dili have justly 
immortalized the names of Sylveira and of Mas- 
caregnas, that of Goa covered Atai'de with 
equal glory. ’The Portugueze seemed to per¬ 
form exploits above the powers of man ; and in 
perusing the narrations transmitted of them by 
the contemporary writers, we may almost con¬ 
ceive ourselves among the Paladines of romance. 

No effort seemed to be above their strength, or 
fortitude, or perseverance, when impelled by 
honour, and the service of their country. To 
cite examples of the fact, would be to transcribe 
the whole history of that period; they occur 
in every page. Mendoza, Governor of Ormus, Terniec’$ 
being anxious to transmit accounts to the court, J^romhe 
of his situation, and of the posture of affairs in desert. 
Asia, in 1528 ; Anthony Terniec voluntarily 
undertook to carry dispatches across the then 


" Lafitau, vol. i. p. 515, 516. 
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unknown deserts, which divide Bassora from 
the coast of Palestine, and thus to reach Lis¬ 
bon by way of the Mediterranean. He ac¬ 
tually traversed the great desert, mounted on a 
dromedary, accompanied only with one Arab as 
his guide, and steering his course by a compass. 
After encountering every species of danger, he 
executed his commission, embarked from Tri¬ 
poli in Syria, and. landing in Italy, got safe to 
Portugal. However familiar the present cen¬ 
tury is become with this passage, which cannot 
however even now, be undertaken without con¬ 
siderable hazard, it was then regarded as almost 
impossible j and Terniec long formed an object 
of wonder to his countrvmen, who followed 
him in crowds, to hear the relation of his ad¬ 
ventures. " 

Bold as that undertaking may be considered, 
it was eclipsed by another of Diego Botello; 
who, after the cession of the important settle¬ 
ment of Diu to Acugna, in 1536, set sail from 
the harbour of the place, situate in the Pe¬ 
ninsula of Guzurat, with a determination to 
carry home to John the Third, the first news 
of the acquisition, and to anticipate all other 
intelligence. , It can scarcely be credited, that 
the galley in which he undertook to effect the 
voyage, was only twenty-two feet in length, 
twelve in breadth, and six in height. He had 
on board her, five Portugueze, and some slaves, 
who were ignorant of his intention ; but, partly 


• La Clede, vol.i. p. 677, 678. 
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by force, and partly by promises, he prevailed 
on them to proceed. During the passage, in 
consequence of continually exerting his voice 
to enforce obedience, or to conduct the boat, 
he was seized with such a total extinction of 
speech, that for the space of fourteen days, he 
could only issue his directions in writing. A 
mutiny having taken place among his little 
crew, he steered the galley himself; passed the 
Cape of Good Hope j touched at the islands 
of the Azores, situate in the midst of the 
Atlantic; and at length entered the Tagus 
in safety, bringing the earliest information 
of an event which spread universal joy over 
the whole kingdom. It may be justly doubted, 
whether in the present age, when navigation 
has attained to so high a point of perfection, 
aided by all the assistance of science; any 
greater instance of nautical skill, intrepidity, 
and success, can be adduced, even in our own 
naval annals. The most extraordinary perfor¬ 
mances of that nature in the British navy, within 
the last thirty or forty years, have been the 
result of necessity and despair; where ship¬ 
wreck, mutiny, or other accidents, have com¬ 
pelled the survivors to face the dangers of the 
deep, in an open boat. But, Botello volunta¬ 
rily exposed himself to all these calamities, 
from the desire of rendering a service to his 
country, and acquiring fame or consideration. 
Unhappily, this fortunate temerity caused no 
little alarm in the court of Lisbon, from the 
incontestable evidence wliich it bore to the pos- 
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CHAP, sibility of traversing the immense ocean inter- 
. . posed between Europe and India, in so small 

1574* a vessel. In order to conceal as much as 
possible, the knowledge of the fact from all 
foreigners, Botello*s galley was actually burnt 
by order of the King; and he himself, after 
performing so unparalleled a voyage, was long 
left to languish, unrewarded. 

Exploit of Lopez Carasco, in 1569, commanding a ship> 
on board of which he had only forty sailors, 
found himself surrounded by the fleet of the 
King of Acheen, off* the harbour of that place 
in the Island of Sumatra, near the Straits of 
Malacca. The enemy had under their orders 
above a hundred sail, and it would have been 
easy for Carasco to avoid them ; but, disdain¬ 
ing flight, he prepared immediately for battle. 
During three days he sustained the attacks of 
the whole fleet, and repulsed several of the gal- 
lies which attempted to board his vessel. After 
disabling or sinking near forty of the King of 
Acheen’s ships, and killing a vast number of 
his troops, they finally retreated; and Carasco 
arrived safely at MalaccaThe Portugueze 
commanders never accepted any terms from 
the Asiatics, however honourable, or advan¬ 
tageous they might appear: like the Spartans 
at Thermopylae, they cither conquered, or died 
upon their post. During above seventy years 
after the arrival of Gama in the Indies, no in- 

P Lafitau, vol. ii« p. 218—220* 

^ La Clede, vol. ii. p. 202? 203. Lafitau, vol. ii. p.655* 
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stance occurs of a surrender by capitulation, chap. 
TJie first example given, was that of George de . _ _ j 
C astro, in 1574. After gallantly defending the 1574- 
fortress of Challe near Calicut, for a consider¬ 
able time, against the utmost efforts of the 
Samorin, he was prevailed on by the entreaties 
of his wife, and by the advice of his officers, 
to capitulate, before any breach had been ef- * 
fected in the works. For this act of baseness, 
or of timidity, he was afterwards beheaded on 
a scaffold, in the city of Goa, at the age of 
fourscore years^ We may question whether 
at any period of the reign of George the Third, 
the honor of the British arms, and the lustre 
of the British flag, have ever been carried to 
a greater height in Asia, than the Portugueze 
troops and fleets attained under Emanuel, John, 
and Sebastian. 

Many of the viceroys or governors, employed Sublime 
under the two former of those princes, prac- of virtue 
tised the most disinterested, we might per- and disin- 
haps say, romantic virtue, and were superior 
to every temptation of a personal nature. At Meneses. 
the decease of Henry de Meneses in 1526, only 
one h undred ducats were found in his coffers; 
and his relations lay under a necessity of bor¬ 
rowing the money requisite to defray the ex- 
pences of his funeral. When frequently im¬ 
portuned by his friends, to pay some attention 
to his private concerns, he replied, “ If I live, 

“ the King my master will give me bread; if 


Lafitau> vol. ii. p. 667) and p. 676. 
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c H A P. « I die, he will extend his pity to my chil- 
1 1 “ dren It is difficult, to say how far we 

1574* can approve, however much we may admire, 
Acugna. sucli sclf-disregard. Nugno d*Acugna, who oc¬ 
cupied the high situation of governor-general 
• during ten years, and who might have amassed 
immense treasures, expired poor; and when 
dying, protested that he had not in his posses¬ 
sion any thing belonging to, or taken from 
another, except six or seven pieces of gold coin 
of the Sultan Badur, which he had preserved 
on account of the delicacy of the die, in order 
to present them to the King his master. * 

Galvan. Xhe virtue of Anthony Galvan, who was sent 
governor to the Molucca islands, by Acugna, 
seem still more uncommon; and unless such 
severe virtue constitute its own reward, can 
' hardly be proposed for imitation. The delays 
which were purposely framed in order to pre¬ 
vent his departure from Cochin, being highly 
prejudicial to the interests of the crown of 
Portugal ; and the want of pecuniary funds 
serving for a pretext to detain him, he em¬ 
ployed his whole private fortune, which was 
very ample, in the equipment of vessels to carry 
him to his destination. He even sold his plate 
and furniture, to supply the remaining de¬ 
ficiency. During the period that he governed 
the Moluccas, order, justice, and benevolence 
characterized all his actions. Yet, this exem- 

“ Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 93—95* La Clede, toI. i. p, 670. 

* Lafttau, voL U« p« 284-^286. 
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pi ary and generous subject, who merited • so c H A P. 
Viighly of his country and of his sovereign, . ^ 

found all ears and hearts closed against him, 1574. 
when he returned poor to Lisbon. To the dis¬ 
grace of Portugal, and of human nature, we 
are compelled to state that Galvan was reduced - 
to seek an asylum in a public hospital; where 
during fourteen years he continued to attend 
on the sick as the only means of subsistence, . 
without ever receiving the slightest assistance 
from his ungrateful countrymen Such treat¬ 
ment, and such neglect, seem to impeach the 
character of the government, as well as of the 
nation. 

When Stephen de Gama succeeded to the su- Stephen 
preme administration of India, he immediately Gama, 
caused an exact inventory to be made of all his 
personal effects; in order by that means to 
evince that he did not either wish, or intend 
to augment his private fortune, at the expence 
of the state. Alfonso de Sousa having soon 
afterwards superceded him, Gama, previous to 
his embarkation for Europe, ordered a new 
estimate of his property to be completed j by 
which it appeared, that he had expended a 
very considerable part of it for the King’s ser¬ 
vice *. John De Castro, Viceroy of India, John de 
covered with glory acquired by the greatest ^*®*”’* 
victories, declared on his death-bed, that “ hav- 
“ ing on account of the public necessities, con- 


■ Lafitau, vol. ii. p. aaa—234, and p. »86. 
. * Ibid< p. 294, and p. 319. 
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“ tributed or advanced every thing belonging 
“ to himself, he remained destitute even of 
“ common necessaries; that he possessed not 
“ the means wherewith to purchase a pullet, 
“ which his physicians had ordered him; and 
“ that he must call on the State to supply 
“ Inm with food, during the short time that 
“ he might still remain alive It is difficult 
to parallel, and impossible to exceed these 
sublime instances of disinterestedness, among 
the most illustrious characters of antiquity. 

But while we pay the just tribute of praise 
and admiration to such exemplary displays of 
public virtue, it would degrade the truth of 
history, if we were to conceal that they were 
contrasted with equal vices and crimes. The 
Portugueze seemed to consider India as a coun¬ 
try belonging to themselves exclusively, from 
the instant of its discovery j though they were 
compelled in the beginning, to assume the lan¬ 
guage of entreaty, in order afterwards more 
effectually to become tyrants. Even towards the 
King of Cochin, who from their first arrival in 
Asia, adhered to them inflexibly, and incurred 
every hazard by his attachment to their inte¬ 
rests, they behaved with ingratitude and injus¬ 
tice. It forms a just subject of regret, that 
our own recent treatment of our earliest Asiatic 
ally on the coast of Coromandel, Mahomed 
Ally, Nabob of the Carnatic; whose invariable 

’ LafiUU} yol. ii. p. 415^418. La Clede> rol. ii. p. 10, ii. 
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adherence thro’out every change of fortune, we chap. 
repaid in a similar manner j furnishes too close ^ , 

an analogy between the two nations. Towards 1574. 
those princes who ventured to oppose, or impede 
their establishment, the Portugueze acted with 
relentless violence, and obdurate cruelty. Nu- Cruelty, 

^ rt 1 • .• sud cicts oF 

merous proofs of this assertion, are furnisned violence, 
by their own writers. Many of them which committed 
are shocking to humanity, call for execration. oaml 
Vasco de Gama, on his second voyage in 1502, 
met with the “ Moeris,’* near the coast of Mala¬ 
bar ; a very large vessel belonging to the Sultan 
of Egypt, bound from Calicut to Mocha. He 
instantly attacked, captured her, and plundered 
her cargo, which was exceedingly valuable. 

Having then selected from among the crew and 
passengers, twenty children, whom on account 
of their tender age, he destined for a monastic 
life, in the convent of the Virgin, at Belem, 
near Lisbon ; he proceeded to sink the ship it¬ 
self, with near three hundred persons on board. 

Not being able to effect it so speedily as he de¬ 
sired, he had the barbarity to set fire to the 
vessel, and to consume in the flames, these in¬ 
nocent and unfortunate victims. The mixture 
of bigotry and of reflective atrocity in the pro¬ 
ceeding, renders it still more detestable ; while 
it strongly characterizes the spirit of the age, 
which almost always made religion subservient 
to purposes of ambition, revenge, or rapacity. 

On Gama’s approach to Calicut, finding that 
the Samorin would not enter into such terms of 
accommodation as he had proposed, he caused 

fifty 
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fifty fishermen to be hanged, whom he had cap¬ 
tured off the harbour. After the execution, 
which was performed in sight of their country¬ 
men on the shore, he ordered the hands and 
feet to be cut oft' from the dead bodies; and 
having collected them on a raft, he took advan¬ 
tage of the tide to set them afloat, and transport 
them to land. We scarcely know in what lan¬ 
guage to express our abhorrence of such atrocious 
acts. Yet Osorio scarcely manifests any con¬ 
demnation of this last enormity, which he coldly 
attributes to the admiral’s resentment of the 
Samorin’s duplicity *. Even Albuquerque him¬ 
self is not exempt from the imputation of great 
severity, towards the inhabitants of Ormus, and 
on other occasions. Goez, who commanded a 
vessel in the fleet of Laurence Almeyda in 
1506, being stationed on the coast of Malabar, 
and separated from the rest of the squadron, 
fell in with a ship, the captain of which pro¬ 
duced a passport from Britto, the Portugueze 
governor of Cannanore. Confiding in its pro¬ 
tection, he attempted no resistance; but Goez, 
stimulated by avarice and rapacity, affected to 
doubt its authenticity, or to regard it as ex¬ 
torted by compulsion. Under these pretences, 
having first plundered the vessel, he next pro¬ 
ceeded to sew up the crew in the sails: he then 
threw them into the sea, and sunk the ship, 
with his cannon. Though this action, com- 

^ Osorio, vol.i. p. 131, 132, and p. 133. Lafitau, vol. i. p. i;i, 
17a, and 193. Neuville, voLii. p. 93 and 94. 
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tually, to poison his captives. After retaining 
Aerio eighteen months in prison, he was at 
length released, and reinstated in his dignity 
by the Portugueze themselves; whOj by a just 
retribution, having deposed de Sa, threw him 
into the confinement from which they had de¬ 
livered the unfortunate Prince Yet Lopez 
Mesquita, who succeeded to the place of Ed- 
w’ard de Sa, surpassed him, if possible, in pro¬ 
fligacy and barbarity. His nephew, Alfonso 
Pimentel, with his own hand murdered Aerio, 
by stabbing him in three places with a poniard. 
The crime, base in itself, was further aggra¬ 
vated by the circumstance of the King’s being 
unarmed, and having come to justify himself 
to the governor, for some pretended infractions 
of treaty. Aerio expiring, exclaimed to his 
assassins, “ Why do you thus kill the most 
“ faithful vassal of the King, my lord, and your 
“ master?” He had been during thirty-five 
years, and notwithstanding a thousand injuries, 
constantly attached to Portugal. Mesquita even 
refused his body, to the tears and supplications 
of his wife and daughters. By a refinement in 
cruelty, he caused it to be cut in pieces, put 
into a chest, and thrown into the sea. It is 
only just however to add, that John the Third 
was no sooner informed of these crimes, than 
he ordered Mesquita to be transferred in chains 
to Ternate, the scene of his transgressions, 
there to suffer the punishment of a public and 

* La Clede, vol. ii. p. 34* Lafitau, vol.ii, p. 45 »— 45 < 5 * 
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ignominious death. Tiie vessel which carried chap. 
Iiiin from Malacca, being attacked and taken . 
near the island of Java, Mesquita perislied by 1574. 
a death too honorable for such a monster, 
fighting desperately, though loaded with heavy 
irons'". His excesses, and tliose of the pre¬ 
ceding governors of Ternate, so alienated the 
affections of the natives, tli'at in the course of a 
few yeai s, they expelled the Tortugueze from 
all the Molucca islands. 

Another Mesquita ol* the same family, being Crimes of- 
in command of a squadron ap'])ointed to act 
•against the Sainoriu of Calicut in 1562, re¬ 
newed the cruelties of Gocz, almost at the 
same place, in tlie vicinity of Caiinanore, on 
the coast ot’ Melabar. Having cajHnred at dif¬ 
ferent tunes, twenty-four vessels of the enemy, 
lie first sunk them, and afterwards deliberately 
put to deatli the crews. Some, he beheaded; 
others, he hanged; and many of them he 
caused, to he sewn up in the sails of their own 
ships, and thrown to the waves. Far from in¬ 
flicting any exemplary punishment on Mes¬ 
quita, the Count de Redondo, then Viceroy, 
in reply to the Samorin’s complaints, answered 
coolly and insultingly, that “ tl.ey were diso- 
“ bedient subjects who had committed the acts 
“ in question;*’ adding that “ he might take, 
and punish them, if he could The dagger. Poison, and 
or poison, were frequently and avowedly admi- 

• La Clede, vol. ii. p. 197, and p. 305, so6. Lafitau, yoI. ii. 

p. 457 46a. 

* Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 584> 585. 
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CHAP, nistered by the governors and other officers, to 
. . such persons as they either dreaded, or could 

1574, not otherwise vanquish. During the time of 
Manuel de Lima’s government of Ormus, in 
1548, an Abyssinian, by name Abdalla, having 
revolted, intercepted the Portugueze commerce 
in the gulph of Persia, and spread terror over 
the whole adjoining country. Lima having in¬ 
effectually attempted to reduce this rebel by 
force of arms, had recourse to a Gallician, who 
undertook to assassinate him in his camp, for a 
stipulated recompence. He performed the ser¬ 
vice, and received the reward promised; nor 
was any disapprobation expressed by Garcia* de 
Sa, or by Cabral, who then governed India, at 
the public commission of so infamous a crime*. 
Louis de Ataide, when Viceroy himself, did 
not scruple to cause Cutial, admiral of the 
Samorin’s fleet, who had been taken prisoner 
by the chance of war in a naval engagement, 
in 1571, to be poisoned at Goa. The bravery 
and high reputation of Cutial, which consti¬ 
tuted his only faults, proved fatal to him ^ It 
must be owned that it was not thus the Romans, 
under the Emilii and the Scipios, subjected 
their enemies. 

Princes of Goa presented continually the melancholy 
^capTires Asiatic princes, conducted in 

to Goa. chains to the feet of the Viceroys, demanding 
redress for wrongs committed, which they rarely 

' Lafitau, Tol. ii. p. 4ao—4*1. f Ibid. p. 654, 655. 
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obtained from the conquerors. As early as the ^ 
yeaj* 1515, tlie great Albuquerque, desirous to <— 
retain Torun Slia, King of Ormus, in continual ^^74* 
dependency and apprehension, caused hfteeii 
princes of the royal blood, whom the cruel 
policy of the east had deprived of their eyes, 
to be transported to Goa, together with their 
wives and families'. During some years they 
were liberally maintained at the public expence, 
and treated with humanity. But, before 1540, 
the survivors were fallen into a condition so 
' abject, that one of them constantly sat under a 
tree, demanding alms in these words; “ Give 
“ charity to a poor prince, whose eyes have 
“ only been put out, in order to deprive him 
“ of his dominions*'.’* Mahmud, King of Or- 
mus, who had been conducted in irons to Goa, the King 
under the government of Nugno d’Acugna, of Ormitf. 
pleaded his own cause in 1544, before Alfonso 
de Sousa, and tlie supreme council of the In¬ 
dies. He declared on that occasion, that “ the 
Portugueze had proceeded to such extremi- 
“ ties of violence against him, as to tear out 
“ the hair of his beard, to throw his turban on 
“ the ground, and even to tie him down, un- 
“ der the false pretence of his being insane.” 

Sousa, equally convinced of lu's innocence and 
of his sanity of mind, caused him to be sent 
back to his capital, with external marks of 
honour. But, in performing this apparent act 

8 Lafitau, vol. i. p J14. Neuville, vol. ii. p. 4<i3. 

^ Lafitau, vol. Ii. p. 331, 332. 
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.CHAP, of public justice, he committed a no less cruel 
outrage on the unhappy Prince. Previous to 
his embarkation and return, he compelled Mah¬ 
mud to resign all his rights of independent 
sovereignty; and at the same time, by an au¬ 
thentic instrument, to make over his revenue 
to the crown of Portugal, in discharge of debts 
pretended to be due by him to John the Third, 
his liege lord. As a compensation for. the loss 
of his revenues, the debt was declared to be 
expunged, and a certain annual establishment 
was fixed for his future supports Here too, 
the history of the English in Bengal, as well 
as in the Carnatic, within the last twenty years, 
though not marked with the same atrocious fea¬ 
tures, yet may furnish too striking a similarity 
to the conduct of the Portugueze, in almost 
every leading particular. Nor can it be held a 
sufficient excuse for our acts of rapacity or 
violence, that we have not proceeded to the 
last severities against the Asiatic princes. The 
mild spirit of the nineteenth century, would not 
have tolerated in the delegate of a British king, 
the enormities committed three hundred years 
ago, by the lawless discoverers and conquerors 
of India. Yet have Calcutta and Madras wit¬ 
nessed scenes within the last thirty years, not 
very dissimilar from those performed at Goa 
and at the Moluccas, under the Portugueze 
viceroys. After the renunciations extorted by 
Sousa from the unfortunate Mahmud, he was 

• Lafitau, Tol.ii. p. 332—J34. 
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allowed to revisit Ormus: but no sooner was he c H A p. 
arrived, than his persecutors, who had insulted . . 

and sent him prisoner to Goa, administered 1574. 
poison to him, of which he expired. Neither 
was punishment inflicted, nor even enquiry 
made, into the authors of so execrable a crime. 

A petty prince, residing in the neighbour- Other ex¬ 
hood of Cochin, a city on the coast of Mala- 
bar, whom the Portugueze distinguished by the enormity, 
name of “ the Pepper King,” from the great 
quantity of that article of spice which was pro¬ 
duced in his territories; having incensed Francis 
de Sylva, governor of the citadel of Cochin, pe¬ 
rished in a still more lamentable manner. He, 
with all his wives, were burnt in their own pa¬ 
lace, by Sylva / they not being able to eflTect 
their escape, before they found themselves sur¬ 
rounded with the flames. This event happen¬ 
ed in 1549, under the government of CabraP. 

The women and children were generally mas¬ 
sacred, whenever a place Was entered by storm. 
Numberless instances might be cited of this 
kind. At the sack of Tatta, a town situate on 
the banks of the river Indus, by Peter Baretto, 
in 1555; besides eight thousand persons who 
were put to the sword, incredible as it may 
appear, even the animals found in the city, 
were involved in the undistinguishing carnage'. 

It would seem as if Barretto, who, notwith¬ 
standing his ferocity, was probably a zealous 
and bigotted Catholic, might take for his model 

^ Lafitau, voLii. p-. 426 —428. ’ Ibid. p.536, 537. 
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CHAP, in this slaugliter of the animals at Tatta, some 
, precedents of a similar destruction among the 
1574. beasts, enjoined to Joshua in the books of the 
Old Testament; thus covering with the cloak 
of religion, his unprovoked hostilities; and con¬ 
verting an act of sanguinary outrage, into a 
Rapacity species of cruzade. The ra})acity of many of 
roys. the viceroys and inferior officers, was not less 
flagrant than their cruelty. The kings of Or- 
mus, Cannanore, and Cochin, groaned beneath 
intolerable vexations and oppressions. Even 
the sanctity of religion afforded no protection ; 
and the Hindoo Pagodas were plundered and 
violated by the Purtngueze, wherever their 
situation exposed them to attack. The court 
of Lisbon, though at first, from a spirit of sa¬ 
vage and intolerant bigotry, it encouraged these 
enormities, attempted afterwards to restrain 
them; and even expressed strong condemna¬ 
tion of the principle which could dictate such 
profanations. Alfonso de Norogna, during his 
viceroyalty in 1552 and 1553, committed ex¬ 
tortions upon the princes of Cotta, Columbo, 
and Ceitavaca in the island of Ceylon, so exor¬ 
bitant and accumulated, that the complaints 
of those wretched victims reached the ears of 
John the Third. Norogna was ordered to make 
restitution of his plunder, but, no otherwise 
punished for his crimes. 


® Lafitau, vol.ii. p.492— S<^ 5 » and p. 335—337, and p. 425> 
426^ 

To 
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To the wanton abuse of unlimited power, c H^A P. 
and the cravings of insatiable avarice, was un- 1 — 
happily joined a third passion, frequently more 1574. 
violent, sanguinary, and destructive, than even 
the two former; namely, religious zeal. . It 
operated with unrestrained influence, from the 
highest, to the lowest orders; and with greater 
force, because it was regarded by them as a vir¬ 
tue. India had no sooner been conquered, than Rage for 
every part of the Peninsula became inundated making 
with monks of St. Francis and St. Dominic. The 
Jesuits, under Francis Xavier, followed in 1542, 

That intrepid zealot, by birth a native of France, 
born at the foot of the Pyrenees, in 1506, came 
out to Goa, in the fleet of Alfonso de Sousa, 
with the dignity of Apostolic Nuntio “. After 
' rapidly visiting almost all the countries of Asia, 
in defiance of every impediment or danger, 
from Guzurat, to the Philippine islands and 
even Japan, in order to propagate the doctrines 
of the Romish Church; he expired at forty-six- 
years of age, as he was on the point of landing 
in the empire of Cliina. We have not yet imi¬ 
tated the Portugueze, in their ardor to diftuse 
the Christian religion throughout our Asiatic 
possessions. 

Catherine, Queen-regent of Portugal during 
the minority of Sebastian, animated by similar 
sentiments with St. Francis Xavier, obtained a 
Bull from Paul the Fourth, who then occupied 


“ Laiitau, vol.ii. p. 320^324. 
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CHAP, the chair of St. Peter in 1559, erecting Goa into 
^ an archbishoprick; to which metropolitan see, 

1574* Cochin and Malacca were declared to be Suffra¬ 
gans®. Bishops w'ere even sent to Abyssinia, 
by the desire of John the Third ; and mission¬ 
aries penetrated into tlie interior provinces of 
that barbarous, as well as unknown country, 
where having excited troubles, they were either 
massacred, or died in extreme wretchedness ^ 
Establish- The inquisition was not indeed formally esta- 
thr^nquisi-at Goa, bcfoie 1548: but, its spirit 
tion. and genius preceded its regular introduction. 

Under Alfonso de Sousa, in 1544, a Jew physi¬ 
cian, who refused to be converted to the Chris¬ 
tian faith, was publicly burnt in that city, by a 
Number of slow fire'*. The obstinacy of'one unhappy man 
converts, persisted in his errors, was however amply 

compensated by the multitudes of Persians, 
Hindoos, and Malays, who embraced Christi¬ 
anity. Ormus swarmed with proselytes ^ The 
Rajah of Tannor on the Malabar coast, having 
repaired to Goa, for the purpose of renouncing 
his original superstition, in 1549, was there 
solemnly baptized, with the utmost pomp and 
public demonstrations of festivity®. Previous to 
this ceremony, the King of Candy, a prince 
who then occupied, as his successors still con¬ 
tinue to do, the central and most inaccessible 
portions of the island of Ceylon; having de- 


»* Ibid. p. 564— 571 * 
Ibid. p. 435,436. 

* Ibid, p 443—443. 


® Lafitau, vol. li. p.563* 

^ Ibid. p. 34Z. 

® Lafitau, vol.ii. p.436—439. 
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dared his desire to be received into the bosom chap. 
of the church, dispatched an embassy for the 
purpose, to John de Castro, then viceroy. But 
his sincerity became exceedingly and justly 
questioned by the Portugueze, because he de- . 
mauded the assistance of a military force, as 
the price of his conversion. His subsequent 
conduct proved that he had only made it a pre¬ 
tence, in order to conceal his hostile purposes; 
for no sooner was the body of troops which he 
obtained, arrived in the vicinity of his capital, 
than he attacked, and endeavoured to cut them 
in pieces ^ If the Portugueze had contented 
themselves with receiving voluntary proselytes, 
or with attempting to inculcate on the natives 
the benign truths of Christianity, leaving those 
truths to their own operation on the minds of 
their auditors; such efforts would have been 
entitled to the highest applause : but their zeal 
knew no limits, and respected no obligations. 

The Hindoos were compelled to renounce their 
religion, by menaces of death; and captives 
taken in war, were immediately converted by 
the sword. It can scarcely, therefore, consti¬ 
tute matter of surprize, that, aided by those 
weapons, nothing could resist the progress of 
the Roman Catholic faith, thro’out Sebastian’s 
Asiatic dominions. 

Such are some of the various reflexions which General 
occur, upon reading the history of this period; "®**‘°“** 
and such as we have here described, appear to 

' LafiUu, ToUii. p.440-«'443. 
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CHAP, have been tlie Portufxueze of the sixteenth cen- 

. ' . tury, previous to tlie subjugation of the mo- 

IJ74. narchy under the degrading yoke of Philip the 
Second. The discovery and conquest of so 
many rich, as well as commercial provinces of 
Asia, opened a new theatre for the display of 
the most heroic virtues, no less than for the 
exercise of the most destructive vices. The 
former do not excite admiration more forcibly, 
than the latter inspire detestation and disgust: 
the impartiality of truth demands, that both 
should be held up to mankind in their proper 
and genuine colours. It forms however in itself, 
a portion of time strongly discriminated from 
that which either preceded, or followed it, in 
the history of Portugal. Pregnant with events 
highly deserving commemoration, and contain¬ 
ing matter peculiarly curious, no less than in¬ 
structive, to posterity; it lays claim to more 
than ordinary attention from every individual 
of a nation, which occupies in the nineteenth 
century, under George the Third, nearly the 
same rank which the Portugueze had attained 
under Sebastian, thro’out Asia. 
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CHAP. V. 

ITALY. 

General state of Italy^ abrnd the middle of the sixteenth 
centwy. — Review of the histmy of Savoy^ from the 
accession^ to the death of Charles the Third. — Reigfi 
of Emanuel Philibert, to the year 1574. —State of 
Savoy at that period. — Militaiy force. — Marine. 

I TALY, about the middle of the sixteenth chap. 

century, presented in many of its great ter- , ^ 

ritorial subdivisions, nearly the same aspect General 
which it preserved down to the period of the 
French Revolution. Savoy, together with Pied- sixtLnth 
mont, was governed by its native princes, de- century, 
nominated dukes ; who were then, as they con¬ 
tinued to be till 1796, when their dominions 
were subjected to France, the guardians of 
the Alps. Being in possession of the principal 
defiles in that stupendous range of mountains, 
they could either greatly impede, or facilitate, 
the entry of any foreign enemy into Lombardy. 

Venice and Genoa then occupied almost the 
same portion of territory, and the same tract 
of sea-coast, along the shores of the Adriatic, 
and the Mediterranean seas, which they con¬ 
tinued to possess till their final suppression as 
sovereign states, towards the close of the last, 
or the commencement of the present century. 

Milan was already reduced under the obedi- 

, ence 
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p. ence of Spain, by the extinction of the ducal 
family of Sforza; as it since was incorporated 
with revolutionary France. Parma belonged to 
the house of Farnese ; while Ferrara and Mo¬ 
dena were governed by a branch of that of 
Este. The family of Gonzaga reigned at Man¬ 
tua. Advancing South, beyond the Apennines, 
the republic of Florence, after many fluctua¬ 
tions and changes of government, had submit¬ 
ted to the supreme controul of Cosmo de Medi- 
cis; who, some years afterwards, received from 
the sovereign pontiff, Pius the Fifth, the title of 
Great Duke of Tuscany. The patrimony of the 
church, properly so denominated, though some¬ 
what inferior in extent to its boundaries when 
the holy see-was extinguished by Bonaparte, 
obeyed the Bishop of Rome. The kingdom of 
Naples, which in the present century has expe¬ 
rienced, in common with all Italy, the scourge 
of French revolution ; was then comprehended 
among the scattered provinces of the Spanish 
monarchy, and administered by viceroys sent 
from Madrid. Sicily likewise composed one 
of the numerous dependencies of Philip the 
Second’s dominions. The inferior princes and 
republics of Italy were too feeble and insigni¬ 
ficant, to merit attention or enumeration. Sar¬ 
dinia was included among the provinces subject 
to Spain. Corsica obeyed the Genoese. We 
shall review these different states, beginning 
with Savoy. 
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SA VGY. 

The accession of Charles the Third, early in chap? 
the sixteenth century, constitutes the period . 7 ^ . 

when the history of that Duchy becomes entitled 1504— 
to attention, or is implicated in the wars, nego- 
tiations, and general policy of Europe. By the savoyat 
death of Iiis elder brother, Philibert the Second, theaccei- 
without issue, Charles succeeded to his domi- charks the 
nions, at the early age of eighteen years. His Third, 
territories, though not extensive, nevertheless 
acquired consideration from their geograhical 
position: an importance which was augmented 
by the circumstance of Louis the Twelfth, then 
King of France, having been engaged through¬ 
out his .whole reign, in continual attempts to, 
conquer, or to retain the Duchy of Milan; the 
most easy access to which, lay through Savoy 
and Piedmont. Besides this fact, peculiar to 
the period, several provinces which did not 
compose any part of the Duchy of Savoy, when 
conquered by France at the commencement of 
the revolution, were then included in Charles’s 
patrimonial inheritance. Bresse, and Bugey, to- Extent of 
gether with the cities of Geneva and Lausanne; 
as well as all that beautiful tract of country, ex¬ 
tending along the northern bank of the lake of 
Geneva, denominated the “ Pays de Vaud,” 
formed a part of his dominions. During the first 
ten years of his reign, Charles not only secured 
the tranquillity of his subjects, but obtained 

a degree 
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1515- 


1516- 

IJI9- 


IJ33* 
War be¬ 
tween 


P. a degree of* respect and consideration from 
foreign powers. He joined in the celebrated 
- league of Cambray, against the Republic of 
Venice; aided Louis the Twelfth, on his 
various expeditions into the Milanese, and en¬ 
joyed an eminent place in the friendship of 
that monarch. * 

Tlie accession of Francis the First to the 
crown of France, appeared to cement the 
union of Charles with a sovereign who stood 
in so near a degree of consanguinity to him; 
Louisa of Savoy, his sister, being mother to 
the new King. From this quarter, neverthe¬ 
less, he was destined to receive the greatest 
injuries, and to experience the most humiliat¬ 
ing mortifications. Though he had not only 
assisted Francis, but had furnished him with 
men, provisions, and artillery, before the bat¬ 
tle of Marignan ; and had consequently been 
highly instrumental towards obtaining the vic¬ 
tory gained over the Switzers by the French, at 
that place; yet, these political obligations were 
soon obliterated by subsequent events. On very 
slight and vague pretences, the King declared 
war on him; and Francis was only restrained 
by the spirited remonstrances of the Swiss 
Cantons, which were accompanied with me¬ 
naces, from entering, and invading Savoy. 

The death of the Emperor Maximilian the 
First, followed by the elevation of his grandson, 

* GuichenoD) Histoire de la Maiaou de Savoye, folio, vol. I. p. 6ao 
—625. 


• * Ibid. vol. I. p. 625-^629. 


Charles 



Cljaiies of’ Austria, King of Spain, to the Xmpe- c li A P. 
rial tlirone of Germany ; two events which took 
place in the following year j while they opened i^zo— 
a new scene in Europe, placed the Duke of 1533- 
Savoy in a situation of infinite peril and deli- p-rstrand* 
cacy. Hostilities having soon commenced be- Charles the 
tween Francis and the young Emperor; the 
theatre of war, which lay at first principally in 
the Netherlands, became speedily transferred to 
Italy. All the pretensions of Louis the Twelfth 
to the Duchy of Milan, having devolved upon 
his successor, that prince prepared to enforce 
them in person. Dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his generals, the King of France invaded 
the Milanese in person, at the head of a power¬ 
ful army ; and Charles yielded him a free 
passage through his dominions, while he at 
the same time professed, and endeavoured to 
observe, a rigid neutrality. Francis, after being 
vanquished at Pavia, was carried a prisoner to 
Madrid. In this state of depression, the Duke 
of Savoy exerted his utmost efforts, combined 
with those of Louisa, his sister, constituted 
Regent of France, to procure the King^s re- 
Jease ; and he took the same friendly, as well as 
active part in the negotiations, which some 
years afterwards preceded and produced the 
treaty of Cambray. Services, so reiterated as 
well as important, seemed to preclude the ap¬ 
prehension of any attack from a sovereign, con¬ 
nected with him by consanguinity and alliances. 

But, many subjects of discontent which w'ere Causes of 
gradually arising between the two,princes, ter- 

minated 
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.CHAP, rainated iu separation and hostility. • Charles 
. liaving entered into ties of marriage and of 

ijjao— policy with the Emperor, had espoused Bea- 
*^33* trix, daughter of Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
France and sistei* to thc Empress Isabella, wife of Charles 
Savoy. the Fifth. He had likewise sent his eldest son, 
Louis, Prince of Piedmont, into Spain, to be 
educated in that country. He had received 
from His Imperial Majesty, the donation of 
the County of Asti; had renewed with him a 
general treaty of friendship, and had refused 
to entrust the castle of Nice to Pope Clement 
the Seventh, when demanded for the purpose of 
an interview between that pontiff’and the King 
. of France. Such multiplied causes of alienation 

sinking deep into the mind of Francis, he only 
waited for a proper occasion, in order to inflict 
on the Duke the utmost weight of his resent¬ 
ment. ' 

1534* While the storm impended from that quarter, 
Revolt and ^ misfortune to which Charles seemed scarcely 

mdepen- ... f 

denceof less sensible, befel him in another part of his 
dominions. The city of Geneva, over which 
place, the precise extent of his sovereign power 
and rights, had always been involved in a de¬ 
gree of obscurity or dispute; after contract¬ 
ing an alliance of confraternity with the two 
Swiss Cantons of Bern and Friburg, expelled 
its bishop. The doctrines of Luther, already 
diffused over all Germany, had been eagerly 
and generally imbibed in Geneva, where they 
had made a rapid progress. Charles, irritated 


Geneva. 


® Guichenon, vol. i. p. 630—636. 
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at the conduct of the inhabitants, sent an army chap. 
to invest the city ; but, the protection afforded 
them.b}’’ their new allies, and the support i534* 
openly given them by Francis, compelled him 
to desist from the siege. He might still have 
retained his civil supremacy, if he would have 
consented to sacrifice the episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion, and to allow the exercise of the reformed 
religion. But, remaining inflexible on these 
points, the city, sustained by its own strength, 
and aided by the forces of the two Cantons, 
shook off all allegiance to the Duke of Savoy. 

Such was the origin of this small, but, highly 
celebrated republic ; which, situated among the 
Alps, surrounded by numerous and powerful 
states, almost destitute of territory, and con¬ 
tinually menaced by its original sovereigns, yet, 
during more than two centuries and a half main¬ 
tained its independence. Geneva still exists, a 
monument of the advantages which result from 
religious toleration, added to civil liberty; tho' 
in common with Switzerland and Savoy, it was 
swallowed up during many years, in.the con-^ 
quests of revolutionary France. “ 

The revolt of Geneva was speedily followed — 
by decided hostilities on the part of Francis, conqueic 
whose troops having entered the two provinces of Savoy 
of Bresse and Bugey, soon subjected them almost p^encL 
without opposition. Savoy, properly so deno¬ 
minated, made hardly a greater resistance: 
Chambery, the capital, surrendered, and the 

Guichenon, vol. i. p. 636—-639. L’Art de verifier les Dates, 
tome iii. folio, p. 611, 61a, 
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c H A p. fortress of Montmelian capitulated on the first 
^ , summons; while the Duke made loud, but in- 

1535— effectual reclamations to his ally, the Emperor, 
1538. assistance. Prolitinij of Charles’s incapacity 

Subsequent . _ ° ^ !. r, 

losses. to oppose any impediment, the Canton or Bern 
improved the occasion for invading his domi¬ 
nions. Their forces over-ran the “ Pays de 
Vaud,” the Genevois, and the Duchy of Cha- 
blais, wdth the same facility that the French had 
advanced in another quarter. Even the inha¬ 
bitants of the “ Valais,” a narrow tract of coun- 
' try lying between Switzerland and Savoy, hav¬ 
ing taken up arms, seized on a contiguous por¬ 
tion of Charles’s territories ; an example which 
was followed by the Canton of Friburg. The 
principality of Piedmont still remained in the 
possession of the Duke: but, Chabot, at the 
head of the French army having crossed the 
Alps, before the important pass of Suza had 
, been secured, Charles abandoned Turin, and 
retired to Verceil, carrying with 'him the 
Duchess, and his son. Besides the loss of his 
capital, almost all the principal places and for¬ 
tresses of his dominions had been subdued by 
the generals of Francis: Pignerol, Chieri, and 
Carignan, fell successively into their hands. 
A small part of Piedmont; the mountainous 
province of Aoste, seated in the center of the 
Alps; together with the city of Nice situated 
upon the Mediterranean;—^these three detached 
portions of territory, which alone continued un¬ 
subjected, remained constant in their allegiance. 
Under so deplorable a train of public misfor- 

tunesy 
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tunes, his distress was aggravated by the loss of c P. 
Beatrix, Duchess of Savoy, who died at Nice; 
after having sustained with uncommon forti- iJ35— 
tilde, the numerous calamities by which she was 
surrounded. Her death had been preceded by 
that of Louis, Prince of Piedmont, which hap¬ 
pened in Spain.* 

The short truce which had been agreed on 1538— 
between the Emperor and the King of France, 
being only preparatory to a proposed inter- state of 
view, at which a definitive peace might be finally 
settled, Nice was fixed for the place of their 
conference. The reigning Pope, Paul the, 

Third, having undertaken to mediate between 
the two sovereigns, demanded of Charles, that 
the castle of Nice should be delivered over 


n^s. 




into bis possession as a deposit, during the 
space of forty days. But, the Duke, rendered 
cautious by adversity, and distrusting his al¬ 
lies no less than his enemies, refused to con¬ 
fide his only remaining fortress to any hands, 
however sacred, and pertinaciously adhered to 
bis resolution. Updn the prolongation of the 
truce, which took place shortly afterwards, he 
was nevertheless reduced to receive Spanish 
garrisons into the towns of Verceil, Asti, and 
Fossano, places which had not been hitherto re¬ 
duced by the French; and this involuntary 
compliance left him nearly destitute of either ter¬ 
ritory or revenue. Francis had even the cruelty 
to propose to him, in the subsequent year, to 
cede the County and city of Nice, in exchange 

• Guichen«n, vol.i. p.^40—646, and p. 6j7, 658. 
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CHAP, for a pecuniary compensation: but Charles hav- 
. . ing rejected the proposition with disdain, sent 

1538— the King word, that “ it was his determination 
to die Count of Nice,**' 

1542 Qn the renewal of war betw^een the Emperor 

IJ44. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Siege of and the King of France, Piedmont became again. 
Nice, by the sccne of hostilities; while its unfortunate 

Barbarossa. . . , . ^ ^ - 

sovereign remained a passive spectator 01 the 
calamities entailed upon his people. The cele¬ 
brated Barbarossa, admiral of the fleet of Soly- 
man the Second, Emperor of the Turks, hav¬ 
ing joined the French gallies commanded by the 
Count d’Enghien, at Marseilles, they arrived 
before Nice, with two hundred ships. That 
city sustained all the attacks of the enemy, du¬ 
ring twelve days ; at the end of which time, the 
governor, Montfort, having capitulated, retired 
into the castle, determined there to resist to 
the last extremity. The combined forces of 
Solyman and Francis persisted in the siege, and 
made every effort to become masters of the for- 
Frenchand ti'css. But, after sustaiiiiug considerable losses, 
Turks re- they Were obliged to abandon the enterprize, 
and to retire with precipitation, as well as dis¬ 
honour. This single instance of Charles*s good 
fortune, was nevertheless productive of no fur¬ 
ther advantage; and the battle of Cerisoles, 
gained by the Count d’Enghien soon after¬ 
wards, over the imperial forces, completed the 
disasters of his reign. The remaining places 
of strength which he still continued to occupy 

* L’Art de Verif. vokui- p. . -Ctiichenou; vol. i. p. 647—649* 
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in Piedmont, immediately opened their gates, chap. 
and received French garrisons. At the treaty . y* ^ 
of Crepy in Valois, concluded in the autumn 154a— 
of the same year, between the Emperor and 
Prance, only a few inconsiderable towns were Crepy. 
restored to him ; the far greater part of his do¬ 
minions being held by the two rival powers, in 
sequestration, while the Duke saw himself 
equally despoiled by those with whom he was 
allied, and by those against whom he had taken 
up arms.® 

^ The decease of Francis the First produced *545—. 
no change in the measures or policy of the ReJfwaiof 
French court. Henry the Second, who sue- hostilities, 
ceeded to the throne, adhered to his father's 
system ; and far from relinquishing his acquisi¬ 
tions beyond the Alps, he, soon after his ac¬ 
cession visited Piedmont in person, and made 
a public entry into Turin, as into a part of his 
hereditary possessions. Hostilities having sub¬ 
sequently taken place between Henry and the 
Emperor, Brissac, who commanded the French 
forces in that country, instantly recommenced 
his attacks upon the towns occupied by the 
Spaniards; several of which he captured, aU 
most without opposition. The Duke found him¬ 
self unable to check Brissac’s progress j while 
the generals of the Emperor, unprepared, either 
retreated before the enemy, or made a feeble 
and ineffectual resistance. Such was the state Death of 
of depression, or rather of extinction, in which 

* ' Third. 


4 Guicheaon, vol.L p. 649-^6 
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His charac¬ 
ter. 


Charles’s affairs were involved, when he breath¬ 
ed h is last at Verceil, at the age of sixty-six 
years. His pretensions, rather than his do¬ 
minions, descended to his only remaining son, 
Emanuel Philibert, then serving in the armies 
of Charles the Fifth, on the frontiers of Picardy 
Charles the Third, Duke of Savoy, one of 
the most unfortunate princes of his time, pos¬ 
sessed nevertheless many of the virtues, which 
in a period of tranquillity, would have secured 
his own felicity, and the repose of his subjects. 
Beneficent, liberal, just, clement, and anxious 
for the protection of his people, he had the 
calamity to be born in an age when these quali¬ 
ties could not be exercised, or were unproduc¬ 
tive of benefit. Situated between two great 
rival monarchs, be W'as alternately sacrificed 
by both, as their policy, or their interests dic¬ 
tated. He possessed talents more adapted to 
a private, than to a public station. Capable 
of forming his plans with judgment, he was ir¬ 
resolute, indecisive, timid, slow, and embar¬ 
rassed in the execution. From these defects in 
his cliaracter and measures, resulted the facility 
with which, not only the French, but even his 
less powerful neighbours, invaded and subject¬ 
ed his dominions. Like James the First, King 
of England, he negotiated or remonstrated, 
when arms alone could afford protection. In¬ 
capable of extending any assistance to. his sub¬ 
jects, or of extricating them from a foreign yoke, 

•* Gnichenon* vol. i. p.6541 < 5 J 5 * 

- . his 
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his death might be regarded as an event equally chap. 
beneficial to them, and happy for himself.' . , 

Few sovereigns have ever acceded to su- 1553. 
preme power, under more adverse circumstances 
than Emanuel Philibert, whose sword seemed nuei PhiU- 
to constitute almost his sole inheritance : but, 
the endowments of his mind, which counter¬ 
balanced the severity of his fortune, aided by' 
events, enabled him to retrieve the losses and 
disasters, which had resulted from his father’s 
want of energy or decision. Emanuel Philibert, 
who early displayed a martial propensity, had 
been initiated in the rudiments of war, under 
the most celebrated captains of the sixteenth 
century. Charles the Fifth, impressed with a 
conviction of his superior military capacity, 
conferred on him the command of his forces ; 
and the Prince of Savoy was occupied in op¬ 
posing the armies of Henry the Second, when 
he received intelligence of his father’s deaths 
That event was succeeded by new misfortunes 
in his hereditary dominions. The French, who 
continued to advance, became masters of al¬ 
most all the remainder of Piedmont; while the 
Turkish fleet appearing on the coast, menaced 
Nice with a second attack. 

From this period, till the conclusion of peace 1554 — 
at Cateau in Cambresis, including about six„ 

... nc^ ® , State of 

years, the history or Savoy cannot with pro-pi«dmont. 
priety be said to have any existence; the 
duchy, as well as its depemlencies, being in 

* GuichenoD) vol.i. p.656. Ibid. p. 660—667. 
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c H A P. a great measure lost, and incorporated with 
^ ^ the French monarchy. The fortune of the 

1554— war, which had proved so favourable to 
1557* France beyond the Alps, continued to be long 
Battle of doubtful Oil the side of Flanders. But, the 

Emanuel Philibert, and the impru¬ 
dence or misconduct of the Constable Mont¬ 
morency who w'as opposed to him, brought the 
afiairs of their respective sovereigns to a deci¬ 
sive issue, near the town of St. Quintin. The 
victory, which remained with the Spaniards, 
was one of the most memorable recorded in 
modern history, Montmorency fell alive into 
their hands; and if the timid, or narrow’ and 
jealous policy of Philip the Second, had not 
prevented him from profiting by the conster¬ 
nation spread among the enemy, it is highly 
probable that he might have derived from it 
greater advantages, than,those which the battle 
of Pavia had formerly enabled Charles the Fifth 
155^* to exact from France*. A second victory, ob- 

French, in the following year, at 
tween Gravclincs in Flanders, by Count Egmont, acce- 
France and Jej-^ted the conclusioii of pcacc between the two 

opain* * . . 

crowns. One of the most material articles, which 
furnished matter for long discussion^ as w'ell as 
delay, related to the restitution of Savoy and 
Piedmont to their rightful prince. Humbled 
as France had been by recent and repeated 
defeats, the kingdom still abounded in re¬ 
sources to continue the war j and Philip found 

* L’Art de Verif. vol ui. p. 645. 
n 
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it impracticable to* obtain more than a partial chap, 
restoration of the territories conquered by Fran- ^ 

cis and Henry, 1 ‘rom Charles the Third. 1558— 

By the treaty of Cateau in Cambresis, the 
two kings equally retained many important 
places and garrisons, situated in the centre of 
Emanuel Philibert’s dominions. The partition 
was, however, it must be confessed, unequal; 

France continuing to keep possession of Pigne- 
rol, Quiers, Chivas, and even Turin itself j while 
Spain only held Verceil and Asti. The marriage 
of the Princess Margaret, sister of Henry the 
Second, with the Duke of Savoy, formed the 
principal bond of this pacification ; and the 
nuptials were shortly afterwards solemnized at 
Paris, without ceremony, in the utmost privacy, Death of 
while Henry lay expiring, mortally wounded 
in a tournament by the Count of Montgomery, 

So unexpected and critical a Catastrophe might 
indeed have delayed, if not altogether sub¬ 
verted the recently concluded treaty. But, the 
French ministers probably did not chuse to 
commence the new reign, by an unprovoked vio*^ 
lation of public faith; and the young King, 

Francis the Second, issued orders immediately x 
after his accession, to execute rigorously the 
articles of the late peace. Savoy, with its Re»tItutIoa 
capital, Chambery, and the fortress of Mont- 
melian, being in consequence delivered up to 
commissioners, the provinces of Bresse and 
Bugey were surrendered in the same man¬ 
ner, Brissac during some time attempted to 
resist the restitution and evacuation of the 

strong 
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strong places in Piedmont; but, upon the se¬ 
cond mandate which he received from his court, 
he obeyed, and complied with the stipulations 
of the treaty.™ 

The Duke of Savoy, meanwhile, having re¬ 
signed the government of the Netherlands, 
prepared to revisit his own country, from which 
he had been so long a wanderer, and an exile. 
His arrival at Nice was celebrated with demon¬ 
strations of general joy. The inhabitants, ac¬ 
customed to a foreign tyranny, harrassed by 
hostile armies, and deprived of the presence or 
protection of their native sovereign, regarded 
his restoration as a* new' aera, from whence order 
and tranquillity might be expected to arise. It 
is in fact from this period, that the reign of 
Emanuel Philibert may be properly said to com¬ 
mence ; as, previous to the restitution of his 
dominions, he was only a soldier of fortune. 
His administration justified the expectations of 
his subjects, and proved that his talents for 
government and legislation, were not inferior 
to his military capacity. The re-establishment 
of public justice, formed the first object of his 
solicitude': the protection of letters and arts, 
the foundation of seminaries for learning, and 
the most enlarged principles of policy, diffused 
felicity over a country, which had been for 
many years unaccustomed to the blessings of 
peace and security. All Italy seemed to parti¬ 
cipate in the happiness produced by his return, 

* Guichenon, voLL p<67;—678. L’ArtdeVerif. Tol.iii. p.625)626. 
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and by the voluntary expulsion of the Frencli ^ P. 
from Savoy. It could not, however, by any /- » 
means be regarded as complete, while Turin, — 
and so considerable a tract of Piedmont, remain- 
ed still in their possession. The Duke long ex¬ 
erted inedectually, every argument which might 
induce the court of France to relinquish the 
places occupied by their troops. Marshal Bour- 
dillon opposed the same remonstrances to such 
a cession, as Brissac had formerly made: but 
the juncture was more favourable for Emanuel 
. Philibert. Francis the Second had been suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, Charles the Ninth, a 
minor, under the regency of Catherine of Me- 
dicis, his mother; while Emanuel PhiliberPs 
Duchess had recently given him a son, which 
event still more closely connected him with 
that crown and family. Under these circum- Restjtutioa 
stances, the French court at length issued or-of Turin, 
ders to restore Turin, and the other places in 
their possession; accepting in compensation 
for them, Pignerol, Perousa, and Savillan. 

Philip the Second having followed the example 
of France, by relinquishing his portion of Pied¬ 
mont, Emanuel Philibert soon afterwards made 
his public entry into the capital of that province.® 

The success wdiich had attended his negotia¬ 
tions with Charles the Ninth, in some measure 
marked his exertions to recover the territories 
unjustly dismembered by the Switzers, during 
the reign of his father. The canton of Bern, 

n Gulcheuon, vol. i. p. 67S— 
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1564— 

1566. 
and of the 
duchy of 
Chablais. 


CHAP, after long delays, consented to restore all the 
country of the Chablais, lying to the south of 
the lake of Geneva; but they pertinaciously 
declared their resolution, rather to have re¬ 
course to arms, than ever to cede the “ Pays de 
Vaux,” or the city of Lausanne. The Duke 
was, therefore, obliged to content himself with 
this partial restitution. Anxious to regain Ge¬ 
neva, he employed persons to inspect the for¬ 
tifications of the place, and entertained views 
of surprising it, when unprepared for defence: 
but, the apprehension of being involved in a 
war with the Helvetic confederacy, overawed, 
and compelled him to desist from his intentions. 
Elevated as was the mind of Emanuel Philibert, 


and beneficent as was his general administra¬ 
tion, he yet partook of the intolerant and per¬ 
secuting spirit, by which the age in which he 
Persecu- lived, was characterized. His detestation of 
refoiroe^^ heresy, enflamed by the admonitions of the 
religion. Holy See, induced him to attempt the extirpa¬ 
tion of the reformed religion ; which, sheltered 
in the vallies among the highest Alps, had there 
made a considerable progress. His forces hav¬ 
ing, not without diflBculty and resistance, tri¬ 
umphed over the mountaineers of Angroguo, 
reduced them to submit to terms, by which 
liberty of conscience was granted, under cer¬ 
tain conditions. With this only exception, 
which may be principally attributed to the 
genius of a century, when theological contro¬ 
versy and hatred had pervaded every class of 
society j the tenor of his public conduct, and 

the 
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,the maxims pf his government, were equally chap. 
dictated by wisdom and humanity. The secu- . ^ 

rity, as well as aggrandizement of his dominions, 1564— 
the introduction of science, and the protection 
of his people, formed the perpetual objects of vigorous 
his care ; at the same time that he systemati- 
cally rejected every allurement of ambition, and phUibert. 
deprecated the renewal of war, although emi¬ 
nently endowed with«qualities to conduct it 
with success. While, on one hand, he refused 
to listen to the proposals of Solyman the Second, 
the Turkish Emperor, who offered him the pos¬ 
session of the island of Cyprus, which had been • 
unjustly usurped by the Venetians, from his- 
ancestors; on the other, he adopted the wisest 
precautions to protect his subjects, and to pre¬ 
serve them from foreign invasions. Conscious 
that the calamities of his father’s reign, had ori¬ 
ginated in that Prince’s want of timely appli¬ 
cation to put himself in a posture of defence, 
he not only began the construction of a citadel 
at Turin ; but he levied a body of infantry and 
cavalry, throughout Savoy and Piedmont; which 
forces being always completely disciplined and 
appointed, might be ready to repel an enemy, 
on the first alarm." 

Ever attentive to the prosperity, and just 
augmentation of his territories, the Duke, with- 
but having recourse to arms, compelled the in¬ 
habitants of the “ Valais” to restore to him the 
part of the province of Chablais which they 


had 
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had seized and retained. But, apprehensive df 
the consequences that might result from the 
civil and religious commotions by which France 
was agitated, he wisely refused to absent him¬ 
self from his own dominions, at a time when 
his presence might prevent the introduction of 
similar calamities into Savoy. Philip the Se¬ 
cond and the Venetians, having in alliance 
with the Holy See, equipped a great naval ar-' 
mament to combat the Turks; Pius the Fifth, 
the reigning Pope, proposed to offer the su¬ 
preme command of the fleet to Emanuel Phili¬ 
bert, as to the ablest general in Europe. He 
declined, however, so distinguished a station, 
from a regard to the protection of his subjects; 
but, desirous of attesting his adherence to the 
cause, he sent his gallies to serve under Don 
John of Austria, at the battle of Lepanto. The 
arts of peace, together with the introduction of 
the benefits which only result from order and 
public security, engrossed his principal attention. 
His ill health having obliged hirn to interrupt 
these occupations, he repaired to the baths of Sa¬ 
vona; at which place he received intelligence of 
the accession of Henry the Third to the French 
crown, by a messenger whom the King dis¬ 
patched tO'him, previous to his escape from 
Cracow^ - 

There is scarcely any example exhibited in 
modern history, of a state so speedily and com¬ 
pletely retrieved from ruin, in the course of a 


r Guicheaon, vol. i. p. 687— 
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few years, as that which Savoy presents under chap. 
Emanuel Philibert. At his father's decease, ex- 
I cept Nice, he could hardly be said to possess 1566— 
any patrimony or territory. Two great monarchs, 
on opposite pretences, of amity, and of enmity, 
occupied his capital, fortresses, and provinces. . 

The Swiss Cantons had joined to despoil him; 
and little probable prospect presented itself of 
ever compelling, or persuading such powerful 
States, to evacuate their conquests, and to with¬ 
draw their garrisons. But, fortune combining 
with the qualities of Emanuel Philibert, which 
were aided by the victory of St. Quintin, pro¬ 
duced that extraordinary- event. He attained 
the solid glory of not only emancipating his 
subjects, from foreign oppression, but of re¬ 
storing Savoy to its just rank and preponder¬ 
ance in the scale of the Italian powers, la 
1574, though France still retained some places 
of consequence, and though the “ Pays de 
Vaux** was lost; Emanuel Philibert stood in a 
situation, which rendered his alliance equally 
important to Philip the Second, and to Henry 
the Third. His vicinity to the Milanese, which 
constituted a province of Spain, and the facility 
with which he could either defend or invade it, 
made him dreaded by the former prince. The 
French could neither penetrate into Italy, nor 
deem the southern provinces of Dauphine and 
Provence secure, unless by his permission and 
consent. His people enjoyed the advantages of 
peace, without being unprepared for war; and 

a wise 
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c H A P. a wise aclministration had not only obliterated 
the past calamities, but diffused general felicity 
over the country. 

It is difficult to ascertain, o’r even to form 
any accurate idea of the sum to which the re¬ 
venues of Savoy annually amounted, at this 
period ; but, they were probably very inferior 
to those of Tuscany. The mountainous regions 
of the Alps, covered with perpetual snows, and 
inhabited by a race of shepherds, or of laborious 
peasants, could ill furnish ample pecuniary sup¬ 
plies to the sovereign. The fertile principality 
of Piedmont, was of a small and limited extent. 
Nice, the only port possessed by Savoy on the 
Mediterranean, might rather be esteemed a 
naval arsenal, than a place of trade. We may 
judge how contracted were Emanuel PhiliberPs 
revenues, by the fact of his not disdaining to 
receive a pension from the Kings of France 
and Spain at the same time, and to retain it 
during his whole life. This gratuity was given 
him, under the form of a company of men -at 
arms, consisting of a hundred soldiers each, 
clothed, appointed, and paid by the respective 
sovereigns. He formed the only instance in Eu¬ 
rope of an independent prince, in the service 
of two great, and frequently hostile powers. ’ 
That the military forces of Savoy were not 
very inconsiderable, appears from the aid sent by- 
the Duke to Charles the Ninth, in 1567, which 
did not fall short of three thousand infantry, 


MUitary 

force. 
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and near seventeen hundred cavalry ^ In 1574, chap. 
in order to obtain from Henry the Third, res- . y* . 
titution of Pignerol and its dependencies, he isia,. 
offered that monarch a body of three or four 
thousand auxiliary troops, to serve against the 
Hugonots: but these soldiers, newly levied, and 
ill equipped, seem to have performed no effi¬ 
cient service *. Savoy w’as not destitute of a Marine, 
marine. ‘Besides the naval force maintained at 
Nice, which was destined to protect the coasts 
against Turks or pirates, who infested the Me¬ 
diterranean j Emanuel Philibert caused several 
gallies to be constructed at Ripaille, a small 
port and town situate on the lake of Geneva, 
which he strongly fortified. They were in¬ 
tended to secure the exclusive navigation of. 
that extensive lake; to overawe the Canton of 
Bern, and to intimidate the city of Geneva*. 

With a view to form and perpetuate a body of 
naval officers, he revived in 1572, the order 
of St. Maurice, originally instituted by Ama- ' 
deus the Eighth, one of his predecessors; an 
order of knighthood exclusively affected to 
persons of condition serving on board the 
gallies, “ 


' Gulchenon, Yol. p. 63!, 

• Brantome, vol. Capit. Etnng* p. J59, 160. 
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CHAP. VI. 

VENICE. 

Review of the Venetian history^ from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, — Gradual aggr andizement (f the 
Republic in Albania^ Dalmatia, and Lombardy. 
Seizure of the island of Cyprus. — Grandeur, power, 
and elevation of Venice, at the close of the ffteenth 
century. — Causes of its decline. — League of Cambray. 
— Inroad of the 2 'urkish Sultans, on the territories of 
the Republic.—Conquest of Cyprus by Selim the Second. 
State of Venice, in 1574. — Commerce of the Republic, 
at that period. — Dominions. — Navalforce. — Arts, 
and magnificence. 

D uring the darkness and barbarism which 
overspread Europe in the middle ages, 
Venice lays peculiar claim to attention, and 
constitutes an object of the highest interest 
That celebrated Commonwealth, which arose 
among the marshes of the Adriatic, was, by its 
local situation, eminently qualified for carrying 
on an extensive and advantageous commerce. 
The spirit which animated its government and 
citizens, widely different from the genius of chi¬ 
valry, prompted to a line of public conduct, 
less generous and romantic, but far more bene¬ 
ficial to its subjects. When almost all the other 
European states, inflamed with the passion of 

rescuing 
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tescuing the Holy Land and Sepulchre from chap, 
the Infidels, engaged in expeditions to Syria, . ^ 

Venice lent her aid and co-operation. But, Wi$e po- 
steady to her interests, the Senate took effectual 
care to stipulate for advantages, which might 
compensate for the fleets and armies, equipped 
to prosecute these distant and precarious con¬ 
quests. Valuable commercial immunities, ex¬ 
emptions from the payment of duties, even the 
possession and sovereignty of many districts on 
the coast of Palestine, were ceded to the Vene¬ 
tians, by the princes who engaged in the first 
Crusades ; and the Republic thus derived power 
and wealth, from the exertions which impo¬ 
verished the surrounding countries. 

This systematical regard to the augmentation ^g**®*' 
and aggrandizement of the State, appears in no diiement 
transaction of the time so strongly displayed, as of Veni«c. 
in the part which Venice took, when Constan- 
. tinople was attacked, and the Greek empire 
subverted by the Latins, at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century. While the most dis¬ 
interested zeal actuated the adventurers, assem¬ 
bled to embark for the recovery of Jerusalem j 
no entreaties or arguments could induce the 
Venetian Senate to furnish the fleet requisite 
for their transportation, without the previous 
payment of eighty thousand marks of silver. 

The princes and chiefs being unable, after every 
effort, to advance much more than a moiety of 
the sum demanded j Dandolo, then Doge, and 
head of the Republic, contrived to turn even 
this circumstance to the public advantage. He 

T 2 pro- 
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CHAP, prevailed upon the Crusaders, in consideration. 
VI* of the Senate desisting from their claim to the 
laoa.' remainder of the money stipulated, to aid him 
in subjecting the city of Zara, capital of Dal¬ 
matia, which place was speedily reduced to the 
obedience of Venice, by their united arms.* 

The same interested and sagacious policy, 
always vigilant to improve the opportunities 
which fortune might present, for encreasing the 
dominions of the State, is equally visible in the 
partition made by the conquerors, after the 
capture of Constantinople. Dandolo, in the 
name of the Republic, and as her represen¬ 
tative, received not only all the islands of the 
Archipelago, together with many ports in the 
Hellespont, and the Morea; but, one half of 
the imperial city itself was ceded in full sove-- 
reignty to the Venetians. The Marquis of 
Montferrat, to whom the island of Candia, one. 
of the largest and most fertile in the Medi¬ 
terranean, had fallen; was induced to sell that 
important possession to them, for the sum of 
a thousand marks of gold ; and they soon after¬ 
wards effected its complete reduction. This 
valuable purchase had been preceded by the 
attack and conquest of Corfu, the. Corcyra of 
antiquity, another island, far inferior to Candia 
in size; but nevertheless, from its position, 
near the entrance of the Adriatic, highly essen¬ 
tial to the protection and security of the Ve¬ 
netian commerce. Colonies were sent into 


• Hi«toire de Venise, par I’Abbe Laugier, i» tome*, Vol. iL p.i6j 
—167. 
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both these possessions; and every 
calculated for their improvement, which wis- 


3^5 

measure chap. 

VI. 


dom could dictate, was embraced by the Se- 1*03. 
nate. Cephalonia, Negropont, and the princi¬ 
pality of Achaia, which successively implored 
their aid, voluntarily submitted themselves to 
the republic. The Venetian industry, which 
kept pace with the progress of their arms, ren¬ 
dered Venice, before the middle of the thir- . 
teenth century, the wealthiest and most pros¬ 
perous city of Europe. It is indeed, true, that iao4— 
the long wars, to which a spirit of political and 
commercial rivality gave birth, between Venice the Ge- 
and Genoa, retarded the progress of the former 
state, during a great part of the fourteenth 
century. The Commonwealths of Rome and * 379 * 
Carthage, in antiquity, had not contended for 
the empire of the Mediterranean, with greater 
pertinacity; and the Genoese, like the Car¬ 
thaginians, during the second Punic war, had 
even reduced their rivals to a state of such . 
humiliation, that the Venetians once appeared 
to be on the point of complete extinction. Chi- 
ozza, situated on the Adriatic, in the immediafe 
vicinity of Venice, the port of which it' pro¬ 
tected nearly in the same manner as Cronstadt 
does the city of Petersburg!!, fell into the hands 
of the Genoese ; while that capital itself was 
closely invested on every side, by the victorious 
enemy. But, the imprudent security of the as¬ 
sailants, and the desperate valor of the Ve¬ 
netians, extricated the latter people from their 
situation, and restored them to their former 

Y 3 great- 
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CHAP, greatness. The enemy M^as repulsed, the war 
, . became transferred to their own coasts, and a 

i^gi— peace having finally taken place, every acqui- 
sition w’as mutually restored. '* 

Venice ac- No sooner was this storm overblown, which 
quires ter- menaced the Republic with destruction, 

ntones on ^ ^ / 

theconti- than slie tumed her views towards the acqui- 
sition of territory on the neighbouring shore of 
Italy. Hitherto, her conquests, however impor¬ 
tant and considerable, had been effected at a 
distance from the capital; and Venice possessed 
scarcely any thing beyond the marshes with 
which she was surrounded, among the weaves 
of the Adriatic. Availing herself of the fa¬ 
vourable circumstances which presented them¬ 
selves, she soon obtained a footing on the Con¬ 
tinent. The province of the Trevisane, with 
the city of Treviso itself, were subjected before 
the conclusion of the fourteenth century ; and 
early in the ensuing century, she acquired more 
valuable dominions. Verona, Vicenza, and Pa¬ 
dua, after having remained during many^years, 
in possession of the family of Scala, had passed 
into that of Carrara. Francis the Second, then 
lord of those beautiful cities and their rich 
dependencies, might be esteemed the most 
powerful and formidable neighbour of the Com¬ 
monwealth, on account of his immediate vici¬ 
nity to the city of Venice. He had given um¬ 
brage to the Senate, by various acts of treachery 
or violence; and had become equally obnoxious 
to his own subjects, by his exactions and op- 


** Laugler, Hittolre de Venise, passim. 
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pressions. War was therefore declared against 
him j and though he made a long, as well as a 
desperate defence, he was ultimately deprived 
of his territories, taken prisoner, and in person 
conducted to Venice, as Perses or Jugurtha had 
been carried to antient Rome. Vicenza and 
Verona voluntarily transferred their allegiance 
soon afterwards from Francis de Carrara, to the 
Venetian state. Padua, after a siege, having 
surrendered, was in like manner incorporated 
into the Republic, with the unanimous consent 
of its citizens. Their immunities and privileges 
were carefully preserved by the enlarged po¬ 
licy of Venice, which in this respect likewise 
emulated the Roman principles; and which 
country, in consequence of these augmentations 
of territory, began to assume a considerable 
rank among the Italian states. The immense 
resources which that people possessed, may be 
in some degree estimated by a consideration of 
the expences incurred during the prosecution 
of the war against Carrara. They are asserted 
to have amounted to the incredible sum of two 
millions of ducats'. No European power ex¬ 
cept Venice, could have sustained, in the pe¬ 
riod of which we are treating, so vast an ex¬ 
penditure. “ 

While they were thus becoming powerful at 
home, their foreign dominions augmented in a 
similar proportion. Many cities of Albania, 

^ X^ear nine hundred thousand pounds sterling* 

M i^uglers vol. T* p. 194—245* Modem Universal History, voL 

jixTii. p* . 

Y 4 Epirus, 
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c Epirus, and Greece, having implored their pro- 

^ tection, sought to be received into the rank of 
1405— subjects. The terror of the Turkish arras, which 
advancing rapidly under the Ottoman Sultans, 
menaced the Greek empire with speedy and 
total subversion, constituted the principal mo¬ 
tive for inducing these petty states to reclaim 
the Venetian interposition. Argos and Napoli 
de Romania, two maritime cities, situate on the 
Eastern shore of the Morea, were sold by their 
possessor to the Republic, for a very incon¬ 
siderable sum. Lepanto, the Naupactus of anti¬ 
quity, memorable for the two greatest naval en¬ 
gagements w'hich history commemorates j that of 
Actium between Antony and Octavius, and the 
battle of Lepanto in modern times, fought by 
Don John of Austria against the Turks;—this 
important place, the capital of Livadia, follow¬ 
ed the example of Argos, which was imitated 
by Patras. The possession of Lepanto and Pa¬ 
tras, situate on opposite sides of the entrance 
of the Gulph of Corinth, rendered the Repub¬ 
lic completely mistress of Greece on one quar¬ 
ter, as Negropont did on the other. Both were 
sold or ceded to her by the degenerate princes, 
descendants of the Paloeologi, or the Comneni, 
who then feebly swayed the sceptre of Constan¬ 
tine, while their empire was reduced nearly to 
Albania the Walls of the imperial city. The province of 

raatia^rab- northern extremity of the Adri- 

dued. atic, next fell into the hands of the Venetians, 
after a vigorous resistance. Prosecuting their 
conquests, they successively invaded and sub¬ 
dued 
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dued the territories of Istria, Dalmatia, and 
Albania, on the eastern shore of the same 
Gulph. The islands of Curzola, Lezina, and 
many others, which formed dependencies of 
Dalmatia and Albania,, experienced a similar 
fate. Soon after the commencement of the fif- 


C H A P. 



1440. 


teenth century, the vast tract of maritime coun¬ 
try, extending from the mouths of the river Po, 
round the head of the Venetian Gulf, quite 
to tlie frontiers of Epirus, had become com¬ 
pletely reduced to the obedience of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 


Attentive not less to the advantages of peace, Commwc* 
and to the protection of commerce, than to the 
augmentation of their territorial possessions; 
the Senate, in the following year renewed the 
treaty subsisting with the Sultan of Egypt. The 
productions of India, transmitted by the Red- 
Sea, thro* Suez, down the Nile, to Alexandria^ 
being there received by the Venetians, were cir¬ 
culated over all Europe. Their utmost exertions 
ivere made at the court of Cairo, to secure the 
exclusive possession of this inexhaustible source 
of wealth, so essential to their grandeur; while 
on every side the Republic continued to extend 
its power and dominions. Corinth was ceded 
to them by the Greek prince, or Despot of the 
Morea, who dreaded its falling into the hands 
of Amurath the Second, the Turkish Emperor. 

The two valuable provinces of the Bergamasque Further ac- 
and the Brescian, which formed part of the de- 
pendencies of the Milanese, were subjected by 
Venice, after a war of long continuance, sus¬ 


tained 
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CHAP, tained against Philip Visconti, Duke of Milan. 
■ _f That prince relinquished his title to Brescia and 
1440. Bergamo, by a treaty of peace which took place 
between him and the Venetians. To these ac- 


1440— 

1490. 

Usurpation 
of the 
island of 
Cyprus. 


quisitions was added Ravenna, which city, after 
having been mortgaged by its sovereign to th6 
Republic, was voluntarily surrendered, some 
years afterwards, by the inhabitants.® 

Encouraged by the facility with which so 
many cities and provinces were conquered or 
obtained, the Senate ventured on an act of 
usurpation, most unjustifiable in its nature. 
The house of Lusignan had reigned for ages 
in Cyprus; and on the decease of James, the 
last male of that illustrious family, his domi¬ 
nions were secured by the powerful interposi¬ 
tion of the Venetians, to his Queen Catherine 
Cornaro, niece of Andrew Cornaro, a senator 
of Venice. She was solemnly adopted by the 
Commonwealth ; and in consequence of that 
protection, she received from the Sultan of 
Egypt, to whom the kingdom of Cyprus was 
tributary, the investiture of the island; though 
the right of blood had unquestionably devolved 
to Charlotte of Lusignan, sister to the deceased 
king. After having enjoyed the external ho¬ 
nors of royalty during several years, the Senate, 
apprehensive that Catherine, at some time or 
other, might transfer her claims to a foreign 
state, and eager to gain possession of so rich a 
prize, compelled the unfortunate Queen to sign 
her own abdication. She consented with re- 


^ Laugier> toI. v. vi. passim. 

luctance ^ 
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liictance; embarked on board a Venetian fleet chap. 

to escort her; and was detained in honor- . , 

aE>le captivity, during the remainder of her life, 1440— 

at the castle of Azolo, in the Trevisane. The 
similarity of the fate of Catherine Cornaro, with 
that of the unfortunate Maria Louisa, daughter 
of* Charles the Fourth, King of Spain; herself 
Queen-regent of Etruria, dethroned by her 
Corsican master in 1808; proves how much 
history perpetually presents the same scenes, 
under different names. Both queens, after be¬ 
ing elevated to a throne, were compelled by 
the same revolutionary hand which raised them, 
to descend from it; and both, detained in cap¬ 
tivity, one at Azolo, the other at Marseilles, 
have exhibited alike monuments of the preca¬ 
rious nature of greatness, acquired or confer¬ 
red by usurped power. After the departure 
of Catherine, the standard of St. Mark was im¬ 
mediately displayed at Nicosia and Famagosta, 
the two capitals of Cyprus. No attention what¬ 
ever was paid to the reclamations of Louis, 

Prince of Savoy, who had married Charlotte of 
Lusignan, the rightful heiress; and the Egyp¬ 
tian Sultan having invested the embassador sent 
by Venice, with the accustomed formalities, as 
sovereign, on condition of receiving a yearly 
tribute of eight thousand Ducats the island of 
Cyprus became completely reduced to the obe¬ 
dience of the Republic.' 

^ A sum not very short of four thousand pounds. 

• Laugier, vol. vi. passim, and vol, vii. p.447—Mod. Univ. 

Hist ToLxxvii. p. 417, ai8. 
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So incontestable a proof of rapacious ambi¬ 
tion, accompanied with so flagrant a violation 
of all the principles of justice, did not fail to- 
excite condemnation, and to spread, an alarm 
thro’out all Italy. But, the Venetian power, 
cemented by wisdom, and sustained by com¬ 
merce, continued still to make new acquisitions 
on every side. Trani, Otranto, and Brindisi, 
maritime cities situate on the eastern coast of 
Apulia, were ceded to them by Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, as the price of a body of auxi¬ 
liaries, lent by the republic to that prince. 
Gallipoli, another important port and city of 
the same province, had been previously taken 
by their forces, from Alfonso, the predecessor. • 
of Ferdinand. Louis tlie Twelfth, King of 
France, from his eagerness to gain admission 
into Lombardy, contributed in his turn to¬ 
wards their aggrandizement. Previous to the 
attack which he made ujmn the Milanese, in the 
beginning of his reign, he, by treaty concluded 
with the Venetians, dismembered from that 
duchy, the territory of the Cremonese, the city 
of Cremona, and other possessions situated be¬ 
tween the rivers Po and Adda. An army, com¬ 
manded by Alviano, speedily took possession of 
them, almost without opposition." 

It is at this era, with the conclusion of the 
fifteenth century, that we may date the highest 
point of elevation to which Venice attained ; 

•* Laugier yol. vii. p. 433—435, and vol. viii. p. 5I— 61, and p. 95 » 
and p. 107—iio» ' 
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and from which eminence she almost immedi- chap. 
ately and rapidly began to decline. No object . 

more worthy of historical attention, can pre- 1500. 
sent itself, than to contemplate the Republic in 
. the Zenith to which industry, policy, and vigor 
had gradually conducted her, in the course of 
about three hundred years. The Venetian do- Domi- 
rninions then comprised some of the most fer- 
tile provinces of Lombardy, extending from the 
mouths of the Po, north to the confines of 
Carniola and the Tyrol, which formed part 
of the dominions of the house of Austria; to- ' 
gether with a considerable tract of coast along 
the kingdom of Naples, at the other extremity 
of Italy. The whole eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, including Dalmatia and Albania, a 
great part of Epirus and the Morea, com¬ 
bined with the two islands of Candia and Cy¬ 
prus, gave them an unlimited command of the 
Mediterranean and the Levant. These vast Force*, 
dominions were protected by a considerable 
army, and a still more formidable navy. Their 
arsenal, the best provided of any in Europe, 
was constantly supplied with every species of 
military weapons, and artillery: nor could any 
state vie with them in the celerity and facility 
which they possessed, of equipping a fleet \ 

The commerce of Europe, and of Asia, might Trade, 
be said to center in the harbour of Venice; and 
with what vigilance the Senate defended this 
source of their greatness, is evident from their 
uuremitted attention to retain the friendship of 

‘ Mod, Univ. His, ToUxxTii, p. ^46, ^47. 
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. the Mammeluc Sultans of Egypt, as well as of 
^ the Turkish Emperors. Repeated commercial 
treaties were made with those princes, in the 
course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
notwithstanding the prevailing prejudices which 
stigmatized as impious or criminal, all inter¬ 
course and connexions with the enemies of the' 
Christian faith ^ The manufactures of glass and 
chrystal, altogether unknown in France and 
England, wete confined to the Venetians ex¬ 
clusively, and were principally carried on at 
Murano, one of the marshy islands in the vici¬ 
nity of the capital. Their beauty and rarity 
rendered them the admiration of all the Euro¬ 
pean nations.* 

The revenues of the Republic were not only 
very considerable j but, such wealth had com¬ 
merce diffused among every class of the people, 
that when the public treasure became drained 
by the continual and expensive wars in which 
Venice almost unremittingly engaged, resources 
were never wanting to find pecuniary supplies. 
It is not without astonishment, that we peruse 
the accounts transmitted by the most accurate 
historians of the age, on this article. The short 
war, carried on against Hercules, Duke of Fer- 
rarai which scarcely lasted more than two years, 
cost three millions, six hundred thousand Du¬ 
cats of gold, or above a million and a half 
sterling®. No sovereign in Europe, at that pe¬ 
riod', could have found means to raise so vast a 

^ Laugier, vol. vii. p. 474 — 477 » P* 376» 377. * Ibid. p. 4 i* 

* Mod. Univ. HUt. vol. xxvii. p. %14,, 
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sum. In order to reimburse the public trea-.c hap. 
sury, exhausted by such an expenditure, the . ^ 

Senate, immediately after the termination of 1500. 
hostilities in 1484, laid very severe duties on 
all foreign articles of merchandize imported 
into Venice. Every vessel entering the ports 
of the Republic, was compelled to pay one 
hundred Ducats, or near forty five pounds ster¬ 
ling, for the permission to drop anchor} thirty 
per cent, on the "cargo j ten pence on every 
measure of wheat; and five Ducats on the mea¬ 
sure of oil, in addition to the duties previously 
exacted. Such impositions, which approached 
nearly to a prohibition, gave rise to strong, but 
meifectiial remonstrances, from the city and re¬ 
public of Ragusa, placed on the opposite coast 
of the Adriatic.® 

The civil administration of Venice was not WUe and 
only wise and vigorous; but, their system ofju- 
risprudence was gentle and beneficent. The peo¬ 
ple, attached to their governors, by the security 
which they enjoyed, and by the impartial exe¬ 
cution of the laws, manifested the warmest af¬ 
fection to the state. Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ravenna^ and many other petty Italian powers, 
eagerly sought to be admitted into their pro¬ 
tection, and to become members of the Vene-- 
tian Commonwealth. In order to accomplish 
it, they expelled their antient possessors, and 
opened their gates to receive the delegates sent ?: 
by the Senate. Even during the most disastrous 
periods of foreign invasion, their allegiance 

• Laugicr, YtU yii. p.444--447. 
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CHAP, and fidelity, which remained unshaken, bore the 
^ ^ strongest testimony to the lenity, as well as to 

1500. the wisdom of the government. 

Luxury minister to luxury and splen- 

’ dor, were in no country arrived to so great a 
height during the fifteenth century, as at Ve¬ 
nice. When the Emperor of Germany, Frederic 
the Third, and Leonora his wife, visited that 
city in 1452, their reception was beyond measure 
magnificent. Even the principal streets were 
hung with scarlet and purple silks, or decorated 
with cloth. Crowns of gold, ornamented with 
jewels, were presented to their imperial majes¬ 
ties; and the Venetian ladies offered to the Em¬ 
press, a cradle and dress for a child, studded with 
gold, diamonds, and pearls, of immense value*. 
These marks of opulence and liberality were 
again exhibited, on Frederic’s second visit to 
Venice, in 1469. The Emperor, together with all 
his attendants, tho’ very numerous, were enter¬ 
tained at the expence of the Senate, during the 
period of his residence in their dominions ^ 
Lctten, Nor Were the polite arts and learning held in 
andsci- jgjgs estimation, than wealth and commerce. 
The library of St. Mark formed one of the 
earliest, and best endowed collections of that 
nature, which was founded in Italy, the nurse 
of modern science. Petrarch, so celebrated for 
,his genius and poetic productions, gave birth 
•to the institution itself, as early as 1365; and 

^ Laugier^ rol. vli. p. 40, 41. Mod. Univ. Hist. yoLzxtu. p«i8i> 
184. Note. 

^ Laugier, vol. vii. p. aja. 
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the preference which he made of Venice above chap. 
any other of the Italian cities, for depositing vi. 
his literary treasures, proves hoW' worthy he 
esteemed the Venetian people to possess so va¬ 
luable a bequest. The Senate received the pre¬ 
sent with public testimonies of gratitude and • 
satisfaction". Above a hundred years after¬ 
wards, in 1468, the learned Cardinal Bessarion 
augmented this library, by the present of his 
. numerous manuscripts. His letter to the Doge, 
Christopher Moro, and the answer of that su¬ 
preme magistrate to' the Cardinal, which still 
exists are among the most curious and precious 
monuments of the fifteenth century, transmit¬ 
ted to us. They afford an, incontestable proof of 
the high veneration in which learning was held 
at Venice, as well as of the respect paid to 
men of letters ^ The invention of printing was Printing, 
brought thither from Germany, in 1460, by 
Nicholas Jenson; who, from the ample privi¬ 
leges granted him by the Senate, speedily amass- 
• ed a considerable fortune ’, Neither Rome, 
Florence, or Naples, in the fifteenth century, 
afforded the same protection to the arts, nor 
equal personal security for life and property, as 
did Venice. The temporal power of the popes, 
as sovereigns, was not yet sufficiently established 
in the former city, before the pontificates of 
Borgia and Rovere, better known as Alexander 
the Sixth, and Julius the Second. Florence, 
even under Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medicis, 


• Laugler, Yol.iv. p. 164—167. 
^ Ibid. Vol. vii. p. 
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CHAP, was agitated by popular convulsions, and be> 

. . came the theatre of frequent commotions: 

J500. while Naples, after the subversion of the Arra- 
gonese dynasty in 1494, overrun by the French, 
exhibited a scene of complete revolution. 
Superiority Still less could any other European capital 
to the"**^* enter into competition with Venice at that pe- 
Other ca* riod. London, only a rude accumulation of 
EuroU^ wooden buildings, the inhabitants of which city 
were deficient in every article of refinement; 
limited in its commercial transactions to a few 
staple commodities, and possessing scarcely any 
manufactures;-—London had scarcely emerged 
from the sanguinary scenes, which, during the 
long contest between the two rival roses, de¬ 
luged it with royal and noble blood. The 
despotism of Henry the Seventh was not less 
gloomy, and scarcely less ferocious, than the 
tyranny of Richard the Third. Nor did Paris 
possess any attractions to allure strangers, artists, 
or men of genius, to the banks of the Seine. 
Louis the Eleventh, and Charles the Eighth re¬ 
sided principally, and held their court, not at 
Paris, but in some of the royal castles along the 
Loire; particularly at Blois, Plessis-les-Tours, 
or Amboise. The French metropolis was des¬ 
titute of every pretension to elegance, or even 
to comfort, cleanliness, and salubrity. It was 
hot till the accession of Francis the First, in 
1515, that any amelioration in these particulars, 
took place; as in England, similar improvements, 
began to manifest themselves under Henry the 
Eighth and Wolsey, nearly about the same, 
time. Lisbon, at the commencement of Ema¬ 
nuel's 
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nuel’s reign, in 1497, preparing to A P, 

burst from obscurity, under the auspices of ^ 
Vasco de Gama. Spain, recently consolidated isoo. 
into one monarchy, had not properly any capital 
under Ferdinand and Isabella; who removed 
their court to Burgos, Toledo, Saragossa, or 
Seville, as circumstances dictated. As little 
'could Vienna, Prague, or any of the German 
cities hold out temptations to visit them. At 
the close of the fifteenth century, a philosopher, 
a merchant, a man of science, or a voluptuary, 
would equally have chosen Venice for the place 
of his residence, in preference to any other of 
the great cities of Europe. 

The discovery of a passage to India, round 1500— 
the Cape of Good Hope; an event which no 
wisdom could have foreseen, previous to its ac- the decline 
complishment; and the effects resulting from public^*’ 
which, no exertions of the Venetian policy or 
arms could avert; gave the first mortal wound 
to a fabric, reared with so much skill. This 
great change, which took place about the con¬ 
clusion of the fifteenth century, soon transferred 
the commerce of the east, from the Adriatic to 
the Tagus ; from Venice, to Lisbon. Another 
event, which accelerated the downfall of the 
Republic, happened nearly at the same period, 
or followed it in quick succession. Louis the League of 
Twelfth, King of France, displeased at the Cambray. 
Senate for having signed a truce with the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian the First, against whom they 
were jointly engaged in war, determined on 
their humiliation* In order to effect it, he had 

z 2 the 
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CHAP, the imprudence ,to unite with his natural and 
. . implacable enemies, Maximilian, and Ferdinand 

isao— the Catholic, King of Spain, for the destruction 
ijo8, of Venice ; the only ally beyond the Alps, 
upon whose friendship and adherence he could, 
or indeed ought to have relied. Julius the 
Second, then occupying the papal see, together 
with the Dukes of Savoy and Ferrara, acceded - 
to this formidable confederacy; which had for 
its object, the reduction of Venice to her ori¬ 
ginal condition, and the future limitation of 
. her dominions to the marshes in which the city 

is situated, after having divided her spoils among 
the members of the league. ^ 

*509— A single battle, gained by Louis in person, 
over Petigliano and Alviano, the two Venetian 
commanders, neat Agnadel, decided the fate of 
the Commonwealth. Such was the conster¬ 
nation, which this unexpected victory occasion¬ 
ed, that all resistance seemed to cease on the 
part of the vanquished. The cities of Brescia, 
Bergamo, and Cremona, were immediately sur¬ 
rendered to the French. Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua having sent their submissions to 
Maximilian, possession was taken of those places 
by his commissaries. The papal troops at the 
same time over-ran the territory of Ravenna; 
Conquests while the provinces of Istria and Friuli were 
iiSw””' German forces; and of all the 

Venetian possessions in Italy, only the city of 
Treviso ventured to shut its gates against the 
enemy. Had the King of France, or the £tn> 

* Lmgier, yoL yiii* p* 

‘ . . peCP^ 
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peror of Germany, availing themselves without chap. 
delay of these advantages, advanced to the ca- ^ , 

pital; it is probable that Venice itself must 1509— 
have fallen, and the Republic might have been 
finally annihilated. But the misunderstanding 
and opposition of interests, which speedily arose 
among the princes who composed the confede¬ 
racy, allowed the Senate time to recover from 
their depression. Padua was regained by a for¬ 
tunate effort, and twice resisted the utmost 
efforts of Maximilian to reduce it anew to his 
obedience. This success was followed by the re- ^ 
capture of Vicenza. The Venetians, awaken- netian#. 
ed from their panic, made incredible exertions 
to save, and to extricate the Commonwealth. 

Louis, the most formidable enemy with whom 
they were engaged, sensible of the political 
eri^or which he had committed, and disgusted 
with his allies, not only quitted the league; but 
soon afterwards joined himself by treaty with 
the Republic, against those very powers with 
whom he had so lately acted in concert. 

Under the pressure of a long and disastrous 
war, the Senate and people equally manifest¬ 
ed an unshaken fortitude j repeatedly disdain¬ 
ing to listen to any overtures for peace, except 
such as were consistent with their national 
dignity, and which would reinstate them in 
their lost possessions. Francis the First, who 
succeeded Louis the Twelfth, adhered to his 
predecessor’s engagements with Venice. Bre¬ 
scia and Bergamo w’ere retaken by their joint 
arms; and at the treaty of Brussels made be¬ 
tween Francis and Maximilian, it was stipu- 

z 3 lated 
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CHAP, lated that Ver<Hia, the sole remaining conquest' 
■ of the latter prince, should be restored to its 

1509— antient masters. Of all the dominions or de- 
pendencies of the Republic, only Cremona, and 
some inconsiderable towns of Lombardy, were 
Resource, tom from her by the confederates, who associ- 
nedaM^** complete ruin *. It is not without 

amazement, that we contemplate the resources 
of a comparatively small Italian commonwealth, 
able to resist, and finally to dissipate a combina¬ 
tion of the most powerful European monarchies 
and states; equal to sustaining an uninterrupted 
series of operations, naval and military, for above 
seven years ; and concluding the war, by a re¬ 
covery of almost all her lost possessions. Her 
industry, trade, and manufactures, which were 
still vigorous, enabled the government to sup¬ 
port the immense expenditure of public money; 
and the wisdom of the Senate appeared in no 
act more eminently conspicuous, than in the 
modes adopted for raising the necessary sup¬ 
plies, without oppressing, or exhausting their 
subjectsBut, the commercial source from 
which these finances had long been drawn, be¬ 
ing on its decline; the state, enfeebled by its 
efforts, and possessing no means of replenish¬ 
ing its coffers, gradually sunk in the scale of 
the European system. 

After the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 
Italy beheld itself in danger of universal sub- 


IJI 7 » 
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* Laugier, vol.viii. andix. passim. Mod. Univ. His. vol. xxvii. 
p. 845—297* Mezerai> His. de France, vol.vii. passim. 

> ‘ T.atigier, vol.viii. p. 460. 
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jjection, from his successor, Charles the Fifth. CHAP. 
That prince, possessed of the kingdom of Na- . . 

pies by descent, and master of the duchy of 1519— 
Milan by force of arms, after the extinction of 
the family of Sforza, in addition to his other ©f the Re¬ 
vast dominions; overawed and intimidated the 
surrounding states. The Venetian Senate, ne¬ 
vertheless, true to the balance of power, as well 
as watchful over their own interests, remained 
firm in their alliance with France during seve¬ 
ral years; and actively opposed the further pro¬ 
gress of the imperial aggrandizement. It was 
not till Francis the First, occupied by his plea¬ 
sures, negligent of the concerns of his crown 
beyond the Alps, and compelled by the incase 
pacity of his generals to abandon the Milanese, 
no longer extended protection to his allies; 
that the republic, unwillingly quitted him, and 
entered into connexions of policy with Charles 
the Fifth. When the French monarch, roused 
at length from his inaction, invaded Italy in 1524, 
and marched towards Milan in person, the Senate 
renewed with him the antient treaty of offen¬ 
sive alliance: but, apprehensive of the ven¬ 
geance which the Emperor might inflict on thenh, 
they kept it secret, till the fortunate issue of 
the siege of Pavia, then besieged by Francis, 
should enable them to divulge their change of 
system. The battle of Pavia, and the imprison¬ 
ment of the French King, who was conveyed to 
Madrid, left them, in common with the rest of 
Italy, almost at the mercy of the Spanish court. 

In this critical situation, they took measures to 

z 4 secure 
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CHAP, secure themselves from the danger which im- 
. ^ pended, by contracting an alliance with' the 

J5i9l_ Pope and the Florentines, for their mutual pre- 
servation. ' On the release of Francis from his 

t 

captivity, Venice instantly signed with him the 
treaty of Cognac; and sustained her part for 
several years, in the hostilities which were re¬ 
commenced between France and the Emperor. 
»j» 9 * Abandoned by her ally, at the peace of Cam- 
bray, the Senate made honourable conditions 
for the Republic at Bologna, and neither sacri¬ 
ficed her rights, nor departed from her dignity", 
profiting by her past experience, impove- 
aice. rished by the expenditure of more than five mil¬ 
lions of ducats, and annually diminishing in the 
extent of her foreign commercej Venice could 
never afterwards be drawn into any offensive 
operations, in favour of either Charles, or of 
Francis. The insidious propositions of the 
former, and the magnificent promises of the lat¬ 
ter prince, proved equally ineffectual to induce, 
or to terrify the Senate. Always armed for the 
protection of their own dominions, and prepared 
to punish any infraction of the treaties subsist¬ 
ing with foreign powers, they adhered to the 
most rigid neutrality. Henry the Second, King 
of France, inflamed with an hereditary passion 
to reconquer Naples and Milan, found the same 
steady resistance, when he repeatedly attempted 
to involve Venice in the quarrel. The Repub- 

** Laugier, vol. ix. p. 387—390, and toI. x. p.4i — 48. Mod. 
Uaiv. His. vol. xxvii. p. 367, 368. 
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lie, too wise again to appear either as an ally or c h a p. 
as an auxiliary, left the two crowns to decide < ^ 

their differences, without entering the lists. * 1529. 

A more formidable adversary than the house Turkish 
of Austria, began about this time to attract all 
the attention, and demanded all the vigilance of 
the Venetian government. The Turkish power, 
which for above two hundred years, had been 
advancing in the east with rapid strides, seemed 
to menace them with the most serious calamities. 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, Amurath the Second, then Emperor of 
the Turks, had deprived the Republic of the 
city and territory of Salonichi, the Thessalonica 
of antiquity; though ceded to Venice by the 
Greek emperor, John Paleologus, to whom it 
rightfully belonged Mahomet the Second, Progress of 
son and successor of Amurath, by the capture 
of Constantinople in 1453, became an object of perors. 
dread to all the Christian states; but, to none so 
peculiarly as to the Venetians; who, from the 
number and importance of their possessions in 
the Archipelago, the Morea, and along the 
coasts of Greece, had every reason to dread the 
attacks of so ambitious and powerful a neigh¬ 
bour. Induced by these considerations, the 
Senate, as early as 1455, ^*^^7 years after 
the extinction of the Greek empire, concluded 
a solemn treaty of peace and commerce with 
Mahpmet: but, as that Prince adhered to his • 


* Laugler, vol. x. p. 79—84. Mod. Univ. Hist, vol.xxvil. p.371. 
y History.of the Ottoman Empire, by Demetrius Cantemir, part i. 
book ii. p. 84. 
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CHAP, engagemeiits no longer than they appeared 
^ compatible with his interests, hostilities com-^ 
1^25, menced between their respective fleets, near 
the gulf of Corinth. The Venetians, repulsed 
before that city, were obliged to retreat in dis* 
order *. With a view to arrest the progress of 
Mahomet, in the ensuing year they entered 
into an alliance with the Sophy of Persia, and 
the Prince of Caramaiiia: but, neither the as< 
sistance of those Asiatic sovereigns, nor the 
efforts of the Republic, could impede the ad> 
vances of the Turkish Emperor, After taking 
Athens by storm, he appeared before the island 
of Negropont, the Euboea of the Greeks, at 
the head of three hundred ships, and seventy 
thousand troops. The city made a brave and 
desperate resistance; but, at length surrender* 
ed, together with the island itself*. Undis¬ 
mayed nevertheless by their misfortunes, the 
Senate sustained the war during several years, 
almost unsupported by. any other European 
state, against the whole power of the Ottoman 
empire, conducted by Mahomet. Croia, one of 
the strongest cities of Albania, which had been 
the capital of Scanderbeg, tc^ether with many 
inferior places, were successively lost. Dalma¬ 
tia was ravaged in turn; and Friuli was twice 
invaded by the Bashaw of Bosnia, who spread 
terror to the gates of Treviso, and even to the 
neighbourhood of Venice. The garrison of 

* Laugier, vol.vu. p. X07—ziz. 

* Ibid. p.z8z—x88, andp.ao3—205, aadp.»sz«>»38. Vaael. 
His.desTurc8, 4 to18. toI.u. p.zz7»za7* 
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Scutari alone, though situate in the vicinity of c h A P. 
Constantinople, repulsed the Turks, and resist- 
ed all their attacks: but, in order to obtain a 
peace, it became indispensable to cede that im- coa- 
portant fortress. Mahomet dictated the terms ^ithMa- . 
of pacification; retained all his most valuable homet the 
conquests; exacted a tribute of ten thousand 
Ducats annually, as the price of his friendship; 
and became more formidable than ever to the 
Republic. He adhered nevertheless inviolably 
to the treaty, till the period of his death.. 

On the accession of Bajazet the Second in Negotia- 
1481, that Prince renewed and confirmed the 
peace signed by his father; but, the Senate Secend. 
having not long afterwards, gained possession of 
the two islands of Zant and Cephalonia, situated 
near the entrance of the Adriatic, the Turkish * 
Emperor instantly demanded them, as constitut¬ 
ing dependencies of his dominions. Terrified at 
the menaces with which the requisition was ac¬ 
companied, the Republic did not venture to 
resist; but a sort of compromise was obtained 
from the indulgence of the Porte. Cephalonid 
having been delivered up to the Bashaw of'the 
Morea, Zant remained to the Venetians, upon 
payment of an annual tribute of five hundred 
Ducats. This concession having appeased tlie 
Sultan, he allowed them to enjoy a precarious 
repose during several years; when his ambition 
prompting him to new enterprizes, he recom¬ 
menced hostilities. Appearing in person before 


^ Van*l. vol. ii. p.Z3i-~i38, and p. *47—160 
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CHAP. Lepanto, while his fleet precluded all succours 
VI. by sea, the garrison capitulated j and various 
cities in the Morea followed the example. The 
Venetians, notwithstanding, procured soon af¬ 
terwards an honourable peace from Bajazet; 
w'ho, attacked in Europe by the Kings of Hun¬ 
gary and Poland, and in Asia by the Sophy of 
Persia, readily listened to the proposals of ac¬ 
commodation made him by the Venetian embas¬ 
sador. Cephalonia was restored to the Repub¬ 
lic, and all the commercial immunities enjoyed 
by the nation in the Ottoman dominions, were 
confirmed. During the state of depression, to 
which Venice was reduced by the effects of the 
league of Cambray, it was even once deter¬ 
mined in the Senate, to implore the protection 
and assistance of Bajazet: but, the Emperor 
Maximilian having raised the siege of Padua, 
and their affairs assuming a more favourable- 
aspect, the measure was not carried into exe¬ 
cution. * 

Selim the First having dethroned his father in 
1215, and seized on the Turkish empire, found 
too much occupation in subjecting his domi¬ 
nions, and in extirpating the adherents of his 
brother Achmet, to permit of his immediately 
carrying war into the territories of Venice. He 
readily therefore confirmed the subsisting treaty, 
and thereby secured his tranquillity in that quar¬ 
ter. But, no sooner was he liberated from his 


Conduct 
of Selim, 
and of 
Solyman, 
towards 
Venice. 


^ Cantimir, parti, bookiii. p«ii 6 *—Vanel, vohli p. 171 
%• passim. 
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CHAP, taken by the Venetians for pirates, first alie- 
. . nated the mind, and roused the indignation of 

1539, the Sultan. ^ The artifices and expostulations 
ii4o* of Charles the Fifth, who exerted every endea* 

vour to involve the Venetians in a war against 
Solyman, widened the breach. After vehe¬ 
ment debates in the senate, and great irresolu¬ 
tion, it was by a very slender majority in that 
assembly, resolved to join the league of the 
Pope and the Emperor, against the Turks. 
This determination, embraced contrary to the 
opinions of the wisest members of the legisla¬ 
ture, became productive only of loss and misfor¬ 
tune to the State. The combined fleets at- 
chieved no enterprize of moment. Andrew 
Doria, who commanded in chief, tho* one of 
the most celebrated naval characters of that 
century, neglected, or refused the fairest occa¬ 
sions of combating Barbarossa with advantage. 
Procrastination, or distrust and jealousy, which 
characterised' every operation of the imperial 
commander, impeded the general success. 
Wearied with these obstacles, injured in their 
trade, diminished in their revenues, incapable 
of supporting the heavy pecuniary impositions 
laid on to maintain the war, betrayed by their 
own ministers, and receiving no essential ser¬ 
vice from their allies, the Senate condescended 

1540. to sue for a separate peace. Solyman, after a 
Peace con- short delay, and affected reluctance, consented 
eluded. treat; but, it was as a conqueror, who grants 

and dictates to a vanquished enemy. Napoli 
di Romania, and Malvasia, the only two re- 
14 maining 
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maining possessions of Venice in the Morea, chap. 
were ceded to him as the price; and three hun- . , 

dred thousand Ducats were paid to the Turkish 1^40. 
Sultan, to reimburse him for the expences of a 
war, which had produced to the Republic, only 
injury and dishonor.® 

Instructed by experience, the Senate em- ij4o— 

braced more salutary measures, and determined. 
from that period to cultivate assiduously the period of 
friendship of the Porte. Conscious of the great P***^*’ 
disparity of force between them, annually di¬ 
minishing in their financial resources, and in¬ 
capable of recovering the commerce which 
fortune, combined with enterprize, had thrown 
into the possession of the Portugueze; Ve¬ 
nice no longer stood forward, after the mid¬ 
dle of the sixteenth century, as a principal, 
either in the commotions of Italy, or against, 
the Ottoman power. Peace became the only 
object of their counsels j and a rigid neutrality, 
the first measure which they pursued for its at¬ 
tainment. Such were their apprehensions of 
irritating the Sultan, and their dread of another 
rupture, that in order to avoid it, they thought 
scarce any concession too important. This 
timidity was evinced by their promptitude and 
anxiety to stifle every occasion of quarrel, and 
to purchase a continuance of tranquillity, by 
presents to the Vizier and principal ministers 
at Constantinople. Solyman, who wanted not, 
enemies to occupy his arms, graciously accepted 

® VaneU VoLii. and iii. passim. Cantemir, part i. book iii. p. <74 
•-A94. Laugier, vol. ix. passim, and p.564—^579. 
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CHAP, their proffered friendship, and remained till the 
. end of his life and reign, in amity with the Re- 
1540— public. An uninterrupted peace of twenty-six 
years, seemed to have obliterated all animosi¬ 
ties, and to have extinguished any cause for a 
rupture. But, these ajipearances soon changed 
on the accession of Selim the Second j and Ve¬ 
nice, long disused to hostilities, found herself 
' unwillingly compelled again to arm for her own 
protection.* 

1566— The new Sultan did not immediately betray 
Att*ck°of intention to infringe the treaties subsisting 
Cyprus, by between the Turks and Venetians : on the 
Selim the contrary, he began by confirming them; but, 
.econ . subsequent conduct soon displayed his real 
determination. The island of Cyprus, for more 
than half a century, had excited the ambition 
of the Ottoman princes; who, after having 
exterminated the Mammelucs, and subjected 
Egypt, had still permitted this tributary king¬ 
dom to remain in the hands of the Repub¬ 
lic of Venice. Selim was allured to attempt 
its reduction, by many motives; the fertility of 
the soil; its vicinity to Syria and Egypt; and 
the probable facility with which the conquest 
might be effected. The Senate, unwilling to 
engage in war, was likewise incredulous and 
negligent in arming for its defence : while .the 
Turkish- fleet having landed, invested Fama- 
gosta, and besieged Nicosia, the two capitals. 


* Vanely vol. ii. p. 450—408. passim, 
passim. 
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The latter city, vigorously pressed, and ill pre- chap. 
pared for resistance, was taken after a siege of . . 

fourteen days; but, Famagosta repulsed the as- 1569. 
sailants.' 

/ 

Meanwhile, the Venetian government, re- i57o- * 
, luctant to commence hostilities from the con- forcedVor 
sciousness of its weakness, but reduced to that resisting 
necessity by the arrogance and attacks of Se- Turki, 
lim ; asserting its antient courage, prepared vi¬ 
gorously to repel the invaders. A great league 
was formed for their protection, with the Holy 
See, and Philip the Second of Spain. Re¬ 
sources adequate to the magnitude of the emer- 
gencyj were found in the patriotism of every 
class of subjects. The greatest exertions were 
made in fitting out a formidable and well ap¬ 
pointed fleet. Succours were sent to the Cy¬ 
priots ; and after many delays, the combined 
naval- forces of Spain, Rome, and Venice, ef¬ 
fected their junction. But, the opposite inter¬ 
ests of the confederate pow'ers; the insincerity 
and duplicity of Philip ; and the numerous im¬ 
pediments raised against any joint plan of offen¬ 
sive operation, rendered abortive all these prepa¬ 
rations.' The first campaign produced scarcely 
any event of moment. Even the illustrious vie- 1571* 
tory of Lepanto, gained over the Turks in the 
second' year, was not improved, and did not 
regain the island of Cyprus. Famagosta, after 
sustaining a siege of more than twelve months, 
and having been reduced to extremities, capitu- 

^ Laugier, to 1 « x. p. 135—aoa. ' • ' . ^ 

VOibp I# A A Isitcd. 
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c H A Pi lated. Cyprus became a Turkish province* 
. ^ No effectual impression could be made on the 
ijfx. Ottoman dominions, either in Albania, or in 
Epirus* Their fleet, which seemed to have 
patgu. been annihilated by Don John of Austria at 
Lepanto, was speedily refitted, and appeared on 
the coast of the Morea, under the command of 
Ulucciali, ready to try anew the chance of war. 
Selim relaxed in none of his demands, and me* 
naced Dalmatia with his forces. A third cam* 
paign had only proved the impracticability of 
effecting any enterprize, in concert with the 
combined squadrons: while on the other hand, 
Philip’s reluctance to lend his aid towards re¬ 
covering Cyprus, or permitting his gallies to 
become subservient to the Venetian greatness^ 
had become manifest and incontestable. Pius 
the Fiflh, who had enthusiastically supported 
the war, in a double capacity, as a sovereign, 
and as a pontiff, was no more; nor did Gregory 
the Thirteenth possess the energy or affection 
to the cause, which had distinguished his {we- 
decessor in the chair of St. Peter. France was 
in close alliance with the Porte; and the other 
European states were either unable or unwih 
ling to assist the Venetians. Abandoned to 
their own strength, they felt their insufllcienc^ 
to combat the power of the Turkish empire, 
then in its meridian; and their alliances had 
hitherto only aggravated their mi^ortunes. In 
' this situation, they opened a negotiation for 
peace, at Constantinople $ and Selim, satisfied 
with his acquisition of Cyprus, readily con- 
16 sented 
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aented to a separate treaty, which was pur- chap.' 
chased on the part of the Republic, by a ces^ . f 
lion of that island, and the payment of a con- 
siderable sum to the Sultan. They were too 
well justified, by his late conquest, and by their 
own state of depression, in concluding the war. Separata 
at any price. Even Philip himself expressed 
neither indignation nor surprize, at their having Venice.^ 
withdrawn from a confederacy, which had not 
profited of the most signal victory ever obtained 
over the Ottomans, or atchieved any enterprize 
beneficial to the Venetians.* 

It is at this sera, with the termination of the S574> 
Turkish war, that it may be proper to take a v^c^at 
view, and to form an estimate, of the situation tiu» period, 
and resources of Venice. That Republic no' 
longer occupied the conspicuous and enviable 
place which she had filled in the European 
aystem, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Her dominions' had suffered great di- Dimino. 
lapidations, from the successive inroads of the 
infidels; and some of her most fertile colonies oftn^t. 
or provinces, had been subjected to the Ma¬ 
hometan power. Albania, Epirus, Greece, the 
Morea, Cyprus, and many of the islands in the 
Archipelago, which had been once theirs, either 
in whole, or in part, were no longer under her 
controul. Even her remaining possessions, Dal¬ 
matia, Candia, and Corfu, were held by a pre¬ 
carious tenure. Various channels of commerce 


» Cantemir, part i. book iil. p. Vanelf toL iii. p. af 
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CHAP, were dried up, and no new sources of wealth 
. — J were opened to industry. The inestimable mo- 
15 74 * nopoly of the spice trade, which for ages had 
rendered Venice opulent, was irrecoverably 
transferred to another nation; and all the 
commodities of Arabia and India found their 
way into Europe, by the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was impossible for 
human wisdom to discover a remedy adequate 
to redressing this injury. Even the navigation 
of the Adriatic, over which inland sea, Venice 
had arrogated a sort of exclusive sovereignty, 
: was become very insecure. , The Turkish ad¬ 
miral, in 1571, during the course of the war, 
had advanced so far up the Gulf on the Dal¬ 
matian coast, as not only to desolate the islands 
of Curzola and Lezina, but, to strike terror 
into Venice itself**. Besides these enemies, a 
nation of pirates, denominated Uscoques, whose 
. principal retreat was the town of Segna in Mor- 
lachia, on the eastern side of the Gulf; being 
secretly protected by the princes of the house, 
of Austria, committed perpetual depredations 
on the vessels of the Republic. Those barba¬ 
rous outlaws were indeed repeatedly pursued to 
their harbours or fastnesses, and destroyed; but 
they as constatitty revived, and renewed their* 
enormities.' j 

Revenues. With the territories and commerce of Venice, * 
necessarily sunk those immense revenues which 


•* Laugier, to1.x. p. aaa—* 34 . 

'■ Ibid. p. no, III, and p. i»3—-.125. 

f. • 
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rendered her once so powerful; and which had 
been exhausted to such a degree by the late 
onerous and expensive war, that expedients the 
most pernicious had been from necessity adopt* 
ed, in order to raise funds for its prosecution. 
The incredible sum of three hundred thousand 
Ducats a month, equal nearly to one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds sterling, was found 
■scarcely adequate to the various demands,during 
the hostilities with Selim; which had cost the 
Republic twelve millions of Ducats, or above 
five millions sterling. Fourteen per cent, interest 
was given by the State, for money lent to the 
public at that time Yet, every expedient for 
procuring supplies, would have proved insuf¬ 
ficient, if Pius the Fifth, animated by his zeal 
against the Turks, had not authorized the go¬ 
vernment to levy three-tenths of the whole re¬ 
venues of the clergy, throughout the Venetian 
dominions ** Gregory the Thirteenth was not 
however, so liberal of the ecclesiastical pro-' 
perty. A portion of the public domain was sold 
in' 1570, to enable the Senate to sustain the 
war. These expedients forcibly shew the ex- 
hausted state of the exchequer Men, as well 
as money, were wanting to such a degree, that 
in 1571 all exiles were recalled and pardoned, 
on condition of serving on board the fleet. Ex¬ 
emption during four years, from every burthen 
or pecuniary imposition, was at the same time 

Mod. Univ. Hist. toI. xxtu. p. 384 and 433. Gregorio Leti, 
vol. iv. p. 5 ® S *• 

' Laugier, vol. X. p.ao6i "* Ibid. p. 176. 
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G H A p. granted to such persons, as voluntarily embarked 
^ . against the enemy. * 

1^74* Notwithstanding these diminutions of their 
splendor, commerce, and greatness, VeJ 
nice, in 1574, remained a powerful state. Be¬ 
sides the provinces of Lombardy, subject to the 
Republic; Friuli, Istria, and Dalmatia, togeth^ 
with the two islands of Corfu and Candia, con¬ 
tinued to acknowledge her dominion. All tha^e 
territories united formed a very considerable 
power, as compared with those of Italy. Even 
after the entire extinction of the trade with 
India by the Red Sea, which event had taken 
place before this period; the Venetians conti¬ 
nued still in possession of almost all the com¬ 
merce carried on with the coast of Barbary, the 
Levant, the Euxine, and the Turkish empire. 
Niviga. Their vessels, which navigated the German. 
tion,and Qcean, supplied the English with many articles 
of convenience or luxury, Henry the Eighth 
encouraged and protected them, during the 
course of his whole reign; and all the privi¬ 
leges which he had accorded, were confirmed 
by the regency, under Edward the >Sixtb; to 
whom, on his accession, the Senate deputed an 
embassador, charged to solicit the continuation 
of their antient immunities, and freedom of 
importation *. With all the circles of Germany, 
a great intercourse was carried on, by means 
* of land carriage, through the Tyrol, or across 
Carniola and Carinthia. Venice derived im¬ 
mense profits from this branch of her hidus- 

* Laogior, volx. * Ibid. p. 64,64;. 
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try. No state except Tuscany, in the sixteenth chap. 
century, had made such exertions towards drain- . ^ 

ing and cultivating their waste lands. Large 1^74. 
tracts in the Trevisane and in the Paduan, were 
by order of the Senate in 1557, completely 
l^cued from the stagnant waters with which 
they had been previously covered, and rendered 
productive’’. Every regulation, which could 
sustain or perpetuate the grandeur of the Com¬ 
monwealth, was enacted and enforced by the 
wisdom of the government. Bergamo and Udine, Foi t rm t 
two important frontier cities, the one towards 
the Milanese borders, and the other on the side 
of Carniola, were fortified in 1567, and rendered 
as nearly impregnable, as the art of engineers 
could effect in that age**. The arsenal of Venice, 
which far exceeded in magnitude, as well as in 
the variety of military weapons and naval stores 
which it contained, every other in Europe, had 
been burnt in the year 1569; a calamity which, 
it was apprehended, had greatly encouraged 
Selim in coming to an immediate rupture with 
the Republic. It was not only reconstructed 
without delay, but rendered more capacious 
mid magnificent.' 

The Venetian navy was formidable, nume- N*?^. 
rous, and regulated with the utmost care. On 
emergencies, a great fleet could be equipped 
with astonishing celerity. An extraordinary 
proof of their ability in this respect, though on 


P Lawgier, voL x. p. to6| tojm 
f Ibid. p. 14} — Us. 
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CHAP, a smaller scale, was exhibited to Henry the 
. , Third, King of France, during his stay at Ve- 

1574. nice, in 1574. While a collation was served up 
to him in the hall of the arsenal, a galley was 
begun, constructed, and finished, with every 
requisite for putting to sea, in the short space 
of two hours®. We may perhaps doubt whe¬ 
ther even in the nineteenth century, the dock¬ 
yards of Portsmouth or of Chatham, could fur¬ 
nish any specimen of greater nautical skill and 
Gjaiiet. science. At the commencement of the Cyprian 
war in 1570, ninety-one gallies, besides other 
vessels of smaller dimensions, were completely 
fitted for sea, in the course of a few days'. 
During the following year, at the battle of Le- 
panto, the Republic had one hundred and ten 
gallies in their division of the confederate fleet; 
and the success of that memorable victory, was 
allowed to have been eminently due to the su¬ 
perior construction of the Venetian ships, sus¬ 
tained by the dexterity of their maritime ope¬ 
rations Such was their naval reputation and 
strength, that had the Senate made early and 
vigorous exertions against the • Turks, when 
they first invaded Cyprus, instead of relying on 
Philip the Second, and “ the League it is 
more than probable that Selim might have been 
reduced to abandon his project upon the island, 
or that he would have permitted the Republic 

• Laugier, vol. x. p.301. ' Ibid. p. 159. 

^ Laugier, vol. x. p. 245 and 248. Gregorio Leti, vol. iv. 
P- 5 ** 
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to retain it, on receiving an augmentation of c h A P.' 
the annual tribute. . , 

If Venice at this period had declined in solid ,^74, 
greatness, she nevertheless retained all the ex- Am, and 
ternal elegance of a prosperous, refined, and 
opulent commonwealth. While Ariosto, in the 
court of Ferrara, acquired immortality for him¬ 
self, and spread the fame of the Italian lan¬ 
guage over Europe, by his divine poem of “ Or¬ 
lando FuriosoTrissino, a native of Vicenza Poetiy. 
in the Venetian territories, obtained a reputa¬ 
tion scarcely inferior, by his epic poem com¬ 
posed on the subject of the deliverance of Italy 
from the yoke of the Goths by Belisarius, under 
the reign of Justinian. To Trissino we likewise 
owe the first regular serious dramatic piece, 
or tragedy, which modern ages have seen. 

“ Sophonisba,^* a subject which we must admit 
to be admirably adapted for tragic effect, se¬ 
lected by the poet for the effort of his muse, 
was performed at Rome, under the pontificate 
of Leo the Tenth: and tho* its servile imitation 
of the antient drama, renders it, as a composi¬ 
tion, tame, as well as declamatory, yet it led the ^ 
way to more perfect productions in the same 
line of elegant literature. The city was adorned 
with the productions of art and genius, which 
vied in its embellishment. Palladio and Sea- Architec- 
mozzi, who reared the most sumptuous palaces 
along their canals, carried architecture to its 
highest point of beauty. The former of those 
illustrious names, occupies as high a place 
among us, as Vitruvius did among the Romans. 

15 PalJa- 
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CHAP. Palladio, like Trissino, was born at Vicenza, 

^ . which city he embellished by monuments of 

SJ74. ai'chitecture, considered at the present day, as 
master-pieces of human skill. The celebrated 
theatre, denominated “ degli Olimpici,” con¬ 
structed by him at Vicenza, on the Greek 
model, will be visited as long as the edifice it¬ 
self endures. To Palladio, who died in 1580, 
succeeded Scamozzi, a native of the same city, 
who attained an almost equal reputation. In 
the line of military architecture, and the sci¬ 
ence of fortification, he even surpassed Palladio. 
The Venetian senate availed themselves of his 
talents, and upon his designs was raised the 
citadel of Palma in Friuli; a fortress which 
protected the dominions of the Republic on its 
most exposed, as well as vulnerable frontier, 
towards the Austrian territories. Scamozzi had 
only attained his twenty-second year, at the pe- 
Sculpture, riod under our review. Sansovino, who died 
in extreme old age at Venice in 1570, and 
many other artists, adorned the ducal palace, 
as well as the houses of the nobility, with mo¬ 
dels of perfection in sculpture. 

PalntiDg. The Venetian school of painting produced 
a Titian, a Paul Veronese, and a Tintoret 
Strangers of eminence from every part of 
Europe, eagerly crouded to the capital of a 
Republic, not more renowned for its severe 
policy and wisdom, than abundant in all the 
softest gratifications of refinement and luxury. 
The Venetian Carnival presented an assem- 

■ laugiwr, rol. x. p. 94, 9.?, and 137. 
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blage of all the licentious pleasures, which chap. 
imagination, expence, and female beauty, con- . ^‘ . 
vened from the most distant parts of Italy, ,^74; 
could combine. Sovereign princes did not dis- Diveniont. 
dain to mix among the motley throng which 
then crouded that capital. Henry the Third, 
then in the flower of his youth, found him¬ 
self almost unable to quit so voluptuous a 
city, tho* he was supposed to have had reason 
to regret the stay which he made at Venice, 
and the dissolute amours in which he there 
engaged, during the whole course of his fu¬ 
ture life. The reception given to that mo¬ 
narch, on his passage from Poland into France, 
in the year 1574, exceeded in splendor and 
diversity of magnificent exhibition, any specta¬ 
cle which had been seen or imagined in the 
sixteenth century. The descriptions of those 
festivals, left us by contemporary historians. All 
the mind with astonishment, at the taste and 
grandeur which characterized all the diversions, 
invented to celebrate the visit of the King of 
France. 

In no part of Italy were letters and the arts Letten. 
more cherished, honored, and recompensed, 
than by the Venetians. Paul Sarpi, better 
known by the name of “ Fra Paolo,” one of 
the most distinguished characters of the six¬ 
teenth century, was still in early youth when 
Henry the Third visited Venice. His cele¬ 
brated “ History of the Council of Trent,” 
did not appear till a considerable later period. 

T Laugier, vol. x. p. 290—307. 
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CHAP. From liis countrymen he received the highest 
. - ! . proofs of public favor and protection. But what 
IJ74* testimony has been given since the Augustan 
age, of national respect and admiration for ta- 
' lents, so conspicuous as that conferred on ge¬ 
nius by the government of Venice; who ex¬ 
empted Titien and Sansovino by name, and 
those two individuals only, thro*out the do¬ 
minions of the Republic, from the operation of a 
tax imposed on every other subject of the com¬ 
monwealth* ? When we reflect that this superb 
city and state, after constituting for so many 
' ages, the wonder of mankind, and the asylum 
of elegance and pleasure, has since been sunk 
into a provincial part of the French empire, so 
denominated; we may find fresh reason to exe¬ 
crate tliat most calamitous of events, the down¬ 
fall of the antient monarchy of France, follow¬ 
ed by the horrors of the Revolution, and its 
Acme of human misery, as well as shame and 
degradation, the tyranny of Buonaparte. 


‘ Diet. Hist. vol. Tiii Article SansoTine. 
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CHAP, its territory, nevertheless forcibly arrests the 
vn. human mind, and engrosses its most serious at* 
tention. As'early as the beginning of the four- 
>4«o. teenth century, at a period when England, 
France, and the northern powers, were im¬ 
mersed in a degree of barbarism, and Occupied 
only with the ferocious amusements of chivalry; 
that celebrated city and republic having eman¬ 
cipated itself from the chains of feudal tyranny, 
aspired to the possession of national freedom. 

State of the Convulsed by internal dissentions, tom by cont 

S'Se^BUd- factions, and, like Athens among the ’ 

dieaget. states of antiquity, suffering many of the cha¬ 
racteristic calamities inseparable from a demo¬ 
cratic form of government; Florence still ad¬ 
vanced progressively in some of the most bene¬ 
ficial attainments, which distinguish a civilized 
state of society. The majesty of the Roman ju- 
risprudence was revived in their laws, which 
protected and secured the enjoyment of indi¬ 
vidual property. General industry and emu¬ 
lation became excited by the prospect of civil 
honors and offices, to which all the citizens of 
the twenrty-one tribes were eligible. Arts and 
letters, which follow in the train of liberty, 
seemed to have fixed their favorite residence 
in Tuscany, on the classic banks of the Arao. 
Dant 4 , the father of Italian poetry, an *^exile 
from those scenes; wild, eccentric, gloomy, 
and original in his compositions; preceded- 
Petrarch and Boccace, whose productions im¬ 
mortalized their country. Cimabue restored 
and renewed the art of painting; in which 

attain- 
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attainiDeDt he was even excelled by his disci- ch ap. 
pie Giotto, whose talents embraced the sister 
sciences of sculpture and architecture. Flo¬ 
rence enjoyed a fair proportion of that trade, 
which Italy then carried on almost exclusively. 
Confraternities or companies, protected by mu¬ 
nicipal regulations, were established in the city. 
National banks facilitated the intercourse of 
commerce : manufactures of wool and of silk, 
produced no inconsiderable profits to the ad¬ 
venturers engaged in those fabricks. Opulence 
resulted from such numerous sources of advan-' 
tage; and the first gold coin which Europe had 
seen since the destruction of the Roman em¬ 
pire, was struck by tbe Florentines. * 

From the bosom of commerce, sprung the 
illustrious family of Medicis, which in celebrity 
has eclipsed the names of almost all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. John de Medicis, whose in- Medici^ 
fluence and ascendancy in the councils of the 
Commonwealth, arose not more/from his vast 
possessions, than from his virtue and benefi¬ 
cence, was the first banker and merchant of 
Italy. Cardinal Colonna, after his elevation to 
tbe chair of St. Peter, by the name of Martin 
the Fifth, when reduced to apply to him for 
pecuniary assistance, scrupled not to pledge 
to him the pontifical crown; and afterwards 
created him Duke of Monteverdi. At his 
death, notwithstanding the immense treasures 
which he bequeathed to his family, yet so 

* Galluzzi> Histoire de Toscane, Tol. i. Introduction, p. x t—-17. 

Art de Verif. vol.iii. p. 75 a, 753. 
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CHAP, boundless had been his largesses and donations 
. to the necessitous among his fellow-citizens, 

,400_that he was attended to the grave by a prodi- 

gious concourse of his weeping countrymen, 
and honored with the title of “ Father of the 
i 4»8— Poor*’.’* Cosmo, his eldest son, who succeeded 
Cosmo^ to his virtues, far excelled him in strength of 
genius, power, and reputation. Banished from 
Florence by a triumphant faction, he was re¬ 
called thither, only to enjoy an augmented de¬ 
gree of public confidence. Without the name, 
or odious appellation of prince, he became the 
real chief and head of the Republic, as Pericles 
Hhcharac- had been of Athens. His influence, always 
ter, com- exertcd to produce the most beneficial and lau- 
weaitii. dable effects, attained a solidity and strength, 
which no despotism could have conferred. 
Constantly engaged in commerce, he employed 
and enriched a multitude of persons, who in 
return sustained his own - greatness. Modest 
and simple in his exterior, he mixed among, 
the citizens as an individual, and avoided all 
demonstrations of unnecessary pomp or splen¬ 
dor. His vessels traded to every port j and his 
factors at Constantinople, Cairo, and along the 
coasts of the Lesser Asia, enjoyed -the most 
distinguished consideration. The Mammeluc 
Sultans of Egypt, the Emirs of Babylon, and 
the Turkish Emperors, were all < connected 
with him by commercial ties. The Byzantine 
princes, the Paleologi, in whose family expired 

* * Galluzi, Histoire de Toicaae, voL i. Introduction, p. 20 -> 32 * 
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the Greek empire of Constantinople, sold him chap. 
.the jewels and' splendid furniture of the im- ' 

perial palaces, during the state of depression 1428— 
to which they were reduced, previous to their ^464- 
final destruction by Mahomet the Second. But, Protection 
Cosmo derived a higher claim to the adinira- 
tion of his contemporaries and of posterity, 
than commferce or riches could confer, by his 
princely protection of letters j and this part of 
his character has eminently conduced to the 
fame which he deservedly enjoys in history. The 
memorable sera, distinguished by the name of 
** the age of the Medicis,” commenced with 
Cosmo, and forms an epocha in the annals of 
literature. His house became the asylum of 
genius and talents, assembled from every part 
of Italy and Greece. The most precious ma- - 
nuscripts, preserved by his care from the bar¬ 
barous rage of the Turks, and purchased by 
his order, were transmitted to future times. 
Numbers of learned men, driven by the Turkish 
Sultans to take refuge in Florence, and in 
other Italian states, received from his bounty 
a liberal provision, and repaid him by their 
grateful eulogiums. More fortunate in the 

close of life than Pericles, Cosmo, after having 
presided during thirty years, over the Republic, Cosmo, 
and having embellished the capital by monu¬ 
ments of utility and magnificence, expired in 
a very advanced age, free from the infirmities 
with which it is usually accompanied. If we 
fully appreciate these circumstances, he may 
be accounted .one of the most fortunate indivi- 
roL. I. » » duals 
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1464-- 

147a* 

Peter of 
Medicis. 


147 a— 
149a. 
Lorenzo of 
Medicis. 


duals whom modern ages have produced. His 
memory was inexpressibly dear to his coun* 
trymen, who inscribed by a public decree, 
on his tomb, the glorious title of “ Father of 
his Country.**® 

His wealth and influence, but neither his 
genius, nor his enlarged beneficence, descend¬ 
ed to Peter, his only son. Indolent, and inca¬ 
pable of application, he devolved on others the 
business of the State. Oppressed with mala¬ 
dies, he equally wanted vigour of body and of 
mind, adequate to his high situation. Yet, be¬ 
neficent, liberal, and of unsullied probity, his 
father*s reputation and virtues not only sus¬ 
tained, but extricated him from repeated con¬ 
spiracies, to which he had nearly fallen a vic¬ 
tim. His life and administration were termi¬ 
nated by a premature end, the result of an in¬ 
firm constitution; and the elevation to which 
the family of Medicis had attained, seemed to 
be menaced with extinction, by this event; 
Lorenzo, the eldest of the two sons of Peter, 
having scarcely attained to manhood, and a 
powerful faction having carried war into the 
dominions of the Commonwealth. 

But, Lorenzo of Medicis was destined to 
pei*petuate, and to augment, the glory of his 
ancestors. Endowed with all the qualities which 

^ Galluzzi, Hlstoire de Toscane, vol. t Introchictioiif p.aa—-39* 
Machiavel, book iv, v. vi. and vii. passim. L'Art de Vcrif. vol. iU* 
p. 753, 754. Mod. Univ. Hist. v. xxxvi. p. 302—304. 

^ Galuzzi, Hlstoire de Toscane, vol.i. Ititroductiooi p. 299 3Q* 
MacliiaveU book vii. 

had 
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had so eminently appeared in Cosmo, he proved chap. 
himself worthy to succeed to the civil and mi- , ^ 

litary supremacy of the Republic. His active 147a— 
exertions, joined to an experience beyond his 
years, enabled him speedily and honourably to 
terminate the hostilities, which the enemies of 
his father had carried on against Florence. The 
city of Volterra having revolted, and thrown 
off its allegiance, was reduced by Lorenzo to 
capitulate j and his clemency toward the cul¬ 
pable and vanquished citizens, augmented the 
general esteem and affection, which he had 
previously acquired. His power, exerted for the Conspl- 
benefit of the people, began already to strike 
the deepest rootj when a desperate and nu- 
merous faction, with which Sixtus the Fourth, 
who then occupied the Papal See, was not 
.ashamed to connect himself by the closest ties, 
determined on his extermination, and the de- 
.struction of his family. It conveys to us a 
faithful, though a revolting picture of the spirit 
of the age and of Italy, to consider that the 
.scene of this projected assassination, in which 
.the supreme head of the Christian church be¬ 
came deeply and personally implicated, was the 
cathedral of Florence; and the moment fixed for 
its completion, that point of time in which the 
elevation of the host, the most solemn act of 
the Catholic religion,- inspired the multitude 
^sembled before the altar, with prostrate awe 
and veneration. Julian, the younger brother 
of Lorenzo, perished on the spot, by the dag¬ 
gers of the assassins; but he himself, though 

B B 2 wounded. 
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x: H A p. wounded, had time to escape, and to preserve 
. . his life. The Florentines, irritated by so daring 

and impious a murder, having risen, executed 
speedy vengeance upon the conspirators. The 
Archbishop of Pisa, who, notwithstanding the 
sanctity of his character and office, had, like • 
Sixtus, assumed a principal part in the plot, 
was hanged in his pontifical habit, at the win¬ 
dows of the palace of the Republic : while the 
attempt to extinguish the power and family of 
the Medicis, only contributed to confirm the 
authority of Lorenzo, and to endear him to 
his countrymen. * 

Htt wMc Incapable of remorse, but stung with indig- 
nation and shame at the failure of the enter- 

govern- 

went. prize, Sixtus, unmoved by the efforts which Lo¬ 
renzo made to obliterate the transaction, and to 
regain his friendship, not only lanced the ma¬ 
lediction of the church against the Republic; 
but he engaged Ferdinand, King of Naples,'to 
aid him in his vengeance, by marching an array 
against Florence. The city was already on the 
point of being invested; and the family of Me- 
diers, unequal to opposing so formidable a con¬ 
federacy, seemed to be menaced with destruc¬ 
tion, when it was extricated by a magnanimous 
and successful resolution of Lorenzo. In this 
act, we again recognize the manners and ge¬ 
nius of a century, widely dissimilar from that 
|n which we live, and resembling in some mea¬ 
sure the simplicity of the primitive ages of the 


% 


* Machiavel, book viii. 
froduction, p.lo— 


GaluMi, UUtoire de Totqm^e, vol. i. 
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.world. Confiding in his own talents, capable of c H A p. 
planning and executing the boldest designs, and, ^ . 

even prepared, if it should become necessary, 147a— 
to sacrifice himself for the preservation of the 
Commonwealth; he quitted Tuscany, carrying 
with him as hostages, the principal youth of the 
city. Embarking for NaJ)les, he resolved to plead 
his own cause with Ferdinand, in order to con¬ 
vince him of the injustice of the hostilities, in 
which he had been engaged by the resentment of 
Sixtus. The experiment, tho* partaking of teme¬ 
rity, nevertheless succeeded, and justified Lo¬ 
renzo. Won by his eloquence, and convinced 
by his arguments, or impelled by motives of 
policy, the King* of Naples, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of Sixtus his ally, withdrew 
his forces from Tuscany. He even entered into 
the closest ties of friendship with the house of 
Medicis; and during a revolt of the Neapo¬ 
litan Barons, which took place some years af¬ 
terwards, Ferdinand received from the volun¬ 
tary gratitude of L<orenzo, so effectual a mili¬ 
tary and pecuniary support, as enabled him to 
repress the insurrection, and to preserve the 
prerogatives of his crown. The Pope himself, 
menaced by the Turks, and alarmed at the cap¬ 
ture of Otranto by Mahomet the Second, which 
opened a road thro’ Apulia, for the Ottomans 
to overrun all Italy; submitted to demand 
assistance from the man, whom he had so long 
injured and persecuted. ^ 


f Machiavel, book viii. 
Introductioni p*33»34* 


Galuzzi, Hietoire de Toscane* toI. i. 
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CHAP. Covered with personal glory, attained by his 
public services and exertions in the service of 
* country, Lorenzo de Medicis directed his 
149*- attention towards confirming the greatness of 
jures foT family, while he laboured to augment the 
securing felicity of the Commonwealth, and to preserve 
deuf oThis repose of Italy. Animated by those views, 

family. he formed an alliance for the defence of his house, 

with tlie King of Naples, and with Galeazzo 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, two powerful princes, 
between whose dominions Tuscany was situat¬ 
ed. Apprehensive of the power of the Venetians, 

. he negotiated, in order to set limits to the am¬ 
bition of that formidable Republic, and to re¬ 
press her conquests. His cabinet became the 
center of the political interests and secrets of 
the surrounding princes; who, during the last 
four years of his life, referred their disputes to 
Magnl- i^is arbitration and justice. In his management 
Lorenzo. *^6 Florentines, he exerted the most con¬ 
summate ability; while he emulated the mag¬ 
nificence of the Caesars, in the shews and en¬ 
tertainments with which he gratified their lei- 
* sure. We behold with astonishment a private 
citizen, invested with no sovereign authority, 
and only governing by the ascendancy of his 
virtues j who distributed largesses to his fellow- 
subjects with unsparing liberality, at the same 
time that he constructed fortresses for the pro¬ 
tection of their territories. The splendor and 
expence which characterized his public games, 
xecal the idea of th« Roman diversions in the Cir¬ 
cus j and were unlike any entertainments which 

■ the 
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the last, or the present century, have exhibited chap. 
to Europe. The superb carousals and enter- 
tainments of Louis the Fourteenth at Versailles, 1472— 
were only designed to gratify his mistresses, or 
to delight his courtiers. Lorenzo’s exhibitions, 
were intended for the Tuscan people. His 
factors in Egypt furnished him with wild beasts, 
which being transported at his expence to Flo¬ 
rence, there renewed the spectacles given by 
Augustus to the antient conquerors of the world. 
Representations of the fables and atchievements 
of the heroes of antiquity, races, and scenic 
entertainments, were intermingled with tourna¬ 
ments and martial exercises. ‘ 

Such was Lorenzo’s reputation beyond the Splendor 
Alps, that Baiazet the Second, Emperor of the 
Turks, and Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun¬ 
gary, sent embassies of friendship to himj while 
the Egyptian Sultans laid at his feet, all the 
most costly productions of Arabia and India. 
Towards the termination of his life, having 
withdrawn his immense property from commerce, 
he realized it by the purchase of lands. Snatch- His death, 
ed away at an early period, and in the vigor of 
his age, he left his country, as well as all Italy, 
equally to lament his loss, which became the 
aera of calamity to both, and produced the ruin 
of his family. He was justly surnamed the 
“ Magnificent,” and “ the Father of Letters.” 

No prince in any age, not excepting Francis 

8 Machiavel, book viii. Galuzzi, Histoire de Toscane, vol. i. In¬ 
troduction, p. 35> Varillas, Histoire Secrete de la Maison de Medicis, 

p.144— 147 » 
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the First, King of France, exceeded him in his 
protection of the arts, and his munificence to 
men of genius. The palace of Lorenzo con¬ 
stituted a Lyceum ; and to enumerate those who 
formed the constant objects of his favour and 
liberality, would be to commemorate every per¬ 
son whom the fifteenth century produced, of 
merit or literary eminence. Leonardo Aretino 
and Poggio, two of the finest writers of that age, 
presided over his education. Politian, Picus of 
Mirandola, Lascaris, Chancondilas, and many 
others, illustrious in the annals of literature, were 
his' ordinary guests, and the companions of his 
leisure. He embellished Florence, founded the 
university of Pisa, and was himself a distinguish¬ 
ed writer, in various species of composition. “ 

With him expired the political importance of 
the house ot Medicis j which, unlike the power 
of other princes, was not supported by military 
force, but derived its principal strength from 
the benign effect of active virtue and capacity. 
Peter, the eldest son of Lorenzo, inherited nei¬ 
ther his father’s genius; his judgment, nor the 
qualities of his heart. Endowed by nature with 
many brilliant qualifications, but, intoxicated 
with power, incapable of adapting himself t6 
the manners of the people whom he was design¬ 
ed to govern, and destitute of application ; his 
person and administration became odious to 
the Florentines. Meanwhile, a great revolution 
was on the point of taking place in Italy, which 

•• VariHasy p. 158—1S4. Galuzzi, HUtoire de Toscane, vol. i* 
latHMiuctiony p. 35. L’Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 755. 
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demanded in the chief of a free and tumultuous chap. 
Commonwealth, pre-eminent talents to direct, or . . 

to withstand its progress. Charles the Eighth, 1492— 
King of France, invited by Louis Sforza, who *494- 
had become Duke of Milan, prepared to assert i"aiy,*by° 
his'claim to the kingdom of Naples, and crossed Charles the 
the Alps at the head of a powerful army. Peter 
ofMedicis, attached by policy and treaties to 
the Arragonese princes then reigning at Naples, 
attempted to resist the French invaders : but, 

^ on their approach, passing rapidly from one ex¬ 
treme to another, he embraced the fatal mea¬ 
sure of going to meet the French monarch, and 
attempting to conciliate his favor. The same Expulsion 
experiment, which, in the able hands of Lo- ^y]’®****’ 
renzo, had retrieved his own affairs 'and those 
of his country; produced, under the unskilful 
management of Peter, only complete'destruc¬ 
tion. He was compelled to surrender to Charles, 
the principal fortresses of the Republic, as hos¬ 
tages for his fidelity. So degrading a sacrifice 
of the national honor and security, instantly 
alienated from him every heart; and yielding to 
the impulse of his fears, he precipitately fled from 
Florences quitting without an effort, precisely 
as James the Second did among us, about two 
centuries later, the most enviable sovereignty 
ever attained or enjoyed by any prince. His evil 
destiny or incapacity, like that of James, in de¬ 
fiance of the most favorable occasions, prevented 
his re-establishment. After various unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to recover his patrimony and dig¬ 
nity, Peter perished at the mouth of the river 

Garig- 
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CHAP. Garigliano, the Liris of antiquity, in the king- 
. . dora of Naples j a memorable example of the 

149a— precarious nature of human grandeur and feli- 
1494. city.' 

1494— Florence, by this rapid and unexpected revo- 

Appeal lution, having become free, the first use which 
ance.cha- the citizcns made of their newly-recovered 
racter, and liberty, was to plunder the effects of the family 
of Savona- from whose government they were emancipated: 
roia. resembling in this feature of their national cha¬ 
racter, as in many others, the Athenians, who 
treated Alcibiades and Demetrius Poliorcetes 
precisely in a similar manner. All the precious 
manuscripts and collections of art,JW'hich Cosmo 
and Lorenzo, during sixty years, had amassed 
with care and expence, were defaced and scat¬ 
tered. The statues of the Medicis were thrown 
down j and the leaders of the faction which 
assumed the conduct of the Republic, employed 
the eloquence and zeal of the celebrated Savo¬ 
narola, to sustain the people in their antipathy 
to the late government. This Dominican monk, 
who occupies a distinguished place in the Flo¬ 
rentine annals j by the energy of his popular de¬ 
clamation, by the austerity of his manners, and 
by the claims to prophetic powers which he 
boldly asserted, became, during a few years, 
the principal engine by which the multitude 
was retained in subjection. But, a scarcity of 
provisions, for which no alleviation was to be 


' Variilas, p. 301—209. Galuzzi, vol.i. Introd. p. j6—41. Gi> 
icciardini, book i. 
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found, as formerly, in the wise precautions, or c H A P. 
in the liberality of the Medicis; when added to , . 

the indiscreet vengeance exercised against the 1494— 
adherents of that exiled house, gradually indis- 
posed and alienated the people. Alexander the 
Sixth, who then filled the chair of St. Peter, and 
against whose enormities Savonarola had fear¬ 
lessly declaimed, having aided his enemies; the 
unfortunate monk, delivered over to justice, and 
abandoned by the people who so lately idolized 
him, perished in the flames, as John Huss, 
and Jerx)me of Prague, had done, at an early 
period of the same century, by order of the 
council of Constance. 

The individuals of the family of Medicis con- X498— 
tinned notwithstanding, to wander in a state of 
exile and indigence, through the courts of Italy; Italy, and 
precisely as we have seen in the present age, the 
princes of the royal house of Bourbon solicit aid 
from every court and sovereign of Europe: while 
Florence, though in possession of freedom, yet, 
agitated by domestic factions, neither enjoyed 
tranquillity at home, nor possessed any influence 
beyond the limits of her own territory. Europe 
had,besides, recentlyundergoneavast alteration; 
and that change had been peculiarly inimical 
to the Italian States. The genius of Columbus 
discovered America, nearly at the same time 
that the perseverance of Gama effected a new 
passage to India. In consequence of these dis- 


Varllks, p. 213—2x7. L’Art de Verif. vol.lii. p. 755, 756. 
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CHAP, coveries, the antient system of commerce was 

^ , overturned: Portugal and Spain became pps- 

' sessed of the trade previously enjoyed by Flo- 
rence, Venice, and the surrounding Republics j 
which States gradually lost, with the source of 
their wealth, their power and consequence. It 
formed a material addition to the misfortune, 
that since the invasion of Charles the Eighth, 
Italy had been perpetually laid waste by foreign 
nations. Naples, in possession alternately of 
Louis the Twelfth, and of .Ferdinand the Ca¬ 
tholic, had finally been subjected by the latter 
power; and that beautiful country, no longer 
governed by its own proper sovereigns, sunk 
into a Spanish province. Milan was nearly in 
a similar situation. Pisa, which had thrown off 
the yoke of Florence, maintained'its political 
independence for many years, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of the Florentines to reduce 
the city to their obedience. John, Cardinal of 
Medicis, second son of Lorenzo, who afterwards 
occupies so conspicuous a place in history, on his 
elevation to the pontificate, by the title of Leo 
the Tenth; had already conciliated the affection 
of his countrymen, by the love of letters, and the 
liberality of disposition, so characteristic of his 
family. Julius the Second, who had succeeded 
to Alexander the Sixth in the Holy See, was 
irritated against the Republic, for having allied 
itself with his enemies; and Soderini, the chief 
of the faction opposed to the Medicis, wanted 
the capacity requisite to sustain him in the 

arduous 
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arduous elevation, to which he had been raised, chap. 
of pei’petual Dictator. * . ^ 

Under these circumstances, it was not diflBcult 151a— 
for the Cardinal of Medicis, aided by an army ^ 
composed of the Spanish and papal troops, to don oftk* 
re-enter Florence, and to re-establish his house Medick. 
in their antient lustre, after having been ejected 
eighteen years. Lorenzo, the son of Peter who 
perished in the Garigliano, acting under the di¬ 
rection of Julian his uncle, assumed the su¬ 
preme administration; and the election of Leo 
the Tenth to the papal see, which took place in 
the succeeding year, 1513, confirmed the au¬ 
thority of his nephew and brother. But, by a 
singular fatality, both those princes were soon 
carried off by early and premature death, with¬ 
out leaving any legitimate male issue. Cathe¬ 
rine of Medicis, so famous in the annals of 
France, was daughter to Lorenzo, and inherited 
the talents of her line. The government of 
Florence, in consequence of these events, de¬ 
volved on another descendant of the same fami¬ 
ly, Julius, Cardinal of Medicis; who in his turn 
was subsequently raised to the chair of St. Peter, 
by the name of Clement the Seventh. Under 
bis protection and superintendence, tranquib 
lity was preserved during several years, Alex¬ 
ander, a natural son of Lorenzo the Second, 
whom he had by a slave; or, as was asserted 
by others, an illegitimate son of Clement him-^ 

«elf; was destined by that Pope, when he should 
arrive at manhood, to support the grandeur of 

1 Galluz^if Yoti. Introd. p. 48—54* V 4 riJlM) p. aZ7«»»46. 
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CHAP, the house of Medicis, and to fill the office of 
^ . head of the Commonwealth. In making this 

141a— selection, the pontiff passed over and excluded 
Hyppolito, an illegitimate son of Julian, brother 
to Leo the Tenth ; who, both from the circum¬ 
stances of his descent on the mother’s side, as 
well as from the qualities of his mind and cha¬ 
racter, appears to have been far more worthy 
of the elevation. “ 

ij»7— The faction which had expelled Peter of 
Revoh^of Medicis in 1494, though quelled, was not how- 
the Fioren- ever extinct; and during the calamities of 
Clement’s pontificate, when the imperial troops 
having sacked Rome, under the command of 
the Constable of Bourbon, became masters of 
the person of the Pope himself, Florence again 
revolted. Cardinal Passerini, who administered 
the affairs of the government in Clement’s 
name, being driven out, a democratic form of 
constitution was revived. Every outrage which 
a furious and irritated populace could heap 
upon the sovereign pontiff and his house, was 
committed by the citizens. Clement was de¬ 
clared guilty of treason against the Common¬ 
wealth, and his memory loaded with oppro¬ 
brium. In the perusal of the Florentine his¬ 
tory, we are perpetually reminded of Athens, 
while conflicting with Philip of Macedon. But, 
the triumph of freedom at Florence was tran- 
.sient. By the treaty of Barcelona, concluded 
between Charles the Fifth and the Pope, the 

® Galluzziy vol. i. iQtrod. p. 54—61. Vanllas, book vi. Guic- 
ciar^ni. Pavl Joyius. 
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restoration of the Medicis was stipulated as a 
principal condition j the Emperor consenting 
to give his natural daughter, Margaret, for 
whom he felt all the affection of a father, in 
marriage to Alexander, as chief and represen¬ 
tative of the family. Driven to despair by this 
agreement, which rivetted their fetters, the 
Florentines, though abandoned by Francis the 
First and the Venetians, yet nobly determined 
on resistance. The forces of Charles, com-r 
manded by Philibert, Prince of Orange, having 
invested the city, became masters of it, after a 
siege which lasted eleven months. Alexander, 
on his arrival, was invested with the dignity of 
first magistrate, and declared Duke of Florence: 
a title, which like that of perpetual Dictator, con¬ 
ferred on the first of the Caesars; or like that of 
Emperor of the French, assumed by Bonaparte; 
announced the final extinction of the Common¬ 
wealth. Measures of severity were adopted to 
confirm Alexander’s power. The citizens, by 
an arbitrary edict, were deprived of all arms or 
weapons whatever; and it was already agitated 
to construct a citadel for their complete sub¬ 
jugation. “ 

Notwithstanding these jealous precautions, 
the death of Clement in 1534, shook to its 
foundations the authority of the newly elevated 
prince, which was already enfeebled by his 
vices and incapacity. Cruel, vindictive, ra¬ 
pacious, insolent, and abandoned to dissolute 
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CHAP, pleasures, Alexander soon became universally 
. . odious to his countrymen. The proscription 

1531— and punishments, inflicted on his enemies or 
HU^ce* opponents, only heightened the public detcs- 
andmai- tatiou. Hyppolito, to whom he had been 
'^*ynstly or capriciously preferred by the 
late pope, having retired to Rome, began to 
collect adherents, and to entertain hopes of 
supplanting his relation. Charles the Fiflh 
not having yet accomplished the nuptials of his 
daughter with the young Duke of Florence, 
might, it was conceived, transfer to Hyppolito, 

■ as more deserving, the hand of Margaret, and 
the sovereignty of Tuscany. The two com¬ 
petitors already prepared to plead their re¬ 
spective causes in person, before the Emperor, 
who was recently returned to Naples with 
glory, from his successful expedition against 
Tunis. ' But, poison, supposed to have been 
administered by Alexander to his cousin and 
rival, terminated the contest between them, 
and carried off Hyppolito, at the little town of ’ 
Istri, in the vicinity of Gaieta. This act, how¬ 
ever criminal and atrocious it might be, yet 
left no alternative to Charles, if be rejected 
Alexander, except that of restoring Florence 
again to liberty: an expedient from which he 
was deterred by his consciousness of the tumul¬ 
tuary nature of a popular government, and by 
the known partiality of the inhabitants to France, 
their antient ally. Yielding, therefore, rather 
to necessity, than to inclination, he celebrated 
the marriage of Mar^ret with Alexander, and 

con- 
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• confirmed him in his ducal dignity; though chap. 
upon conditions which left him little more than . . 

a nominal sovereignty, and which virtually an- 1531— 
nexed Tuscany, as he afterwards openly did 
Milan, to the other dominions of the Spanish 
monarchy. The Duke, triumphant over all 
his opponents, and elated with so powerful an 
alliance, returned to Florence, where his op¬ 
pressions and irregularities became redoubled 
in violence. But, their duration was very Assasslna- 
short: in avowed imitation of the younger Bru- 
tus, who liberated Rome from servitude, Lo¬ 
renzo of Medicis, the minister of his pleasures, 
nearly allied to Alexander by consanguinity, 
assassinated him, and rescued his country from 
so ignominious, as well as degrading a tyranny.** 

By the unexpected death of Alexander, the iJ37* 
Floreqtine state relapsed intu a situation, simi¬ 
lar to that in which it stood at the conclusion of 
the memorable siege in 1530; and might be 
regarded as at the disposal of the Emperor, who 
had already conferred it on its late possessor. 

But, the rescript, solemnly published by Charles, 
at the time when he invested Alexander with 
his dignity, decreed, that on failure of male 
issue, the nearest relation should succeed. The 
young duchess Margaret exhibited no symp¬ 
toms of pregnancy; and the only issue of the 
Duke, was an illegitimate son, scarcely three 
years of age. In this dilemma, the Cardinal 
Cibo, who wished to prefer the claim of the 

^ Galluzzif voLi« Introd. p. 68~74* Guicciardinii passlm« 
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infant to the succession, was over-ruled by some 
of tlie principal senators; and Cosmo of Me- 
dicis being secretly introduced into the city, 
was declared “ Chief of the Republic and its 
dependencies.” His right of consanguinity was 
very remote, as he only derived his descent 
from John, father to the celebrated Cosmo, by 
a younger son; but, though only eighteen years 
old, he had already, in addition to the exterior 
graces of person, given indications of vigor and 
capacity. His father, who at an early period of 
life, had acquired great military renown, while 
acting in command of the papal armies; had 
left behind him a reputation dear to his country¬ 
men, and to all Italy. No sooner w'as the elec¬ 
tion of Cosmo notified to the Florentine people, 
than the intelligence excited universal joy, and 
was received with general acclamations. Pre¬ 
cautions for securing the public tranquillity, 
were instantly taken; and messengers were dis¬ 
patched to Charles the Fifth, who was then in 
Spain, to request his approbation of Cosmo, as 
successor to Alexander. A sort of indirect and 
ambiguous consent w'as obtained in a few weeks, 
which seemed however to flow more from the 
difliculty of seizing on Tuscany by open force, 
than from any affection on the part of the Em¬ 
peror, towards the new Prince. ’’ 

The condition of Florence, both as a city, and 
as a republic, at this mra, appears to have been 
truly deplorable. In the lapse of only forty -five 

r Galluzai, vol.i. p. 3—18. 
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years which had elapsed since the death of Lo- chap. 
renzo the magnificent, its commerce, opulence, ^ j 
and grandeur had been completely subverted. 1537. 
To such distress were the inhabitants reduced, 
when the capital surrendered to the Imperial 
general in 1530, that in order to raise the sum 
of forty thousand Ducats, which were to be 
distributed among the victorious soldiery, it 
had become necessary to have recourse to the 
ornaments and plate of the churches ^ During 
the short time which Alexander held the su¬ 
preme power, he only aggravated the burdens, 
and augmented the poverty of the people. The 
rich tract of flat country in wdiich Pisa is situ¬ 
ated, near the shore of the Mediterranean, ca¬ 
pable of producing the most plenteous supplies 
of corn and grain, lay desolate, depopulated, 
and covered with marshesPistoia, another 
principal city of Tuscany, was torn by fac¬ 
tions, which impeded agriculture, and threat¬ 
ened to produce famine ®. Even in the vicinity 
of Florence itself, so deserted was the country, 
that the wolves in great numbers, committed 
devastations on the flocks, attacked the pea¬ 
sants, and rendered it requisite that the go- 
vernmeHt should offer rewards for their exter¬ 
mination ^ So depressed were the manufac- Manufac¬ 
tures, that those of glass, wax, and many others, 
had totally disappeared during the siege, and 
had not revived since tliat period. A striking 
proof of the decline of the elegant arts was 


*1 Galluzzi. vol. i. Introd. p. 76, and p. 291. Ibid. p. 515. 

» Ibid. p. l8> I9> »"dp.3i3. • £ Ibid. p. 316. 
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^ Yi^ exhibited, by the necessity of causing all the 

1 — - _■ plate and decorations for the marriage of Cos* 
*J37* mo, even two years after his accession, in 1539, 
to be made at Naples. No workmen, capable 
of executing those articles of luxury, were then 
to be found in Florence." 

Revenues. The revenues of the State bore a proportion 
to its other wants. All the severe imposts, or 
oppressive modes of extorting money, invented 
and practised by Alexander, scarcely raised 
them annually to four hundred thousand Du¬ 
cats *. Cosmo could not reasonably expect, 
unless by enriching his people, to maintain 
them at that sum, and still less, to augment 
them beyond it. His situation, as head or chief 
of Florence, was precarious, dependent, and 
might be considered altogether at the arbitrary 
pleasure of Clrarles^the Fifth. Not only the 
fortresses of Pisa and Leghorn, but the citadel 
of Florence itself, were occupied and garrisoned 
by Spanish forces, who owned no allegiance ex¬ 
cept to the Emperor The republican party 
was numerous in the capital, and already col¬ 
lecting on the frontiers, in order to overturn 
the new government. Paul the Third,' the 
reigning Pope, in conjunction with Francis the 
First, King of France, were disposed to aid 
them, and to dispossess Cosmo of his domi¬ 
nions. 

“ Galluzzi, vol. i. p.303> 304. 

* Ibid. p. »96» 497. About one hundred and eighty thouiand 
pounds sterling. 

y Ibid. p. 17', 18. 
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Under circumstances so adverse and unpro- chap. 
pitious, that young Prince found resources in . 
his courage, in the energy of his talents, his ^s%^— 
promptitude, and indefatigable exertions. Hav- 

^ . Vigorous 

ing provided for the safety of his capital, by govern- 
some wise and severe regulations, he put him- 
self immediately at the head of a body of 
troops; marched to meet the exiles, who had 
already, under the cominand of Philip Strozzi, 
entered on the territories of Florence; and 
obtained a decisive advantage over them at- 
Monte Murlo. Strozzi himself, together with 
his principal adherents, were taken, and con¬ 
ducted to the citadel. Justly elated with this 
fortunate commencement, which Cosmo con¬ 
sidered as the ®ra of his real accession, he 
immediately manifested his determination to 
shake off the ignominious fetters with which he 
had hitherto been confined. The state of de- He endea,- 
pendence, in which the Senate, as well as the 
Imperial ministers resident near his person, had pate Tus- 
held him, appeared unworthy of a sovereign 
endowed with qualities fitted to command. 

While, on one hand, he therefore restrained 
and diminished the power of the council as¬ 
sociated with him in the government; he dis¬ 
patched a courier to acquaint Charles with his 
victory, and to demand the Princess Margaret, 
widow of his predecessor, in marriage. The 
Spanish court, rendered complying by Cosmo's 
success, confirmed his title without delay, in 
the most-ample terms; and he then assumed 
the denomination of Duke of Florence, from 

c c 3. which 
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which he had previously abstained. To the 
proposition for his natural daughter, Charles 
dissented ; but, he accompanied the refusal, 
with expressions of high personal consideration 
for Cosmo, and assurances that his Imperial 
Majesty would recommend, and provide him a 
wife. Margaret was sacrificed to her father^s 
policy and ambition, who compelled her reluc¬ 
tantly, to espouse Octavio Farnese, grandson 
to Paul tlie Third. Eleanor, daughter of Don 
Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, was the 
lady selected by Charles for Cosmo, as that 
union would, he conceived, bind the Duke still 
more closely to the interests of Spain ; and the 
nuptials were solemnized soon afterwards with 
great magnificence, amidst the acclamations of 
the Tuscan people. ^ 

The line of political conduct pursued by 
Cosmo, evinced the strength of his capacity; 
and betrayed, at an age when the passions 
usually take the lead, a judgment and aptitude 
for public affairs, which partook more of the 
riper period of life. Neither seduced by plea¬ 
sure, nor by indolence, like his predecessor 
Alexander; his attention to consolidate his re¬ 
cent greatness was unremitted, while his vigi¬ 
lance was ever oh the watch, to anticipate dan¬ 
ger or attack. Tlie machine of government 
was conducted with a firm and steady hand. 
Every proper precaution w’as adopted to pre¬ 
vent internal commotion. The delicate and 

* GalluzzI, vol. i. p. 18 — J9. L’Art. de Verlf. ToLiii. p. 757» 
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unpopular measure of an augmentation of the 
taxes, indispensable for the defence of his domi¬ 
nions, was sustained on his part with becoming 
resolution, and submitted to on that of his sub¬ 
jects, almost without a murmur. His activity 
in personally inspecting all the departments of 
state, enabled him to form a correct estimate of 
its situation, and to adduce a remedy to its 
disorders. He visited successively, every part 
of Tuscany; ordered the construction of forts, 
at Arezzo and at Pistoia; repaired the fortifi¬ 
cations of Pisa, while he gave directions for 
draining the adjacent country, lying along the 
banks of the Arno j regulated the modes of 
paying the public contributions, and instructed 
himself in the grievances of his subjects. With 
equal wisdom and beneficence, he caused grain 
to be imported from Sicily, and then distri¬ 
buted or sold to the people, during a season 
of scarcity; an act of munificence which ac¬ 
quired him deserved popularity. Towards Paul 
the TIjird, wlio had laid Florence under an 
interdict, and omitted no means of exciting 
disaffection or revolt, Cosmo uniformly acted 
with firm, but temperate dignity. In his re¬ 
searches after those individuals who had been 
concerned in conspiracies or insurrections, set 
on foot with a view to restore the antient 
Commonw^ealth, greater severity was indeed ex¬ 
ercised, and capital punishment, or exile were 
inflicted. Conscious of the effect of objects, 
even the most inanimate, which are constantly 
acting on the senses, he transferred his -resi- 
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CHAP, dence from the old palace of the house of- Me- 
^ , dicis, to that edifice denominated “ the Pa* 

IJ40— lace of the Republic in order that the per- 
*543« petual view of a structure once sacred to free¬ 
dom, might not painfully remind the Florentines 
of the extinction of their liberties. In these 
measures we recognize the talents of a states¬ 
man, and the qualifications of a prince, who 
was not undeserving of the elevation, to which 
he had been conducted in the first instance by 
fortune, rather than by personal merit. Au¬ 
gustus hirnself, when he assumed the supreme 
authority in antient Rome, after the extinction 
of the civil wars, did not proceed with more 
temperate steps, to cement and consolidate his 
usurpation. * 

He pro- But, the most important object remained yet 
cures the to be effected ; and Cosmo could only regard his 
theSpih condition, however eminent, as a splendid vassal- 
troops. age, while .the garrisons of Pisa and of Leghorn 
were composed of Spaniards, and while even 
the citadel of Florence continued in possession 
of the Emperor. Availing himself with address, 
of the necessities of that monarch, he prevailed 
on Charles to restore to him the fortresses, on 
payment of a considerable sum of money; and 
on the condition of his further engaging to pro¬ 
tect against all invaders, peculiarly against the 
French and Turks, the cities of Piombino and 
Sienna, together with the coasts of Tuscany. It 
is only from the moment of this evacuation, that 
liis reign may indeed be justly dated; and that, 


* Galluzzl, yoJ. i. p. 39^-»88. 
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having completed his emancipation from a fo- c H A p, 
reign yoke, he could adopt without controul vn. 
such principles, as while they consolidated his 
own authority, might establish the felicity of 
his people. 

Animated equally with gratitude towards the 
Emperor, as his benefactor, and induced by a 
consideration of his own true interests; Cosmo, for secur- 
during the war which speedily commenced be- ‘"g the re* 
twejen Charles the Fifth and Francis the First, Tuscwy. 
displayed his steady adherence to the former 
prince. Barbarossa, commander of the Ottoman 
fleet, having in conjunction with that of France, 
appeared in two successive years, off the coast 
of Tuscany; the Duke not only took the most 
vigorous aud efficacious measures for defending 
his own dominions, but he extended succours 
to the neighbouring states. Piombino, together 
with the whole island of Elba, containing ports of 
the highest importance, situated in the center of 
the Florentine territories; were then held by 
James, Count of Appiano, as fiefs of the Ger¬ 
man empire, and professed neither allegiance 
nor subjection to Cosmo. Unable to withstand 
the combined forces of Francis and Solyman, 
and alike destitute of troops or of resources, 
Appiano, on the approach of Barbarossa, re¬ 
luctantly called on the Duke for protection. 
Piombino was saved by the prompt introduction 
of a body of Tuscan soldiery, and the Turkish 
admiral was compelled to relinquish his prey. 

The little Republic of. Sienna, which had long 

* Galluzzi, yol. i. p. 90—96. 
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CHAP, been in a state of internal decline, alternately 
vii. governed by tlie French, or by the Imperial 
faction ; possessed a tract of coast not less im¬ 
portant, comprehending in its range, the mari¬ 
time places of Orbitello and of Porto Ercole. 
The latter of these towns being captured, was 
reduced to ashes by Barbarossa; and the former 
only escaped a similar fate, in consequence of 
the exertions of the Duke, who sent immediate 
assistance to the garrison. * 

Conscious of the value of Piombino and its 
dependencies, by which Tuscany might with 
facility be invaded on tlie most vulnerable quar- 
and the inability of so feeble a feudatory 
as Appiano, to maintain these exposed posses- . 
sions against foreign attack, being manifest; 
Cosmo exerted every endeavour to induce the 
Emperor, as sovereign of the fief, to compel 
the possessor to alienate it in his favor, on re¬ 
ceiving for it an adequate indemnification. But 
Charles, distrustful, and rendered more suspi¬ 
cious by the Duke’s anxiety to become master 
of Piombino, remained long undecided. Even 
after his apprehensions that the place might be 
seized on and retained by France, had induced 
him to admit Cosmo to take possession of it as 
a deposit; he resumed the donation in a few 
weeks, and caused it to be garrisoned anew 
with Spanish forces. Humiliating as was this 
treatment^ and subversive as he felt it to be of 
all his views, the Duke patiently submitted. 


e GaUuzzi, vol. i. p. 97—118. 
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and waited till a more favorable juncture should chap. 
enable him to resume his exertions with better . 

success Meanwhile, his vigilance and atten- 1549-— 
tion'to public affairs, were unintermitted. Du- 
ring the temporary tranquillity which took place , 
between the crowns of France and Spain, after 
the decease of Francis the First, he was not 
inattentive to any transaction, by which his 
own power, or the happiness of his subjects, 
could be even remotely affected. All his in- Abiepo- 
tefnal regulations were dictated by policy, and g^MtTx- 
carried into effect with vigor. He constructed ertiom of 
an arsenal at Pisa; relieved his people from 
the severe misfortunes, caused by an inundation 
of the river Arno, which had desolated Flo¬ 
rence, as well as the surrounding country; and 
superintended with minute solicitude the pro¬ 
gress of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 

His coffers were constantly full; while his cre¬ 
dit was such, as to enable him on emergency, 
to command still more ample funds, both at ' 
home, and in foreign states. Nof were his in¬ 
spection and care confined to Tuscany. Car¬ 
dinal del Monte, under the name of Julius the 
Third, was elevated to the papal see, principally 
Jby his recommendation and assistance: while 
at the same time he opened a negotiation with 
Henry the Second, now become King ,of 
France ; and even eventually signed a treaty 
of neutrality with that power, in case of a fu¬ 
ture rupture taking place between the French , 
and Charles the Fifth.' 

« Galluzjth rol. i. chap. v. and p. 173—184. « Ibid. chap. vii. 
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CHAP. The penetration of Cosmo had anticipated 
. ^ and foreseen, that hostilities would recom- 

issh inence in every part of Italy, as soon as the 
^ i55»- French monarch conceived himself able to re- 
quires'pos- sume bis father’s quarrel against the Emperor; 
•ession of and the event completely justified his expecta- 
om uio. Alarmed at the approach of a rupture; 

unwilling to devolve on Appiano the defence of 
Piombino, and unable to leave a sufficient garri¬ 
son in the place, at a moment when his forces 
must of necessity be fully occupied in Piedmont, 
Milan, and Naples j Charles a second time 
confided Piombino and Elba to the care of the 
Duke; though only on condition of his restoring 
to Spain those possessions, whenever he should 
be reimbursed for the expences incurred in 
their protection. Hard as the conditions ap¬ 
peared, they were accepted by Cosmo; and his 
troops took possession of the fortresses evacu¬ 
ated by the Spaniards. ^ 

*553* A far more important obiect excited his am- 
SicMa. bition, and animated his hopes. The Republic 
of Sienna, from its local situation, was capable, 
if it should pass into an enemy’s hands, of being 
made not only injurious, but ruinous to Flo¬ 
rence, by the easy access which it afforded into 
the center of Tuscany. Henry the Second, well 
aware of its value, and intent on invading the 
kingdom of Naples, fomented by every means 
the disaffection of the Siennese towards the 
Emperor. Instigated by the emissaries, and 

f Galurri, vol.li. chap. 1. 
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emboldened by the promises of France, the in- c H A p. 
habitants of Sienna had expelled the Spanish ^ 
garrison, though reinforced by a body of Cos- 
mo*s troops; and proceeding to every extremity 
of resentment, they had devoted themselves 
wholly to the interests of the French monarch. 

Charles, justly incensed at the outrage, and Atuck of 
determined ,to make them experience the full Sienna, 
extent of his vengeance, gave orders to the 
Viceroy of Naples to form the siege of the city, 
in conjunction with the Duke of Florence. In 
consequence of his directions, Sienna was in¬ 
vested and attacked by the Spanish and Tus¬ 
can forces ; and notwithstanding the resistance 
of the inhabitants, the place must have speedily 
surrendered. But, at that precise juncture, the 
Emperor, broken in mind and body by infir¬ 
mities; repulsed before Metz with dishonour 
by Francis, Duke of Guise; and apprehensive 
of the Turkish fleet, in combination with the 
French gallies, re-appearing on the Neapolitan 
coasts; hastily relinquished his attempt, and 
withdrew his troops from before Sienna, in de¬ 
fiance of Cosmo’s remonstrances. ® 

No measure could operate more injuriously fsss* 
in its consequences to that prince, as it left 
him exposed to the vengeance of France, now 
become absolute mistress of the City and Re¬ 
public, which her arms and interposition had 
so recently saved from exemplary chastisement, 
if not from complete destruction. Animated 


< Galuzzi, roLii. p. 48—70. 
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CHAP, however, ratlier than depressed by this conside- 
ration, and apprehensive that delay would ena¬ 
ble the l^rench court to take precautions for-se¬ 
curing the future possession of Sienna; the 
Duke embraced the resolution of attempting, 
himself, its conquest and reduction. He pro¬ 
posed to Charles the Fifth, the instant execu¬ 
tion of a plan so replete with advantage to them 
both, if it should prove successful,; and having 
received from that prince assurances of effec¬ 
tual support, pecuniary and military, he caused 
an army to advance, and to commence the siege. 
Peter Strozzi, son to the celebrated and unfortu¬ 
nate Tuscan exile, defeated at Monte Murlo, in 
the first months of Cosmo’s reign ; a man who 
possessed all the qualifications of a statesman 
and a general, was sent by Henry the Second, to 
command in the city; having under his orders 
a body of veteran troops, with which force he 
Defence of embarked from Marseilles. Every effort which 
^ozzf most desperate courage, sustained by per¬ 
sonal animosity against the Duke, whom he con¬ 
sidered as the tyrant and usurper of his coun¬ 
try, could dictate or inspire, was exerted by 
Strozzi, to repulse the assailants; or at least to 
protract the surrender of Sienna. Ill supported 
by the ministers of France, opposed by the 
magistrates and inhabitants of the city itself, 
and labouring under the augmenting pressure 
of famine; he still betrayed no apprehension. 
Oppressed by unequal forces, he twice trans¬ 
ferred the scene of war from the walls of 
Sienna, to the dominions of Florence, by break¬ 
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ing through the lines of the besiegers; and he CHAP, 
even ventured to approach the capital of Cos- , ^ 

mo. Compelled under manifest disadvantages, 1^33, . 
to hazard a general actioil; wounded,, and 
abandoned by his own soldiers, he nevertheless 
found means again to enter Sienna, and to en¬ 
courage the garrison by his example, to the most 
obstinate resistance, When despairing of suc¬ 
cess, and incapable of withstanding his enemies, 
be effected his escape; and surviving the loss of 
the city, reanimated the spirit of the Siennese 
in the dependencies of the Republic, to make 
new efforts for the preservation of their free¬ 
dom and constitution. Antiquity, Greek or 
Roman, presents nothing more admirable -than 
this display of courage, resource, and perse¬ 
verance. “ 

The magnanimous struggles of Strozzi, could 
not however prolong the destiny of Sienna, of sfe"m«. 
Famine opened its gates; and the conqueror 
granted the garrison, as well as the remaining 
inhabitants, an honourable capitulation. The 
unconquerable attachment of many of the citi¬ 
zens to that liberty, which they had enjoyed for 
near four hundred years, induced them, in the 
vain hope of escaping from their new master, 
to retire to Monte Alcino, where they conti¬ 
nued to maintain the forms of a free state, 

' under the protection of France Meanwhile 1336. 

the Emperor Charles the Fifth, broken by dis- 

* 

Galluzzi, vol. ii. chap. iii. 

* Ibid. chap. iv. L’Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 758. 
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CHAP, eases, and enfeebled by a premature decline 
» — of his intellectual vigour, had gradually and at 
IJJ7. intervals, divested himself of all his dominions, 
which he devolved on Philip the Second, his son. 
With that Monarch Cosmo opened a negotiation 
for the purpose of adjusting the future condition 
of Sienna; which, as an Imperial fief forfeited to 
Charles, had been by him bequeathed, with his 
other extensive territories and possessions, to 
Cession of his successor. After long contest, the new 

Spain agreed to cede to the Duke, in 
tory of extinction of all the sums borrowed from him 
Co^o various times, the city and dependencies 

of Sienna; reserving nevertheless from this ces¬ 
sion, the maritime places of Orbitello, and of 
Porto Ercole, situate on the coast of Tuscany; 
and exacting from Cosmo, the evacuation and 
restitution of Piombino, together with the isle 
of Elba. By a subsequent stipulation, he con¬ 
nected himself, offensively and defensively, 
with Philip; and even engaged not to contract 
his sons in marriage, except to the satisfaction 
Considera- of that prince. On these severe conditions, 

thaTeve t possession of the conquered coun- 

* tiy", and received the submissions of the unfor¬ 
tunate people, transferred to him by Spain. 

However his ambition might be gratified by 
an accession of contiguous territory so consi¬ 
derable, which, while it rendered him sove¬ 
reign of almost all the antient Etruria, greatly 
increased his consequence among the Italian 
states; he may be justly considered, as having 
too dearly purchased these advantages. Philip, 

by 
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by retaining the fortresses of the Tuscan coast, CHAP, 
remained the arbiter of Cosmo, and of his do- . ^ 

minions, which he could, at his pleasure, invade xj;;. 
with facility : while the latter power, compelled 
to adopt all the interests and quarrels of the 
court of Madrid, became dependent on the Spa¬ 
nish monarchy, and too deeply involved in its 
future destiny, wars, or misfortunes. These 
reflexions, which time and experience have 
proved to be well founded, did not however 
prevent the contemporaries of Cosmo, from ad¬ 
miring the dexterity and capacity, which had 
enabled him by negotiation, to wrest from the 
most powerful and ambitious monarch of Eu¬ 
rope, a province that gave its possessor an en¬ 
trance into the center of Italy ^ The wretched tssh 
survivors of the Republic of Sienna, who had collision 
taken refuge at Monte Alcino, did not long of the war 
enjoy even the shadow of their antient freedom. 
Attacked by the Duke in their retreat; aban¬ 
doned and even sold by Henry the Second, at 
the peace of Cateau, made with Philip; and 
destitute of the means of opposing the superior 
force of Florence, aided by Spain; they, after 
protracting as long as any hope remained, their 
final submission, voluntarily yielded .to their 
fate. Cosmo, on that occasion, acting with 
equal policy and magnanimity, extended a ge¬ 
neral amnesty to all his new subjects; and in 
the regulations which he enacted for their future 
government, it must be owned that he united 
the measures for confirming his own authority, 

^ Galluzz!, Yol.ii. p-» 19 —-476. 
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CHAP, with the protection and happiness of the Sien- 
VII. 


1560— 
1570. 
Policy of 
Cofmo. 


Heia CFe> 
attd Great 
Duke of 
Tutcany, 
by Pius 
the Fifth. 


nese. 

To the successful accomplishment of his pro¬ 
jects of ambition, and the augmentation of his 
dominions, succeeded in their turn the arts of 
peace, and the intrigues of a watchful policy. 
The court of Rome, during the two successive 
pontificates of Medequino and of Ghisleri, who 
assumed the names of Pius the Fourth, and Pius 
the Fifth, was constantly either friendly or sub¬ 
servient to the views of the Duke; who, by art¬ 
fully flattering the weaknesses, or ministering 
to the necessities of the head of the church, 
held all Italy in respect, and even excited the 
jealous vigilance of Philip the Second himself. 
Pius the Fourth, elevated to the papal chair 
by Cosmo’s friendship, not only repaid him by 
every act of grateful attention or compliance; 
but meditated to confer on him the title of 
** Grand Duke of Tuscany,” when he was pre¬ 
vented by death. His successor, however, not 
less disposed to prove his attachment to the 
family of Medicis, completed the intention of 
the deceased pope; and by virtue of the right 
which the sovereign pontifls arrogated of dis¬ 
tributing crowns, solemnly invested and inaugu¬ 
rated Cosmo, with great splendor, in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome. It was in vain that the 
Emperor of Germany, Maximilian the Second, 
protested against the act as invalid, and deroga¬ 
tory to the Imperial claims or jurisdiction over 


1 Calluzzi, vol. ii. p.j45—567. 
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CHAP, places, earnestly besought the Grand Duke td 
^ j liberate them from an odious servitude. They 
ij6o— even threatened to invite the Turks, and volun- 
»57p. tarily to become subjects of a Mahometan prince, 
rather than return under the yoke of their former 
masters. The vicinity of Corsica to the coast 
of Tuscany; its geographical position, in the 
center of the Mediterranean; and the addition 
of so considerable a dominion to those which 
he already possessed, formed strong incentives 
to animate the exertions of Cosmo; who would 
willingly have extended to them his protection. 
But, too dependent on Spain to venture on so 
hazardous a step, without previously consulting 
the court of Madrid, he returned an ambiguous, 
answer j and Philip, who was not only allied to 
the Republic of Genoa, but jealous of the fur¬ 
ther aggrandizement of the House of Medicis, 
interposed such obstacles, as effectually pre¬ 
vented the prosecution of the design. “ 
i57o» Humiliating as this restraint must have been 
Hi/f<ieign ambitious and high-spirited prince, he 

policy. nevertheless steadily pursued his original sys¬ 
tem of policy; and even in defiance of the 
earnest solicitations of Catherine of Medicis, 
and her son Charles the Ninth of France, who 
made advances to obtain his friendship, adhered 
invariably to his connexion with the court of 
Madrid. Tranquil at home, and enriched by a 
wise oeconomy, Cosmo was able to extend as¬ 
sistance to other powers. He aided the Em- 

® Galluzzi, vol, iil, chap. iv. v. and 6, Art d» Verif. vol. in** 
P* 7 J 9 * . 
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peror Maximilian the Second, against the two chap. 
Sultans, Soliman and Selim, in Hungary; sent a , 
body of forces to the Duke of Alva, engaged ij;©, 
in reducing the Netherlands; and advanced pe- 
cuniary support to that general, when unable 
to pay the Spanish soldiery under his command. 

The island of Malta being pressed by the Ot¬ 
toman arms, he dispatched his gallies, to the 
relief of the knights; assisted the King of 
France against his Hugonot subjects; and 
bore no inconsiderable part in the memorable 
victory, gained over the Turks at Lepanto*. 

When we reflect on these circumstances, we 
must admit that Cosmo occupied an important 
place among the European powers of the se¬ 
cond rank, during the period under consider¬ 
ation. 

The repose which accompanied the conclu- Domestic 
sion of his reign, and which rendered him one mUfor-^ 
of the most fortunate princes of the age, con- cosmo. 
sidered as a sovereign, was not however ex¬ 
tended to his private life. His felicity was even 
embittered by some of the severest individual 
privations or afflictions, to which humanity is 
subject. Neither Augustus Caesar, nor Septi- 
mius Severus, had greater reason to complain 
in this respect. His eldest daughter died in the 
flower of youth, before the accomplishment of 
her intended nuptials with the Duke of Fer¬ 
rara; and her sister, Lucretia of Medicis, who 

was * substituted in her room, did not long 

survive the marriage, and left no issue®. Two 

• GaUu**»» »«• cliap- vli. ® Ibid. p. 93, »nd p. 48. 
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C H A p. of his five sons, the Princes John and Garcia, 
. ^ who had already nearly attained'to manhood, 

1570, and who had given expectation of the most pro- 
mising virtues, were snatched from him in the 
space of a few days, by a malignant fever. 
The Duchess, his wife, overcome with grief, 
expired soon afterwards, unable to support their 
loss. Calumny ventured even to insult the 
pungency of Cosmo’s distress, by propagating 
reports, equally false and cruel, relative to the 
Duthof manner and circumstances of their deaths. It 
was confidently asserted, and long believed in 
Italy, that one of the princes having stabbed 
his brother, the survivor had been sacrificed to 
the fury of his incensed father, in the presence, 
and in defiance of the entreaties of the Duchess 
Eleanora. This fable, so injurious to the cha* 
racter of Cosmo, which was invented hy the 
malignity of his contemporaries, is now deserv¬ 
edly exploded by posterity. '* 

A more lasting source of uneasiness and dis- 
Adm^ quietude presented itself to the Grand Duke, 

tration of m the conduct and character of Francis, his 
Frsmci®* 

Prince Re- ddest son. Prince Regent of Tuscany, whom 
^nt of be had associated to the government. Inferior 
Tiucany. father in all the arts of reigning, desti¬ 

tute of application and energy, difficult of ac¬ 
cess, and unpopular in his manners; Francis did 
not promise to his future subjects that felicity, 
which they had so long enjoyed under Cosmo. 
In his affection to the arts, and in his protec- 


, P Galluzzi, Yol.iii. p.74— 9 I> 
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tion of letters, he alone discovered a resem- chap. 
blance to his ancestors, the Medicis. Domes- , . 

tic misfortunes and dissensions encreased the _ 

defects of his public character. Though Francis 
was married to the Arch-duchess Jane, daughter peiio; her 
of the Emperor Ferdinand the First, he had, 
previous to contracting that alliance, entered 
into the closest ties with Bianca Capello, a 
noble Venetian lady; whose history, adven¬ 
tures, and final elevation, intermingled with 
circumstances equally marvellous and romantic, 
have rendered her too celebrated in the annals 
of Tuscany. Her beauty, insinuation, and en¬ 
dowments of mind, enabled her to assume and 
to preserve, an unbounded influence over her 
lover; who, in contempt of decency, almost 
immediately after the celebration of his nup¬ 
tials, had avowed his connection with Bianca, 
and lodged her publicly in the ducal palace. 

No remonstrances of Cosmo could dissolve, or 
even weaken the union; a circumstance the . 
more serious in its nature, as the Princess of ' 
Tuscany, tho* she had given daughters to her 
husband, had not yet produced any male suc¬ 
cessor. ** 

To these alarming symptoms of future mis-Amow 
fortune, the errors and irregularities or the ofCo«no. 
Grand Duke himself, gave additional force. 

After the death of his wife Eleanora, he had 
attached himself to a Florentine lady, of the 
family of Albizzi; who being pregnant by him, 
might, it was apprehended, he raised to the 

* Galluz>i» vol. iii. p. 164*—174* 
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CHAP, situation of Great Duchess. Almeni, Valet de 
^ . Chambre to Cosmo, having revealed to the 

157a— Prince Regent, the nature of his father’s con- 
*si*> nexion, and having pointed out the conse¬ 
quences which were to be dreaded from his 
fondness, Francis ventured to oppose such a 
proof of weakness. Irritated to a degree of 
frenzy against the author of the discovery, the 
Grand Duke instantly passed his sword through 
the body of Almeni, who expiated his impru- 
. dence, by his death j and Cosmo was even with 

difficulty restrained from proceeding to signal 
acts of resentment against his son Some 
years subsequent to this event, having become 
enamoured of Camilla Martelli, a young Flo¬ 
rentine, and being exhorted by Pius the Fifth 
to legitimate his union with her, he espoused 
her, precisely as Louis the Fourteenth did 
' Madame de Maintenon in the ensuing century; 
' but, like the King of France, without associ¬ 
ating his wife to his ducal honours or dignity. 
She continued to live with him till his death, 
and obtained over him an ascendancy which 
.she abused, in the same manner as the widow 
of Scarron is supposed to have influenced the 
councils of the cabinet of Versailles. 

1574. Cosmo was unquestionably one of the most 
Character illustrious princes, whom Italy or Europe pro¬ 
of Coimo. during the sixteenth century. The his¬ 

tory of his reign, forms the best eulogium of 
his character. Called from an obscure and pri¬ 
vate station, at a very early period of life, and 

' Galu«zi» Yol. Hi. p. 161—164. * Ibid* p. 
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placed at the head of the Republic of Florence chap. 
in a moment of crisis, he approved himself wor- , 
thy of his high fortune. Emulous of the fame • 

acquired by the elder Cosmo, and by Lorenzo 
of Medicis, he revived the study of polite let¬ 
ters, and extended his munificence to the most 
eminent artists of Tuscany. Michael Angelo HU pro- 
Buonaroti, Cellini, Vasari, Ammanato, Bandi- 
nelli, and a number of celebrated men, were 
protected and enriched by his bounty. The 
name of Michael Angelo has attained to one of 
the highest places in the temple of Fame, from 
the wonderful universality of his genius, tvhich 
not only embraced, but excelled in architec¬ 
ture, painting, and sculpture. Cellini, tho* 
one of the most admirable engravers of the 
sixteenth century, endowed with a variety of 
talents, is better known to us in the present age, 
by the eccentric and curious production attri¬ 
buted to him, denominated ** The Life of Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini;** a work abounding in anecdotes 
or adventures singularly romantic, as well as 
highly characteristic of the period in which he 
Bourisbed. Even tho* the authenticity of Cel¬ 
lini’s “ Life** should be called in question, it 
carries indubitable marks of originality in every 
page. Vasari, born like Petrarch, at Arezzo in 
Tuscany, claims more celebrity from his pen, 
than from his pencil. The “ Lives of the Italian 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,** which he 
gave to the world in 1568, entitle Vasari to 
the regard of posterity. Both he and Cellini 
died in advanced age at Florence, towards the 
conclusion of the Grand Duke*s reign. Amma¬ 
nato 
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CHAP, nato embellished the capital of Tuscany with 
sumptuous buildinfjs, while the chizzel of Ban- 
dinelli, which seemed to rival that of Phidias, 
decorated the palaces or gardens of the family 
of Medicis, at Rome, as well as at Florence. . 

Cosmo passed much of his leisure in the in¬ 
tercourse of these eminent men, and among 
their productions. His letters to Michael An¬ 
gelo, which still exist, display a mind suscep¬ 
tible of the finest impressions, and penetrated 
with admiration of the sublime talents of that 
distinguished person, whom he caused to be in¬ 
terred in the chapel of the Medicis, with the 
utmost solemnity ^ He did not disdain to at* 
tend in person the funeral of Paul Jovius the 
Oeniwand historian, followed by his whole courtIn 
capacity for government, he has been rarely ex¬ 
celled. His (economy was free from any taint 
of avarice, and his vigilance was not degraded 
into suspicion. Clement in his nature, and even 
magnanimous, he was yet severe } and like Au¬ 
gustus , he seemed never to forget that he had 
succeeded to supreme power, usurped over a 
free Commonwealth. His personal courage and 
activity enabled him to meet danger, while his 
policy extricated him from repeated embarrass¬ 
ments, under which a prince of meaner talents 
must have sunk. The choice of his ministers 
proved his discernment and knowledge c£ man¬ 
kind; but, able as they were, he never suf- 

t Diet. Hist. volt. i. ii. and ix. Arts. Cellini, Vatari, and Bandit 
nelli. Galluzn, vol. iii. p. 436—444. 

a Galluzn, voli. p.3S7» jtS. 
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fered them to assume an authority independent chap. 
of himself. . . 

His moral qualities are less pure and briU 1574* 
liant, than his political; nor can we excuse 
many of his actions, which flowed from very 
relaxed, or vicious principles. If we forgive 
him for having sent persons to Venice, ex¬ 
pressly to assassinate Lorenzo of Medicis, the 
murderer of his predecessor Alexander; it is 
not possible to contemplate without horror, the 
fact of his retaining wretches near the person 
of Strozzi, in order to administer poison to that 
unfortunate exile. Truth however compels us 
to add, that Strozzi practised similar machina¬ 
tions against the Great Duke and his family \ 

The age, and peculiarly Italy, was familiar with 
the use of poisons. Prelates, cardinals, and even 
Pope Paul the Third himself, the head of the 
.Christian church, were publicly accused of using 
these detestable compositions^. It is curious 
to reflect that the same passion manifested it¬ 
self among the French, a century later. The 
Marchioness de Brinvilliers, who expiated her 
atrocities at the stake, after having poisoned 
her.nearest relations; employed an Italian of 
the name of Exili, to prepare the potions 
which she administered. Men and women of 
the highest rank, princesses and Marshals of 
France, the Countess de Soissons, and the Duke 
de Luxembourg, were accused of similar enor- 

* Galluzsi, vol. i. p. 123 and xaj, and p. 226, 227> and vol. iii. 
f Ibid. p. laj—laji and p. loj—107. 
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CHAP, mities; and Louis the Fourteenth was com- 
. ^ pelled to have recourse to the most severe legal 

1574. measures, in order to repress so abominable a 
spirit. Cosmo was esteemed to be more learned 
in the nature and preparation of poisons, than 
any prince of his time; he occupied himself in 
his laboratory, with the research: and attained, 
as his contemporaries asserted, to the greatest 
perfection in the atrocious science. * 

HU sub- The adherence of the Great Duke to the Ca- 
thesMof tholic religion, was tinctured with bigotry, and 
Rome. inclined him to persecution. Even with every 
allowance made for the manners and modes of 
thinking receieved in the sixteenth century, 
we cannot regard without indignation, his cele¬ 
brating the massacre of St. Bartholomew at 
Paris, with demonstrations of joy; followed 
by his sending an embassy to congratulate 
Charles the Ninth, on that atrocious act of 
barbarity and perfidy*. Towards Pius the 
Fifth, a pontiff who breathed the sanguinary 
spirit of an inquisitor, rather than the mild 
temper of Christianity, he behaved with Un¬ 
becoming and unworthy submission. Nor can 
we pardon his sacrificing to the ferocious zeal 
of that Pope, Carnesecchi; a man of genius 
and letters, who had rendered him distinguished 
services. Cosmo, after much expostulation and 
reluctance, delivered him up to the ministers of 
the holy see, by whom he was transferred to 
the prisons of the inquisition at Rome, for the 

> Galluzzl Tol. i. p. jia, aad r. Ui. p. 4J4'— -436. 

* Ibkl. Tol. iii. p. 318, 3T9. 
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crime of heresy. He suffered by a public and chap. 
ignominious death, on the bridge of St. Angelo, , , 

in that capital**. We may add, as another proof 
of the same approbation of cruelty, the de- Severity, 
ference and devotion which the Grand Duke, 
thro*out his whole reign, manifested towards 
his father-in-law, Peter de Toledo, Viceroy of 
Naples j and likewise towards the Duke of 
Alva, who was of the same family. Human 
nature has rarely been disgraced by two men, 
who more conspicuously trampled upon all its 
rights, or who deluged with more blood the 
provinces committed to their government. * 

At the time of Cosmo’s death, Tuscany was state of 
perhaps the best administered state in Europe ; 
and relatively to its size and extent, the richest Cosmo, 
and most flourishing country. England, under 
the able government of Elizabeth, could alone, 
contest for superiority on these points. An unin¬ 
terrupted tranquillity of fourteen years, had ob- 
“literated the preceding misfortunes, and diffused 
general opulence. Manufactures and commerce 
had advanced rapidly in the capital, and spread 
throughout all the dependencies. The gaiety Felicity, 
and felicity, which had characterised the Flo¬ 
rentines, under the Cosmos and the Lorenzos 
of the preceding century, were restored: and 
Strozzi, by the attachment which he found 
every where manifested towards their sovereign, 
when, he invaded Tuscany, and invited the peo¬ 
ple to resume their liberties, gave an indisput- 

^ Galluzzi, Yol. iii. p. 150—Ij8. * Ibid. p. 360. 
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CHAP. 

VII. 

---- 

I574« 


Com¬ 

merce. 


Manufac- 

turee. 


able, though an involuntary testimony to the 
wisdom, as well as to the lenity of the govern¬ 
ment Fabricks of cloth, glass, chrystal, sugar, 
leather, and jewellery, were established, and 
produced immense profits. Even porcelain was 
already made at Florence, with considerable de¬ 
licacy *. Trade not only received every encou¬ 
ragement from the Grand Duke; but, he was, 
himself, like his ancestor the elder Cosmo, per¬ 
sonally engaged in commerce; and he constantly 
employed two galleons in bringing home the 
commodities of the Levant, which he imported 
into Spain and Portugal. A circumstance which 
will appear much more singular, is that the 
Duchess Eleanora was interested in similar un¬ 
dertakings, which proved exceedingly lucrative, 
and which she did not consider as derogatory 
to her dignity. Merchants and factors from 
Florence, had already established themselves in 
Spanish America, India, and even in China*. 
Leghorn, and Porto Ferraio situate in the isle 
of Elba, which latter place had been ceded by 
Spain to Cosmo, were become ports of universal 
resort. In 1575, the year after that prince's dei 
cease, the article of cloth only, w'hich was ma¬ 
nufactured in Tuscany, employed a prodigious 
number of persons, and amounted annually to 
full two millions of Ducats, or near nine hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling; exclusive of the 

^ Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 128—132, and vol. i. p.322, 323. 

• Ibid. vol. iii. p. 432—434* ^ Ibid. p. 430—43a. 

( Ibid. p. 43 I' 
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fabricks of silk, and cloth of gold Colonies chap. 
were brought into the Maremma, or low coun- , , 

try of Sienna, towards the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to people and cultivate that 
marshy and unwholesome tract of land. Similar, 
or even greater exertions were most successfully 
made at Pisa. The city, which in 1537 scarcely Population, 
contained seven thousand inhabitants, and only 
presented a picture of depopulation or wretched¬ 
ness i was, before 1572 so augmented, as to have 
twenty-one thousand people resident within 
the walls. Cosmo re-established the univer¬ 
sity, drained the surrounding marshes, and fre¬ 
quently transferred to Pisa his court and resi¬ 
dence. ‘ 

The encouragement extended by him to the Arts, and 
elegant arts, tended to excite emulation, while 
it introduced refinement, and diffused wealth 
among his subjects. A manufacture of tapestry 
was brought to Florence, from Flanders, at his 
expence. The city was embellished with mo¬ 
numents of architecture, sculpture, and paint* 
ing. Cosmo printed a superb edition of the 
Pandects of Justinian ; and, in 1548 he open¬ 
ed the library of St. Laurence, though the 
edifice was not completed till 1571 ^ In it, 
were deposited the invaluable collection ,of 
manuscripts, made by the princes of the house 
of Medicis, preserved by Leo the Tenth; and 
transported back from Rome to Florence, by 

* GalluzzijToI. iii. p.4a8—4JO. ' Ibid. p. 353, 354. 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. p.43i. 
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CHAP. Clement the Seventh. Michael Angelo, and 
. _j under his direction, Ammanato, constructed 
IJ74. the library, with great taste and elegance. The 
beautiful bridge thrown across the Arno at Flo¬ 
rence, denominated the “ Ponte della Trinita,” 
one of the most distinguished structures of the 
kind, which Europe has witnessed since the re- 
, vival of the arts, was erected by Ammanato, who 
survived the Grand Duke *. Medals, struck by 
Cosmo’s order, and executed by the most able 
artists, perpetuated the principal events of his 
reign and administration. Louis the Fourteenth 
may be said to have emulated or imitated the 
Grand Duke, in many of the monuments and 
establishments which he founded at Paris. 

The treasures, left by Cosmo to Francis his 
Revenue*, successor, in money, jewels, plate, and funds 
employed in commerce, were immense. The 
ordinary revenues amounted to eleven hundred 
thousand Ducats®. At the close of the war 
against Sienna, in 1559, he had contracted a 
debt with the merchants of Antwerp and Ge¬ 
noa, which exceeded a million of Ducats: yet 
by the year 1562, this vast incumbrance was 
almost entirely discharged; and when, in 1564 
he resigned the administration to his son, the 
ducal domains were completely redeemed, and 
Military every public debt was liquidated®. Tuscany 
force. was provided with the most ample means of in- 

* Galluxzii Tol. iii. p. 3J0, and p. 353. 

About five hundred thousand pouads, sterling. Diet. Hist* 
vol.i. art. Ammanato. Galluzzi,’vol. ii. p.434 — 446* and vol.iii. 
p. 453 — 455 * 

■ Galluzziy Tol.iii. p. 413—^417. 
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ternal defence, and external attack. The un- chap, 
remitting attention of the Grand Duke had ^ 

foreseen, and provided for all emergencies. His ,^^4. 
military force, composed of volunteers, and 
formed into bands, did not fall short of thirty- 
six thousand men, who could be assembled on 
the shortest notice. Four hundred light horse, 
stationed at Pisa, protected the coasts®. Twelve Marine, 
gallies, constructed by himself, were maintain¬ 
ed at Leghorn, or at Porto Ferraio: to these 
were joined four others, belonging to the order 
of St. Stephen, which he had instituted; and 
the knights of which, were constantly employed 
in cruizing against the Moors, or in the Le¬ 
vant **. It appears, that at the end of his reign, 
the Florentine state contained within its limits, 
about seven hundred thousand persons; and 
the territory of Sienna, nearly a hundred thou¬ 
sand We may judge from this proportion, how Power, 
much the latter country had been depopulated 

•; and consi- 

by war. A number of fortresses and citadels, deration of 
erected in various parts of his dominions, equal- Tuscany, 
ly retained the people in obedience, and se¬ 
cured them from invasion ^ So wise and en¬ 
lightened a government, supported by com¬ 
merce, and regulated by a systematic oeconomy, 
excited respect from surrounding states. Cosmo 
was powerful in Rome, by his numerous adhe¬ 
rents in the sacred college, by his intrigues in 
the Conclave, his politic submission to the papal 


• Galluz^i, Yol.ili. p. 35*. 
Ibid. 

. VOL.r. EE 


see. 


p Ibid. 

' Ibid. p. 3JI. 
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CHAP, see, and the dread of his arms. The Imperial 
. . court, allied to him by marriage, and in want 

1574. of his assistance against the Turks, expressed 
for him, peculiarly after the termination of the 
quarrel relative to the title of Grand Dulcet the 
utmost regard. France solicited his friendship, 
and courted his alliance; after having vainly en¬ 
deavoured to prevent his conquest and acquisi¬ 
tion of Sienna *. Even Charles the Fifth, and 
Philip the Second, the most powerful monarchs 
whom Europe had seen since Charlemagne, 
treated him with distinguished attention ; con¬ 
sidering his support, as the best security for 
their possession of Milan and the kingdom of 
Naples. The conclusion of his reign may per¬ 
haps be regarded as the highest point of ele¬ 
vation to which Tuscany attained, after the ex¬ 
tinction of,, the Republic j and the incapacity, 
or misconduct of his immediate successor, ren¬ 
dered the memory of Cosmo peculiarly dear to 
his country. 


* Galluzzi, Tol.iii> p« 2^9—264. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PATRIMONY OF THE CHURCH. 

Review of the papacy, from the deposition of John the 
Twenty-third, by the council of Constance. — Pontifi¬ 
cate of Alexander the Sixth.—Julius the Second .— 

Leo the Tenth. — Adrian the Sixth. — Clement the 
Seventh. —Paul the Third. — Convocation of the coun¬ 
cil of Trent. — Julius the Third.—Paul the Fourth. 

— Pius the Fourth. — Dissolution of the council of 
Trent. — Pirn the Fifth. — Election of Gregory the 
Thirteenth.—State of the temporal power of the Homan 
pontiffs in 1574.— Dominions. — Population. — Po¬ 
lice. — Defective administration. — Revenues of the 

Holy See. — Military forces - Treasured. — State of 

the fne arts. — Luxuries and rfnements. — Authority 
of the Inquisition. — Examination of the spiritual 
power and prerogatives, of the Holy S(^. — Pecwiiary 
impositions and exactions. — Inquisitorial prohibitions 
of litei ary productions. 

T he Strongest proof of that profound ignp- chap. 

ranee and servitude, in which the human viii. 
mind was sunk during the middle ages, is the 
blind and undiminished veneration of all Europe the pomifi- 
for the Holy See, in defiance of the crimes with 
which it was disgraced and dishonored. The ages, 
certainty of impunity, and a perfect knowledge 
of the state of darkness and barbarism which 
precluded any rational attempt at eraancipa- 

E E 2 tion ; 
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CHAP, tion ; seem to have induced the sovereign poii- 
. tiffs to throw off every restraint imposed on 
their vices and passions. The college of Car¬ 
dinals betrayed no less disregard to every con¬ 
sideration of their own character, and to the 
sanctity of the supreme dignity of the Christian 
church, in the choice of persons to fill the chair 
of St. Peter. 

1414. The long list of enormities, solemnly charged 
johTthe^ against John the Twenty-third, in the council 
Twenty- of Constancc, fill us on perusing them, with 
third. Iggg yvonder, than abhorrence and indigna¬ 

tion. Fifty principal articles, containing almost 
all the flagitious excesses, which we read with 
incredulity, in the pages of Suetonius, even 
when related of Nero and of Caligula, were 
proved before the fathers, assembled to restore 
order in the Christian church. Yet, as if these 
charges were not sufficient, twenty other heads 
• of accusation were suppressed, for the honor 
of the apostolic see. Our admiration ceases, 
howev'er, in some measure, when we consider 
that the Pope, previous to his election, had 
exercised the profession of a corsair, that he 
was known to be stained with almost every spe¬ 
cies of moral turpitude, and that he purchased 
by notorious simony, his elevation to the papal 
throne. * 

1417* The council, after having deposed, and deli- 
MaSrthe vcred over to the disposal of the Emperor Si- 

Fifth. 

» Platina, Vies des Papes, p. 5 J 9 » 560* Bruys, HIstoire des 
Papes, vol. iv. p. and p. 46—49. 

gismund, 
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gismund, so unwortliy a pontiff, proceeded to 
fill the vacant chair; and the delegates deputed 
for the purpose, unanimously chose the Cardi¬ 
nal Colonna, who assumed the title of Martin 
the Fifth. He was, it must be owned, exempt 
from the imputations and glaring impieties, attri¬ 
buted to his predecessor: but he proved equally 
an enemy to all reform; and equally destitute 
of those virtues, which awakened reason ex¬ 
pects in the person appointed to govern so 
many nations, as the supreme head of the 
Christian faith \ Under his successors, during 
the course of the fifteenth century, we trace 
the same interested policy, the same unjust 
usurpation, and the same scandalous venality, 
which preceded the council of Constance. An¬ 
other assembly of ecclesiastics, convoked at 
Basil, w'as even less successful in its attempts 
to diminish the abuse of the papal power, than 
the first council had been found. Eugene the 
Fourth, more cautious than John the Twenty- 
third, and instructed by his predecessor’s misfor¬ 
tunes, invented means to evade the authority of 
the council, and ultimately contrived to disperse 
that formidable bodyPius the Second, bet¬ 
ter known by the name of Eneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini, is the only pontiff, who, from his love 
of learning, and his virtues, lays any claim.to 
esteem “. Sixtus the Fourth sullied the eccle- 

** Bruys, toL It. p. 59, 6 o. Bzovius, an. 1431. Platina, p. 564* 
jfij* 

« Bruys, toLiv. p. lao—127, and p. 14a, 143. 

Platina, p. 619—636. 
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CHAP, siastical profession, and excited the detestation 
. of Italy, by his profligacy of manners, injus- 
1451— tice, and crimes'. But, great as these excesses 
p mifi ale appear, they were eclipsed and obliterated 
of Aiexan- by the memorable pontificate of Roderic Borgia, 
derUie ^Ijo assuined the title of Alexander the Sixth. 

The concurring testimony of numerous, ir¬ 
reproachable, and contemporary writers, can 
scarcely induce us to credit the recital of his 
enormities, continued during a reign of twelve 
years. His son, the celebrated and flagitious 
Caesar Borgia, who even surpassed in atrocity, 
the model which he copied, has left a name 
proverbial for infamy and turpitude ^ Yet, 
while Rome, and the surrounding territory 
groaned beneath the tyranny of two monsters, 
who cemented their usurpations with the blood 
of the ^principal nobility; such was the de¬ 
pressed and lethargic condition of mankind 
throughout Europe, that no effort to reform the 
Christian church, or to withdraw from the su¬ 
premacy of the papal see, was ever exerted. 
Alexander was so fully convinced of the ira- 
> punity with which he might insult even the 

greatest princes, that he treated with menaces 
the embassadors of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
' and of Emanuel, Kings of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, when they ventured, in the names of 
their respective sovereigns, to remonstrate with 

® Bruys, vol. Iv. 262. Onuphrius Panvinus, p. 12. 

f Onuphrius Panvinus, Vies des Papes, p. 25—36. Claconius, 
Vitae Pontific. p. iji. Bruys, vol. iv, p, 320—323. 

him, 
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him on his vices *. Such was the veneration chap. 
which his office inspired, that it seemed to swal- . . 

low up, or to suspend all the faculties of rea- 1491-- 
son. We find Charles the Eighth, King of 
Prance, after he had entered Rome as a con¬ 
queror, and had driven the Pope to take refuge 
in the castle of St. Angelo; hastening to pros¬ 
trate himself at the pontiff*s feet, to implore 
his benediction, and to renew his own submis¬ 
sion. During the Jubilee of the year 1500, 
when in consequence of the indulgencies grant¬ 
ed to pilgrims, an immense concourse of 
strangers, from every part of Europe, crouded 
to Rome} the excesses and debaucheries, 
openly committed, as well by ecclesiastics, as 
by the laity, exceeded belief: immoralities 
which were encouraged by the example and 
permission of the Pope. It was with the money Temiwrai 
extorted from all the Catholic states, under 
pretence of fitting out a Cruzade against the 
Turks, that he completed the subjection of the 
Roman Barons, and aggrandized the temporal 
power of the Holy See; which, at the time of 
his accession, possessed only an inconsiderable 
part of that territory, annexed to it since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century." 

The pontificate of Julius the Second, was 1503— 
not, it must be confessed, stained with such 
notorious impieties; but, it was scarcely better second, 
calculated to impress the Christian world with 

s Bruys, Tol. iY. p. 306) 307. ^ Ibid. p. 307, 308, and p. 311. 
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• respect for the person, of the office, of the so- 

i vereign pontiff. His election was not only ob¬ 
tained by, means of the most flagrant corrup¬ 
tion j but, his whole reign evinced a mind, ex¬ 
clusively devoted to ambition, conquest, and 
revenge. Inattentive to every duty incumbent 
on the pastor of his flock; faithless to his pro¬ 
mises and treaties ; tyrannical towards his sub¬ 
jects; he was only intent on carrying his arms 
beyond the Apennines, and on expelling the 
French from Italy. By a perfidious violation 
of his agreement with Caesar Borgia, he despoil¬ 
ed that Prince of his territorial acquisitions, 
attained at the expence of so much blood; and 
united Borgia’s usurpations to the dominions of 
the church. Against Louis the Twelfth, King of 
France, tho* one of the most virtuous and irre¬ 
proachable sovereigns who has reigned in mo¬ 
dern ages, his resentment knew no limits; and 
his eagerness to accelerate the expulsion of the 
French from the Milanese, induced him to lay 
aside all the decencies annexed to his sacer¬ 
dotal function. Armed like a soldier, Julius, at 
seventy years of age, appeared in the trenches; 
directed the operations of war; and, on the 
surrender of Mirandola, was carried into the 
city, through the breach, in military triumph 
Mahomet the Second, or Selim the First, could 
not have entered Constantinople or Cairo with 
more ostentatious splendor. 

* Bruys, vol.iv. p. 340. 
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These proceedings, so strongly calculated to ex- chap. 
cite scandal, and to awaken reflexion, produced ^ ^ 

little or no effect upon an age nursed in super- J503— 
stition, and habituated to a servile obedience to- 
■wards the see of Rome. Louis the Twelfth, ac¬ 
tuated more by just indignation, and by motives 
of policy, than by any enlightened sentiments 
of enlarged reflexion, attempted to convoke a 
council, and to depose so turbulent, as well as 
unjust a pontiff; but his feeble effort termi- Supersti- 
nated in the most abject submissions to the **®*‘®f‘^* 
successor of Julius. We may form some esti¬ 
mate of the state of the human mind, and of 
its modes of thinking, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, by the conduct of the Car¬ 
dinal of Medicis, afterwards Pope Leo the 
Tenth ; who was taken prisoner by the French, 
at the victory of Ravenna, while acting as the 
papal Legate. That dextrous prelate, by dis¬ 
pensing to the soldiers absolution from the cen¬ 
sures, in which they were equally involved with 
their sovereign, on account of their hostility to 
the Holy See; effected so prompt and so con¬ 
siderable a desertion among the conquerors, as 
exceedingly to diminish their army. Numbers 
went over to the enemy whom they had recently 
vanquished; and in order to obtain more com¬ 
plete pardon for their preceding guilt, carried 
off with them, their arms and horses. It was 
vain as well as impossible to oppose a power, 
fortified and sustained hy such prejudices. ^ 


^ Bruys, voLIv. p. 339. 
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1521- 
Reign of 
Leo the 
Tenth. 


Measures 


immora- 
Iit7, 


To this martial reign, succeeded the memo¬ 
rable pontificate of Leo the Tenth, celebrated 
by poets, historians, and men of genius. Rome, 
accustomed to the crimes of Alexander, and 
the tyranny of Julius, beheld with joy a prince, 
whose refinement, munificence, and protection 
of the arts, rendered his court the center of 
elegance and pleasure. Leo, more decent in 
See! vices, and more master of his passions, sub- 

repressing stituted artifice and intrigue in the place of 
arms. While he abandoned himself to the ex¬ 
cesses of sensuality, or was occupied by the 
protection of talents and letters, he committed 
to his generals the conduct of the armies, which 
he sent against France. It is even evident that 
he did not totally disregard the progress of im¬ 
morality and libertinism; since in the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, he published a very severe - 
decree against those philosophers, who ventured 
to teach and to assert that the soul was mortal, 
and the world eternaU Many of the decrees 
of the Council of Lateran, which were promul¬ 
gated by the Pope invthe same year, for the 
reformation of manners, and regulation of ec¬ 
clesiastics, merit the highest approbation *. But, 
the pecuniary oppressions and vexations of the 
Holy See, were become intolerable; and Eu¬ 
rope, long plunged in the grossest ignorance or 
superstition, began to betray signs of approach¬ 
ing reason. These symptoms did not first ma¬ 
nifest themselves in the German empire, though 


X5I3» 

1314. 


* Bruys, \ol iv. p. 38a, 383, and p. 399—^400. 
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the Rtformation, so denominated, began in that chap. 
country. The French, who, in every age have ^ , 

led the way to innovation, preceded Luther in ijij, 
their remonstrances and invectives, against the 
exactions of the court of Rome. It required all of France, 
the exertions and vigilance of Francis the First, 
to maintain the “ Concordate,** which he him- tension*. 


self had made with Leo, during their interview at 
Bologna, and to procure its reception through¬ 
out the kingdom. The parliament of Paris, the *515* 
university of that capital, and many of the 
clergy, publicly declaimed against the conces¬ 
sions made by their sovereign to the Pope. If 
Francis had chosen to yield to this general sen¬ 
timent, instead of opposing it, and to emanci¬ 
pate himself from so severe a yoke, it is unques¬ 
tionable that his subjects were equally prepared 
and willing, to have entirely withdrawn them^ 
selves from the papal supremacy ®. The great 
secession from the court and see of Rome, 
which took place a few years later in England, 
under Henry the Eighth, might thus have been 
anticipated in France. 

Even in Spain, when Leo attempted to levy by simiiy rf- 
his arbitrary mandate, a tax of the tenth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues, during three years, un- 1516, 
der pretence of undertaking a Cruzade against 
Sdirh the First, the Turkish Emperor; Cardinal 
Ximen 6 s, then Regent, resisted so glaring an 
act of oppression, and was imitated in his con¬ 
duct, by all the bishops of the kingdom. They 


^ Bruys, y(d.Ir. p>393> 
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CHAP, unanimously refused submission ; and Leo, ap- 
t — r prehensive of the most serious consequences, 
1J16, instantly desisted from his demand. The letter 
which Ximenes addressed to him on that occa¬ 
sion, contains the most enlightened sentiments 
of true patriotism. While it professes filial 
obedience to the just and equitable demands of 
the Romish see, it declares that all attempts to 
render the Spanish clergy tributary, will be at¬ 
tended with confusion and disappointment. " 
Reforma- The Same experiment however, which in more 
tionof opulent, or bigotted kingdoms, had produced 
“ only a fermentation that evaporated in me¬ 
naces ; gave rise in Germany, a country com¬ 
paratively poor, to a complete subversion of 
the authority exercised for so many centuries, 
by the church of Rome. The traffic of in- 
dulgencies, taken away from the Augustine 
order of Monks, by whom it had been usually 
carried on, and conferred on the Dominicans, 
constituted the original cause of so vast a revo¬ 
lution. Luther, irritated by opposition, and 
conducted insensibly from one step to another, 
finished by a total rejection of all intercourse 
with, or deference towards, the pretended vicars 
of Christ. Leo betrayed no theological rancour, 
nor disposition to severity, in his treatment of 
that bold innovator. When informed of the 
circumstances which had excited his animosity, 
he ingenuously confessed that “ Luther was a 
“ man of excellent capacity; and that the 

^ Flechier, Hist, de Ximenes, liv. v. p. 665. 
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“ quarrel was merely the effect of monastic jea- chap. 
“ lousy and rivality.** He long delayed the . ^ 

publication of the hull^ or rescript, by which 1516, . 
he condemned Luther’s propositions; and ap- 
peared desirous rather to mollify, than to incense 
or drive to extremities, so dangerous an adver¬ 
sary. But the evil, which lay deep, admitted 
of no cure ; and reason, when once directed to 
the examination of the pretensions arrogated by 
the see of Rome, soon levelled the fabric which 
ignorance and bigotry had cemented. ® 

This diminution of his revenues and spiritual 1518—^ 
authority, neither produced any alteration in 
the manners, nor appears to have had any in- and s^n- 
fluence on the temper of Leo. The Vatican dor of the 
continued to form the center of magnificence, Rome! 
and the asylum of genius. While Michael An¬ 
gelo Buonaroti exercised his sublime talents 
on the edifice of St. Peter, Raphael was em¬ 
ployed in painting the gallery of the pontifical 
palace. The banquets of the head of the 
church, which resembled those of Heliogabalus 
in luxury, were seasoned with the conversation 
of the most eminent men in every branch of 
polite literature, whom Leo’s bounty bad at¬ 
tracted to his court. His enthusiasm for the 
productions of poetry, may be estimated in 
some measure, by the extraordinary and incre¬ 
dible hull which he ventured to issue, in favor 
of the “ Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto; me¬ 
nacing with excommunication all such as should 


" Bmys, vol. iv. p. 403—409. 
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CHAP, presume to censure it, or to prevent the profit 
^ arising from its sale^ While we do justice to 
, 58_ Leo’s elegant taste, in thus taking the Ferrarese 
ijai* poet under the immediate protection of the 
church, we cannot reflect without amazement 
on such an abuse of his pontifical power; nor 
avoid perceiving the contempt in which he 
must have held the human mind, when he could 
impose such an order upon Europe. As well 
might an Archbishop of Canterbury menace 
with ecclesiastical censures, all those who should 
dare to attack “ Hudibras,” or who should im¬ 
pede the sale of Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen.” 
The difference only lies in the spirit of the six¬ 
teenth century, as compared or contrasted with 
the progress and diffusion of knowledge in the 
present age. 

The Cardinals Sadolet and Bembo, renowned 
for their eloquence and erudition, were Leo’s 
p principal secretaries. Such was his boundless 

generosity towards persons distinguished by ta¬ 
lents of whatever nature, that the papal trea¬ 
sury was said to be unequal to supplying his 
munificence j and it is in this feature of his 
character that we peculiarly trace the son of 
Lorenzo the magnificent. He was engaged in 
of Leo. * these elegant recreations, when a premature 
death, occasioned, as is asserted, by excess of joy 
at the favorable accounts received of his troops, 
who expelled the French from Parma, termi¬ 
nated his memorable, but short pontificate. If 
we regard him only as a prince, he possessed 

, P Bruy*, yol. iv» p. 419. 
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many of the qualities calculated to excite c H A p.; 
esteem, or even admiration; and the gratitude , . 

of men of genius, whom he so liberally pro- 1518— 
tected, has ensured him immortality. But, in 
the character of chief of the Christian church, 
his dissolute sensuality, and his neglect or 
contempt of all the duties incumbent on a 
sovereign pontiff, rendered him highly impro¬ 
per to occupy that situation, at a time when 
the most exemplary virtues were unequal to 
withstand the torrent of innovation. ** 

If all the simplicity, disinterestedness, and 
humility of the primitive ages, exemplified in Character, 
a Catholic bishop, could have checked the pro- 
gress of Luther’s doctrines, or closed the breach the sixth, 
which he had occasioned j the elevation of , 
Adrian the Sixth to the papal chair, might have 
produced these healing effects. The prepon¬ 
derant influence of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, exerted in the sacred college, raised to the 
pontificate, on the death of Leo, his own pre¬ 
ceptor ; a Fleming, who neither aspired to that 
high dignity, nor received with any emotion, 
the intelligence of his election. Endowed with 
every apostolic virtue which ought to have 
qualified him to fill with utility to mankind, 
the Holy See; he was unfortunately deficient 
in the address and policy, indispensable for en¬ 
abling him to c6nduct the temporal interests 
annexed to the office. Habituated to the ma- 


s Onuphr. PanTin. p. 48. 49* Psiul JqtIuI) Vit. Leon. x. p. t88. 
and p. 191. Bruys> yol. iy. p. 417— 
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CHAP, nagement of a college at Louvain in the Nether- 
, ^ lands, he possessed no capacity for the govern- 

,j,x_ ment of a state. Versed only in theological 

*5*3* learning, he despised the elegant arts ; and 
turned with abhorrence, from the most finished 
productions of painting, or of sculpture. In¬ 
capable of deceit, he avowed his detestation of 
the vices or abuses which sullied the church of 
Rome j and candidly owned the necessity of a 
reformation, while he endeavoured to oppose 
the progress of Luther. Frugal in his expences, 
plain in his diet, and regarding the splendor of 
his predecessor, as unbecoming the character 
of a Christian pontiff; he disgusted a people 
accustomed to the magnificence of a voluptuous 
court. Adrian the Sixth, detested by the in¬ 
habitants of Rome, and not less odious to the 
college of Cardinals; slighted in the portion 
of Germany where the Protestant doctrines had 
taken too deep a root to be subverted; and, 
convinced that all his efforts to sustain the em¬ 
pire of the Catholic religion, would prove inef¬ 
fectual ; closed his short reign: pursued even 
beyond the grave, by the satirical malevolence 
of the poets whom he had irritated and ne¬ 
glected. " 

is^ 3 — Adrian was succeeded, after a long and stormy 
Clement Coiiclave, by the Cardinal Julius of Medicis, 
the Se- who assunied the name of Clement the Seventh; 
venth. during whose administration, both the church, 

^ Onuphr. Panyin. p. 50—59. Bruys, vol. iv. p. 423, 424, and 

p. 426— 4»B> arid p. 43a—440. 
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and the city of Rome, were equally oppressed chap. 
under the severest calamities. His accession . _ J . 
commenced notwithstanding, with the most aus- 1523— 
picious symptoms of public tranquillity. The 
new pontiff, who was an illegitimate son of Julian 
of Medicis, brother to the celebrated Lorenzo, 
having followed the profession of arms in the 
early part of his life, had been a commander of 
the military order of Rhodes. In that capacity, Hischa- 
clad in armor, he had assisted, scarcely ten 
years before, at the coronation of Leo the 
Tenth ; who nevertheless did not hesitate to 
raise him to the dignity of a Cardinal, and em¬ 
ployed him in the most eminent posts of civil 
government. None of the characteristic muni¬ 
ficence of the house from which he sprung, 
could be traced in Clement^ whose predominant 
passion was avarice; but, blended with ambi¬ 
tion, duplicity, and irresolution. These vices 
and defects of character rendered his pon¬ 
tificate odious or contemptible; and eclipsed 
the fame which his protection of letters, and 
the decorum of his manners, might otherwise 
have secured to him. Fluctuating in perpetual 
uncertainty as a prince, between the two power¬ 
ful monarchs, Charles the Fifth and Francis the 
First, who alternately menaced Italy with ser¬ 
vitude ; bound by no political ties, and faith¬ 
less to his most solemn engagements; his per. 
son and dignity became alike despised by all 
Europe. The fatal consequence of his perfi- 
dious versatility, was the destruction of Rome ; Sack of 
which the Constable Charles of Bourbon, com- 
VOL. I. F F manding, 
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CHAP, manding the Imperial forces, stormed, and en- 
. ^ tered, tho* he fell in the breach. Rome had 

1527. not experienced a similar misfortune since the 
year 1413, when Ladislaus, King of Naples, 
of the house of Anjou, captured, and aban¬ 
doned to pillage, tliat wealthy, but defenceless 
city *. So low was the pontifical office sunk, 
in the estimation of a licentious and insolent 
soldiery, that the Lutheran troops, who had 
been conducted by Fronsberg, one of their 
leaders, from the Protestant circles of the Ger¬ 
man empire, into Italy, treated with contumely, 
the head of the Christian church. After load¬ 
ing him with every opprobrious epithet, they 
formed a cavalcade, and elected in a mock 
Degrada- Conclave, Martin Luther for pope'. During 
^ntmcai^ this humiliating ceremony, Clement, shut up in 
power. the castle of St. Angelo, experienced the hor¬ 
rors of famine and captivity, aggravated by 
insults of every nature. The Spanish com¬ 
mander who succeeded to Charles of Bourbon, 
destitute of compassion for the fallen pontiff, 
punished with immediate death, the attempt 
to introduce any sort of provisions into th« 
fortress; and after an ineffectual struggle, he 
was reduced to sign an ignominious capitula¬ 
tion with his enemies, by the terms of which 
Imprison- he Still remained their prisoner. Alarson, who, 
Seme°nt years preceding, had taken charge of 

the person of Francis the First, subsequent to 

• Bruys, vol. Iv. p. 443, 444, and p. 447—451, and p. 458—4^1* 
Guicciardini, livre xviii. Onuphr. Panvin. p. 6»—-65. 

^ Bruys, vol. iv. p. 460, 461. 
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the battle of Pavia, performed the same oflBce chap. 
to Clement: and such was the pontiff’s dis- 
tress, that unable to furnish the sum exacted 
by the Imperial general as the price of his 
release, he did not hesitate to put up to public ^ 
sale, three Cardinal’s hats, which were purchased 
by the highest bidder. In what light must 
Europe have considered the sacred college, 
after such a notorious act of degradation and 
simony! We are reminded in perusing this 
fact, of the sale of the Roman empire itself, 
performed on the same spot, by the Praetorian 
guards, when it was purchased by Didius Ju- 
lianus, before the conclusion of the second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Even when Clement 
escaped from prison soon afterwards, he neither 
acted with consistency, dignity, nor energy; 
and he finished by supplicating the friendship of 
Charles, from whom he had received the severest 
indignities, added to the most cruel injuries. “ 

On every side, the papal power appeared to 
be hastening to quick decay. Henry the Eighth, 
irritated at the delays and obstacles imposed by 
the Pope, to the measure of his divorce; ex- luthorfty. 
cited by the rapacious desire of seizing on the 
monastic revenues ; and, finally incensed at the 
declaration by which Clement annulled his 
marriage with Anne Boleyne; threw off all 
subjection or adherence to the see of Rome. 
Thro’out the German empire, more particularly 
in Saxony and in Brandenburgh, Luther aug¬ 
mented his followers, found protection in the 


I5»8— 

1534. 


Bruys, vol.iv. p. 461— ^464 1 and p. 468, 469.' 
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CHAP, electoral college itself, and defied the excoili- 
, munications of the Vatican. The northern 

_ kingdoms, Denmark and Sweden, whose po- 

IJ34* vertj made them more sensible to the pecuniary 
exactions of tlie Romish see, and whose remote 
local position rendered them almost indepen¬ 
dent of its authority, began to exhibit alarming 
symptoms of disaffection. Switzerland, whose 
inhabitants had always proved themselves the 
peculiar champions of the pontifical dignity and 
office, was shaken and divided thro'out all the 
Cantons: while the new opinions, which had 
penetrated into France, threatened speedily to 
subvert the antient religion in that country. 

Ambitious In so embarrassing a situation, Clement, pressed 

SeiSnt°^ by the Emperor to assemble a general council, 
as the only adequate remedy for so many evils j 
mindful of the alarming steps taken at Con¬ 
stance and at Basil, to redress the grievances 
of the church j and deterred by his apprehen¬ 
sions, from recurring to an expedient which 
might level, or at least reduce the papal au¬ 
thority; continually protracted any decision, 
and invented pretexts to delay its convocation. 
In the success of his schemes for aggrandizing 
the family of Medicis, he nevertheless found a 
consolation, which more than counterbalanced 
all the misfortunes of his calamitous pontificate. 
The pliability of his character and policy, 
enabled him to profit of every means by which 
to gratify his personal ambition; and fortune 
which had treated him with so much rigor as a 
sovereign, seemed on this favorite point, to 

relax 
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relax in her severity. After re-establishing CHAP. 
the power of his house at Florence, and pro- 
curing for his relation Alexander of Medicis, 
the support and alliance of Charles the Fifth, 
whose natural daughter that monarch bestowed 
on him j Clement listened in turn to the flat¬ 
tering overtures made him by the King of 
France. Catherine of Medicis, who became 
afterwards so celebrated in the history of Eu- 
• rope, and who stood in a remote degree of 
consanguinity to the Pope, having at Marseilles 
espoused Henry, Duke of Orleans, second son 
of Francis the First; Clement was occupied HU death, 
with projects for providing her a splendid esta¬ 
blishment, either in Tuscany, or in Lombardy, 
when a lingering disease terminated his life and 
reign. * 

* The Conclave, after a short deliberation, 1534— 
unanimously elected to the chair of St. Peter, ^ 
the Cardinal Alexander Farnese, dean of the Third, 
sacred college, who assumed the name of Paul 
the Third. He held the papal see during fif¬ 
teen years, though he had already attained to 
a very advanced period of life, previous to his 
accession. Conscious that it would be impos¬ 
sible, without exciting universal complaint, fur¬ 
ther to procrastinate the convocation of the 
general council demanded by Charles the Fifth; 
he affected to pursue an opposite policy from 


* Onuphr. Panvin. p. 65—67. Bruys, vol. iv. p. 470—484. 
Ouicciardiniy liv. xx. Fra Paolo, Hist, du Concile de Trente, p. 63 

-67- Bellay, liv. iv. Pallavicini, Hist. Concil., 

'Triden. iu. chap.xii. 
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IJ37- 
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council of 
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*J37 — 
1545 * 
Plans for 
the aggran¬ 
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Famese. 


that of* his predecessor. Relying on his own 
ability, to prevent any invasion of the powers 
claimed by tlie Roman pontiff's, he instantly 
dispatched a Niintio to signify his assent, and 
to propose the city of Mantua for the place of 
its meeting. ,This apparent compliance, which 
originated in profound dissimulation, did not 
in fact facilitate, or accelerate the object itself. 
Impediments insurmountable in their own na¬ 
ture, and of which the papal court was well 
aware, prevented its execution. Hostilities, 
preceded by personal animosity and invectives, 
having already commenced between the Empe¬ 
ror and Francis the First; it might be assumed 
as unquestionable, that the latter sovereign 
would not permit the French prelates to attend 
the assembly. The Duke of Mantua himself, 
under various pretences, refused to allow his 
capital to be made the place of its convocation; 
and Paul, availing himself of this new obstacle, 
prorogued the council. ^ 

Occupied only with a passion for aggran¬ 
dizing the family of Farnese, he exerted every 
endeavour to induce the Emperor to concur in 
his design. The nuptials of Margaret, natural 
daughter of Charles, and widow of Alexander, 
Duke of Florence, with Octavio Farnese, grand¬ 
son to the Pope, were celebrated at Rome, 
with great magnificence ; and upon this matri¬ 
monial connection, the pontiff* founded his am¬ 
bitious projects. Vicenza, the city, which had 


y Bruys, vol. iv. p.487—^498. 
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been subsequently named for the meeting of c H a p. 
the council, having been refused by the Vene- , 

tians, in whose dominions it was situated; after 1534— 
a delay of several years, Trent, a place be- 
longing to the German empire, tho’ near the 
confines of Italy, was ultimately fixed on for 
the purpose. But, the war which had recently 
begun a third time, between Charles and Fran¬ 
cis, retarded the commencement of its delibe¬ 
rations. During this interval, Paul, in a per¬ 
sonal interview with the Emperor, offered to 
make every sacrifice, and to pay a considerable 
annual tribute, in order to obtain the investi- 
ture of the duchy of Milan for his grandson. 

His expostulations, aided by the tears and en¬ 
treaties of Margaret, proved nevertheless in¬ 
effectual to induce that prince to deprive his 
son Philip and the Spanish monarchy, of an 
acquisition obtained and defended with so much 
difficulty. The refusal, while it alienated the pon- Alienation 
tiff, only augmented and stimulated his anxiety 
to elevate his house. Despairing of success in tiafromthe 
his application to the Emperor, he embraced 
and executed the resolution of dismembering 
Parma and Placentia from the territories of 
the church, and bestowing those duchies as a 
fief, on Peter Louis Farnese, his natural son. 

An act, in which every principle of justice, as 
well as all regard to decency, and to the very do¬ 
minions of the Holy See, were sacrificed to the 
insatiable ambition of its present possessor, ex¬ 
cited complaints in the Sacred College, while 
it awakened indignation among foreign states. 

F F 4 The 
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CHAP. The notorious vices of the individual in whose 
. — favor so glaring a violation of equity waS com- 
1537— mitted, encreased the odium annexed to it; 
and the Lutherans found in the conduct of Paul 
himself, the strongest reasons for withdrawing 
themselves from his spiritual authority and ju¬ 
risdiction*. Yet, this petty sovereignty, which 
originated in tlie most glaring usurpation, or 
rather open robbery, continued to subsist in the 
inale descendants of its first possessor, Peter 
Louis Farnese, for near two hundred years, and 
only became extinct towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

*545— Under these inauspicious circumstances com- 
Council of the memorable council of Trent; the 

Trent last w’hich the Christian church has ventured 
opened. assemble. Its deliberations, tho* continued 
through eight sessions, were productive neither 
of reformation in the court of Rome, nor of 
. benefit to the general interests of religion. At¬ 
tentive to the course of all its debates ; watch¬ 
ful over every attempt to diminish, or to con- 
troul the papal supremacy; fertile in expedients 
to embarrass and retard its operations or de¬ 
crees ; the Legates who presided as representa¬ 
tives of Paul the Third, remained always mas¬ 
ters of the assembly. Yet the apprehension that 
the Fathers might enter upon the numerous 
abuses practised in the papal court, operated 
so strongly as to induce the Pope, under pre- 


^ Fra Paolo, Hist, du ConcIU de Trent*, liv.u. p* xz8« Bruys, 
vol. iv. p. 526. 


tence 
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tence of a pestilential distemper having made 
its appearance in the city, to transfer the as¬ 
sembly to Bologna. Those prelates who were 
attached to, or dependant on the Holy See, and 
those only, obeyed the injunction: the Imperial 
and Spanish faction continued their delibera¬ 
tions at Trent; and after a schism of near two 
years, during which period both parties re¬ 
mained in a state of inaction, Paul ultimately 
suspended the further existence of the council, 
notwithstanding the expostulations and me¬ 
naces of Charles the Fifth. * 

The mutual alienation which had taken place 
between the Emperor and the Pope, became 
further heightened in consequence of the as¬ 
sassination of Peter Louis, the new Duke of 
Parma and Placentia. His tyranny and acts of 
violence, exercised over his new subjects, gave 
rise to a conspiracy, by which he perished, in 
his own palace at Placentia. Galeazzo Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, a prince not less profligate and 
dissolute than Farnesej and at a subsequ ent pe¬ 
riod, Alexander of Medicis, Duke of Florence, 
SoiH~ perished nearly in the same manner, by 
domestic treachery or treason. To this expe¬ 
dient against the abuse of supreme power, so 
common in antient Rome; the Italians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were famili¬ 
arized by frequent practice, and to it they usu¬ 
ally had recourse in all desperate cases. The 

• Fra Paolo, liy. ii. PallaTicioi, pawim. Brujs, yol. iv. p. 546— 
jjj, Onuphr. PanTin, p. 48 —>(4. 
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c H A p. Imperial troops having instantly entered the city 
. of Placentia, took possession of it, as the papal 

_ forces did of Parma ; and Octavio Farnese saw 

himself thus despoiled of his inheritance by 
those, from whom he was peculiarly entitled to 
expect assistance and protection*’. An unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt which he made, in order to 
become master of Parma, which city and terri¬ 
tory his grandfather had again united to the 
patrimony of the church, irritated the diseases 
that already enfeebled the aged pontiff; and 
the menaces of Octavio, upon the failure of 
his enterprize, to throw himself into the arms 
1549. of the Emperor, precipitated the death of Paul 
Death, and Third; wlio expired at the advanced age of 
of Paul the eighty-one years. Among all the Popes of 

Third. tjijs yicious period, he stands pre-eminent in 
turpitude. His character and government were 
equally odious. As head of the church, his 
conduct justly excited the severest animadver- 
sion; and he was deficient in every quality 
calculated to adorn, or to render venerable the 
chair of St. Peter. What opinion can we form 
i of a pope, who not only made the study of 

^ magic and astrology, his favourite research; 

^ V but, who ventured in contradiction to decency, 
^ N to compare the Divinity to Saturn, and Jesus 
Christ to Jupiter' ? Dissimulation, perfidy, ra¬ 
pacity, ambition, and hypocrisy, composed the 
leading features of his mind; and he was never 


N 

"I 


'• De Thou, livre iv. Bruys, voUv. p. 544. 
^ Bruys, vol. iv. p. 556. 
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more to be dreaded, than when he assumed the chap. 
mask of piety and religion. In order to gratify , , 

his resentment, or to attain his political objects, 1545— 
he did not scruple to use any engines, how- 
ever detestable; and his whole pontificate was 
employed in exertions, at the expence of the 
most sacred duties of his station, to elevate a 
son, whose birth and whose enormities were 
equally a disgrace to his father. ** 

The election of the Cardinal del Monte to 
the papal dignity, who assumed the name of Eie^^tfonof 
Julius the Third, was little calculated to aug- 
ment the respect entertained for the person and ‘ 
office of the vicars of Christ. He nevertheless 
commenced his reign, if not with an act of jus¬ 
tice, yet by a measure of liberality; namely 
the restoration of Parma to Octavio Farnese, 
in gratitude for the assistance which he had re¬ 
ceived from the numerous and powerful adhe¬ 
rents of that Prince in the Conclave; and he 
seemed to display more candor in his proceed¬ 
ings, as well as less reluctance to reassemble 
the council of Trent, than had been manifested 
by his predecessor. But, these transitory ap¬ 
pearances of virtue and decorum, were quickly 
obliterated by the most scandalous weaknesses 
and excesses. Averse to every exertion which HIs cha- 
his station demanded, he abandoned himself to 
' indolence, pleasure, and sensuality, at his Villa, 
in the vicinity of Rome. The petulance of his 

* Onuphr. Panvin. p. 84, 85. Bruys, vol. Iv. p. 545, 546, and 
p.555—557. Ciaconius, vol. iii. p.j37. Pallavkim, iiv. iii. Fra 
Paolo. Tralte des Beaefices, p.jji. 
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temper betrayed him into continual violations 
of decency; and he dishonored the college of 
Cardinals, by immediately associating to their 
body, a young man named Innocent, who was 
not only of obscure extraction, and destitute 
of personal merit; but, on whom obloquy cast 
the strongest insinuations. Even though we 
should admit the injustice of such imputations, 
by supposing, as has been asserted, that he was 
the natural son of Julius; yet his age, which did 
not exceed seventeen years, and his notorious 
vices, constituted alone sufficient reasons for ex¬ 
cluding him from so eminent an ecclesiastical 
dignity. He soon became, under the new pon¬ 
tificate, the channel of preferment, and the 
avowed first minister, notwithstanding the Pas-^ 
quinades and aspersions with which he was pur¬ 
sued by the inhabitants of Rome.* 

The council of Trent, convoked anew by 
Julius, began meanwhile its deliberations, which 
had been interrupted by Paul the Third: while 
Charles the Fifth, become irresistible thro’out 
the German empire since the defeat of the 
Smalcaldic league, and the victory obtained 
over the Protestants at Muhlberg, already anti¬ 
cipated the re-union of the Lutherans to the 
Catholic church. The embassadors of Maurice, 
Elector of Saxony, who had become the head 
of that association, having arrived at Trent, 
prepared ostensibly to enter upon their func¬ 
tions, conjointly with the delegates of the other 


* Fia Paolo, lir. ill. p. 381. PallaTicuii, liv. ii. chap. vil. 
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Protestant princes. Henry the Second, King chap. 
of France, who was then engaged in war with . . 

the Emperor, protested notwithstanding against 1550— 
every act or proceeding of the council. But, a 
more formidable opponent soon appeared in the 
person of Maurice himself, who having thrown 
off the mask, advanced at the head of a power¬ 
ful army which he led against Charles, compel¬ 
led the fathers to abandon Trent with precipi¬ 
tation, and reduced them to suspend their fur¬ 
ther proceedings. The council thus dispersed, 
remained in oblivion during several years: and 
Julius, not only impressed with the apprehen¬ 
sions common to his predecessors; but, from 
his natural indolence incapable of exerting any 
vigor, or of directing with facility its opera¬ 
tions ; saw himself relieved by the interposition 
of the Protestants themselves, from so formid¬ 
able an engine. ^ 

The remainder of his pontificate was em- Submitsioa 
ployed in fruitless efforts to terminate the hos- 
tilities subsisting between the Emperor and papal see. 
France; but, it was distinguished by the tem¬ 
porary restoration of England to its depend- 
ance on the see of Rome, during the short 
reign of Mary, daughter to Henry the Eighth. 
Notwithstanding the impetuosity of Julius’s 
temper, which continually manifested itself, 
and which induced him to lament that he had 
hot lived in a century, when the papal power 


/ 


f Fra Paolo, lir.iv. Bruys, Yol.iT. p. 577—579, aad p.581.— 
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CHAP, and pretensions were uncontrouled; he mani- 
. , fested great sensibility at so unexpected a piece 

1550— of good fortune ; observing, not without some 
humor, that “ he was undoubtedly happy, since 
“ he received expressions of homage from a 
“ Queen and a nation, towards whom he was 
“ rather bound to offer acknowledgments.” 
Death of With this gratifying event was closed his life 
Julius. reign. The disease of which he died, was 

believed to have been caused by his preceding 
excesses; and so little restraint did he impose 
on his appetites, that even the physicians found 
it difficult to moderate their violence. Des¬ 
titute of eminent talents or virtues, his con¬ 
tempt of religion, and profligacy of manners, 
rendered him odious: while the instances of his 
impiety, transmitted to us by the most impar¬ 
tial historians, awaken horror and indignation, 
when we consider him in his capacity of head 
of the church.® 

1555. The short pontificate of his successor, Mar- 
p'^i the Second, only served to excite univer- 

Fourth. sal regret; as his desire of reformation, disin¬ 
terestedness, and purity of manners, had justly 
given birth to the highest expectations from his 
future government". But the chair of St. Peter, 
during almost the whole course of the sixteenth 
century, seemed to be abandoned to crimes or 
vices of every kind. Marcellus survived his 
elevation scarcely three weeks j and the cala- 

® Bruys, voLiv. p*589, 590, and p« 597—599. Onuhr. Panvin • 
p. 85—98. 

^ Bruys, vol. iv p. 603—606. Onuphr. Panvin. p. 105, 106. 
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mity of his loss was more severely felt, from chap. 
the opposite character of Paul the Fourth, who . —. i 
was chosen to fill the vacant see. John Peter 1555* 
Caraffa had attained to the advanced age of 
seventy-nine years, when, by the intrigues of 
the French faction in the Conclave, he was 
placed in the papal chair. Previous to this 
event, he had obtained the reputation of seve¬ 
rity, sanctity, and austerity. Rome received 
with terror the intelligence of his election, and 
dreaded the rigor of his inquisitorial character ‘. 

But, the qualities of the Cardinal, were not to His cha- 
be recognized in the pontiff j and all the humi- 
lity which he had before assumed, was suc¬ 
ceeded by the most disgusting arrogance. 

Every pretension which the popes of the thir¬ 
teenth century had ventured to advance \ the 
obsolete and insolent claims of unlimited power 
over kings and nations, which Gregory the Se¬ 
venth, and Boniface the Eighth, had attempted 
to establish in ages of ignorance, were re¬ 
newed by Paul. The contempt of grandeur, 
and desire 'of retirement which he had affected, 
when he refused the Bishoprick of Brindisi, 
under Clement the Seventh, were transformed - 
into pomp and magnificence: while, governed 
by his two nephews, he already listened to the 
most extravagant projects, for the future ag¬ 
grandizement of the house of Caraffa. Such 
was the impotence of his passions, - and their 
indecent violence, that, unrestrained by the 

‘ Histoire des Concla^s, Tol.i. p. i3o-.>i39. 
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CHAP, decorum of his high station and decrepid age, 
1 — iie gave the reins to all his resentments. We 
*5jj* can scarcely believe that he could so far forget 
himself, as within a few weeks after his elec¬ 
tion, to strike the lieutenant of Rome, and to 
take by the beard, the envoy of the Republic 
of Ragusa. Even to the English embassadors, 
who were sent to offer the submissions of their 
sovereign, he manifested the utmost indigna¬ 
tion at Mary’s assumption of the title of Queen 
of Ireland, without having previously obtained 
his permission ; and he peremptorily demanded 
the instant restitution of all the ecclesiastical 
property, confiscated or alienated by Henry 
the Eighth. 

issi— Towards Charles the Fifth, and his son Philip 
Hi» det«- Second, Paul’s animosity observed no limits, 
tation of Inccnsed at the degree of toleration granted by 
df*Au8uL former of those princes to the Protestants, 
in the diet of Augsburg; and, inflamed with 
the ambition of conquering the kingdom of 
Naples, to the sovereignty of which country 
the Holy See had always made pretensions; 
he trampled upon all the duties of his office, 
which dictated the preservation of tranquillity 
among the monarchs of Europe. With a view 
to rekindle the flames of war, which had been 
recently suspended by the truce of Vaucelles 
made between France and Spain, he dispatched 
Cardinal Caraffa to Henry the Second; and 
succeeded in prevailing on that prince, by 

Bruys, vd. iv. p. 613—615. Onuphr. Panvin. p. 106—109. 
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profuse assurances of assistance, not only to < 
violate his late engagements, but, to march an , 
army into Italy, under the command of Francis,, 
Duke of Guise, for the attack of the Neapoli¬ 
tan dominions. An alliance, founded in such 
manifest injustice, and cemented by perfidy, 
was accompanied with the ill success which it 
merited. Philip the Second, to whom his father 
had already resigned the kingdom of Naples, 
took early and wise precautions for its preserva¬ 
tion. Informed of the hostile projects of the 
pontiff, and his French allies, he sent thither 
Ferdinand de Toledo, Duke of Alva, at the 
head of a powerful body of forces. That com¬ 
mander not only compelled the Duke of Guise 
to abandon his attempt; but, he advanced into 
the territories of the church, approached Rome 
itself, and seemed to menace Paul the Fourth 
with a repetition of the calamities, inflicted by 
the Constable of Bourbon, upon Clement the 
Seventh. The victory which was gained by 
Philip, over his enemies, at the memorable 
battle of St. Quintin, completed the humiliation 
of Henry^ who instantly recalled his general 
and troops, in order to defend the French mo¬ 
narchy, which appeared to be income danger 
of subversion. The Pope, abandoned by his 
ally, destitute of resources, and summoned by 
the Spaniards to accept the terms offered by 
the moderation of Philip, reluctantly submitted: 
while the Duke of Alva, after having prostrated 
himself at the feet of the pontiff whom he had 
vanquished, in order to obtain pardon and ab- 
VOL. I. G G solution 
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CHAP, solution for the crime which he had committed 
^ , in attacking the patrimony of St. Peter, con- 

1557— ducted his forces in triumph back to Naples. ‘ 
*.'59; Conscious of the disgrace which his late con- 
duct had entailed upon himself, and upon the 
reign of see of Rome, Paul attempted to regain his repu- 
Fourth!* tation by an act of severity, in banishing his 
nephews the Caraffas, who had principally in¬ 
cited him to take up arms. But, this mark of 
contrition, which appeared to indicate a mind 
capable of repairing its errors, was speedily 
followed by new outrages upon reason and mo¬ 
deration. Elizabeth, who had succeeded to her 
sister Mary, as Queen of England, and who 
prefessed the Protestant religion, became a na¬ 
tural object of his frantic and impotent resent¬ 
ment. Even the Emperor, Ferdinand the First, 
though attached by the warmest inclination to 
the Roman Catholic faith, underwent every in-^ 
dignity which the unrestrained fury of Paul 
could inflict, for having presumed to accept 
and to exercise the functions of the imperial 
dignity, without obtaining his previous appro¬ 
bation. As he approached the grave, his pas¬ 
sions, instead of diminishing in violence, ac¬ 
quired force and asperity. He caused all books, 
suspected of containing heretical doctrines, to 
be collected and burnt; issued a catalogue, in 
the name of the Inquisition, of such works as 

* Mezerai. Abrege ChronoL de I’Hist. de Frauice, vol.iv. p. 377— 
389. Fra Paolo, liv.v. p. 377—380, and p. 383—389. Pallavicinij 
Hist. Con. Trid. Bruys, yol. xiv. p. 613—6*9. Onuphr. Panvin. 
p. 109, 110. 
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"Were prohibited to be read or printed ; and as c H A P. 
far as he was able, in virtue of his assumed . ^ 

apostolic authority, seemed only desirous of 1557— 
plunging Europe again into the state of igno- 
ranee and barbarism, from which it was still im¬ 
perfectly rescued. His dying exhortations' to 
the Cardinals who surrounded him were, to 
maintain the tribunal of the Inquisition, and to 
augment its force. So detestable were both 
his government and his memory to the people ' ' . 

of Rome, that they no sooner received the in¬ 
telligence of his having expired, than they im¬ 
mediately assembled; burst the doors of the 
holy office; liberated the prisoners; and w'ere 
with difficulty restrained from involving the in¬ 
quisitors themselves in the flames, which con¬ 
sumed the edifice appropriated to their func¬ 
tions.® 

The turbulent pontificate of Paul the Fourth, 1559, 
was succeeded by a calm. After many strug- 
gles, the Spanish party in the Conclave, ele- piusthe 
vated to the supreme dignity of the church, the Fourth. 
Cardinal Medequino, known in history by the 
name of Pius the Fourth. Having led a very His cha- 
retired life during his predecessor’s reign, he 
ascended the chair of St. Peter, with the cha¬ 
racter of a mild, humane, • and virtuous man. 

The first acts of his government, which ap¬ 
peared to confirm this opinion, obtained him 
the applause of clemency and liberality: but, 

"Bruys, voLiv. p.631—637. Fra Paolo, Ur.Tiii. p* 394 > »nd 
P.39S. Onuphr. Panvin. p. iia-—115. 
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CHAP, his manners and conduct seemed to be speedily 
. changed by his attainment of power j and the 
ij59» vices or infirmities, which had lain concealed in 
1^60. the shade of a private station, became conspicu¬ 
ous on the throne. The papal court was speedily 
crowded with his relations, who came from va¬ 
rious parts of Italy, to satisfy their avidity; and 
his treatment of the two Caraffas, nephews to 
the late Pope, appeared to originate, not so 
much in a detestation of their enormities, as in 
the desire of the new pontiff to enrich his own 
family with their spoils. Pius' the Fourth had 
been principally indebted for his election, to 
these very men, the Duke of Palliano, and the 
Cardinal Caraffa; to the latter of whom, after 
that event, Pius had publicly renewed his as¬ 
surances of friendship, gratitude, and protec- 
Punish- tion. Demonstrations of amity, apparently so 
»he*Cwaf *^0 room to apprehend the 

(a,. intentions of the Pope ; who, induced by the 
private entreaties* of Philip the Second, against 
whom the Caraffas had, during their uncle’s 
pontificate, betrayed the strongest animosity, 
commanded them both to be arrested. Their 
crimes, as ministers, and as individuals, were 
not only manifest and incontrovertible; but, 
.were of the most flagitious nature. The Duke 
had murdered his wife, and a person falsely ac¬ 
cused of criminal intimacy with her, in a man¬ 
ner the most inhuman. Even the pregnancy 
of the Duchess could not mollify her husband, 
or prolong her life. He, and the Cardinal his 
brother, in the gratification of their passions 

or 
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or enmities, like Caesar Borgia, had trampled on ( 
all laws, and committed numberless outrages. ^ 
They were condemned to die, by sentence of the 
commission named for their trial; and the Duke 
of Palliano expiated his atrocities,by a public and 
ignominious execution. His brother, from regard 
to his ecclesiastical profession, and his dignity 
as a member of the sacred college, was strangled 
privately in the castle of St. Angelo, notwith¬ 
standing the strongest intercessions made in his 
favor. The dead bodies were exposed by 
torch light, to the view of the populace; who, 
in the consideration of the ingratitude and 
treachery, which marked the conduct ^f the 
Pope in their punishment, forgot the crimes for 
which the Carafes suffered". Such enormities 
were besides so common throfout all the states of 
Italy, and were usually attended with so much 
impunity among the upper orders of society, 
as to have lost in a great measure their efiect 
on the inferior classes of the people. 

This sanguinary scene was the only exhibi¬ 
tion of that nature which Rome witnessed 
during the reign of Pius. More yielding than 
his predecessor, he immediately acknowledged 
Ferdinand the First as Emperor; and after 
many delays, accompanied by long irresolution, 
he at length consented to re-assemble the coun¬ 
cil of Trent, which had been suspended during 
eight years. The assembly was opened with 
great solemnity, and its deliberations were con- 

* Onuphr. Panvin. p. 115 —lai. Bruyi, voLiv. p. 637—641. 
Hist, dts Conclaves, voLi. p. 14a — 150. 
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a venerable or amiable character, the new pon¬ 
tiff would be entitled to that eulogiuni. A^i. 
mated with the desire of extirpating the ene¬ 
mies of the Catholic faith, he breathed through¬ 
out his whole life, the inquisitorial spirit of his 
original profession ; and far from bringing to 
the apostolic see, the mild and placable genius 
of Christianity, he substituted in its place, tlie 
rigours of persecution. We must, how'ever, 
exert some indulgence for the modes of think¬ 
ing, as well as for the superstitious prejudices 
of a century, when liberality and enlargement 
of mind in matters of religion, were almost un¬ 
known ; when the fervors of theological ani¬ 
mosity and controversy, subsisted in all their 
force ; and when, in every kingdom of Europe, 
fires and massacres w'ere deemed the most legiti¬ 
mate means for suppressing doctrines, regarded 
as heretical. Pius the Fifth, in a more tolerant 
or enlightened age, might have merited the ap¬ 
plause of mankind, by his piety and virtues.* 
He possessed an elevation of sentiment, which 
impelled him to acts of public benefit, or glory j 
an unshaken constancy of mind, and a disin¬ 
terestedness of character the most unsullied. 
But, on the other hand, he was unacquainted 
with all the arts of reigning ; inflexible, severe, 
contracted, and imbued with the vindictive 
spirit of the order of St. Dominick. The vices 
of the cl oyster, which accompanied him on the 
papal throne, sullied his administration with 
cruelty; nor can we regard many of his acts 
without indignation and abhorrence, on which 

his 
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his contemporaries passed a very opposite sen- q h A p. 
tence. “ » 

To his advice and exhortations, may in some ,565— 


measure be attributed the calamities, which de- , 
solated the fairest countries of Europe, during 


his pontificate. The relentless and bigotted 
temper of Philip the Second, naturally prone 
to severity, was inflamed to inexorable venge¬ 


ance against his Flemish subjects, by the sug¬ 


gestions of a pontiff, whose sanctity gave to 
his entreaties an irresistible force. Charles the 


Ninth, King of France, was encouraged to 
persist in a manifest violation of every sacred 
engagement contracted with the Hugonots, and 
finally to sacrifice them to his resentment, by 
the approbation of the Holy See. The Count 
de St. Fiore, dispatched by the Pope, and hav¬ 
ing under his orders a considerable body of 
Italian infantry and cavalry, fought as an aux¬ 
iliary, at the battle of Moncontour, and con¬ 
tributed to that victory gained over Coligni. 
Pius not only excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
absolved her subjects from their allegiance, in 
virtue of his apostolic power; but he aided her 
rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, by money, arms, 
and essential succours, to enable her to ascend 
the throne of England. Perhaps, in candour 
we ought not to omit, that when that unfor¬ 
tunate princess became a prisoner, Pius con¬ 
tinued to console and strengthen her, by spi¬ 
ritual comfort, by his letters and prayers. To 


’ Bniyi, vol.T. p. 1—5. Onupbr.Panvm. p.z3$—Z31. 
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CHAP, the Emperor Maximilian the Second, engaged 
, . in hostilities against the Turks in Hungary, he 

1565— sent a supply of sixty thousand crowns; and 

Libaalit P*‘o™*sed to furnish him with nearly as conside¬ 
rable a sum annually, during the continuance 
of the war. The knights of Malta, who had 
been attacked by Solyman, and had suffered 
greatly in their revenues by the Ottoman arms 
or devastations, found a liberal, support in his 
Policy. charitable munificence. But, the circumstance 
which has above all others, contributed to im¬ 
mortalize his reign, and to cover him with a 
Victory of degree of personal glory, was the victory of Le- 
Lepanto. gained over the fleet of Selim the Second, 

by the confederated powers, Spain, Venice, and 
the Pope. The league which w'as formed by 
those states to check the alarming progress of the 
'Turkish conquests, may be in a great degree as- 
. cribed to the unwearied efforts of Pius; and his 

gallies, commanded by Mark Antony Colonna, 
bore no mean share in the honour of that cele¬ 


brated day. If so decisive an advantage was 
not improved, we must blame the jealousy and 
coldness of Philip the Second, who regard¬ 
ing with indifference the Venetian interests, 
thereby compelled the Republic to withdraw 
from an alliance, which only tended to aggra¬ 
vate their disgraces. The antient triumphs of 
the Roman Consuls and generals, were renewed 
in the person of Colonna, who made a public 
entry into the capital of the papal dominions, 
followed by the Insignia of his victory, and the 
Turkish captives in his train. Even his aug- 
' 4 menting 
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meriting infirmities, and the attacks of disease, CHAP, 
did not diminish the vigor of Pius, or pre- . j 
vent him from endeavouring to renew the war 1565— 
against Selim ; an object which actuated him to 
the last period of life, with unabated solicitude. 

A slow fever terminated his reign, at the age Death of 
of sixty-eight years. ^ 

In considering his character, we are divided Reflexion* 
between admiration and detestation. Unlike spiritofhU 
his predecessors, he neither enriched, nor ag- goyem- < 
grandized his nephews; and he was so far from 
encouraging licentiousness, either by his per¬ 
mission or example, that he banished every in¬ 
citement to vice, from his palace and presence. 

The Cardinals dreaded so austere a pontiff; and 
the people, irritated at the severities of the In¬ 
quisition, rejoiced that he was no more; though 
their opinion of his sanctity was such, that they 
crowded to touch his body, and to make relics 
of his garments. None of the successors of 
St. Peter, ever attempted to carry the exorbi¬ 
tant pretensions of the papacy to a more into¬ 
lerable height, or to annihilate more completely 
all the rights of sovereigns and nations. But, 
we can still less forgive him for his furious zeal, 
which stimulated him to foment rebellion and 
massacres abroad; while he gave to his own 
subjects, the spectacle of unhappy wretches 
consigned to the flames, for their religious opi¬ 
nions. Carnesecchi, and Palearius, two of the 


' Onuphr. Pa»vin.p. 131—141. Bruys, rol. y. p. ax. Strada. 
da Bello Bdglco. yol. u. book yii. p.i6iy x6a. 
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CHAP, most eminent men of letters whom Italy had 
vni • • 

produced in the sixteenth century, and of irre¬ 
proachable lives, were pursued beyond the limits 
of the papal territory, brought to Rome, and 
burnt by the tribunal of the Inquisition j nor 
were these the only victims to barbarity and 
fanaticism, offered up during his pontificate. * 
The Cardinal Buon Compagno, known by 
the name of Gregory the Thirteenth, succeeded 
to the* papal chair, at seventy years of age j and 
from the moderation of his character, as well 
as the rectitude of his intentions, excited ex¬ 
pectations of a mild and gentle reign, exempt 
from the severities of his predecessor. On re¬ 
ceiving intelligence of the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew committed at Paris, he sullied never-’ 
theless the office of head of the church, by public 
demonstrations of joy and approbation : but we 
may fairly question, whether these exhibitions 
did not result more from policy and necessity, 
than from inclination or conviction; and many 
circumstances conduce to strengthen that opi¬ 
nion*. Equally desirous to continue the war 
against the Turks, as Pius the Fifth had been, 
he strenuously exhorted Philip the Second to 
equip a fleet, and to act with vigor against the 
common enemy: but the spirit which had sus¬ 
tained the league, vvas become extinct; and Gre¬ 
gory, whatever indignation he might feel at the 
measures of the Venetians, who bad concluded 


• Bruyi, Tol. v. p. ax. 

* Ibid. p. aj» a6. Gregorio Leti, Vie de Sixte V» liv. ir. p. 175. 

a peac6 
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a peace with Selim, was obliged to acquiesce in c H A P. 
the reasons assigned for their conduct. Being ^ , 

thus prevented from exerting his efforts against 15717- 
the infidels, he lent his aid to the King of Spain, 
towards subjecting the Flemings j and mani- nistmtioa. 
fested similar promptitude in assisting the King 
of France, to reduce his revolted subjects of the 
reformed religion. Nor was he deficient in his 
attention to domestic regulations of public be¬ 
nefit or importance. The embellishment of 
Rome, as well as the consti'uction of granaries 
and fountains, occupied his cares ^ and these 
salutary or magnificent decorations, were even 
extended to other places in the ecclesiastical 
dominions. “ 

It may be regarded as equally curious and 1574. 
instructive, briefly to review the state of the 
temporal and spiritual power of the papacy at power, at 
this period} though unfortunately, on many in- 
teresting particulars, the sources from whence 
information is to be drawn, are neither clear, 
nor ample. To Alexander the Sixth, the most Temporal 
flagitious pontiff who ever disgraced the chair 
of St. Peter, it is well known that are due nions. 
almost all the territorial possessions ,of the 
bishops of Rome. Previous to his reign, their 
authority and government extended very little 
beyond the city in which they resided. Julius 
the Second, availing himself of his predecessor's 
profligate rapacity, in order to enrich the church, 
annexed to the apostolic see, the numerous petty 


* Brup, vol. V. p. *7, aJ, 


states 
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^ P* states and towns, acquired by the crimes of 
t ^ * ■ CcEsar Borgia j and to these robberies he added 
1574. Bologna, from whence he expelled the reigning 
family of Bentivoglio During the progress 
of that combination of the great powers of Eu¬ 
rope against the Venetians, known in history 
by the name of “ the league of Cambray,** at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; the city of 
Ravenna, and several inferior places situate in 
the Romagna^ were likewise conquered by that 
martial pontiff, who united them to the patri¬ 
mony of St. Peter’', Under Leo the Tenth, 
the town and territory of Perugia, from which 
the hous.e of Baglion6 was driven, encreased 
these acquisitions; and they were still further 
augmented in 1521, by the capture of Parma 
and Placentia But Paul the Third, bent on ag- 
gran.dizing his natural son, even at the expence 
of the pontificate itself, again detached those 
laPjt-mentioned duchies from it; conferring them 
a's a male fief, on Peter Louis Farnese, subject to | 

'an annual tribute of eight thousand crowns. j 

This investiture was however made without the , 
consent of a considerable part of the Sacred j 
College, who protested against the alienation. * 

Territory. 'j'jjg patrimony of the church in 1574, con- 1 

sisted of the same territories which still re¬ 
mained subject to it towards the close of the 
•eighteenth century, previous to the irruption ^ 

of the French into Italy under Bonaparte, 
and its total subversion which followed; with 

* Guicciardini, Ilr.Tl. Bruys, vol. Iv. p. 330. 

y Bruys, voUiv. p. 335. * Onuphr. Paityin. p. 4S. j 

* Fra Paolo, liv.U. p. 118. 

the 
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the two exceptions of Urbino and Ferrara. The CHAP, 
former of these small states, situated between the ^ ^ 

provinces of Romagna and Umbria, near the 1574. 
shore of the Adriatic, was then governed by the 
family of Rovere; and did not become united to 
the see of Rome till the year 1631, on the death 
of Francis Maria, the last Duke of Urbino, with¬ 
out male issue **. The city and territory of Fer¬ 
rara, long in the possession of the great house 
of Este, was seized on by Pope Clement the 
Eighth in 1597, under pretence of the illegiti¬ 
macy of Caesar, son to Duke Alfonso the Se- 
con d The population of the papal dominions, Pop«i»- 
bort‘. however no proportion to their extent and 
fertility. The “ Campagna di Roma,” extend¬ 
ing almost from the gates of the capital, to the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Naples, presented 
a scene of desolation, which was rendered still 
more striking by the infectious nature of the 
air; and even in the best inhabited provinces, 
the number of people was inconsiderable. Rome 
itself [^resented to view a melancholy and desert¬ 
ed cit y. Under the prosperous pontificate of 
Leo th e Tenth, which lasted only eight years> 
it had (mcreased in its inhabitants very rapidly; 
but, afi^.er the memorable pillage committed by 
the forces of Charles the Fifth in 1527, to so 
miserable a state was the antient capital of the 
world re<luced, that they reckoned within its 
whole CETCumference, only about thirty-two thou¬ 
sand souli?, exclusive of eight thousand Jews. ** 

•• L’Art de Vtrif. vol. iii. p. 76;. * Bruyi, voI.r. p. izo, izi. 

* (SuTrei Je \roltaire, yoU x. p. 40Z. 
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CHAP, Under the succeeding reigns, Rome gradually 
. recovered her former population; but the severe 
X574* edicts, and persecuting spirit of Pius the Fifth, 
«crand°* have again rendered it a vast solitude, if 

reguia- he had continued long to occupy the chair of St. 
Pius the He not only pursued with rigour, every 

Fifth. person suspected of heresy; but he attempted 
to banish from the city, all women of bad life^ or 
of corrupt manners. The late Empress Queen of 
Hungary, Maria Theresa, a Princess of an ele¬ 
vated mind, and endowed with many eminent 
virtues, but like Pius the Fifth, narrow and 
severe upon every point connected with female 
frailty; undertook in our own time to carry 
into execution at Vienna, a nearly similar mea¬ 
sure. She even caused numbers of those un¬ 
fortunate women to be transported dowri the 
river Danube, to the extremity of her Hunga-. 
rian dominions. But, her rigour on this article, 
was not productive of any real amelioration of 
morals in the Austrian capital, tho* it compel¬ 
led her subjects to greater caution and secresy 
in the prosecution of their pleasures. At the 
secret instigation of the Roman clergy, who did 
not dare to take upon themselves the avowed 
protection of a class of females, consecrated 
to public debauch; the civil magistrates at¬ 
tempted to remonstrate with Pius, and to con¬ 
vince him that by so unwise a proscription, he 
would augment, instead of repressing immo¬ 
rality ; besides the obvious danger of substitut¬ 
ing vices infinitely more detestable, ia the place 

of 
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of those which he meant to eradicate But, a c H A p. 
bigotted Dominican monk was incapable of , , 

listening to such enlarged and moderate advice, 

He commanded all women convicted of pros¬ 
titution, or exercising that profession, to be 
confined in one place, without the liberty of 
appearing by day, or by night, except within 
the limits prescribed; and upon a repetition of 
the remonstrances, he menaced the Senate to 
quit Rome, and to transfer his court and resi¬ 
dence elsewhere, if his orders were not imme- 
■ diately obeyed ^ Prohibitions so rigorous, were 
certainly not calculated to attract foreigners to 
the capital: yet such was the ardent enthusiasm 
of the Catholics to gain indulgencies, and such 
the veneration in which the pontifical oflSce was 
still held thro*out Europe, that in 1574, on 
Christmas Eve, when Gregory the Thirteenth 
opened the year of Jubilee, by striking the gate JubUees. 
of St. Peter’s church with the golden mallet, 
above three hundred thousand pilgrims and 
strangers were already assembled to view the 
. ceremony ; unquestionably one of the most sub¬ 
lime and imposing which has been ever exhi¬ 
bited in any age of the world, to the multitude, 
as well as the most calculated to overwhelm the 
faculty of reason. During the whole of the 
ensuing year, the pilgrims never fell below 
ninety thousand; and the prodigious influx of 
money resulting from these crowds of devotees. 


• Onuphr. Panvin. p. 139. 
VOL, I, 
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CHAP, may be easily conjectured The apostolic 
treasury, as well as the inhabitants of Rome, 
derived prodigious benefits from their residence 
and liberality. 

No European country or state, in the six¬ 
teenth century, was so ill-administered or so 
severely plundered, as the ecclesiastical terri¬ 
tories. A succession of profligate, ambitious, 
or bigotted priests, who usually^ ascended the 
throne at a late period of were little cal¬ 
culated or disposed to attend to the encourage-, 
ment of agriculture, manufactures, and com-, 
merce. We may perhaps justly question whe-, 
ther any of the Roman Caesars, so renowned in 
the annals of crime, exceeded Alexander the, 
Sixth in atrocity. Between Pius the Second,, 
(Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini,) and Pius the Fifth, 
(Ghisleri,) a space of above one hundred years; 
if we except the short pontificate of Adrian the 
Sixth, comprehending hardly twenty months; 
there was not one of the popes who could pre¬ 
tend to common morality. Marcellus the Se¬ 
cond was only elected, and shewn to the world, 
like the “ Marcellus” of Virgil, to be imme¬ 
diately snatched away by death. Nor did an- 
tient Rome ever witness so long a succession of 
tyrants, or gluttons, or voluptuaries, seated on 
the Imperial throne, without intervals of consi¬ 
derable duration taking place, as filled the chair 
of St. Peter betw^een 1464 and 1565. Between 
the death of Augustus, and the accession of 
Vespasian, when Tiberius, and Caligula, and 


5 Mod, Univ, Hist, vol xxvi. p. 369. 
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Nero governed the Roman world, little more chap. 
than the space of half a century elapsed. What ^ ^ 

must have been the state of the human mind 1574. 
thro’out Europe, when indulgencies could be 
sought after with avidity, and purchased from 
the polluted hands of a Borgia, a Farnese, or a 
del Monte! Even the “ golden days** of Leo 
the Tentli, so celebrated by poets and histo¬ 
rians, were passed by that pontiff amidst grati¬ 
fications the most relaxed, in a society of men 
of genius, such as met in the last century at 
Sans Souci, with the great Frederic at their 
head. How wonderful is the contrast which 
the successor of St. Peter presents to the pre¬ 
sent age, deposed, imprisoned, expatriated, re¬ 
duced to poverty, transferred from one prison 
to another, abandoned by every European 
power, and holding his life by the precarious 
tenure of a rutldess tyrant, who may order him 
to be privately extinguished at any moment! 

During the period of time under our exami¬ 
nation, famine continually visited the city and 
dominions of Rome, from the neglect of culti¬ 
vation, and discouragement of industry. Taxes Taxes, 
the most cruel and oppressive were levied on 
the people. The necessaries of life were loaded 
with them; and we can scarcely believe that 
under Paul the Fourth, in 1557, the Caraffas, 
his nephews, not only imposed a duty upon 
every loaf of bread baked in the public ovens; 
but they issued an order, compelling all per¬ 
sons without distinction, to carry their bread to 

the bakers, licensed for that purpose**. Pius 

» 

*' Galluzzl, Hist, de Toscane, vol. li. p. 416. 
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CHAP, the Fourth taxed corn, meat, and every kind 
. of merchandize, in so severe a manner, as to 

1J74. excite the maledictions of the inhabitants of 
Rome '. Almost every article of convenience 
Trade. or luxury, was bought of foreigners. Though 
the geographical situation of the patrimony of 
the church, in the center of Italy and of the 
Mediterranean, extending from the Tuscan, to 
the Adriatic sea, and possessing ports on each 
coast capable of receiving vessels, seemed to 
invite trade; yet scarcely any traffic was car¬ 
ried on, either from Civita Vecchia, or from 
Revenues, Ancona. The papal exchequer was never- 
theless continually replenished, and the ponti¬ 
fical revenues were very ample. All Europe 
contributed, before the reign of Leo the Tenth, 
to enrich the Romish see; and even after the 
Reformation had so considerably diminished the 
exactions of the pontiffs, the modes of levying, 
or obtaining supplies from the Catholic states 
and clergy, still remained numerous and pro¬ 
ductive. Annates, tenths, and offerings, under 
various names or pretexts, levied in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the German empire, 
filled the pontifical treasury. The council of 
Trent, while on one hand they maintained and 
' declared the validity of indulgencies, had on 
the other, prohibited the sale of them; but that 
scandalous and disgraceful traffic did not the 
less subsist, after the assembly; had been dis¬ 
solved. 

' . * ** 
^ Onuphr. Pwvin. p. 125. ^ 'OEuvres de Voltaire, vol. z. p.184. 
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These abundant sources of wealth, internal CHAP, 
and external, enabled the popes, however de- , ^ 

dining in their authority, and circumscribed in 1574. 
their spiritual jurisdiction, to levy, and to main- 
tain, very numerous bodies of forces. Julius 
the Second, and Leo the Tenth, had attempted 
to hold the political balance of Italy; and tho* 
they proved unequal to the enterprize, and sunk 
under the weight of France and Spain, yet they 
atchieved considerable conquests, and were re¬ 
spectable as military powers. The irresolution 
and fluctuation of Clement the Seventh, in¬ 
volved himself and his capital in ruin. The pil¬ 
lage of Rome in 1527, is said to have amounted 
in value to fifteen millions of crowns *. Yet 
such were the resources of the pontificate, that 
.Paul the Third within nineteen years after¬ 
wards, in 1546, engaged to furnish Charles the 
Fifth with twelve thousand infantry,, and five 
hundred horse, besides two hundred thousand 
crowns, in order to enable that monarch to 
humble the Protestant princes “. In the year 
1562, Pius the Fourth levied four thousand 
Switzers, three thousand German cavalry, and 
sent a body of troops to Avignon, to defend 
the city and its dependencies, against the Hu- 
gonots. Besides these expensive armaments, he 
advanced a considerable sum to Emanuel Phili¬ 
bert, Duke of Savoy, with which that prince 
• found means to occupy the passages of the Alps, , 
and to prevent any invasion of Italy, from the r 


* Vdtairey Yol. ix. p. 43 436^ “ Sleidan, liv. xvH; 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 

u .> 
ISU» 


Gallies. 


Treasures. 


French insurgents". His successor Plus the 
Fifth, exerted still greater efforts, pecuniary 
and military. He dispatched four thousand, 
four hundred foot, and nine hundred cavalry, 
to the aid of France, engaged in war against 
Louis, Prince of Conde, and the Admiral Co- 
ligni®. The Emperor Maximilian the Second, 
received repeated supplies of money from him, 
when attacked by Solyman ; and his proportion 
of the armament, which vanquished the Turkish 
fleet at Lepanto in 1571, amounted to twelve 
gallies, three thousand infantry, and two hun¬ 
dred and seventy cavalry **. Pius not posses¬ 
sing any naval force, was compelled to have 
recourse to Cosmo, Great Duke of Tuscany, 
who furnished the gallies; of which six were 
defrayed by himself; and for the remaining 
six, the apostolic chamber paid, at the rate of 
seven hundred and fifty Ducats of gold each, a 
month Notwithstanding so many expensive 
undertakings, such were the revenues of the 
papacy, in the hands of a frugal pontiff, that a 
sum amounting to above a million and a half of 
crowns, was found in his coffers after his de¬ 
cease ^ When we consider these facts, we 
shall be forced to acknowledge that neither the 
assaults of Luther, nor the declamations of 
Calvin, had been able in the course of more 
than half a century, to do more than lop the 
redundant branches of that tree, which had for 


** Fra Paolo, liv. ri. p. 499. ® Onuphr. Panvin. p. 13*. 

P Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. xxvi. p. 365. *1 Galluazi, toL iii. p.366. 

*■ Onuphr, Panvin. p. 139. 
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many ages covered Europe with its deadly 
shade. 

Rome, during the sixteenth century, abound¬ 
ed in the most eminent artists. The con¬ 
struction of the cliurch of St. Peter, continued 
through ten successive pontificates, employed 
the greatest architects and painters. Raphael, 
who fell a victim to intemperate pleasures in 
the prime of life, adorned the reign of Leo the 
Tenth. Michael Angelo Buonaroti expired in 
that capital in 1564, at the advanced age of 
ninety, and in the enjoyment of honors almost 
above humanity. The attribute of “ Divine’* 
was conferred on him by his countrymen ; and 
the admiration entertained for his talents, ap¬ 
proached to idolatry *. With the exception of 
Adrian the Sixth, and Pius the Fifth, all the 
popes of the sixteenth century were lovers of 
the fine arts. Paul the Third, and his grand¬ 
son, Cardinal Farnese, made superb collections 
of antique statues, gems, paintings, and me¬ 
dals*. Julius the Third passed almost his whole 
time, at his Villa and voluptuous gardens near 
Rome, which he adorned with profuse magnifi¬ 
cence. He was even exceeded in this passion, 
by Pius the Fourth, who converted it into a 
nobler channel, that of public ornament and 
embellishment. Rome, which had begun to re¬ 
vive out of its ruins under Leo’s reign, gra¬ 
dually-assumed a more elegant appearance". 
'The Tiber, always subject to Sudden inunda- 
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^ OaIluzzi> vol. ill. p. 436 — 444 . 
u Onuphr. Panvin. p. 124 . 
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CHAP, tions, as we know from classic authority, had 
. . caused great damage in 1530, under the reign 

1574. of Clement the Seventh. But, in that of Paul 
the Fourth, its ravages proved far more de¬ 
structive. The streets, in many quarters of the 
city, were completely covered with water du¬ 
ring two days; and it rose to the height of the 
square of the Pantheon. In order to prevent 
the renewal of so dreadful a calamity, Pius 
the Fourth constructed dykes, which repressed 
the current of the stream.* 

r 

It was not till the pontificate of Gregory the 
Thirteenth, that the streets began to be gene- 
. rally paved’' j and coaches were not then in 

use, except among "the Cardinals. They had 
been first introduced into Rome, by the Mar¬ 
chioness of Mantua, under Pius the Fourth, 
Want of about 1562*. That city, and the papal do- 
poiice. minions in general, were extremely deficient 
in police. The dagger and Stiletto, which 
long remained in use, rendered the streets or 
roads equally unsafe. It was reserved for the 
energy of Sixtus tlie Fifth to eradicate this 
practice, and to render travelling less haz- 
Estabrnli- afdous*. The Inquisition had become a most 
mentofthe detestable scourge, under the pontificate of 
Inquisition, Fourth. At his death, about seventy 

persons, accused of heresy, were found in the 
prisons of that tribunal, and liberated by the 
people His successor Pius the Fourth, relaxed 

r 

* Onuphr. Pan\an« p. iii. ^ Ibid. p. 145. * Ibid. p. 129* 

^ Voltaire, vol.x, p.38i. Bruys, vol. v. p. 39, 40. 

* Onuphr. Pamin. p. 114. 
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its rigor; but it revived in all its force, when chap. 
Ghisleri^ who had been Inquisitor-general, as- ^ ^ 

scended the papal throne. He employed spies ,^7^. 
in every part of Italy, to discover heretics: 
the Republic of Venice, the Spanish governors 
of the Milanese, and the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, gratified the bigotted pontiff, by deliver¬ 
ing up to him all such as were demanded or 
even suspected ^ After the decease of Pius 
the Fifth, the severity of the holy office gra¬ 
dually diminished under his successor. 

It is not very easy to define, or to ascertain Spiritual 
the extent of the spiritual authority of the popes of\he”pon- 
at this period, because it varied considerably in tiffs, 
the different Catholic states of Europe. Ve¬ 
nice and Tuscany submitted to the decrees en¬ 
acted by the council of Trent, as far as they re¬ 
spected church discipline ; which were highly 
favorable to the power and pretensions of the 
Holy See. Philip the Second, though he per¬ 
mitted their publication in his dominions, yet 
interposed strong and perpetual obstacles to 
their execution in Spain and Naples, notwith¬ 
standing his pretended obedience to the church 
of Rome. France adopted the decrees, so far 
as they laid down the rule of faith; but, the 
sovereigns and parliaments of that kingdom, 
never could be induced to sacrifice the ecclesi¬ 
astical liberties and franchises of the nation. 

.The Emperor Maximilian the Second, however 
menaced by Pius the Fifth, refused to publish 


them. 


< Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. J50—158. 
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CHAP, them, or to obtain their sanction by the Diets 
. , of the empire'*. The same uncertainty pre- 

1574. vailed, as to the limits of the papal power over 
Vastpre- monastic orders; pretensions 

theRo- which formed the constant source of dispute 
mish see. between the throne and the altar. The popes 
asserted that all ecclesiastics of every descrip¬ 
tion, when accused of any crime, were solely 
amenable to, and punishable by, the Holy See ; 
and if this reclamation had been admitted in its 
full extent, itts evident that no prince could have 
exerted any act of authority over the clergy. 
Spiritual The revenues of the sovereign pontiffs, arising 
revenues. exeicise of their plenitude of apos¬ 

tolic power, were not only considerable; but, 
the modes of levying the contributions imposed, 
were very oppressive. The tenths and Annates 
were general throughout the countries which 
remained in the obedience of Rome, and fre¬ 
quently occasioned disturbance, from the se¬ 
verity with which these taxes were raised'. But, 
the ingenuity.of the popes, and their necessities 
'or their profusion, had invented many other de¬ 
vices, in order to draw money to the exchequer. 
Julius the Second, when he began the construc¬ 
tion of St. Peter’s church, in 1509, issued a Bull, 
by which, as a common contribution of all 
Christians towards that superb edifice, he im¬ 
posed a singular tax throughout Europe. It en¬ 
acted, that all legacies bequeathed to uncertain 

d Bruys, vol. iv. p. 668, 669, and p. 671, 67a, and vol. v. p. t 6 , 
17. Giannone, Hist, de Naples, vol. iv. p. 347. 

* Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 383—388. 
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persons, or which, from whatever cause were chap. 
not paid according to the intention of the tes- . . 

tator, should be applied to the completion of 15 74. 
the object above stated. A tribunal for exact- impositions 
ing the receipts was named, invested with very jncef.™'* 
extensive jurisdiction ; and commissioners for 
receiving the money, were sent into the differ¬ 
ent countries. It is evident that if the popes, 
by virtue of their apostolic power, could have 
thus levied taxes in every state which owned 
subjection to the Holy See, they became vir¬ 
tually the sovereigns of Catholic Europe. In 
order however to secure its due execution, the 
respective princes or government were always 
rendered participators in the sums produced by 
it; and the oppressions exercised on the people 
became infinite ^ Another grievance of the 
same nature, calculated to enrich the papal see, 
was derived from the principle laid down by the 
popes, that “ all benefices belonged exclusively 
to them, “ as vicars of Christ and St. Peter, and 
might “ be disposed of by them accordingly.** 

Under the sanction of this bold assertion, they 
laid claim to the property of ecclesiastics, as 
reverting of right to the Holy See, on their de¬ 
cease ; and incredible vexations were used, to 
enforce the decree. Paul the Third, in 1541 
published a to justify the right; and it 
was even extended by a second similar rescript, 
which Pius the Fourth issued in 1560.' 


^ Gallmi, voL ii. p. 393—396. Oiannoa6, Hi«t. de Naples, 

votiv. p.187—191. 

* C^uxu, Tol.iii. p. 367—373. 
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CHAP. But, injurious as were these impositions to 
. the authority of kings, and to the tranquillity of 

1574. their subjects, they proved far inferior in their, 
Papal operation, to the effect of the memorable Bull,'- 
solemnly promulgated by Pius the Fifth in 1567;. 
a mandate which was absolutely subversive of 
all royal, or temporal jurisdiction. By the 
twenty-first clause, he expressly, under pain of 
excommunication, prohibits every sovereign 
from laying any new tax whatever on their sub¬ 
jects, or from augmenting those already im¬ 
posed. The insolence and violence of such a 
decree, incensed the princes whom it was 
intended to coerce; and even Philip the Se¬ 
cond, however devoted to the Holy See, yet 
disdained to allow himself to be divested of the 
most essential prerogatives of his crown. The 
Bull was unanimously and immediately rejected, 
by every Catholic power in Europe. ” 

Great pre- Notwithstanding this defeat, the Roman pon- 
rogatives, tiffs arrogated and exercised an authority, not 
^pow- supreme, but in many cases unlimited. 

Pius the Fifth presumed, in contempt of the 
Imperial dignity and rights, to confer on Cos¬ 
mo, Duke of Florence, the title of “ Grand 
Duke of Tuscanyand he publicly crowned 
and inaugurated that prince, at Rome. The 
oath taken by him to the Holy See, which resem¬ 
bled that of a vassal to his liege lord, contained 
a promise of “ obedience and entire devotion to 

I 

** Galluzzif vol. iii. p. 38a—,3S9. Bruys, toLv. p. Ij. Gian- 
none, ToUiv. p. a48—*70. 
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lo 


die 


the Pope and his successors.” The reiterated chap. 
protestations and remonstrances, made by the ^ 

Emperor Maximilian the Second, against so ex- 
traordinary an assumption of power, were treated 
by Pius with indifference or contempt*. Charles 
the Fifth, if he had then filled the throne of 
Germany, might perhaps have remonstrated 
more efficiently at the head of an army, such 
as the Constable of Bourbon led against Cle¬ 
ment the Seventh, or such,as the Duke of Alva 
conducted against Paul the Fourth. Charles 
was at once Duke of Milan, and King of Na¬ 
ples. So was Philip the Second. But when the 
Spanish dominions became detached from the 
Imperial title, that splendid distinction ceased 
to impress with terror, or even with respect, 
the powers beyond the Alps. 

Perhaps, of all the indecent,and pernicious Edict* 
edicts which have proceeded from the Vatican, against li¬ 
the Bull issued by Paul the Fourth in 1559, 
against the printing or publishing of such books 
as the Holy See thought proper to suppress,, 
merits the highest indignation. It met never¬ 
theless with compliance, at least in a degree, 
throughout many Catholic states. The Index, inquislto- 
promulgated in the name of the Pope, by the "so". 
Inquisitors to whom that function was en¬ 
trusted, contained the names of all books and 
authors prohibited or condemned. Every ano¬ 
nymous production whatever, published since 

* GalWi, roliii. p. 3X6^224) and p. 228 —» 3 ». Bniyt, toI. t. 

p. i6i 17. 

the 
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CHAP, the jear 1519, about which time the doctrines’ 

^ of’ Luther began to be disseminated tliro’out 

Europe, was included in tliis proscription ; and 
it was rigorously enjoined to abstain in future 
from printing any work, without the previous 
permission and approbation of the Inquisitor 
It can scarcely be credited in the present age, . 
that among the number of books thus sup¬ 
pressed, were comprehended bibles; the Greek, 
as well as Latin poets and historians; and above 
all, every work indiscriminately, published in 
Germany, at Paris, and at Lyons *. By thus inhi¬ 
biting the perusal of the scriptures, the inferior 
orders of society were prevented from examin¬ 
ing, and comparing with the original authority, 
many of the most productive doctrines or tenets 
of the Romish church : while the suppression 
of Athenian and Roman genius, set limits to 
the human mind itself, by extinguishing its 
best guides, as well as its purest models. 

Italy and Spain employed comparatively few 
printing presses. It was from the Protestant 
cities of the German empire, and from the Hu- 
gonots numerously scattered over France, that 
the popes dreaded the severest attacks. The 
loss in Florence only, which would have been 
sustained by a compliance with the Bull of 
Paul the Fourth, was estimated at one hundred 
thousand Ducats, or about forty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, impressed no doubt by this considera¬ 
tion, moderated, and in.part suspended its exe- 


^ Galluzzi, Tol. iiL p» 378 —383. 


* Ibid. Tol, ii. p. 378—383. 
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ciition; restraining it to books iniiirious to re- c H A P. 
ligion. With this modulation, a great number . _ J j 
of literary works were publicly committed to 1574* 
the flames at Florence, in March, 1559”'. Under 
the more temperate administration of Pius the- 
Fourth, the rigors of the Inquisitors were les¬ 
sened i but no sooner had Pius the I’ifth ac¬ 
ceded, than he immediately renewed his me¬ 
naces against any infraction of the original Bull. 

The council of Trent having approved and con¬ 
firmed the Index, all further opposition was 
regarded as impious". It is a well-known fact, Confirma- 
that the “Decameron” of Boccaccio, a work 

• ■ • • • tnciTij by 

so much admired for the elegance of its diction, the council 
and the variety of entertainment contained in Trent, 
it, was among the number of suppressed produc¬ 
tions. The Cardinal of Mantua, in 1562 vainly 
pleaded its cause, and endeavoured to procure 
its exemption from the Index revised by the 
council of Trent. The only grace which the 
prelate could obtain from the Censors appoint¬ 
ed by the assembly, was a permission to cor¬ 
rect the “ Decameron,” in order to submit it 
anew to the censure of the Inquisitors. After 
many impediments, and great emendations, that 
amusing work, which depictures so well the man¬ 
ners of Italy, was again printed and published Effect of 
in 1572°. Flappily, the.effect of the refbrma- refor- 

, 11 1 1 1 , mation. 

tion, when added to . the gradual progress 01 
the human mind in improvement all over Eu¬ 
rope, dispersed these attempts to restrain its 


™ Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 378—383. 
■ Ibid. Yol. Hi. p. 45 J—459- 


Ibid. p. 459—463. 
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CHAP, pursuits and faculties. Tlie Romish see becom- 
VIII. Jpg insensibly more tractable, abated in its ar- 
JS74> rogance, presumption, and tyranny. Conscious 
that the age of blind submission and darkness 
was past, the pontiffs adapted their conduct to 
the change in the temper of their subjects; 
and aware of the danger annexed to the ex¬ 
periment of extending the bounds of their spi¬ 
ritual power, when Luther and Calvin had 
shaken it to the foundation, they limited their 
ambition to defending and retaining the pre. 
rogatives, of which they were already in 
possession. 
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'Spaniards.CalamUiet resulting Jtvm bad adminis- 
tration. — Extinction qf trade. — Degradation qf the 
NeapcUtam ..— Depression of the arts. 

CHAP. /^F all the European monarchies, Napbs ap- 
. pears to have undergone the most com- 

Review of pletQAodi numurosu revolutions. In the course 
about four centuries, the Norman line, the 
torjr. Imperial house of Suabia, the Capetian family 
of the branch of Ar^ou, and the Arragonese 
princes, successively reigned, and were succes- 
1435. sively expelled. The last mentioned Dynasty 
j^^"®*** was founded by Alfonso, King of Arragon j who, 
after.a contest of several years, having-van* 
quished his competitor, Ren^, Duke of Anjou, 
aifooM. terminated his life and reign at Naples. He was 
sumamed ** the wise and the magnanimous \** 
and though an impartial review of his adminis* 
tration as a sovereign, might in many instances, 
call into question his title to those qualities, he 
was undoubtedly, an amiable, superior, and ac¬ 
complished prince. Induced by the. beauty of 
the Neapolitan climate, the fertility of. its soil, 
and. the del^htful position of Ntqdesitself, he 
secjinf ,to have entirely neglected his hereditiuy 
dominions of Arragon, Valentia, Catalonia, and 
Sicily, tho* portions of Europe highly favored 
by nature. Frederick-the Second, Emperor bf 
•'Germany, of the house of Suabia, one of the 
greatest monarchs of the thirteenth century, had 
displayed. thro*out his whole life, the same pre¬ 
dilection as Alfonso, for that charming coanby. 
During, the reig^ of the, latter sovere^^ his 
,13 Spanish 
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Spanish provinces beckme in some measure se* c h a pi 
•ondary and subservient to Naples j in' the ca* , ^ ^ 
pital oi which kingdom he fixed his residence, 1435. 
surroun4ed by tW arts'; and towards the close 
of his career, immersed in pleasures. 'With the' 
termination of' his life, the grandeur 'of the Nea- i4;8. 
politan crown 'and court sustained a severe di* 
minution. At his death, he bequeathed all his 
Spanish territories, including the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, to his brother John; from 
whom they descended to Ferdinand the Catho¬ 
lic, King of Arragon, so well known in history 
by his marriage with Isabella of Castile To his Fenfiaod. 
natural son, Ferdinand, Alfonso left Naples, as 
being a crown which he had acquired by con¬ 
quest ; and that prince, not without many diffi¬ 
culties, having ascended the throne, maintained 
himselfin it till his decease. He was neither defi- ,^,4. 
cient in vigor, or in capacity; but, his perfidious 
treatment of the ^reat Neapolitan Feudatories 
or Barons, who being seized, were either exe^ 
cuted or assassinated by his orders, and by those 
of his eldest son, Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, 
covered them both with opprobrium. The cir¬ 
cumstances of treachery and personal revenge- 
which accompanied the act, excited.general in-; 
dignation; and by rendering the King,, as well - 
as his successor,. Odious to the nobility, pre¬ 
pared their eventual overthrow, ni'e'ftihce 
of Salerno, one of the most powerful nobles, 
having taken refuge in the court of Charles the 

^ 9 ianii(m^ Hitt, dt Naplet, 4 vols. qnarto, yoL uI. p. 339—341. 
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c ^ p. Eighth, King of France j his exhortations ope- 
1 - rated strongly in determining that young mo- 
*494’ narch, who was desirdus of acquiring military 
renown, and imbued with ideas of chivalry, 
to undertake the conquest of Naples The 
rapid and astonishing success of an expedi¬ 
tion, which, from its temerity appeared to be 
destined for a very different result; was not 
more due to the pusillanimity and incapacity 
of Alfonso the Second, who had recently suc¬ 
ceeded to his father Ferdinand, than to the 
unpopularity and ' odium of his character. 

.*49s— Charles the Eighth, scarcely master of the 
of Neapolitan crown, was soon compelled to fly,* 
Napioj, by rather than to retreat; and esteemed himself 
EighA. * fortunate in being able to repass the Apennines, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Italian 
powers, who had leagued to prevent his re¬ 
turn. 'The French irruption appeared to have 
left behind it hardly any trace of its existence. 
Their remaining troops, stationed in difierent 
parts of the kingdom of Naples, were speedily 
reduced to capitulate; and after a short period 
of convulsion, Frederic, brother to Alfonso, .a 
prince adorned with virtues and qualities capa¬ 
ble of contributing to the felicity of his sub¬ 
jects ascended the throne. This event was soon 
followed by the death of the King of France, 
who expired in the flower of his age; and the 
temporary subversion of the Arragonese family, 

b Oianaoiit, Hilt, de Nipiei, 4 ToU.qauto» votiU. p. 608-^ao. 
and p. 66s* 

seemed 
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seemed to have only confirmed them in the pos- chap. 
.session of their dominions. * . j 

But, the momentary tranquillity produced by 149*— 
the decease of Charles the Eighth, preceded 
new and greater changes. Louis the Twelfth, Napie*, 
who, with his predecessor’s crown, inherited 
his pretensions, prepared to renew the attempt of Fnnce 
upon the kingdom of Naples. In order to faci- “d Spain, 
litate the conquest, and to secure its perma¬ 
nency, he embraced a policy the most injudi¬ 
cious; by allying himself with Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the sovereigns of Spain, whose ambi¬ 
tion and thirst of power were well known to be 
unrestrained by any regard to the sanctity of 
treaties. Though Ferdinand’s connection by 
consanguinity, as well as by marriage, with 
Frederic, King of Naples, should have at least 
secured the latter from attack on the part of 
Spain; Ferdinand did not hesitate to agree 
upon a partition of that Prince’s territories, 
at the precise time when be affected to offer 
his assistance against France. The acquisition 
of the proposed object, undertaken with forces 
so superior, instantly took place: while the 
unfortunate Frederic, become the victim of a 
faithless ally from whom he expected aid,’ 
voluntarily took refuge in the dominions of 
Louis, his avowed enemy. The event which Ooimivo 
had been foreseen, as an inevitable result of out 
such a compact, was speedily realized. Dis- the French, 
putes arose between the two sovereigns, 

* Onaaon^ toLuL p«667—679. 
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CHAP, which could only be decided by arms; and 
. , Gonsalvo de Cordova, who commanded the 

i49g_ troops of Ferdinand, acted with so much vigor, 
as well as decision, against the French com¬ 
mander, that, notwit^^tain^iBg a suspension of 
hostilities was concluded between them, the Spa¬ 
niards having ultimately expelled their enemies, 
remained sole possessors of the kingdom. * 

1503— From this memorable period, Naples sunk 
Su^mtion ^ dependant province} and being no longer 
of Naples governed by its proper kings, as heretofore, 
to Spain, gome measure, to possess an history, 

except as composing a part of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy } in all the wars and convulsions of 
which unwieldy fabrick, it bore no inconsider¬ 
able share. The lover of history will not, how¬ 
ever, think it beneath his attention, while re¬ 
viewing the condition of that beautiful conn, 
try after its subjection; to contemplate the 
■ principal features of the policy and government 
Ferdinand introduced by Ferdinand the Catholic, and imi- 
AeCatho- jjy jjjg immediate ■ successorss The 
first act of the new sovereign vas a proclama¬ 
tion, by which he confirmed tl^e privileges con¬ 
ceded to the Neapolitan people, during the 
reigns of his immediate predecessors, since the 
death of Alfonso the First in 1458 ; tho* he 
pretended to claim the crown, as legitimate heir 
to that prince. - Alarmed at the reports which 
were spread abroad, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
whom' he had continued in the post of Captain 
General and Governor of Naples, entertained 

^ Gkuinoii^ Tol.iikp-679—699* Meseilu» ToLvii. 
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viewfe of ascending tbe throne in his tfwn per. c A a p. 
son} and aware of the precarious tenure by ^ 
which the kingdohi was held j Ferdinand, not* rjoj— 
withstanding his advanced age, and encreasing *sot> 
infirmities, determined on passing over thither 
in person, without delay. It is not unworthy 
of observation, that when he embarked from 
Barcdoha for Italy, with fifty gallies, so jmper. 
feet was still the art of navigation, and so dan. 
gerous was it esteemed to venture out to a dts. 
tance at sea, that he only sailed along the inter, 
mediate coast; and having touched in the ports 
of France upon the Mediterranean, as well as 
at Genoa, he at length reached Qaieta, from 
which place he proceeded by land to Naples *; 

He was received by his new Subjects, with eveiy' 
demonstration of attachment} and notwitbstand^ 
ifag the important COncerafs which arose in Spain 
during his absence, Occasioned by the unexpecU 
ed death of his son.in.law, Philip, King of Gas. 
tile, he remained sevOn months in Italy*, uccu. Menara* 
pied in iregulating the administratinn, as well as 
ha laying the fouihlati'Ohh of the tysietb of goi 
yemment which he ftmught ^ipper'to adopt} 
for the preservation of his new conquest. 

Conscious that the Neapolitans required a vi. 
gorous, no less than a steady hand, Ferdinand be^ 
gan by subverting the antient forms of the mo¬ 
narchy, and thus removing every impediment 
which might prevent him from completely ex. 
tlnguisbiog the usages^ antecedently practised 

* Giinnaary toLHL -7X4« Alvtgi Chroo. d’Eipagnip 
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CHAP, under the Arragon^e kings. Naples having 
. ^ ceased to form any longer a royal residence^ the 

1503— great officers of state were suppressed, as being 
PoUw of expensive and unnecessary. A viceroy, 

Ve^oand. invested with almost unlimited authority, to 
whom Ferdinand associated two counsellors 
versed in the jurisprudence of the country, 
was appointed to represent the person of the 
sovereign. The courts of justice, and all 
the oth'er tribunals, had been orginally mo* 
delled upon those of France, by the Princes 
of the house of Anjou, when they subjected 
Naples, in the thirteenth century. Alfonso the 
First, at his accession in 1435, tho’ the founder 
of 4 new Dynasty, yet co^orming himself to 
the manners, as well as to the laws, which 
he found already established, made little or 
no alteration; and his successors pursued to¬ 
wards the Neapolitans, the same conciliating 
policy. But, Ferdinand embracing an opposite 
line conduct, accommodated them universally 
to the genius of his own nation, by ordering 
all the public acts, which had been hitherto 
drawn up in the Latin language, to be in future 
Venaiitjr of promulgated in the Spanish tongue'. A change 
still more injurious was introduced, by the sale 
of offices and dignities. Under their antient 
kings of every race, these posts bad been gra¬ 
tuitously conferred on merit, valor, and science. 
But, the continual wants of the Spanish mo-. 
narchs gradually rendered the highest posts 
venal, and exposed them to sale, not only for 
the life of the purchaser, but even in rever- 

^ Oiaaaoa^ yol^iu* p. 7 ao—7a9o 
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sioD exclusively to particular families in per. chap. 
petuity. The subversion of all right and 
equity became the inevitable result of so ihi- ^ 
quitous a system of jurisprudence. * i;o7. 

With Ferdinand’s accession likewise arose 
another national evil; the augmentation of titles 
and personal honors. The dignity of Prince^ 
a rank which had been ever exclusively con* 
fined to the individuals of the royal blood, was 
rendered common; and all the inferior marks 
of dignity were sold by the Chancery, to such 
as could pay the prices respectively annexed to 
their purchase Perhaps no method more ef¬ 
fectual, of degrading the nobility in their own 
estimation, could have been devised. Even the Seven n. 
confirmation of the immunities'enjoyed by the 
Neapolitan nobility and people, was accompa* 
nied with a demand of three hundred thousand 
Ducats, exacted by the sovereign as an acknow> 
ledgement fw that act of grace. We may esti. 
mate it at one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds sterling. Ferdinand appears to have 
exerted no mark of munificence or liberality 
towards his new subjects, in return for so many 
donations, except in causing the small sum of 
two thousand Ducats to be annually paid to- 
wards reviving the university of Naples, which 
the preceding troubles had involved in ruin. 

'His apparent parsimony and rapacity may 
however derive some justification, from the 
necessity in which he found himself, of restor. 
ing to die Neapolitan Barons of the French 
party, their estates and property. That article 

a Oianoii^, vokiii. p. 131 > * Ibid. p. 737 > 73 S' 
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c u A P. had been gen^rou^ly s^uiated by Louis tb« 
. ^ Twelfth, in the treaty which compelled him to 

1503— renounce his -/claim to the kingdom of Naples; 
and its infringement might have-been attended 
with very dangetQps.consequences to Ferdinand, 
who was reduced to compensate from the royid 
tr^^y for the lands of which he deprived 
hia.own adherents. ' 

1507— . having effected these momentous and 

fundamental changes, which completely re* 
Ferdinand duced Naples into the form of a conquered pro* 
toSpain. yjnce, Ferdinand returned to Spain. During 
about nine years which that- monarch still con* 
tinqed tq feign, the Neapolitan dominions, go* 
verned. by viceroyB, enjoyed repose, if not feli* 
CbaMOM 4^4,were undisturbed by foreign enemies: 

iMa but when his grandson, Charles of Austria as* 
cended the throne, the condition of Naples be* 
came infinitely more unfortunate, in conse* 
quepce of the perpetual wars in which he 
waa. engaged against France. Previous to 
the coroiRencement of any hostilities, the elec* 
tion of the new King of Spain to fiU the Im* 
peiial tbrohe of Germany, was made the {we* 
text for demandii^ a supply of equal magni* 
tude with that contribution which had been 
granted to bis predecessor, when he first to<dc 
possession of the kingdom. These severe ex* 
actions, disproportionate to the wealth, and sn* 
perior to the ability of the Neapolitans to pay, 
were not only, repeated, but augmented \ Fo* 
reign invasioipa emcreased the evils, caused by the 

* vol.nS. p. 7Z4> VSt «nd p. 739. S p. 
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genius of the Spanish government ^ and every chap. 
attempt made hy the Fifst to recover . . 

^ qrow^ of Naples proving.uqsucc^^fMU the 15077- 
oppression of the viceroys at lepgth degenerated 
into tyranny. After the memorable and uofor* Tyranny 
innate expedition ofLautrec, in i5a8,,PhiUbeFt royi.* '™'*' 
of Chalons, Prince of Orange, whp commw> 4 ed 
the Imperial aripy, e^cercised the severest .venr 
geance on the persons ;u)d estates all those 
nobles who had joined the I'reocb, or who ap¬ 
peared to demons^te any attachment toward 
that nation. The necessities of Charles the 
]fifth, who during bis whole reign stood in want 
of money for the payment of his mutinous forces, 
induced him not only to permit, btit to encou¬ 
rage the confiscations a^hicb enriched his trea¬ 
sury. A tribunal having been constituted for Confiac*. 
the trial of air offenders, the Prince of Orange *“"** 
(^ari^ibyted to the principal Imperial officers, 
the lands of sjuch as were there condemned '. 

lyas not ashamed to retain ft>r his own be- 
n^fit, 00a of the isoost ample fiefs; and we may 
form sp^e .esjtimAtc of the magnitude of the 
final fsaposedv.by ;that> to whictv was sentenced 
A^nilfk capital of the province of the 
^b|ru^< One hundred thousand Duoats, or 
about forty-fivu thousand pounds, were levied on 
the ^refohed inhabitants; who, from their in¬ 
ability to. raise vasit a sum, were reduced, 
after selling aft the plate found in the churches, 
to mortgage tjbe crop of saffron helmaging fo 
the town". The Prince, not less an enemy to 

’ Giasmoncf toI. it. p. ai—Ibid. p. 44* 
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CHAP, the fine arts, than rapacious and oppressive in 
. ^ . liis government, spared no monument, however 
1507— venerable ; and the Neapolitans saw with pecu* 
liar indignation, among the edifices in the neigh- 
n^tof bourhood of Naples which he caused to be de- 
Oie Prince molished, the famous Villa of ** Mergellina,** 
of Orange. |jy p^,gj. Sannazarius their coun¬ 

tryman, and dedicated by him to the muses." 

These multiplied disorders and acts of oppres- 
sion received no effectual redress, during the 
Coieona. short administration of Cardinal Colonna, who 
succeeded to the Prince of Orange. He was 
a prelate of amiable manners, gallantry, and re¬ 
finement ; whose taste for letters and pleasure 
bad endeared him to the supreme pontiff, Leo 
the Tenth, by whom he was raised to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities. The age, accustomed 
to behold priests exercising the functions of 
civil and militaiy professions, regarded without 
astonishment, a member of the sacred college. 
Archbishop of Montreal, invested with the office 
of viceroy tmd captain-general of Naples. He 
attempted to re-invigorate the laws which had 
been wantonly violated under his predecessor, 
and in the progress of this salutary eflbrt, he 
even made some severe examples: but the evil 
Meanms demanded time to eradicate it; nor did bis go- 
^.*” ** ^' vemment, which only lasted two years, admit 
tion. him to accomplish so difficult and arduous a 
task. In raising pecuniary supplies for the Em- 
peror Charles the fifth, be proved more sue- 

* Oiannfflrfy toL It. p« 37* 
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cessful; and it is not i^thout astonishment chap. 
that we reflect on his compelling the Neapo- . ^ 

litans to send that Prince the sum of nine hun* 1529_ 

dred thousand Ducats, in the course of 1530, 
and the following year. In return for these 
prod^ous donations exacted from the States, 
they obtained, indeed, a new confirmation of 
their privileges: but the viceroys, who were 
always foreigners, paid little regard either to 
the immunities, or to the essential and perma¬ 
nent interests of the kingdom. * 

In the place of Cardinal Colonna, was sub- 
stituted Don Pedro de Toledo, who governed 
Naples with almost unlimited powers, during de Toledo, 
the space of near twenty-one years. His vice¬ 
royalty, which forms a memorable Epocha in 
the annals of the country, demands and fixes 
attention. We are impressed with horror at 
finding, by his own confession to one of the 
confidential secretaries of his son-in-law Cos¬ 
mo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, that during 
the progress of his administration, he put to 
death near eighteen thousand persons, by the 
hand of the executioner. Yet a fact still 
more extraordinary is that Giannon6, him¬ 
self a Neapolitan, and one of the ablest, as 
well as most impartial historians, whom the 
eighteenth century has produced; not only ac¬ 
quits, but even commends Toledo’s severity, 
as equally wholesome and necessaryIn order 
to explain this seeming paradox, we must take 
a survey of the condition of the kingdom, and 

" OuMMiie, Tol.ir. p. ? Ibid. p. dS. 
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c H A p. particularly of the capital^ at the time of To- 
ledo’s arrival. It will coii^ey' an ideh of the 
manners, or rather of tlm hcentioushess ap- 
State^rf proaching to anarchy, which then prevailed in 
Naples. . To so-deplorable a state of contempt, 
wrirai. it appears, were falleh the courts of judicature, 
that the nobles not only openly employed im> 
portunities and presents, to corrupt the judges; 
but menaces a^ violence were added, when* 
ever they became necessary for the liberation 
of a prisoner. The streets of Naples were in¬ 
fested with robbers, who rendered the passage 
through them unsafe, peculiarly in the night} 
and tliese Banditti had even the audacity to 
forth themselves into bands so numerous, as to 
set the laws at defiance. The great Barons not 
only! afforded them refuge and protection} but, 
as. their palaces possessed the privilege of asy¬ 
lums, in which the culprit became secure firbin 
punishment, many of the most desperate of these 
wretches were retained and paid by the nobi- 
Uty. The state of public morals seems to have 
of mu. been-in the highest degree dissolute and relax- 
ed. The voluptuous shore of Bairn, which froth 
the earliest antiquity had been consecrated to 
every species'of'dissolute pleasure; and to 
which the Caesars retired from the splendor and 
fatigue of the Imperial functions, to indulge in 
dissipation, or to riot in criminal excesses ; 
continued stilt to retain its characteristic qua¬ 
lities. Debaucheries the most contrary to na¬ 
ture, were avdwedly tolerated; while the sale^ 
of daughters by their parents, for purposes of 

prosti- 
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»s 

proBthatkii, scarcely excited conssetit or die- c h a'P. 
{^probation, tiforo the uoivetisality’of'^he .pracj ^ ^ ^ 
tioe. The Prince of (^nge Idmsdf, during- ma, 
hie government, had permitted, and even en¬ 
couraged* by his example, the crime* of carry* 
ing off women by violence; nor could any rank, 
or any place, however elevated or sacred, se¬ 
cure the honour of the sex. Outrs^es were - 
daily committed, and monasteries entered by - 
fbrce, from whence they were taken with im-^ 
punity. Similar enormities prevailed in the- 
provinces, where oppressions of every kindwete^ 
exercised by the Barons. ** 

The inflexible and stem character of the vice* - 
toy speedily redressed these grievances, 

Anally restored erderin the capital. His regula- miiiifltn* 
tions were sustained by prompt and exeWiplaty- ^^ 
punishment; nOr did any dignity or conne^obs, 
however high, protect an offender. The Counts 
Pignatelli and Policastro, two noblemen whose 
crimes had long defied justice, were seized, 
triedr aod pnt to death. A young man of con* - 
dition, detected in placing a ladder of ropes - 
against the house of a lady, with intent to 
violate her person, was beheaded, notwith¬ 
standing the most powerful intercession; and 
these examples, ibllowed by others, soon prO- 
dnced a salutary change in the manners which 
had 80 long prevailed at Naples. All the tri¬ 
bunals und^went-a severe examination; and jus¬ 
tice began again to preside in their determina¬ 
tions'. Froeeei^ng from the reformation, to the 

*• Ountnni, voLV. p.S6—-70. * Ibid.p. 70—78. 
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CHAP, embellishment of the city, he erected the magm> • 
, , ficent palace, since uniformly appropriated to the 

tjjr- residence of the viceroys; removed the'nume* 
*545* rous Arcades and porticoes which afforded shel- 
and elegant assassins, and caused the streets to be en> 

institu- larged as well as paved« Fountains, constructed 
by his orders, dispensed water to the different 
quarters of the capital; and a regulation which 
above ail others contributed to its salubrity, was 
effected by Toledo; that of draining the country 
in its vicinity, and procuring for the stagnant 
waters, a free passage into the sea. The famous 
grotto of Paulisippo, an excavation of unknown 
and remote antiquity, far anterior to the Roman 
conquest of Naples; through which lay the 
road to Pouzzoli, was widened and repaired by 
Toledo; who delighted to retire from the fa¬ 
tigues of business, to the delightful coast of 
Raise, where he always passed a considerable 
portion of the winter months. When Pouzzoli 
had been completely laid in ashes, by the awful 
subterraneous fires which broke out in its neigh¬ 
bourhood about the year 1536, and drove the 
terrified inhabitants to take shelter in Naples; 
the viceroy encouraged them by his presence 
and example, to return thither, and to rebuild 
the place, which rose more beautiful from its 
ruins. His activity and vigilance which were 
by no means confiiied to the capital, embraced 
the remote dependencies. All the provinces 
of the experienced equal attention, and became the 
the personal inspection. The unpro- 

^iriu. tectcd coasts of Calabria and of Apulia, subject 
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to the continual devastation of the Turks, who chap. 
landed from their gallies; were fortified with . . 

towers and beacons, to'announce the enemjr’s 153s— 
approach: while from Reggio, placed nearly at * 
the southern extremity of Italy, to the fron¬ 
tier of the papal territories, all the towns were 
put into a- posture of defence. The kingdom, 
which under preceding viceroys had been left 
a prey to every species of licentiousness, ma¬ 
nifested by its obedience and tranquillity, the 
efiects of a wise and vigorous administration.* 

Repeated attempts were made by Solyman invation» 
the Second, Emperor of the Turks, either alone, 
or in conjunction with the fleets of France, to ^ Tu*- 
.effect the conquest of Naples, during this pe-"*** 
riod : but the exertions of Toledo were happily 
attended with success, in repulsing the Turkish 
invaders, and in rescuing the country com¬ 
mitted to his charge. Though he was able to 
oppose insurmountable obstacles to the reduc¬ 
tion, he could not, however, prevent the pillage 
of the kingdom. In no part of the middle ages, 
either under the feeble tyranny of the l^zan- 
tine Emperors of Constantinople, or during the 
decline of the Saracens, were the coasts of Na¬ 
ples and Sicily so. frequently plundered, ra¬ 
vaged, and desolated, as at this, period. Thou¬ 
sands of persons of both sexes, and of all con¬ 
ditions, were carried off by Barbarossa, Dragut, 

Sinan, aud the other Bashaws, or admirals of 
the Porte. Not content with landing on the 
sbores,^ and ravaging the provinces, their squa- 

* Quimool, wd. iv. p.87-*97. 
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drons perpetually appeared in sight of Naples; 
laid waste the islands of Ischia and Procida, 
situate in its immediate vicinity; attacked the 
towns of Pouzzoli and Baise; and committed 
every outrage of wanton barbarity. In 1534* 
Barbarossa, after having sailed, unopposed, 
through the Faro of Messina; having destroyed 
seven gallies, constructing at Mont6 Cassino ; 
and terrified the capital itself; insolently de> 
tached some of his vessels to the port of Fondi, 
in order to carry off Julia de Gonzaga, et^ 
teemed one of the most beautiful women in 
the world. He had destined this lady, the 
pride of Italy, for the Seraglio of Solyman; 
and the Turks landing in the night, she had 
only time to escape over the mountains, on 
horseback, almost in a state of nudity. Fondi 
experienced the vengeance of the disappointed 
Mahometans, who sacked it without mercy*. 
The invasion of 1553, when Dragut blocked 
up the harbour of Naples, with a hundred and 
fifty large gallies, during near four weeks, 
spread still greater consternation ; and if the 
fleet of France had arrived, as had been con> 
certed, it is more than probable that the city 
must have fallen into their hands. But, the 
ddays of Heniy the Second, Solyman’s ally, 
proved its preservation. The Turkish admiral,; 
corrupted by a present of two hundred thou* 
sand Ducats, which the Viceroy found means 
of conveying to him, retired, and made sail 
for Constantinc^e'** We need no more cmo* 

* Okuoa^ ToLir. jk 7^. 
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vinciDg proof of the defenceless state of the c h a p. 
kingdom, than the necessity fi>r adopting so . 
humiliating ^n expedient. ^ was imitated with 153a— 
similar success, by Catherine, the wife of Peter 
the Great, Emperor of Russia, in 1711, when 
she extricated'his array upon the banhs of the 
river Pruth, by corrupting the Turkisb Chrand 
Vizier. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth, who like ArriTai of 
the Roman Emperor Adrian, was continually 
occupied in the survey of his vast dominions; uNapie*. 
after his triumphant expedition against Tunis 
in 1535, having made a public entry into Na< 
pies, remained during the whole winter, in that 
capital. All the nobility of Italy crouded to 
behold him; and Don Pedro, the Viceroy, ex« 
faausted every pleasure, in order to detain and 
gratify so illustrious a guest. But, Charles, who 
foresaw the war in which he was likely to be 
engaged against Francis the First, having con¬ 
vened the States, demanded a supply propor¬ 
tionate to the danger with which he was me¬ 
naced, from the united forces of tlie French 
and Turks. The Neapolitans, captivated with Lojndty 
the gracious demeanor of their sovereign, and 
desirous to prove their zealous attachment to 
his person and government; without examin- 
ing into the means by which the sum might be 
raised, instantly granted him a million and a 
half of Ducats; a sum exceeding six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. The Emperor him¬ 
self was so sensible of the impossibility of re- 

^ toLit. p. 170* 
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SO 

CHAP, alizing the money, that he instantly remitted one 
^ third of it; contenting himself with the remain- 
153a— der. A circumstance highly deserving atten- 
*s*S’ tion, because it proves the wealth and prepon¬ 
derance of the nobility, as well as the poverty 
of the inferior orders; is that when the assem¬ 
bly met, in order to deliberate on the mode of 
levying so enormous a supply, it was agreed 
that the Barons should furnish three-fourths, 
while the people only raised the remaining 
quarter. The fact furnishes incontestable evi¬ 
dence, that the former body of subjects possessed 
almost the whole property of the State. ‘ 

Cbariet re- Presuming on the merit and loyalty of their. 

late conduct, the nobility, by whom the Vfce- 
Toiedo. roy, on account of his rigor and impartiality, 
was universally detested, endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure from the Emperor, his dismission. But, 
Charles, however highly gratified he might be 
by the demonstrations of liberality which his 
Neapolitan subjects had given him, was not dis- 
. posed to grant their request. He esteemed To¬ 
ledo for the severity of his administration ; and 
■ far from withdrawing the authority antece¬ 
dently delegated to that nobleman, he, before 
his final departure, augmented and enlarged 
the Viceroy’s power. A confirmation of their 
antient privileges, which Charles readily grant¬ 
ed, formed the only compensation obtained for 
so vast a supply, as he had drawn from the 
Expuitioa kingdom of Naples That country, though 
Jewt* molested by the Turks, continued in a state of 


* Olannon^ vohiv. S;. ^ Ibid, p.84—87. 
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internal repose, for several years;; during which chap. 
period, the Jews, who had settled in great num- . ^ 
bers, both in the capital and the provinces, were 153a— 
expelled. Their usury constituted the pretext 
for an act of such impolitic violence; but the 
religious antipathy in which they were held, 
stimulated the government to proceed to extre¬ 
mities. The expulsion of the Jews from Na- . 
pies, was felt in a greater degree, because the 
usurious exaction of large interest, far from 
being diminished by their departure, became on 
the contrary encreased, when the Christians re¬ 
mained without competitors in so lucrative a 
branch of traffic. * 

The administration of Toledo, which had only ineiKctiui 
acquired force by the unsuccessful opposition 
of the nobles to his measures of policy, was not- the inqoi- 
withstanding, completely subverted, from the 
moment that he attempted to introduce the In¬ 
quisition. Ferdinand the Catholic, in violation 
of the oath which he had taken, on receiving the 
submission of the Neapolitans, after the expul¬ 
sion of the Arragonese kings; made a feeble and 
fruitless effort, to establish Inquisitors-General 
at Naples. They were compelled to desist, 
without exerdsing any function; and the ex¬ 
periment was not renewed for more than forty 
years. The doctrines of Luther, notwithstand¬ 
ing the perpetual vigilance of the viceroys, 
had gradually penetrated into the south of 
Italy. Many persons of the highest rank, male 
and female; even some, among the monastic 

* Giamion^^'voL ir* p. 97<—99* 
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CHAP, ordefs, had either openly embraced, or secretly 
cherished the Reformation. The watchful and 
*54^ blotted precautions of the Viceroy, checked, 
but could not extinguish, the spirit of religious 
Measurea, enquiry. In order to repress disquisition on 
tojmpede these subjects, and with, a view to preclude in- 
formation, he therefore not only caused all books 
suspected of containing heretical tenets, to be 
*** burnt; while be prohibited under rigorous penal¬ 
ties, the printing, or retaining any such produc¬ 
tions : but be even supprdised all the literary 
academies, instituted for the encouragement of 
polite letters, rhetoric, philosophy, and poetry 
The Emperor sustained him in these acts of 
severity, which evidently tended to banish know- 
le^e, and to prevent the introduction of every 
branch of soienoe. In his zeal for maintaining 
the purity of the Catholic &ith, be even sent 
orders to Tcdedo, without further delay to at¬ 
tempt the introduction of the Inquisition itself. 
Conscious of the hazard incurred by such an ex¬ 
periment, and aware of the consequences which 
might arise from it, that minister, contrar}' 
to bis natural genius, proceeded by indirect 
and.gentle methods. While he caused the Im¬ 
perial edict to be rendered public, through the 
medium of the Archbishop of Naples, he. retired 
to Pouzzoli, as if uninterested in its success. 

Revolt of But, the Neapolitans, patient under every other 
species of oppression, instantly revolted at the 
. establishment of the Inquisition. They even 

^ (^«imon£, vol. iv. p.107—117. 
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, ibrgot, in the general terror, the distinction chap. 
of ranks; and the Barons united with their . ^ ^ 
fellow-citizens, to oppose that formidable tri- 1546. 
bunal. The Viceroy, returning to the capi¬ 
tal, reinforced by three thousand veteran Spa¬ 
niards, dd^ermined nevertheless to support the 
measure. Hostilities took place, and the city, 
during near three months, was abandoned to 
anarchy, while the inhabitants having invested 
the castle, besieged their governor. They per- imnatf 
sisted, notwithstanding, invariably in their aUe- 
giance to Charles the Fifth, as their sovereign} gntt. 
and only demanded the abolition of the holy 
office, as the price 4^ their immediate submis¬ 
sion. The Emperor, convinced by experience 
of the impracticability of success in his attempt, 
at length desisted; commanded the Inquisitors 
to cease all further exercise of their powers; 
and granted an amnesty to the Neapolitans, cm 
condition of their paying a fine of a hundred 
thousand crowns. ‘ 

The Viceroy, who survived this unsuccessful 
contest during several years, continued till his 
decease, to retain the favor of his sovereign. 1551* 
The close of Toledo’s life became tinctured 
with cruelty; and a rebellion which was excited 
by the Prince of Salerno, gave ample scope to 
the natural severity of his temper. Age, toge¬ 
ther with the progress of a disease contracted 
by fatigue, terminated his long admmistratioo, 
at Florence; to which city he bad conducted 


* OiaaBtoA nLiT.p.ii7--.ijS. 
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CHAP, the Imperial forces, destined to act against Si* 

^ ^ . enna. He was succeeded by the Cardinal Pa- 
if46— clieco, as Viceroy; and the abdication of Charles 
i553« the Fifth, in the following year, devolved on his 
son Philip the Second, the sovereignty of Na- 
1554— pies**. Alarmed at the preparations made by 
w»rw^ Henry the Second, King of France, in con- 
Fraace. junction with Paul theFourtb, who had newly 
ascended the papal throne, Philip dispatched 
Ferdinand, Duke of Alva, to the aid of his 
Neapolitan subjects; and to the vigorous mea¬ 
sures embraced by him on his arrival, was due 
the safety of the kingdom. No event can more 
clearly manifest the change that had taken 
place since the accession of Ferdinand the 
Catbblic, and the profound submission establish¬ 
ed by the Spanish viceroys, thro’out that coun¬ 
try, than the ill success which attended the 
IVench invasion, though conducted by one of 
the greatest generals of the sixteenth century. 
UiMuccen- The forces of Charles the Eighth, and of Louis 
the Twelfth, had successively entered, and sub- 
cf jected Naples, almost without opposition. But, 
when Francis, Duke of Guise, at the head of a 
disciplined army, attempted to penetrate into 
the province of the Abruzzo, which forms the 
northern frontier; far from finding any symp¬ 
toms of disaffection to the established govern¬ 
ment, he was repulsed before the little town of 
Civitella, situate on the borders,and compelled to 
retreat with loss, into the papal territories. The 

4 OiaimonA yol. m p. 166—174- Odksi, -Hub de Toteue, 
ToLii. p.57—59. 
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Duke of Alva, sustained by a body of Spanish ® 
veterans, not only awed such of the nobility —< 

as were disposed to revolt j but, prevented either *554— 
the clergy or the people from declaring in favor 
of the invaders: and France, instructed by ex> 
perience, desisted ever afterwards from any fur¬ 
ther attempt to recover the crown of Naples. * 

• The administration of the Duke of Alcala, to *558— 
whom Philip delegated the supreme power, soon 
after the recall of Alva, lasted near twelve years, tn^oa cS 
and was marked by almost every specks of cala- 
mity. Famine equally aJfflicted the capital and 
the provinces; while earthquakes encreased the 
general consternation. The Turks, who in 1558, 
under the Bashaw Mustapha, had burnt Reggio, 
and had carried off into captivity the inhabitants 
of Massa, and of Sorrento, continued to desolate 
the coasts: they even pushed their audacity to 
such a length, as to pillage and massacre the 
people in the Chiaia, one of the suburbs of 
Naples. It is difficult to adduce a stronger 
proof of the defenceless and unprotected state 
in which the kingdom was left, while governed 
by so powerful a monarch as Philip the Second, 
sovereign of Spain, as well as roaster of Mexico 
and PeruInternal commotions added their 
scourge to foreign invasion. An insurrection, inmnM- 
commenced by a troop of lawless robbers, who ^ 
elected for their leader Mark Berardi, a native of 

* Ateeg 4 Cbron. d’Eipagnc* toLiL p.3^6—330. Ledt Vkdt 
FbiL IL m. p. 1369 and p. 156—164* 

^ GiaBoon^ yoL i?. p. aaa» and p«a33> a34« toL iL p*39J» 

394* 
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CHAP. Cosenza in Calajbria, Ipog plunged tiiat remote 
^ province into confusion. He was stiJed the 
-1558-.- King Marcone» by his followers; and was not re*- 
duced without difficulty, even by regular troops. 
The court of Madrid, deeply sensible to so hu« 
miliating an indignity, stimulated the Viceroy 
by reproaches, not to allow the majesty of the 
throne to be thus trampled on with impunity 
Philip found it a more easy task to exter. 
minate the doctrines of the Reformation, which 
had long remained dormant in the villages 
the Further Calabria, at the foot of the Appen> 
nines, than to subject his rebellious subjects. 
Information of the existence of this heresy had 
no sooner reached him, than he issued peremp¬ 
tory orders to the Duke of Alcala, to put the 
inhabitants, indiscriminately, to the sword ; and 
his savage directions were obeyed in their full 
extent. The people of Guardia and St. Sixtus, 
two small towns, having refused, notwithstand-' 
jug every menace, to abandon.th.eir ffiitb, were 
massacred. Sixty^ reserved for the executioner, 
perished either by fire, or by the gibbet^. Even 
in the city of Naples, some terrible examples of 
the same sanguinary and persecuting spirit, 
ytete exfaobited. In 1564* two heretics were 
beheaded, their bodies reduced to ashes, and 
so aeveire an enquiry was begun, with a view to 
discover all pmsons suspected of -having em¬ 
braced the Lutheran opinions, that the inhabi¬ 
tants, terrified at the prospect of seeing the In- 

, a liCti, voLit. p. 47J—477. 

* Ibid. Vie de Phil.II. voLii. p. 371, 373. 
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•quisitioD gradndly established, prepared again to c H a p. 
rise in arms against its introduction, as they had . ^ 

done under Charles the Fifth. During several 1558^ 
months, they continued in a state approaching to 
revolt; till Philip, rendered cautious by bis fa- 
therms experience, and apprehensive of the con¬ 
sequences that might result from his own intde- 
rance, sent assurances of bis determination never 
to attempt the revival of that odious tribunal. ‘ 

The incursions and devastations of the Turks, 
far from diminishing, appeared to augment Cardinal 
under the administration of Cardinal Granvelle, Omantdie. 
who succeeded to the Duke of Alcala, as Vice¬ 
roy. Even the victory of Lepanto, which was 
so much extolled, if hot exaggerated, by the 
contemporary historians, a^rded a very transi¬ 
tory respite to the misfortunes of the Nejqmli- 
tans. Only two years afterwards, while die 
■city of Naples was occupied in exhibiting nu^- 
nidcent diversions for the birth of a prince of 
Spain; intelligence arrived that the Ottoman 
deet, more formidable than before its recent 
defeat, had appeared on the coast of Apulia, in 
the neighbourhood of Otranto, and renewed its 
accustomed ravages. Tunis, which Don John 
<£ Austria bad taken from Selim the Second, 
was reconquered by the same enemy; and the 
Cardinal Viceroy found himself under a ne* 

•cessity of calling out the militia, to the number 
ef near thirty thousand, in order to protect the 
iungdom from an expected invasion.’’ 

I Leti, Tol. ii. p. 491, 49a. Giiumoal, yoLLr. p. 

^ Giannoii^, voLhr. p-33a—340. 
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CHAP* To SO ruined, as well as degraded a cobdi- 
^ ^ . tion, had the Spaniards reduced Naples, in the 
1574. space of about seventy years, which had elapsed 
since the expulsion of the French, by Gonsalvo 
kingdom of de Cordova. A survey of their principles of 
N»pie»,at government and policy, will too satisfactorily 
this penod. jjjjg declension, which was common 

to every other province of that vast, ilhadininis- 
tered, and disjointed monarchy. It seemed to 
constitute the invariable maxim of the viceroys, 
while they depressed the national spirit, to ex* 
tinguish science, and to impoverish the people 
Deq>otum by the most oppressive exactions. The Spanish 
‘Ifispotism was not softened or mitigated by any 
of those arts, that conceal in some degree, the 
slavery which they confirm. Their laws ap¬ 
peared indeed, frequently to be the result of 
wisdom and justice; but, unfortunately, no at¬ 
tention was paid to enforce their execution. 
Even the privileges, which, by perpetual do¬ 
nations of money, the Neapolitans purchased 
from their sovereigns, were infringed and disre¬ 
garded. All the great ofBces were held by 
Sp&niards: the post of General of the gallies, of 
which they were peculiarly jealous and tena¬ 
cious, was never entrusted to a native; though 
the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, in 1536, during 
his stay at Naples, in return for the testimonies 
of loyalty and liberality which he received, had 
in generd terms assured the States, that as ftir 
as circumstances would permit, that employ¬ 
ment should in future be always conferred on a 
noble Neapolitan.' 

1 Oiannoii^ voLiiL p«7a8> 7191 and ToLiv. p«85> 86. 
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When we consider the vast sums extorted by c h a e. 
Philip the Second, from .the kingdom, in the . —- 
space of only about twenty years after his ac- 1574. 
cession, we are filled with wonder, at the abi- 
lity of the people to sustain such heavy imposi* Uons. 
Uons. The short war, maintained in 1557, 
against Henry the Second and his allies, the 
Carafias, cost Naples two millions, six hundred 
thousand Ducats'*. The Duke of Alcala, whose 
afilability of manners, and attentions.to the no¬ 
bility, had rendered him extremely popular, ex¬ 
erted himself with so much dexterity and ad¬ 
dress, as to procure, between 156400^ 1570, in - 
four distinct assemblies of the States, no less 
an aggregate sum than four millions, four hun¬ 
dred thousand Ducats". During the viceroyalty 
of his successor. Cardinal Granvelle, these ex¬ 
actions continued. Philip the Second, engaged 
in a ruinous and expensive war with his Flemisii 
subjects, in which his tyranny and religious per¬ 
secution had involved him, found all his trea¬ 
sures unequal to their subjection. In order to Pemicioas 
enable him to maintain his forces in that coun- **“**"“** 
try, he drained his other dominions, impover¬ 
ished Spain itself, and eventually alienated the 
royal domains. The money thus levied from 
the Neapolitans, instead of remaining among 
them, and returning into circulation, was trans¬ 
mitted to Flanders. Compelled by his perpe¬ 
tual necessities, and actuated by an insatiable 

* Coonderably more than a milUoii sterliag* Oiamum^i rel. W* 
p. aai* 

* Near two nuHioni sterUiigv Gianaoii^) W* 
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CHAP.'thirst of power, Philip had recourse to the 

. . most pernicious and destructive expedients, to 

xsiM obtain money. In Naples and Sicily, which 
he treated as vanquished provinces, no mea* 
sores were observed towards the people. The 
cities and lands belonging to the crown, were 
sold; the produce of the taxes, anticipated and 
mortgaged; titles and employments were put 
up to sale, and every thing became venal. The 
only quality indispensable for a Viceroy, was 
■ the capacity of extracting, and rehfiitting sums 
to Spain. ” 

Profuiion As if to augment the calamity, and to render 
it irremediable, the utmost profusion and want 
of oeconomy prevailed in the expenditure of 
the public revenue. Notwithstanding the im* 
mense receipt from so many kingdoms and pro* 
vinces, in Europe and in America, Philip, be* 
came annually more embarrassed in his finances: 
even his troops perpetually revolted, from the 
failure of their pay. The Neapolitans were ex* 
hausted, in order to maintain wars, with which 
they had not the most remote connexion; and 
from the success of which, however complete, 
they could not derive any possible advantage: 

Depreda- while at the same time, their coasts were ra- 
** vaged, and their cities desolated by the Turks. 
It is impossible to estimate, or to calculate the 
extent of loss suffered from that implacable 
enemy, between the years 1504, and 1574. 
The hostilities being carried on, not as between 


• GtuatoBi, voLir. p. 333, 334. 
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(WO jstates ragaged in a national struggle for su¬ 
periority; but, as a conflict between Christians 
and Infidels, there intervened neither peace nor 
truce, under the reign of Charles the Fifth, nor 
during a considerable part of that of Philip the 
Second. Religious antipathy encreased, as -well 
as embittered the mutual rancour ; and such 
numbers of the inhabitants were carried into cap¬ 
tivity, that the sea-shore became totally aban¬ 
doned in many parts of Calabria and Apulia* 
Vast sums were annually transmitted to Con¬ 
stantinople, in order to ransom these unfortunate 
individuals} an evil which was rendered greater^ 
from the circumstance of the Turks never ex¬ 
tending similar attention to their own country¬ 
men, who fell into the hands of t|ie Christians. ** 
Under so oppressive, as well as incapable a 
government, it cannot form matter of surprize, 
that manuftictures and commerce not only de¬ 
clined, but, became almost extinct. The king¬ 
dom of Naples, favored by nature above any 
other part of Europe j enjoying the finest cli¬ 
mate i surrounded on three sides by the Medi¬ 
terranean, in the midst of which sea it is si¬ 
tuated; abounding in ports and harbours; cal¬ 
culated by its happy position, to maintain a 
beneficial intercourse with the Levant, %ypt, 
Syria, and the coast of Barbary; producing many 
of the most valuable articles of ibreign consump¬ 
tion, and capable of carrying on a very extensive 
trade;—-this beautiful country wasnot only desti- 

» wli?. p.«j, and and p. 341, and p. 347 . 
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CHAP, tute of shipping, but wholly devoid of mercantile 
^ __f industry and emulation. Famine, which fre- 

1574. quently visited the capital, drove the inhabitants 
to demand bread of their viceroys, with impor¬ 
tunity and menaces The total absence of the 
sovereign, and the distance of Madrid, where 
that sovereign constaritly resided, aggravated 
the general misfortunes. Charles the Fifth, a 
prince of activity and energy, bad repeatedly 
visited Naples in person ; but, none of his suc¬ 
cessors on the throne of Spain ever followed 
the example. Philip the Second, immured in 
the gloom of the Escurial, affected to govern 
his immense dominions, from the recesses of 
his cabinet; and after having once retired to 
Spain, from the more active theatre of the Low 
Countries, no inducements or exhortations were 
suffieiently powerful to prevail on him again to 
Dep«Mion qu't Country, He remained equally deaf to 
of the hu- the entreaties of the Neapolitans, and obdurate 
man mmd. Flemings. The effect of so 

degrading a tyranny seemed to extinguish all 
exertion in the human mind; and we find 
scarcely any men of genius or eminent talents, 
among the Neapolitans of this period. Sanna- 
zar belongs to an earlier age, having flourished 
under the Arragonese Dynasty of kings, who 
were expelled early in the sixteenth centuiy, 
from Naples. He even accompanied Frederic, last 
sovereign of that unfortunate line, when Louis 
tl^e Twelfth sent him prisoner into France; 


^ Oiannoo^^ pasttm* 
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ind Saiinazar remained with his captive master chap. 
till his decease, when the poet revisited Italy. K. 
After having witnessed the subversion of his 
country, and its subjection to Spain, he is said Samuar. 
to have died of the violence of his emotions, 
on receiving intelligence of the demolition of 
his seat and gardens at Mergellina in the vici* 
nity of Naples, by Philibert de Chalons, Prince 
of Orange, who commanded the forces of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. This event took 
place in 1530, when Sannazar had passed his 
seventieth year. His poetic compositions were 
written in Latin, as well as in Italian ; but he 
is chiefly known to us in the present century, 
by his “ Arcadia;” pastorals, which were pub¬ 
lished at Naples in 1502, in the latter of those 
languages. They differ in one feature, from any 
compositions known to antiquity of the same de¬ 
scription ; neither Theocritus nor Virgil having 
laid the scene of their Idylliums or Bucolics, on 
tlie element of the water. The shepherds of San- 
nazar are all fishermen. But we must recollect, 
that the scene of his pastorals lies on the deli¬ 
cious shores, and in the soft climate of the south 
of Italy. Des Houlieres among the French, or 
Philips among us, could not have placed their 
swains and shepherdesses on the coast of Poitou, 
or on that of Cornwall, exposed to the rage of 
Atlantic storn>s, and to the severity of a northern 
climate. Sannazar left no poetic successor be¬ 
hind him among the Neapolitans. A gloom over¬ 
spread that charming portion of Europe, after 
its reduction by Gonsalvo de Cordova under the 
vot. u. D domi. 
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CHAP, dominion of* Ferdinand the Catholic. The" 

IHT 

Spaniards, who dreaded the energy which ac¬ 
companies knowledge, spared no endeavours 
to impede the entrance of science among the 
people. Even the fine arts were slow in their 
progress, while Rome, Venice, and Florence, 
abounded in the most eminent artists. It was 
not till towards the close of Toledo’s adminis¬ 
tration, as late as 1553, that theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions were performed for the first time, at 
Naples. Even then, the actors were brought 
thither from Sienna, as well as the dramatic 
pieces and comedies represented on the stage’. 
The Duke of Alcala, and Cardinal Granvelle, 
seem to have paid some attention to the police 
of the metropolis; and the former Viceroy com¬ 
manded exact registers to be kept of all births’. 
In order to restrain the nationd propensity to 
games of chance, which in every age has cha¬ 
racterized the Neapolitans, it was prohibited by 
the latter Viceroy, for any person to risk at 
play, a greater sum than ten Ducats, in the 
course of the same day*. These remarks may 
appear too minute for the dignity of history; 
but every political or municipal regulation, by 
which manners are humanized, or society be¬ 
comes polished and improved, better merits 
commemoration, than descriptions of sieges, or 
the details of war and slaughter. 

' GiannoQCt ToUiv. p. 234* * Ibid. p«330. * Ibid. p*344. 
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CHAP. X. 

GENOA. 

Survey of the Genoese state and history, during the middle 
ages.—Its power, commerce, and reoolvtioru.—Decline 
of the Genoese greatness, ofter the subversion qf the 
Greek empire.—Establishment qf the Reptdrlic hy 
drew Doria. Conspiracy of Fiesco.'—Death, and cha^ 
racterqf Doria .— FLeooiU qf Corsica.—Domestic dis- 
sensions.—State qf Genoa, in i^’j/^.—Its dependance 
on Spain.—Pciicy qf Philip the Second.—Origin qf 
Ae practice of funding.—History qf the bank qf “ St, 

“ George.”—Political consequences qf that institution. 

G enoa stands confessedly at the head of C H A P. 

the smaller Italian states; and like Ve- ^ . 

nice, forms an object of great curiosity, during Onmdeur, 
the middle ages. The disadvantages of its local 
situation, at the foot of the mountains of the Ap- Genoa, in 
pehnines, on the barren shore of Liguria, toge- *0 middle 
ther with the sterility of its contracted territory, ***** 
were amply compensated by the enjoyment of 
freedom and commerce. Their fleets, which co« 
vered the Mediterranean, navigated likewise the 
Black Sea, ascended the Nile, and divided with 
the commonwealth of Pisa, the profits of a vast 
and lucrative trade, as early as the twelfth cen> 
tuiy. These two small, and rival Republics, 

D 3 which 
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CHAP, which Kke Sparta and Athens, were frequently 
. ■ engaged in hostilities, possessed incredible re¬ 

sources, and effected, either partially or totally, 
many important conquests. The Genbese ob¬ 
tained, even before the year 1100 of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, very ample immunities, and commer¬ 
cial exemptions or privileges, from the princes 
who during the course of the first Cruzades, had 
invaded and conquered Palestine; as a return 
for the assistance extended by the Republic, 
in transporting troops, and carrying supplies of 
Conqmetu provisions to the coast of Syria. Michael Pale- 
ologus. Emperor of Constantinople, whom they 
aided to recover the Byzantine throne, of which 
the Latin princes had deprived him, ceded to 
the Genoese a suburb of the Imperial city itself; 
and together with it, the island of Chios in the 
Archipelago, so famous among the antients, for 
the delicacy of its wines. This extraordinary 
and memorable event took place in 1161*. 
When Louis the Ninth, King of France, under¬ 
took the Cruzade and invasion of Tunis, nine 
years later, in 1270, before which city he ex¬ 
pired ; the Genoese furnished the shipping, 
which conveyed the French monarch and his 
army over to the shore of Africa**. In the course 
of that century, continually extending their ac¬ 
quisitions, they became masters of the Port of 
Cafia in the Peninsula of the Crimea, the Theo¬ 
dosia of the Romans; contested with Venice, for 

* Hitt, de Oenety tn 3 tomet» r6L L p« xax-^iaj. 

^ L’Art de Verif. voL iii. p. 73a* 
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the navigation and commerce of the Euxine; and CHAP, 
possessed factories or establishments in Egypt, 
as well as thro’out every part of the Levant. * 
Notwithstanding the internal feuds and dis* 1300— 
sensions, which perpetually agitated the Com- 
monwealth, Genoa still continued in a progres¬ 
sive state of improvement and aggrandizement. 

Even the vast naval armaments,fitted out to com¬ 
bat their rivals the Venetians; followed by the 
defeats which they occasionally sustained in their 
contest with that power, do not appear to have 
exhausted their revenues, or to have impaired 
their national vigor. In 1373, a powerful fleet 
and army effected the reduction of' the island of 
Cyprus; though the magnanimity or the policy 
of the Genoese commander, induced him only 
to retain possession of Famagosta, the capital. 

Six years afterwards, their forces besieged the 
city of Venice itself, and seemed to be on the 
point of subjecting or destroying the Venetian 
reptiblic**. These great exertions impress with imenul 
the more wonder, as during the space of fourteen 
years, which intervened from 1317 to 133 a, fiou. 
Genoa was convulsed and desolated by the two 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibbelines, to such 
a degree, as to reduce the coast of Liguria, on 
which the city is situated, to the condition of a 
desert: but, their industry and extensive trade 
repaired these temporary misfortunes*. Early 
in the fourteenth century, the inhabitants, by a 


^ Hift« de Genets toLL v. 137— i6i« 

^ Ibid. p. 447—2199 and p. 440—434* 

* p. 170—184. Vdlanif Ihr.ix. 
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CHAP, voluntary act, elected the Emperor Henry the 
. ^ . Seventh, of. the house of Luxembourg, for 

1300— their governor or patron, during the term of 
*396* twenty years; and they accompanied this mark 
of their confidence, with an annual pecuniary do> 
nation of considerable magnitude. The office 
with which they had invested Henry, appears 
however to have been more titular than real, and 
did not affect the independence of the State, as a 
of free commonwealth ^ His death having taken 
place two years afterwards, and Robert, King of 
theioTe- Naples, coming in person to the assistance ot 
idgntjr. Genoa in 1318, at that time besieged by the 
Ghibbelines; the gratitude of the people to^ 

. wards their royal deliverer, induced them to 
delegate the sovereignty to him for ten years. 
The term was prolonged before its expiration, for 
six additional years; but, at its conclusion, the 
Genoese, among whom new political changes 
had arisen, having compelled the vicar of the 
King of Naples to withdraw, resumed their re¬ 
publican form of constitutionIts duration 
was short; for in 1353, their fleet having sus¬ 
tained a complete overthrow by the Venetians, 
the consternation which that calamity occasion¬ 
ed, was such, as reduced them to claim the 
protection of John Visconti, Archbishop and 
Changetin Lord of Milan. He held the sovereignty only 
three years; and the Republic again re- 

^ L’Art de Vcrif. voLui* p. 733. Hist de Genes, vol.i. p. 167. 

( Hisu de Genes, voh u p. 173, and p, 294 —nu 
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lapsed into anarchy, rather than recovered its c H A P. 
freedom, after his decease \ They continued, . . 

notwithstanding, during forty years, to retain X300— 
the appearance of liberty, and to extend their 
commerce, though Genoa became a jirey to 
the most inveterate factions: but, towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, wearied with 
dissensions which exhausted their strength, and 
despairing of the establishment of tranquillity, 
they sent delegates to Charles the Sixth, King 
of France, offering him their submission in per¬ 
petuity. He accepted the proposal, and took , 
possession of the city. ‘ 

From this period, for the space of near a 1397— 
hundred and thirty years, the history of Genoa 
presents only the picture of a state abandoned of G«nosu 
to perpetual fluctuations j destitute of order, 
or of subordination; and transferring its alle¬ 
giance successively' to France, to the Dukes of 
Milan, the Marquisses of Montferrat, or the 
Emperors of Germany, as the caprice of a tu¬ 
multuous populace dictated, or the ambition 
of its leaders impelled. Subjected repeatedly by 
all these powers, tyrannized by their governors, 
and held in awe by citadels, they only emerged 
from oppression, to relapse into it with greater 
violence. Their foreign possessions, which had 
been so numerous and so considerable, along 
the coasts of the Black Sea, and in the Archipe¬ 
lago, gradually fell into the bands of the Turks, 

^ Mod. Umv. Hist. yol. xxviii. p. 409. Hist, de Genesf vol ». 
p. aia — ai6. 

i Hist, de Genes> tol. i. p. a86—294. 
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c H A p. as that formidable race advanced under their 
. ^ . Sultansy towards the final conquest of the Greek 

I3J7— empire ^ Yet, in 1453, Genoese, who then 
enjoyed an interval of freedom, made a mag- 
•Hit to the nanimous use of it, by sending a naval and mi- 
litary force to the assistance of Constantinople, 
tiaopie. besieged by Mahomet the Second. It ought 
never to be forgotten that this succour, consist¬ 
ing of nine hundred men', constituted the only 
effectual aid given to the Emperors of the East, 
by any of the European powers; the fleet which 
was dispatched by the Venetians for the same 
purpose, not arriving till after the capture of 
the Imperial city. Justiniani, who commanded 
the troops of Genoa, signalized himself, and 
died of the wounds received in the attack, 
which rendered Mahomet master of Constanti¬ 
nople. Pera surrendered on the following day, 
to the conqueror; and the loss sustained by the 
Genoese, was not only great, but proved ruinous 
to their commerce'. Caffi, together with many 
inferior settlements in the Crimea, and on the 
shore of Anatolia, were subjected to the same 
power, in 1475^ and the vast trade, which, by 
means of these possessions, Genoa had carried 
on for near two hundred years, with the Tar¬ 
tar nations, from the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
to the sea of Azof, became totally extinct. 


^ Hist, de Genes* yoL L p. 994—391* pasnm; and yoL u, p. i 
—143, passim. 

* Laugter* Hist, de Venife* rol. yu. p. 70—74* La Croix, Abrege 
Chronol. de I’Hiit. Ottomane* yoL L p. 936-—94a. Hist, de Genes* 
YoLii. p. xa* is* 
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The Republic) if it could with propriety be c h A p. 
said to deserve that appellation, oppressed be- . ^ ^ 

neath the odious and feeble tyranny of Galeazzo 1397— 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, was too much occupied 
with its domestic misfortunes, either to send 
proper support to its distant colonies, or to 
attend to their preservation. ■ . 

All the calamities incident to a state, inca- Revoiu- 
pable of liberty, and yet impatient of servitude, “ ** 
like antient Rome towards the extinction of the ment of 
Commonwealth, were redoubled at the com- Genoa, 
mencement of the sixteenth century. Genoa, 
in the course of a few years, passed through 
numerous revolutions, which alternately trans¬ 
ferred the supreme power to the Kings of 
France, or to the Emperors of Germany, as the 
French, or the Imperial faction, predominated 
within its walls. Louis the Twelfth, yielding 
to the impulse of his placable and beneficent 
disposition, repeatedly pardoned their insurrec¬ 
tions. But, the Marquis of Pescara, who com- 
manded the army of Charles‘the Fifth, more 
ferocious, when after a regular siege he became 
master of the city, in violation of the articles of 
surrender, abandoned it to pillage. Genoa was 
at that time regarded as only inferior to Venice 
in opulence; and its commerce, though much 
diminished, remained still veiy considerable *. 

Francis the First, aided by the celebrated An- 15*7. 
drew Doria, Admiral of the Genoese gallies, 

" La Croix, ▼aLi.p.t78. Hkt. de Ookh voL iL p. 38, 39. 

* Hilt, do OeoM^ toLu. p. 134,133. 
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CHAP, again obtained possession of the place soon after- 
, wards: but, having refused to concur with that 
jjij, generous and patriotic citizen, in his request to 
Doria ex- restore the liberties of his country, Doria, pro- 
fiting of the weakness of the French garrison, 
attacked and carried the place, without draw¬ 
ing his sword. His adherents had already pre- 
* 5 »*- pared the people to receive him ; and the cita- 
GCToa^ del being surrendered after a short siege, Genoa 
frewloni. remained at the disposal of its new master®. 
It was in this situation, so trying to human 
virtue, that Doria, who might have established 
his own individual greatness, and that of his 
house, on the complete extinction of nation¬ 
al freedom, disinterestedly preferred the glory 
annexed to its revival. He laid the founda¬ 
tions of its prospective permanency, by placing 
the Republic and all its dependencies, under 
the protection of the Emperor Charles the Fifth : 
but, he did it with an express stipulation, that 
neither in his capacity of head of the German 
empire, nor as King of Spain, should Charles, or 
his successors, ever claim any sovereignty over 
the Genoese; and still less, should exact any 
species of pecuniary tribute or contribution, as 
the price of his protection. We may perhaps 
justly question, whether antiquity can furnish 
any more sublime example of disinterested pa¬ 
triotism ; and we may doubt, whether the virtue 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton among the Athe¬ 
nians, or that of the elder, or the younger 


* Hist, dt Oeneg} toI. iL p« X43—145. 
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Brutus, in the history of Rome, was more pure chap. 
and elevated. , , 

Having taken these wise precautions, in order 15,8. 
to secure his country from external violence, 
he next endeavoured to provide for its internal 
tranquillity. For that purpose, he committed 
the regulation of the State to twelve reformers, 
who after suppressing even the names of the 
antient factions, associated under certain re¬ 
strictions, the people' with the nobles, in the 
form of the government. Content with his own Disinter- 
approbation, and satisfied with the veneration ‘r 
which so generous a conduct must necessarily 
produce in the minds of his fellow-citizens, he 
retired to his palace; declaring that he emu¬ 
lated no other rank in the councils of Genoa, 
than that consideration to which he might pre¬ 
tend, in common with others of the nobility, 
and members of the Commonwealth. The pub¬ 
lic gratitude conferred on him by general con¬ 
sent, the tide of “ Father of his Country, and 
“ Restorer of Freedom.*' To these glorious 
distinctions, they added the offices of Censor, 
and Captain-General of the fleet, for his life; 
accompanied with an exemption from all taxes 
or impositions of every kind Lorenzo de 
Medicis governed Florence by a similar title. In 
the preceding century. 

Sustained by the ability of Doria, and pro- !;i5a8.— 
tected by the arms of Charles the Fifth, the 
Republic, during near nineteen years subse- c( Fie«co, 

P Hist. Oeness voLii. p. 1459 146 * Mod. Univ* Hist* voLxzvii. 
p« 46%9 46 $* L’Art* de Verif* voL iii. p. 738. 
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CHAP, qaent to this auspicious revolutiou, continued 
, . in the enjoyment of dignified independance and 

1547. repose. But, the memorable conspiracy of 
Louis Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, the Catiline 
of Liguria, had nearly subverted Genoa, and 
reduced it anew to the obedience of France; 
or exposed it once more to all the misfortunes 
of anarchy. The massacre of Doria and his 
family, constituted one of the primary objects 
of the plot; while the dissimulation, intrepidity, 
and capacity, which marked its leader at a very 
early period of life, throughout the prosecution 
of so hazardous an enterprize, have rendered the 
attempt one of the most extraordinary related 
in modern history. It was accompanied with 
complete success, till the moment of its termi* 

^leUed. nation. Jeannetin Doria, the heir of that house, 
having perished by the dagger, and Andrew, 
his uncle, being with difficulty saved by his ser> 
vants, who transported him out of the city; 
the Genoese Senate was about to submit uncon¬ 
ditionally to Fiesco, when that nobleman, by a 
sudden and accidental death, at once rendered 
abortive bis own hopes, and those of his fol¬ 
lowers. The government resuming courage, 
expelled the surviving conspirators; and Doria, 
on his return to the city, sullied the lustre of 
his high character, by proceeding to acts of 
cruelty against the brothers and adherents of 

1548. the Count of LavagnaNotwithstanding this 

« Hitt de Gknn, irol. ii. p. xSi—-ipS* L’Art de Verif. v(d.iu. 
P*>38» ?39* 
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curpable and vindictive excess, he continued chap. 
invariably firm to the political principles which , . 

he had inculcated, for maintaining the freedom 1548. 
of the Commonwealth. Philip, Prince of Spain, 
son of Charles the Fifth, having visited Genoa 
in the succeeding year, attempted to induce 
the senate, under specious pretences of secur. 
ing their safety, to consent to the construction 
of a citadel, garrisoned by Spaniards. But, he ■ 
found in that assembly, as well as in Doria, 
an insurmountable opposition to the measure, 
which was rejected with unanimous indigna¬ 
tion. ' 

The island of Corsica, which had been sub- 1548— 
jected for ages to Genoa, and which was op- 
pressed by a tyrannical administration, took up Conioa. 
arms at this period; and the French having 
aided the insurgents, they maintained a long 
and successful struggle against their oppressors. 

But, the peace, concluded at Cateau between 
Philip, King of Spain, and Henry the Second, 
in which the Spanish court dictated terms to 
France, obliged that nation to evacuate their 
Corsican acquisitions, and to restore the island 
to the Genoese *. Soon afterwards, at the very 15^9. 
advanced age of ninety, Andrew Doria ex- 
pired in his own palace, surrounded by the of Andieir 
people on whom he had conferred freedom and 
tranquillity; leaving the Commonwealth in do¬ 
mestic repose, and undisturbed by foreign war. 

He may be considered as one of the most illus- 

t Hitt, dc Oeatt, votu. p. 198,199. ■ * IbkL p.ao5—an. 
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CHAP. persons, whom modern Italy has pro* 

X. diiced; nor can it be doubted, that if he had 
lived in the fabulous ages of Greece, altars and 
1560. temples would have been erected, to comme¬ 
morate his virtue. His patriotism, and supe¬ 
riority to the thirst of power, which he might 
have gratified at the expence of the state, 
have justly given him a high reputation. It is 
nevertheless probable, that his sagacity, and his 
intimate knowledge of the Genoese, enabled 
him to perceive the impracticability of esta¬ 
blishing on any solid basis, his own personal 
authority; while he equally foresaw that they 
were too weak and turbulent, to subsist as a state, 
without recurring to the protection of some 
powerful foreign prince. He, therefore, judicious¬ 
ly put them under the safeguard of the Spanish 
monarchy, then in the plenitude of its prosperity; 
and he obtained from .the wisdom or moderation 
of Charles the Fifth, conditions the most favor¬ 
able for his country. During his whole life he 
continued to serve that sovereign and his suc¬ 
cessor, in quality of admiral or commander of 
the gallies. He even ordered his dying injunc¬ 
tions, enjoining adherence and fidelity to Philip 
the Second, to be transmitted to his heir; but 
they were accompanied with the command, to 
defend the civil liberties of Genoa, at the price 
of his blood and fortune. Munificent, intrepid, 
calm in the article of danger, temperate, mo¬ 
dest, and inflexibly attached to the principles 
of justice, Andrew Doria united in his cha¬ 
racter, many of the most sublime ■ virtues or 

qualities. 
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qualities, which can adorn, or elevate humanity, chap. 
The rare felicity of emancipating his country, . . 

and of enjoying for more than thirty years, the 1559, 
perpetual prospect of a Commonwealth, rescued 
from foreign servitude by his arms and coun¬ 
sels, was reserved for Doria; who may be justly 
regarded as the most fortunate public man of the 
age in which he livedWashington, in what¬ 
ever light the English contemplate him, may 
perhaps challenge a similar tribute of gratitude 
from the Americans, in the last and present 
century. 

The commotions in Corsica, suspended, but i^si— 
not extinguished, which broke out anew shortly 
afterwards, exhausted the revenues of Genoa, motion ia 
in efiecting their suppression. Alfonso Omano, Corna. 
a native of that island, equally distinguished 
for his crimes, and for his hatred of the Genoese, 
who commanded the insurgents, obtained many 
signal advantages. Even the assistance of a 
body of German and Spanish auxiliaries, fur¬ 
nished by Philip the Second, as protector of 
the Republic, proved insufficient to reduce a 
people exasperated by oppression, and inured 
to every kind of privation or hardship. The 
animosity of the two countries, encreased by 
reciprocal injuries, rose to a degree of fury; 
and stimulated each party to acts of barbarity, 
perfidy, and atrocity, unknown in the history 
of ordinary wars. Poison, assassination, and SubmurioD 
outrages of every sort, were committed on both 

* Hitt, de Genet, vol. u. p. an—aid. L’Art de Verif. voLiiL 
p.739. 
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CHAP, sides. Ornano having fallen, by the treachery 
^ of his own servant, into an ambuscade where 
,561— was massacred ; after several years of resist- 
1568. ance, his son obtained honorable conditions 
from the Genoese commander. The Corsicans, 
abandoned by France, whose intestine dissen¬ 
sions under Charles the Ninth, incapacitated 
the government from interfering with vigor, 
1569.— ultimately submitted to the tyranny of their an- 
*574. tient masters*. To this foreign war, succeeded 
domestic misfortunes. Notwithstanding the en¬ 
deavours which Andrew Doria had so success¬ 
fully exerted, in order to allay the feuds of the 
Commonwealth, they were of too inveterate a 
Internal nature not to revive from a variety of causes. 
ani iB od ri ea The jealousies subsisting between the antient, 
the nobi- <^hd the new nobility, involved the State in con- 
%• fusion, produced a temporary subversion of all 
government, and compelled the two factions to 
call in the dangerous interference of foreign 
powers. Philip the Second offered his arbitra¬ 
tion and the Emperor Maximilian the Second 
tendered his good offices, to terminate the dis¬ 
putes; while the Court of Madrid again ineffec¬ 
tually urged the Genoese to permit the con¬ 
struction of a citadel, to be garrisoned by 
Spaniards. The eld nobility, meanwhile, being 
overpowered by numbers, quitted the city. 
Each party took up arms, and mutual hostilities 
were commenced; nor was it till a year after 
the termination of the period under review, 

* Hilt, de Geneii v<d«iL p« 1x3—949. 
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that a final accommodation took place, which chap. 
restored tranquillity to the Republic. * . ^ 

Such was the political situation of Geno^ at 1569— 
this period of time. All those valuable colonies 
and foreign possessions, as well in the Levant, Genoa at 
as in the Euxinc, which had given the Com- thU period. 
ou>nwealth so great a lustre, and had enabled 
the Genoese to carry on so beneficial a trade 
for successive centuries, were irrecoverably lost. 

Corsica, the only remaining province, desolated 
by tyranny, and held by violence, produced 
neither revenue nor advantage, adequate to the 
expence of perpetually subjecting it by arms. 

The naval and military forces of the state, 
which were inadequate to its protection, could 
not defend the island against any powerful 
enemy who might attempt its conquest. Philip Depen- 
the Second, whom the Genoese h^ chosen for 
their defender, might easily have become their 
master, and he anxiously desired to reduce 
Genoa to the same degree of subjection with 
Milan. Though the Senate and people had re¬ 
jected the proposal made them by that monarch, 
for introducing Spanish troops, they were not 
less, in reality, become dependant upon the 
court of Madrid. Pensions, gratifications, and Peamiaiy 
lands situate in the kingdom of Naples, which 
Philip bestowed on the principal nobility, at- crown, 
tach^ them inviolably to him; and Genoa 
might without injustice be regarded, if not 

* Mod. Unir. HmU vdI. xxviil. f. 4S3—Hut. de Genef» 
iFoLiL p. 
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CHAP, among the provinces, yet as a dependency of 
Spain. To these powerful bands of connection, 
*574- was.added another tye still more coercive} 
namely, the vast sums borrowed by Charles 
and Philip, of the Genoese, for which they 
received an enormous interest. The Emperor, 
incensed at the refusal which his proposition 
for constructing a citadel, met with from the 
Republic, bad, in 1548, embraced a resolution 
of never paying the capital; by which measure, 
the creditors, terrified at the prospect of losing 
•their property, in case of a rupture with Spain, 
were held in perpetual dependance on that 
crown. 

Loans !Bnlip pursued the same policy, with great 
success. He permitted the Genoese to carry 

Second, on a lucrative commerce in , silk, with his 
Neapolitan dominions, and to import grain 
from Sicily; besides granting them permission 
to trade with Milan, Antwerp, and his other 
possessions. These privileges, revocable at 
pleasure, when added to the sqms in which he 
stood indebted to the nobility, enabled him to 
threaten, and to exact obedience. In order to 
unite their interests indissolubly with those of 
his own people, he mprtgaged to them the do¬ 
mains of Naples, Sicily, and Milan, as a secu¬ 
rity for the money which he had borrowed *. 
In 1574, when he wished to oblige the two 
fictions to submit to his decision, he not only 

f Hist* de Otnesy vol* iL p* 199* 

* Giaxuioiie» voL ir, p. 334* Dt Thoui roL ?iL p* 3^9^ 34c^ 

and p. 347* 
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refused to discharge the capital; but, he re* chap. 
duced the interest to five per cent., which . j, 
had been previously at eleven, twelve, and, I'si^ 
in some instances, as high as eighteen per 
cent In the tbllowing year, he proceeded to 
mnch greater infractions of public faith, by 
withholding payment of the arrears of interest, 
and ordering a revision to be made of all ac¬ 
counts ibr the preceding fifteen years*. The 
old nobility, who were the principal creditors, 
would have beenjh a great measure reduced to 
poverty, by such an inquest, aggravated by the 
suspension of their receipts. It may be easily 
conceived, how powerfully this engine must 
have operated in retaining the Genoese, and 
fettering their counsels. They were in re¬ 
ality, notwithstanding their ^parent freedom, 
enslaved to Spain. 

The system and practice of funding, so Origin of 
general in modem i^es, but unknown to the 
nations of antiquity; by which a fitctitious fanding. 
circulation is produced, owes its first crea¬ 
tion to the Genoese. As early as the year 
1407, near three centnries befi>re similar na- 
tional establishments were formed in France 
and' in England, arose the celebrated ** Soci- 
ety or Bank of St. George,” at Genoa**. It con* Bank of 
stitutes an objedt of the naost liberal curiosity, s^-O***^ 
to trace the outlines of its origin and progress, 
not only as it fi>rmed in some degree, the model 
of*all those which have successively arisen in 

* Hiifc* de GcneSf toL iL p* %Z 6 f and p. a99f and p« 33. 

^ Ibid. Tol. u p. 3 aa« 
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CHAP. Europe; but, as it powerfully evinces the ex- 
. . tensive commerce, and the credit of,the Re- 

X574. public, at that early period, when those advan* 
' tages were exclusively confined to the Italian 
Historf of states. At the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tJltion”**** ***‘’y» Genoese, from the expen ee attending 
their wars, and from other causes, having con> 
tracted a considerable public debt, mortgaged 
the revenues to the persons who had thus ad¬ 
vanced money to the State. In 1407, the in¬ 
dividuals being formed into a corporate body, 
eight administrators were appointed to regu¬ 
late its coneems. Tlie creditors themselves 
chose these directors, who were not only de¬ 
clared to be independant the government; 
but, possessed a power of determining finally 
all matters relative to their constituents. The 
Doge and the Supreme Council of State, when 
they entered on the administration of aifiiirs, 
took an oath never to interfere with, or to 
violate the privileges of the Bank ^ It became 
necessary in 1444, to add eight new directors, 
who constituted a separate and distinct board 
from those originally appointed ; and a council 
was afterwards added, composed of one hun¬ 
dred proprietors, vested with unlimited powers’*. 
The analogy between these institutions, and 
those of the Bank of England, or the East 
India Company, in our own time, is so striking, 
as to impress every reflecting mind. 

* FolietU Hift. Otner* fir. ix« 

* Hist* de Gcot^ voL iL p. 8. 
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The^fluctuatlons in the value of the stock, ap- c H A P. 
pear to have been very considerable, and to have . . 

always borne an exact proportion to the pros* 1574. 
perity, or the misfortunes of the Commonwealth. 

Here again we trace the similarity between value 
Great Britain and Genoa. In the fkst years tkewoek* 
after the institution of the Bank, the troubles 
which were excited by the Guelf and Ghibel* 
line factions, greatly reduced its value: but, 
on the election of a Doge, acceptable to both 
parties, in 1415, and,the restoration of a tern* 
porary calm, the stock, or shares, rose forty- 
four per cent.* Previous to the capture of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second, the 
Republic resigned, to the Bank, th^ island of 
Corsica, as a security to the ‘ holders of stock, 
for their property: and when, in the year 1453, 
that Turkish conqueror made himself master of 
Pera, the shock given to their commerce and 
credit, was so great, as to induce them to make 
over to the body of creditors, the city of Ca£b 
in the Crimea, and every other colony or pos¬ 
session situate along the coast of the Black 
Sea< The calamities, foreign and domestic, 
were such at this period, that the shares fell 
sixty-seven per cent, before the year 1464*. 

When we read these facts, we are forcibly 
reminded of the bobbles of the celebrated 
financier Lcav at Paris, in the Missisippi year 
1719; and of tue equally ruinous South Sea 

I 

^ Mod. Univ* Hitt* Tol.zxvm. p«4aS* 

^ Ibid* p*439* Hitt* de Otnet> .ifoLiL p* i%^ 13* 

* Mod* Umr* Hitt. toL zzTin* p*44a* 
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€ H A p. scheme of 1720, acted in London. But, when 
^ ■ Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, became sove 

*574, reign of Genoa, the wisdom and vigor of his 
government soon revived public credit. Such 
was the confidence excited bj these qualities, 
that the Bank of St. George voluntarily re¬ 
signed to him in 1465, the sovereignty of the 
island of Corsica : he notwithstanding declined 
its acceptance, and immediately restored it to 
that corporate body." 

Under his son, Galeazzo, a weak and disso¬ 
lute prince, Cafia was lost, the Genoese com¬ 
merce suffered severe depredations, and the 
State was again rent by civil war and commo- . 
tioh: but in 1488, Louis Sforza having made 
himself master of the Republic, credit revived 
under his able administration, and the shares 
invioi:ibi- in the Bank rose proportionally in value'. It 
the forms matter of equal admiration and attention, 
that, during all the revolutions, conspiracies, 
and political convulsions with which Genoa 
was affected; no prince ever attempted to vio¬ 
late the privileges enjoyed by the Bank, or to 
invade the public credit inseparably connected 
with that institution. In 1508, when Lonis 
the Twelfth, King of France, entered Genoa 
as a conqueror, caused the records and ar¬ 
chives of the Commonwealth to be burnt, and 
constructed a citadel at the expence the 


^ Hist de Genesy vol.iL p* 36* 

^ Hist de Cench voL IL p, 38* 

P* 447 * 
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v&n^uislied citizens j he nevertheless caused c h A b. 
a solemn declaration to be registered, import-, ^ ^ 
ing, that the society of St. George should re- 
main in the possession of all its antient finan¬ 
cial rights and prerogatives. To this political 
inviolability, was owing its permanent credit, 
which though continually shaken', as constantly 
revived. ‘ 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, Political 
some of the most essential and important func- 
tions of the sovereign power at Genoa, were exerdaed 
devolved on, and executed by the Bank j nor 
is it easy, in many cases, to discriminate its 
acts and authority, from those of the State it¬ 
self.. In 1484, that society received the city of 
Sarzana in deposit, and immediately sent thither 
a garrisoh'. When Corsica revdted in 1497, 
they dispatched forces to reduce the island to 
subjection, and named the general to whom the 
expedition was entrusted At the peace of 
Cateau, concluded in 1559, Henry the Second, 

King of France, restored his Corsican con¬ 
quests, not to the Republic, but to the society of 
St. George”. In like manner, when the insur* 
reetion began anew in that island, in 1563, the 
Mme compfti^y prosecuted the war to its con¬ 
clusion : the oath of submission, taken by 
the rebd chiefs, when they laid down their 
arms, and returned to their allegiance in 156S, 
was tendered by, and received in the name of^ 

^ Hut.de Gtoet, ToLiia p. 109 $ iio* 

'V 1 Mod. Vt&v. HisU Tol. xx?uL p. 445. 

** Hitts de Otnth yol ii. p* 8St '89. * Ibid. p. axpi axx. 
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CHAP, the Bank”. It continued long afterwards in 
. ^ f the enjoyment and possession of all these sove- 
1574. reign powers. . 

Perma- As if to encrease the singularity of the insti- 
tution, the administration of the Bank remained 
ttration. . as permanent and unchangeable, as that of the 
Republic was agitated, mutable, end fluctu¬ 
ating. No alterations ever took place in its 
mode of internal regulation and government. 
Two sovereign and independant powers were 
I>eheld within the walls of the same city, with¬ 
out their producing any sort of discord, or po¬ 
litical shock **. It has, however, formed mat¬ 
ter of enquiry and discussion, whether, not¬ 
withstanding the ostensible advantages which 
Genoa derived from so vast a source of public 
credit, the establishment did not Anally acce¬ 
lerate the decline of the State. This question 
is one, which, depending upon deep or doubt- 
tioiM on . All principles of Anance, it may be difficult to 
theinrtitB- . |jut, the facility which the Bank lent ' 

to many operations of commerce, and the se¬ 
curity which it held out to those persons who 
had vested in it their property, unquestionably 
tended to give a consideration to the Republic, 
after the loss of her most valuable colonies, 
and the diminution of her trade. The present 
discussion will not, perhaps, appear long or un¬ 
interesting, when it is considered that almost 
all the nations of Europe, but in particular. 


* Hist* de Genesa voLil. p* 214 $ ind p. a48« 

^ Foliettaf Hiit Gen* 1407s 
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Great Britain, have since imitated the model chap. 
exhibited to them by the Genoese; and that . _^ 
the grandeur of those stat^ is inseparably con- tsu- 
nected with the maintenance, of an artificial 
circulation, and of the faith pledged to the 
public creditors. 
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CHAP. XL 
FERRARA. 

History of Ferrara durir^ the nxteenOi eentwry. — State 
f^the Duchy in 1574. —Protection accorded to letters. 
State qf Mantua in Establishment qf the 

Family of Famese^ in Parma and Placentia. 

CHAP. A FTER Genoa, Ferrara might be accounted 
^ the most powerful among the minor states 

Hirtoiy rf of Italy, at the period which we are reviewing. 

It then comprehended under the government 
teenthcen. of one Prince, the dependant duchies of Mo- 
dena and of Reggio: but Ferrara was a papal 
fief, held of the Holy See; the two latter were 
Imperial fiefs, which the Emperor Frederic the 
Third, in 1452, raised to the rank of duchies*. 
Paul the Second, who occupied the chair oF 
St. Peter in 1471, conferred the same title 
upon Ferrara”. During the fierce and obstinate 
wars which took place in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, between France and Spain, 
relative to the possession of Milan', the Dukes of 
Ferrara became necessarily involved, and were 
/^oDMtlie compelled to take a decided part. Alfonso the 
First, who succeeded to the government about 
that time, a prince of valor and capacity, mani« 

* L’Art de Vcr. voLui. p.<9t. ^ UOn, 3 ^ 
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fested in the coarse of a reign of considerid>le du- chap. 
ration, nnder many reverses, an invincible con- 
stancy. His inveterate enemies, the popes, were 
constantly attentive to discover a favorable oc* 
casion of re>imiting Ferrara to the patrimony of 
the church; and it cannot be denied that in the 
prosecution of the attempt, they i^iared nei¬ 
ther violence, perfidy, nor excommunications*. 

Francis the First, King of France, whose anxiety 
to retain, or to recover the Milanese, rendered 
him deeply sensible to every circumstance by 
which it might be facilitated, endeavoured to 
attach to bis interests, by strong ties, the Dukes 
of Ferrara. He therefore conferred on Her- 150^— 
coles, son to Alfonso, the Fi’incess Renm, se- 
cond daughter Louis the Twelfth, his own the Se- 
predecessor, in marriage. She was one of 
the hmst illustrious princesses of her time, en- 
dowed with extraordinary powers of mind and 
strength of understanding, which led her ulti¬ 
mately to embrace the doctrines of the Refor¬ 
mation. Her elder sister Claude was married 
to Frands the First: and as iten€e herself 
would have succeeded to the French throne, 
in preference to that priime, if her sex, in 
consequence of the Salic law, had not excluded 
her; &antoine says, that when she beheld her 
drawing room filled with the nolnlity of France 
who crouded to Ferrara,die wasnccuatomed to 
remark, ** Gentiemen, if nature had only cen- 
** ferred on me a beard, I should have been 
"jour King.** Her huslmd, who after his ac- 

* L’Ait. dt Vcri& TpLo. p. S9I, 699. 
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CHAP, cession, displayed an unshaken adherence to the 
Ai. French crown and nation throughout *his whole 
life, was regarded as their chief support and 
tssi- ally beyond the'Alps. It would be difficult to 
adduce a stronger proof of his devotion, th^ 
the fact of his acceding to the imprudent league 
formed by Henry the Second, and the Carafe, 
for'effecting the conquest of Naples. The en¬ 
treaties of Henry, sustained by the menaces of 
Paul the Fourth, induced him reluctantly to 
embark in so unjust, ill-concerted, an'd unfortu¬ 
nate an enterprize. Philip the Second granted 
him nevertheless, honorable conditions of peace, 
thro’ the mediation of Cosmo, Grand Duke of 
tss 9 — Tuscany *. He was succeeded by his son, Al- 
fonso the Second; whose-near consanguinity 
with the kinga of France, and the employments 
or honors which they conferred on him, re¬ 
tained iiim in the same political connections. 
Alfonso occupied the duc^ throne in 1574. 
tsj4. The united territories of Ferrara, Modena, 
nf^Tu^ and Reggio, formed a considerable tract of 
’ Lombardy, extending from the shore of the ' 
Adriatic, and the mouths of the river Po, to 
the frontiers of the Milanese, of Tuscany, and 
P«eefc the Republic of Lucca. The revenues, which 
were ample, received a great augmentation 
from the salt worics of Comacchio, which sup¬ 
plied many parts of Italy with that important 
article of consumption. On several occasions, the 

S OaUaBlb L’Art.de Verif. ToLiii. p.<99, 
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Dukes of Ferritra brought into the held, nume« crap. 
rous bodies of troops; and their geographical si- , ^ ^ 
tuation, between hostile and contending powers, 1574. 
involved them in continual wars during the 
course ot the sixteenth century. The court of 
Ferrara was one of the most polished and magni¬ 
ficent in Italy, under the princes of the house 
of £st6; who were peculiarly distinguished 
for their Jove of letters, and their protection 
of all the arts. Borzo d*£st 4 , before the 
year 1470^ established in his capital the art of' 
printing, then newly discovered, by inviting 
and retaining in his service, Andreas Callus, 
who exercised that profession *. Ariosto, whose 
** Orlando Furioso” may rank among the finest 
productions of poetic genius, and is perhaps 
superior to the Gierusalemme Liberate** of 
Tasso, considered as a work of imagination ; 
resided and died at Ferrara, under the reign of 
^ Alfonso the First, by whom, and his brother 
the Cardinal Hippolito, he was beloved and 
cherished. Such was the versatility of his ta¬ 
lents, that he was employed in various nego¬ 
tiations, and made by the Duke, his sovereign, 
Goyemor of GraflSgnana, a little province situate 
^ among' the mountains of the Appeuines. Not 
content with taking care of his private fortune, 

Alfonso gave him the most flattering testimonies 
of admiration. Such, indeed, was the enthusiasm 
which his writings excited, that the comedies 
of Ariosto were performed on a splendid thea- 

f L’Artde Vcrif. toLiu. p.tf9t. 

tre, 
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CHAP, tre, constructed for the purpose* in the ball of 
^ the ducal palace at Ferrara, where the respec* 
1574^ tive parts or characters were filled by persons 
of the highest quality ^ Renee, Princess of 
France, wife to Hercules the Second, was the 
distinguished protectress df merit and learning. 
She possessed an elevated mind, cultivated by ' 
all the knowledge of the age in which she 
lived; and her liberality of dbposition attracted 
to the court of her husband, strangers of emi> 
i^nee from all parts of Italy The same here* 
ditary taste for science, equal munificence, and' 
mental endowments of eveiy kind, characterised 
her son Alfimso the Second, who in 1565 in¬ 
vited to his court, the celebrated Torquato 
TaiM. Taeso. That poet, like Ariosto, eiqoyed dur* 
-ing many years the distinguished favor of the 
Puke, and of his brother, Louis^ Cardinal of 
£st6; though reasons not clearly ascertained, 
which have given rise to long disquisition and 
discussion among the biographers of the poet, 
induced Alfonso afterwards to confine, and 
even to treat him with apparent rigor. * 

Beauty of Ferrara, under the reign of Al- 

the dty of tonso, inferior in beauty and elegance only to the 
Ferrara, capitals of Italy, was adorned with stately 

edifices, statues, and public fountains. Sculpture 
no lees than painting, protected by the l^ke, 
embellished his palaces, which afforded an asy¬ 
lum to the most eminent art^. The country 

* Biograph. Diction, vol. i. p. 3o6> 307* 

* L^Art dc Verif. toI. iii. p. 699, 700. . 

^ Biograph. Diction. Article Tasto^ toI. xiL 
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W8» populous, industrious, and flcmrishing. But^ c u a F. 
all these advantages ceased with his life, before , ^ ^ 
the close of the sixteenth century; when Fer- 
rara being seized on by the Popes, as an eccle> 
siastical fief, was sunk and swallowed up in the 
patrimony of the Holy See. 


MANTUA. 

Thb family of Gonzaga, which reigned at w«>— 
Mantua in the sixteenth century, had been in 
possession of that country, since the year 1328. Mantua. 
Sigismond, Emperor of Germany, of the house 
of Luxembourg, conferred on them the title 
of Marquis, in 1433; and Charles the Fifth,, in 
1530, raised them to the Ducal dignity *. TTie 
state of Mantua was far inferior in extent, to 
the dominions of Ferrara; nor were its sove*^ 
reigns ashamed to accept the command of 
the papal, or of the Venetian armies. Louis 
the Third, who flourished towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, even derived a con¬ 
siderable part of his revenues, from the sale of 
his troops to the Italian powers, his neigh¬ 
bours"; as the Landgraves of Hesse Cassel, 
the Margraves of Anspach, and other German 
princes, have equally done in our own time. 

We find that Mantua in 1574, Was a superb capi- Magni- 
tal, containing near fifty thousand inhabitants, 

> L’Art 4 e V«df. tuL iiL p. (64, aad p. 6(5, aid p. MS. 

^ Ibid* pt d6.6* 
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CHAP, adorned with monasteries and religious edificea* 
^ ^ . of singular beauty. The palace of its Dukes 
tjoo— is described by contemporary writers, as con* 
*574* taining five hundred apartments, in the deco- 
* ration of which, luxury and magnificence had 
exhausted their efforts None of the great 
cities beyond the Alps, could boast of similar 
edifices at that period; not even those of 
Fme Art*. France, or of Spain. The palace of the Thuil- 
leries at Paris, as well as the Escurial near 
Madrid, were not yet finished ; and the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, were then 
only to be found in Italy, at their summit of 
perfection. The Dukes of Mantua, like those 
of Ferrara, extended protection to polite letters. 
Ca<^- Balthazar Castiglion 4 , a man of the finest genius 
whom Italy has produced, flourished in the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and was epn* 
ployed by Frederic the Second, Duke of Man¬ 
tua, in the most difficult affairs of state. He 
afterwards passed into the service of the Duke 
of -Urbino, as he did at a letter period of his 
‘ ‘ life, into that of Pope Clement the Seventh. 
By the Emperor Charles the Fifth he was 
covered with honors and preferments. To us, 

' fter the lapse of three hundred years, he is 
chiefly known by his work of “ II Corteggiano,** 
or “ the Courtier,*’published in 1516 at Rome.^ 
Tliis production, in which Castiglion 4 has en¬ 
deavored to depicture a perfect model of ele¬ 
gant accomplishment, abounds with such a 

* Mod. Unir. Hkt. toL xxxtu. p. 463,464. Eut. de Maatoue* 
p. »73> *74. 
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variety of learning, displays so much infonna* chap. 
tion, and conveys so many admirable precepts . ^ 

or rules of moral action, couched in the purest 150a_ 

Italian, as to be still read and admired in the *574* 
present age. Castiglion6, from the acknowledged Admim. 
refinement of his taste in compositions of art 
or imagination, was regarded as the standard 
to whose judgment were then submitted all 
such claims. We find Raphael and Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti, under Leo the Tenth, ad* , 
dressing him precisely in the same language, 
and with the same flattering encomiums, as 
Dryden and Prior lavish in their dedications to 
Charles, Earl of Dorset, under Charles the Se¬ 
cond, or Queen Anne. Castiglion6 died in 
1529, at Toledo, where Charles the Fifth then 
held his court. We may judge of the enthu* 
siastic veneration, in which the Roman poets 
were then held, by the construction of a palace 
called ** Virgiliana,** in order to commemorate 
the spot, which is supposed to have given birth 
to the author of the ** Eneid,** in the vicinity 
of Mantua*. William the Third occupied the 
Diicat' dignity in 1574. The Marquisate of 
Mbntfierrat, which has since composed a part 
of the dominions of Savoy, was then subject 
to the Dukes of Mantua; and gave them no in¬ 
considerable influence in Lombardy, at a period 
when that country was almost perpetually the 
scene of hostilities between France and Spain.* 

“ Mod. Unir. Hut. vd. zzzviL p.464. Btat de Mtatau, f, »f 6 . 

‘ L’Ait de Verif. tcL iii. p. 640. 
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PARMA and PLACENTIA. 

CHAP. The two duchies of Parma and Placentia, 
. . after having undergone many revolutions under 

1591— the family of i^orza, were conquered by Leo 
*544. the Tenth, from Francis the First, King of 
France, and incorporated by that pontiff into 
the patrimony of ^e church °. The ambition 
of the A- of one of his successors in the papal see, Paul 
the Third, soon however dismembered them 
iheDiKhjr. again, in order to confer them on his son, Peter 
154;. Louis Famese. That prince, who is justly,said 
to have displayed all the vices of Caesar l^rgia, 
without possessing his courage or talents, aban* 
doned himself in his new sovereignty, to eveiy 
excess of unbridled licentiousness, and to idl 
the crimes which rapacity could perpetrate, 
supported by power. His short reign was ter> 
minated by a conspiracy, which his enormities 
had occasioned and provoked. Several noble> 
1^47. men, secretly supported by Ferdinand Gonzaga, 
Governor of the Milanese, assassinated him in 
his own palace at Placentia; and every indig¬ 
nity which an enn^ed populace could inflict, 
154$ was exercised on his dead body The Imperial 
troops immediately took possession of the city 
and citadel of Placentia, in the,name of Charles 


• OUiAr. Fanvin. p. 48. 

* OaUozzi, voL L p. 1S4,165. Etat de FUme. p. 591.^598. 
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the Fifth; who refused to release them to Oc« chap. 
tavio» son of the late Duke, though that young . ^ 

prince had married his natural daughter. Mar- 1549— 
garet, widow of Alexander de Medicis. Paul ■^74- 
the Third, his grandfather, at the same time de¬ 
prived Octavio of Parma, which he re-united to 
the ecclesiastical dominions : but at his death 
soon afterwards, Julius the Third, his suc¬ 
cessor, restOTed the place and its territory to 
Octavio. By the assistance of Henry the Se- w«n,aiid 
cond,' King of France, v'hose protection he 
sought and obtained, Parma was preserved from 
suffering the fate of Placentia: but Octavio, 
sensible that he could neither maintain himself 
in. the former possession, nor regain the latter 
cit}', without the friendship of the house of 
Austria, threw himself on the generosity of 
Philip the Second, who, by the abdication of 
his father, Charles the Fifth, had lately become 
master of Placentia. That monarch, who loved 
and esteemed the Duchess of Parraa^ his natural 
sister, granted Octavio’s request, by reinstating 
him in the city of Placentia} but, he withheld 
the citadel, and garrisoned it with Spanish 
troops, which he even compelled the Duke to 
maintain **. Such was the political situation of State of 
these duchies in 1574, which might be consi-^ 
dered as totally dependant on Spain. Alex- 
ander, hereditary prince of Parma, so renown¬ 
ed in history for his military capacity and vir¬ 
tues, was educated under the immediate eye of 

4 If’Attde Verif. vtAiiL 1^657, 658. 
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CHAP. Philip, with his own son, the unfortunate Don 
. ^ , Carlos. Alexander had been sent to the court 
of Madrid, there to remain as a pledge and a 
*J74* hostage for his father Octavio’s fidelity) and 
the important services which be rendered to 
the Spanish crown, during the wars in the low 
countries, ultimately procured his complete 
einancipation, and that of bis posterily, from 
the ignominious servitude in which they were 
held 1 ^ the troops and ministers of Philip the 
Second'. Notwithstanding the crimes of Peter 
Protection Louis Famose, Duke of Parma, he, as wdl as 
the princes of his family, were munificent pa¬ 
trons of genius. The Cardinal Alexander Far- 
nese employed or remunerated the most emi¬ 
nent artists, in every branch of elegant taste 
or refinement. Vignola, one of the greatest 
architects that Italy has produced, the rival of 
l^ladio and of Scamozzi, constructed for that 
prelate, the splendid palace of Caprarola near 
Rome. Annibal Caro, who translated the 
** Eneid” of Virgil into Italian verse, received 
from him and from Octavio, Duke of Parma, 
evmry species of recompense. Both Vignola 
and Caro died, as they had lived, under the 
protection of the family of Famese. 

Milan. Relative to the duchy of Milan, which, since 
the extinction of the family of Sforza in 153$, 
had become a province of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy, it is unnecessary to say any thing, as 
its history is lost in that of Spain. The Mi- 


^ teia Hlit* de PhiL U. voL H* p. 
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lanese was administered by governors, sent from chap. 
Madrid. Sicily and Sardinia were in the same . ^ 

situation, during the sixteenth century. Still 1549— 
less can it be an object of importance to enu- 
merate, or to enter into any detail, respecting 
the minor principalities and republics of Italy. 

They neither influenced the ikte of Europe, 
nor merit historical attention. 

On a comprehensive review of the situation of. Ocnmi 
thh beautiful country in 1574, we ^all perceive 
that the predominant power was that of Spain} 
which by the absolute possession of Naples, 

Sicily, Sardinia, the Milanese, and the Tuscan 
garrisons, when added to its ascendancy in Ge* 
noa and Parma, reduced the remainder of Italy 
to a species of servitude. We shall observe, 
that Venice and the papal see were on the de« 
dine; the former state having lost her com* 
merce, and the latter her religions influence: 

Aat Savoy and Tuscany, well administered. 
Detained their independance in a certain d^ee, 
though they looked to Philip the Second, as 
tiieir ally and protector against France; while 
the other Italian states were of no consider, 
adon in the great scale of European politics. 
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CHAP. XIL 
SWITZERLAND. 

Meviem of tie Swi^ hiztory^ from the (Era of their retoU, 
under Albert the First*—Ineffisctual efforts of the Aus^ 
trian princes to subject &mtzerlcrnd.—Defeat of Charles 
the Boldj Duke of Burgundy.—Participation <f the 
Switzers in the wars of France and Italy.—BatUe (f 
Marignan. —Stipendary treaties made with the crown 
of France*'—State of the Helvetic corfederacy in 1574. 
— Introduction of letters. — Simplicity of manners. — 
Tolerance*-^Police. — Manners*—MsUtaryfbrcey skilly 
and discipline. Weapons^ offensive and dffensive. 

■ 

c B A P. ^ I 'HE history of that revolution which pro. 

. duced the independance of the thirte^ 

X300. Cantons, forms one of the most memorable 
and important lessons, ever given by mankind 
Republic, to tyrants. The freedom enjoyed during se> 
veral centuries by the Helvetic confederacy, 
which rendered that body so' respectable, ori. 
ginated among the poorest inhabitants of the 
desolate tracts of the Alps, in the midst of 
snows and precipices. That the Italian cities, 
rich, flourishing, and commercial, should either 
purchase an exemption from the indefinite su¬ 
premacy of the German Emperors, their feu¬ 
dal sovereigns; or should expel their own 
domestic oppressors, excites little surprize. 

But, 
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But, the peasants of Uri, Schwitz, and Under- c p. 
wald, destitute of allies, and incapable from ^ 
their poverty, of buying protection, opposed 1300. 
and vanquished their sovereigns, although sup- ,j^ 
ported by numerous forces, and frequently Canton* 
armed with the terrors of the Imperial power, 

The Emperor, Albert the First, son to Rodol- rint. 
phus of Hapsbourg, who founded the greatness 
of the house of Austria; a prince of a cruel, 
rapacious, and unjust disposition; by his re¬ 
peated and wanton acts of violence, alienated 
the affections of a people, slow to resent; who 
in defiance of insults and injuries, long ab¬ 
stained from any attempts at resistance. Even 
though we should suppose, with some modem 
historians, that the infancy of the Swiss liberty, 
has, like that of Greece, been disfigured, or 
embellished, by a mixture of fable; yet proofs 
innumerable and incontestable will still remain, 
of the insolent abuse of authority on the part of 
the Austrian governors. Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, these outrages became 
so insupportable, as to excite universal indigna¬ 
tion ; and after patiently enduring, or humbly re¬ 
monstrating during several years, the inhabitants 
of three mountainous Cantons, Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, took up arms. Their enter- 1307. 
prize was crowned with complete success. The 
Austrians were every where expelled; and the 
Emperor Albert, who, incensed at their revolt, 
prepared to inflict on them an exemplary pu¬ 
nishment, having been assassinated in the fol¬ 
lowing year, by his own nephew, at the pas- 
F 4 sage 
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^ Russ, not far from Zuricb, 

r,—- the insurgents derived from this event, a short 
1307. and precarious respite. * 

Att«mpt«f Leopold, Duke of Austria, who succeeded 
to his father’s claims, prepared to assert them,' 
at the head of a great military force; and re¬ 
jecting the entreaties of the three Cantons; 
who offered to refer the dispute to arbitration; 
he determined to reduce them to implicit obe- 
. dience. In this desperate condition, thirteen 
hundred men, to which number their united 
strength amounted, having assembled, em¬ 
braced the generous resolution of perishing, or 
of securing their freedom. It is a &ct, trans¬ 
mitted to us by history, and too memorable to 
be passed over in silence, that this little troop 
refused to admit into their body, about fifty ex¬ 
iles of the Canton of Schwitz; who having fled 
to the most inaccessible fiutnesses, irnfflored 
permission of their countrymen, to be allowed 
to die in defence of their common liberty. Nor 
ought it to be omitted, that these exiles, thus 
denied the honourable privilege of mixing with 
their virtuous fellow-citizens, and driven out 
by them, were yet incapable of betraying the 
cause of freedom. They even contributed in 
an eminent degree, to the victoiy obtained at 
Morgarten, by seizing on an eminence, over¬ 
hanging the valley through which the Austrians 
passed ; from whence they rolled down stones, 

* Simler. Hiit. de la Repub* det Sousets a Fuit, tn Z5789 p. 

4i« Abreg6 de lliut* da Sumcs par Plaiitiii> a 1666$ 

p.133— 
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threw the army into confusion, and facilitated CHAP, 
the defeat that followed. Leopold himself fled: . . 

above fifteen hundred cavalry, besides a greater iji^. 
number of foot, perished in the action; and 
the three Cantons, who had hitherto only asso¬ 
ciated together for the term of ten years, im¬ 
mediately changed their temporary league, into 
a perpetud alliance ^ Supported by their cou¬ 
rage, an|l destitute of every external aid, they 
continued to oppose an invincible barrier to the 
numerous attempts of the house of Austria; las** 
and their infoat confederacy was soon after¬ 
wards strengthened and augmented by the ac- 
cessmn oS Lucem. 

To this city, after an interval of near twenty 
years, succeeded Zurich, one of the most opu- * 
lent and commercia} places in Switzerland. Zug> Cutau. 
together with Glarisi, conquered by their joint 
forces, were next received into the union; 
which was rendered more formidable from the 
junction of Bern. These eight, distinguished 
by the title of ** the antient Cantons,” remained 
during near one hundred and twenty-five years, 
before they admitted any new associates; du¬ 
ring which period of time, they sustained and 
repelled the rudest assaults Every weapon, ESbra of 
which resentment and disappointed ambition 
cpuld Arm against them, was put into action by 
the descendants of Albert and Leopold. It 
wiU not be regarded as among the least injun 

^ Simler. p«47-.5z, and p.53— si* Plantin. p* 139—144* 

^ Ibid, p* 61—158. paMinu Plantin. p» idz—li;. 

rious. 
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CHAP, rious, that they were repeatedly' excommuni* 
. . cated by popes and by bishops of Constance, the 

1350. allies of their enemies. To weak and.supersti¬ 
tions minds, in a dark and bigotted age, such 
Anathemas became matter of pious terror and 
consternation, in an extreme degree. The Can¬ 
tons addressed the most urgent supplications to 
the Emperor Louis the Fifth, beseeching his 
interposition with the sovereign pontiffs, to ob¬ 
tain their release from a state of reprobation. 
Nor can their anxiety appear either ridiculous 
tiont. or extraordinary, when we reflect, that during 
its continuance, all the ceremonies and exer¬ 
cises of religion were completely suspended. 
The priests, together with the monastic orders, 
quitted the city and territory on which the pa¬ 
pal interdict fell, as if driven from thence by a 
pestilential malady; and they even refused to 
administer to the dying, any of the sacraments 
of the Romish church. We can scarcely in¬ 
duce ourselves to believe, that Zurich remained 
near eighteen years in this deserted state, from 
1332, to 1350; and that, of all the regular, or 
secular clergy, only the Cordeliers, of the order 
of St. Francis, continued to reside within the 
limits of the city.' 

Co^- Conspiracies, and even attempte to compel 
13S1— submission, by prohibiting the supplies of pro- 
1385* visions, of which their sterile-and contracted 
territory rendered them in perpetual want, hav¬ 
ing proved ineffectual; I^opold the Second, 


' Sknler. p.84, 83. 
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Duke of Austria, uoinstructed by the fate of chap. 
his ancestors, renewed his attack upon the . ^ . 
Cantons. At the memorable action of Sem- hm. 
pach, be perished, together with more than tix 
hundred gentlemen, and almost half his army, 
consisting of four thousand men. The victory 
was obtained with the loss of scarcely more than 
two hundred The battle of Naefels, situate 
in tbe Canton of Claris, fought two years after¬ 
wards, is less cel^rated; though the disparity 
of forces was far greater, and the event proved 
equally glorious to the Switzers ^ Such repeated, 
proofs of intrepidity and constancy, at length 
secured their repose. A truce of fifty years Tracer 
was made between them and the Austrian 
princes, who did not venture to repeat their 
attacks before the fifteenth centuiy. During 
that interval, the Cantons, far from relaxing in 
vigilance, were attentive to carry their militaiy 
discipline to the highest point of excellence; 
and they succeeded in the endeavour, beyond 
any European nation of the age. 

Louis the Eleventh, before his accession to the i444> 
throne of France, while Dauphin, when com- 
manding the troops of Charles the Seventh his 
father, witnessed the most incontestable proof ‘ 
of their militaiy virtue and contempt of death. 

A detachment of only sixteen hundred Swit¬ 
zers marched to meet^ and to engage his army 
near Basil, which was thirty thousand strong. 


•imier. 


176—til. 

^ Ibid* p. 13^ 


L’Art de Yeri^ voL iiL p* 59i« 
Flaatta* p« 183—>184* 
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CHAP. They perished in the attempt, which it must be 
***• owned, partook of temerity; but, they left fire 
times their number of the enemy's troops, dead 
on the held of battle. Penetrated with equal re> 
spect and admiration for such a people, Louis 
not only desisted from the further prosecution of 
hostilities, and led back his forces; but he de¬ 
termined to conciliate their affection, as one of 
the best supports of his own power. Twelve 
Switzers who are said to have survived the slaugh¬ 
ter of their fellow-scddiers before Basil, were 
noted with infamy, by their countrymen. There 
is nothing more sublime tium these facts, to be 
found among the Greeks or the Romans. In 
the perusal of their early history, we are perpe¬ 
tually reminded of the Spartans; and we trace 
the same heroic sacrifice of their lives for the 
safety of their country, which has immortalized 
Leonidas, and his three hundred foUowers. * 
The reputation and renown, acquired by sO 
many acts of prowess, were still heightened 
OuuiM^ during the war which Charles the Bold, last 
Duke of Burgundy, imprudently undertook 
against the allied Cantons. Deprecating his 
resentment, they endeavoured by expostula¬ 
tion, as well as by entreaty, to induce him to 
desist from his unjust enterprize. But, that 
prince, intoxicated with the idea of his own 
greatness, persisted in the attempt, even after 
his first defeat at Chranson. A second, and 
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more signal victory, gained by the Swiss at C h A p. 
Morat, near Bern, in which, it is asserted that . , 

near eighteen thousand Burgundians perished, 1474-*- 
broke the power of their invader, and prepared 
the final ruin of his house, which shortly fol* 
lowed. The bones of the slaughtered soldiers, 
collected together, and preserved by the con- 
^lerors, long presented the most eloquent les¬ 
son to unjust amlntion, and the rage of con- 
queat. ‘ 

Some dnsensions which arose among the Can- >577— 
tons, at this period, relative to the distribution 
of the spoil taken from Charles the Bold, had dMenaotit. 
nearly proved fiital to their political union, and 
involved them in a civil war: but, by the in¬ 
tervention of a patriot hermit, named Nicholas 
d’Underwald, who quitted his retreat, in order: 
to appease the disputes of his countrymen, they 
were amicably terminated. Here again we seem 
to be transported to the simplicity which charac¬ 
terizes the early ages of the earth; Fribui^ and 
Soleure, two cities which had long been par¬ 
tially united by treaty with some of the members 
of the Helvetic confederacy, were incorporated 
into the general league, which encreased to ten, 
the number of allied Cantons*. Powerful as they 1489— 
were now become, and justly dreaded by every 
sumounding power, yet the bouse of Austria, newedwith 
unwilling to relinquish their antient claims of sn- 

^ L’Art de Vcrif. yol. IL p« Simler. p. Z43-— 147. Flantin* 
p. lAemoim de Comiiicst Ut. vii* 

^ Sinder. p«x49» X509 end p.z63—-17a Pkmtm. p* 
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CHAP, premacy, did not totally desist from endeavours 
. ^ . to subject Switzerland, before the conclusion 
of the fifteenth century. The Emperor Fre- 
deric the Third, heir to the possessions and 
pretensions of his ancestors, during a long 
reign of more than fifty years, never lost sight 
of the object. Unable, from bis poverty and 
weakness, to attack them in person, his secret 
intrigues had produced, or had fomented the 
invasions, undertaken by France and Burgundy. 
Maximilian the First, bis son, commenced that 
i499< rupture, denominated the Swabian war, which 
only confirmed the independance, that it was in¬ 
tended to subvert Being repeatedly defeated, 
he was at length compelled formally to re* 
nounce bis title to the territories originally con* 
quered from his family. 

ijoo. This unsuccessful attempt of Maximilian, may 
The 8^* esteemed the last effort made to shake the 
,ti- liberties of the Switzers; who, after near two 
centuries of avowed, or of concealed hostility, 
on the part of their antient masters, remained 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of their well- 
earned freedom. We are, from this period, to 
view them in another, and in some respects, a 
less pleasing, a^ well as less elevated point of 
view; as stipendiaries, entering into the service 
of foreign princes or powers, and occasionally 
sustaining or attacking the French, the Papal, 
and the Venetian interests. Even the Austrian 


^ Annalet de I’EinpSret par Voltaire^ p*373« 
174. PUntin. p« a68—a 74 «. 
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princes, and Maximilian himself, so lately their chap. 
enemy, did not disdain to avail himself of their . ^ ^ 
assistance. The same intrepidity and martial 1500. 
spirit accompanied them beyond the Alps, which 
they bad displayed at home in the defence of fedencyit 
their own invaded rights. So high was the 
esteem entertained for their valor and discipline, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, that 
every sovereign manifested an anxiety to secure 
their friendship. Basil, and Scbaff housen, which 
were admitted soon afterwards into the union; 
and Appenzel, which obtained the same privi* 
lege twelve years later, completed the number 1501, 
of thirteen Cantons; beyond which the confe* 
deracy never extended previous to the period 15x3. 
of the French Revolution'. The Grisons, a 
race of mountaineers who inhabited the Rhse* 
tian Alps, and whose character for patriotism 
had been established by the same severe trials 
to which the Switzers were subjected, connect¬ 
ed themselves likewise with the Helvetic body 
in 1498, by the closest ties of alliance; though 
they still continued to remain a distinct poli¬ 
tical state, and were never entirely incorporated ' 
into the Swiss Republic. ™ 

Previous to this sera, and almost immediately 
after the close of the Burgundian war in 1479, 
and the following year, the Switzers already as¬ 
sumed an active part in the concerns of France 
and Italy. Louis the Eleventh, who, by artfully 

* Simkr. p. 177^1839 aod p« 195-«I99* Pkntin. p, 278, and 
p. 2 t 94 ‘ 

m Simler. p.ai 8 -<r» 94 * L’Art de Verif* ToLiii* p*596f 597. Flan- 
tin* p* ad 7 > a68* 
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CHAP, inflaming the quarrel between the Cantons and 
. . Charles the Bold, had rendered them subser- 

1^13. vient to his crooked and vindictive policy, 
omitted no means to attach them closely to his 
Pnnceand interests. He found that money constituted 
the Can- one of the most effectual agents for this pur- 
pose. Repeated treaties, in which reciprocal 
immunities and exemptions were formally stipu* 
lated, but which were in fact cemented by g(dd, 
connected the two countries. The Cantons, in 
1480, sent him a military aid; and under his 
son, Charles the Eighth, their soldiers fought 
as auxiliaries, in the battle of St. Aubin, which 
determined the fate of the Duchy of Bretagne. 
They took a similar part in that of Fornoua, 
fought in 1495, which secured the safe retreat 
of Charles from Italy, after his memorable Nea* 
politan expedition. The survivors of the latter 
of those enterprizes, on their return home, first 
introduced among their countrymen, the fatal 
distemper, said to have been brought by Co¬ 
lumbus from the New World, and which they 
contracted during their stay at Naples. * 
Surrender One of the most disgraceful circumstances 
which occurs in the annals of Switzerland, we 
must reluctantly admit, is the surrender of 
Louis Sforza, Duke of Milan. That unfortunate 
prince, besieged in the city of Novarra, by the 
forces of France, while reposing on the valor and 
adherence of five thousand Switzers, whom he re- 


■ Simlcr. p.i 47 » M*»and p.i7e, X71, and p. 18S, 189. Hot- 
tingcr. p.416. Fliotiii. p.sd5. 
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tanied ia his pay, experienced from them a C H A p. 
treatment unworthy their national character. . j 
He was not only abandoned, but betrayed into 1515. 
the hands of his enemies. Having, in order to 
effect his escape, assumed a military disguise, 
and mixed in the ranks of his auxiliary friends, 
a private soldier discovered, and delivered him 
up to Louis the Twelfth. A captivity, which 
only terminated with his life, became the conse* 
quence: but an indelible stain attached to the 
act; and so sensible were the Cantons to the 
infamy incurred by it, that they endeavoured 
to expiate the guilt, by inflicting on the indi¬ 
vidual who had thus dishonored them, a public 
and ignominious death*. They gloriously re¬ 
paired their crime, some years afterwards, nearly 
on the same spot; as if determined to effade its 
remembrance, by rendering to Maximilian, son 
and successor of Louis Sforza, the most impor¬ 
tant services. It is rarely, that in the history 
of nations, we find the fault and the atonement 
so closely united. 

Louis the Twelfth, during the course of his jsjs, 
reign, had derived from the Switzers, on more 
than one occasion, the same assistance as his pre- Norana. 
decessors : but an injudicious parsimony, joined 
to some mortifying insults offered them on the 
part of the King of France, converted their at¬ 
tachment into an inveterate enmity. Deter¬ 
mined on revenge, and animated by national 
antipathy, they docked to their standards with' 
such eagerness, that they solely demanded, 

* Simler. p. 174,175. 
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CHAP, without receiving any pay, to be led against the 
^ ^ French, who were then occupied in prosecuting 

jjjj, the siege of Novarra. Maximilian Sforza, with 
15*4* four thousand Switzers, had retreated to that 
city, where he could not.however long main* 
tain himself against the assailants. Only eight 
thousand men, destitute of cavalry, magazines, 
or artillery, and unsupported by any aid except 
■their own enthusiasm, having formed a junction 
with their countrymen, ventured to attack the 
Mareschal Trivulsio in an-entrenched camp, for* 
tified with twenty-two pieces of cannon. Their 
battalions, though repeatedly swept away by 
the discharge of the French artillery, advanced 
in regular order, leapt the trenches, and fell upon 
the enemy with an impetuosity, that rendered 
Victory of all resistance ineffectual. This signal victory 
followed by the restitution of the Milanese 
to Maximilian, of which duchy their defec¬ 
tion had deprived his father. Even the Italian 
writers of the sixteenth century, though little 
disposed to magnify, or to exaggerate the Swiss 
exploits, have ventured to compare the battle 
of Novarra, with the most sublime actions of 
antiquity. Not content with having indicted 
on Louis the Twelfth this exemplary chastise¬ 
ment, they entered the province of Burgundy, 
laid siege to Dijon, the capital, and could 
scarcely be induced, by the promise of an ample 
indemnification, to withdraw from before the 
city, and to evacuate the "kingdom. “ 

^ Simler. p. 191—193- L^Art de Vcrif. vol.in. p.593* Ma- 
chUvel) liv* ii. chap, a.yii< Gukdardini^ fiv* xi. l^aatiQ. p* 290*—a93« 
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At the accession of Francis the First, to the chap. 
crown of France, that prince, instructed by the , ^ 

errors or misfortunes of Louis, exerted every 15,^, 
endeavour to mollify their resentment; and to 
obtain, if not their assistance, at least their 
neutrality, during his invasion of the Milanese. 

But, the Cantons, irritated at the infraction of 
the articles which had been agreed on with his 
predecessor, when they were encamped before 
Dijon; and stimulated by the suggestions of the 
celebrated Schiener, Bishop of Sion, the principal 
town in the province of the Valais ; rejected the 
offers of the King, at the moment when the con¬ 
ditions seemed to be on the point of adjustment. 

The memorable battle of Marignano ensued; one Battle of 
of the most fiercely contested actions fought in 
modern ages. After near two days of obstinate 
conflict, the Switzers, rather worsted than van¬ 
quished, sullenly and slowly retreated from the 
field. But, their retreat bore no resemblance to 
flight: having placed their wounded in the cen¬ 
ter of the army, they marched in compact order, 
back to Milan ; impressing even in this situation, 
with so much respect, the French forces, though 
victorious, that not the slightest attempt was 
made to impede or to pursue them Francis, 
charmed with their valor, and penetrated with 
a sense of their political importance, judged it 
expedient to secure their future friendship, at 
almost any price. He succeeded in his object. 


^ Siniler. p. ao6. GuicciardinL liv, xiL Paul Jovius. liv. xf 
Plantisu p«a95-—300. 
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CHAP, and coDcladed with the Republic two success 
. . sive treaties, by which he rendered their troops 

ifit. subservient to all his projects of ambition. It 
Treaty ought not however to be omitted, that only 
Fiwch* twelve of th^ thirteen Cantons could ever be 
crown. induced to sign a compact of so binding a 
nature; which, in some measure compelled 
them to enter into every War, however unjust, 

. in which the Frertch monarchy might be even¬ 
tually involved. Zurich, alienated by the ha¬ 
rangues of the Cardinal Bishop of Sion ; and 
still more sensible to the exhortations of the 
famous Zuinglius, who having introduced the 
tenets of the Reformation into his native coun¬ 
try, forcibly depictured the immorality of adopt¬ 
ing all the political resentments of a foreign 
power; — Zurich pertinaciously refused to be 
included in the alliance, or to partake of the 
French subsidies.’’ 

PriTiiegn, Great and decisive privileges were accorded 
to Francis, by the terms of the second treaty, 
the Pint. He was authorized, at his pleasure, to levy 
in Switzerland, from six thousand, to sixteen 
thousand men, and even to name all the supe¬ 
rior officers. This body of troops, which was 
entirely placed at his devotion, he might lead 
against any state or power indifferently, on the 
shortest notice. In return for such conces¬ 
sions, which secured him a military force ever 
ready to march, he manifested his liberality to 
the Helvetic union; and besides the immediate 


* Shhler. p. ao6—aia. Flaatin. p. 30a. 
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payment of a large sum to ** the League” col- CHAP, 
lectively, he stipulated to make an annual dona- . ^ ^ 
tion in future to each separate Canton'. All 1511. 
our admiration of the Swiss Valor, cannot how¬ 
ever reconcile us to the relaxation of their 
morals, in concluding these stipendiary treaties, 
which degraded the national character by sor¬ 
didly selling its 'blood to a foreign sovereign^ 

No precedent for such venal alliances, can be 
found in the bright periods of Athens, or of 
Sparta. Those Republics, animated by higher 
feelings of self-esteem, were more sensible to the ' 
charms of glory, than to the seductions of gold. 

They took, indeed, frequently, part in the in¬ 
testine wars or commotions of Persia; and their 
troops occasionally served as auxiliaries or as 
stipendiaries, in the armies of the successors of 
Darius Hystaspes: but, as independent states, 
they never rendered themselves the passive in¬ 
struments of the vengeance or the policy of the, 
great King, as the Swiss Cantons have uniformly 
done by the French monarchs. 

On the decease of Francis the First, his son *549- 
Henry the Second renewed, and even more 
closely cemented the alliance : but Bern, as the French 
well as Zurich, declined to be comprehended in 
the treaty, esteeming the principle upon which 
it was founded, contrary to the immutable rules 
of morality and justice. The eleven remaining 
Cantons did not, however, the less ratify the 
compact, which became permanent and bere- 


* Simler. p. 37;—483. Flaatin. p. 303. 
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CHAP, ditaryCharles the Ninth confirmed his father’s 
^ , engagements; and that prince, during the civil 

*549. which he carried on against his protestant 

subjects, repeatedly derived from the fidelity 
and valor of their troops, the most important 
services. In the battle of Dreux, they ex¬ 
torted involuntary applauses from their enemies. 

1567. Four years afterwards, at the memorable retreat 
of Meaux, Fifer, with six thousand Switzers 
■whom he commanded, received the young king, 
his mother Catherine of Medicis, and the whole 
royal family, into the center of their battalions ; 
then opposing their pikes to the fiercest attacks 
of the Hugonot cavalry, they conducted Charles 
in safety to Paris. “ 

1574. After this short review of the outlines of the 
State of history of Switzerland, it becomes requisite to 

Switzer- ..i • • j i 

Und,atthis survey their situation in 1574 ; and it may not 
period. he unpleasing to compare it with the earlier pe¬ 
riods of their political existence. They were in 
many respects essentially altered from the rude 
and uncultivated people, whom the Austrian op¬ 
pression had driven to resistance, and who were 
unacquainted with every science, except that 
of war. In the course of near three centuries, 
a degree of refinement, which had gradually 
been introduced among the more opulent Can¬ 
tons, had softened the manners of their inha¬ 
bitants. As early as the year 1459, Pius the Se¬ 
cond, Eneas Piccolomini, who, previous to his 
elevation to the papal throne, had acted as secre- 


‘ Flantin. p. <^37. Snoler. p. 383—383. <* Flantia. p.346. 
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tary to the general council convoked at Basil; chap. 
founded in that city, a university *. Seminaries . 
for the instruction of youth, were successively 1574. 
established at Bern, Zurich, and Lausanne. Semhurie* 
The introduction and study of letters were fa- 
cilitated, by the printing houses opened in the 
two former of those places, as well as at Geneva} 
which last city, from its vicinity, and its close al¬ 
liance with the Cantons, might be regarded as 
constituting almost an integral part of the Hel¬ 
vetic confederacy A very considerable, and lu¬ 
crative commerce was carried on in the article 
of books, with which Switzerland furnished 
France and Italy Their intimate connexions 
with the French crown, cemented by gold, intro¬ 
duced a circulation of money; and the troops 
which were constantly retained in its service, 
at their return home, together with the vices, 
brought back the improvements of a more po¬ 
lished nation. 

These remarks must however be considered Cenditioa 
as principally applicable to the Cantons bor- . 
dering on the Rhine, or on the lake of Geneva, on* Cu. 
Among the mountainous States, where the pri- 
mitive' simplicity of earlier times still subsisted, 
civilization had faintly penetrated. Their ce¬ 
remonies, laws, and usages, had suffered little 
alteration during successive ages. The Ca¬ 
tholic religion, which had been expelled from 
Bern, Zurich, and several others of the more 
fertile Cantons, maintained itself among the 

* Plantin* p. ax6. Simler. p. joa* ^ Ibid. p. joa* 
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CHAP. 
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precipices of the Alps, in all its purity and 
bigotry. The doctrines of Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin, which had spread over so large a 
portion of Europe, were eagerly imbibed by 
the Switzers. But, the same religious difference 
of opinion, which had rudely agitated the Ger¬ 
man empire, and had desolated or subverted 
France; caused little effervescence, and pro¬ 
duced no animosity, among a people whose 
organs and passions were less delicate and sus¬ 
ceptible. Retaining the same mutual affection 
for. their common country, they manifested the 
same ardor to unite for its defence. Thro’out 
the two Cantons of Glaris and of Appenzel, 
there did not exist any predominant religion. 
In the first of those Cantons, on the anniversary 
of the victory of Naefels, which was gained 
over the Austrians in 1387, when three hun¬ 
dred and eighty Switzers defeated nine thou¬ 
sand of their enemies; the sermon, preached to 
the people, was delivered alternately by the 
Catholic priest, and by the Calvinist minister. * 
As their tenets of faith were different, so 
were their forms of government dissimilar. The 
three earliest allied Cantons, Uri, Schwitz, and 
Underwald, small, as well as destitute of cities', 
formed pure Democracies: they were imitated 
in this mode of constitution, by Zug, Glaris, 
and AppenzeP. But, the larger, and more 
wealthy members of the union, embraced an 
aristocratic government } or at least, one in 

• Simkr. p 390—3p5* ^ n>id. p. 487, a 88 . 
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Which that principle strongly predominated *. chap. 
Thro'out every part of Switzerland, the laws . _ f 
were implicitly obeyed, and rigidly enforced. 1574. 
Property enjoyed more security than in any 
European state; and while Italy, through all its 
various sovereignties, was infested with robbers, 
who rendered the public roads unsafe; the 
meanest and most unprotected individual tra* 
veiled thro* the Cantons, without alarm or mo< 
lestation This superiority, which formed one 
of the most enviable circumstances attached to 
their freedom, resulted in a great degree, from 
the extermination of the numerous feudal ty< 
rants, who thro’out Europe had long commit¬ 
ted depredations with impunity, on the inferior 
orders of the people. Their hospitality was a Hospit*. 
characteristic national virtue; but intoxication, %• 
riot, and intemperance, too frequently accom¬ 
panied, as well as disgraced, their public festi¬ 
vals. Songs, commemorative of the victories 
obtained by the first Switzers, over their oppres¬ 
sors, usually exhilarated these banquets, thus 
keeping alive the spirit of freedom which bad 
given birth to the Republic*. Their jurispru- Junypro* 
dence was, like every other institution, simple 
and concise. If the interference of friends 
proved inefiectual to produce a. reconciliation 
between two parties engaged in litigation, the 
council, which was usually assembled at the 
town of Baden, proceeded to try and to deter- 


^ Smler* p.a88« ^ ibid. p.3od> 307. 
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CHAP, mine the cause, not by the principles or ordi*. 

^ , nances of the Roman or the civil law; not by 

tsH' Pandects of Justinian, or the Capitularies 
of Charlemagne; but, by the dictates of equity, 
and the usages immemorially received among 
the people. The necessary consequence of so 
succinct a form of trial, was to extinguish in a 
great measure, the delays and chicane, that too 
frequently accompany, while they disgrace the 
distribution of justice, in countries which boast 
of higher civilization. ^ 

Military But, the political feature which distinguish- 
the Switzers from every European nation, 
and which grave them a manifest superiority 
over all other states, was their military skill and 
discipline. Unlike to the inhabitants of France, 
or of Germany, where the profession of arms 
was confined to a few, whose choice and genius 
determined them to embrace it} thro’out all 
the Cantons, the meanest peasant was born a 
soldier. He was, from his cradle, accustomed 
to the use of those weapons used in war j inured 
alike to the vicissitudes of cold, hunger, and 
fatigue. Nature, independant of practice, had 
peculiarly qualified them for the field, by the 
characteristic virtues of patience, submission, 
and the endurance of hardships, without mur¬ 
mur or revolt'. Their affection towards each 
other, which seemed almost fraternal, and their 
disposition to extend mutual kindness, discri. 
minated thorn in an eminent manner, from the. 
German mercenaries of that age, denominated 

' Siinler. p. 30(^304, and p.3a7w3a9. f Ibid. p. 091* a9S. 
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Landsquenets, who served in the armies of chap. 
France and Spain. The Switzers, rarely en- . ^ 

gaged in private quarrels, were expressly en< 1574. 
joined by the magistrates to forget every per¬ 
sonal injury, and to dismiss all individual re¬ 
sentment, while acting together in the camp, 
against an enemy “. The Roman discipline of 
the Consular ages was not more severe: they 
were forbidden, under pain of death, to quit 
their ranks, or to plunder, before the victory 
was completely gained: while the most sacred 
regard to every edifice Appropriated to religious 
uses, as well as to the honor and safety of 
women, was strenuously inculcated and en¬ 
forced. ‘ 

The Swiss infantry of that century, was re- Muby. 
garded as the finest in Europe, being able to 
stand the shock of cavalry, without breaking 
or disordering their ranks. At the battle of 
Dreux, fought in 1562, between the Hugo- 
nots and the forces of Charles the Ninth, the 
French and German horse, in the service of 
Louis, Prince of Conde, repeatedly charged the 
Swiss battalions: almost all the officers of that 
nation were put to the sword j but, the troops 
rallied three times, preserved their order, and 
finally repulsed the assailants. In 1574, their Amor, 
ofiensive weapons consisted of the Harquebuss, 
halberd, and two-edged sword: but, their prin¬ 
cipal and distinguishing strength lay in their 
pikes, which were eighteen feet in length; and 

‘ Sader. p, * Ibid. p. 399, 300. 
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CHAP, when crossed, presented, like the Phalanx of 
, . the Macedonians, so celebrated in antiquity, an 

1574- impenetrable forest of spears The defensive 
armor worn by the private soldiers, varied ac¬ 
cording to their ability and choice. Some were 
covered with a shirt of mail, a corslet, or a 
cuirass: but, the meaner sort contented them¬ 
selves with a helmet; substituting the hides of 
oxen or of bears, in the place of iron armor. 
Every Switzer wore on his head, a plume, partly 
white, and partly of the colour of the ensign of. 
his peculiar Canton; besides which badge, they 
carried on their breasts, a white cross. It is not 
undeserving of remark, that the military music 
then in use, was precisely the same which is 
still common in modern armies; namely, the 
drum, fife, and trumpet *. When their fidelity, 
intrepidity, and skill, are considered, it cannot 
form matter of surprize, that every prince was 
desirous to secure their friendship; and that 
they frequently, during the sixteenth century, 
compelled victory to incline towards that side, 
whose interests they espoused. 

^ Simler. p. ^00, and p. 194. * Ibid. p. 2959 196. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

Bise, and elevation of the house of Hapshurg. — Elec¬ 
tion of Frederic the Thirds to the Imperial dignity, — 
Character^ and reign of Maximilian the First, — Re¬ 
view of the great features of the administration and 
policy of Charles the Fifth, — His abdication, — Ac¬ 
cession of Ferdinand the First, — Condition of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia^ at that period, — Feigp> of Ferdi¬ 
nand, — Character of that monarchy and of Maximilian 
the Secondy his successor, — Toleration of Maximilian, 

— State and limits of the Imperial pcmer in 1574 . — 
De/kienof of revenueSy or pecuniary supplies, — Pre¬ 
rogatives exercised by the German emperors, — Cere¬ 
monial, — Condition of Hungary. — Contracted autho¬ 
rity of Maximilian in Austria. — Revenues,—State of 
the clergy, — General Reflexions, 

T he power of the house of Austria, which, chap. 

from the time of Charles the Fifth, down 
to the period of the treaty of Westphalia in ,,73. 
1648, impressed Europe with so much appre- 
hension, was originally due to the vigor and JionrfX 
ability of Rodolph of Hapsburg. That prince home of 
was unanimously chosen to fill the Imperial 
throne of Germany, after the long state of In¬ 
terregnum and anarchy, which followed the 

death 
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CHAP, death of tlie Emperor Frederic the Second, 

. . about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

M73. Having vanquished Ottocar, King of Bohemia, 
and dismembered from his dominions, the ex¬ 
tensive duchies of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
Rodrfph anj Carniola: Rodolph, with the consent of 
the Diet, assembled at Augsburg, conferred 
those fiefs, extending from the banks of the 
Danube, to the shores of the Adriatic, on his 
eldest son, Albert. * 

i»8a— Notwithstanding the facility with which the 

Hh»u<*ee. Emperor procured from the Diet so important 
eon. an investiture, he was unable to secure to Al¬ 
bert the succession to the Imperial crown; 
which the latter did not obtain till after the 
battle of Gelheim, when he dethroned his an- 
1398. tagonist, Adolphus of Nassau. On the death 
of Albert, ten years, afterwards, his son Frede¬ 
ric, who aspired to the same dignity, was taken 
prisoner by his competitor, Louis of Bavaria } 
and the house of Austria, by a singular vicissi¬ 
tude, for the space of more than a century sunk 
almost into its original obscurity, while the fa¬ 
mily of Luxembourg rose into eminence. By 
the marriage of Albert, Duke of Austria, with 
the daughter of Sigismund, last Emperor of 
the Dynasty of Luxembourg, he inherited on 
1437. that monarch’s decease, the kingdoms of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia; to which was added in the 
following year, the Imperial dignity. But, Al¬ 
bert, who might have founded a powerful race 

* AiiBal«d«l’£n^nre» p. >48. L’ArtdeVet.voLu. p.31. 
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of princes, and who possessed talents, civil as c h a p. 
well as military, was carried off by a premature . ^ 

end, in the vigor of his age. The electors, as- 1435. 
sembled to supply his place, chose Frederic, 

Duke of Styria, his cousin Emperor of Ger¬ 
many. 

It was not possible to have made a selection *439— 
less calculated to support the majesty, annexed Eiectbn of 
to the title of chief of the empire. * Frederic Frederic 
the Third possessed neither the personal quali- to'their^ 
ties, nor the revenues and territories, indispen- periai 
sable to inspire respect, or to enforce obedi- 
ence. In an age when the only honorable pro¬ 
fession was that of arms, and when chivalry 
diffused universally a martial spirit through all 
the higher orders of society, Frederic betrayed 
no aptitude for war or conquest. Slow, irreso- Character 
lute, and destitute of talents for conceiving, or 
for executing enterprizes of difficulty j he re- **"“'*' 
mained, during the course of his long reign, 
comprizing more than fifty years, a quiet, and 
almost an indifferent spectator of the dissensions 
that arose in the empire of which he was the 
nominal head, or he exerted himself ineffec¬ 
tually for their suppression. Far from being 
master even of Austria and its dependencies, 
he was involved in contests with the other col¬ 
lateral princes of his family, for the sovereignty 
<ff Styria and Carinthia. The Imperial crown weaknen 
■formed only a splendid title, when stripped of ofFrede- 

liCa 

^ Annalc* de I’Empirc, p. 344—347. L’Ait de Verif.' toI.u. 
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CHAP, the revenue by which alone its possessor could 
^ dictate to the great vassals, with whom he was 

J435_ surrounded. The nobility of his hereditary do- 
minions refused to aid him in that quality, or 
to accompany him in any expeditions foreign 
to the interests of their own duchy. From all 
the provinces of his patrimonial inheritance, 
he only drew the annual inconsiderable sum 
of fourteen thousand marks of silver; and the 
nominal successor of the Ctesars, the represen- 
tative of Augustus and of Trajan, might be es- 
teemed inferior in pecuniary resources, to the 
meanest prince of Italy.' 

His espoi. These internal defects were aggravated by 
external attacks and misfortunes. His brother 
Albert besieged him in Vienna j and a more 
poweiTul enemy, the celebrated Matthias Cor- 
yinus^ King of Hungary, after ravaging Au»- 
tria, ultimately effected its conquest. Having 
established himself in the capital of the duchy, 
he maintained possession of that city till his 
death. Frederic, thus expelled from his na¬ 
tive dominions, led during several years, a 
wandering and ignominious life; transferring 
his residence to various cities of the German 
empire, and retaining little more than the ex- 
ternal Insignia of the Imperial rank. Yet, in 
this state of humiliation and depression, the 
future greatness of hb house was silently pre¬ 
paring to unfold itself, and to astonish Eu¬ 
rope.' By the death of his brother Albert, 

« Schmidt.Hutoire de« AUemant. toI.t. p sao—and p. tcS. 
L’Art de Verif. voLfi. p. 37. 38. 
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and by ' the resignation of Sigismund, his c H a p. 
coQi|in, Count of Tyrol, the patrimony of the 
Ausuian family became again united under one 1439— 
head, ^^atthias Corvinus having left no legiti* 
mate defendants, Vienna, together with the mence- 
province of Austria, returned to the obedience 
of Frederic; while he eventually secured the tnangreau 
rich succession of the Burgundian princes in 
the Low Countries, by the marriage of his only 
son, Maximilian, with Mary, daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold. He finally pro¬ 
cured the election of Maximilian, to the dig¬ 
nity of King of the Romans, and devolved on 
him the Imperial crown, some years afterwards, 
at his own decease. ** 

Of a character widely difierent from that of X493'— 
his father, the new Emperor displayed talents 
and qualities, which might have capacitated lUn the 
him for atchieving the most difficult enterprixes, 
if he had been properly supported. Active, and His cha- 
ardent to signalize himself, he possessed equally 
the valor and the conduct, requisite to com¬ 
mand armies. Generous even to profusion, he 
partook in no degree of the parsimony, with 
which Frederic was, perhaps unjustly, reproach¬ 
ed. . Afibble ill his manners, beneficent in his 
disposition, and bom with an elevation of mind, 
which never forsook him under the severest re¬ 
verses of fortune; Maximilian was confessedly, 
one of the most amiable and accomplished 

* Schmidt, toLv. p. 996—301, and p.S33~33<. L'ArU de 
Verif. ToUii. P.3I, andTOLiii. 377. 
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CHAP, princes of the age. But» the same defect <t£ 
. revenues, which had rendered his predecessor 
i49j_ weak and contemptible, operated to retard, or 
*5*9- to disconcert every project, by which he hoped 
to augment the Imperial power, or to enlarge 
his limited territories % The early and prema¬ 
ture death Mary of Burgundy, his wife, had 
deprived him of any participation in the go¬ 
vernment of the Low Countries; which, during 
the minority of Philip, his only son, was con* 
ducted by a council of state, from which Maxi- 
Jeaioutyof milian was wholly excluded. The princes of 
the German empire, instead of contributing to 
prince*, his aggrandizement, viewed his efforts with in¬ 
difference, or watched them with jealous ap¬ 
prehension ; and his own dominions were une¬ 
qual to supporting foreign wars, or facilitating 
his views of ambition. 

To this irremediable deficiency, may be traced, 
as well as justly attributed, all the failures and 
disappointments of his reign. Repulsed by the 
Venetians, in his attempt to force a passage 
through their territories, when on his way to re¬ 
ceive the Imperial crown from the hands of the 
Pope, in the capital of Italy, he saw his person 
and his dignity alike exposed to contempt. He 
had proved equally unfortunate, at an earlier 
period of his life, in the wars which he succes¬ 
sively undertook, against France and Switzer¬ 
land. The league of Cambray, when the most 

* Schmidt, voL t. p. md p^ jtp. PfsftL AbKge 

ChroDol. d’AUemigney p.de. 
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powerful sovereigns of' Europe, Louis the chap. 
Twelfth of France, and Ferdinand of Arragon, . ji 
formed a combination to humble the Republic of 1508. 
Venice, in which league the Emperor occupied 
a distinguished place; appeared to offer him a fa¬ 
vorable occasion for recovering his honor; while 
he augmented his territorial possessions, at the 
expence of that Commonwealth. Maximilian 
over-ran in fact without resistance, the unpro¬ 
tected provinces of Venice; captured the cities 
of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua; and already 
flattered himself with reviving the Imperial 
name and functions, which had been so long 
despised or forgotten in Italy. But, the gra¬ 
dual dereliction of his allies, his own want of 
pecuniary resources, and the desperate efforts of 
the Venetians, after they had recovered the 
first shock, soon undeceived him; and ulti¬ 
mately compelled him to accept an equivalent 
in money for Verona, the only conquest that 
he had retained. These repeated mortifications 
and disgraces, which accompanied him to the 
termination of his life, were, however, amply 
compensated by the rising greatness of his house. 

TTie Arch-duke Philip, bis only son, had, in right’ pro- 
of his marriage with Joanna, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, prepared for Charles, his of Austria, 
heir, the vast succession to Spain, Naples, the 
Netherlands, and the New World beyond the 
Atlantic, recently discovered by Columbus. If, 
to so many kingdoms and provinces of Europe 
and America, could be joined the Imperial 
crown, it was evident that a more powerful mo- 
■ u 3 narch 
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CHAP, narch must arise, than had been beheld by Eu^ 
rope since Charlemagne. The last years of 
1493— Maximilian were gratified by this exhilarating 
1519* prospect, though its entire accomplishment did 
not take place till after his decease: but, his 
negotiations and exertions in the Electoral Col- 
greatly facilitated the elevation of his 
grandsonj Charles, to the dignity of chief of 
the empire. That event forms an important 
sera in the history of modem Europe.' 

>519*— Charles the Fifth had scarcely attained his 
twentieth year, when he was called to the Im- 
Chariesthe perial throne; and the choice of a prince, al- 
FifUi. ready master of such extensive hereditary do* 
minions, appeared on a first view, to menace 
the extinction of the Germanic system and 
liberties, in case the new sovereign should be 
possessed of ability, and not deficient in ambi* 
tion. The princes and cities of the empire, 
who had successfully resisted every efibrt of Fre* 
deric and Maximilian, whose scanty resources 
incapacitated them to undertake any enterprize 
of duration or of magnitude; might find their 
united strength unequal to contending with an 
emperor, sustained by the veteran troops of 
Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries, in ad^tion. 
to those furnished by the patrimony of his Aus* 
Ohttade* trian dominions. But, on a closer examination,, 
the circumstances which at first sight seemed 
ari^trary to facilitate, did in fact augment the difiSculty 

power in 

t}erinaoy« f Pfefiel. Abreg€ Chronol. drAlIemagne, vd.ii. p»75—xit. pM» 
tbn. Annaies de I’Empire. p. 369—393. L’Art de Verif.-Tok IL 
p* 40* Schmidt^ toI. t. p. 390—^ 
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of the attempt. Possessions so vast, and yet chap. 
'SO widely separated, were not only subject froth . j 
that very circumstance to invasion ; but, conld 1519— 
scarcely be united in any great operation of of- 
fensive war: and it was natural to conclude, 
that whatever anxiety the King of Spain had 
displayed to attain the first dignity of the Chris¬ 
tian world, he could not dedicate a large por¬ 
tion of bis time or attention, to the aflairs of 
^e German empire. 

Tlie whole reign of Charles afibrds proofs i^^of 
of the justice and solidity of these princiides. *"'*’*“• 
During the course of more than twenty years, 
from the period of his election, to the year 1540, 
he only made three short visits to Germany: he 
was in fact continually occupied in the adminis¬ 
tration of the other kingdoms subject to his go¬ 
vernment, or in the expeditions which be under¬ 
took against Francis the First, Solyman the Se¬ 
cond, and Barbarossa. His impatience to take 
possession of the Imperial crown, after his elec¬ 
tion, had, it is true, induced him, at a moment 
when Spain was menaced with a dangerous re¬ 
bellion, to embark from that country, for Flan¬ 
ders. At the risk of losing his hereditary do¬ 
minions, he proceeded to Aixla Chapelle; .from 
whence he continued his progress to Worms, 

'where he entered on the functions of bis office, 
in a Diet convoked for the purpose of extin¬ 
guishing the troubles excited by the Refor¬ 
mation. But, Charles exhibited an incontest- ^ dona- 
able proof, that ambition did not form so pre- ^ 
dominant a feature of his character, as to ex- 
H 3 clu^ 
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CHAP, elude the emotions of affection, and the die* 
■L j t^tes of generosity; by ceding, at this early 
XJ19— period of his life, to his brother Ferdinand, all 
the^h inheritance devolved to him from Maximi* 
duke Per- their common grandfather. The donation 
included the Arch-duchy of Austria, with the 
dependant provinces of Styria, Carintbia, Car- 
niola, and the Tyrol. They constituted a power¬ 
ful monarchy. History presents few examples of 
similar liberality in sovereign princes; the Em¬ 
peror, by thus dividing the possessions of his 
house, having spontaneously diminished his own 
g;reatness, and that of bis immediate posterity. * 
During the interval which elapsed between the 
first and the second visit of Charles the Fifth to 
.the German empire, the most brilliant success 
.attended his arms. Francis the First bad become 
his prisoner at the battle of Pavia; and at the 
termination of the war with France, he had dic¬ 
tated the terms of pacification. His character 
and the qualities of bis mind, which had not 
unfolded themselves in 15I1, when he quitted 
Germany, were fully ascertained; and the as¬ 
semblage of great endowments which he pos- 
Rettimof sessed,was universally admitted. When, in 1530, 
“* after an absence of nine years, he re-appeared 
ttUBj, . at Augsburg, his deportment and conduct ex¬ 
cited general respect, while they conciliated 
the affections of every order of men. But, 
the religious dissensions between the princes of 

( Schmidts vol.vw p*445» 44 ^ Pfefiels iPol.H. p. ti6*-«-947e 
Annales de l^mpune, p* 393— 41 ^ Heissi Hiit. dc I’Empire^ toL u 
P-339— 
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the Catholic and Lutheran faith, exceeded hi» c h a p. 
ability to moderate, or to extinguish j and after . " ji 

fruitless exertions to reconcile the contending 1519— 
parties, he was compelled to adopt measures of 
delay, which only tended to produce greater 
eventual calamities. The celebrated ** league of 
Smalcald,” into which the Protestant chiefs en* 
tered for their mutual protection, laid the foun¬ 
dation of those wars by which the empire was 
subsequently convulsed; and compelled the ad¬ 
herents of the antient religion, some years after¬ 
wards, to form a similar alliance, at Nuremberg 
in Franconia." 

These alarming indications of future misfor- isiu 
tune or commotion, did not prevent Charles ^ 
ifrom steadily pursuing his systematic plan, for Ferdinaad, 
perpetuating the Imperial title in the bouse of 
Austria, by procuring the election of his bro- Xi^offhe 
ther Ferdinand to the dignity of King of the Ro- 
mans. In thus reflectively preferring him to his 
son Philip, Prince of Spain, the Emperor evident¬ 
ly sacrificed the interests of his own lineal de¬ 
scendants, to that of his collateral relations; thus 
imposing limits to the ambition or grandeur of 
the Spanish branch of Austria, which limits he 
afterwards vainly endeavoured to remove. The Affun «f 
memorable battle of Mobatz, gained by Soly* **“**T* 
man, the Turkish Sultan, over Louis the Second, 

King of Hungary and Bohemia, had already 
raised Ferdinand to the throne of both those 
kingdoms. Louis himself having perished in 

^ Sdmidt, toLtu p.447— 4 j 9 * Pfefil* rol-ii. P.X47. 
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CHAP, the action, at twenty years of age, without leav* 
. ^ ing any issue j the Archduke Ferdinand, by vir- 

>531. antient compact made between the 

<53a« two royal houses, and in right likewise of Anne 
his wife, sister to the young King recently slain, 
laid claim to both the crowns. The Bohemians 
delegated to. him the sovereignty of that coun* 
try, though they at the same time solemnly 
declared it to be an elective, and not an heredi* 
tary monarchy: but in Hungary, a faction pro¬ 
claimed John Zapoli, Prince of Transylvania, 
for their King; who was nevertheless com¬ 
pelled soon afterwards, by the superior forces 
of his competitor, to fly into Poland. Having 
implored the assistance of Solyman, that mar¬ 
tial and powerful prince, at the head of a 
vast army, marched to his relief. Not con¬ 
tent with subjecting all Hungary, he even 
pushed his conquests into the German em¬ 
pire, and laid siege to Vienna. Compelled 
by the courageous defence which the garrison 
made, to abandon his attempt, he nevertheless 
conferred on Zapoli, the Hungarian crown, at 
Bnda; retreating over the Danube, into his 
own dominions, loaded with spoil and cap¬ 
tives. The terror of the Turkish arms, which 
seemed to menace Austria, if not Germany, 
with subversion; and the impatience of Charies 
to repd those formidable invaders with the uni¬ 
ted forces of the empire, induced him, however 
reluctantly, to favor the Protestant princes; 
who obtained in the Diet held at Nuremberg, 
that suspension of all judicial proceedings ' 

against 
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i^nst them, designated by the name of the chap. 
** Peace of religion.*** . 

The vast projects of the Emperor; his two ex- 1534— 
peditions undertaken against Tunis and against 
Algiers, the former of which was distinguished of ciu^ 
by such brilliant success, and the latter clouded ^ 
by equal misfortunes; his perpetual avocations, 
which carried him from one extremity of Eu¬ 
rope, to the other; and above all, the Wars in 
which, with only short and precarious intervals', 
he was involved with Francis the First;—these 
united causes prevented him from giving any 
regular iind systematic attention during many 
years, to the political concerns of the German 
empire. His measures were all calculated to 
procrastinate and to temporize; notwithstand¬ 
ing the encroachments perpetuidly made by the 
princes of the reformed religion, which seemed 
to menace the Imperial poweir #ith extinction, 
and to threaten Germany with universal anarchy.’ 

Every concession which could, without totally Hk node- 
subverting the Catholic faith and establishments,- 
conciliate that party, and even secure to them Pntet- 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the ecclesiastical 
property on which they had seized; was made 
both by Charles and Ferdinand, in the Diets 
of 1544, convened at Ratisbon, and at Spires. 

But, the efiect of these yielding and moderate 
counsels, proved ineffectual towards producing 
any permanent union or reconciliation, between 

• Sacj, Hktoire d*HMigrio, toL J. p. 055—357. PM&I, toL ii. 
p. 148—>50. Sdnudt, vaL^p.459—491* 
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CHAP, two parties inflamed by theological animosity. 

■ After the peace of Crepy, when a cessation of 
sf$*— hostilities took place with France, it became 
evident, that unless the Emperor chose to sub¬ 
mit to the destruction of his supremacy, and to 
the complete subversion of all ihe institutions of 
the Romish church in the empire, he must de¬ 
fend them by the sword.* 

1544^ It was not however without the utmost 
reluctance, after making every effort to re- 
the&nai- tain the Protestants in civil and religious obe¬ 


dience, that Charles had recourse to this des¬ 
perate expedient. His augmenting bodily in¬ 
firmities ; the exhausted state of his finances; 
his desire to revisit Spain; his apprehension of 


the concealed opposition of Francis the First; 
and his dread of the open hostilities of Soly- 
man ^-..all these combined reasons inclined him 
to prefer peace. But, the contempt with which 
his eiitreaties or his commands were equally re¬ 


ceived, by John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 
and by l^ilip. Landgrave of Hesse, surmounted 
his repugnance. The lattef prince had peculi¬ 
arly irritated and indisposed towards him the 
Emperor, by rejecting his personal solicita^ns 
to attend the Diet, summoned to meet at Ratis- 
bon. From the former, who was conscientiously 
attached to the reformation, no condescension 
could be expected, nor any submission obtained 


» IUm. »ol.L p. 35 >— 37 S> Amiale* de I’Empire, p. 4 i 9 ~ 439 « 
voL vi. p. 491—533 i “O'* P- 1—170* p«*«in» 
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40 articles of faith, imposed on him by violence, char 
A t no period of his reign, did Charles display . ■ 

greater magnanimity, capacity, and resources 1544^ 
of every kind, than during the war carried on 
against the Protestant league. Under nume* 
rous disadvantages, with inferior forces, and 
sustained by the Imperial name, rather than by 
any essential support derived from the German 
empire, be humbled and subdued his oppo* 
nents. The battle of Muhlberg, in which be 
obtained a decisive victory, delivered up to him 
^e Elector of Saxony; while the Landgrave of 
Hesse, trusting to some vague and indefinite 
assurances of personal freedom, soon afterwards 
voluntarily surrendered himself. Towards John 
Frederic, the Emperor exercised extreme and 
unjustifiable severity; sentenced him to lose 
his dominions; conferred by an arbitrary act, 
the Electoral dignity on Maurice of Saxony, bis 
relation, who, though a Protestant, had ad¬ 
hered to the Imperial cause; and finally re¬ 
tained the unfortunate Elector in captivity. The 
Landgrave, tho* less rigorously punished in his 
public capacity as a sovereign, was equally de¬ 
prived of his personal liberty. All the interior 
princes and cities, terrified at these illustrious 
examples, submitted; and expiated by pecuni¬ 
ary fines or contributions, their late resistance. 

Charles, victorious over the Protestant con- Diet «r 
federacy, opened with the utmost solemnly, 
the Diet of Augsburg, and caused to be pub- 
licldy adopted by the States there assembled, 
as a fundamental law, the famous declaration, 

known 
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CHAP* known in histoiy by the title of the ** Inte- 
. rimwhich reguli^ed the ecclesiastical dis- 
1544—> cipline and ceremonies in all their essential 
points, till the determination of a general coun> 
cil of the Christian church. If the asperity and 
' rancor of the religious parties in that age of 
persecution, could have allowed them to em¬ 
brace healing or conciliatory measures; the ex¬ 
pedient proposed by the Emperor, was unques¬ 
tionably calculated to restore concord. But, 
he soon experienced, that it is more easy to 
vanquish nations, than to controul the freedom 
of the human mind on subjects of faith : not- 
' withstanding the silence and submission with 
which the ** Interim’* was received, it was either 
eluded, or indignantly rejected, equally by Ca¬ 
tholics and Protestants. Yet Charles, who long 
adhered to this favorite project, exhausted his 
remaining intellectual and physical strength, in 
endeavours to procure its reception thro’out the 
empire. He manifested not less anxiety, that 
the members of the Germanic body should send 
delegates to the general council of the church; 
which assembly, after having been suspended 
under the pontificate of Paul the Third, had 
been convoked anew at Trent, by Julius the 
Third, his successor in the chair of St Peter .' 
1551, All these futile projects were rendered abor- 
tive by unforeseen impediments, which origi- 
nated in the veiy quarters where he had calcu- 

SuMmj, 

' Schmidt,▼otvu.p. 183—S65,|MMiin. Htiai, toLI, p.379-. 
^98. Aonaln de I’Empin, p. 439— 449* 
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iated on the most profound and implicit submis* chap. 
sion. Maurice, on M^hom he had conferred the 
Electorate of Saxony, and whom he had elevated, ,551, 

on the ruin of his relation, the unfortunate 
John Frederic; irritated at the Emperor’s de^ «rin$ 
tention of the Landgrave of Hesse, in violation *s*>»*t 
of his engagement; and dissatisfied with the re> 
gulations promulgated at Augsburg, relative to 
matters pf religion; took up arms against his be< 
nefactor. Availing himself of Charles’s supine 
security, his infirm health, and defenceless con# 
dition, Maurice, by a rapid march thro* the 
defiles of the. Tyrol, attacked the city of In- 
spruck, in which he bad fixed his residence; 
and after nearly taking him prisoner, compelled 
him to fly with precipitation, in a litter, over 
the Alps, into Carinthia. Terrified at the ap¬ 
proach of so formidable an enemy as Maurice,, 
the prelates assembled at Trent, instantly dis« 
parsed; after having dissolved the council, 
which l^d so long formed an object of the Em¬ 
peror’s anxious solicitude, and on whose deli¬ 
berations he had mistakenly reposed, for the 
restoration of religious tranquillity thro’out the 
empire. Yielding to the pressure of necessity, Condutum 
and- convinced of the impracticability of bis 
projects for establishing unity of faith, Charles 
renounced all further interference or exertions 
for that purpose: while bis brother, Ferdinand, 

King of the Romans, repairing to Passau, sub¬ 
mitted to the conditions of peace which were 
dictoted by the Elector of Saxony, as head of 
the protestant confederacy. The uncontrouled 

freedom 
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c H A Fi fteedpm of opinion on matters of consciences 
. . together with the maintenance of the Lutherans 

X55X, in all their immunities, civil and ecclesiastical; 
till the future decision of a Diet, formed the 
basis of this accommodation, to which Charles 
reluctantly acceded. ” 

1553* From this memorable period, when he re« 
ceived the law from those whom he had so 
lately vanquished, we may regard his reign, aS 
chief of the empire, at an end; though he still- 
continued to retain the Imperial title, and td 
exercise its nominal functions, for more than 
three years. Disgusted with power, frustrated 
in all his views, debilitated by diseases, impair* 
ed in the force of his mind, and incapable 
of renewing the contest, Charles hastened to 
quit the scene of his late humiliation; after 
having invested Ferdinand with ample autho* 
rity to terminate definitively all disputes with 
Siege of the Protestants. Anxious to repel the invasion 
****** made by Henry the Second, King of France, 
on the territiHies of Germany; and to recover 
the conquests which that prince had recently 
^ected, by reducing to his obedience Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, Charles led his troops to 
the siege of Metz; where, regardless of the ad¬ 
vanced season of the year, he persisted in his 
endeavours for its reduction. But, fortune, 
which had so eminently favored him in the 
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early part of his life, at Pavia and at Tunis, c! h a P. 
abandoned him towards the close of his career. . j 
The bravery of the garrison, commanded by the tssn 

celebrated Francis, Duke of Guise, so distin- 
guished in the history of that period, compelled 
him to relinquish his enterprize, and to conduct 
hh shattered army back to Flanders." 

The short remainder of his reign presents 
the most instructive and affecting display of 
the vanity of human greatness, which is to be 
found in the annals of mankind. Charles ap¬ 
peared no more in person, either among his 
German, or his Spanish subjects, so long as he 
continued to retain the administration of affurs. 
Immured at Brussels, while he devolved on his 
ministers all public business, he began to divest 
himself of bis power, by resigning to Philip, his 
only son, the kingdom of Naples, and his posses¬ 
sions in Lombardy. This partial renunciation, 
which involved him in the necessity of abdicating 
all his other dominions, or of coming to a rupture 
with his successor j impelled him to conclude 
his political career, by the resignation of Spain, 
and his vast acquisitions in the New World, at 
a time of life when the infirmities of age are 
usually unknown, and when the love of ambi¬ 
tion is generally most predominant ^ Previous 
to so extraordinary an act, the King of the 

* Aanato dc PEuqnrc, p. Pf«SU* voLii. p. 17S— 
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CHAP. Romans, in inlrtue of the full powers ddegated 
to him by his brother, convoked a Diet at 
jjjj, Augsburg; in which assembly, after numerous 
and almost insurmountable difficulties, a final 
termination was put to the disputes between 
the du- the two religions, which had so long agitated, 
^ desolated the empire. The Lutheran 

princes and states were confirmed in the posses¬ 
sion of all the ecclesiastical lands or property, 
seized on by them since the introduction of the 
reformation; and every security for the enjoy¬ 
ment of their civil, as well as religious liberties, 
stipulated at the treaty of Passau, was strength- 
’ ened and augmented at Augsburg. But, an 

insuperable limit was, at the same time, op¬ 
posed to their further encroachments on the 
lands or possessions of the Catholic church, by 
«Seeie«ui- the introduction of the famous clause, known 
under the name of the “ Ecclesiastical Reser¬ 
vation.” It enacted, that every person, of 
whatever quality, who might in future embrace 
the confession of Augsburg; if he had been 
previously possessed of any preferment in the 
Romish church, should foifeit it by that act. 
The Protestants, repeatedly, but vainly, endea¬ 
voured to remove a barrier, which precluded 
them from overturning the Hierarchy; and from 
gradually alienating, or seizing on all the great 
establishments of the Catholic faith and worship 
thro’out the German empire. Neither Ferdi¬ 
nand, nor any of his successors, however inclined 
they might be to yield upon many other pmnts, 
could ever be induced or terrified into the 

slightest 
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»Ughtei(t infraction of this fundamental decla> chap. 
ration." . ^ 

The reign, followed by the abdication of 1556. 
Charles the Fifth, offer to the historian and the 
philosopher a croud of reflexions, which neither 
the nature nor the limits of the present work 
perihit us to pursue. No prince of his age 
attractefl so much attention, from his endow¬ 
ments of mind and character, as well as from 
the extent of his dominions. Henry the Eighth 
can support no comparison with him. Even 
Francis the First, his rival, more amiable as a 
man, and more heroic in the field of battle, was 
far inferior in tbe virtues of a sovereign. During 
the greater portion of his life, Charles is to be 
regarded as King .of Spain, rather than as Em¬ 
peror of Germany; and in the former capacity, 
he appears more elevated than in the latter. 

Against France, with the two exceptions of his 
' attack upon Provence in 1536, and the unfortu¬ 
nate siege, of Metz in 1554, he was almost uni¬ 
formly successful and victorious. In tbe empire, 
he was over-reached by Maurice of Saxony; 
driven from Inspruck with circumstances of per¬ 
sonal humiliation; and obliged to renounce bis 
projects of every kind, which he had pursued 
with such unwearied pertinacity. In the very 
plenitude of his power, after the victory of 
Muhlberg, which seemed to subject Germany 
to bis disposal, he vainly attempted to procure 
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CHAP, the substitution of his son Philip, in the placv 
1, ^*_f brother, Ferdinand, as king of the Ro- 

tjj 6 ,. roans; or even to associate him in that dignity. 
Before his abdication at Brussels, his Imperial 
authority had already expired: Ferdinand, who 
occupied his place at the memorable Diet of 
Aug^urg in 1555, was virtually regarded as 
head of the empire. '* 

Situatim His situation as emperor, differed notwith- 
nandthe Standing in many important particulars, from 
Pint, at the position of Charles the Fifth. Destitute of 
resources, possessed by so powerful a 
monarch; unsupported by the forces and trea> 
sures of Spain, Italy, or the Netherlands; pres^ 
sed on the eastern frontier by the Ottoman 
forces, who perpetually menaced Austria; Fei^ 
dinand scarcely occupied a higher place in the 
political scale of Germany, than his ancestors, 

- Frederic the Third, and Maximilian the First, 
had filled; while the difficulties with which he 
had to struggle, were far greater and more 
numerous. It was indeed true, that in addi¬ 
tion to the patrimonial mheritance of Austria, 
with the duchies dependant on it, he joined the 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, united in his 
own person. But, these dignities imposed se¬ 
vere obligations, and produced a very inade- 
Sateof quate compensation. Bohemia was agitated and 
Bohemia. jjy followers of the celebrated re¬ 

formers, John Huss, and Jeroo!^ of Prague; 

Schmidt, vol. vii. p.365“-373» p.4B3o-49i. Pfeffd. roL 

ii. p. 187. Heiw, toL i. p. 408, 409. 
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vho, above a century before the appearance of c H A p, 
Luther, had promulgated doctrines of faith, ’ ^ 

deemed so heretical by the council of Con- ij5«. 
stance, as only to be expiated by committing 
their authors to the flames. The people univer¬ 
sally regarded the crown as elective, though 
Ferdinand had compelled them to declare it 
hereditary; and their allegiance to his person, 
was very problematical. During the war carried 
on by Charles and Ferdinand, against the Pro¬ 
testant league, the Bohemians, who had mani¬ 
fested the strongest attachment to the cause of 
the reformed princes, were not retained in obe¬ 
dience without great exertions. 

Hungary stood in a far more unfortunate, as State of 
well as exposed condition j and instead of aug- Hungary, 
menting the power of its nominal sovereign, 
drained his exchequer in perpetual efforts to 
recover it from the Turkish yoke. After the 
memorable battle of Mobatz in 1526, no Euro¬ 
pean country, for the space of above a hundred 
and fifty years, was so desolated, and abandoned 
to every calamity. Solyman, the scourge of 
the house of Austria, under pretence of main¬ 
taining the son of John Zapoli on the Hunga* 
rian throne, appeared again in person, at the 
head of a formidable array, on the banks of the 
Danube. The Austrian general was repulsed Conduct 
with loss and dishonour, before Buda, the ca- 
pital: while the Turkish emperor, no longer Second, 
restrained by any regard to the laws of justice, 
or to the sanctity of the trust reposed in him 
by -the deceased king, who, when dying, had 
1 a placed 
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CHAP. placed under Solyman’s protection his infant 
. . successor j took possession of the city, and ba- 

7 ss^ nished the Queen-dowager, together with her 
son, into Transylvania. Treating with indig¬ 
nity the embassadors of Ferdinand, who de¬ 
manded for their master the investiture of Hun¬ 
gary, he proceeded to complete the reduction 
of the kingdom: notwithstanding the united 
exertions of Charles the Fifth and his brother, 
the Ottoman troops continued progressively to' 
advance towards the frontiers of the German 
empire.' 

The troubles or rather anarchy which ensued, 
proved favorable to the bold and aspiring talents 
of Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin; who go¬ 
verned the principality of Transylvania, under 
the minority of the young King, John Sigis- 
mund, and who had reduced the Queen-dow- 
KU* nego. ager, his mother, to a state of servitude. After 
having long sustained himself by the authority 
of Solyman, Martinuzzi, disgusted at the bar¬ 
barities exercised by the Turks, or apprehensive 
of the loss of his own power, opened a negotia¬ 
tion with Ferdinand; and prevailed on the 
Queen, in her son’s name, formally to surrender 
the Hungarian crown, together with the In¬ 
signia of the royal dignity, and the province of 
Transylvania itself, to that prince. Two incon¬ 
siderable duchies in Silesia, which formed a very 

' Stqri Hlat. d’Hongries yoK L p> 964-—304* La Croiz^ Hist. 
Ottoinaae» iyoL L p. 378—380, and p» 386—3999 and p# 394—396, 
and p. 414—4*^1 andp. 494—4*6. 
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inadequate compensation for such a cession, chap. 
■^ere. given to John Sigismund in exchange. . 
Grateful for so distinguished a service, Fer- 
dinand strove to repay it, by heaping honors, 
ecclesiastical and civil, on Martinuzzi; who was 
made a member of the sacred college, and en> 
trusted with the almost unlimited conduct of 
affairs, thro’out the countries which he had thus 
subjected to the house of Austria. But, the tern* 
porary tranquillity, produced by this event, was 
soon followed by greater convulsions. Castaldo, 
who commanded the Spanish forces, sent by 
Charles the Fifth to the assistance of the King 
of Hungary his brother, having accused the 
Cardinal of carrying on a treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with the court of Constantinople, re¬ 
ceived directions to anticipate its result, by 
causing him to be assassinated. The order was and 
executed, almost in the presence of the Spanish 
commander, by five genUemen, with circum¬ 
stances of the most revolting and perfidious 
barbarity. It is difficult to justify Ferdinand 
for authorizing such an act, even if we admit 
in its fullest extent, the truth of the accusation 
brought against Martinuzzi; and although we 
should allow, that under the existing circum¬ 
stances,. it was dangerous, or might be found 
impracticable, to bring so powerful and ambi- ^ 

tious a subject to a public trial. Solyman, ir¬ 
ritated at the proceeding, and determined on 
revenge, asserted anew the cause of the young 
King, John Sigismund; who being recalled 
by the Transylvanians, was conducted by his 
» I 3 ' mother* 
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CHAP, mother into that country, v'hicli became the 

■ theatre of hostilities. He maintained himself 

1556.. against the Austrian generals, supported by the 

Tfoubie»of affection of the people; and the kingdom of 

Huiigai7. Hungary was again desolated by the misfortunes 

incident to a war, in which the two parties 

equally trampled upon all the laws of humanity. * 

1557— Under these distressful circumstances, Fer- 

Distrustof succeeded to the Imperial throne. His 

the Ger- situation, which demanded the utmost caution, 

rendered it necessary to blend firmness, with 
princes* , 

yielding and concilialory measures. The wars, 
produced by religion, had left a distrust the 
most fatal to general union or harmony, among 
all the members of the Germanic system; and 
it was found difficult, if not impossible, to in< 
duce them to contribute even to the expences, 
necessary for their own preservation as a po¬ 
litical body. Ferdinand vainly called their 
attention to the alarming state of Hungary, 
and the augmenting danger to be apprehended 
from the progress of the Turkish arms. Neither 
the Catholic, nor the Protestant states, would 
listen to his requisitions; and after fruitless at¬ 
tempts, made in repeated Diets, he was there¬ 
fore necessitated to defend his dominions, with 
the resources arising from his hereditary posses¬ 
sionsAll his effiu'ts to effect a re-union of 
the two religions, by adopting those rules of 
faith and discipline, in which the followers of 

• La Croix, vol. i. p. 438—and p. 45SI—^460. Sacy, voJ. L 
p* 304—34 and vol. ii. p. i— 513. 
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both were agreed, proved no less ineffectual, chap. 
The princes and cities who had embraced the , ^ 

Creed, known by the name of the Confession 155,« 
*.* of Augsburg,” refused either to attend, or *i6j. 
to concur in the deliberations of the council of 
Trent, which, at the Emperor’s solicitation, Pius 
the Fourth had again convoked. The papal see 
was equally deaf to his demand, for permitting ^ 
the Austrian cleigy to marry; notwithstanding 
the cogent and unanswerable reasons, alledged 
by Ferdinand and his ministers, to justify the 
measure, on moral, as well as on political prin¬ 
ciples. It was not till after long negotiation, 
and after many delays, that the court of Rome 
thought proper to relax on another article, 
that of allowing the laity to partake of the 
communion in both kinds; a concession indis¬ 
pensable for retaining the subjects of Ferdinand 
IB their subjection to the Catholic church and 
worship." 

Notwithstanding these mortifying refusals or Tranquil- 
disappointments, relative to measures esteemed | ^ *^*^ * 
by the Emperor to be of the highest conse- empire, 
quence to his own greatness, and to the general 
felicity of the empire} his short reign will ever 
be regarded as a period, marked by the most 
anspicioos circumstances of tranquillity, and dis¬ 
tinguished by its wisdom. The amiable charac¬ 
ter of Ferdinand, his moderation, his liberality 
of sentiment on matters of conscience, and his 

• Scknidt# TiSS* p.lo—X56* Pfeflel, toI.II. P.X96—ffta 
A iyl m 4 $ rEmpire, p. 462$ 463* Heus, vol. i. p. 4iz-—>4Z3« 
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'CHAP, ardent) though useless zeal to extinguish reli* 
i_ animosity among the German princes, 

ISS 7 — States; — these virtues were universally 
»563- felt and acknowledged. The momentary in» 

' cursions and depredations of Grumbach) a pri* 
vate gentleman who after having assassinated 
the Bishop of Wurtzburg in Franconia, com¬ 
mitted various excesses in that city; constituted 
the only interruptions of the profound peace, 
which prevailed thro’out the Circles of Germa¬ 
ny. All the hereditary dominions of the house 
of Austria, from the frontiers of Saxony, to the 
shores of the Adriatic, participated in this re- 
' pose, with the exception of Hungary; which un¬ 

happy kingdom continued during many y^rs, 
a prey to the calamities, inseparable from a cpnp 
tested succession, aggravated by the Turkish 
Trace par- ferocity. Towards the conclusion of his life, the 
Emperor condescended to purchase of Solyman 
a truce for eight years, at the annual price of 
thirty thousand Ducats; and John Sigismund, 
bis competitor for the Hungarian throne, was 
included in the treaty. The vast inequality of 
revenues and forces, which existed between the 
Turkish Sultan, and the German Emperor; the 
total indifference expressed by the Diets, re¬ 
lative to the fate of Hungaiy; and the preca¬ 
rious, or inadequate contributions granted by 
those assemblies, for the purpose of repelling 
the Turks, who perpetually gained ground on 
the Imperial commanders; — these circum¬ 
stances form an eloquent justification of Fer¬ 
dinand's 
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dinaod’s conduct, in submitting to terms of so ch a p. 
humiliating a nature. * ■ _» 

The unanimity with which the electors of 
both religions, ecclesiastical and civil, concurred 
in-electing his son Maximilian, to the dignity 
of King of the Romans, was calculated in some ^ Ring of 
measure to console the Emperor for his involun- 
tary concessions to the Porte. The ceremony of 
that prince’s coronation, which was performed 
at Francfort, with the accustomed solemnities, 
seemed to secure the continuance of the Impe¬ 
rial title in the family of Austria. His success 
in so favourite a measure, induced Ferdinand 
to renew his exertions for restoring unanimity 
on religious subjects, throughout tlie empire; 
and he redoubled his efforts in the Council of 
Trent, to procure a relaxation on the points, 
which had hitherto impeded this salutary object! 

In order, by his personal weight and exhorta.. 
tions, to facilitate its completion, he removed 
his residence from Vienna to Inspruck ; and 
notwithstanding his augmenting bodily infirmi- 
ties, could not without extreme reluctance, be 
induced to relinquish bis patriotic endeavours. 
Convinced at length that the council, far from 
being animated with any desire of conciliating 
the Protestants^ or of producing a reform in the * 
Romish church and court, was only an engine, S'S'* 
directed by the Legates, subservient to the papal ProtM- 
intrigues or interests, and incapable of listening 

• \ 
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CHAP, to any enlarged principles of comprehensive to* 
XIII. leration; he desisted, and even consented to the 
'~' 7 s 6 ^ dissolution of so useless an assembly. His con- 
1564* cern at the event, is supposed to have hastened 
Hw death, attacks of the disease, which soon after¬ 
wards terminated his life, at sixty years of age. 
1564. The lustre, as well as the duration of his pre- 
Character. tJecessor’s reign, together with the temporary 
grandeur of the Imperial dignity, while held by 
Charles the Fifth, sovereign of Spain and of the 
Indies, have thrown the actions of Ferdinand 
into the shade, and obscured their intrinsic 
merit. His endowments of mind, tbo’ less cal¬ 
culated to extend the limits of his dominions, 
than the abilities which distinguished his bro¬ 
ther, were far more adapted to conduce to the 
felicity and repose of his subjects. His judgment 
was sound, and influenced in all its operations by 
a heart replete with humanity. Erasmus, whose 
enlarged and liberal conceptions on every topic 
of theological controversy, are well known from 
his writings, had superintended Ferdinand’s 
education, and directed his studies: Cicero, 
with whose philosophical productions he was 
familiar, had expanded his mind. Zealously at¬ 
tached, himself, to the Catholic ftdtb, he was 
neither persecuting nor intolerant, in an age 
characterized by religious violence and rancour,. 
Firm, and capable of supporting his «^i8ter8, 
as weil as his measures, he was yet free from the 
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obstinate inflexibility of Charles. Irreproach- chap. 
able in the walks of private life, he formed a , ^ 

model of conjugal fidelity, temperance, and 1^64. 
every domestic virtue. His application to pub¬ 
lic business, which never intermitted, continued 
undiminished even to the near approach of his 
dissolution. “ Assure yourself,*’ says Busbe. 
quius, when writing on the subject of the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand, ** that the sun never shone 
“ upon a better prince than this, nor one who 
“ governs more justly.” The detail which he 
gives of his Imperial master’s private life, and 
unremitting, as well as conscientious discharge 
of his public duties, cannot be perused without 
emotion. The great act, denominated “ the 
** Peace of Religion,” which suspended the 
disputes between the Catholic and Protestant 
states of the empire, was eminently due to his 
unwearied exertions, and was' maintained by 
his vigor, in defiance of every attack. His love 
of justice and of peace, his tenacious adhe¬ 
rence to his promises, combined with the gen¬ 
tleness of his manners, conspired to render 
him one of the most excellent princes who has 
ever held the Imperial sceptre, and to endear 
his memory to the Germans. He may be re¬ 
garded as the founder of the greatness of the 
younger branch of the house of Austria, by 
the permanent acquisition of Hungary and of 
Bohemia j though the former of those king¬ 
doms was not effectually reduced to the obedi¬ 
ence of his descendants, by the expulsion of 
the Turks, till towards the termination of the 

seven- 
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CHAP, seventeenth century, under his descendant, Lco- 
xm. pold the First. In no circumstence of his life 
1564. Ferdinand more fortunate than in his son 

Maximilian, who in succeeding to his cro\/bs, 
inherited his talents and virtues. * 

Accesnon, If Europe has ever beheld in modern ages, 
the throne occupied by a sage and a philoso- 
Maximi. pher, it took place in the person of Maximilian 
the Second. In benevolence and humanity, his 
contemporaries compared him with Titus; while 
in the simplicity of his manners, his renuncia¬ 
tion of pleasure, and severe discharge of every 
moral obligation, we are reminded of Mar¬ 
cus Antoninus. . Formed for peace, he endea¬ 
voured to dispense that invaluable possession 
to all his subjects; and to allay by his interpo¬ 
sition or authority, the animosities produced 
from difference of religious belief. Suspected 
of leaning towards the new opinions of the re¬ 
formation, he yet steadily maintained, both in 
his hereditary dominions, and in the empire, 
the purity of the Catholic faith ; nor ever per¬ 
mitted the Protestants to break down the bar¬ 
riers opposed to their future progress, by his 
predecessors. His mild, beneficent temper, il¬ 
luminated by reflexion, induced him to regard 
all violence in matters of conscience, as equally 
unjust and impolitic. He stands in this parti¬ 
cular, strikingly opposed to bis cousin, Philip 
the Second, King of Spain; whose bigotted in¬ 
tolerance produced the revolt of the Nether- 

> Schmidtt toLtIIL Pfeflfelf Tol.ii. p. 200 $ %ou 
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lands, and pursued heresy thro’out Europe, with chap. 
fire and sword. In order to have rendered , 

Maximilian one of the most illustrious, as he 1^(4. 
indisputably was one of the most amiable prin¬ 
ces, whom Providence has raised up for the fe¬ 
licity of mankind, a more active, martial, and 
enterprizing disposition was alone wanting. His 
exposed situation on the Hungarian frontiers, 
and the perpetual inroads of the Turkish Sul¬ 
tans during the sixteenth century, along the 
course of the Danube, demanded a sovereign 
possessing military talents, and knowledge of 
the art of war. The operation of this defect in 
his character, was however confined to Hun¬ 
gary ; while his virtues dispensed happiness and 
tranquillity over all the other people subjected 
to his government. He was beloved by tW 
Austrians, idolized by the Bohemians, and re> 
garded thro*out Germany, by the Catholics 
and Protestants, as the common parent, no 
less than the protector of his subjects of every 
denomination. * 

The restless ambition and pretensions of John 1564— 
Sigismund, Prince of Transylvania, who having 
broken the trbce,had invaded Upper Hungary, Soiynun. 
necessitated the Emperor, at an early period of 
his reign, to convoke a Diet, in which he de¬ 
manded supplies of men and money. They were 
granted with an alacrity and celerity little cus¬ 
tomary in those assemblies; which resulted not 
more from the apprehensions excited by the 

* Pfeiflfeli roLii. p. aiji ai6« Sclumd^ voLSi* p« 386 ^ 39 o- 
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CHAP, impending war, than they were due to the ge- 
^ . neral respect and affection borne towards Maxi- 

1564— milian. Solyman, notwithstanding his age and 
infirmities, appearing again in the field, as the 
ally of his Transylvanian vassal; at the head of 
a vast army, laid siege to the town of Sigeth 
Capture of in Lower Hungary. He expired in the camp, 
^Tu^. th® capture of that city was effected; 

and the Count de Serini, to whom its de¬ 
fence bad been entrusted, obtained an immortal 
reputation, by the desperate valor with which he 
loi^ repulsed the assailants. Reduced at length 
to the necessity of dying, or of capitulating with 
an enemy who violated all compacts, he gene¬ 
rously preferred the former alternative} and 
Toshing on the Turks, with the small remains of 
. his garrison, perished by the scimitars of the 

Janizaries. The Vizier sent his head to Maxi- 
jnilian, accompanied with a contemptuous and 
insulting message, reproaching him for pusilla- 
jumity or inactivity, in not advancing to the re¬ 
lief of Serini*. Since the memorable campaign 
of 1532, when Charles the Fifth had in person 
exposed Solyman, Germany had not sent so 
powerful a body of forces to coinbat the Turks, 
as the army which Maximilian commanded. 
But, the timidity, or the prudence of his gene¬ 
rals, who wm’e still greatly inferior in numbers 
to the Ottoman army j together with the recol- 

^ IftCriMx, rol.i. p.534— S 31 ’ Pfeffd, toL ii. p. »oa—aa 4 . 
Annale* de I’Empire, p. 465—^468. Schmidt, voL vui. p. 306—315. 
Sacy, ToLji. p. 38-^51. 
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lection of the unfortunate battles of Varna and chap. 
of Mohatz, which the Hungarian princes had 
fought against those invaders; induced the 
Emperor to remain upon the defensive. Selim 
the Second, son and successor of Solyman, 
whose views of conquest were directed prim whhSeiim 
cipaliy against the Venetians, consented soon *^*®**=®"^ 
after his accession, to renew the truce between 
the two empires, upon terms favourable to the 
house of Austria. The Tran^lvanian prince, 
who was not included in the treaty, conti¬ 
nued his hostilities or depredations, during se- - 
veral years; but, they were at length termi- 
nated by his renunciation of the title of King 
of Hungary, which article formed the basis of 
an amicable agreement, and restored temporal^ 
tranquillity to the desolated provinces lying at 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains.* 

The benign influence of the qualities and 
virtues, which peculiarly distinguished Maxi, 
milian, was more sensibly felt in his hereditary 
provinces, where he appeared in his proper and 
natural character, as the paternal legislator of 
his people. The internal repose of the German 
empire suffered a temporai7 interruption, from 
the continued atrocities of Grumbach ; an indi¬ 
vidual whose acts of violence had already ex¬ 
cited universal indignation under the reign of 
Ferdinand. John Frederic the Second, Duke Affiursof 
of Saxe Gotha, son to the magnanimous and 
unfortunate Elector of Saxony, deposed by 

• Schni^ v« 4 . 7 iii. p. 315—l«Crdx,ToLi. p.j43.344. 

VoLii# p. 51^57, Hebs> voI.L 418^ 4X9» 
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CHAP. Charles the Fifth, after the battle of Muhlberg; 

P®'’®jsted in debance of the Imperial mandate, 
1564— to afford a retreat and protection to this invader 
1567* of the public peace.. Moved by considerations 
of. compassion and friendship, the Emperor 
warned him of his error, pointed out to him 
its consequences, and exhorted him t;o avert 
. the inevitable punishment, by delivering up 
Grumbach. But, John Frederic, who, to a con¬ 
tracted understanding, joined the wildest fana¬ 
ticism, and the most unlimited credulity, per¬ 
sisted to grant him an asylum in his palace and 
capital. Maximilian was therefore reluctantly 
necessitated to lay him under the Ban of the 
empire. Augustus, the reigning Elector of Sax¬ 
ony, brother and successor of Maurice, so cele¬ 
brated under Charles the Fifth, who was princi¬ 
pally charged with its execution, besieged the 
Duke in the city of Gotha. He was reduced to 
surrender; carried prisoner to Vienna; and after 
being exposed to the view of the populace, in a 
state of ignominy as well as degradation, be was 
finally detained in captivity till his death. Grum¬ 
bach sufiered by the hand of the executioner, 
together with several of his adherents or accom- 
Rqwte of pllces. Some slight disturbances which took 
place in the Electorate of Treves, and in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, were the only other 
circumstances which invaded the profound tran¬ 
quillity enjoyed by Germany under Maximilian.^ 

s 

* Schinidt, vol. viii. p, 319—.328. Heiati roL L p. 417, 418. 

, Aanaletde I’Empire, p.468, 469. PfeftI, Tolu.p.308, aop. 
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Encouraged by so favourable an aspect of c H a P. 
public afi&irsy and yielding to the benignity of . . 

his disposition, he ventured on a step which 1568— 
places the superiority and expansion of his 
mind, in the most conspicuous point of view, gnmed by 
The stipulations contained in his coronation 
oath, when elected- Emperor of Germany, as 
well as the articles constituting the act deno« 
minated ** the Peace of Religion,” on which 
alone, the stability and maintenance of the 
Catholic faith depended, fettering him in his 
Imperial capacity, permitted him to make no 
infringement whatever on those points. But, 
as Arch-duke of Austria, he possessed a power 
of relaxing the severity of the laws, which de^ 
nied liberty of conscience to his Protestant sub¬ 
jects. Notwithstanding the remonstrances made 
by the Spanish embassador, in the name of his *™***^‘** 
sovereign, Philip the Second; and in defiance 
of the menaces of Pius the Fifth, a bigotted 
Dominican monk, who filled the papal chair ^ 
Maximilian gave the first voluntary example 
of religious toleration to Europe, by permit¬ 
ting the nobility and Equestrian order tbro*- 
out Austria, to celebrate publickly the ce¬ 
remonies of their worship, in their castles and 
houses, as well as on their estates. This in¬ 
dulgence, nevertheless, which was strictly^ 
limited to the two classes above mentioned, 
neither extended to the people at large, nor 
even included the inhabitants of cities; who 
vainly endeavoured to shake the Emperor’s 
TOL. II. K deter- 
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C H< A p. determination on the subject, or to elude hit 
^ . vigilance.* 

1568— In the present century, when the minds of 
men, enlarged and humanized by philosophy, 
on the are become familiar with toleration ; and when 
Bmperor** the most bigotted European nations admit some 
species or religious freedom j a permission so 
circumscribed in its operation as that granted 
by Maximilian, may not appear to merit any 
extravagant eulogiums. But, the actions of 
men are not only to be apprepiated by the eter¬ 
nal laws of rectitude and justice: they must be 
in some measure likewise referable to the modes 
of thinking received by their contemporaries, 
and generally adopted by the age. On every 
side, Maximilian beheld only the most intole¬ 
rant bigotry. The Spanish Netherlands and 
France were desolated by their respective sove¬ 
reigns, in order to extinguish heresy, and to 
spread the unity of the Catholic faith. Even 
among the Protestants themselves, the most 
rancorous and sanguinary animosities prevailed, 
to the total subversion of all mutual good offices. 
Servetus was committed to the flames at Ge¬ 
neva, by Calvin, for some speculative diffe¬ 
rence of opinion on abstruse points of theology; 
while the Lutherans regarded with horror the 
doctrines inculcated by that reformer, and by 
Zuinglius. Maximilian, in an age of persecu- 


* Schnldts voL vm« p. 319— 
Cft&ly volaii* 
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tioo, declared publickly his repugnance to alt c H A P. 
religious violence, and his unalterable opinion, . , 

that ** to the Supreme Being alone it belonged 1568— 
to judge the conscience.” Nor did he con- 
tent himself with only asserting this principle: ment and 
his active benevolence impelled him to make 
every exertion, in order to stop the destructive character, 
influence of bigotry thro’out other countries. 
Touched with the sufferings and complaints 
of the Flemings, he dispatched his brother,-the 
Archduke Charles, to Philip the Second, with 
directions to remonstrate with that prince on 
his violation of their privileges, civil and reli¬ 
gious } but this wise and humane interposition 
proved wholly ineffectual. He did not conceal 
his detestation of the massacre .of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, for which Rome and Madrid made public 
demonstrations of joy; and when Henry the 
Third, newly become King of France, passed 
through Vienna, in his flight from Poland to 
his own country, the Emperor strongly exhort¬ 
ed him to commence his reign, by maxims and 
principles of toleration. It would have been 
happy for Henry, and for his people, if he had 
been capable of profiting by the advice. ^ 

In order to form a just estimate of the poll- 
tical power, situation, and resources of the rf 
house of Austria, at this period, we must se- boiue 
parate the’ Imperial dignity, from the heredi- ^ 
tary dominions of Maximilian. Notwitbstand- period, 
ing some acts of authority, approaching to ab- 

^ Hem,'vel.L p.4ai. Mezerai, ToLix. p.X4>* 
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CHAP, solute power, which Charles the Fifth ventured 
. . to exercise, on the defeat and dispersion of the 

IJ74. Protestant states, after the battle of Muhlberg 
in 1546 i it is incontestable that the real weight 
and consequence of the German emperors were 
reduced under Ferdinand the First, and Maxi¬ 
milian the Second, to a very low condition. 
Praroga- Scarcely any revenues or appropriate domains 
whatsoever were annexed to the Imperial office; 
theimpe- and whenever it became requisite to levy con- 
tributions from the Germanic body, for the 
purpose of supporting its prerogatives, or en¬ 
forcing its claims, the greatest impediments 
were to be previously surmounted, of every 
kind*. Numberless examples and proofs of 
this fact might be adduced, from a review of 
Porertyof the two last reigns. It was not without rei- 
theempe- derated solicitations, that Ferdinand the First 
”*** obtained supplies of men and money, where¬ 
with to enable him to defend Hungary, when 
attacked by the Turks; though the empire 
was obviously interested in the preservation of 
a kingdom, which forming a barrier against 
the Ottoman conquests, constituted the bul¬ 
wark of Germany. Ferdinand complained to 
the members of the Diet assembled at Augs¬ 
burg in 1559, that the pecuniary supplies 
voted him by that assembly, three years pre¬ 
ceding, were not even then fully paid. He 
added, that he had been reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of disbanding his troops, without disch arg. 

( Schmidt, toI.v. p.jf45—549. 
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tag their arrears, from the deficiency in making CHAP, 
good the money granted him by the states of ■ . 

the eropirel" ii74. 

This evil resulted principally, from the want Cau$e$of 
of a fixed and regular standard of assessment. 

Not only the money was levied with notorious 
partiality and inequality, the free cities contri¬ 
buting in a much larger proportion than the 
powerful princes; but, these latter sovereigns, 
after exacting taxes from their subjects, to more 
than double the amount of their respective quo¬ 
tas, afterwards paid into the Imperial treasury, 
whatever part of the sum they thought proper *. 

Such glaring injustice was practised in this re- Unequal 
spect, that in the distribution of the taxes im- 
posed in 1559, in order to raise the amount of money, 
five hundred thousand Florins of gold, granted 
by the Diet to Ferdinand the First; the city of 
Nordlingen in Suabia was compelled to pay as 
large a proportion, as the whole Palatinate con¬ 
tributed, together with the duchy of Neubourg. 

In like manner, the single abbey of Elchingen 
was rated higher than the extensive duchy of 
Brunswic Wolfenbuttle*. The emperors, how¬ 
ever deeply they regretted, did not venture to 
attempt a reform of the grievance, which might 
have proved too dangerous an experiment. 
Maximilian the Second, who, from his popu¬ 
larity, added to the universal afiection borne 
him by Catholics and Protestants, found more 
facility than his predecessor had done, in ob- 

* Scliinid4 vd. vSi. p. 60—63. • p. 6 >. “ IWd. p. 61. 
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CHAP, taining pecuniary supplies from the empire; 
yet complaiued how inadequate were the sums 
1574. accorded him, for protecting the frontier pro¬ 
vinces of Austria and Styria against the Turks.' 

The misfortune was augmented by another 
circumstance; namely, that these supplies were 
only given for a limited, and usually, for a short 
period: nor was it ever possible to induce the 
Diets to render the contribution permanent and 
perpetual. The encrease of the Imperial au¬ 
thority formed too great an object of apprehen- 
siuggish. , sionEven in matters which seemed to re- 
^ spect the Germanic body, more than the head, 
hody. it was found difficult to rouse that unwieldy 
confederacy, or to induce them io make any 
pecuniary exertions. When it was determined 
on sending an embassy to Francis the Second, 
King of France, in 1559, in order to demand 
restitution of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, recently 
conquered by his predecessor, as being depen¬ 
dencies of the empire; the necessary expence, 
though not estimated at more than fifty thou¬ 
sand Florins, long delayed the departure of the 
embassadors “. It was not possible to exhibit a 
stronger proof of the indifference, with which 
so considerable a defalcation of territory was 
considered by the German princes and states. 
Livonia, till after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was considered as forming part of the 
German empire. But, ffora the want of timely 

* Schmidt, vol. viii, p. 306, 307. “ Ibid. voLy. p. 549. 

" Scarcely five thousand pounds steiiing* Schmidt^ viiL p. 66 
w—69* toLaL p. 194. 
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support or assistance, that important and fertile chap. 
province, the granary of the north, containing . ji 
invaluable ports and harbours; ravaged by Ivan 1574. 
Basilowitz the Second, Czar of Muscovy, and 
abandoned by its natural protectors, submitted 
to tbe crown of Poland. The Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand made repeated application to the Diets, 
in favor of the Livonians; and he actually ob¬ 
tained in 1561, a supply of two hundred thou¬ 
sand Florins, which sum was transmitted to 
Riga; but, so small and ineffectual an aid pro¬ 
duced no beneficial effect. Livonia was irreco¬ 
verably lost; and after passing from the Polish 
government, under the dominion of Sweden, 
has been finally swallowed up in the Russian 
empire. ® 

Notwithstanding the diminished state of the Power ani 
Imperial power after the abdication of Charies 
tbe Fifth, and tbe total want of revenue under empenn. 
which it laboured, many valuable prerogatives 
and claims still remained to its possessor. His 
supremacy, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
all the component members of tbe empire, 
were unquestioned; though tbe practical exer¬ 
cise was accompanied with restrictions, and 
could , only be put in force against any one 
prince, with the consent and participation of 
the other co>^rdinate states. Among the most invetti- 
important rights of the emperors, must be ac- 
counted the faculty of granting investitures, 
and the disposal of vacant fiefs. The house 

o SBl i m i d< » voL ^ p. 73—76. Pfefiel, rol. iL p. >94, and 
P* * 97 » 
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CHAP, of Austria owed its original permanent great- 
■ , ^ -* ■ ness to this very privilege; the Emperor Ro- 
i574> dolph the First having in virtue of his oflSce, 
invested his own son Albert, with the vacant 
duchies of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, which constituted in themselves a power¬ 
ful, as well as an extensive sovereignty Re¬ 
versions of fiefs, not yet open, were even con¬ 
ferred by Frederic the Third, and by Maximi¬ 
lian the First, from the plenitude of their Im¬ 
perial authority, without the consent of the 
states of those countries so granted; and the 
validity of such donations was not called in 
question. ’ 

Honors The Emperor was regarded as the legitimate 
^ digni- source of all nobility j and his right to copfer 
every title without exception, admitted of no 
dispute: even the papal see, which contested 
80 many of the Imperial pretensions, acquiesced 
in this claimSuch a prerogative seemed to 
elevate him far above all other monarchs. Fre¬ 
deric the Third had entered into a negotiation 
with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in 
1473, object of which, on the part of the 
latter prince, was to obtain his elevation to the 
rank and title of King; but, a dispute which 
arose between them, prevented its accomplish¬ 
ment*. We have seen a Corsican revolution¬ 
ary Despot or Emperor, in our own time, after 
extinguishing the name, title, and existence of 


t Schmidty voLv* p* 5^9—-'531. ^ Ibid. p»53i» 53a. 

' Ibid* p. 339« ’ ToLL pb3i»i» 
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the German Caesars, salute as Kings, and com* chap. 
pel to assume that rank, various of the Elec- ■ ^ 

tors or dukes of the Germanic body. Al- 1^74. 
most all the dukedoms thro’out the German 
empire, as well as those of Savoy, Modena, 
Mantua, Luxemburg, and many others, were 
created by the emperors, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries *. Numberless inferior pre- inferior 
rogatives appertained to, and were exerted pfiviiegefc. 
by them. The right of imposing duties or 
tolls, of coining money, of granting permis¬ 
sion to hold markets, exercising justice, and 
exemption flom foreign courts of judicature; 
these, and many more vested in the chief of 
the empire He possessed likewise, in his 
quality of ** defender and protector of the 
** Christian church,” an undefined and exten¬ 
sive supremacy over all ecclesiastical property, 
and over the ecclesiastics themselves \ But, it ccrano- 
was in the ceremonial accompanying public acts 
of state, that the Imperial office and dignity' 
appeared to be peculiarly pre-eminent, and to 
eclipse all other royalty. In 1562, at the elec¬ 
tion of Maximilian to the title of King of the 
Romans, the Elector of Brandenburg, as great 
chamberlain, presented him the golden bason 
and napkin: the Elector of Saxony, as master 
of the horse, brought in a silver bushel, filled 
with oats; and the Elector Palatine, in virtue 
of his office, as lord steward, went to the 
kitchen, took thence two silver dishes, and 

•* Schnudt, toL V. p. 539, « IhiA. p. 340 J4*«. 

* Ibi^ Tol, tL clup. xlvir 
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CHAP, served them at the Imperial table. An opinion 
Emperor was superior in rank to all 
JJJ4, other monarchs, and that he represented the 
Roman QssarSf prevailed thro’out Europe: the 
idea, which was nourished by the vanity of the 
German nation, gave rise to the most unlimited 
pretensions, on various occasions. ^ 

Powew of If the real and solid advantages of this high 

Ae H^ttn- 80 small, those which Maximilian 

g&nan ' 

kings. derived from his Hungarian title and domi¬ 
nions, could scarcely be considered as more 
valuable. He possessed in fact only a. very 
limited portion of that extensive kingdom, . 
comprising the northern provinces which lye ’ 
below the Carpathian mountains; bounded to¬ 
wards Transylvania, by the river Teisse, the 
Tibiscus of the Romans, on whose banks Prince 
Eugene defeated the Turks, early in the last 
century, with such prodigious slaughter *. 
Buda, the capital, together with the southern 
part of Hungary, and all Sclavonia, as well as 
Croatia, belonged to the Ottoman Sultans. 
Sigeth and Giula, two considerable cities which 
had recently fallen into the hands of Selim the 
Second, were retained by him at the truce of 
1566, concluded between Austria and the Forte.* 

John Sigismund Zapoli, Prince of Transylva¬ 
nia, who had so long contested for the sovereign¬ 
ty of that province, dying in 1571; the states^or 

y Schmidlv voL p« 54A* 

> Busbequius* Leg. Turc. £piatol«» Lug. Batam* 16331 P* ^7 
and 19. . 

• Sacy# yoL n. p. 51— 55 * 
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rather the people^ had elected in his place, a c h a P. 
qobleman of valor, activity, and capacity, by . 
name Stephen Qathori, who might be considered 1574. 
as equally dependant on the German and the 
Turkish emperors. Even the part of Hungary 
which Maximilian retained, perpetually deso¬ 
lated by the Ottoman incursions, waa depopu¬ 
lated and held by a precarious tenure It ap- Vut ex¬ 
pears from the account or report which he pre- 
sented to the Diet at Ratisbon, a short time ing gar- 
before his decease, that the annual expence in- 
curred by the garrisons maintained on the Ot¬ 
toman frontier, amounted to near one mijiion, 
seven hundred thousand Florins His power 
likewise as king, scarcely exceeded the prero¬ 
gatives entrusted to the Polish monarchs; while 
on the other hand, the Hungarian Magnates or 
grandees possessed an absolute and almost un¬ 
limited authority over their vassals, which it was 
dangerous to attack, or even to oppose. The 
people, equally destitute of energy, as of means 
to resist, remained in a state of abject subjec¬ 
tion, superstition, and ignorance. Even the Natan of 
vast armies, raised by the joint contributions »nn«efc 
of the Emperor and empire, notwithstanding 
their apparent strength, manifested in the field 
every symptom of weakness: the officers were 
perpetually employed in preventing, or extin¬ 
guishing the dissmisions, inevitable among sol- 

^ Sacy, vol.iL p.57—4o. Sdunidt, ToLviiL’ p.318. . Botbeq. 

EpiitoUe, Legal. Tore. p. 19—4X. 

‘ luiiidred and aixtjr thowtnd fWndi itfrliff S chmlilt , 

wd. Tiii. p. 370, 37i> and p. 380, 381. 
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CHAP, diers of different manners, religions, and na* 
. . tions. The Bohemians and Hungarians, sprung 

S574. from Sclavonian origin, treated the Germans 
with contempt, as deficient in bravery; while 
the quiet and passive valor of the latter troops, 
disdained the impetuous fury by which their 
more barbarous comrades were distinguished, 
as only proper for incursions, inroads, and skir> 
mishes. This want of harmony in the Imperial 
camps, which formed an insurmountable impe* 
diment to the operations of war, gave a great 
advantage to the enemy. *' 

Her^tary It was from his Bohemian and Austrian do- 
minions, strictly so -denominated, that Maximi* 
liao. lian derived his principal consideration, strength, 
and resources. Even of these last mentioned 
territories, the bequest of Ferdinand the First 
his father, diminished a considerable portion. By 
his last will, arrogating or assuming the right, he 
left to his second son, Ferdinand, the County 
of Tyrol, Alsace, the Brisgaw, and his scatter¬ 
ed possessions situate in the circle of Swabia. 
To the third, the Archduke Charles, he gave 
the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola*. 
These immense defalcations left Maximilian a 
very limited tract of country, and the collateral 
branches were not totally reunited under one 
head, till the reign of the Emperor Leopold, in 
1665, near a century later. After the terminal 
nation of the sixteenth century, we find scarcely 

® Schmidty toL tu» p«54i—-543. 

* Ibid* iroL viii. p. H&$$, toL ii. p. 
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any instance among the Germans, in which in- c H A P. 
dependant fiefs or territories were granted by ■ j 
sovereigns, to younger children. The right of *574. 
primogeniture, together with the obvious advan¬ 
tages of keeping the succession undivided, pre¬ 
vented those pernicious proofs of paternal affec¬ 
tion, and reduced the younger sons to a strict 
dependance on the chief of the family. The 
kingdom of Bohemia, it must however be re¬ 
membered, at the period under our review, com¬ 
prised as dependancies, the provinces of Silesia, 
Moravia, and Lusatia; the first and the last of 
which have since been dissevered from that 
crown; the former being united to Prussia, the 
latter to Saxony. In 1574, when Bohemia, with 
these important territorial additions, was joined 
to Upper and Lower Austria, they formed a 
compact and powerful state. Maximilian’s au- Limited 
thority was not however by any means arbi- 
trary, even among this part of his subjects, nign. 
The representatives of all the provinces were 
convoked, whenever supplies were wanted; and 
their formal consent to every imposition became 
requisite, before taxes could be levied on the 
people. We find that in 1566, a period of the 
most pressing exigency, when on the arrival of 
Selim the Second in the camp before Sigeth, a 
vigorous and active campaign was expected, 
which demanded instant preparations; the £m- 
peror could not impose the slightest contribu¬ 
tion, till he had assembled the States, and ob¬ 
tained their approbation.' 

' Schmidt, ToLTuLp.414, 
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CHAP. In the list of the European powers, Maximi* 

^ . lian the Second, if divested of the consideration 

*574. annexed to the Imperial title and prerogatives, 
could scarcely he regarded as occupying the 
third rank. Spain and France were each, far 
superior: Philip the Second alone had at his 
disposal greater resources, than all the other 
combined sovereigns of Europe. Even Eng¬ 
land and Portugal in 1574, enjoyed on many 
occasions, a superior national consequence, 
while they possessed a much more extended 
•wenue*. commerce. The revenues of Bohemia and Aus¬ 
tria were hy no means ample; and those coun¬ 
tries, tho’ occupying a large geographical space, 
were destitute of a single maritime port. Trieste 
and Fiume, towns situate upon the Adriatic, 
were included in the dominions of Charles, 
Duke of Styria. The mines of Schwatz, in the 
Connty of Tyrol, produced annually, on an 
average, silver to the amount of near two mil¬ 
lions of Florins; but, the expences of working 
them were considerable, and they belonged to 
Ferdinand, the brother of Maximilian. * 

Stauof The firm adherence of the Austrian princes 
to the Catholic religion, and to the Romish see, 
liMtic*. prevented the doctrines or followers of Luther, 
from ever attaining beyond a very limited point 
power, in the territories subject to their con- 
troul; but, the united authority. Imperial and 
Papal, could not contain the clergy within tbe 
bounds of celibacy. All the letters of Ferdi¬ 
nand the First, addressed to Pius the Fourth, - 

* Sckaidlk wLA 545^546. 
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attest in the strongest terms the impracticability chap. 
of restraining priests, and even monks, from . . 

marrying, or from living in avowed commerce 1574. 
with concubines. Hence arose the pressing, 
tho* ineffectual entreaties of that prince, to the 
Pope, to permit the clergy to contract mar- ** 
riages. Tbo’ the pontiffs would never relax on 
this point, it became nevertheless, indispensable 
to connive at the unions so formed, and to al-' 
low them to be considered as legitimate i since 
otherwise, the people in many districts, must 
have been totally deprived df ecclesiastics, to 
officiate in the Catholic churches By an in¬ 
quest taken of the convents in Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, in 1563, it appeared 
that in one hundred and twenty-two monas¬ 
teries, containing four hundred and thirty-six 
monks, and one hundred and sixly-eight nuns ; 
there existed no less a proportion than one 
hundred and ninety-nine concubines, fifty-five 
married women, and four hundred and forty- 
three children.' 

This evil, resulting from the genius and pro- state of 
hibitions of the Catholic religion, or perhaps ’****^ 
more properly to speak, from the policy of the 
Romish pontiffi, was in some measure connect¬ 
ed with another defect by which Austria and 
Btffiemia were characterise; the want of pro¬ 
per seminaries of education for youth. Uni- SembaM 
versities, it is true, were established at Prague, ‘^‘***®^* 
and at Vienna: but, so deficient were th^in 

* Schmid^ vot vnL chap. miL aod p. 

^ Bnd. Td.v)ii. t.iSa. Note. ' 
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CHAP, professors of learning or of merit, that the no- 

. , bility became reduced to the necessity of send- 

1574. ing their children to other places of instruction. 
The university of,Wittemberg in Saxony, under 
the auspices of Luther and his followers, had 
risen to a high degree of celebrity; and not¬ 
withstanding the injunctions issued by the 
Austrian government, with a view to prevent 
any of their subjects from repairing thither, 
that city was generally preferred to every other 
in Germany. Neither the fine arts, nor the 
sciences, had made any great progress in the 
hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, 
at this period. Even the German language, pe¬ 
culiarly as spoken at Vienna, was rude, unhar- 
monious, and little cultivated by men of leU 
ters. The elegant epistles of the Baron de 
Busbeck, commonly called Busbequius, which 
contain so much information on the Turkish 
court, capital, and manners, were written not 
in German, but in Latin. He was the embas¬ 
sador of Ferdinand the First, to Sultan Soly- 
man the Second; as he was at a subsequent 
period of his life, the minister of the Emperor 
Rodolph the Second, to Henry the Third, King 
of France. His letters or dispatches during 
both these diplomatic missions, whether consi- 
dered as political, historical, or literary compo¬ 
sitions, are models of good sense and talent. 
They contain an infinity of curious matter, 
anecdotes, reflexions, and details of the most 
instructive nature. Busbequius, who was by 
birth a Fleming, died in France, as he was on 

his 
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>)s return to Vienna, in 1592, at the age of c h a p, 
seventy. We cannot sufficiently regret that . 
Germany at that period, should have produced 
so few men who can challenge any comparison 
with Busbequios. ‘ 

Vienna began to be considered under Ferdi* 

Hand the First, and Maximilian the Second, as 
the ordinary residence or capital of the Ger¬ 
man emperors; though they frequently trans¬ 
ferred their court to Prague, in order to conci¬ 
liate the affections of their Bohemian subjects, 
or .to inspect personally the condition of that 
kingdom. Ferdinand procured from the States, 
convoked in 1547, a declaration that the crown 
was hereditary, and not elecUve. Perhaps, the TotiinoDy 
most glorious testimony to the virtues of a so- 5 ^ 
vereign, as well as to the felicity of a people un- baMidono 
der a wise and vigilant administration, contained. 
in history, is the attestation'given by the embas- som and 
sadors of Bohemia, to the Polish nation, in fa- 
vour of Maximilian the Second, when he became ****^* 
a candidate for the crown of Poland, after the 
<flightofHenryofValoisin'i574from Cracow. It 
ought to be engraven over the thrones of princes, 
as the highest excitement to similar exertions 
of beneficence, and as the greatest recompence 
in the power of man to bestow on virtue. In 
perusing the expressions of the affectionate 
gratitude of the Bohemians, we are penetrated 
with respect and pleasure; while we seem to 
behold a legislator, such as Pythagoras, or Solon, 

‘ Diet. Hilt. toLS. /MtOwbeq. 
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c H A P. depictured bj antiquity, occupied only in 
xin. dispensing happiness, extinguishing discord, 
*®d reviving the primitive simplicity of the 
early ages of the world It excites a melan¬ 
choly regret, to reflect that the reign of so ex¬ 
cellent a sovereign as Maximilian, was limited 
to the transitory period of twelve years; while 
Philip the Second, the scourge of his own sub¬ 
jects and of Europe, occupied the throne, dur¬ 
ing more than forty. The Romans might with 
equal reason have lamented, that the tyranny of 
, Tiberius lasted above twenty years, when the 
benign administration of Titos scarcely exceed* 
" ed as many, months. 

k Schmub, vol. viii. p> j88, 389* 
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CHAP. XIV, 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 

Vkno qf the German engnre. — History of Scucony^ from 
the commertcemerU ^ the sixteenth century^ to the year 
1574 . — Dominions^ revenues, and forces qf the Saxon 
Ekctors, at that period. —Progress qf Letters.—State of 
' the Electorate qf Brandenburg.—Qrctdual and progress 
she Elevation qf the Prussian monarchy. — History rf 
the Palatinate. — Crithation rf letters by the Electors 
Palatine.—Survey qf the German empire in the ims 
teenth cenlwy. — Bavaria. — Cleoes. — Brunsmck.— 
Mecklenburg.—Hesse. — Wirtemberg. — Number, and 
state qf the free Imperial cities. — General review qf 
Germas^ in 4.—Introduction of knowledge.-^ 
Characteristic virtues and vices qf the Germans.— 

Troops. — Landsquenets. — Arms. — Taxes. — Manners. 

— Commerce. —State qf the Hanseatic league.—Effects 
qf the religjious efferoeseence, caused by the r formation 
^ Luther.—Letters. — Arts. — Masmfactures. —Jih 
rispruience. 

T he Germanic body, at the period of which C H a 
we are treating, had already in a great , 
measure assumed the political form^ which it Oeneni 
continued to retain down to the commencement 
vA the present century. Durkag more than fouf 
hQBdr«d years, the electors, seven in number, 
had arrogated and escOTdsed the undisputed tccmh ce*. 
right of choosing the emperors; an exclusively* 

L % preten> 
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CHAP, pretension which had been sanctioned by the 
. . famous Constitution of Charles the Fourth, 

published in 1356, known in history by the 
name of “ the Golden Bull.” Every preroga* 
tive of royalty was annexed to the Electoral 
dignity; and they preceded^ if not in power 
and extent of dominion, at least in rank and 
eminence, all the other princes of the empire *. 
Three were ecclesiastical and elective; -namely, 
the Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves. 

* The vote of the King of Bohemia in the Elec* 
toral college, was exercised by the family of 
Austria, as occupying the throne of that coun* 
try: the remaining Electors were those of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and the Palatine of the 
Rhine. 

1500— The history of Saxony, during the greater 
8 u/d/.‘ part of the sixteenth century, becomes so much 
blended with the reign of Charles the Fifth, and 
his two successors, Ferdinand and Maximilian, 
as to be inseparable from them in all its great 
Fkvderic features. Frederic^ justly sumamed the Wise, 
AvWite. reigned over Saxony from the year 1500, 
declined, as contemporary historians assert^ tlie 
acceptance of the Imperial crown, offered him 
by his colleagues, after the death of Maximilian 
the First. He had seen, during the reigns of 
that Emperor, and his father Frederic t|ie Third, 
how little consequence or power so eminent a 
dignity conferred, unless supported by ample 
patrimonial revenues; and bow many expensive, 
or painful duties the office imposed. Conscious 

* Heii^ Tol. ii« p. 50>^x« 
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how unequal were bis own limited dominions, chap.. 
to the pressure of so vast a weight, he there- ^ 

fore exhorted the other Electors to make ,500-^ 
choice of the young King of Spain, Charles 
of Austria; who as possessor of such ample 
territories in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
Italy, could becomingly sustain the majesty of . 
the first ofiSce in the Christian world". The 
memorable example of Charles the Seventh of 
Bavaria, in the last century, who was raised by 
the intrigues of the French cabinet in 1741, to 
the same eminence, and who became the vic¬ 
tim of his own ambition; may enable us fully to 
appreciate as well as to admire the wisdom of 
Frederic, in disdaining and rejecting the Impe- 
^ sceptre. Under bis protection, towards the 
termination of his life, Luthei* first ventured to 
promulgate those religious doctrines, which 
produced so rapid and surprizing a revolution 
thro’out Europe. This protection appears, ne¬ 
vertheless, to have originated more in the Elec¬ 
tor’s opinion of Luther’s capacity and utility, 
considered in the capacity of a theological pro¬ 
fessor in the university of Wittemberg, which lio 
terary seminary be had recently founded; than 
from any thorough conviction, or zealous ad¬ 
herence to the tenets of the Reformation^. 
Frederic dying in his brother John, who 
succeeded him, embraced openly the Protestant 
frith; of his attachment to which he gave the 

^ p.118. Schmidt, vol ▼]. p. 190-^1^.. 

9 oi.i. li.340. 

• Schmidt, tot ti. p. *33—334. 
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CHAP, best prool^ by presenting in his own name) mad 
f in that of many other German princes, the cele- 
X5«5^ brated exposition, distinguished by the title of 
154A *e the Confession, of Augsburg.** It- was re¬ 
ceived by Charles tlie Fifth, during the Diet 
convoked in 1530, at that city. ** 

John Fre> The unfortunate John Frederic, who by his 
fether*8 decease became soon afterwards Elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, from the period of his accession, 
was regarded as the head of the Protestant in¬ 
terest in the German empire. His religious zeal 
induced him to join the ** League of Smalcald,** 
fetmed for the protection of the reformed re¬ 
ligion, to which act be fell a sacrifice. Aban¬ 
doned by his associates, betrayed by his minisJ 
ters, attacked by his own relations, and selected 
fer an exemplary chastisement by Charles the 
Fifth, whom he had individually irritated and 
offended j he was finally vanquished at the battle 
of Muhlborg, feught on the banks of the Elbe. 
Tramfer The Emperor, abusing the rights of vrar, in the 
person of John Frederic, as he had done at an 
nity earlier period of his life, after the victory of Pa^ 
Maurice, jjy jjjg terms which he imposed on Francis 
the First, while a prisoner at Madrid; and exer¬ 
cising the Imperial prerogative, in vi<^tion of 
his oath, to purposes of oppression ^ degraded 
the captive prince, by despoiling him of hia 
Electoral voice and dignity, while he was de¬ 
prived of almost all his hereditary dothiaions. 
These titles and territories Charles conferred on 

^ L’Ait Sc Vcrif. Td.iii. ■ 
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Maurice of Saxony, head of a younger branch chap. 
of the i^toral line $ who tiio* bittisdf a Pro* 
leetant, had neeertbelen attached himself to the 
Imuse of Austria, and carried arms against the 
chief of bis own family. Hie city of Gotha, to* 
getber with a small part of Tburingta, consti-. 
toted the portion reserred for the unhappy John 
Frederic, who was likewise detained a priaoner 
by the Emperor. In so humiliating a situatioo, 
be betrayed the most unshaken nuignanimity, 
and the most zealous adherence to the Protei* 
tant rdigton, for the defence of which he had 
sacrificed every iuferior consideration. It is cu* 
rions to reflet that his descendants atiU retain, 
after more than two hundred and sixty years, 
the diminished possessions allotted them by the 
rigor of Charles the Fifth. * 

Acting by virtue of his Impethd authorily, in 
the Diet assemUed at Augsburg, during the fid- 
lowing year j the Emperor proceeded puhlkkly _ 
to peribim the investiture of Maurice, who took ric^ 
posseesion of the dominiom and Electmal title 
of hh deposed relation. Charles did not, horw* 
ever, experience from him either the gratitude 
or the submissioa, oyer which he seemed to have 
acfttired a right, in consequence of so many 
benefits. Maurice, inceined at the Empet-or^s 
detentioii of his fiither-in-law, Philip, Land- 
mmwe of Hesse, the associate in arms of John 
Itedertc; and stung by the reproaches of his 
countrymen, who accused him of haying sacri* 
fieed his honor, no km than his rri%ion, to the 

* P£efiUi toL ii. p* 167—17a* Heiiif rol. !• p. ^85*—jSS* 
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c H A P. gratification of his ambition, determined to Te< 
. . deem' his character. After having nearly cap- 

1548^ tured the Emperor himself at Inspruck, and 
*ss 3 > reduced him to fly with precipitation from that 
city, the new Elector concluded at Passau, an 
accommodation with Ferdinand, King of (he 
Romans; by the articles of which treaty, the late 
regulations, civil and ecclesiastical, solemnly 
published by Charles the Fiftli, were rescinded 
and annulled. Liberty of conscience in die 
most extended degree, was granted to the Proi- 
testants thro’ont the empire, whfle the Land- 
grave at the same time obtained his freedom. 

Maurice did not long survive a transaction 
which covered him with so much personal 
glory, and which had rendered him the success¬ 
ful defender'of the Germania rights, civil as 
well as religious, nearly extinguished under the 
Doth of despotism of the Imperial power. He perished 
Maurice, early age of tbirty-two, in the battle of 

Sievershausen, gained over Albert, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, a prince who bad desolated Ger<r 
many by his ravages and depredations \ His pre¬ 
mature death, which took place during the mo¬ 
ment of victory, in the very act of expelling the 
enemy and invader of the repose of his coun¬ 
try when added to his talents, bis valor^ and 
successful attainment of the objecta of his am¬ 
bition;—this combination of qualities and cir¬ 
cumstances, have rendered him peculiarly illus- 

f Pfefieb ToLii. p.i74 — 179 * HmMi L p. 399—*404. A»> 
Mlti dc TEinpiret p. 44*— 45 ^. 
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trlous in the German annals of the sixteenth chap. 
century. As he left no male issue,' his brother, 
Augustus, succeeded to the Electoral title and ' 
dominions, notwithstanding the fruitless recla- 
mations of the deposed John Frederic, who vain. 
ly attempted to recover his forfeited patrimony; »»• 
Augustus, supported by the friendship of Fer. 
dinand. King of the Romans, maintained him. 
self in his new possession; received the inves. 
titure of Saxony from Maximilian the Second^ 
and transmitted those acquisitions to his poste* 
rity, by whom, notwithstanding the awful con- 
vulsions.which have recently agitated Germany, 
they are still enjoyed at the present time *. Des. 
titute of the shining and active qualifications of 
his predecessor, Augustus claims nevertheless 
high esteem as a sovereign. Warmly attached 
to the purity of the Lutheran doctrines,. he ar- 
dently exerted himself to prevent, or to sup. 
press the differences of religious opinion among 
the Protestants, which unfortunately began to 
manifest themselves, and to divide the party. 
Magnificent in his court, but oeconomical in 
his distribution of the public treasure, he excited 
equal affection and respect thro’out the empire. 
Augustus continued to reign in 1574, ^ 

The dominions subject to the Electors of Sax.i *574. 
ony at the period under our review, were not so 
extensive as at present j the Marquisate of Lusa. Ei«wL of 
tia, a fief of the Bohemian crovra, having been 

* L’Art de Verif. toI. iii. p. 417. Hei$^ toI. 4. p, j|. 

* L’Att dc V«rif. TOtOi. p.417. fttBH, voLiL p.ao8, 
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CHAP; ceded the Emperor Ferdinand the Second in 
. . i 635» to John George the First, at the treaty of 

*5^4. Prague*. The territories possessed by Frederic 
the Wise, and the antient Electoral house, only 
comprehended the part of Saxony, denominated 

the Electoral Circle ;'*-t<^ether with a portion 
of Thuringia, of which Wittemberg then formed 
the capital, and the ducal residence. The Mar> 
graviate of Misnia, which had been disserered, 
became re«united by the eleration of Maurice, 
to whom the province antecedently belonged. 
Dresden, situate in this division of Saxony, be* 
gan to be regarded as the metropolis ^ the 
electorate under Augustus, towards the con* 
duana of the sixteeaih centuiy; and its happy 
position on the Elbe, in a fertile country, soon 
contributed to its augmentation and emt^ilish- 
mentS The Electorate of Saxony miglit be 
esteemed the most favored part of the German 
empire, in soil, productions, and popolation i 
watered thro'out its t^de extent by the Elbe, 
MOiury and abounding in natural advantages. Johtx 
Frederic, during the progress of the war which 
terminate so ifotally for bis family, evinced 
the resources of which he was possessed; His 
troops did not fall short of tweoty>six thou* 
sand; a prodigious body of forces at that period 
ef time: when defeated at Muhlbei^, he had 
fifteen diousand native Saxons under his imme* 
Revuiuo. £ate command*. His revenues, which were very 

i Pfeffiela voLU* p*330« 

^ Hei»i ToLiL pa ftj#. Sckmid^ toL vi. p. 19I9 tMl p* 314; 

andvoUvii. ^Sd 9 » udp. «nd{H874p. ^75. 

I Pfeffcl# VoUii. p«id9» 
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ample, became augmented under Maurice and chap. 
Augustus. The silver mines of Schneeberg 
in Misnia, proved the roost profitable of any 
in Germany. In the year 1477, near a century 
earlier than the time under our survey, Albert, 

Duke of Saxony, was publickiy served at din» 
ner, on a blodc of silver, at Schneeberg, of so 
prodigious a size, that from it were extracted 
four hundred quintals of that metal'”. This 
species of barbarous splendor, more Mexican 
than European, reminds us of Montezuma or 
Atabalipa. The produce of the Saxon mines in 
,the sixteenth century, continued to be still very 
large, and formed a considerable artide of the 
public revenue. 

No university in the empire enjoyed so high yn««w«- 
a reputation, or attracted to it so great a num. ^ 
ber of students as Wittemberg. The celebrity 
of Luther, and the emancipation which he had 
introduced in many branches of letters, as well i<«uen. 
as in religion, conduced to give it an advantage ‘ 
over the Catholic seminaries of education. Lu<. LmHer. 
ther himself, after having acted so distinguished 
a part on the theatre of the world, and dimin* 
ished the papal influence thro*out a vast part of 
Europe; was fortunately removed by death from ' 
being a witness to the subversion of the family 
under whom he had propagated his doctrines, 
from whom he had always derived security 
and protection. He expired at Isleben, in the 
County of Mansfeldt, the place of his nativity; 
and his body was interred at Wittemberg, with 

* Scluoidt, toLt. p.ri5. 
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CHAP, extraordinary sojemmity. Charles the Fifth* 

. after his victory at Muhlberg, having visited 
1574. the church in which were deposited Luther’s , 
ashes* was exhorted by some of his attendants* 
to order the tomb to be broken open. Philip 
the Second* his son* would assuredly have fol¬ 
lowed the advice* and have caused the reform¬ 
er’s bones to be treated with every species of 
indignity. But success had not sufficiently cor¬ 
rupted Charles’s natural character and disposi¬ 
tion* to render him capable of listening to the 
suggestion. ** It is with the living* and not 
** with the dead*” said he, “ that I wage war : 
** let him repose in peace; he has* already met 
his judgeThe magnanimous moderation 
of this conduct* in an age when the sanctity of 
the Sepulchre afforded- no asylum from bigotry 
and animosity* excite surprize; and may justify 
the opinion* that Chai'les, however- necessitated 
from his situation to oppose the progress of 
Lutheranism* did not altogether condemn the 
principles of the reformer himself.. 


State o£ 
Bnmdeii- 
burg, in 
the eix- 
teenth cen¬ 
tury. 


The Prussian monarchy* which occupied so 
respectable a place down to the year i $06* among 
the great powers of Europe* was only in its in¬ 
fancy during the sixteenth century; and'in the 


. MXJ— 
IJ71. 
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contracted territories of the Margraves of Bran* chap. 
denburg, it seemed not easy to foresee the future . 
elevation of that family. Frederic of Hohen- 
zollern, Burgrave, or Governor of Nuremburg *57»* 
in Franconia, having purchased the Marquisate 
from the Emperor Sigismund, of the house of 
Luxembourg, for the sum of four hundred thou* 
sand Ducats, about the year 1415 j transmitted it, 
together with the Electoral dignity, to his de* 
scendants^ Joachim the First, who died in 1535, 
a prince of activity and merit, zealously attached 
to the Catholic church, manifested an anxiety 
for its maintenance thro’out bis dominions. But,' 
under his son and successor, Joachim the Se¬ 
cond, the Lutheran religion became adopted 
thro*out the Electorate. This change in bis faith, 
does not however appear to have influenced his 
political conduct, as he remained unshaken in 
his adherence to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
during the troubles occasioned by the ** League 
of Sraalcald,” and refused to enter into the 
confederacy of Frotestant princes; though after 
the conclusion of the war, be exerted every 
effort, in conjunction with lyiaurice, the new 
Elector of Saxony, to procure the enlargement 
of the Landgrave of Hesse. Previous to his 
decease, he obtained in 1569, from Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, last sovereign of the 
Dynasty of Jagellon, the right of succession to 
the dominions of Albert Frederic of Brandeo*. 
burg, Duke of Prussia, on the contingent event 

• 

• L’Aitd^Verif. Tol.iiL p.rar. 
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c H A p. ef that prince's death without issueJoachim 
, the Second, a lover of the arts, pacific, mode^ 
,415^ rate, and an enemy to persecution, was suc- 
ceedcd in 1571, by John George his son. 

1574. The part of Germany, subject to the Electors 
Territoritt. Brandenburg at this period, in itself neither 
extensive, fertile, nor commercial, was limited 
to the sterile tract of country, denominated ** the 
old, middle, and new March." Even the latter 
of these small districts had been dismembered 
from the others, in consequence of the rig^t 
exercised by sovereign princes in that age, of 
bequeathing a portion of their dominions to 
their youi^r sons; and only became re>united 
by John George, soon after his accession, at 
t^ death of lus uncle, without male issue*. 
The soil was in general sandy and barren, the 
population thin, and the state of industry lan¬ 
guid. Sltettin, and the mouths of the Od«r, toge¬ 
ther with the tract of coast extending along the 
southern shore of the Baltic, almost to the banks 
of the Vistula, beloi^d to the Dukes of Pome¬ 
rania } the Margraves of Brandenburg not pos* 
sesung any territories which confined on that sea. 
Thmr possessions were among the least favored 
by nature, of any in the German empire; nor 
did Berlin, which place, was idread|y bMome the 
aqutal, contain any object of osuriosity or of 
magnificence. The sciences, which penetrated 
slowly, were Htde cultivated, notwithstanding. 

P Schmidtf toU vii* p« jax aiid 33 a* L’Art de VerlL vol. liL 
P' 5»9* 

^ L’Art de Vetif# vAiil p* 53<>* 
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the foundation of a university at. Frankfort on c h a 
the Oder, by Joachim the First, as early as 1506 
His son, when he embraced the Reformation of 
Luther, obtained some augmentation of power 
and territory, by the seizure and secularization fomu^n 
of all the bisbopricks in his dominions; among 
which, those of Brandenburg, Havelburg, and 
Lebus, constituted the chief*: but it was not till Pn>Mian 
the seventeenth century, that the grandeur of “®"**^y* 
his descendants began to manifest itself Their 
progress has been one of the most rapid and ex> 
traordinary, recorded in modern annals. John 
Sigismund, after the extinction of the Dukes of 
Cleves, which took place in 1609, seized on a 
portion of their ample inheritance, comprehend¬ 
ing the duchy of Cleves properly 30 denomi¬ 
nated, together with the Counties of La Mark 
spad Ravensperg, which were ultimately ad¬ 
judged to^ and retained by his family*. In i6i8, 
be succeeded to the extensive duchy of Prussia, 
become vacant by the demise of Albert Fre¬ 
deric, his father-in-law'. This important ac- AcqnUt. 
quiaitioB, by giving him a line of coast, bar- 
hwnn, and rivers, extending from tlie borders ^*™***** 
of Courland, nearly to the mouth of the Vistula, 
reodtf ed him one of the most powerful princes 
of the North- Rut, the local intervention of 
Polish Prussia between his Electoral and his 
d u c al , dominions, thua completely separating 

1 ^ “*• P- ^*9" * ibiA 

,oLU. p. ,49. L’Artd* Verif.p.539. Hei«, votii. 

• IkiM» ToLiL I.*ait.eeTerir. <vol.iR p.,30, 
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CHAP, them from each other, left the Margraves of 
^ , Brandenburg open to perpetual attack, both 

!/;<. from Sweden and from Poland; either of which 
powers possessed the facility of invading and 
overrunning almost, at their pleasure, the iso- 
Fred^ lated duchy of Prussia. The treaty of West- 
phalia in • 1648, conferred on Frederic Wil¬ 
liam, commonly denominated in history the 
“ Great Elector,” the eventual succession to 
the archbishoprick of Magdeburg; while it gave 
|iim the actual possession of the bishopricks 
of Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin, together 
with the province of Eastern Pomerania*. In 
1657 he liberated his duchy of Prussia, from its 
feudal vassalage to the'Republic of Poland; and 
before his decease he obtained from the Emperoil 
Leopold the First, the little Circle of Schwibus.' 
Fraderic Frederic the First, his successor, procured 
dicFint. from the Imperial court, in the year 1700, his ' 
elevation to the royal dignity, together with the 
prerogatives annexed to a crowned head, by the 
title of Xtng of Prussia; a title which was suc¬ 
cessively recognized by all the European powers. 
This act, though it probably originated as much 
in personal vanity, as from profound ambi¬ 
tion, yet has aided in no small degree by its 
consequences, the other causes of the greatness 
of the family of Brandenburg*. The County of 
Tecklenburg, and subsequently, the principality 
of JNeuchatel in Switzerland, devolved to the 

* Amulet de I’EmpirtF p. 54a. FfefiUi Toi*u* p«357« 
f L’Art de Verif. imLilL p. ssh 53»« 

• Pfeffelt voLiis p« 4 ^i» 464s 
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new monarch in 1707, as composing part of c h ap. 
the patrimony of William the Third, King of . ^ 

England, and Prince of Orange*. His son, 1574. 
Fi'ederic William the First, added the Duchy of 
Upper Guelderland to his dominions, at the thefint. 
peace of Utrecht in 1714. ' By virtue of the 
treaty of Stockholm, concluded in 1720, he 
retained Stettin, which he had conquered from 
the crown of Sweden; together with the divi* 
sion of Swedish. Pomerania comprised between 
the rivers Oder and Pene, previohsly gained 
from Charles the Twelfth**. In 1731, the prin¬ 
cipality of Mceurs, the County of Lingen, and se¬ 
veral other lordships situate in the Austrian Bra¬ 
bant, were adjudged to him, in right of his de¬ 
scent from Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange. * 

But, all preceding acquisitions were obscured Frederic 
in the magnitude of those, made by Frederic *** 
the Second, surnamed the Great. The exten¬ 
sive and fertile province of Silesia, with the ex¬ 
ception of two small districts, Troppau and Ja- 
gerndorf; together with the county of Glatz, 
forming a part of the kingdom of Bohemia; were 
reduced to his obedience in 1741, and secured 
by a peace made with Austria, in the following 
year “. In 1744, on the decease of Charles, last 
prince of East Friesland, his troops took posses¬ 
sion of that country without molestation, by vir¬ 
tue of a donation made to bis family in 1694, from 
the Emperor Leopold *. The partition of Poland 
in 177a, by rendering him master of the rich and 

• L’Art deVerif.voUiii. p. 533. ** Idem, ibid. ‘ Ibid. p. 534. 

* Ibid. p. 53J. * lUd. P..333. 
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CHAP, extensive tract of country lying on both sides of 
^ , the Vistula, from the gates of Dantzic, to the 

*574- walls of Thom, together with the bishoprick of 
Ermeland ; enabled him to effect the invaluable 
object, of joining his Electoral dominions to the 
duchy of Prussia; thus forming an unintetTupt- 
ed line along the southern shore of the Baltic, 
from the frontiers of Samogitia, quite to those 
Fred^c of Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania. Under 
tSeS^d. reign of Frederic William the Second, the 
two Franconian Maigraviatesof Bareith and An* 
spach, which had been separated from the Mar* 
quisate of Brandenburg for near two centuries, 
were again united to it, by the voluntary cession 
or abdication of the reigning prince. A second 
partition of the unfortunate Republic of Poland, 
if possible, more iniquitous and more subversive 
of all justice than the first bad been; augmented 
. Frederic William's dominions by the addition 
of Dantzic, Thom, and the rich provinces of 
Posnania and Cujavia. Warsaw itself, together 
with a great surrounding territory, became lastly 
'Reflexion* swallowed up in the Prussian monarchy. So 
ev^** uninterrupted a series of acquisitions, made 
during a period, when the powers of Europe 
were constantly occupied in endeavours to pre¬ 
vent any state from acquiring a political pre¬ 
ponderance, or from greatly enlarging its pos¬ 
sessions at the expence of its neighbours; may 
be esteemed not one of the least singular events, 
by which modern times have been distinguished. 
From this point of eleva.tion, we have recently 
beheld Prussia crushed, dislnembered, and re¬ 
duced 
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duced by Bonaparte, in the course of a single 
campaign, to a state of depression and vassalage 
not less wonderful than ber preceding greatness: 
holding out to mankind one of the most awful, 
as well as impressive lessons, which Providence 
has exhibited to the nations of the world, since 
the filial era of the French revolution. 


The Electors Palatine of the Rhine might 
be justly regarded, during the whole course of gtatf rf 
the sixteenth century, as more powerful princes ^ 
than those of Brandenburg. The lo^aier Pala- 
tine, of which Heidelberg was then the capital, 
formed a considerable tract o€ country, situate 
on the banks of the Rhine and the Neckar, in 
a fertile, beautiful, and commercial part of Ger¬ 
many. Its local vicinity to' Jhe frontiers of 
France and of Flanders, compelled the Electors 
to fed an interest, and firecpiently to take an 
active share, in the disturbances of those states. 

The ujpper Palatinate, a detached and distant Blecton. 
province situated between Bohemia, Francohia, 
and Bavaria, which constituted a part of the 
Electoral dominions, added greatly to their poli¬ 
tical weight, as members of the Germanic body. 
Frederic the First, Elector Palatine, who di^ 
in 1476, was a martial and enterprizing prince, 
under whom the institution of disciplined troops, 
regularly trained to war, and retained under the 
standard af^r its conclusion, was first introduced 

M 2 into 
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CHAP, into the empire. Previous to his reign, armies 
were only composed of vassals or peasants, as- 
1450— sembled on an emergency, and immediately af- 
terwards disbanded. The Emperor Maximilian 
the First imitated the example set by Frederic 
in this particular ^ Two princes of the Pala* 
tine family, both of whose names were likewise 
Frederic, distinguished themselves gloriously in 
the succeeding century, at the memorable siege 
of Vienna in 1529, by Solyman the Second. 
While one of them attacked the Turkish army 
encamped before the walls of the city, the 
other gallantly and successfully defended the 
place. ‘ 

introdoc* Under Louis the Fifth, Luther began to dis- 
seminate his doctrines at Heidelberg, which 
tion. ' were eagerly and generally imbibed; the mo> 
derate character of the Elector, by a felicity 
rare in that age, permitting the utmost freedom 
of religious opinion, though he continued, him- 
1530— self, to profess the Catholic faith. Hid succes- 
^ss 9 ' sors, who withdrew from the Romish see, openly 
declared their adherence to Lutheranism; but, 
on the accession of Frederic the Third, a new 
ecclesiastical revolution took place. He was the 
first among the Protestant German princes, who 
introduced and professed the reformed religion, 
denominated Calvinism. As the toleration ac* 
corded by the Peace of religion,” to those 
who embraced the Confession of Augsburg,** 


f L’Art de Vcrif. p. 325, Schmidt^ voL vi. p.57* 

s F£ificl» voUiu p«Z 45 * L’Aitde Vcrif. yoliiL 
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4id not in a strict and legal sense, extend to, c H A P. 
or include the followers of Calvin, Frederic . . 

might have been proscribed, and put to the tssor- 
Ban of the empire: nor did he owe his escape 
so much to the lenity or friendship of the Lu¬ 
therans, as to the mild generosity of Maximilian 
the Second, who then , filled the Imperial throne, 
and who was an enemy to every species of per¬ 
secution. " 

Frederic the Third, animated with, zeal for *Ji9— 
the support of the Protestant cause, took an 
active part in the wars which desolated the ** TkW* 
kingdom of France under Charles the Ninth; 
protected all the French exiles 'who fied to bis 
court or dominions; and twice sent succours, 
under the command of his son, John Casimir, 
to Louis, Prince of Cond6, then in arms, at 
the head of the Hugonots. Not content with 
these unequivocal proofs of bis disposition, he • 
reserved the most mortifying treatment for the 
arrival of Henry, Duke of Anjou. That young i£» 
prince, newly elected to the crown of Poland, ^^‘*^*'* 
having accepted the Elector’s invitation to pass p^a 
through Heidelbei'g, in his way from Paris to 
Cracow, was received by him with every mark 
of indignant resentment; entertained in a hall, 
on the walls of which was depictured the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholemew; and served by French 
refugees during the repast. Frederic even car¬ 
ried his vei^eance so far, as to dedaim with 
animation against the authors of that atrocious 

^ Schmidtf ToLvifi. 300* ' 
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of Heidel¬ 
berg. 


act, and to lament the &te of Coligni. We 
scarcely know how to condemn a conduct, 
which although it might be regarded as a via* 
lation of the laws of hospitality, yet expressed 
the generous abhorrence, excited by the recent 
recollection of a massacre unexampled in the 
history of mankind, and in which Henry bore 
a distinguised personal share. ‘ 

The Palatinate was not only one of the richest, 
but, one of the most improved and polished 
parts of the empire: the university of Heidel* 
berg, founded towards the conclusion Of the 
fourteenth century, and which formed the first 
institution of that kind known in Germany, pro* 
duced many illustrious personsThe Electors 
Palatine peculiarly distinguished themselves as 
the protectors of letters; and so early as the year 
1421, Louis the Third bequeathed to the univer* 
sity, his library. An enumeration of the literary 
works which it contained, may serve to convey 
BO inaccurate idea of the state of knowledge, 
and the progress of the human mind, before 
the discovery of printing had more widely dis* 
seminated information. The volumes, in num¬ 
ber only one hundred and fifty-two, consisted 
entirely of manuscripts; * and many of them 
were already written, not on parchment, but 
upon paper, which article was then procured 
from Venice. Of these productions, eighty- 
nine were theological treatises; forty-five were 

* Mezetai, roi.ix. p.ii». DeTbou, voLviL p. aS. 

^ L’Art de Verif. ^ iii. p. 334. 
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upon medicine; seven, on the canon law; five, c ^ A P. 
on the civil law: six, upon astronomy and . — 
philosophy: not one, upon history. Such was 1574* 
the nature or genius of the studies, then pro¬ 
secuted and held in estimation among the Ger¬ 
mans. ' 

Otho Henry, during his short reign of only Palatine' 
three years, began the celebrated collection of 
books and manuscripts, known by the name of 
the Palatine Library which was greatly 
augmented by his successors. The most valu¬ 
able part of it was sent by the Duke of Bava¬ 
ria, in 1621, as a present to Gregory the Fif¬ 
teenth, who then filled the papal chair, after 
the sack of Heidelberg, and the expulsion of 
the unfortunate Elector, Frederic the Fifth., 
son-in-law to James the First, King of England, 
from his capital and dominions. CEcolampadius, 
Melancthon, Bucer, and many of the most 
eminent reformers, studied at the university of 
Heidelberg, which attained to a high reputa¬ 
tion at the commencement of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury The persecutions of Philip the Second 
in the Netherlands, operated favorably on the 
population df the Palatinate; as the civil wars 
under Charles the Ninth of France had done, 
nearly at the same period. Frederic the Third 
received the e:tpatriated Protestants j and hav¬ 
ing dissolved the monastery of Frankendal, be 
founded there a city| which being immediately 

1 Schmidlt .vq1.v. p«|ao»5az« 

^ Art* df Vfdf* aa;* 
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CHAP, peopled with Flemings, soon became one of 
, the most considerable in his territories. “ 

Heidelberg, the capital and residence of the 
Rude mag. Electors Palatine in the sixteenth century, dis- 
rf the played a rude magnificence, of which the pre- 
Eiectort. sent age can scarcely form an adequate concep¬ 
tion. Frederic the Third kept a tame lion in 
his palace, which mingled among the domestics, 
entered the chamber of the Electress, and daily 
received his food at her feet. The motive for 
taming and retaining such an animal, which 
was not less singular than the fact itself, arose 
only from the Elector having immemorially 
worn on his shield, the figure of a lion, as his 
armorial bearing. This prince continued to 
reign at the period under our consideration. “ 


State of So disposed were the minds of men towards 
th^ human religious innovation, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and so weary was mankind 
at the time become of the pecuniary exactions of the 
app^* * Romish church j that in less than fifty years 
after the appearance of Luther, the greater 
portion of Germany had withdrawn itself from 
their obedience to the Holy See. The exam¬ 
ple, exhibited by the three secular Electors, was 
followed by the inferior princes, nobility, and 

Heisty Tol. iio p* aSs* 

• L’Art de Verif. toL iii. p. 3a4* 
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almost all the free, imperial cities. On the chap. 
other hand, the bisliops and dignified ecclesias> . . 

tics in general, who adhered to the antient 
faith,, formed a powerful phalanx, ranged under 
the papal and imperial banners. The famous 
clause, inserted by Ferdinand the First, into 
the Constitutions of the Diet of Augsburg in 
1555, denominated the Ecclesiastical Re* 
servation j’* preserving the property of the 
Catholic church from further dilapidation, 
formed a bulwark impregnable by all the efforts 
of the Protestants The bonds of religious 
union, which had been originally so strong be¬ 
tween the members of that communion, were 
likewise exceedingly weakened by the introduc¬ 
tion of the doctrines of Calvin, Zuinglius, and 
other reformers, who either openly rejected the 
** Confessioti of Augsburg,’* or explained its 
expressions in a manner favorable to their own 
opinions. Notwithstanding these obstacles or Ftx>gtcwaf 
dissensions, the princes and states who bad 
embraced the reformation before the.middle of 
the sixteenth century, far outweighed in politi¬ 
cal power and resources, as well as exceeded in 
numbers, those who remained firm in their ori¬ 
ginal persuasion. At the head of the Catholics, 
almost alone, if we except the Imperial family, 
stood the Dukes of Bavaria and Cleves. The 
Protestants were masters of the remainder of . 
the empire. The Dukes of Brunswic, Meck¬ 
lenburg, and Wirtembergj the Landgrave of 

S Pfefliel, toL ii. p. 181, 18a. 
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CHAP Hesse, and a croud of petty princes had eiu* 
^xiv. braced the Lutheran, or the Calvinist doc-,, 
trines." 

1574. The Dukes of Bavaria, and the Electors Pa- 
. latine, sprung from a common origin, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The former 
princes, at the period under our review, pos¬ 
sessed a very considerable tract of country, ex¬ 
tending from the southern bank of the Danube, 
to the Alps which divide Bavaria from the 
Tyrol; though they had not then acquired 
either the Electoral dignity, or the upper Fahu 
tinate, to both of which they subsequently at¬ 
tained under the Emperor Ferdinand the Se¬ 
cond, during the course of hostilities denomi¬ 
nated in history, ** the war of thirty years.” 
Bavaria, whether from the vigilance of its sove¬ 
reigns, or from the disposition of the people, 
inclined to superstition, and averse to novelty; 
formed the part of Germany in which the Lu¬ 
theran opinions had met with the least favorable 
reception. William the First, who zcaloudy 
adhered to the antient religion, entered into 
the “ Catholic league,” at Nuremberg, in 1538. 
His son, Albert the Third, who acceded in 
1550, was regarded as one of the firmest sup¬ 
ports of the Romish faith and see. His con. 
nexion with the house of Austria, by his mar¬ 
riage with the Arch-duchess Anne, daughter of 
Ferdinand the First, attached him by political 
ties to the Imperial family, and strengthened 

* 8c]iiiiidt> voLtoL p.9—>4* 

his 
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his other motives for opposing tlie progress of c h a p. 
the Reformation.' . . 

William, Duke of Cleves and Juliers, makes 1539— 
a conspicuous figure in the history of the Ger- 
man empire, under the reign of Charles the 
Tifth. Incensed at the Emperor’s refusal to 
desist from his pretensions to the duchy of 
Guelderland, William entered into the closest 
bonds of political friendship with Francis the 
First; and having joined his own forces to 
those of the French monarch, he attacked and 
routed the Imperial troops. But, his prosperity 
proved of short duration. Compelled to demand 
forgiveness at the feet of Charles, and to cede 
the province of Guelderland, which be had 
disputed; his pardon was sealed by the renun¬ 
ciation of Jane d’Albret, daughter of Henry, 

King of Navarre, niece of Francis, to whom 
be had been betrothed; and finally cemented 
by his marriage with Mary, daughter of Ferdi¬ 
nand, King of the Romans. The remainder 
of his reign was passed in cultivating the arts 
of peace; and his adherence to the Catholic 
religion, untinctured with zeal or bigotry, left 
a free entrance among his subjects, to the new 
opinions, which were favored by the vicinity of 
Holland and the Palatinate. * 

The dominions of the family of Brunswic, 
which had been divided early in the fifteendi 1/74. 
century, among the princes of that bouse; 
formed two independant states; namdy those 

' L’Art* de Verif. yol. uL p* 406* Schmidti toI* yiiL p. a—4* * 

* ibid. p. 187* Mwpldtf Xud* p. 3* 
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c H A P. of Wolfenbuttel, and^ of Lunenburg. Ernest 
the First, head of the younger branch, having 
i;x4_ imbibed the precepts of Luther at the univer* 
*574* sity of Wittemberg, while there engaged in pron 
secuting his studies; became one of the most 
zealous proselytes of the new doctrines, which 
spread .rapidly among his subjects. But, in the 
Reign of ducby of Brunswic Wolfenbuttel, the Cathol(c 
Henry. faith, supported by Henry, sovereign of the 
country, made a long and vigorous, resistance. 
He was a turbulent and martial prince, equally 
an enemy to bis own repose, and to the tran¬ 
quillity of Germany. His attempts to reduce 
by force of arms, and to punish the cities of 
Brunswic, and of Goslar, which enjoyed very 
extensive immunities approaching to political 
independance, drew upon him the resentment 
of ** the League of Smalcald.** After having 
been driven out of his dominions, by that 
powerful confederacy; on his return with a 
body of French troops, he was routed, taken 
prisoner, and confined by the Landgrave of 
Hesse, in the fortress of Ziegenhain. - In con- 
sequence of the victory of Muhlberg, and the 
humiliation of the Protestant party, the Duke 
being again released, was reinstated by Charles 
the Fifth, in his dignity. At the memoraUe 
battle of Sievershausen, to which allusion has 
already been made, gained by Maurice, Hec¬ 
tor of Saxony, over Albert of Brandenlmrg^ 
in which action Maurice perished; Henry, 
who was there present, lost his two eldest sons* 
This act formed his last exertion of military 

prowess; 
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prowess; and before his decease he renounced chap. 
the Catholic religion, of which, during fifty . ^ 

years he had been the ardent' defender. His 1514— 
son and successor, Julius, who had embraced 
Lutheranism previous to his father’s renuncia¬ 
tion, not only confirmed its progress, but with¬ 
drew his people from any subjection to the 
church of Rome. ‘ 

The extensive country of Mecklenburg, ex- MecUen- 
tending from the frontiers of Holstein and the 
Elbe, to the borders of Pomerania, and the 
vicinity of the Oder, along the southern shore 
of the Baltic, comprehending the cities of 
Wismar and of Rostock; was, like Brunswic, 
divided in the sixteenth century, between two 
princes of the same house, in nearly equal por¬ 
tions: they were denominated from their re¬ 
spective capitals, Schwerin, and Gustrow. Simi¬ 
lar, too, in another point of view, to Brunswic, 
the Protestant doctrihes, which had been re¬ 
ceived and adopted by the Duke of Schwerin 
as early as 1530, did not become the predomi¬ 
nant religion of Gustrow, till after the year 
> 547 - “ 

There is no character more distinimished on 

O IC74 

the theatre of Germany, from the accession, n^.,. 
down to the abdication of the Emperor Charles c^***c^ 
the Fifth, than that of Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse Cassek His history becomes necessarily Reign <£ 
interwoven with all the important transactions **®’^*’' 
of the period, in the greater part of which 

* L’Art de Verif. vol.ilL p.431, 4j». Sdunidt, roLvii.p.i3S 

and *05—ao;. PfeSfel, voL iL p. 1S6. 

* L’Art de Verif. toL ni. p.491,499. 
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c H A P. he bore an eminent share. An early convert 
. ■ to Lutheranism, his arms and counsels were 

1S09— steadily employed in maintaining the ^h 
which he had espoused : but, he found it im¬ 
possible to reconcile Luther himself widi Zuin- 
glius, on the article of the Eucharist; and 
after three days pamed in fruitless conferences 
at Marburg, a town of Hesse, the two reformers 
separated, without coming to an agreement 
upon any point of doctrine. Philip, who ad¬ 
hered invariably to the ** Confession of Augs- 
** burg,** joined his forces to those of John 
Frederic, the unfortunate Elector of Saxony, 
when in 1546, they ventured to oppose the Era- 
Hudetm- pcKor ••• field. Terrified with the fate of 
tionby his associate and dlly, he hastened to impfete 
^irietthe pardon of his temerity: but Charles, tho* 
he ^d not use equal rigor towards the Land¬ 
grave, detained him nevertheless a prisoner. In¬ 
debted for bis freedom, to the successful and vi¬ 
gorous attack made by Maurice, the new Elector 
of Saxcmy; after ftve years of severe captivity, 
he once more revisited his dominions. But we 
search in vain during the remainder of his life, 
for the vigor and decision which had charac¬ 
terized him previous to the war of Smalcald. 
Rendered cautious even to timidity by his mis¬ 
fortunes, Philip renounced any active interfe¬ 
rence in the quarrels of religion, as far as they 
related to Germany; tho* he ventured to send 
asnstance to the Hugonots, at the commence¬ 
ment of the civil wars in France. His son, 
William the Fourtl), iahedted the talents, as 

well 
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well as the adherence to Lutheranism, which chap. 
■distinguished Philip; and no part of the em- . . 

-pire was more wisely governed, or enjoyed more 1498— 
profound tranquillity, than the Landgraviate of 
Hesse, under his pacific administration. berg. 

The Dukes of Wirtemberg might be consi¬ 
dered as the last of the great German princes 
of the second order. Their territories, situated 
in the circle of Suabia, between the Palatinate 
and Bavaria, were not only extensive and p<^u- 
■lous; but inferior to none in fertility, and in 
•variety of productions. Ulric the Sixth, after Reign of 
having been expelled from his dominkms, for 
an infraction of the public peace of the empire, i^ao. 
which he had imprudently and rashly com¬ 
mitted, by attempting, as was too common in 
that age, to avenge his private quarrels with an 
armed force; saw his duchy ravaged, and after¬ 
wards sold by the conquerors, to the Emperor, 

Charles the Fifth. That monarch bestowed it 
on Ferdinand, King of the Romans, his own 
brother: while Ulric, an exile and a fugitive, 
wandered during fourteen years, without asy¬ 
lum or protection. The generous and active 
friendship of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, aided 
by the pecnniary assistance of Francis the First, 
having at length re-established him, in the fol¬ 
lowing year he introduced the Reformation into 
Wirtemberg. ^ 


*534. 


* PfefieU Tol. ii. p. and p. 177. L’Art de Verif. vol. iii. 
p. 373—375- Hctis, vdL iL p. 316. 

7 PMcly vd. it. p. t%%9 and p. !$%» iSh L’Art de Verifier^ 
rol. iiL p* 390» 391* HeUt^ toI. ii. p. 33a. 
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1535— 
1550. 


*550— 

1574. 

Christo¬ 

pher. 


Felicity of 
his reign. 


Involved in the calamities under which the 
** League of Smalcald** became oppressed, UU 
ric was reduced to submit to the conditions im¬ 
posed by Charles j and his death which took 
place soon afterwards, scarcely prevented the 
forfeiture of his duchy, reclaimed by Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, as reverting to him in 
consequence of the crime of rebellion. It re¬ 
quired the wisdom and moderation of his suc¬ 
cessor, Christopher, to obliterate the misfortunes 
which the imprudence of Ulric had produced. 
The parent and protector of his subjects, Chris¬ 
topher’s reign of eighteen years, formed an era 
of repose and felicity, unknown in the annals 
of Wirtemberg. With the approbation of the 
States, the Duke composed and published a 
code, of laws, framed on a basis of . enlarged 
equity i calculated to extinguish the feuds 
arising necessarily Rom the barbarous and con¬ 
tradictory jurisprudence, previously in use. 
Every beneficial institution, designed for intro¬ 
ducing police, regulating commercial transac¬ 
tions, and diffusing civilization among his peo¬ 
ple, was adopted by Christopher. His adhe¬ 
rence to Lutheranism was not embittered by 
the spirit of intolerance i and his active bene¬ 
volence rendered him equally respected by the 
Catholics, as by those of his own persuasion, 
Under his benign administration, the duchy, 
which had .been so' long ravaged and desolated, 
became the most opulent and prosperous part of 

Germany. 
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Germany. He was succeeded by Louis the chap. 
Third, his son. ^ j 

The free Imperial cities formed a. very im- 1574. 
portant, as well as interesting part of the Ger- 
manic empire and constitution. They appear we^th of 
to have been first adoiitted to send represents- ' 

tives fo the Diets, towards the conclusion of at tu* 
the thirteenth century*. Under Maximilian p*^ 
the Second, they exceeded seventy in number; 
most of which, with the single exception of Lu- 
beck oil the Baltic, were situated in the Circle 
of Suabia, or along the Banks of the Rhine *. 

In commerce and in riches, as well as in im¬ 
provement, they were superior to the cities sub¬ 
ject to the sovereigns by whom they were sur- 
' rounded; and they exercised every act of in- 
dependance or of jurisdiction within themselves. 

In all the general contributions enacted by the ' 

Diets, for the defence of the empire, they were 
loaded with an unjust proportion of the assess¬ 
ment: but the emperors, who derived from their 
assistance the greatest support, protected them 
against every attempt of the Electors or princes, 
to reduce them to subjection ^ Among the 
great Imperial cities of the first order, Cologne 
was- the only place in which the Catholic re¬ 
ligion maintained its antient ascendancy. Lu- 
beck, which enjoyed a vast proportion of the 
Baltic trade; as well as Nuremberg, and Stras- 

r L’Art de Veiif. toI. iii. p. 391, 3^a. 

• Sdiimdtp vol.id« p. 319 3 a. 

» Ikiss» ▼oLii. p.90, 91. 

^ Ibid* pa88| 89.. Scbmidtp Yol,vi* p«74*-*77* 
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CHAP, burg, were zealous Lutherans. The others, 
^ ^Y’ . divided between the Romish and Protestant 
church, admitted the free exercise of both 
modes of worship, and composed the magia* 
tracy or municip^ officers, indifferently from 
persons of the two opposite persuasions. 


Fennel 1 t was not till towards the conclusion of the 
don of fifteenth, and commencement of the sixteenth 

human century, that Germany began to emerge from 

its political obscurity, and to assume a share in 
teenth cen- the wars, negotiations, and general concerns of 
Europe. Every circumstance, at that period, 
combined to awaken the human mind, to stimu¬ 
late its exertions, and to inflame its ardor. The 
invention of the art of printing} the introduc¬ 
tion of artillery, and of gunpowder, into all 
military operations; the formation of standing 
armies; the innovations in religion; preceded 
by the still more surprizing revolutions in com¬ 
merce, consequent oh the discoveries of Co¬ 
lumbus and of Gama, which transferred the 
trade of the East, from Egypt and Italy, to 
Portugal; while they opened a new world be¬ 
yond the Atlantic, to adventurous enterprize; 
— these causes, united, and acting with force 
upon a people previously unacquainted in a 
great degree with the arts; produced a fer¬ 
mentation, of which, at this distance of time, 
we can with difliculty form any adequate idea. 

14 Civil 
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Civil liberty, learning, poKte letters, with all chap. 
the refinements of polished society, began to be . . 

understood, add to be cultivated in Germany. 1574* 
The impediments constructed by tyranny, or 
produced, by anarchy, which had hitherto pre¬ 
vented the fbee intercourse of one nation with 
another, became gradually removed. The rude 
and martial exercises chivalry, insensibly 
gave place to more gentle recreations. Lances 
or coats of mail became in &ct almost useless, 

. after the practice of fire-arms was established 
and the important substitution of infantry, in 
the place <k cavalry, which followed, at once 
deprived the nobles of one of their most dis¬ 
tinguished advantages over the inferior orders, 
when engaged in war. ** 

The effect, produced by these changed, on sw pro. 
the national manners and character, however 
great, was notwithstanding, necessarily slow: in Oer- 
it was continually retarded by prejudice, and 
impeded by long established habits, relinquished 
with difficulty. Even after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, much of the rude Teutonic 
originality of the German nation, as well as their 
characteristic virtues and defects, which sur¬ 
vived, strongly discriminated them from every 
other Eurq)ean people. Their probity, frank- Ouncter- 
ness, and loyalty, seem to have been not more uni- 
versally acknowledged, than were their general 
rusticity, credulity, and drunkenness: but the 
former appear to have formed the indelible and 

* Sohaddt, rel.T. p.5*t, and 
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CHAP, genuine qualities of the people, while the latter 
^ , resulted in a great measure, from the state of so- 

1574. ciety, and the want of intellectual cultivation % 
The beautiful reply of Stephen, Duke of Ba- 
vai'ia, to Galeazzo Visconti, bis brother-in-law, 
Duke of Milan, which cannot be sufficiently ad¬ 
mired, strikingly depictures the fidelity and ho¬ 
nesty, for which the Germans were renowned. 

. The Italian prince having made to the Bavarian, 
an ostentatious display of his wealth and mag¬ 
nificence; Stephen c^mly observed, that “ he. 
** could not, indeed*, boast of equal riches; but, 
** that he had not a subject in bis dominions, on 
whose breast he could not sleep in safety 
Ptobity of Charles the Fifth, in his public Manifestos, as 
well as in his private letters, did not hesitate to 
assign as an unanswerable reason against the 
supposed machinations of Maurice, Elector of 
Saxony, and of the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
in 1552; that ** such was the unimpeached pro- 
** bity and veracity of the German nation, and 
** so incapable were they of insincerity or du- 
** plicity; that he could not beljeve it possible 
** for two princes of their origin and extraction, 
to engage in a systematic plan of perfidy'.’* 
Notwithstanding the almost unintermitted dis¬ 
sensions, wars, and private animosities, which 
desolated the empire, from the death of Fre¬ 
deric the Second, of the Swabian line, in 1250, 
down to the abdication of Charles the Fifth, 

* Schmidb toLv. p.493—495* ' Idem,ibid. 

* vol.vii. p.377>37^ and p. 3t3’~3t3« 

in 
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io 1556; we find in the lapse of more than three c h a p. 
centuries, no instance of a conspiracy among ^ 
the Germans, and only one example of an as- 1574. 
sassination; namely, that which was committed 
in the person of the Emperor Albert the First, 
by his own nephew. 

If these eminent characteristic virtues were Drunken- 
universally confessed, the intoxication to which 
eveiy class of men throughout the empire were 
addicted, merited not less reprobation. . Princes 
9nd nobles gratified so degrading a propepsity, 
in an equal degtee with the lowest of their sub¬ 
jects. Maximilian the First, who, from having 
lived principally among foreigners, during the 
, life, as well as after the decease of Mary of 
Burgundy his wife, had embraced their man¬ 
ners, formed a shining exception to the national 
character; and he repeatedly attempted to re- 
fOTm his countrymen, not only by exhibiting an 
example of sobriety in his own person, but, by 
positive laws and prohibitions. At the Diet of 
Worms, held in 1495, after his accession, 
it was eqjoined that the Electors and princes 
should severely repress and punish such scanda¬ 
lous irregularities'. But, an evil which held so Meatom 
forcibly to general manners, was hot to be sub- 
dued by legal injunctions, nor even by penal- ”*"*****' 
ties: in 1572, we find new edicts equally strong, 
and equally ineffectual, for the discouragement 
and suppression of this disgraceful vice, issued 

k Sdimidtt td1.Ts p« 494*. ^ IbkU p>49£. 
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c H A P. by the Diet of Cologne \ In oth^ Eur(^)ean 
countries, the effects of drunkenness, xatber 
than the practice itself, have constituted the 
object of penal severity. 

Goman The German soldiery in the sixtemith century, 
•oidierj. to esteemed equal to any European, 

troops, if not in scientific skill, yet at least in 
bravery and steady courage. At the battle of 
Pavia, they acquired a high reputation, by en¬ 
gaging and breaking the flower of the French 
army. The characteristic virtues and vices of 
their country, were, however, still to be traced in 
tbe camp. They were not indeed sanguinary, 
nor cruel; on the contivy they easily granted 
quarter, and rarely riied unnecessary blood: but 
they were likewise eager for plunder, severe in 
their exaction of contributions, and too prone 
to set fire to the towns or villages which they 
CkanK- captured'. It is an indisputable fact, that 
ta^qua- during the famous sack of Rome in 1527, by 
tbe troops of the Constable Bourbon, the Ger¬ 
mans displayed far m<»e moderation towards the 
hihabitents of that unfortunate city, than the 
Spaniards,, or even the Italians, their own coun¬ 
trymen. It ought not likewise to be forgotten, 
tint a great proportion of the Germans were 
imbued with the tenets of Luther'; while tbe 
two other nations who thus pillaged and deso¬ 
lated' the residence o£ the sovereign pontiff, 
were composed entirely of zealous Catholics. 

^ Sdimidli roL T* p*496—^499* * IbkL vol. vS* p*543* 
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In the campaigns against the Turks, the Ger- chap. 
mans rarely appear to have acquired any*'fe- . ^ 

nown; but, the causes of their ill success are ob» 1^74; 
vious. The armies led by Charles the Fifth, by 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, composed of troops 
drawn from all the different Circles, were ani« 
mated by no common sentimrat of patriotism, 
discordant in their religion, and hardly united 
under their respective princes or commanders. 

The Ottoman soldiery, enthusiastically attached 
to their faith, and to their sovereigns; who 
usually, ’till the death of Solyman in 1566, con* 
ducted them in person, and shared their dam> 
gers, rushed upon death with Irresistable ardor. 
Circumstances so opposite, must nepessarily 
have operat^ powerfully on the character of 
the two nations. ** 

After the accession of Maximilian the Firsts in*titiitioD 
the troops so celebrated in history under the 
name of ** Landsquenets,” began to be known 
in Europe. They were native Germans, and 
soon rose to a high degree of military estinuu 
tion. That Emperor, who had studied the art 
of war, and who conducted it on principles of 
Tactics, armed them with long hmces; ^vidcd 
them into regiments, composed of ensigns and 
squads; compelled them to submit to a rigorous 
discipline f‘and retained them under their stan^ 
dards, after the conclusion of the wars in which 
he was engaged. They formed an excellent 
body of infantry, and did signal execution*. 

■ Sekmidt, voLvii. 94^1—544* •. KtRti, vU. ii. p. tta, its* 
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Chap. But, besides those in the employ of Maximilian, 
vast numbers entered Into fbreign service, par« 
ticularly into that of France. At the sanguinary 
battle of Marignan in 1515, they even encoun¬ 
tered and repulsed the Switzers, who up to that 
time had been deemed invincible. On their' 
return to their native country, they often be¬ 
came intolerable, from their licentiousness and 
insolence. Accustomed to subsist by plunder, 
unused to labor, destitute of clothing, of pay, 
or of leaders; they committed every sort of 
outrage on the peasantry, and were regarded as 
a scourge, by the Germans of that age Pikes 

were substituted in the place of their long 
lances, under Charles the Fifth; and the faci¬ 
lity with which the Landsquenets performed 
their evolutions, gave rise to the formation of a 
body of cavalry, composed of the same soldiers, 
and denominated ** Reiters.** They soon at¬ 
tained to an equal celebrity with the infantry, 
and were generally found in the French armies, 
on both sides, during the civil wars. Mortars, 
Culverines, and other engines of artillery, which 
were invented by Maximilian the First, having 
changed the character of war, a new military 
system was introduced into the empire. “ 

The introduction of standing armies, neces- 
aarily produced the augmentation and mul¬ 
tiplication of taxes thro*out Germany. Be¬ 
fore the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
scarcely any permanent impositions were raised 


Reitart. 


Taxes. 


Schmidt) toL vL p. 6x—-64* 


P Ffeffid) vol.ii. P.X13. 
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upon the subject; princes subsisting In a great chap. 
degree on their domain, or on contributions Ie> 
vied for particular purposes, granted for a short * 13747^ 
time. Despotism, and its inseparable atten¬ 
dant, arbitrary taxation, were unknown. The 
states, composed of the nobility, and great vas¬ 
sals, were assembled, and their consent obtain¬ 
ed, before any tax could be imposed. Blit, the 
power of sovereigns, which became gradually 
augmented, when supported by a body of disci¬ 
plined troops, eventually extinguished the liber¬ 
ties of the people \ Chivalry may be said to OMiine of 
have expired with the age of Charles the Fifth, 
though its genius and spirit are still frequently 
to be traced to a later period. It seems difficult 
to believe that at the Diet of Worms, in 1495, 
a French knight, named Claude Barre, chal¬ 
lenged the whole German nation, at single com¬ 
bat; and it appears still more extraordinary, 
that the Emperor Maximilian himself, quitting 
his Imperial functions, should condescend to 
engage a stranger, as the champion of his coun¬ 
trymen. He entered the lists on horseback, 
fought, and vanquished the Frenchman ^ When 
reading this story, we seem to be transported to 
the times of Tancred, and of Orlando Furioso; 
or rather, to those of Theseus and of Telema- 
chus. Maximilian the Second, in 1566, charm¬ 
ed with the exploits of Tury, a Hunj^rian, who 
had distinguished himself against the Turks, 
armed him a knight, with his own hands; and 

4 Schmidt, Totvi p. 17, 18. ud p. 6d, 67. 

' Ibid. TOl. T. p. 486,487. 
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CHAP, this forms one of the last examples of that 

'wrtr * 


xrv. 


1574. 

BiliKKMiS* 


practice, which we find in modern history. * 

No appendage of state, found at this period 
in the palaces of kings, was more general or 
indispensable, than buffoons j and they seem to 
have carried the practice in Germany, to a 
greater excess than in any other European 
country. Perhaps, their national phlegm and 
characteristic gravity, demanded the aid of this 
factitious mirth. The Diet of Augsburg, in 
1500, did not consider the subject as beneath 
their legislative attention and regulationBe* 
sides the buffoons retained in regular pay and 
attendance upon all princes, there were num* 
bers of honorary and titular buffoons, who 
drew a precarious subsistence from their extra* 
vagancies or their importunity; nor were they 
limited, to one sex, as women equally prac* 
tised the vocation. It was not till long after 
the period of which we are treating, that they 
fell into disuse, as refinement of manners in* 
sensibly substituted more rational sources of 
hilarity and gaiety." 

The commerce of Germany remained at its 
highest degree of elevation, during the whole of 
the fifteenth century ^ but it rapidly declined after 
the discovery of a passage to India, by the For* 
Opufcnce tugueze. It was not possible to form the same 
connexions, or to draw the same advantages 
from Lisbon, as had been done from. Venice* 


Com¬ 

merce* 


* Sacys Hist. D’Hoogrie* yoL iL p* 50* 
t Schmidt» voL v* p-iaSf ^ 

The 
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The letters of ^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, after* CRAP, 
wards Pope Pius the Second, who had passed a . ^ 

considerable time, as Legate of the Holy See, 1574. 
among the Germans, when- be visited almost 
every part of the empire; leave no room to 
doubt of the trade and opulence of many of the 
great cities. He positively asserts, that ** the 
** kings of Scotland would gladly be lodged, 

^ like the common citizens of Nuremberg in 
“ Franconia Tliat industrious city divided 
with Augsburg, the whole commerce of the 
southern provinces of Germany, as well as of 
Bohemia, Hungary, and many parts of Poland. 

The commodities of Italy and of the East, werer 
transmitted by them to the Hanse towns, who 
supplied with those articles all the countries 
surrounding the Baltic. The population of the 
free, imperial cities, bore a proportion to their 
trade and wealth. Nuremberg, Aix la Chapelle, 
Strasburg, Lubeck, and many others, possessed 
prodigious power and resources. ^ 

** The Hanseatic League,** so renowned in Rtmeatic 
history, was principally composed of cities m- ****^ 
tuated in Germany; though it extended to Po* 
land, France, the NetheHands, and almost all 
the southern kingdoms of Europe, at an early 
period of its existence. We cannot contemplate R* vom¬ 
its progress, influence, and exertions, without a 
degree of admiration. Before the thirteenth 
century, these enterprizing merchants had esta* 


* iEiieasSyly.deMor.QennaiL dtedl>7Schiiudt>?ol.T. p.5ZOa 
y Sduiid^ nLt. 
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CHAP, blished warehouses at London, and at Bruges: in 
^ 1274, they fiKed similar establishments at Novo- 

1574. grod Weliki in Muscovy; and four years later, at 
Bergen in Norway*. England and France, which 
were at that period destitute of manufactures, 
except those of the first necessity, carried on 
scarcely any foreign trade. London and Paris 
were indeed far inferior in every respect, consi¬ 
dered as capitals, to the great cities of the Han¬ 
seatic League. The former of those kingdoms, 
England, during the far larger part of the thir¬ 
teenth century, was involved in civil commo¬ 
tions, and all the train of calamities which they 
occasion, under the feeble reigns of John of 
of Heniy the Third. Even the benign admi¬ 
nistration of Louis the Ninth, whom the French 
have chosen to place among the saints of the 
Romish calendar, and who then filled the throne 
of France, produced neither felicity to his sub¬ 
jects, nor advanced the progress of civilization. 
Thbse blessings, if sought in the north of Eu¬ 
rope, were only to be found within the walls of 
9 cim. the Hanseatic confederated cities. The Kings 
of Denmark, tho* powerful princes, could not 
offend, nor insult them with impunity. Wal- 
demar the Third was driven by their forces, 
from his capital, in 1368. Sixty years later, in 
1428, their fleet, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty vessels, having on board twelve thousand 
soldiers, again attacked Copenhagen, and ulti¬ 
mately compelled Eric the Tenth, who then 

* Heiss, toL ii. p.391—393. Schmidt, voLt. p.5ia» 5x3. 
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occupied the Danish throne, to accept the terms c H a Pi 
of peace which they dictated. Lubeck consti- . ^ 

tuted the metropolis or head of the confede- 15 74. 
racy, to which Cologne, Brunswic, and Dantzic 
were associated; thus extending from the banlcs 
of the Rhine, to the mouth of the Vistula; 
each of those places having under them, a num¬ 
ber of subordinate cities. They held triennial 
assemblies at Lubeck, in which they regulated 
not ^only their commercial concerns; but, con¬ 
cluded treaties with the greatest monarchs and 
states of Europe “. The transfer of trade to Decline: 
Portugal, which took place early in the six¬ 
teenth century, gave the first shock to the Han-. 
seatic league; and before the middle of that 
period, the English penetrated, not only into 
the Baltic, but round the North Cape, to Arch¬ 
angel. The Dutch succeeding them, com-' 
merce found new channels. Yet in 1574, the 
German cities of the Hanse still continued to 
carry on a great, though a diminishing trade, 
and to enjoy high political consideration. 

Germany, even before the discovery of print- Learning 
ing, and the revival of letters, abounded in Uni- °f**°*^ 
versities; but learning was confined to monastic 
controversies, or limited to the philosophy of 
Aristotle ^ In the sixteenth century, tho' the 
Beformation produced a spirit of enquiry, favor¬ 
able to the activity and exertions of the human 
mind; yet it was long directed almost exclusively 
. to polemical subjects, which powerfully affected, 

* Hon. Tol. S. p.394—.J97. Schmidt, ibid. p. 7x4. 

k Schmidt, v<d.T. p.]as. 
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c H A p. as widl as interested all classes of people. That 
. . the Reformation introduced by Luther, proved 

1574. eventually beneficial to mankind, and productive 
of the happiest change, even among its enemies 
' and opponents, it is impossible to deny. Butr, 
these effects were not immediate; and the bold 
innovations of Luther, who tore the veil fPmn 
before the Romish sanctuary, encouraged others 
to trample on all ecclesiastical authority, or to 
substitute visionary forms of theocracy, in the 
place of subordination to their rulers. Tho^> 
that celebrated reformer himself, constantly ex¬ 
horted to obedience and submission to civil 
magistrates, princes, and sovereigns; yet, his 
contemporaries, Muncer in 1525, and some 
years later, John of Leyden, at the head of the 
Anabaptists, exhibited the most awful scenes 
of savage fanaticism, which have been ever 
acted on the theatre of the world. 
innimc- The recital of the insurrection of the Ger- 
4e”p^ man peasants under Muncer, and their other 
•ant*. leaders, excites horror, when we reflect on the 
multitudes, who perished, victims to their mis¬ 
guided enthusiasm. In many places, the sd- 
diers refusing to give quarter, even to those 
who laid down theit* arms, all were put in¬ 
discriminately to the sword. The Bishop of 
Wurtzburg in Franconia, after resistance had 
totally ceased, rode through his territories, ac¬ 
companied by executioners, and beheaded se- 

‘ Schmidt, vol. vii. p, 491—510, aad p. PfeficI, roLii. 

p. 153. AmialM de I’Empin^ p. 404, 495. 
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veral hundred peasants. The Archbishop of c R A P. 
Treves, equally inexorable, killed many of them . ^ 

with his own hand, and encouraged his soldiers 1574. 
to do the same,' tho* the insurgents implored 
mercy"*. The Emperor Ferdinand the First, in Extermi* 
a paper drawn up by himself, annexed to, his 
last will, dated on the 10th of August, 1555, 
expressly asserts, that ** in the insurrection of 
** Muncer, there perished one hundred and 
** twelve thousand peasants, in the single pro- 
** vince of the empire where his troops were 
** employed.** Even from so high and incon* 
testable an authority, we can scarcely credit 
the fact*. The atrocities committed in the 
city of Munster, in 1534 and 1535, by John of 
Leyden and Knipperdolling, are well known. 

All these fanatics, while they decried Luther, 
yet availed themselves of his maxims; which 
they perverted, to justify their acts of violence 
against the Catholic church, and its ministers^ 

In such a disturbed state of society', and of the State of 
human mind, learning, the fine arts, and sound 
philosophy, could not be expected to strike deep 
root, or to extend widely their influence. RelU 
giotts antipathy, which alienated men from each 
other, long impeded the progress of true science, 
thro*out the empire. The German language it¬ 
self, harsh and uncultivated, as well as unfixed 
by any standard, was little favorable to produc¬ 
tions of genius. Neither history nor poetiy had 
advanced beyond mediocrity; but Albert Durer 

^ Ibid. tdI. vi. p. $6if, 370. * Ibid. toU viii. p. a67» o4l. 

r Pfieffel, toLU. p,i5i-—153, Annalec de I’Empire, p.4aa. 
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CHAP, and Holbein carried the art of painting to great 
^ . perfection. The former^ a native of the city of 

1574. Nuremberg in Franconia, received the most dis- 
tinguishing marks of protection from the £m« 
» . peror Maximilian the First. Holbein, a citizen 

Durer and of Basil in Switzerland, experienced a reception 
Hoibem. jggg favorable from our Henry the Eighth, 
and died at London in 1554, of the plague, 
under the reign of Mary. Both these eminent 
artists, tho’ laboring under the defects charac¬ 
teristic of their respective countries, Germany 
and Switzerland, yet attained a reputation 
scarcely inferior to the Italian painters their 
contemporaries; if not in grace and delicacy 
of conception, yet in truth and vigor of execu¬ 
tion. We may justly question whether the por¬ 
traits of Titian, or of Leonardo da Vinci, to 
whom Charles the Fifth and Francis the First 
sate,'in order to be transmitted to posterity; are 
piore highly esteemed in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, than the portraits of Henry the Eighth by 
Holbein. 

Alt of The invention of printing, which has so widely 

l*“'*“S* diffused knowledge, originated in the west of 
Germany, which country was far more civilized 
than the eastern portion of the empire; but 
the taste and selection to guide its use, long re¬ 
mained wanting. The first work printed by the 
Germans, in 1457, was an edition of the Psalms 
of David: during many years subsequent to 
that period, no books except bibles, and trea¬ 
tises on civil law, or on theology, were pub¬ 
lished tbro’out the empire. The Italiajis. acted 

ia 
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in a diflerent manner. That elegant^ as Well a§ c h A p. 
enlightened people, charmed with the great ^ ^ 

models of antiquity, began inatantly to print xjjn. 
the classics; and Cicero's letters were the first 
work given to the world. No circumstance can 
more forcibly characterize the genius of the 
two nations, than this difference of conduct’. 

Venice furnished all the northern kingdoms of 
Europe with paper, till towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. It was not before the year 
1470, that two Spaniards, from the province of 
Oallfcia, first constructed paper mills in Gef* 
many; but, they soon became more numerous.* 

The barbarous jurisprudence of the feudal Jarftpni- 
times, the appeals to the interposition of Hea* 
ven, and judicial combats for the decision of 
criminal or civil causes; — all these institutions 
had disappeared befi^re the middle of the six* 
teenth century. The study of the civil and Studjrof 
canon law, indispensable in a constitution so 1 ^*^* 
intricate and complicated as the confederation hononbie. 
of the Germanic body, began to conduct its 
followers to power, wealri), and consideration. 

As early as 1459, under Frederic the Third,- 
we find the great lawyers aspiring to equality 
with the nobles, receiving the honor of knight¬ 
hood, and possessing considerable landed pro¬ 
perty in the empire. Gaspard Schlick, son of a 
citizen of Egra in Bohemia, who became Chan¬ 
cellor to Frederic in 1440, was raised to emi- 

t Sclmidt, ^oL t. p. i4i. , ^ Ibid. p. $»»• 
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Bent civil dignities, and forms one of the first 
instances recorded of that nature.' 

Such was the general state and situation of 
Germany, about the year 1574; a country 
which soon afterwards began to assume a prin* 
dpal rank in the great system of Europe; and. 
which,, early, in the following century, became 
the theatre of the longest, most obstinate, 
and general war that has taken place in mo< 
dem times, anterior to the French Revolution; 
namely, that commonly denominated ** the war 
** of thirty years,” terminated by the treaties 
of Westphalia in 1648. 


^ Schmidt» vdl.vL {^48-^50. 
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CHAP. XV. 

DENMARK. 

Beoiem of the Danish history^ from the reign of Margaret 
of Waldemar^ to the accession of Christian the Second. 

— State of the three northern kir^domsy at the begins 
sixteenth century. — Limited authority of 
the saoereign. — Bevermes. — Forces. — Character^ and 
ent e rprizes of Christian the Second. — Conquest of 
Sweden. — Massacre of Stockholm. — Eevolt of Gus- 
• toms Vasa. — Deposition of Christian. — Beign (f 
. Frederic the First. — Invasion^ and imprisonment of 
Christian the Second. — Interregnum. — Election (f 
Christian the Third.—Establishment of the reformed 
r religion. — Beign of Christian the Third. — Accessiori 
of Frederic the Second. — War with Sweden.—State of 
Denmark in the 1574. — Territories. — Commerce of 
' the Hanseatic league. — Beception of the rformed re^ 
tigion. — Cciamsuxtion of Qreenland. — Naoal andmi^ 

‘ Utary forces. — latToductk^ and progr^ — 

Tycho Brahi. 

T he early ages of the Danish history are chap. 

equally deficient in materials for composi- ^5^ , 
tidn, as they are dentate of information. The 1397. 
Hunic and Scandinavian annals, whatever amuse- ^ 
ment their' researches, may .a^ord the ^intiquary,, ^ 

contain little matter deserving the attention of 
the enlightened historian, or the* philosopher. 

During the middle ages, the three kingdoms of 
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the North were governed by their separate and 
respective sovereigns; but, towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, the celebrated Margaret 
of Waldemar united in her own person, the 
crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By 
the famous legislative act, denominated ** the 
** Union ofCalmar,” from the Swedish town of 
that name where it originated, she even suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering them hereditary; and after 
a reign, distinguished by vigor and success, she 
devolyed her vast dotninions on her nephew, 
f)ric the Seventh* Th«tt able princess, whose 
maapuUne talenhi and oapaoi^ for government, 
ae<piired her the title ef ** the Northern SMDi- 
*f ramis a title which the present age has con¬ 
ferred OB another equaHy iHnstrioes female, Ca- 
dierine the Second; reigned over the Bolar re- 
gpons^^om the lake Ladoga and the condnes of 
Iduscovy, to the Orkney islands inclusively; and 
firom Groen.landji then colopized hy the Norwe- 
gtana, tn the frontiera of Germany*. It seems 
even highly prohahWk that the union which she 
effected apd cemented by her p<dicy, mi^kt have 
remained indissoluble after her decease, if the 
incapacity and violence of her immediate suc¬ 
cessor, not shaken ks foundatichs, Eric, in¬ 
capable ef pursuing the track which had been 
pmnted out to him by Margaret, incurred the 
hatred mid contempt hia subjects. Expelled 
from dm durtme, he retired to the Isle ef Ooth- 


*- Hirtaii. d. Dmamne, rcLhr. p, L'Oft 

d» V«ifr vol. ii. p. 93. V«a*ot, Hiu. ^ kpwhitiffw * Serfe* 
P* 31— 33 * 
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lafid iti the Baltic, where he, bad tfhce 
swayed the sceptre, long exerciwd the ptofes- . 

Sion of a pirate. When compelled at length to i 
^nit his retreat, he tamely withdrew th the tdWh 
of Rugenwalde in PPmerania, where he tertni* 

Dated his life in obscurity and indigence;*' 
Notwithstanding this rude assault given to the 
recent union between the northern kfhgdoMs, 
Christopher of Bavaria, the successor of Erie, 
after some delays, was declared sovereign of the 
three countries: but his reign proved short; 
and leaving no issuer the SWedeSj aepiantting 
themselves from the Danes and Norwegians, 
proceeded to the election of a king. The na¬ 
tional choice fell on Charles CaniitSdn, a native 
Swede, who was already invested With the h^ 

^gnity of Marshal or Conetable. 'l^e DaUeS, 
on the contrary, more attached to the princtpfe 
of hereditary right, made a voluntary ofibr of 
their crown to Adolphus, Duke of SlesWic aftdf 
Holstein, a prince who was sprang ftom the 
blood of their antient monarchs. By an instance Bfevador 
of philosophic moderation, or of apathy, rate in 
the histoiy of mankind, Adol{d>nv cfeclined So nSlm. 
flattering a 'proposal; but he recommended to 
the Danish lunate, his nephew, Christian, Count oHms- 
of Oldembtiig, as worthy of the steptre which 
be himself had refused. That prinee having 
been in consequence adopted by the States of 
Denmark, the example was speedily fblfowed 
by those of Norway: but the Swedes, tenacious 

^ MaDet» toIsit. p*3iS —$%%, and p. 416—4^ 
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of their dioice, and alienated by the violence 
or partiality of the two preceding kings, ad- 
hered to their determination; refusing any- 
longer to submit to the regulations enacted at 
Cjalmar, which had solemnly declared the in* 
dissoluble union of the three crowns. ‘ 

It is at this period, with the accession of 
Christian, that we may date the final separation 
of Sweden from the two other kingdoms; every 
subsequent effort made on the part of the Danish 
sovereigns, to re-unite the three monarchies 
under one head, having been only attended with, 
temporary and incomplete success. It becomes 
likewise memorable, as constituting the sera from 
which Denniark begins to assume a share in 
the wars, n^otiations, and political afiSurs of 
]^rope% Christian the First, a yirtuous and able- 
p.rince, .became the founder of the present reign¬ 
ing, house of Oldemburg: he was succeeded by 
his son, John the Second, their united' reigns, 
including a space of more than sixty years. But, 
the attention of posterity has been almost en¬ 
tirely occupied by Christian the Second, whose 
character, crimes, and misfortunes, have power¬ 
fully attracted consideration. Instead of record¬ 
ing the events, or commemorating the transac¬ 
tions which took place under two sovereigns,, 
whose political conduct, or military expeditions, 
can excite, at this distance of time, only a feeble. 
interest; it may be piore curious,;as well as 

f ' • 

« PofiendorfHist, of SwedeOi p. 108—11». Vertoti p. 32—4^ 

8 Malleti vol. t. p. 77—80. 
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more informing, if we endeavour to convey CHAP, 
even an inadequate idea of the state of the 
northern kingdoms, previous to the accession 144s.- 
of Christian the Second.^ ***«• 

The form of government, immemorially re^ Lmuted 
ceived and adopted by the Scandinavian nation^ mmarcby. 
Was monarchy; but, by this term we ‘must uni 
derstand the monarchical constitution in ito 
most contracted sense. Not-only their kin^ 
were controuled by the Senate, or by the Statea,^ 
in every act of regal power: they were like-; 
wise elective; though the choice being alwaye 
confined to the reding family, and foUbwing' 
the right of consanguinity, rendered the crown 
in fact hereditary. Even the prerogativee 
usually exercised by the most limited sovereigns^ 
were denied to the Danish princes j Who, far 
firom possessing the right to impose a tax, how¬ 
ever small, without the consent and approbation 
of the States, could not declare war, form any: 
important enterprize, or confer the government* 
of a fortress, unless the national delegates had 
been previously consulted *. But, if the royal ~ .h 
authority was thus rigorously fettered, the power Creat 
of the nobility was proportionably relaxed and 
indefinite. They possessed privileges the most' of the 
incompatible wito order, general freedom, andr "**’**' 
a due submission to the laws; while the infeo 
rior classes of the people, destitute' of protec-i 
tien. Were exposed to eveij violenoo'and' outii 
rage. In the Capitulation, or grant of Iran- 

• , - ^ ' ’f.’ 4 ' “ \ 

Millet^ ydo p« ‘z8—-ao* « 
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CHAP. cHiMik tMdered to Christiao the First by the 
^ jDsnes^ oa his ejeetion in 1448, eveiy possible 
Hmit vas fooposedy which distrust or jealousy 
•su- could dictate; and still severer restraints were 
afixed by Uie Norw^ians, when they soon 
alUrwar<b raised iun to the throne of that 
kingdom'. .FohR the Second, in 1483, with 
the viecr of conciliating the Swedish Dobles> 
whom he wished to reconcile to his person and 
govenunent, granted then the right of Uife 
and death over their vassals; thus rendering 
them vjrtua% sovereigns on their own estates 
Tho degree of anarchy, as well as of oppree* 
sion, which imihuoities so extensive and un« 
COOtroiiled, must of necessity produce, may he 
easily imi^oed. We have witnesed during our 
own times, a faithful transcript of the Scandina- 
vian constitution and kings, ia the anarchical 
iwoa of governmeat which existed in Poland, 
down 4 o the extinction of that unfortunate 
OQontcy as aa iudependant state, toward* the 
coDclusion of the la^ century. 

Knemieti. '^ke revenues of the Danish crown were not; 
leia scanty, thmr its authority was limited. In 
1453, Christian the First informed the Senate^ 
that the royal domains having heen almost en¬ 
tirety aUcoatad by the. profhsioa of his prede. 
oessors, the ranainiog receipts were become in, 
adequate to the naeessaiy expeeces of govern^ 
attnt\ Towaada the ooncluaioft of the sante 

^ lialktf 3iiaadp«95—xoj- 

i lUde p* s94^-aos. ^ Rnd. p. 619 6 %. 
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cestuiy, John the Second, during the .short c ha P> 
period of time in which he occupied the throne . . 

of Sweden, as well as those of Denmark and 144s— 
Norway, found the Swedish revenues so dimU *■** 3 * 
nished by the rapacity of the nobles and clergy, 
as to become wholly unequal to the payments 
with which they were loaded. He attempted 
to remedy the evil, by resuming some of the 
grants previously made, or extorted from his 
predecessors; but, it may be naturally con< 
ceived, that such a measure must have proved 
highly unpopular and dangerous. The event - 
spee^ly manifested its tendency to be such, as 
it became the imtpediate cause of his expulsion 
from Sweden. ‘ 

The scarcity of Specie thro’out all the nor* Scarcity of 
them countries^ an inevitable result of the po* 
verty of the people, as well as of the want of in¬ 
dustry and manufactures, tended to weaken the 
royal power still further, while it incapacitated 
the sovereign for exertions of magnitude. In 
order to obtain money, scarcely any expedients 
seem to have been regarded as too degrading, 
or as unbecoming the majesty of the throne. 

The crown lands; the dominions, provinces, 
and islands belonging to the monarchy; the 
spiritual weliare of the people;—all these were 
exposed to sale or mortgaged, in order to obtain, 
a precarious, but immediate pecuniary supply. 

When Fregeno, the papal Legate, entered tl^ 
territories of Denmark in 1461, in order to 
tax the credulity and superstition of the inha- 

’ Mallet, Vat v. pt 9, aSok 

bitants. 
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CHAP, bitahts, by dispensing indulgencies from idie 
f Romish see ; Christian the First did not scru- 
1448— pie to exact from him eight thousand marks, 
previous to the exercise of his functions; sti¬ 
pulating likewise for a considerable portion of 
the plunder, which was to be thus collected 
Trade. from the people Gold and silver were so rare, 
that even in the greatest commercial transac¬ 
tions, they appear to have been little used or 
known'. The Hanse towns, particularly the 
city of Lubeck, engrossed the whole trade of 
the Baltic, Norway, and Iceland; to which 
countries they carried salt, wine, and cloth. In 
return, they received fish, iurs, and timber; but 
money was almost excluded from this commer¬ 
cial intercourse, which could only be strictly 
denominated a barter." 

Poverty of The most curious and extraordinary proof of 
the crown, poverty of the Danish kings, occurs under 
Christian the First. That prince having stipu¬ 
lated to pay the sum of sixty thousand Florins"’ 
to James the Third, King of Scotland, for the 
portion of his daughter Margaret, on her mar¬ 
riage ; was necessitated to mortgage the Orkney 
islands to his son-in-law, as a security for the 
money, which was not to be found in the royal 
coffers. But, it having been likewise agreed by 
the terms of the matrimonial treaty, that ten 
thousand Florins should be deposited, previous. 
to the departure of the new queen from Copen- 

^ Mallet, voLt. p«io8,109. ‘ Ibid. p..X98» 

Ibid. Tol.v. p.i86, X97, and p. 330. 

■ About fiye thou$aad pouodt tterlipg. 
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hagen for Edinburgh, the Scottish commis* chap.' 
sioners insisted on the immediate execution of . ^ 

the article. It being found however impos* 1448— 
mble to raise more than a fifth part of so in* 
considerable a sum, Christian was again re* 
duced to the humiliating alternative of mort* 
gaging the Shetland islands to James the Third, 
till he should discharge the remaining eight 
thousand Florins. We may see here at the same 
time, the ordinary dowry of a Danish princess, 
in the fifteenth century; and the relative value 
of the Orkney, compared with the Shetland 
Islands, which seems to have been, in the esti* 
mation of their common sovereign, as six to 
one in favor of the former Archipelago. The 
transaction took place in 1468; and it is no less 
true, than it must appear incredible, that neither' 
the Orkneys nor the Shetlands, though fte* 
quently reclaimed, were ever redeemed by Den* 
mark. They have remained unalterably an* 
nexed to the Scottish crown. ° 

, With revenues and resources so inadequate, MOiurjr, 
it might seem to be a natural inference, that the 
Danish kings were unable to maintain any con* 
siderable naval or military force. Yet, in ^is re* 
spect, by a species of contradiction, they appear 
to have made greater exertions than could have 
been expected from them. John the Second, 
when he marched into Sweden, in order to obtain 
the crown of that kingdom in 1497, besides his 
native troops, had formed a body of six thousand * 

* Mallet) TOleTe p« 133—IjSe 
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CHAP. German mercenaries who were denominated' 
. ^ ** the Saxon Guard.” They were commanded 

X44&— hy a gentleman of Cologne > and their appoint* 
fstt- ments amounted to no lera a aum than €fteen 
Navy. thousand Florins a month ^ The same iirinccf 
towards the-conclnsion of hia reign* in i5ioy 
equipped a squadron of thirty vessels, with 
which force he blocked up for some rime* the 
entrance of the Trave, on which river stands rite 
city of Lubeck *. But, it must be remembered 
that these efforts were rare, short, and ruinous* 
The maintenance o£ a disciplined, regtilar army, 
however small, would soon have exhausted th0 
royal revenue; and no such permanent establish* 
ment was ever attempted during the period 
twder our considerarion, by the Kings of Den* 
mark. 

1513* Such were the limits imposed ma the power of 
the crown, and such the forma of the Dtsniah 
tbeSeconA constitution, at the accession of Clwistian the 
Second. He had already nearly attained bis 
tlurty>third year, when the death of bis father, 
John the Second, gave a free seepe to tile ex* 
ercise of hia talents, and to the influence of hie 
Hi* dune, yiccsw In csqxicity and vigor of mind, be was 
**'* unquestionably not defleient; and the attenrion 
vdiich be manifested towards augnseating the 
comsseree of his pe^plcv however iaierestad 
be the ssotives from which It arose, was 
highly laudable and beneficial* His jealousy of 
ther vast immuaitiesei^oyed by tbenobilityy uid 

P About fourteen hundred pounds tteriing. MaHetp toL t. p. 940* 

^ Ibid. p. 33 Xf 33 ^ 
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his detenttimtion to reduce them within more chap. 
narrow bounds, cannot excite either wonder, or . ^ 

even disapprobation* Louis the Eleventh in "Tsn. 
France, Henry the Seventh in England, and 
Ferdinand the Cathdic in Spain, had, each, set 
him die example of sys'tenatically endeavour¬ 
ing to undermine and to subvert the exorbitant 
power of the aristocracy in those kingdoms. He 
had exhibited proofs of his peisonal courage and 
ability in the field, b^bre his &ther*s decease; 
hy whom, at an early period of his Itfe, he had 
been sueoessfully employed to quell an insur- 
recdoa that broke out in Norway. But, these 
qualities and endowments, which, under the 
gnidaoee of moderation and virtue, might have ^ 
oondnced toplaoe him in the most derated rank 
of Danish kings, were obscured by far greater 
deihots. Bis deepotic and tyrannical temper, Fcradtr, 
which seomed the restraints of law, impeded 
him continually to coaamit acts of ferocity or of tiaa. 
evnelfy. Perfidious, and destitute of regard to 
ihe most sacred engagements, he violated them 
without scrapie, whenever his resentm^ or his 
interests appeared to dictate such a conduct. In. 
capable of empleying generous or gentle means 
to attain his ends, he substituted terror in their 
pkwo; Md his pmmnal approach was always 
preceded by executioners or instruments of 
deetb. Debased in his pleasures, his society, and 
his gratifications, he chose the companiom of 
his bed and of his table, from the lowest ranks 
of life. Similar ta Louis the- Eleventh of Fhince,. 
in many of the leading features of his character, 

Christian 
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CHAP. Christian seems to have been his inferior in ca- 
. ^ ^ pacity, dissimulation^ and the arts of reigning." r 

1513— The commencement of his reign was marked 
D«po^ by infractions of the constitution, most alarm- 
a^crueity ing in their nature. Not cmitent with having oh- 
of ^ad- taioed from the States, their consent to the im- 
tion. position of a duty on all comnoodities imported 
into the kingdom, during two years; he speedily 
betrayed his rescdution, at once to annihilate 
the privileges of the nobility, to despoil the 
church, and to trample on the laws; Arbitrary 
taxes were imposed by his sole mandate, in vio* 
lation of his oath, and contrary to the usages 
imroemorially observed in Denmark, (xibbets 
were erected in the principal towns, to exact 
submission and obedience. The ecclesiastical 
lands and establishments were confis<;ated, al« 
most without a pretext; while a regular, system 
was adopted for the humiliation of the ^Setaate, 
apd depression of the nobles, by their removal 
from all offices of trust or dignity. Notwith? 
standing his marriage with Isabella of Austria, 
sister to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, a 
princess equally distinguished by her personal 
beauty, and her intellectual merit, he. aban-> 
doned himself to his passion for Dyveck, his 
mistress; who, .as well as her mother, assist* 
ing at his councils, eqjoyed an. unlimited in*- 
fluence. These, acts of violence and indeco^ 
rum, were followed by examples of severity 

^ Lageritring.. de Saed«) p.44r 45* Vertot, p. 53, 54. 

Mallet, voi.T. p. 354—359* 
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aod cruelty. Senators, gentlemen, and prelates,' chap. 
were imprisoned and put to death, either with* . 

out cause, or without triid; the liberties of the J513_ 

Danish and Norwegian nobility, so highly re* *^17. 
^cted under the preceding reigns, imposing 
no obstacle to the tyranny of Christian.' 

Encouraged by the submission which he had xs^i* 
hitherto found in Denmark, and animated with ^ 
the same desire to accomplish the reduction of Sweden. 
Sweden to his dominion, which had impelled 
his two immediate predecessors, he prepared to 
assert his title by force of arms. Embarking on 
board a fleet of near one hundred and twenty 
Sul, he appeared off Stockholm; but, his troops 
being repulsed under the walls of the capital, 
he found himself obliged to retreat on board his 
ships. In this situation, he demanded a cone 
forence with the Swedish commander, and even 
offered to repair in person to Stockholm for the 
purpose, if hostages were given for his safety. 

But, no sooner bad he obtained six of the prin- Retonu to 
cipal nobility, than, forgetful of his honor and c^* 
his recent engagements, be immediately set sail 
for Copenhagen, with the captives; who being 
distributed in various Castles, were guarded with 
extreme precaution. Ammog the number was 
included the celebrated Gustavus Vasa, then in 
early youth, destined to avenge his own wrmigs, 
and the misfortunes of his country, at a future 
period. He was committed to foe custody of 
Eric Banner, a Danish nobleman, who detained 

X Pnandocf, p. Maflet, voU ▼. p. 365—373, and 

P'377—3*4. 
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CHAP, him in honorable confinement, at the town of 
. . Calloe in Jutland. * 

1519, Exasperated, rather than humbled, by the 
xjw; jii success of bis first attempt, Christian made 

Second in- , . 

TTiti M i of the greatest exertions to repair his misiortune. 
Sweden. Having assembled an army and a fleet, he s^t 
the former, with dire^ions to penetrate through 
the interior provinces to Stockhidm, while he 
watted the return of summer, to follow in per* 
son with a naval force. On this occasion, Francis 
the First, in compliance with the treaty which 
bound him to the Danish King, tho* the brothm*- 
in'law of Charles the Fiflh his enemy, detach* 
ed to Christian’s assistance, a bo^ of two 
thousand infantry; and the French, for the first 
time, appeared as auxiliaries in the quarrels of 
Surrender the north*. The arms of Christian were at* 
rf^tock- 99ith eo0i|4ete success. The Admini* 

strator of Sweden, to whom the defonee of the 
country was entrusted, being mortally wonwded, 
left the kingdmn defenceless, while the eneii^ 
advanced rapidly to the cafutal: and though 
the valor of Christina, his widow, protracted 
the destiny of Stockholm, which city she long 
nwintaioed against the utmost disparity of num* 
hers and strength, she was at length relnotantiy 
compelled by the inhabitants to capitulate with 
the invader. Yet in this extresaity, they exact¬ 
ed from the Danish prince, the solemn cowAr- 
matkMa «f all their privileges j and Christian; 


• Vertot, p. 76—80. Mallet, .vol.v. p. 393—40». Puffcndoif, 

f. 160— 1 4 3 . 

* Mallet, yoLt. p.405 — 4io» Vertot, p.98. 
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-anxious at any price to atchieve the object of his c H A P. 
expedition, not only promised them a complete . y 
amnesty and oblivion of every past oflFence; 1519, 
but, consented to accept the Swedish crown . 
with the same severe limitations and restraints 
on the exercise of its functions, which had 
always been annexed to it under his predeces¬ 
sors. On these conditibns he was admitted 
into the city, acknowledged as the legitimate 
sovereign, and received the submissions of his 
new subjects. “ 

But, the Swedes were not long in discovering 
that no engagements, however sacred, can influ- cWstiLi’* 
ence or restrain, where virtue and humanity are nwuwc** 
become extinct. Scarcely had Christian taken 
possession of the capital, than he violated his 
recent oaths ^ demanded the crown, not as con-r 
ferred by the free election of the States, but 
as his hereditary and incontestable right; and 
adding insult to injury, he declared at his coro¬ 
nation, that he owed to his own arms, not to 
the choice or inclination of the people, the king¬ 
dom which he had thus acquired. Conscious 
at the same time, of the difficulty of retaining 
in subjection a martial and high-spirited nobi¬ 
lity ; apprehensive that his departure from 
Stockholm, would form the signal for a general 
revolt; and impelled by- the ferocity of his dis¬ 
position, which delighted in blood ; he con¬ 
ceived the atrocious -design of putting indis¬ 
criminately to death, all such among the higher 


• Puffendorf, p. 163-^166. 
vpL. II. r 


Vertet, p.89—106., 
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c B A P. rank?, as either had opposed, or might in future 
. _ impede his arbitrary measures. He was not only 

15*0. confirmed in this resolution, by the members of 
his coiinqil, men selected from the vilest classes 
'' pf society; but Trolle, Archbishop of Upsai, 
the first ecclesiastic in Sweden, either gained 
by the King’s promises, or terrified by his me* 
na’ces, consented to act a conspicuous part in 
the massacre of his own countrymen. Under 
pretences too absurd or senseless, to impose on 
the credulity of the most ignorant and pre-. 
judiced, Christian, after baying caused the gates 
of the capital to be shut, seized, and imme* 
diately delivered over to the executioners, the 
leading members of the Senate. Two bis^ps, 
the principal nobles, and the magistrates of 
Stockholm, habited in the robes of their offoe, 
being conducted under a guard firom the citadel, 
were immediately beheaded. 

By a refinement in barbarity, suited to his 
savage temper, all spiritual aid or consola* 
tioq was denied them, apd even some of the 
spectators, who bad ventured to express their 
horror and indignation, vrere involved in the 
carnage* Ninety-four persons, of whom the 
far greater number were of the most elevated 
rank, fed victims to the inhuman orders of 
Christian, Vasa, father to Gustavus^ 

who soon afterwards ascended the thanmet 
Grcmn. was included in the list. Their bodies, de> 
nied. even the ri^t of sepulture, remaiaed 
long exposed to. the view of the inhabitants 
of Stockholm} but, tht apprehgnBpn that 
lo aueh 
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•uch a spectacle^ whatever terror or cotadter* c R A R. 
nation it bad at first impretned, might ulti- , ^ 

mately irritate the people, and produce some 
act of desperation, induced tile King to order 
them to be reduced to ashes. The reigns of 
Nero or of Caracalla, may furnish instances of 
equal enormity: but, few similar scenes of de¬ 
liberate cruelty have been exhibited in the mo¬ 
dem history of Europe, previous to the French 
Revdution; and the abhorrence eXcited in 
the present instance, is not diminished by any 
circumstance which can palliate its atrocity. 

The guilt of rebellion could not be ascribed 
to the Swedes, who having voluntarily ele¬ 
vated Christian to the throne, enjoyed an equal 
claim to protection with his other subjects; 
and, steeled as that prince appears to have 
been thro’ont his whole reign, to the emotions 
of penitence or remorse, he was so sensible of 
the flagitious nature of the massacre, that he 
endeavoured to throw the odium of it on his 
Munsellors' and advisers. Not satisfied with Retnm of 
tire blood which he had shed in tiie capital, his 
return to denmiark, through the pi^ovinces of 
Sweden, was marked by new proofs of impla¬ 
cable cruelty: incredible aS it may appear, 
above ^ hundred persons of every rank and 
order, perished by his immediate command. * 

HappHy for mankind, crimes So vast and xfsi* 
aMiHi]^ed, did not long remain unpunished. 

9 Vorteti p. Pulfeiidtirf, p. <66—i7o> Miliet, viArl 

P- 433 *—lAgtrinios, pb 43 — 47 * Cluil^^p, IStt. AUnei 
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CHAP. Previous to the reception of Christian into 
^ , Stockholm, Gustavus Vasa had escaped from 

jstx. his confinement in Jutland; and having been 
admitted into Lubeck, the inhabitants of that 
city, irritated at the restraints which the King 
of Denmark had imposed on their commerce, 
rather than indignant at his excesses, not only 
protected Gustavus, but facilitated his return 
^i^>pear- to his native country. Nature had endowed 
him with all the qualities eminently calculated 
Vm. for struggling with adversity, and for surmount¬ 
ing difficulties. Eloquent, affable, intrepid, libe¬ 
ral, he obtained an almost unbounded ascendant 
over his followers; and he employed it to eman- 
. cipate them from despotism. Pursued by the 
hatred and vengeance of Christian, who dreaded 
his courage no less than his ability, he was re^ 
peatedly on the point of being seized and put 
to death : nor did he elude the search made for 
him, except hy retiring to the sequestered pro- 
Hi* reroit. vincC of Dalecarlia, there assuming the disguise 
of a peasant, and concealing himself in the 
mines. The oppression of his country, aggra¬ 
vated by the execution of his father, and the 
proscription of his family, stimulated him to 
resistance, while it animated his exertions. He 
succeeded in gaining adherents ; and after van¬ 
quishing obstacles insuperable to. ordinary, men, 
be ventured openly to raise the standard of 
revolt, and to attack the Danish governors. 
Repeatedly overcome, he rose superior to de¬ 
feat, found resources in his own coin’age, and* 
Bltimately attained the highest object of human 
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ambition ; that of not only liberating Sweden chap. 
from foreign oppression, but, of receiving from . , 

the gratitude of his countrymen, the crown of 15*1. 
which he had deprived a tyrant. ^ 

While Gustavus was occupied in effecting so 15**. » 

glorious and salutary a revolution, Christian 
completed the measure of his vices and crimes. Oanei. 
Conducting himself by the same despotic or 
sanguinary maxims, with which he had corn* 
menced his reign, he proceeded to annihilate 
the functions of the Danish Senate, and to in¬ 
vade the most important privileges of the nobi¬ 
lity. Destitute of attachment either to the 
Catholic, or to the Protestant faith, his rapacity 
and his continual necessities prompted him to 
seize on the revenues of the clergy, who might 
otherwise have sustained him against the other 
orders of the State. Selecting his ministers 
from the meanest ranks, and vesting them with 
unlimited power; he abandoned them without' 
scruple or regret, to the most ignominious 
punishments, whenever his policy, or his in¬ 
terests, demanded such a sacrifice. The first Depodtioa 
symptoms of defection and rebellion manifested 
themselves in the province of Jutland; where • 
the nobility and bishops having assembled, 
framed a Manifesto, in which they declared 
Christian to have forfeited his right to their 
obedience, and explained their reasons for pro¬ 
ceeding to his deposition. They at the same 
time offered the crown to his uncle, Frederic, 

r Vertot, p. Pbflendorf, p. 170—173. MaUet, voLr. 
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' CHAP, Puk^ of Holstein, and sent a deputation to ao* 
. . quaint him with their choice. * 

ts»3. Whatever detestation the general conduct of 
Christian the Second justly excites, and how* 
event. ever unpitied was his fate, the truth of history 
demands that he should not be calumniated, or 
&uwt of oppressed by unmerited censure. It forms not 
one of the least singular instances of the ca* 
price, or the fatality, which frequently seem to 
regulate the destiny of men, that this prince, 
who with impunity had violated every principle 
of good faith and of humanity in his treatment 
of the Swedes; was deprived of his crown in 
Denmark, for an act, which, however it might 
infringe on the rights of the nobility, was not 
only justifiable, but even highly meritorious. 
Thro^out his whole reign, he had systematically 
endeavoured to emancipate the inferior classes 
of the people, more especially the peasants, from 
the feudal tyranny of their lords: he had eyen 
issued an edict, prohibiting the sale of vassals, 
as being equally subversive of the principles of 
morality, justice, and religion *. Regulations of 
such a nature, which struck at the root of the 
aristocratic influence and authority, however be* 
neficial they might prove, were in ^emselves un¬ 
popular : but, the.immediate cause of the revolt 
which precipitated him from the throne, was a 
measure, that Abstractedly considered, ought to 
have secured him universal esteem, while it con¬ 
ciliated the suffirages of all mankind. 

• v<At.p.4^^5AS., 

* Ibid* yoLY*p*5X4. 
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The peninsula of Jutland, the ** Chei'sonesus c h A 
Cimbrica** of antiquity, which forms an essential . 

part of the Danish dominions, is situated between 
a portion of the Baltic, and the German Ocean, 
almost surrounded by those two seas. In con- 
sequence of a practice sanctioned by prescrip, t*"' »se* 
tion, which, to the dishonor of human nature, 
has not been confined to any European country; 
and' fVom the imputation of which, we are our¬ 
selves in this island, by no means exempt; thd 
bishops and nobility of Jutland were accus¬ 
tomed to derive a considerable annual revenue', 
from the shipwrecks, frequent on that low,as well 
as dangerous coast. It can hardly be credited, 
that this barbarous usage was carried to such 
a’ pitch of indecency and itihu inanity, that 
bishops, unrestrained by the sanctity of theii' 
sacerdotal office, sent armed bodies of men, 
frequently to the number of three hundred, 

\Hio plundered the vessels driven on shore; 
deterring by menaces or violence, the miserable' 
survivors, from saving any part of their pro¬ 
perty Against so detestable a privitege, if 
such it cOuld be justly termed, Christian pub¬ 
lished a severe prohibition; the tenor and' 
nbtufre of which, might have done honor to the 
most humane or enlightened sovereign. But, The innr. 
the' insurrection which neither his tjTanny, not 
his'cruelty had excited, \raS instahtly produced Duke of 
bj^'Ms laudable'attempt to check'a custom, frortf 
wtrich a' powerful and numerous class of his 
sibjects'derived advantage; and though he en- 

^ MeBetfToLT. p.518—{>3. 
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CHAP, deavoured to conciliate their affections, by pro> 

. . mising every reparation tor the injuries which 

they might have received, these concessions 
were made too iate. The insurgents persist¬ 
ed in their resolution, and prepared to main¬ 
tain it by force of arms. 

Frederic, Duke of Holstein, whom they had 
invited to accept the crown of Denmark, did 
not hesitate to signify his gratitude, and his rea¬ 
diness to meet their wishes; while Christian, 
doubtful of the fidelity of those who seemed 
still apparently attached to him, retreated to . 
Copenhagen. In that capital,. he might still 
however have made a long resistance. The 
fertile province of Scania, from which he could 
have drawn supplies of provisions, was devoted 
to him; and Norway remained unshaken in its 
allegiance. But, equally destitute of'fortitude 
or resources in adversity, as he bad been. de¬ 
void of moderation and justice in the career of 
his fortune; pursued by the consciousness of 
his past enormities, and distrustful of his own 
subjects; be did not venture to abide the deci¬ 
sion of war, or to risk his personal safety by 
Fngte of making a longer stay in Denmark. Having has- 

tily equipped a squadron of ships, and embarked - 
on board of them his family, the Regalia of the 
crown, together with his most precious effects, 
he set sail from Zealand. Previous to his depar¬ 
ture, he committed the city and citadel of Co¬ 
penhagen to the care of two officers, in whose 
devotion he confided; having promised them to - 
return in a short- time, with ample succours of 

every* 
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every kind. These assurances could not, how- chap. 
ever, prevent the universal defection which . 

followed his flight} and he himself, assailed by 1^,3. 
storms, scarcely escaped shipwreck on the coast 
of Norway. Landing at length in Holland, he 
hastened to Antwerp, there to implore the pro¬ 
tection and assistance of his brother-in-law, 

Charles the Fifth: but he found that prince 
slow in avenging his cause; and a long time 
elapsed before Christian could assemble a force, 
equal to attempting the reduction of his do¬ 
minions. 

He y^as the last sovereign who united in his Pb*! •*!>»- 
person, the three kingdoms of the North. Gus- 
tavus Vasa, animated with new courage by the 
intelligence of his flight from Denmark, aided 
by the fleet of Lubeck, and impelled by the 
prospect of attaining a crown, as the just reward 
of his services; finally succeeded in expelling 
the Danish garrisons. Calmar fell into his hands, 
and the surrender of Stockholm completed his 
reduction of Sweden. Not less vigilant in 
peace, than he had proved himself intrepid in 
the field} his active and penetrating genius 
enabled, him to foresee, as well as to provide 
against those internal machinations, or external 
attacks, to which every new establishment is 
peculiarly exposed. Conscious that Christhui Picderie 
the Second, if he ever should re-ascend the **** 
throne of Denmark, would not limit his pre-. 
tensions to the possession of that crown alone; 

^ * Vertotf tomeii. Malletf voLy*.p« L'Art 

de Verif. voLii. p.96» 97. 
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CHAP. Gustavus united himself with Frederic against 
. j their common enemy, and redoubled his pre- 
zs*3. cautions to impede the entrance of the exiled 
King into any of the provinces, which had 
constituted his antient dominions." 

While Gustavus thus confirmed himself in 
Sweden, Frederic the First, not without cpn- 
thatpiwce. siderable difficulty, rendered himself master of 
Zealand. Copenhagen^ the capital of that 
island, and of the kingdom, ventured even to 
sustain a siege; nor did the place capitulate, 
until all hopes of support or assistance fl'om 
Christian, were become extinct. This fkct may 
warrant us in assuming, that had that prince, 
instead of pusillanimously abandoning his adhe¬ 
rents, and carrying off bis treasures, courageously 
supported the contest against his subjects, he 
might have maintained himself on the throne. 
It is evident that he possessed many devoted par- 
tizans in Norway, where, far from being odious; 
be enjoyed on the contrary great popularity, 
la Scania likewise, the people were well affecthd' 
Reflee^ towards him. His defect of courage and want' 
of decision, far more than the abhorrence eX- 
%iit. dted by his atrocities, produced his expulsion 
from Denmark. The irresolution and feeble con¬ 
duct of Richard- the Second among us, had in 
like manner cansed his deposition in 1399, rather 
than his maWadministratiou. Louis the Eleventh, 
and Henry the ISghth, two of the most tyran- 
nioal sovermgns commemorated in histoiy, were 

.* Lagebiaag,p.4S-»5»rF«AMbK^iri-~i;e. MUh^ToL^ 
p.»r—38. 
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not deposed. The greatest of aH vices in a c B a P. 
prince, as well as the most destructive to him- . 
self, is want of firmness in the hour of danger. i5a4— 
James the Second’s abandonment of his crown, 
Christian’s flight and consequent ruin, Louis the 
Sixteenth’s miserable execution, form the best 
commentary on this observation. The Norwe¬ 
gians, too feeble to assert their right of electing 
a sovereign, independant of Denmark} and ac¬ 
customed to receive implicitly the prince whom 
their more wealthy, or more powerful neigh¬ 
bours raised to the Uirone, acquiesced in the 
choice of the Duke of Holstein; and notwith¬ 
standing some efforts in favor of tbe deposed 
monarch, which took place in the province of 
Scania, universal tranquilli^ was speedily re¬ 
stored. ‘ 

Frederic, in succeeding to the dignity and title 
of his predecessor, by no means however en¬ 
joyed or exorcised the same extensive autho¬ 
rity. The clergy and nobilily, by whom almost 
exclusively Christian the Second was expelled, 
conferred the sceptre on bis successor, under 
very severe limitations; previously exacting^ 
the entire restoration of all those dangerous 
privileges, which the vigor, or the despotism 
of tJm/late reign, bad extinguished. A prince 
of a more elevated mind, and greater resources' 
q£ character, would probably have resisted, or 
resumed' a concesfnous equtdly injuneuato the 
royal prerogatives, as; to Ibe fire^om- and fieli- 
oity. of the people: but Frederic, already de* 

''Hittitil toLtI. pciif— u. 
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dining in years, pacific in his temper, and sati$^ 
fied with the possession of a crown to which his 
birth had given him no pretension; yielded 
with facility to the demands of the Danish no¬ 
bles'. Continually alarmed with the apprehen¬ 
sion of an invasion on the part of his nephewj 
who ceased not to solicit the po\verfuI aid of 
the house of Austria, for his re-establishment; 
holding his Danish and Norwegian kingdoms 
by the right of election only; and unable even 
to obtain from his new subjects, the acknow¬ 
ledgment of his eldest son as his successor 
in the throne; he scarcely seemed to regard 
himself as more than a nominal sovereign. In¬ 
stead of making Copenhagen the seat ^of go¬ 
vernment, Frederic usually held his court and 
residence in his patrimonial provinces of Hol¬ 
stein. * 

The political tempest which he had so long 
dreaded, prepared at length to burst in ail its 
force. Christian, afler near nine years of exile 
and disgrace, having succeeded in raising a mi¬ 
litary force, embarked from the ports of Hol¬ 
land ; favored by Mary, Queen of Hungary, his 
sister-in-law. Governess of the Low Countries 
under the Emperor Charles the Fifth. His ves¬ 
sels were scattered by a storm, before he entered 
the Baltic; but, having gained the coast of Nor¬ 
way, be landed at the town of Opslo, where he 
instantly summoned the clergy, as well as the' 
nobility and principal magistrates, to return to 
their allegiance. That kingdom, which had 

* Mallet, Tcd. ^ p. 8 —44* * Bad. p.67—69, aad p. las* 
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rather followed, than participated in the revolt chap. 
of Denmark, obeyed with alacrity; and the . ^ 

southern provinces were reduced to the obedi* 1531. 
ence of their antient master, without an effort. 

If Christian, profiting of his advantages, had 
availed himself of .the advanced season of the 
year, which rendered it almost impracticable 
to send supplies of any kind .by sea to Norway, 
from Copenhagen; he might have unquestion¬ 
ably maintained himself against. all the forces 
of Frederic, and perhaps have opened a way to 
his eventual restoration. But, here again we imprison, 
trace the same indecisive and timid line of con- 
diict,. which had driven him from Denmark. 

An ill.titned and injudicious relaxation in his 
operations, proved destructive to his hopes of 
success. Over-reached and deceived by the 
Governor of the city of A^erhus; surrounded 
by the combined forces of Gustavus Vasa, and 
of his rival; abandoned by the Norwegians; 
no other alternative remained, than to surren¬ 
der himself to the Danish commissioners, on 
the faith of an equivocal and doubtful treaty, 
subsequently disavowed by Frederic. That 
prince did not even deign to admit the fallen 
monarch to his presence, or to listen to his 
remonstrances. Christian, reserved for a pu¬ 
nishment,. more severe than death, was con¬ 
ducted to the castle of Sonderburg, situate in 
the island of Alsen, on the coast of Sleswic; 
confined in a chamber, the door of which was 
closed up; and allowed no companion except 
a dwarf, to alleviate the protracted horrors of 

solitude^ 
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CHAP, solitude* aggimvated by captivity In tbet tm> 
. - — ^ prisonment he terminated hia life* His reign 
1531* and roisfortuDca offer an ample field for refiec- 
tion : nor can we help admiring the singularity 
of his destiny, while we behold him with impu* 
nity sacrificing the Swedish nobility to his re^ 
vcnge; and expelled shortly afterwards firora bis 
native dominions, for attempting the most ho* 
mane and meritorions reform. 

1534' Frederic did not long survive die defeat and 
Death ^ imprisonment of his nephew. His death became 
the signal or commencement a Imig period 
intang. of anarchy. Interregnum, and civil war. Ibe 
Catholic faction, supported by the bishops 
availed theaMelves of the vacancy of the throne, 
in order to recover their inffuenoe) whkb, 
without bmng altogether ea^nguisbed, had been 
dimmished during the late reign, ftom the rapid 
progress made by the Latiieran dect^nes. Tliis 
par^ possessed sufficient power to impede the 
election of Christian, eldest son of Frederic; a 
prince who having already attained to manhood, 
gave the ffnrest promises of virtae and ability. 
His attachment to the r^rmed religion serv^ 
as a pretext, fbr at leaat delaying the choice of 
n sovereign, till the Norwegian deputies should 
^ arrive in the capital. But, the numerous and 
augmenting calamities of the State, did not peri- 
mit measures of procrastination to be punued, 
without riskily the very existence of the State 
itself. The city of Lubeck, whose power sMd 

k Po&ndotf, p. 199, 300. Vertat, toL & p. MaUet, 
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resources were in that age almost inexhaustible, c h a ^ 
undertook to restore the imprisoned King, Chris- 
tian the Second ^ a proof that all his tyrannicdi xsjs, 
acts had not extinguished the sentiments of at- ^Si 4 > 
tachment towards him, in the breasts of his for¬ 
mer subjects. Their fleet, mistress of the Baltic, 
occupied the passage of the Sound, while a pow¬ 
erful army entered Copenhagen, the inhabitants 
of which city opened their gates to the invaders. 

The island of Zealand, as well as the province 
of Scania, were already lost; and the few re¬ 
maining dependancies of the Danish monarchy 
must have been speedily reduced by the rebels. 

In this desperate situation, the principal nobi- Eiecdoncf 
Uty and prelates met at a town in Jutland) 
where, notwithstanding the reluctance of the 
ecclesiastical order to elect a sovereign, whose 
religiotts tenets were known to be adverse to 
tlieir own, the menaces of the people, who sur¬ 
rounded the assembly^ loudly demanding the 
nomination of Christian, son to their late King, 
overcame all further opposition or delay. The 
young prince was chosen by general acclam*. 
tipn, and instantly proclaimed.' 

It was not possible to receive the donatioa 1534. 
of a crown under more adverse circumstances, 
or which demanded more ability, valor, and 
perseverance to secure. The iasurgeots al¬ 
ready prepared to carry the war into the 
island of S’unen, which, togetoer wkb Jut>- 
land, had hitherto retained their allegiance, 
though tb^ ooukL net Im^ rewt so. superior 

^ toL vi. p. L'Ait de Veiif. toL iL p. 98. • 
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a force.' But, Christian the Third, who was 
destined to restore the expiring monarchy, 
possessed the qualities necessary for so great 
and difficult an atchievement In the perusal of 
this period of the Danish annals, it seems impos¬ 
sible not to be forcibly reminded of the history 
of France, at the accession of Henry the Fourth. 
Like him, Christian found the State in the last 
stage of political distress, overrun by foreign 
enemies, and on the verge of destruction : like 
the King of Navarre, he was reduced to besiege 
his capital, and to reconquer his dominions. 
Similar likewise in the prosperous termination 
of all his difficulties, Christian emulated the 
valor, clemency, and other virtues of Henry ; 
restored tranquillity to his people; and ap¬ 
proved himself not less their parent, than their - 
legislator. Copenhagen, during the continuance 
of the siege, endured extremities, not exceeded 
by those which the metropolis of France sus¬ 
tained under the Duke of Mayenne, as head of 
the ** League and it was protracted to a still 
longer period than that of Paris. Its surrender 
was immediately followed by the submission of 
the whole kingdom; and Norway, after a short 
irresolution, proclaimed the new monarch.^ 

The complete abolition of the Catholic faith 
and worship, which constituted the first measure 
embraced and executed by Christian, was con¬ 
ducted with equal secresy, vigor and success. 

k Mallet, toI. vi. p. .17—301, pHnm, and p. 33#~33j. 
endorf, p. Ma. 
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The bishops having been all arrested, were de> c H A r. 
tained in confinement, till the States, convoked ^ . 

to determine on their fate, and on the choice xs$j^— 
of religion, should finally regulate so important - 
a concern. During this assembly, one of the most 
memorable which occurs in the annals of Den¬ 
mark, the nobilHy and the deputies of the third 
estate, unanimously decreed the-contention of 
all the ecclesiastical property; appropriating it 
to the liquidation of the public debts, the en^ 
dowment of seminaries for education, and other 
beneficial or national uses. We cannot contem.>^ 
plate such a legislative act, without astonishment 
and almost incredulity; nor is it easy to determine 
on sound principles, what degree of approbation 
it may justly claim. The Reformation, as promul¬ 
gated by Lutber, was rendered the predominant 
religion; and so universally had those doctrines 
already obtained admittance among all classed 
of men, that not even a struggle was made, or 
any opposition experienced, to the change. A Poiidcai' 
considerable augmentation of revenue accrued 
to the crown, in consequence of the suppression that 
of the monastic orders, which followed; but, a 
still greater political alteration, not foreseen even 
by its authors, arose from the encrease of the aris¬ 
tocratic power and influence. That class of men, 
no longer counterbalanced by the clergy, swal¬ 
lowed up the other orders; equally oppressing 
the royal prerogative, and extinguishing the 
franchises of the people. It was not till the ' 
middle of the seventeenth century, under the 
reign of Frederic the Third, that the Danish 
TOL. H. q king%, 
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kings emanci p ated themselves from the fetter#, 
in which they were retained by the nobility.' 

The kingdom which Christian bad rescued 
from anarchy and rebellion, he long continued 
^ govern with wisdom and moderation. Natu- 
rally disposed by his character to cultivate peace, 
^e amidoously exerted himself to anticipate, and 
to remove every occasion which might involve 
his subjects in hostilities. Towards Sweden, 
the quarter from whence he regarded the dan> 
ger as most probable or imminent, he directed 
bis vigilant and unremitted attention. Gustavus 
Vasa, whose military skiU, aided by great talents, 
had raised lum to the throne of that country, 
yraB not destitute of ambition to extend the 
limits of his dominions j and the contiguity of 
the frontier provinces of the two monarchies, af> 
forded the utmost facility for invasion, as well 
as continual occasions of dispute. The King of 
Sweden even indicated a disposition to renew 
the antient quarrels, which time had rather sus¬ 
pended, than extinguished: but the candor ami 
sincerity of Christian disarmed, or restrained 
him} and while the two monarchs continued to 
reign, no rupture between them ever took place". 
The accession of Frederic the Second, eldest son 
of Christian, to thq throne of Denmark; and 
that of Eric the Fourteenth, who, nearly at the 
same period succeeded to Gustavus, opened a 
new scene in the north of Europe. Hostilitiea 
originating from causes the most frivolous, l/>« g 

* Mallet, P> 305—313. 

** VArtduVeifc wJ»u.^9S, Malloy voLavp. 410—413. 
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involved the two countries in calamities, whioh c ir a 9 . 
were heightened by the antipathy of their re- , ^ 

spective kings- i5«9~- 

AIl the barbarous excesses, ever committed 
by Attila, or by Genseric, were renewed in the 
irocea regions that surround the Pole t where the 
two nations.seemed to vie with each other, in acts 
of cruelty and ferocity. The Baltic was eovered Mutual 
with fleets, which alternately vanquished, and 
insulted by turns each other’s coasts. Norway and 
Scania were ravaged by the Swedes; while the 
Danes repeatedly penetrated into the interi<Hr 
provinces of the enemy, afqwoached within sixt^ 
miles of Stockholm, and more then once seem¬ 
ed to have nearly atcbieved the conquest of the 
kingdom itself. Even the dt^ofition and im¬ 
prisonment of Eric, udaose &antic excesses had 
become insupportable to hisownsubjecta, could 
not terminate, though it suspended fl»r a few 
aaontbs, the vitdence of hostilities. John the Peace ot 
Third, bis brother, was no sooner eonflirmed on 
the Swedish throne, than be instantly prepared to 
make fresh exertions, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
hausted stme of his finances, and the de-p<HMila» 
tion of his dominions. . But, the interposition 
of the Emperor Maximilian the Second, and tba 
mediation of the court of Prance, having at 
len^ compelled the two princes to desist, 
tranquillity was restored by the peace of $tet- 
' tin. After near eight years of a contest which ts^ 
bad thinned the humim species, while it had re¬ 
duced' many parts of Sweden and Norway to a 
deseit, soareely a castle or a vilhq^ bad been 
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CHAP, gained by either side: even these acquisitfonff 
^ ^ were mutually restored. Frederic availed him- 

1569. self of the succeeding repose, to obliterate the 
past misfortunes which his subjects had sus* 
tained; and Denmark, during a considerable 
period, remained undisturbed by any internal 
commotion, or external calamity. Such was 
its state in 1574." 

State of In order to form an accurate or just idea of the 
political weight and importance of the Danish 
crown and nation, considered as a member of 
the European system, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it becomes indispensable to 
trace the geographical limits of the monarchy, 
T«nito> as it then existed. Frederic the Second reign- 
ed over several provinces, which are no longer 
enjoyed by his defendants in the present age, 
and occupied a much higher place among the 
powers of the North; more especially when 
we redect that the Muscovites had not yet 
penetrated to the shores of the Baltic, nor 
established themselves in Livonia, Ingria, and 
Finland. The three southern and most fertile 
provinces of Sweden; Scania, Halland, and 
Bleking, which nearly circumscribe the whole 
extent of coast lying between the cities of Got- 
temburg and of Calmar, belonged to Denmark; 
consequently rendering her completely mistress 
of the important passage of the Sound, on 
both sides, through which the whole trade of the 
Polar countries must necessarily pass. To these 

* MiIld^vaI.TiL p.x—129.9110111. X’Ait.deVeri&ToLii.p. 99. 
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possessiog^/ was added the island of Gothland, chap. 
valuable ih itself; but, far more so from its ^ , 

situation, near the eastern coast of Sweden, 
lying in the direct tract of navigation between 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. The superiority 
which it conferred in time of war between 
the two nations, was even greater than during 
peace ^ as it enabled the Danes to impede, or 
to intercept the whole commerce of their ene< 
my, while it afforded an asylum for their own 
fleets, in case of defeat. 

The most fertile and productive part of Fre- Hobtem 
deric’s dominions, which provinces peculiarly ^ 
connected him with Germany and the southern 
states of Europe, were those of Sleswic and 
Holstein; the antient patrimony of his house. 

They were not incorporated with the crown of 
Denmark, which kingdom might be still con< 
sidered to a certain degree as elective; whereas 
the two duchies descended to him by here¬ 
ditary right. But, on the other hand, as the 
laws of prim(^eniture were not then established 
in all their force, every head of the family was 
compelled to divide with the younger branches, 
the territories which they inherited in common. 
Christian the Third having left two sons, be- Rutitimof 
sides his successor, allotted or bequeathed to 
^em, some of the richest districts of Holstein. 

The diminution of power and revenue which the 
crown suffered, constituted neither the only, nor 
the smallest evils resulting from these partitions. 
Disputes, jealousy, even civil war frequently en¬ 
sued: they were, indeed, almost unavoidably 

a 3 gene. 
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CHAP, generated by the very nature and circumstances 
of the transaction itself.* 

,,,4. Denmark enjoyed only a small part of the 
c«“*“n** vast commerce of the Baltic, at this period of 
its history. The Hanse towns, situate in Meck¬ 
lenburg and Pomerania, at the head of which 
atood Lubeck, engrossing it in all its branches', 
exercised the most indefatigable vigilance for 
Power flf its preservation. They retained the kingdoms 
of the North in a degree of commercial subjec- 
leigoe. tion, approaching to slavery; and resented 
the slightest effort made on the part of the 
Danish monarchs, to effect their emancipation. 
Christian the Second, who, notwithstanding his 
Crimes, appears to have been ever attentive to 
the interests of the crown, and of the inferior 
classes of his subjects; attempted to inffringe 
the privileges granted to Lubeck by his pre¬ 
decessors, and to open channels of trade to his 
own people, at their expence. Soon after his 
accession, in 1515, he conduded a treaty with 
Ivan Basilowitz, Czar of Muscovy, by which 
it was stipulated, that a Danish company should 
be estabUshed at Novogrod, ibr the purposes of 
traffic: but, that powerfbl confederacy crushed 
the plans of Christian, and was highly instra- 
inental in ibmenting the revolt which deprived 
m deeSne. him of the crown His successors were either 
too weak, or toO exhausted by their fbreign 
quarrels, to break the fetters imposed on them. 


* BfaUef, Tol.Ti. p. 397—4o>.: voLviL p.95,sS. 

* Aid. VoLt. p. 3 S 9 > 37 o> ud p. 499 <>* 5 ar. 
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Towards the year 1540, the prodigiona com- char 
merce of Lubeck, as well as that of Wismar, . . 

Rostock, and Stralsund, began sensibly to de- tfjA^ 
dine. Various causes contributed to produce 
this revolution; but above all others, the aug¬ 
menting industry, activity, and enterprize of the 
Dutch and English, who navigated the Baltic, 
and no longer carried on their transactions 
through the medium of the Hanseatic league 
How lucrative the traffic of the northern king¬ 
doms must have proved, we may judge by Only 
observing, that the Hanse towns exclusively 
supplied all Europe with every production found 
in those climates or regions: among the num- Aitkitt of 
ber were masts, naval stores, hemp, pitch, cop- ******* 
per, iron, wax, furs, tallow, and grain of every 
kind. To the list, may be added another very 
essential article, the herring fiishery, uncom¬ 
monly abundant in the Baltic; and the con- 
sumpUon o£ which exceeded calculation, in an 
i^e when all Europe was catholic. Under Fre¬ 
deric the Second, Denmark beginning slowly 
and gradually to participate in so extensive a 
trade, derived a part of the profits from which 
she had been previously excluded. * 

In no part of Europe was the Reformation 
introduced, and the Catholic religion suppres¬ 
sed, with more facility than in the Danish do¬ 
minions. Norway following the example of 
Denmark, in neither of those kingdoms was 
so great a change accompanied by any con- 

< MiUct, vi. p. 165—iSS. F Ibid. p. i6d. 
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CHAP. Tulsion, or with the efiusion of bloodBut, the 
. case proved widely different in Iceland. That re- 
1574. jnote and barbarous province combated for the 
andent iaith, with a violence and pertinacity 
pr(^rtioned to its state of ignorance. During 
twelve years, from 1539, to 1551, the inhabi¬ 
tants were involved in civil war, and all its at¬ 
tendant evils. Christian the Third was compel¬ 
led to send two ships, and five hundred soldiers, 
in order to re-establish tranquillity thro*out 
Oncnlaad. the island Greenland was included in the 
d^endancies of the Norwegian monarchy, and 
c< 4 onized from thence as early as the eleventh 
centuiy*. This fact merits peculiar attention. 
The trade to those frozen and desolate regions, 
however extraordinary it may appear, was even 
superintended with uncommon anxiely, and 
interdicted to every European nation. We 
can scarcely believe that Christianity was esta¬ 
blished within the Arctic circle, and that an 
episcopal diocese existed among the snows in 
the vicinity of the Pole. In the year 1386, 
the Bishop of Gwrde, capital of Greenland, 
who was a sufiragan of the archiepiscopal see 
of Brontheim, asdsted at an ecclesiastical as¬ 
sembly held at Nyberg, in the ide of Funen 
Under the reign of Margaret of Waldemar, 
towards the dose of the fourteenth century, 
the colony disappeared. Its destruction was 


* BiaUetf p* 305 —and p* 

* IbuL p.^407^4S0. • Ibid* rcLir p-a^* 

* Mattety VoLiv.p. 3 S 5 . 
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attributed to the effects of the great plague chap. 
which ravaged Europe about 1350, and to the ^ ^ 

consequent want of regular supplies of provi« 1574. 
sions from Norway. ^ ?'”^*** 

Various, but ineffectual endeavours were ex- that coon- 
erted to discover the remains of this establish- 
ment, if any survived; under the reign of Chris¬ 
tian the Second, Yalkendorf, Archbishop of 
Drontheim, a prelate of literature and merit, 
sent repeated expeditions thither, for the same 
purpose, but without success, the settlers hav¬ 
ing all perished *. No attempt to recQlonize 
tSreenland, has been made within the last four 
hundred years. It is a remarkable fact, that Dmituc- 
the same fate has hitherto attended the Spa- **** 

* c<wny* 

nish American colonies near, the southern 
pole; all the garrisons or establishments left 
in Terra del Fuogo, and on the coast of Piu 
tagonia, having been destroyed by the incle¬ 
mency of those inhospitable l^tudes, or by the 
want of provisions. It would foqn an object 
of curious philosophical, and even political ex¬ 
periment, to ascertain how near to the two 
poles, man could exist in a state of society: 

^e advanced progress of navigation in the 
present age, could leave little apprehension of 
the ability to supply such a colony, with regu¬ 
lar quantities of provisions and necessaries of 
every kind. 

Tke prodigious armaments, milltaiy as well as N«Tf . 
navd, made and sustained for 'more than seven 

r Mallei^ toI. hr, p. 3,5. » IbU. td. t. p.53^ note. 
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CHAP, years, by Frederic the Second, during the war 
. , carried on against Eric the Fourteenth, excite 

1574. astonishment, when we consider how slender 
were the revenues of the crown, and how im> 
possible it was to impose any considerable taxes, 
either on the nobility, or on the people. In 
1563, the Danish fleet consisted of twenty-seven 
large ships, and fourteen of an inferior size, 
carrying four thousand, six hundred men: it 
Military wao j ?'ned by six vessels from Lubeck *. The 
forcefc Swedish 8qu..J.'''ns w'^re even generally superior 
in numbers. During the same year, Frederic,^ 
when he marched into the province of West- 
Gothland, and laid siege to Elfsburg, had under 
his immediate command, an army of twenty- 
four thousand infantry, and four thousand ca¬ 
valry N The difficulty of finding subsistence 
for so large a body of men, may be easily con« 
^ ceived; in a countiy naturally unproductive, 

where the peasaf^ usually were obliged, even ia 
time of peace^,*^^ mix the bark of trees with their 
floor, and frequently to subsist altogether upon 
salted herrings*. In fact, these expeditions, 
though ruinous to both parties in an extreme 
degree, became from that very cause, proportion* 
ably short in their duration. National antipatbjr 
and mutual resentment furnished arms; while 
the plunder of the miserable peasants, supplied 
the deficiency of regular pay. Even in the 
more civilized and wealthy monarchies of £u- 

* Mattel yoL vii. p. 54, ^ Ibid. p. 53a 

« IbkLvoLT. p* 477 . 
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rope, daring a great part t>f the sixteenth cen* chap. 
tury, similar irregularities prevailed. , 

The ravages and calamities inseparable from 
ivar, were deeply felt in the su^ension or ex> Lettert. 
tinction of the arts, and of all science, thro’out 
Denmark. It was not till after the peace of 
Stettin, in 1570, that they began to exhibit any 
vigor, and to become objects of cultivation. 
Christian the First had indeed founded the 
university of Copenhagen, as early as the year 
1478; but, under his successor, John the Se¬ 
cond, it fell into total decay After the confis- 
cation of the ecclesiastical property by Christian ^^f***^ 
the Third, and the introduction of the reformed 
religion in 1539; that prince having appro¬ 
priated a portion of the church lands, towards 
the maintenance of ^professors in various branches 
of literature, re-established the university. He 
likewise assigned funds for its use, payable from 
the duties levied on all ships passing thro* 
the Sound; endowed it with many valuable pri¬ 
vileges ; and ordered that the chancellor of the 
kingdom should always in future bear the title, 
and exercise the office, of protector of the 
university. From this period It continued to 
acquire celebrity, and to become a national 
beneftt*. Henry the Eighth made no such ' 
beneficial application of the lands of the monas¬ 
teries, when precisely about the same period, 
he dissolved ftie monastic orders of both sexes, 
tiiro*out England. 

* Mallet, wL T. p. 171—175. * Ibid. veLvi p. 4 ts> 4 i 4 > 
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CHAP. Surnames began to be used among the Danes, 
^ . under the reign of Frederic the First, about 

IJ74. *524* Antecedently, families were distin- 

®“™*®**' guished only by their armorial bearings; and 
every person was content to add the word 
** Son,” to his Christian name^ The atten* 
tion of Christian the Second to procure for 
his Queen, Isabella of Austria, some of the 
delicacies or productions, to which she had 
been accustomed in the Netherlands, proved 
highly advantageous to Denmark. Immediately 
after the celebration of the nuptials, on. her 
arrival at Copenhagen, the King having caused 
a colony of Flemings to be transported thither, 
settled them in the little island of Amak, con- 
VcgetaUei. tiguous to the Capital. Those industrious pea>- 
sants first introduced into the Countries of the 
North, the use of vegetables, sallads, imd other 
roots; or at least, augmented and ameliorated 
their cultivation'. This fact may serve to 
shew that Christian the Second, tho* a tyrant, 
possessed an enlarged mind. Fruit trees were 
little known before the reign of Frederic the 
Second, when Oxe, High Steward of the 
kingdon;, paused several species of ^em to be 
brought into Zealand." 

Tycho Of the state of knowledge and letters in Den* 
mark, it would be requisite to say very little, if 
the. illustrious pame of Tycho Brah^ did not in 
some measure render it necessary. Though 
more than two centuries have elapsed since his 

^ MlUety Tol* vL p. ia 4 * * Ibid* vol. p. 367* 3^8# 

^ Ibid* fOlsVik p*95> 
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decease^ the Danes have not produced any c H A 
name which can be placed in competition with , . 

- him. He had already distinguished himself in 1574. 

1574; but as he did not not attain to his greatest 
celebrity till some years later, he consequently 
cannot strictly be regarded as belonging to the 
period under our consideration. Frederic the 
Second long extended to him the most muni* 
ficent protection, though the enemies of the 
philosopher subsequently induced him to with¬ 
draw his bounty. Besides a donation which he 
made to Tycho of the island of Huen in the 
Sound, destined for his astronomical studies 
and experiments, where be founded the city of 
Uranibourg, or more properly the observatory 
of that name, the King assigned him a pension 
of two thousand crowns; gave him the revenues 
of an episcopal see in Norway, and a canonry 
of the cathedral of Roskeld in ZealandIt 
would be difficult to find in the list of Louis the 
Fourteenth's ostentatious gratifications to men 
of letters, any equal mark of princely liberality. 

In the present age, nothing comparable to it is 
to be met with, even in the magnificent dona¬ 
tions of the Empress Catherine the Second ; 
the only European sovereign, except George 
the Third, who has extended any real patron¬ 
age to genius and science. Tlie late King of 
Prussia, Frederic the Second, knew indeed how 
to admire and estimate, but he rarely reward¬ 
ed talents, unless by decorations, encomiums, 

' Bk^. JXcdomrjr, T<d.ii. p. 391. ToLvii. p.iSo.. 
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together with the honor of being admitted tv 
his table and converMtion. 

T^e genius of Brah^ was unquestionably 
very eminent, though the remaining barbarism 
and ignorance of the century sullied its lustre. 
He was, if possible, still more addicted to- 
the study of astrology, than to the pursuits 
of astronomical knowledge; and every object 
that met his eye, appeared an omen to his 
imagination. What can we think of a natural 
philosopher, who constantly kept a lunatic 
chained at his feet when he sat down to 
table; fed him with his own hand, and listened 
to the ravings of his delirium, as to the pro¬ 
phetic language of inspiration *■ ? But, these 
absurdities were characteristic of the time in 
which he lived, and from which, however su¬ 
perior in other respects, he was not exempt. 
His talents did not less excite the admiration of 
his contemporaries, or less entitle him to the 
reiq>ect of posterity. Driven from his native 
country, and deprived of the royal patron^^ 
which had enabled him to prosecute bis studies, 
he found a refuge under Bodolph the Second, 
Emperor of Germany, at Prague. In that city 
Tycho eiqiired, early in the seventoenth ceaf 
tiuy; an exile from Denmark, as Anaxi^im'as 
had been from Athens in antiqui^ ; as Dante, 
Descartes, St. Evr^nond, Clarendi^ fiousseau, 
and so many other illustrious men have been 
banished firom their retqpective countries, either 

^ Bkigr. INctioiuuyi voLE; p.39S> 
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by envy, faction, or by the eccentricity too often chap. 
characteristic of superior talents. To Brah^ we . ^ 

owe some of the greatest discoveries made in the 1574. 
science of astronomy. Keppler, who pushed his 
researches higher and deeper, was protected by 
him while in the court of Rodolph. Galileo, 
advancing further in the same profound, as 
well as sublime and arduous researches, un¬ 
barred the gates of natural philosophy, and 
prepared the way, a few years later, for the 
appearance of Newton. 
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SWEDEN. 


StaU of Sweden at the time (f Gustavus Va&a*s revoU. — 
His success.—Elevation to the throne. —Paoerty of the 
cram. — Policy of Gustavus. — Seizure of the ecclesiaS’- 
tical property. — Abolition of the Catholic faith and 
voorship* — Insurrections. — Domestic mi fortunes. — 
Cram declared hereditary. — Close f Gustavuds reign. 
— His death and character. — Accession f Eric tie- 
Fourteenth. -^Events of his reign. — War •with Den¬ 
mark. —Insanityand excesses of Eric. — His deposi¬ 
tion and Cjonfinement. — Reign and measures of John 
the Third.—Survey of Sweden in 1574. — Revenues of 
the cram .—^ Power and riches qf the clergy. — Military 
forces. — "Navy. — Commerce.—Internal navigation .— 
Arts and manufactures. — Ferocity qf the n^hem 
nations in war. — Triumphal processions and shews. 
Titles and honors. — Duxuries. ^ 


^ XVL Danish and Swedish history are so in- 

^ -L timately blended or connected, previous 
Connexioii jq elevation of Gustavus Vasa to the throne 
of the latter kingdom, as to become in fact in¬ 
separable. They form, if we may so express 
ourselves, tvto political reflecting mirrors. Dur¬ 
ing above fifty years, subsequent to the Union 
of Calmar’^ in 1397, the whole Scandinavian 
monarchy continued to be united under one 
head; and after that period, though the Swedes 

succes- 
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successively elected to the office of supreme chap. 

. magistrate, various noblemen, one of whom bore . . 

the title of King, yet the final indepehdance and 
separation of the state from its Danish masters, 
was by no means effected. Christian the First, 
and John the Second, who each in turn, sub.' 
jected Sweden, had been solemnly crowned at 
Stockholm : Christian the Second, not satisfied 
with attaining by force of arms to the same , 
elevation, proceeded to exterminate the nobi¬ 
lity, and to establish a despotic government, 
secured by foreign troops. The abhorrence 
and indignation, excited by such oppression, 
was extinguished by the still greater terror 
which it inspired ; and never did the condition 
of any country appear to be more desperate or 
irrecoverable *. The situation of Spain in 1808, 
and thro'out the subsequent year, when a tyrant 
equally ferocious, and far more formidable, 
subtle, and able than Christian the Second, after 
entrapping and imprisoning the kings of Spain, 
had reduced the monarchy to submission; seems, 
to form the only parallel which we can adduce 
.from the history of our own times, to the ex. 
ample presented by Sweden at the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century. 

It was precisely in this emergency, that Gus- »5 *p— 
tavus Vasa, recently escaped from his prison in ob^iM 
Jutland, appeared on the political Scene. No oppo«edt* 
circumstance can more strongly demonstrate the 
firm possession which the Danes had gained 
of Sweden, than the difficulties and reluctance 

* Pultodorf, Mallet, paitim. 
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CHAP, wbieh Guitams experienced, in his •efforts to 
. route his countrymen from their state of servi- 
xsto— tude. The portion of the nobility who had sur* 
vived the late massacre, were either humbled 
into submission, or were devoted to their new 
sovereign. Nor can it be concealed that the 
clergy had become Christian’s principal agents, 
instruments, and ministers, in the execution of 
all bis projects. Gustavus Trolle, Archbishop 
of Upsal, who had acted a part in the tragedy 
of Stockholm, bad been rewarded by the high- 
Sute of est confidence, as well as political power. The 
peasants, conscious that they were the victims 
•antsT* of every administration, and hc^eless of any 
amelioration in their condition, long rgected 
the exhortations of Gustavus to assert their 
liberties, and to expel their tyrants'*. It must 
likewise be observed, that notwithstanding all 
the enormities justly imputed to Christian, 
their effects were principally, if not exclusively 
confined, to the higher ranks of his subjects. 
His policy induced him to protect the inferior 
orders, with a view, by the aid of their affec¬ 
tions, to sustain himself against the hatred, or 
the machinations of the nobility. For tliis pur¬ 
pose, at the very period of time when he sacri- 
' ficed the Swedish senators to his vengeance, he 
distributed among the people, through many of 
the provinces, a largess, of all others the most 
necessary, as well as grateful to the inhabitants 
of a sterile country} which donation consisted 
of salt and herrings.* 

* Millet, vol. ▼. p. 476, 47^ * Ibid. p.47<, 477 * 
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In fact, Guatavus, far jOrom being able to ex> c h A f. 
cite a revolt at Calmar, which he attempted, . ^ 

found himself in danger of being there delu is^o^ 
vered up to the Danes: he proved equally un- ^ 
successful in East Gothland, and in Sudermania. retim iM» 
In despair he retired to the province of Dale- D*i*«*»* 
carlia, the inhabitants of which, as he had af> 
terwards frequent occasion to experience, him- 
sdf, were ever prompt to take up arms ^painst 
their rulers, on the slightest pretences. Re¬ 
mote from the capital, protected by their moun¬ 
tains and forests, they felt little indignation et 
the bloody scenes lately performed by Christian, 
which they only knew by report; and in order 
to induce them to renounce their allegiance, it 
became necessary to alarm them by assurances 
that pecuniary impositions, to which they were 
unused, would be speedily exacted from them 
So true is it that in all ages, despotism has 
found fewer impediments in disposing of the 
lives, than in seizing on the property of the 
pe<^le. Irritated by these apprehensions, they Hit toe- 
joined the standard of Gustavus, and marched 
towards the capital} bnt, &r from finding it 
eitber defencelm or abandoned, they were de4 
feated near Upsal,* and compelled to relinquish 
the siege of Stockhcdm. The fortitude of their 
leader, together with the great resources of his 
diaracter, supported him nevertheless under 
every reverse} and themiccors sent him by the 

S « p> 47t, 479 * PufioBdoff, p. 170. Tcrtot, tme i. 
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CHAP, city of Liibcck, enabled him to maintain the 
contest, till the disaffection of Christian’s sub- 
jects in Jutland, fortunately terminated it in bis 
* 5 * 3 - favor. * 

It required, notwithstanding, the greatest com- 
bination of talents, aided by the most consum- 
dicu of mate policy, in order to attain the ultimate object 
Guttaviw. of hig ambition, the crown of Sweden. Thro’out 
the prosecution of that arduous enterprize, we 
can never sufficiently admire his address, cir¬ 
cumspection, and ability, in profiting of every cir¬ 
cumstance tl'.at could either facilitate, 'or acce¬ 
lerate its attainment. Without these qualities, 
the intrepidity, patriotism, and even the suc¬ 
cess of Gustavus over the Danes, would neither 
have conducted him to, nor would have main¬ 
tained him on the throne. He manifested in 
every part of his conduct, a perfect knowledge 
of the Swedes; and in the moment of victoiy,. 
or of enthusiasm, he never lost sight of his 
own interest, nor suffered himself to be diverted 
from the pursuit of his reward. Those, who 
regard Gustavus only as the heroic deliverer of 
bis country, such as we find the Cid described 
by the Spaniards, or as Wallace is depictured 
by the Scots, can have very imperfectly studied 
his character, or followed his actions. Without 
diminishing the lustre of his atchievements, or ar¬ 
raigning the purity of the principles which excit¬ 
ed him to attempt the emancipation of Sweden, 
we may be permitted to regard him as not 
exempt from human frailties. We may indeed 

« Pufiendorf) p. 17a, 173, 
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consider him as the most perfect model of a chap. 
welUregulated and successful ambition, which 
is presented to us in the history of mankind, ijao—' 
William the First, Prince of Orange, who at a *5*3* 
later period of the same century, succeeded 
after prodigious efforts, in emancipating the 
Dutch firOm the tyranny of Philip the Second, 
and who received as his recompense, the dig> 
nity of Stadtholder; forms the most apt resem* 
blance which modern history furnishes, to the 
Swedish hero. • There is, indeed, a striking si* 
roilarity between the characters, fortunes, and 
final elevation of William and of Gi^stavus. 

Even in the line of policy embraced by William 
the Third in 1688, some faint analogy with the 
founder of the house of Vasa, may be disco¬ 
vered, by those who look below the surface of 
things. 

Raised by the gratitude of the States-General His met-' 
of the kingdom whom he had assembled, to the 

O attaining 

dignity of Administrator, an ofiice which might the crown, 
be considered as conferring on him the Re¬ 
gency, he beheld in this promotion, only the 
facility which it gave, of ascending yet higher, 
and of attaining to the throne. Always master 
of himself, of his courage, and of his troops, 
he rendered them subservient to his personal 
elevation, by alternately profiting of his advan¬ 
tages over the enemy, or by repressing the ar¬ 
dor of his soldiery, as best suited bis private pur¬ 
poses. Trusting more to the apprehensions, than 
to the gratitude of the people whom he served, 
he never would consent to the expulsion of the. 

a 3 ^ Danes, 
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CHAP. Dktt«s, till be had received the full tewsrd of 
, his public services, by the donation of the crown, 
ijao— His conduct during the siege of Stockludm, will 
best exemplify these assertions. The garrison, 
which was left by Christian the Second in that 
city, hopeless of succors, and reduced to extre¬ 
mity, demanded to capitulate, without stipulat¬ 
ing for any other conditions, except a premise 
of receiving from Gustavus the arrears of their 
pay. A general who had made the wel&re of the 
Republic, the only, or the primary object of 
his consideration, would have instantly accepted 
proposals so beneficial to the State, which se¬ 
cured its future independanoe. But, &r from 
being desirous to terminate the war, while the 
throne still continued vacant, Gustavus em¬ 
braced a different, and a much wiser, as well as 
He it elect- more interested policy. Convoking the States 
-•dki^g. be appeared in person as a triumphant 

commander, in the midst of the Assembly j 
- filled up all the vacancies in the Senate, wHh 
persons devoted to his interests; caused tbe 
recapitulation of his exploits and services to 
be made by the president; and then proposed 
to elect a king without delay. The choice, ae 
he well knew, could only fall upon himself; 
and the acclamations at' every order of citizens 
ratified the decree, which conferred the sceptre 
on their delivererIn contemplating this cu¬ 
rious exhibition, it must be confessed that we 

f Pufeodorf, p. 173, 174. tcrto^ teine L p. iSo-i.181; «iid 
lonie B» 
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m moffe reminded of Cromwell, or of Bona* c M A k 
parte, than of Andrew Doria. The Swedes 
would even have proceeded to his instant coro« 
nation: but the new monarch, neitherintoxi- 
eated, nor daazled by his recent devation, post¬ 
poned the ceremony to a period of more trmi- 
quillity; and having attained the gratification 
of all his. views, resumed the si^;e of Stock¬ 
holm. As ready then to grant, as he had been He enten 
before to refuse, the terms demanded by tbe 
garrison, be accorded them :dl the honors of Utioa. 
war, and even, engaged to transport them to 
Lubeck. Towards the burghers and inhabitants 
of tbe capital, he exerted equal clemency and 
afiability; while his application to affairs, hia 
vigilance, and his capacity, rendered the royal 
authority respected throughout tbe jNrovinces* 
Sweden, long accustomed either to fordga 
tyranny, or to the limited and precarious go^ 
vemment of Administrators, be^ld at length 
a prince established on the throne, capable of 
inspiring veneration, while he conciliated uni¬ 
versal afibction. * 

Great as might be justly considered the ele- 
ration to which Gnstavua had attained, it only 
seemed to open new prospects to his vast and thonty, 
aspiring mind, which gradually matured and 
unfolded its plans, under the guidance of pro- Owtavat. 
found discmnment, sustained by consummate 
prudence. If we consider indeed, the nature 
of the power entrusted to him, as well as tbe 

• Yertot, tome ii. p. aa—05. L*Art de Verif. vol.iL p. 97. 
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CHAP. State of the revenues, commerce, and resources 
. . of Sweden at his accession, it cannot excite 

. ts»3> surprize, that he should manifest a desire of 
extending and improving them by every honor>‘ 
able means. Scarcely could be be said to po8> 
sess more than the honors annexed to royalty, 
as well as its cares and embarrasstaents. The 
domain of the crown was reduced so low, as to 
be found unequal to any exertion demanding 
expence; while the clergy possessed not only 
a vast proportion of the landed property; but,- 
by means of their castles and vassals, were en> 
abled to bid de6ance to his authority. It was 
dangerous to attempt the imposition of taxes, 
at the commencement of his reign; and the 
people, little accustomed in that age to the 
load of modern pecuniary burdens, were like¬ 
wise from their poverty, incapable of sustain-', 
ing them. Above all, the severe conditions 
which Lubeck had exacted from him, as the 
price of her assistance in expelling the Danes, 
rendered it indispensable to discover some mode 
of liberating the country from its commercial 
fetters. That interested and mercenary city, 
which, with the unworthy spirit of mercantile 
calculation, only’ looked in every transaction of 
state, to sordid views of profit, had rated the 
succors sent to Gustavus, at sixty thousand 
Marks. As he found himself incapable of 
raising so large a sum, he was necessitated not 
only to exempt their vessels trading to Sweden^ 

^ Ligeibringi p* 49* Vertot# tome li. p. 46. 
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from the paymcAot of all duties whatever; but, chap. 
to concede to them the exclusive and sole mo- . ^ 

nopoly of the trade itself, with its attendant 
advantages ; thus sacrificing to the acquisition 
of the Swedish throne, the most solid source of 
his future revenue.' 

In a situation so beset with difficulties, the 
profound and active mind of Gustavus beheld 
only one resource adequate to the magnitude nMumm 
of the evil; which resource, while it enriched 
and strengthened the throne, equally promised tatkm. 
alleviation and redress to the people. The in¬ 
troduction of the Protestant reli^on in every 
European state, was followed by the seizure 
and confiscation of the ecclesiastical property; 
and this motive may, without impeaching die • 
rectitude of his conduct, be supposed to have ■ 
entered into the number of his inducements for 
attempting so great a revolution in Sweden. His 
whole life and character prove beyond any 
doubt, that neither fanaticism, nor religious 
zeal, dictated his measures; which, like those 
embraced by him on every other occasion, were 
planned with deliberate sagacity, produced with 
caution, and either delayed, or propelled and 
accelerated, as the circumstances appeared to 
authorize him. Conscious of the dangers with 
which the enterprize itself was beset, be deve¬ 
loped it slowly and partially; concealed his own 
opinions; and waited till the Lutheran doctrines 
should have made a greater progress in Stock- 

’ BfaUet, voL V. p.5oa—;o4. Mod. DniT.Hitt.Tol.xxxiiL p. 1*5. 
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CHAP.bolm, u vril as in the provinces, before he 
^ . ventured to extend to them even an indirect 

isM4-i. protection. Advancing gradually, as he felt 
He*^**^» confirmed on the throne, he permitted 

disputes to be held on religious subjects, and 
allowed of the translation of the sacred Scrip* 
tion. tures; while he at the same time demand^ 
from the dignified ecclesiastics, a contribution 
ObitaciM towards the necessities of the State. Irritated 
tobitpuii. jjjgjp refusal to assist him, he ventured on 
a hazardous experiment, in which we do not 
seem to trace the ordinary caution of Gustavos. 
Having presented himself, with a number of 
armed followers, during the annual fair held at 
the metropolitan city of Upsal, he harangued 
the multitude there assembled, declaimed 
against the indolence and avarice of the Ca^ 
tbolic priests, and avowed his intention of con¬ 
verting their useless revenues, to the use and 
extrication of the kingdom. Finding however 
his discourse not so grateful to the auditors, as 
he had flattered himself it would have proved; 
for from persisting, he relinquished his project, 
turned it, himself, into raillery, and even af* 
footed to caress the primate, in whose presence 
and diocese so extraordinary a scene had taken 
place. “ 

Gustavus, neither deterred from the prose¬ 
cution of his object, by the ill success of his 
attempt at Upsal; nor intimidated by the ap¬ 
pearance of an impostor in Dalecarlia, who 
assumed the name of Sture, son to the last 


^ Poffendorfi p« I7y— Verto^ tome iu p* 47—7o« 
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AdminiMrator of Sweden; steadily pursued^ hap. 
the plan of abolishing the antient religion: new 
did the indirect encouragement and assistance, 1^,4— 
which Frederic the First, King of Denmark, 151^ 
extended to his enemies, retard the completion 
of his purpose. Supported by the attachment uon of th* 
of the burghers and magistrates of Stockholm, 8**“^ 
who had almost universally embraced the Re* 
formation, he again convoked the States of the 
kingdom ; among whom the ecclesiastics held 
a distinguished rank. In that assembly, after 
having represented the poverty of the crown, 
the general distress of the country, and the dis* 
proportionate Wealth of the clergy, as wdl aS 
their political power, of both which they had 
made so pernicious a use; he did not h^tate 
to propose the resumption of their castles, the 
condsoation of their valuable ornaments or 
moveables, and the re-union to the royal de^ 
main, of all lands which had been given to the 
church since the year 1454.' 

Sven in this decisive measure, which un* 
veiled the whole system and intentions of the 
King, we still trace the mme consistency of tavai^ 
conduct and character; while we behold the 
same judiciotts caution, in withholding a part 
of bis plan, dK which he unquestionably knew 
that the nation was not fully pr^ared. The 
abolition of the Gaelic faith and worship, 
tho' evidently the necessary consummation 
his work, did not yet appear without disguise; 

* V«rtot> tomeii. p. 74«-S8. PoAndotf, p.iN " » >»» 
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CHAP. Gustavus only proposing liberty of conscience, 
as the basis and principle of all his future 
1^7. regulations. It is clear likewise, that he was 
not unprepared for the hesitation and reluct* 
' ance manifested by the States; which proceeded 
to so great a height, that rising from his seat, 
' he declared his resolution to renounce the royal 
dignity, and for ever to abandon bis infatuated 
and ungrateful country. But, he took care to 
annex to the menace of his abdication, a con* 
dition, the difficulty of complying with which 
he well knew; namely, the previous repayment 
of all the sums which he had expended from 
his private patrimony, in the service of Sweden. 
Retiring from the assembly during four days, 
he passed that time among his officers, engaged 
in festivities and banquets, calculated to retain 
them in their implicit obedience to his com¬ 
mands ; and the States terminated the contest, 
CMfiKi* by a prompt and complete submission. The 
clergy remonstrated without effect. Their cas- 
dergr. tics were instantly seized, or surrendered; and 
Gustavus not only appropriated to his own use, 
the immense sequestrations in lands and effects; 
but, he refused to admit the nobility to any 
,participation in the spoils of the church." 

Strengthened by so vast an accession of in* 
fluence and wealth, he proceeded more openly, 
yet not without precaution, towards the' final, 
consummation of his views. The Dalecarlians, 


® Puflfaidorfg p. 190—193. 
tome ii* p> 88—98* 


Lagerining. p. 50—^5*. Vertot» 
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terrified at the approach of a body of troops chap. 
which he had sent against them, expelled their ^ 
leader, and submitted. Gustavus pardoned 
them; but, when they ventured to- revolt a Gu»tavu« 
second time, he marched into the province in Daiecar.’ 
person, forced them to deliver up their chiefs, 
and after having caused them to be immedi* 
ately beheaded, dismissed the inferior rebels °. 

It was not till he bad visited bis dominions, as. 
certained the revenues of the monastic orders by 
accurate examinations, and prepared the minds 
of his subjects for the ultimate religious inno. 
vations which he projected, that he proceeded 
to his coronation. The ceremony, which was 
performed at Upsal, became the signal for the 
total abolition of the antient religion, already tkair***** 
shaken by repeated attacks. A convocation of 
the clergy, in which assembly the chancellor pre* 
sided, publickly announced their separation firom 
the Romish see, and the establishment' of the 
Lutheran form of worship Able as were the 
measures by which Gustavus prepared and pre- 
ceded this last act, it produced a fermentation, Mtabiuh- 
which under a prince of inferior vigor and popu* ^ 
larity, must have proved not only fatal to bis 
projects, but probably subversive of his throne. 
The'insurrections occasioned by it, were neither 
limited to any one province, nor to any parti- 
cular class of people. The nobles, incensed at 
having been excluded from a share in the ec- *?*"*™®" 
clesiastical plunder, or bigotted to the faith of ****”* 

“ Vtrtot, p. loo—105. 

• Ibid. p.io6—108. Poffendar^ p.i93-*>i96. ChampigAjr, Ifirt. 

Abt«g{. de Suede, p. 7—10. 
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CHAP, their ancestws, aided the clergy. Not only thd 
^ ^ Dalecarliana, but the inhabitants in other parts 

t5is. of Sweden, openly renounced their allegiance, 
and even attempted to elect another sovereign. 
OT*^**”* more we contemplate the measure of 

conduct of Gustavus, in changing the national religion of 
Ourtavnt. the Swedes, the more shall we dnd reason to 
admire the capacity which planned and exe* 
cuted so bold an innovation. We must recoU 
lect that he was only an elective king, scarcely 
placed on the throne. Yet he shewed the way, 
and may be said to have pointed out the track, 
which Christian the Third followed in Den¬ 
mark, about six years later; and which, as 
far as the dissolution and confiscation of the 
monastic property extended, our Henry the 
Eighth imitated, eleven years after Gustavus. 
But Christian appears to have experienced no 
opposition from the nobility, or from the people 
of Denmark; while the Swedish King sur¬ 
mounted resistance and rebellion under'every 
form. The northern counties of England, like 
the DalecarKans, manifested, indeed, a spirit 
of resistance to Henry*s will, and even rose in 
open insurrection against him. If, however, we 
reflect that the English sovereign reigned by 
hereditary, not elective right; that he united 
in his person, the claims of the white, as well as 
of the red rose, to the crown; and had already 
filled the throne above thirty years, before he 
tentured to renounce subjection to the papal 
supremacy; we shall easily appreciate the oom- 
pmtwe dMgar and merit of Oustavus^s intro¬ 
duction 
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deletion of the Reformation into Sweden; and c h_a f. 
we aball perceive how indnitelj greater were , 
the obstacles that he surmounted, than those 
with which the two kings, his contemporaries, 
had to contend. 

The vast ascendancy of Gustavus over his 
subjects, and the pre-eminent endowments 
which combined to form his character, were 
never more forcibly called into action, than at 
this critical and momentous period of his reign. 

By a happy and judicious mixture of clemency, 
with severity; by expostulation and argument, 
as much as by promptitude and decision, he re¬ 
stored tranquillity to Sweden, and dispersed the 
storm. It was not, however, effected without 
the efihsion of blood: two senators lost their 
heads on the scaffold, and others only escaped 
by the payment of heavy pecuniary fines ^ 
l^nRiark, which had fomented the discontents, Vigoiww 
afforded an asylum to the fugitives; and Fre- 
deric seized the occasion, to demand resti- OMtsfm. 
^ution of some dependencies of the kingdom 
of Norway, retained by the King of Sweden. 

But, it was not from a prince of the lofty cha¬ 
racter of Gustavus, that he was likely to ob¬ 
tain any public, or national concessions; and 
Ae Danish embassador received for answer, 
that ** War or peace were alike welcome to the 
** Swedish monarch, who knew, and was pre. 

** pared to resent, the unworthy machinations 
** of Frederic No further proceedings took 

* PoilfoiiilQift p« 196) i9f. 

' Ibid. p.X97. Malletf roLn. p. 69—7X- 
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CHAP, place; and the invasion made about .this time 
. by Christian the Second, their common enemy, 

ts*9> compelled the two kings to suspend their. per- 
sonal animosities, while they opposed the an« 
tient tyrant of the North. Gustavus, by send¬ 
ing an army to the frontiers, which harassed the 
forces of Christian, and impeded his passage 
into Scania, decided the contest: he was re¬ 
duced to the necessity of retreating into Nor¬ 
way, and soon afterwards of surrendering him¬ 
self prisoner.'' 

isjt— This great event, which confirmed the future 
1534. tranquillity of Gustavus, only served to display, 
the vigor of his genius. Not more enervated 
by prosperity, than he had been dejected by 
adversity, he embraced the wisest measures for 
augmenting the felicity of his people, while he 
consolidated and established the grandeur of 
New It- his family. After having married a Gemma 
i ^“*i f r* *** princess, Christiana, daughter of the Duke of 
liaw. Saxe Lawemburg, he once more quelled the 
insolence and insurrections of the Dalecarlians ; 
to whose generous adherence he originally owed 
his elevation; but who, by a singular change 
. in their dispositions, laboured incessantly during 
a great part of his reign, to reduce him again 
to the condition of a subject. It cannot asto¬ 
nish those who know the nature, of man, and 
who reflect on the despicable or insignificant 
Wwiom of causes by which he is impelled; to find that 
tbeK^’i rude inhabitants of this remote and. unci- 

administra¬ 

tion* 

' Vertot, tomtu. p.iii—lao. Malkt, voLyi. p.78—113. 
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Tilized province, strongly attached not only to c h a p. 
their antient faith, but to every inferior appen> . ^ 

dage of their religion, were induced to revolt, 1531-^ 
by their resentment of the orders issued to ex- 
pose to sale, the useless bells in the churches. 

The King was necessitated to adopt the last 
extremities, in order to enforce a compliance 
and thereby reduce them to obedience *. At¬ 
tentive to enlarge the commerce of his sub¬ 
jects, he repaid the sums due to Lubeck; re¬ 
fused that haughty city, so long accustomed to 
dictate to sovereigns, the continuance of theif 
exclusive, and lucrative monopoly; encouraged 
the ships of other nations to visit the Swedish , 

ports; and defied the vengeance of the Senate 
of Lubeck, who insolently threatened to pull him 
down from the throne, to'virhich he had been 
partly devated by their assistance With ijss- 
, Cipisttan the Third, the successor of Frederic 
[ the First, King of Denmark, he entered into 
the closest connexions of amity and policy; 
which, at the commencement of that prince’s 
reign, proved highly efficacious in confirming, 
his power. “ Though, from various causes, the Policy to- 
harmony between them sufiered afterwards some 
I short and casual interruptions; yet the vigilance 
of the Swedish monarch, together with the mo- 
I derate character of Christian, suspended all 
hostilities, and preserved the'two kingdoms in 
repose.* - . 

• PuSendotf, p. 198—aoo. • Ibid. p.aoo| aoi. 

• Mallet, Tol. »i. p. 339—a 6 s. Pufiendoi^, p. ao3. 

• Ibid. p> 363^370. Pulfendoif, p. aoa. 
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CHAP. If the morning of Gustavus’s life liad been 
. . so stormy, and its meridian so brilliant, its de* 

dine proved by no means exempt from those 
clouds and vicissitudes, to wbieh man is always 
Guttanu’* ezposed; but proportionably more liable from 
'Hsn* his elevation. The religion which be had 
overturned, was not destitute zealous par* 
tizans: the nobility bad not yet learned the 
submission which kingly power exacts, and 
which is always yielded reluctantly to those 
who have been our equals; the people, 
rant, credulous, and turbulent, were easily uui 
flamed by artful or seditious spirits. Contis 
nual con^iracies, discovered and anticipated 
by his energy or decision, disturbed his team, 
quillity, while they obliged him to recur to meai- 
sures of severity for their suppression ^ In his 
lan^ private capacity, he experienced no less the 
instability of human felicity; and had a me,) 
lancholy presage of those domestic dissensions^ 
which, even b^we his decease beginning to 
manifest themselves among his sons, eventually^ 
^ook to the foundations, the grandeur to which 
he had raised the house, of Vasa. His Queen 
did not possess the qualities calculated to excite 
his esteem, or to retam his afllectaons. That 
unfortunate princess was suqiposed to have la¬ 
boured under temporaiy aliem^ons of mind ; 
and the severity, if not brutality of her hue. 
band's treatment, was believed to have aoc^e«> 

* PySMorf, p. aoa. 
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mted, or produced her deetb \ She left oufy char 
ooe Aqo, the note imfortuoate Eric, whoae . 
reign, depoeitien, aud impdsoaament, Ibnn a tsstr— 
tra|^^ portion the Swediah hitfory. liv 
duced by motives of pcdtcy, as much as by in* 
dinatiim, Gustavos espoused the daaght«r of 
Abraham Ericson, a nobleman of the h^^aest 
rank; with aview of securing to lus sons, in case 
that he altoiikl have issue by her, the attach* 
moot and support of the most illustrious ftnilies 
in Siredoa. loudly attmitive to preserving the 
nadonal repose, he renewed his alhance with 
the crown of Denmark j concluded a truce for 
aiaty years, with die Great Duke of Muscovy; 
and made m d^tuMve treaty for the moti^ 
gusprautee for their ahusunioas, with Francis the 
Firsts Kii^ of Franee. * 

All these n^^tiations and measures might is**- 
be rcgaided as preludes to the last act of Gus- 
tavua's political devation. Covered with per* heKdiury 
sonal glory established en die throne fay 
triumphssit adminiatratian of more dian twenty miiy. 
years; revered by bis aid^ects, as their ddiverer 
and legislator; he still remained only an dee* 
tive monarch, llie single circumstance want* 
iog to complete his high destiny, was the trana* 
misafam of the sceptre to bis posterity. The 
States, nfoo had already given him so many 
teitiinoniM of loyalty and devotion, did not 
rsfone thia foud proof of natiooal gratitude. 

* MaUet, vdLvL p. aSi, 364. Pueendori^ p. ags. 

* PuAndotf, p. 303. 
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CHAP. The crown being dedared hereditaty in the 
. male line of the family of Vasa, Eric, his eld- 
1544. est son, was instantly acknowledged as succes¬ 
sor to the kingdom of Sweden. In order at 
the same time to extinguish the remaining ad¬ 
herence to the Catholic faith, the reformed re¬ 
ligion was solemnly conhrmed, and every other 
form of worship was abolished thro’out the 
X545— Swedish territories*’. Arrived at the summit 
* of his ambition by a long and painful gradation, 
meatum Gustavus appeared desirous to secure his ac- 
quisition, rather than to augment, or extend it f 
and though the incursions of the Muscovites 
into. Finland compelled him, reluctantly, to 
march against them in person, as well as to 
continue his military operations during two 
campaigns, yet the genius of his government 
was pacific. 

Satiated with honors, declining in years, 
and occupied with internal regulations for the 
extension of commerce, or for the encrease 
of his revenue, he courted peace; and with 
the view of perpetuating it, he even permitted 
sooae acts of a hostile, or, at least of an equivo¬ 
cal nature, in the court of Denmaric, to pass 
unnoticed, which at a more vigorous period of 
Tmiq«i> life, he would probably have resented AH the 
Sw^. of an enlightened and. active prince, at¬ 

tentive to promote the felicity of his peo^, 
he continued to discharge; and while he 

b Vertot^ tomeu. p. xsi—143. L’Att. ^ Vcrif. to 1 ,u. 0,0*. 
Puffndarf, p.MS. 

Veittt, tomii. p.isa. 
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' ed treasures unknown to his predecessors, the c h a f. 
•result of a wise frugality, be insensibly intro * . . 

duced the arts and refinement into Sweden. 1545— 
The navigation of the Baltic, hitherto almost 
.confined to the Hanseatic league, bedaine 
known to, and was carried on by his subjects t 
■trade flowed into the ports of the kingdom; 
and it may be doubted whether any European 
state, in pr<^ortion to its means of acquiring 
wealth and consideration, enjoyed a greater de¬ 
gree of both, than did Sweden, during the close 
of this illustrious reign *. In contemplating 
-the termination of it, the occupations of the 
sovereign, the greatness to which he had raised 
SwedeOj and the speedy declension which fol¬ 
lowed his decease, under his less able succes¬ 
sors; we are reminded of the elevation of the 
.Prussian monarchy, in our own time, under the 
administration of Frederic the Second, follow¬ 
ed by a rapid and total reverse, within a short 
peric^ after the conclusion of his life. The last 
years of Gustavus and of Frederic, as' well as 
the spirit of their re^ective governments, bear 
a strong analogy to each other. 

The public and political repose which Gu9> C<^ctp0 
tavus anxiously labored to preserve,' attebded 
him to the grave: but, bis approach to it was 
darkened no less than embittersd by the dissen- 
rions which arose between Eric, and bis younger 
sons; particularly, John, the eldest of his chil¬ 
dren by the second marriage. In addition to 

• LageibiiDg, p. 53, 54. Veitot, tome it p. 
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c H A P. SO mdancboiy a source of appreheniiM, the 
. intractable and ill-regiikted mind of hiajsaooea- 
XSS9- ^ excited alarm, which seemed to partlalce of 
the hereditary intellectual oudady derived from 
his motlier. The pertinacity with which Eric, 
in opposition to the aged monarch’s advice 
and expostulations, urged his suit to EUzabetb, 
then princess, but who soon afterwards became 
Queen of England; together with his obstinate 
prosecution of .the match, not only agatnsi every 
reasonable hope of its completion, but contrary 
to the inclination of the states and people of 
Sweden; indicated a defect of judgment, ac¬ 
companied by an impetuosity or inflexibility of 
DiTkkm of the most irremediable nature. Gostavus himself, 
by his paternal fondness for his younger chtl- 
Sweden, dten, and by the ample territorial fiefs-with 
o«^vn»’s endowed them, widened the breech, 

(on*. thus rendering them too independent of their 
future sovereign. John, whom he had always 
regarded with peculiar predilection, and to 
whom, it is asserted, that he bad entertained in¬ 
tentions of devolving the crown itself, if the 
substitution could have been effected without 
danger; received from him the duchy of Fin¬ 
land. To Magau^ his third son, he bequeathed 
the province West CkitbkuKl; to Cfearies, 
the last in order of birth, friose of Sudermania, 
Nericia, and Wermeland. ‘ 

That the Swedes tbeawdves should have ^os 
permitted the dismemberment of the meoarchy'. 


* Fufltedorf, p> Veitot, tome fi. p> i»4—isS. 
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may gtrike us with some sufpriee. The seeds and c h a 
eleuieuts of civil war were moreover scattered . 
with a liberal hand, in consequence of Gusta- tjSb. 
vus*s testamentary dispositions. Eric, deprived of 
the fertile province of Finland, essential almost 
to theexistence of Sweden; having two brothers 
established in the heart of his dominions, neatiy 
independent^ and beholding the Danish kings 
in complete possession of the southern, mari-^ 
time provinces, which were the most productive 
of any belonging to that portion of Europe; 
retained little except the name and honors of 
royalty. We are almost tempted to think that 
his father, aware of the infirmity of his succes* 
sor*8 mind, and anticipating his. deposiUon^ 
though he could not set him amde from the suc¬ 
cession, inteutionally prepared the way fi>r John 
the Third's eventual elevation to the throne- 
Yet, iiQurious as these vast donations were in 
every point view, to the dignity as well as 
the grandeur of the crown, they were justified 
and autbrnriaed by the practice of the age; and 
we see them equidly t^ng place in almost all 
the oth^ monarchies of Europe. They sub¬ 
sisted in some parts of the German empire, 
among the princes of the second order, down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Wearied at len^h with the importunities of Death of 
Eric, hts-father, after con vcdcing the States of the 
kingdom, in which he Caused his testamentary 
depositions to be readand appearing for the last 
time among them, surrounded by bis sons; con¬ 
sented to hia successor's departure for England. 
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CHAP. The 'prince, entirely engrossed by his romantic 
. ■ passion for Elizabeth, quitted Stockholm; and 

x 56«. was already considerably advanced on his way 
to the port from which he intended to embark, 
when he was recalled by the intelligence of 
Gustavus’s decease. In so critical a juncture, 
not venturing to prosecute his voyage, he there- 
fore returned to the capital. We may however 
assume with certainty, that had he reached the 
English shore, he would not have attained the 
object of his ambitious hopes. Elizabeth, who 
had already declined the hand of Philip the 
Second; and who, at subsequent periods of 
her life, rejected the addresses of two princes 
of France, one of whom afterwards ascended 
the throne of that country;—Elizabeth would 
not have allied her destiny, and divided her 
power, with a Swedish prince weak in his un¬ 
derstanding, if not alienated in his mind. It 
cannot however excite surprize, that Eric 
should wish to marry a young queen of twenty- 
seven, agreeable in her person,'mistress of so 
fine a kingdom as England; and it would have 
been happy for that unfortunate prince, if he 
had never exhibited any greater mark of in¬ 
sanity. 

of It would be useless to delineate the cbarac- 
lit dune- ter crf Gustavus Vasa, as we describe ordinary 
princes. His actions, his administration', and 
the length <d* his reign, have placed him in so 
conspicuous a point of light, while they have 

f Cdnoa Hitt d’Erk XIV. p. 34-^41. Puffisodoff,. p. mS, 
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80 accurately estabUsbed his reputation, as to chap 
leave little to be pourtrayed by the historian. . 

The commencement of his life does not more ijca. 
forcibly arrest the imagination, than its pro* 
gress charms the judgment; nor is the hero 
and avenger of his country, more an object 
of love mingled with veneration, than the mo* 
narch appears, of respect and approbation. In 
every situation and condition, whether con* 
cealed in the mines of Dalecarlia, or elevated 
on the throne of Sweden, we follow him with 
that interest, which great actions alone can 
excite; and we participate in the just reward 
of his atchievements, a crown conferred by a 
grateful people. From the infirmities, and per* 
haps, the vices too frequently found even in 
the most exalted characters, which are almost 
inseparable from the nature of man, he was not 
exempt; but, his defects lay hid in the shade, 
while his sublime qualities appear in their full 
lustre. Few persons more justly illustrious, 
have arisen in the annals of the world; and' he 
forms almost a single instance of a private in* 
dividual^ who has obtained by the voluntary 
sufihiges of a whole nation, a sceptre which 
descended to his posterity. * 

The incapacity and misconduct of Eric, ra* ts 6 o— 
tber than any depravity of natural disposition, 
opened a very different scene after the death - n-n 
of Gustavus. The conditions annexed by the 
new sovereign, to the investiture or surrender 
of the fiefs, conferred on bis three brothers; 

* Vertot, tome ii. p.t»9»Z3o. Lagerbriogi p«6o. 
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ment of 
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however jttst they might he in themselves, and 
althougli indispensable for the purpose cd" re¬ 
taining them in the rank of subjects; were yet 
warmly resented by the princes, as an infraction 
of their father*s dying injunctions or bequests. 
John, Duke of Finland, retiring to Abo, his 
^pital, began to manifest those symptoms of 
discontent, which afterwards proceeded to re¬ 
volt ; while at the same time he entered into- 
the closest connexions of policy and affinity 
with Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, 
whose sister he married, tho’ that princess was 
not a Protestant, in contradiction to the wishes,, 
and in disobedience to the commands of Eric. 
This conduct was rendered more improper, iP 
not criminal, by the circumstances which accom¬ 
panied it. The King of Sweden having recently 
taken under his protection, and subjected to his 
crown, the province of Esthonia, which consti¬ 
tuted a portion of Livonia claimed by Poland 
Sigismund Augustus had demanded it, and at¬ 
tempted to recover it by force of arms. Hos¬ 
tilities commenced between the two kingdoms, 
which were carried on with alternate success- 
In such a situation, the alliance of the Duke of 
Finland with the enemies of Sweden; wheu 
added to his refusal to appear at ^dckholm,. 
unless hostages were given for his security, pro¬ 
duced a rupture between the brothers. John, 
after sustaining a siege of three months in the 
castle of Abo, was brought prisoner to Stock- 
licdm: his fief was confiscated; and himself, 
together with all his adherents, were adjudged 
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to have incurred the penalty of treason. The chap. 
sentence was executed in all its rigor, upon . . 

many persons of every rank, implicated in the 1^60^ 
Duke’s crimes or misfortunes. After a degree 
of irresolution on the part of Eric, either his 
consciousness of the injustice and severity of 
the proceeding, or the emotions of fraternal 
affection, induced him nevertheless to mitigate 
the fate of John; who being conducted with the 
princess his wife, to the castle of Gripsholm in 
the interior of Sweden, was there detained in 
close confinement. ** 

While these internal sources of future com- i5<3— 
motion were generating in the court and family 
of Eric, appearances not less alarming began to Lubeck, 
threaten his repose from foreign states. The 
city of Lubeck, insatiable in its thirst of com- lud. 
mercial advantage, and still anxious to retain 
the monopoly of the Baltic trade, resented the 
wise and. ^irited restYictions, which he had 
imposed upon their navigation and intercourse 
with Sweden. Incapable of maintaining a con¬ 
test with that crown, in the declining state of 
their resources, and incensed at the depreda¬ 
tions committed on their shipping, by the sub¬ 
jects of Eric; the Senate of Lubeck applied to 
Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, to aid 
ftieol in their projects of vengeance. A war, 
in which Sweden was compelled to expose the 
united forces of Poland, Denmark, and Lubeck, 
having non coflamenced; was maintained with 

^ C«Unt, P.1S5—SM. Paffendorf, p.a33i and >39. 
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CHAP, circumstances of national animosity, which 
^ ^ mutually banished every consideration of hu- 

xs63-~ inanity, during several years. The exertions 
made by Eric, in the progress of so unequal a 
contest, strongly prove the state of prosperity 
and wealth, in which Gustavus had left his do- 
Eveiit«,atui minions. The Swedish fleets covered the Bat- 
tic, while their forces repeatedly ravaged Sca¬ 
nia, Norway, and the Danish provinces. Even 
under all the disadvantages resulting from a 
weak or relaxed administration, divided coun¬ 
sels, and the augmenting violence or alienation 
of the King’s mind, no important conquest was 
effected by the confederates, either in Livonia, 
or in Sweden. If we cast a general view over 
the leading events, we shall And that the Danish 
superiority by land, was almost invariably ba¬ 
lanced by the success of their enemies on the 
sea. The armies of Frederic, after having re- 
.'peatedly carried terror and devastation into the 
interior parts of Sweden, retired, laden with 
booty: but, these incursions were retaliated by 
the triumphant and unresisted appearance 
the Swedish admiral, at the head of a fleet, in 
the harbour of Copenhagen; as well as by the 
numerous captures made from the Danes, and 
from the inhabitants of Lubeck. In Livonia, 
Eric even obtained some important advantages 
over Sigismund Augustus: his troops became 
masters of the port of Revel, and of the adjoin¬ 
ing coast, from which the Poles were unable 
to expel them; and that fertile province, the 
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granary of . the North, was reduced to his obe> chap 
dience in a considerable degree. ‘ 

No external prosperity or success could, how* 
ever, restore tranquillity in the court of Stock* 
holm, where the King’s frantic excesses spread 
terror and consternation. Naturally suspicious, 
his distrust, increasing with years, no longer 
knew any limit; and in the paroxisms of hisjea* 
lousy, or of his rage, every object inflamed him 
beyond the restraints of reason. Animated with, 
peculiar detestation towards the family of Sture, 
wluch had given more than one Administrator 
to Sweden, before the elevation of the bouse of 
Vasa to the throne; he determined on their 
extermination, as well as on the execution qf 
several other obnoxious senators or nobles. The 
castle of Upsal, in which these illustrious or 
unfortunate persons were confined, became the 
scene: of Eric’s savage and guilty violence. 

Sei^d with a sudden privation of his under* 
standing, be burst the doors of the apartment 
in which Nicholas Sture was imprisoned, and 
stabbed him with his own hand; while the 
father and brother of the defenceless victim, 
together with their qompanions, being over* 
powered, were massacred by the guards. His*, 
tory has not disdained to record an action. of 
Sture, almost unparalleled in magnanimity. 

Eric having plunged the dagger into his arm, 
he drew it from the wound, wiped the blood 


* Puftndorf, p.»3j, 33S, and p. 340— *44, and p.34r— 
Lajld^g, p.60—44, Celiiiia, liwei 5, 4 > 7, and 8, paaw p . 
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, CHAP, from the blade^ kissed it, and returned it 
, . to the King. So heroic an instance of dutj 

isif. and self-possession, could not however either 
mollify, or disarm the frantic resentment of his 
assassin. Pursued by remorse, Eric had no 
sooner completed his simguinary purpose, than 
he ded from Upsal; and during three days, 
disguised in the dress of a peasant, he conc^>. 
ed himsdf in the woods. When discovered^ 
and re-conducted to Stockholm, the tumult of 
his mind and senses having subsided, he dis* 
played not only the most sincere contrition for 
his past enormities; but he endeavoured to make 
every compensation in his power, for the invo* 
hintary excesses committed durii^ his frenzy. 
Cam- It may justly excite surprize, that after sudi 
iT^ ***^ incontestable proofr of depravity, or of insa* 
nity, a high ^rited and martial nobility should 
continue tamely submissive under the caprice of 
a prince, incapable of governing himself, while 
his paroxisms savage fury became fatal to 
all around him. But, many causes conduced 
to prolong die reign, and to protract the depo^^ 
shion of Eric. The memory the great 6us< 
tavus, was universally dear to the Swedes: John, 
the next heir to the crown, was still detained hi 
prison; and even the crimes of the King rather 
entitled him to compassion, than demanded ven- 
- geance, because they proceeded more from in» 
tellectual infirmity, than from vice, or cruelty. 
He had even manifested his intention to abstain 


* CtMot, Mhndotf, p.»5(, 9^7. 
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froin any further ^xerciae of the functions of c h a p. 
royalty, avowed his incajwcity, and abandoned ^ 
his first minister, Pehrsoii, accused of propelling xsty. 
him on violent measures, to the judgment a 
tribunal which condemned him to suffer capital 
punishment. The government, during this s<Nrt Reconcau* 
of Interregnum, devolved on two Administra- 
tors: but, with the return of his intellects, Eric John, 
resumed the supreme direction of affiiirs; and 
the first nse which he made of his reason, was 
to liberate the Duke of Finland from the state 
of confinement in which he had been so long 
detained. The brothers embraced, and exhi> 
bited every mark of a sincere reconciliation.' 

It was not however pomible that a&irs could 1568. 
remain long in so critical a state, the Danes 
having advanced into the interior provinces of 
the kingdom, which were either left defenceless, 
or were ill protected by an army destitute of 
leaders, and discontented. Eric, with his facul* 
ties, having recovered his authority, appeared to 
threaten his sut^cts with new and even greater 
excesses. Pehrson not only received a pardon, sbniage 
but was again replaced in his ministerial situa- ^ 
tion; while the Kng prepared to solemnize his 
nuptials, and to place the crown 00 the head of 
his mistrees. She was the daughter of a peasant 
in one of the most remote and barbarous pro¬ 
vinces of Sweden, who had already borne him 
two children; the eldest of whom, named Gus¬ 
tavos, he designed to legitimate, and to dedaire 

‘ Gdnu*, Pttiadotf, p>a| 7 ~ 4 tS 9 i 
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CHAP, his successor. The ceremony of his marriage 
^ ^ was performed at Stockholm, with a solemnity 

i;68. and magnificence, which augmented the general 
indignation But the term of Eric’s miscon¬ 
duct and mal>adrainistration approached with 
rapid strides. John, who only waited till the 
national dissatisfaction should call him irom 
his retreat,, was joined by his younger. bro¬ 
ther, Charles; in whom, of all Gustavus’s chil¬ 
dren, survived the greatest portion of his valour, 
capacity, and virtues. A numerous body of ad¬ 
herents having flocked to their standard; the 
King, after vainly attempting to disperse, or 
to defeat them, retreated to Stockholm. . His 
defence, though protracted to the last extremity, 
^depo. proved ineffectual. After seeing bis minister, 
•ibon. Pehrson, delivered up to the enemy, and ex¬ 
ecuted with every mark of infamy, under the 
walls of the captal; Eric was reduced to ca¬ 
pitulate, on receiving a promise of gentle, treat¬ 
ment. His deposition, which was preceded by 
a public trial and adjudication before a tribunal 
convoked at Stockholm, took place in the fol- 
Ipwingyear.* 

15S8— Few princes have ever acceded to a throne, 
under circumstances more favorable to their 
of John reputation, than John the Third. The excesses 
and crimes of his predecessor, had rendm*ed 
him odious or contemptible to. the nation. 
Sweden, exhausted by a long series of hosti¬ 
lities, maintained against a powerful confede- 

^ Cdsluss po Z4Z—156. Pufiendorff p. 259—^^6^. 
n Celm» livrezo. Paffeadorfi p. 2(62—*268. 
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ncy, had sec^ her fairest provinces ravaged chap. 
by the enemy j while the court and capital were 
filled with consternation. The new monarch was, sjtt-i. 
himself, in the prime of life; of a figure, as well ^si^- 
as of manners calculated to engine aflection; 
and cherished by the people, as the favorite 
son of the great Gustavus. His reign did not. His rdgn. 
however, by any means gratify the high expeo 
tations to which it had given birth. The treat* 
ment of the deposed and unfortVinate Eric, was 
marked with the most indecent severity, 
rather, inhuman brutality. Transfi^red fh>ra one 
prison to another} subjected to the extremes- 
hunger and of cold; abandoned^ to the ferocity 
and revenge of those individuals, whom he had 
personally injured at incensed; degraded by 
blows and wounds ; his wretdied fate excited 
uo less compassion than indignation **. Far Coatimw. 
from recovering the national honor, which had 
suffered some degree of injury, during the pro¬ 
gress of the war against the Danes; John, after 
having obtained from the mt^nanimity, rather 
than from the policy, of Frederic the Second, 
a truce of six months ; saw himself reduced 
either to sign a humiliating treaty, or to try 
the event of a new campaign. He preferred 
the latter expedient; but, he found reason to 
repent of the determination. His arms proved 
nnsuccessfu): the only place .which Eric had ®*****’ 
captured from the enemy, in the course of so 
tong and ruinous a contest, was lost; and the 


• Cdiiiw, p.409—»I3. 
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CHAP. King finally concluded at Stettin a peace* 
neither glorious nor beneficial to his subjects. 

' H70— I** Livonia, where Ivan Basilowitz, Czar of 

*574* Muscovy, coniraenced a war with Sweden, the 
generals of John obtained some distinguished 
advantages: but, either they were not improved 
with ability, or they were not sufficiently deci¬ 
sive, for compelling the Russian prince to de¬ 
sist from his pretensions and continual encroach¬ 
ments. It was with difficulty that he even con¬ 
sented to a suspension of hostilities during two 
years, between Muscovy and Finland, in which 
the province of Livonia was not included 
But, a circumstance^ which more than any ex¬ 
ternal misfortune or disgrace, tended to alienate 
from John, the esteem and attachment of the 
Swedes, was his predilection, for the Romish 
faith, and his endeavours to introduce it anew 
John at- into his dominions. He had imbibed from the 
Queen his wife, Catherine Jagellon, who was a 
Catholic Catholic, this regard for a religion proscribed by 
his two predecessors; the triumph over which, 
had been the most incontestable, as it formed 
the most arduous and laborious proof, of the 
vigor and capacity of Gustavus. Persisting 
thro’out the whole course of his reign, to pur¬ 
sue, with greater, or lesser exertion, the plan 
of reviving the Catholic doctrines, and form of 
worship; he permitted his son, Sigismund, to 
be educated in, and to imbibe a bigotted vene¬ 
ration for them: thus, by so obvious a departure 

P Mallet, toLtIL p.93—ixi. Pttfibidoif, p* 
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from all the maxims of policy, as well as from chap. 
the interests of his descendants, laying the , . 

foundation of new convulsions in the family 1570-. 
of Vasa ^ These revolutions did not however ‘547- 
take place till a period more remote j nor can 
any circumstance better prove the firm founda¬ 
tions on which Gustavnsr had erected the gran¬ 
deur of his house, as well as the degree of re¬ 
spect blended with affection entertained for his 
memory; than the loyalty and allegiance pre¬ 
served towards his posterity, in the midst of 
civil war, heightened by personal and religious 
animosity. No open attempt was ever made 
to substitute any other candidate, or to elevate 
to the throne any subject, while the lineal re¬ 
presentatives of Gustavus Vasa remained, to 
claim the gratitude of the Swedish senate and 
nation. * 

If any part of the modern annals of Sweden, 1574. 
can be regarded as at least comparatively dark 
and obscure, it is that portion of time, com- riodof^ 
prebending above half a century, which inter- Swedi* 
venes between the accession of Eric the Four- “***^* 
teenth in 1560, and the death of Charles the 
Ninth in 1611. The exploits of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, the splendor of his conquests, and the 
rapidity with which be over-ran the German 
empire ; by fixing on him the attention of pos¬ 
terity, have thrown the actions of his four im¬ 
mediate predecessors into the shade. It was 
not before the Swedes landed in Pomerania, 
about the year 1629, and obtained a perma- 

‘ PdAndorf, p. >75—*78. 
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CHAP, neot eskaUishmcot ia the nortbera provinces of 
, Germany, that they became intimately known 

to the kingdoms of the sooth, or were re> 
Drfensive garded as constituting an integral part of the 
twe^ ' gfeat political system of Europe. In 1542*, 
Gustaviu, when Gustavus "Vasa sent embassadors to Fratn- 
cU*the””' First, King of France, with instruc* 

First. tions to propose a defensive treaty between the 
two States, agmnst the house of Austria; that 
prince and his ministers were so totally 
rant of the state of Sweden^ its constitution^ 
power, and resources of every kind, that they 
not only hesitated, but-declined giving any posu 
tive aiiswer, till they had been enabled by en¬ 
quiries, to satisfy thetnsrives respecting these 
important particulars. Having ascertained that. 
the nation being warlike, the sovereign was 
capable of making a formidable diversion, Prah<- 
cis immediately concluded'the negoeiation; the 
two raonarchs stipulating to assist each other 
. reciprocally, .with twenty«-five thousand land' 
forces, and'fifty ships'. This curioue-fhet db^ 
monstrates how impei^t* a knowledge of each- 
other, the European powers powessed at that 
period. But, we do not find that Gustavus 
sent any assistance, naval, or military, to the 
French king, when engaged in war almost 
immediately afterwards, against the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. It was found easier to en¬ 
gage, than to execute, at the remote distance 
of the respective kingdoms; and it seems pn>- 
bable, that neither court meant seriously tn 

* Puficndoif, p. ao3. Lageribrias, p. 5S. Veitot, p. lao. 
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fulfil the specified cooditions. A degree ef c ii a p. 
atnitj, however, continued to reign 'between the . . 

nienarcbies, which never becsme wholly extin- 1^74. 
fished, in the course of more than two centu* 
ries, till the fatal subversion of the Capetian line count, 
in the person of Louis tlie Sixteenth. We find 
both Gustavus Vasa, and his son Eric, receiving 
from tb^r allies, Francis the First, and Francis 
the Second, the coilar of knighthood of** St. 

** Jdicheel'.*' The order of the “ Holy Ghost” 
was not then created, it having been instituted 
near twenty yean later, by Henry the Third. 

In 1574, the Swedes were still little known 
or considered, beyond tlie limits of the Baltic $ 
they being in fiict almost cut off from any regu* 
lar comnmnicataon with the rest of Europe, as 
the Dimes remained makers of all the soutliern 
poovinces, by which that connexion is princi¬ 
pally oMuntained. John the TMrd possess^ not- 
wi^staoding great resources, which, under a 
vigeveuB and popular prince, ipight be called 
into speedy ■and effectual action. The antient Keveiuiet. 
revenues of Sweden were sunk so low, that in 
15B7, Gustavns Vasa -asserted before an assem- - 
bly of the'Btates, their insufficiency to support 
a body of five hundred cavidry $ and be aMed, 
that many of the bishops possessed an income 
superier to the revenue of the crown. The 
xoyal reoeipits amounted only to twenty-four 
thousand Jdacks, while the unavoidable annual 
expences exceeded sixty thousand". But, the 

^ Pulfendorf} p* 204* 
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CHAP. TMuoiptioii of the eccleaasti^l property, hs<i 
^ Tendered the mcmiffclucal dignity much more 

respectable and independant. Gustavus, unlike 
Cbriatian the Third of Denmark, or Henry the 
Eighth of England, neither divided those iin> 
mense spoils with the nobles, nor squandered 
them on favorites, nor iq>plied them to any 
pnblic naea and institutions. He annexed them 
to the crown, as constituting the best support 
of its authority. We may judge of their mag- 
nitode, by the prodigious expences sustained 
daring a nnmber of years, under Eric and John 
the Third, in the Danish, Muscovite, and Polish 
wars; which were carried on by sea and land, 
under very adverse occurrences, without greatly 
TfMMra. oppressing or exhausting the sublet*. The 
marriage portion left by Gustavos, to each of 
his five daughters, amounted to a hundred tbmi- 
sand crowns; a sum, which even in this age-, 
and in more wealthy monarchies, would not 
be deemed very inconsiderableIt conveys a 
vast idea of the treasures and finances of the 
Swedish King. 

WmMi of The revenues and itehes of the clergy, ante> 
xior to the period of the Reformation, appear 
to us incrediUe: two>thirds of the lands of the 
kingdom are asserted to have been in their po». 
session; some the Swedish writers hesitating 

not to say, that near thirty*stx thousand estatea 
were united to the royal domain, by Gustavus*. 


* PlAndorff p* 19^ . V Ibidf p# 
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We may juilge of the enormous and dispropor* chap. 
tionate wealth which they enjoyed, by the cir- ^ . 

cumstance of Gustavus Trolle, Archbishop of 1574. 
Upsal, having demanded of the Swedish nobles 
in 1520, the sum of six hundred thousand 
Marks of silver; as a compensation for the 
amount of the income of his see, during four 
ye.ars that he had not received his accustomed 
revenue *. It may form matter of reasonable 
doubt, whether at that period, Sweden con¬ 
tained so large a quantity of current coin. His 
successor in the Archbishoprick of Upsal, when 
be made his pastoral visit through the diocese, 
was usually attended by a train of two hundred 
officers and followers Even Olaus Petri, the 
first Lutheran promoted to the see, retained 
fifty guards for his escort; which being' sup¬ 
pressed, he substituted fifty students in their 
place. ‘ 

’ The obligation, imposed by the antient feu- Feudal 
dal tenures, which compelled every possessor of 
a fief, in proportion to its extent or value, to 
attend the sovereign in the field, with a certain 
number of armed vassals, had nearly become 
' extinct or obsolete, in the beginning of Eric’s 
reign. That prince, in 1562, not without ex¬ 
treme difficulty, and much opposition on the 
part of the nobility, revived the antient insti¬ 
tution, at least in a considerable degree: but 
the act, which was veiy unpopular, contributed 
principally to alienate from him their affec- 

* Lagafariiig>, p.50. Vcrtot, p.86. 

* liivvhriiv, p.51. * Ibid, p.51, $*• 
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CHAP, tions*. We even find that when be attempted 
. . in the following year, to retain hU troops under 

i;74. their standards, and to lead them against the 
enemy in the month of November, they re¬ 
fused to obey, or*to continue longer under 
arms*. Great numbers of Germans and of 
Scots served in the armies of Sweden: the 
cavalry was almost entirely composed of the 
former nation.' 

N«t 7. It is not without astonishment, that we con¬ 
template the vast naval armaments annually 
equipped by Eric. In 1565, the fleet amounted 
to fitly sail; and in 1566, it became encreased to 
sixty-eight vessels of war*. The ** Makaleus,** 
oh board of which commanded the Swedish ad¬ 
miral, Bagge, carried two hundred and twenty- 
five pieces of brass cannon^ but, neither her 
tonnage, nor her complement oi seamen, are 
precisely specified *. ^ing surrounded by the 
Danish squadron, she was blown up, after a 
desperate engagement, off the isle of Oeland, 
in 1564. Near eight hundred persons perished 
by the explosion. She was then regarded, as 
not only the largest ship of war which had 
ever navigated the Baltic; but, as the flneet 
and most complete in all Europe'. When we 
consider the number of cannon that she car¬ 
ried, and the number of individuals who were 
blown up in her, it seems probable that she 
exceeded in dimensions, any vessel then b&> 

* C^w, p. 1S9—19s. • IbM, p. »64, »«j. 

f tome ii. p. 75, 76. * IlmL p. 47, and p. lot. 

^ Undo p*9e Bidietp woLvii. p*i9* 

> €ebiui» tone ii. psio-w-i^. 
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Jongiog cttber to the French, or to the £og> chap. 
Iwh crown. Philip the Second unquestionably . . 

sent ships of superior size and strength into 15^4. 
the British Channel, when he fitted out his 
** Invincible Armada** against Elizabeth. But 
that expedition was undertaken in 16SS, twenty- 
four ycMTS after the destruction of the ** Ma- 
“ kaleua’* 

The commerce of Sweden began to emanci- Com- 
pate itself from the opprasrion of the Hanseatic 
league, under Gustavos; and Eric, whatever de¬ 
fects he manifested in his general administra¬ 
tion, demoBstiated an anxious desire to encou¬ 
rage the industry, while he extended the trade of 
his subjects. In 1559, it appears that Stodrholm 
already employed twenty-eight trading vessels; 

Gefie, a port of the peoviiijce of Gestricia, to¬ 
wards the frontiers of Lapland, nineteen; Ore- 
grund, a small town of Upland, nine; and the 
other aea-poits, in proportion \ But, in order 
to form an accurate idea of the extent and 
importance of the Swedish commerce at this 
period, we ought to know the quantity of ton¬ 
nage, as well as the number of sailon who na¬ 
vigated the merchant ships; feats adiich are not 
to be fiound in the contemporary writers. To¬ 
wards the end of the reign of Gustavos, corn 
was exported in plentiful years'; a circumstance 
which excites surprize, and seems to prove the 
abundance, as well as the industry of the 
Swedes, under the government that able 
prince. It must be reoaembered, that when 

* Lagerimag, p. 53- ' Ucm, iUS. 
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CHAP. Denmark possessed the three maritime pro* 
^ ^ vinces of Halland, Scania, and Bleking, she be- 

1574. came mistress of both coasts of the Scaggerac 
sea, and could completely interdict the passage of 
the Sound to every European nation. Between 
the southern frontiers of Norway, and the 
northern frontiers of Halland, Sweden retained, 
however, a narrow tract of territory, by which 
she could still communicate with the German 


Flwfor 
jomiBg the 
Beltk» and 
the Ger¬ 
man 


Ocean: in this part of the province of West 
Gothland, stood the town of Elfsburg, at a 
small distance from the spot on which has since 
risen the celebrated and commercial city of 
Gottenburg. Eric, conscious of the im|K>rt> 
ance of such a poit, and anxious to liberate his 
subjects from their dependence on Denmark, 
commenced an undert^ing which does honor 
to the extent of his views. He projected, by 
means of canals, to form a communication be¬ 
tween Stockholm and Elfsburg, across the whole 
kingdom of Sweden; an enterprize, greatly fa¬ 
cilitated by the lakes Meier, Hielmar, and 
Wener. The plan, if it bad been executed, 
might have vied. in utility, as well as in gran¬ 
deur, with the junction of the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, performed by Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, in the seventeenth century. 

So advantageous and enlightened a project, 
which impresses with a favorable idea of that 
princess talents, was prevented from being car¬ 
ried into execution, by the troubles which agi¬ 
tated Eric’s reign; but, far from rmiouncing 
the idea, be fortified Elfsburg, with an inten¬ 
tion 
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tion of resuming and completing it at a more crap. 
favorable period”. All the productions or com- . . 

modities of Sweden, at this time, were ptir- 1^74. 
chased in their original unwrought state, by 
the members of the Hanse ; and that indus¬ 
trious society, after having manufactured them, 
derived a vast profit, by selling them again to 
their first possessors. Eric, in 1561, issued some 
regulations, calculated to repress, and finally to 
extinguish a species of commercial intercourse, 
so systematically injurious to hia people. No 
fact can better demonstrate, that the northern 
nations began already to embrace sound notions 
respecting the balance of trade ". Many of the Law* and 
laws, enacted and published by Eric, the ten- 
dency of, which must have been incontestably 
beneficial, were repealed or annulled by his suc¬ 
cessor. Such, among others, may be esteemed 
the establishment of a pecuniary imposition, 
rated according to the value of estates, in or¬ 
der to enable the crown to provide horses on 
all the public roads: before his reign, they were 
furnished by the peasants.. Yet, this tax was 
regarded as no inconsiderable grievance; and 
John the Third obtained great popularity, by 
its suppression °. So difficult is it found to ab¬ 
rogate any usage sanctioned by long prescrip¬ 
tion ; or to induce the people at large to adopt 
the most salutary and wholesome regulations, 
if they are in contradiction to antient prejudice. 

** Cdiiuty tome u p. 130913i« ^ Ibid. p. 13x9 X3i* 

* Ibid* ptxpaf 193. 
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Scarcity of 
wine. 


Notwitbstandiog the judicious precautions 
embraced bj Eric, previous to the commence- 
ment of the war with Denmark, in order to 
open a direct trade with England and France, 
thro’ the port of Elfsburg; tlte Swedes were 
reduced to great distress for many articles of 
necessary consumption, during the continu* 
ance of hostilities. Elfsburg was taken by tlie 
Danes; and after that event it became impos¬ 
sible to procure any commodity, except by the 
passage of the Sound, which was completely 
occupied by Frederic the Second. The Nether¬ 
lands and Spain, from whence supplies might 
have been drawn, were in strict alliance with 
the court of Copenhagen. Holland had not 
emancipated herself from the yoke of Philip 
the Second, at this period. Lubeck, as well as 
the Hanse towns on the coast of Met^lenburg, 
Wismar, Rostock, and Stralsund, were declared 
and inveterate enemies of Eric. Among other 
articles, wine became so extremely scarce, that 
a sufficient quantity could not be found, even 
for the celebration of the Sacrament*’. The Cal¬ 
vinists, headed by the King’s preceptor, Denis 
Bury, a native of. France, and sustained by the 
Bishop of Westeros, declared their opinion, 
that as the institution itself was only a.symbo¬ 
lical and figurative representation, or comme¬ 
moration of the death of Christ; any ether 
element might be substituted in the place of 
wine. They recommended water, mead, or even 


9 Celtiiit» tome iL p. a6» ay. 


beer. 
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beer. But,-the Archbishop of Upsat, as chief chap. 
of the Lutheran faith, and of the established re- 
ligioD, opposed the proposition of Bury, which 
he stigmatized as a dangerous and detestable 
heresy, not unknown in the early ages of the 
Christian church. The King imposed silence 
on the Calvinist prelates and divines; but, their 
intractable and obstinate adherence to their 
opinion, produced a general clamor among the 
clergy and people,, which was not easily extin¬ 
guished. ’ 

Salt constituted another object of the first’ Trade of 
necessity, which, from the interruption of com- 
merce, rose more than once to a very high price, the Baltic, 
in Sweden. We may form some judgment of 
the extensive trade carried on in neutral bot¬ 
toms, during that period, by the circumstances 
attending the appearance of Horn, the Swedish 
admiral, in 1565, off Copenhagen. He found 
in the haribour, above two hundred and fifty 
Dutd), or Flemish vessels, all laden with grain. 

He did not, however, make prize of them; but, 
contented himself with exacting from each ship, 
the duty paid on the passage of the Sound, to 
the crown of Denmark '. Horn returned again 
in the ensuing year, when near four hundred 
merchant ships, laden principally with salt and 
eom, lay there at anchor, under the protection 
of ar combined- stjuadron of Danish and Lubeck 
vessels of war. In defiance of their united force, 
he exacted and received the customary duty 

* Cdnn*, tome ii. p. 45—ji. ' Ibid. p. 50 . 
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c H A. P. from alt the ships belonging to the neutral 
. . Baltic powers; and he captured full two hun- 

1574. dred sail, which he conducted safely into the 
ports of Sweden. * 

Arts and Towards the commencement of Eric’s reign, 
arts and manufactures were establishe'd of va- 
rious kinds. A fabrick for saltpetre was begun; 
and another of fire-arms, was founded at Cal> 
mar. Gallies for the transport of grain from 
one sea-port to another, were constructed by 
order of government. The important science 
of sbip-building received great encouragement. 
Foreigners, capable of instructing the Swedkih 
youth in that branch of knowledge, were in¬ 
vited to Stockholm, and liberally rewarded'. 
It ought not to be omitted, in the list of insti¬ 
tutions which mark the progress of society and 
the humanizing arts, that hospitals for the re¬ 
ception and cure of the wounded, were fi>rmed 
by Eric in 1566, during the war carried on 
against the Danes, in the two provinces of 
Smaland and West Gothland.” 

If in this regulation we trace a degree of 
ofc^vM. together with an attention to allevi¬ 

ate the calamities inseparable from war; we 
equally perceive all the barbarism and ferocity 
of the Gothic nations, in their treatment of the 
unhappy prisoners taken in battle. Bagge, the 
Swedish Admiral, after the loss of his ship in 
1564, when he himself fell into the hands of 

* Celsiusy tome iL p. 104* ^ Ibid* p* 195# 194* 

^ Ibid. p. 80. 

the 
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the enemy; wrote to Eric, to acquaint him that chap. 
the conquerors had bound a great number of . ^ 

the Swedish captives to the side of a trading 
ship, and then set her on fire. He added, that 
the bodies of these miserable victims, which 
had not been reduced to ashes, were left to 
float on the waves; so cruel an act having been 
committed, in retaliation for the treatment ex¬ 
perienced by the Danes in. Sweden. * 

During the preceding year, Brockenhusen, Triumpii 
the Danish naval commander, by an opposite , 
chance of war, had been made prisoner, and Admiral, 
carried to Stockholm. Eric, who affected mag- ’ 
nificence, and loved exhibitions of splendor, 
granted Bagge the honors of a triumph. It 
may convey an idea of the taste and manners 
of the age,- to describe the nature of the cere¬ 
mony. The Admiral came first, accompanied 
by two Barons, wearing across his shoulders, a 
gold chain; all the officers who bad been pre¬ 
sent in the engagement, following, dressed in 
brocade. Lastly, marched Brockenhusen him¬ 
self, attended by his unfortunate countrymen: 
they were bareheaded, carrying white staves in 
their hands. The court buffoon, named Her¬ 
cules, preceded them, playing on the violin. 

The triumphal procession crossed the capital, 
from the vessels, to the castles. It must be 
owned, that the difference was very wide, be¬ 
tween this naval exhibition in the capital of 
Sfcandinavia, and the triumphs of Paulus Emi- 

* CeUiuiy tomeiJ. p.Z7« 

^ HwL tome L p. Note. Midlet^ vol* tiL p. 4S. 

lius. 
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CHAP, lius, or.of Marius, iu antient Rome, thro* the 
Forum, to the temple of Jupiter CapitoHnus. 

1574. Eric had already displayed his passion for spec- 
tacles of pomp and shew, at his coronation In 
1561. He then first introduced among his sub¬ 
jects, the titles of Cowit and Barm; titles un¬ 
known before in Sweden, as hereditary dignities. 
Three noblemen were raised to the first, and ten 
to the last rank, with extraordinary solemnity; 
Coronets of different figures being placed on 
their heads, by the King himself. Twenty-two 
gentlemen received, afterwards the honor of 
knighthood.} to each of whom Eric said, on 
touching them over the shoulder with his sword, 
** Thou waet a Pi^an} thou art become a Chris- 
“ turn, and I create thee a knight *.** It is by 
no means undeserving of remark, as it strongly 
proves the superiority arrogated by, and allowed 
to the class of nobility in that age ; that when 
Eric proposed to knight tlie Syndic of Lubeck, 
and the Burgrave of Dantzic, they excused 
themselves from accepting such a distinction, 
as unbecoming their condition of citizens. But, 
the King persisting,, and declaring in their pre¬ 
sence, that merit and capacity such as theirs^ 
merited the title of Knight^ in whatever rank of 
society they were found ; the two magistrates 
desisting from their reluctance, accepted the 
dignity of knighthood*. Yet in 1563, when 
Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, sent 
an herald to declare war on Sweden, Eric re- 


* Cdshit^ tfloifrL 98—^02* 


* Ibid. M# 
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ceived him seated on his throne, and surrounded chap. 
by the principal nobles. But the envoys or . , 

messengers'of Lubeck, who came to, announce 1574. 
the same hostile intentions on the part of that 
powerful and opulent city, were not even ad¬ 
mitted to the royal presence: they were sent 
to the corporation of Stockholm, to relate their 
errand." 

Eric the Fourteenth, and Frederic the Se- Art*, 
cond, each, struck medals commemorative of 
the principal events which distinguished their 
reigns; but, with this difference, that the 
former prince seemed only desirous to perpe¬ 
tuate the remembrance of his corpnadon, or 
his marriage. The Danish monarch on the con^ 
trary, wished to immortalize the victories gained 
over the enemies of the State ^ Eric, previous 
to his nuptials with Catherine, his mistress, .s<k 
lemnly conferred on her the privilege of bear¬ 
ing arms; and when she received the crown 
from the Archbishop of Upsal, proclamation 
was made, that she and her children had been 
^ready raised to the rank of nobility “. So 
indispensable did tliat ceremony appear, to pre¬ 
cede her still higher elevation to the throne. 

The medallion, struck on the occasion, repre¬ 
sented on one side, the effigy of the King, to¬ 
gether with his name; and on the reverse 
appear(^ a sceptre descending from the skies, 
which was received by a woman. * 

CeUiui» tomei. p. 950—954* 

* Ibid, toroeii. p.X55> 156. Mallet^ p«879 nottA 

* CelthiSa tomeii. p*i55> 156. * Idem. Ibid. 
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CHAP. The arte appertaining to luxury, had not 
, . raade a rapid progress, during the greater part 

*574. sixteenth century, among the Swedes. 

In 1560, Eric, who was then preparing for 
hia voyage to England, anxious to present 
himself before Elizabeth, with a suitable splen* 
dor, dispatched his master of the wardrobe^ 
to Antwerp, in order to purchase the most 
superb embroideries and dresses that could be 
procured'. That city, before the insurrec¬ 
tion of the Flemings against PhiKp the Se¬ 
cond, was without comparison the most opu> 
lent and commercial place in the north of Eu¬ 
rope. . Paris did not assume the pre-eminence 
in modes and fashion, before the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Eric afterwards caused a new 
and magnificent erown, with other royal orna¬ 
ments, to be prepared at Antwerp, for bis 
coronation*. Handers had then attained to 
the highest point of industry and wealth; hut 
Hiilip soon banished commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, when he attempted to infringe the civil 
and ecclesiastical immunities of the Flemings. 
If the elegant arts had not yet penetrated be¬ 
yond the Baltic, letters and philosophy were 
still less known or cultivated in those polar re¬ 
gions. In the list of Eric’s officers of the Court 
of Chancery, we find nevertheless, a person 
who bore the title of Historiographer: he was 
a native of France, by name Peter Marsilly \ 
But, true history, had not arisen at this period. 

f Cetttii% tomei. p.36. > 74* 

^ Ibid, paX39. 
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Even many years afterwards, so little progress chap. 
bad pharmacy or physic made in Sweden, that 
the death of John the Third was generally be* 1574. 
lieved to have been caused by the ignorance of 
the apothecaries, and the want of every sort 
of proper medicinal drugs. Siberia labored 
under similar deficiencies, not a century ago. 

Prince Menzikoff, who was banished to Bero- 
sova about the year 1728, expired of an apo¬ 
plectic seizure, because neither a surgeon, nor a 
lancet were to be procured in that uncultivated 
and savage region. Physicians, strictly so de¬ 
nominated, were unknown among the Swedes, 
before the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury K Many persons, at whose head we may 
place the ingenious author of “ Gil Bias," 
would not, however, have ranked this circum¬ 
stance among the national calamities. 


Puifcitdorfi p. iSj* 
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CHAP. XVII. 

RUSSIA. 

IRoiem the Musccmte hittory^ from the accession of 
John Basilomtz. — Conquer of the kingdoms if Cason 
and Astracan. — Ravages tf Livonia. — DestmctioH 
of Noa^prod, — Crudties qf John. — Cossparison qf 
that prince <mth Peter the First. — State (f Muscdcgf 
in 1574. — Unlimitedpemertf the Czars.—Reoemieu 
—State qf military knowledge. — Navigation and coin- 
merce. — Manufactures. — Mode <f building. — Intro^ 
duction and encourc^ement (f the Arts. — Leders. — 
Tolerance in religion. — Manners.—Servitude of the 
peasants. — Architecture. 

c H A.P.'' I 'HE very existence of Russia, under the 
. . A denomination of Muscovy, was scarcely 

Recent ep- known to the western nations of Europe, before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Tliat 
among the powerful empire, which, conducted by Peter the 
First, has made the most rapid progress in ciw- 
rhif., lization, and has bereaved Sweden of her fairest 
provinces; which, since his death, governed 
by four successive empresses, carried her arms 
into the center of Germany; reduced Poland 
nearly to the condition of a province, previous 
to the final extinction of that unfortunate Re> 
public; and after a series of victories gained 
on the banks of the Don, the Niester, and the 
Danube, has menaced the total subversion of 

the 
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the Ottoman power, so long formicbble to Eu- chap. 
rope;—that monarchy, pi evious to the year . . 

1550, could only be regarded as a i)arbMroiis 
portion of Asia. Surrounded on tiie south and 
east, by the Tartar kingdoms of Casan and As- 
tracun, or by ferocious Hordes of Culmucks; 
pressed on tl»e west, by the Republic of Po¬ 
land; not yet mistress of Siberia; and almost 
destitute of any communication with the Baltic; 
the Muscovites, immersed in ignorance, were 
equally unacquainted with arts or commerce. 

But, this apparently torpid mass, required only 
- the energy of an ambitious and capable sove¬ 
reign, to awaken and propel it to action. 

The accession of John the Fourth, commonly Acceisitw 
known by the name of John Basilowitz, was 
the sera from which we may date tlie rising 
greatness of Russia. That prince, at a very 1534. 
early period of life betrayed the vigor and ca¬ 
pacity, as well as the terocity and violence, 
which have rendered his reign a mixture of 
illustrious atchievements, contrasted with the 
most revolting barbarities. Pie had scarcely 
emancipated himself from the restraints im¬ 
posed on his childhood and minority, when his 
active mind already planned the contjuest and 
subversion of the Tartar king<]oms; by which 
Russia had been antiently enslaved, and wiiich, 
although in a state of declension, still remain¬ 
ed objects of appreliension. ‘i'he kingdom of He piaoi 
Casan, from its vicinity to Moscow, as well as 
from the riches and grandeur of its capital, Cms. 
formed the first object of his attention; and 
u 3 the 
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CHAP, the internal drasensions by which it was agi> 
, . tated, proved highly favorable to the ambitious 

i;45« projects of the Czar. But, conscious that by a 
superiority in military discipline alone, he could 
hope to vanquish enemies so numerous and 
powerful, he began to form a body of forces, 
which might facilitate the undertaking, and 
enable him to commence his operations with 
success. The Russians, previous to his acces> 
sion, neither knew the institution of troops re¬ 
gularly paid and retained; nor the use of fire- 
inttitntioa arms. John introduced both these improve* 
ments into his dominions. The celebrated 

SCKttICXCS# 

body of soldiers, distinguisbed by the appella¬ 
tion of ** Strelitzes/* which were afterwards 
broke by Peter the First, owed their formation 
to the policy of the Czar; and viere highly in» 
strumental in contributing to the victories by 
which his reign was distinguished. * 

*546— Notwithstanding these wise and vigorous pre- 
parations, sustained by the personal and onw 
wearied efiforts of John, the conquest of Casan 
was attended with almost insuperable difltenl- 
ties. Even the decease of their sevei'eigo, 
Siq)ba Guerai, and the disorders tnsepare^ 
a minority, did not induce the Tartars to 
abandon their own independence. The Ru»> 
nans, repeatedly defeated, were compelled to 
raise the siege with loss and dishonor; while 
Jediguer, son to the Sultan of Astracan, who 
was elected to fill the vacant throne, prepared 

■ HiMmn <fe Rntiie, ptr fEvetqoe^ Yol. iL p.419—434. L’Ait 
VeriL vol.ii. p. i%u 

to 
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to support the utmost hardships, and to necft c h a ?. 
every danger, in support of his newly>acquired . . 

dominions. But, the Czar, instructed by his past 1546.- 
errors, and having already made the most able 
dispositions fmr securing his ultimate success, 
renewed the attack. During the. memorable 
siege of Casan, which lasted several months, 
all the science of war known in that age, was 
exerted and exhausted in the Moscovite camp. 

A mine, which was sprung with effect, pre- Captmof 
ceded and taeilitated the storm, by which the ‘•“'“r* 
city was at length carried, not without the most 
desperate resistance on the part of the besieged. 
Jediguer himself, after fiUling into the hands 
the conqueror, was sent to Moscow, where he 
entered into the service of John, by whom he 
had been deposed. His subjects, unsubdued 
by the loss of the capital, and the capture of 
tiiesr prince, continued to maintain an unequal 
eontest agaioat the Russians, for near six years; 
and were not reduced to obedience, till they 
had severely revenged on their oppressors, the 
odanitief under wbieh they finally sunk." 

Animated- by the fortunate issue of his late ^ss 3 > 
ehtorpriae, and preeeded bf the terror whibH 
tint important acquisition had spread among can. 
aii the Tartar tribes, John proCee^d to under* 
take the conquest of the kin^om of Astracan. 
it was efeCted widi as much' facility, as the 
siege of Casan had proved difficult and labb* 
riotts. An army of thirty thousand men, pro¬ 
vided with a formidable artilleiy, having de* 

LctvN^ei volln. p;4at—44p. 
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CHAP, tcended the river Wolga, found Astracan de^ 
1 f serted on tlieir. approach. The Khan of the 
1553. Crimea made an in^ectual attempt to prolong 
the destiny of his countrymen, and to prop the 
religion of Mahomet; but he was vanquished; 
and the Czar returned to Moscow, after having 
completely destroyed the antient grandeur of 
,tbe Tartar nations on the Don and the Wolga, 

, which for many ages had menaced the inde- 
pendance, and even the existence of Russia 
Similarity In the perusal of this interesting period’of the 
annals, and in contemplating the ex- 
Spaniah pulsion, or rather reduction of the Tartars; we 
trace the same causes, as leading to so-great 
an event, and we behold nearly similar conse* 
quences arising from it, with those that accom* 
panied and follow^ the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, about sixty years earlimr, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella In both, intestine 
jealousies, and a disputed title, opened the way 
to their destruction. Like Ferdinand of Area, 
gon, John constructed a temporary city,' in 
order to facilitate the capture of Casan, which 
capital was defended with the same valor as 
Granada. The Mahometan faith was alike 
subverted, in both instances, by the Chrisdaii 
religion; while from those memorable Epochas, 
we may equally date the rapid political eleva¬ 
tion of Spain, and of Rdssia, pla^d at the two 
extremities of Europe. 

w«r with It is not without some degree of admiration 
mingled with astonishment, that after thus view- 

* L’ArtdeVcrif. ;rol.ii.'p.»a. Lmw^ to1.u. p.449—453. 

ing 
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log the progress of the Russian arms on the chap. 
banks of the Euxine and Caspian Seas, we . . 

find them instantly transferred across all Mas- 1554— 
covy, with equal success, to the P(dar regions, 
and occupied against the Swedes in the six¬ 
tieth degree of northern latitude. Gustavus 
Vasa, having at the solicitation of the Poles, 
invaded Carelia, a province situate near the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Finland; 
in violation of the truce aubsisting with John; 
was repulsed by the Muscovites, and compelled 
to renew the treaty: while the Czar, victorious 
over his numerous enemies, already prepared 
to improve his advantages, by the attack and 
subjection of Livonia We see therefore that 
John Basilowitz was animated by the same sys¬ 
tematic views of policy, by the same desire to 
establish himself on the coast of the Baltic, and 
' the same wish to become by that means a com¬ 
ponent member of the European Republic, 
which impelled Peter the First in all his cog- 
duct, a century and a half later. The pos¬ 
session of Livonia could in fact alone give to 
the Czars, a decisive preponderance on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, to¬ 
gether with the command of the river Duna. 

That beautiful and fertile province remained joimiuii-* 
still subject, as it had been for i^es, to the Teu- 
tonic knight8te';wben the Russians entered it. vonia. 
John haying ckptured Narva, the capital of In- 
gria, continued his progre^, which was mark¬ 
ed by the most bru^ excesses. Furstemberg, 

* Pu£Rntdorf, p. aa3. f.et*Mque, voLiL p. 454—456. 
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CHAP. Grand Master of the Teutonic order, havio|^ 
■ . been taken prisoaer, and conducted to Moecov ; 

Kettler, his successor, terrified at the approach 
of the Mnscovite troops, and incapable of resist¬ 
ance, hastened to resign Livonia to Sigiemund 
Augustus, King of Poland j reserving only ibr 
himself the two dependant duchies of Courland 
and SetnigaHia, as hereditary fi^ *. Far, how¬ 
ever, from thereby adducing a remedy to the 
evil, tbe res^nation made by Kettler, tended 
rather to augment the calamities under which 
tbe Livonians suffered. The chy of Revel, to¬ 
gether with a considerable part the province, 
invoked, and received the fwotectioii of Swe¬ 
den; while Magnus, Duke of Holstein, brother 
to Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, pur¬ 
chased tbe isle of Oesel, lying off tbe coast, 
and its dependencies; by means winch pos¬ 
session, be hoped to attain ultimately the sove- 
lUvtsM reigMty of Livonia'. Alternately ravaged by 
wetted these, four cooteodmg powers, that unfortunate 
pra,jn». country became during a number of years^ a 
prey to misfortunes of every kind: nor was it 
till a considerably later period than we are 
reviewing, that John Bamlowitz, compelled by 
foreign and domestic losses or defeats, oon- 
sented to renounce bis pretensions, and to 
abandon his acquisitions in Livonia. 

1569— This part of his reign was peculiarly marited 
Bi r^ niiiini cTuelty ahd ferocity, which are in a 

of John, great measure unknown to the hitemy of the 

* Lesyetques voL ii. p. 456—468* 

f Mallets toL viio p. 19 — 37. Celahu) tome L p. zSj—iSS* 
Letfwqiie^ Tfll. iL p. 46S» 4^« 
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most barbaroas nations; the parallel of which chap. 
can only be found among the tyrants of anti- . 

quity. In reading the dagitious enormities 
of John, we are divided between incredulity, 156 a 
horror, and disgust, while we see the crimes of 
those monsters who imuited or trampled on 
the Roman senate and people, exceeded by the 
Muscovite prince. His stem and savage tem¬ 
per had, during many years, been mollified or 
subduetl by the virtues of the Cmrioa; but her 
death withdrew the only restraint which could 
mitigate its fury. After affectii^, like Sylla, 
whom he surpassed in cnie^y, a iq>ecies of vo- meraT^* 
Inntary abdication, and retiring ftom Moscow Novogrod. 
for a coasidcrad>l& time, he again resiimed the 
suprense direction of public affiiirs. Irritated 
at the attachment which the city of Novogrod 
had manifeBted towards the crown of Poland, 
he exeiwised on that devoted place, an act of 
wngeance, fiw exceeding the ssassacre of the 
inhabiteats of Thessalonica, by order of the 
Emperor Theodosios j and which may vie with 
the destruction of the inbabitmits of. Alexan- 
drisy by Caracalla; or with those of Lyons, by 
CoUot d’Herbois, in our own times. 

Novogrod, situate on the frontier of Muscovy, 
near the confines of Lithuania and Livonie, 
was esteemed the most flourishing, as well as 
conpmercial city of the empire; and after Mos¬ 
cow, the most populous. It had during many 
ages, constitute the only mart, by which tim 
productions of Europe were exchanged for the 
commodities of Russia; and its antiquity as¬ 
cended to the most remote times. On a suspi¬ 
cion. 
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cion, which if not groundless, was by no ttiean» 
clearly ascertained, that the citizens had held a 
treasonable correspondence with the Poles; the 
Czar, accompanied by his eldest son, having re* 
paired thither in person, abandoned them to the 
rage of his guards and soldiery. Tbe defence¬ 
less and unresisting inhabitants were massa¬ 
cred, or precipitated into the river, in crouds; 
the carnage lasting five weeks, without inter- 
mis^on. It was not an impulse of sudden 
rage, but, of deliberate and systematical re¬ 
sentment, which it may be difficult to compare 
with any event in modem history, previous to 
the French Revolution, except the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in Paris, acted almost at the 
same time. John had the inhumanity to cause 
tbe ice of the Volkhof, on which river Novo^ 
grod stands, to be broken, in (wder to drown 
the victims his fury; not the sUg^itest at¬ 
tempt at resistance appearing to have been 
made, during the continuance of w long and 
unprovoked a slaughter. The city, dea<dated 
and depopulated, neyer recovered its former 
lustre, and has gradually diminished to a mean, 
insignificant village.' 

After this scene of horror, we might naturally 
expect that tbe Czar, satiated with blood, would 
have at least suspended his further violence; but 
Moscow was destined to renew the scene per- 
fiirmed at Novogrod. It is difficult to determine, 
whether we should most admire the silent and 
prostrate submission of a whole empire, to tbe 


• LatvwqM, wl.ii. p. 47!—4SJ. L’Ait ds Vciifc 4 «il. ii. p. t»*. 
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sanguinary mandates of such a tyrant; or most chap. 
detest the despotism, which was employed only , 
for the purposes of extermination. The state of 1571— 
degradation and debasement, in which the hu- 
man mind was sunk among a people, where not 
one individual was found to oppose or arrest the 
vengeance of a monster armed with supreme 
power, forms not the least wonderful object 
of reflexion; while it stands strikingly opposed 
to the generous character of antient Greece, or 
Rome, even in their most depraved and abject 
condition. Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and Corn- 
modus, all perished in the same manner, when 
the patience of their subjects became exhausted. 

The Muscovites of the sixteenth century, by 
the testimony of their own countrymen, were 
incapable of political freedom, destitute of ele¬ 
vation or liberality, only sensible to injuries, op¬ 
pression, and tyranny. It is more therefore in 
the genius of the nation, than in the character 
of the monarch, that we are to seek the cause 
of BO many deliberate acts of brutal ferocity : 
and if the intractable or debased nature of the 
peojde cannot extenuate the cruelties, of their 
sovereign, it may at least explain, as well as ac¬ 
count for their extent and magnitude. In pe- Execudont 
rusing the description of the executions and •***®*'®^' 
punishments inflicted by the Czar at Moscow, 
for the real, or supposed defection of the inha¬ 
bitants; we may conceive ourselves transported 
to the most savage countries of Africa, or of' 
America. John was not merely the exter¬ 
minator ; he acted likewise as the executioner 
of bis own people; his vengeance - seeming to 

delight 
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CHAP, delight in every refinement of cruelty, hy 
which their sufierings were heightened or pro- 
' longed. It must be admitted, that if these con- 

1574. tinual scenes of destruction could not shake 
the foundations of his authority, or awaken to 
resentment a nation framed for slavery; tfa^ 
yet tended to diminish the opulence, com> 
merce, and population of Muscovy. The de¬ 
struction of Novogrod was a severe and irre¬ 
mediable blow to the trade of all the west^n 
provinces, which remained long in a state 
languor and decline. “ 

Couqwtt- Notwithstanding the barbarities by which the 
reign of John Basilowitz is polluted and de- 
Joiimaiid formed, it would be unjust not to recognize 
with the applause which they demand, bis en¬ 
larged and expanded principles of govemmmit; 
It may even be asserted without a violation of 
truth, that he bore, in many of the leading 
features which characterize his administration 
and policy, as well as in the shades and vices 
of his private conduct, an intimate resembhince 
to that illustrious person, who has merited 
the admiration of mankind, beyond any prince 
of the age in which he lived; on whom, by 
the unanimous consent of bis contemporaries, 
was conferred the title of “ Great.” Peter 
the First may be said only to have ma¬ 
tured and perfected the plan, which was con¬ 
ceived and commenced by John. The same 
desire to reform and ameliorate the barbarous 
jurisprudence of the nation; the same atten- 

LMfbqiPW p. 
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tion to encourage commerce, to animate indus- c H A P. 
try, and to open sources of advantage to their , . 

subjects; similar efforts for attracting foreigners 1571..- 
to the ci^ital, and to humanize the Muscovites *S 7 *’ 
by their intercourse; equally distinguish the two 
princes. Military discipline, and the formation 
of a powerful body of regular forces, occupied 
each sovereign, at the beginningof their reigns. 

Peter did not more passionately desire, nor Slmniriiy 
more anxiously prosecute the conquest of Li- 
votiia, as a province which might facilitate his pnjecti. 
passage to the Baltic, than did John. But, the 
circumstances were more favourable to Peter, 
and he profited of them with greater dexterity 
than his predecessor. John, tho’ he over-ran, 
only desolated liigria, Esthonia, and Livonia: 

Peter, more magnanimous, wise, and fortunate, 
not only subjected, but retained those valuable 
countries, finally transmitting them to his de¬ 
scendants. In all points he is superior to John; 
but in no respect perhaps more so, than in the 
circumstance of his being born during a period, 
when light and science were generally diffused. 

Europe, in the sixteenth century, was not yet 
sufficiently polished, nor capable of affording 
to a barbarous nation, that variety of assistance, 
which the conclusion of the seventeenth, and 
beginning of the eighteenth century, offered 
to the Czar. If, from considering their virtues Resem. 
and endowments, we turn ouc view^tb the de- 
fects and crimes of the two monarclis, we shall 
find the similarity yet more strilcmg between 
them. Peter, like Jolin, was addicted to the 
characteristic vices of the Muscovites ; intoxi¬ 
cation, 
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CHAP, cation, brutality, and cruelty. His reign and 
afford too many proofs of this melancholy 
1571— assertion ; and he owned, that he could more 
1574* easily reform his people, than command hi(n> 
self. Each, in their paroxisms of rage, was 
sanguinary and terrible: each, even, in those 
moments of fury, was yet capable of beings 
soothed or softened by their wives. In one ■ 
circumstance, the unfortunate resemblance be¬ 
comes still closer; namely, that both sove¬ 
reigns put to death their son and successor: 
but John, who inflicted a wound during the 
transports of his anger, which ])roved mortal; 
seems to form far more an object of pardon or 
compassion, than the Czar Peter, who preme¬ 
ditately and systematically deprived the Cza- 
rowitz Alexis of his life, from motives rather 
political than personal. 

i574> There is no period of the Russian history, 
anterior to the accession of Peter the Great, 
^em- which merits equal attention with the reign of 
^ John Basilowitz. It may be considered as the 
era, when that vast empire began first to 
emerge from barbarism; and the trouUes, or 
rather revolutions, by which it was agitated 
soon after his decease, impeded, while they 
retarded its advances in power, wealth, and 
civilization, for above a century. Under John, 
the Russians neither enjoyed, nor perhaps even 
aspired to possess any political constitution. 
Detpodm Never was despotism more unlimited, than the 
authority exercised by him, over the lives, 
liberties, and property of bis subjects; nor was 
any order of them exempt from its severity.' 

Louis 
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- Louis the Eleventh in France, and Henry the c H 4 P« 
Eighth in England, the two most tyrannical . ^ 

princes who have reigned in those countries, 
tho* they committed many acts of despotism, 
oppression, and cruelty, yet were restrained 
within certain limits. But'John Basilowit? 
united in some measure, both the pontifical and 
kingly power, in his own person. Even the 
veneration paid to the char^ter and office of 
the Metropolitans of the Greek, or Eussian 
churchy imposed i)o restraint on his arbitrary 
disposition, He deposed, imprisoned, and con* 
demned them at pleasure, with every circum* 
stance of ignominyThe nobility, princes, 
even the persons allied to him by blood, be* 
came ^equally the victims of his caprice, rage, 
or apprehension,. Yet, in the formation of a 
ipode of laws for the government of the empire, 
he assembled the deputies of the nobility, de* 
manded their advice, and conformed himself 
to it, in the regulations which he promulgated ^ 

We cannot, however, entertain a very exalted 
idea of this system of jurisprudence, framed in 
1550, when we find that judicial combats, or ap* 
peals to the interposition of Heaven, remained 
•till p^mitted by it, at a time when those in¬ 
stitutions of barbarism were eifrier abolished, 
or fallen into disuse, thro’out ahnost all the 
other states of Europe.' 

It was found a| difficult to assign any limit to 
the revenues, as to the prerogatives of the Czar. 

> Leivnqnf, ToLiii. p.^>,19. * Qnd. p.4:f. 

> Ibid. p.46. 
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.c H A p. Besides the imraediate domain of the crown, 

. ^•^*_** . and the impositions levied from the people, 
1574. John possessed other modes of amassing trea> 
sures. Confiscations formed a principal source ; 
*“*“** several of the highest class of the nobility being 
seized, and put to death, in order to obtain 
their vast estates. Numbers of the inferior 
vassals, who were commonly implicated in the 
guilt, shared the fate of their chief, on these 
occasionsAlmost all the gold and silver 
brought into bis dominions by trade, was gra* 
dually drawn into the treasury of John j and 
when be invaded Livonia, he carried off every 
thing valuable, without sparing even the plate, 
or the sacred ornaments of the churches. The 
ransom of prisoners, or the necessary disburse* 
ments made for levying foreign troops, were the 
only occasions and objects, which induced him 
to permit the distribntion and expenditure of 
his treasures. Leather money was used in the 
common intercourse of life, by the inferior 
Miiiury orders of the people “. The Muscovites did 
fo«e». possess a single ship of war, under John 

Basilowitz: it was reserved for the genius of 
Peter the first, to transfer the capital fVom 
Moscow, more than four hundred miles north, 
to the banks of the Gulf of Finland, at the 
same time that he created a formidable navy. 
Even the military force of Russia in 1574, 
however superior it might be to the undisci¬ 
plined and tumultuary assemblage of vassals, 

^ LcfTetque» toLuL p.60961. * Ideoiiabii. 
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which comtitQtad Ihetr arnoies in earlier c R A B. 
riods, was altogether deficient in the know- . ^ 

ledge of war. The science of fortification, and 1574. 
the art of attacking or defending cities, wasA'‘*"«fy* 
still less cultivated; but in passive and invin¬ 
cible courage, the Russian soldier ceded to 
none in Europe**. It is not unworthy of re¬ 
made, that cannon were cast at Moscow as 
early as 148a, by an Italian engineer, named 
Aristoteli de Bolc^a, under the reign of 
Ivan the Third: they were even empk^ed in 
that year, against the town of Felling in Livo¬ 
nia ; while the Swedes do not appear to have 
made use of artillery till thirteen years after¬ 
wards, about 1495 memorable siege 

of Casan in 1553, the Czar’s physician acted 
in the capacity of principal engineer, and pre¬ 
pared the mine, by means of which a breach 
was made in the walls of the city *'. After the 
b^inning of the sixteenth century, the use of 
cannon became general among the northern 
nations: at the capture of Narva by the Mus¬ 
covites, in 1558, they found in the place, two 
hundred and thirty pieces of artillery, of dif¬ 
ferent sizes and dimensions.' 

In the distinguished protection which JohnCom- 
Basilowitz granted to commerce, we trace the"**^ 
extent of his views for augmenting his own 
greatness, and the wealth of his subjects. Tho* 

^ did not, like bis successor Peter, remove his 

o Letretqiic^ voLin. 54* ^ lbid« toI.o. p»3sS» 

^ n^. p. 444 « ' Ibid. p.4da. 
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CHAP, ci^pital and residence to the Gulf of Finland i 
yet no sooner had he gained possession o£ Naiv» 
in 1558, than he used every means to attract 
thither the trade of the Baltic; and he suc¬ 
ceeded beyond his expectations. The Dutch, 
French, and English, as wdl as the inhabitants 
of Lubeck, repaired to Narva, notwithstanding 
. the prohibitions issued by the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand the First, at the solicitation of the grand 
master of the Teutonic knights of Livonia *. 
NAnga* Some years before this event, in 1553* the Eng- 
hah had opened a new and unknown channel of 
aw. trade, by the discovery of a passage round the 
Nortli Cape, to the Icy Sea. They landed near 
the mouth of the river Dwina, at a monastery 
named St. Nicholas, not far from the spot whers 
has since been constructed the city of Arch¬ 
angel. Having been conducted across Mus¬ 
covy, to the capital, they were treated by John 
with extraordinary attention*. In 1554* two 
more English vessels attempted the same voy- 
l^e; but, being surrounded by the ice, could 
not reach their destination. The crews perished 
by the severity of the climate; and when the 
ships were descried by the Russians, no per¬ 
son remained alive. Yet, to the honor of their 
national character, a faithful account was ren¬ 
dered of all the mercbandiae or effects, con- 
tained on board the vessels. The Czar, anxious 
to cultivate a connexion with Fkigland, sent an 
embassy to Maiy, who then filled the throne *• 


* Lc«VMque,Tgl.iii. p.49. 
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He even entered into closer ties of amity, pri* c H a E 
vate and political, with her successor, Eliza* , . 

beth; and however singular it may appear, the 
two sovereigns stipulated to grant each other a Affiance 
mutual asylum in their respective dominions, in 
case of necessity. The English Queen obtain* SBabedw 
ed from her new ally, an exclusive patent in 
favor of her subjects, for the whole trade of 
Muscovy, which, before 1570 began to en* 
crease veiy rapidly. The Czar did not even he¬ 
sitate to demand an English lady in marriage, in 
order still more strongly to cement the political 
union $ and Elizabeth meant to have selected 
the Lady Anne Hastings, daughter to the Earl 
of Huntingdon, for the future Czarina: but 
justly terrified at the character of her Musco* 
vite lover, and at the accounts which she had 
received of the barbarism of his country and 
subjects, she declined the dangerous honor of 
reigning in Russia. * 

Actuated by rividity and jealousy, at-tbe pro* 
gress which John l^ilowitz made towurds . 
establishing a commercial intercourse with the 
European nations, by means of Narva and of 
Archangel, Gustavus Vasa attempted to impede . 
its further advance. He endeavoured to in* 
spire the court of Copenhagen with apprehen* 
sions} and he remonstrated with the C^een of 
England; but, equally without effect. Eliza¬ 
beth promised to prevent her people from sel* 
ling arms to the Russians; but, she refused to 


* lift of BfinK p* 4 oSf 41S, tad 1>«493* 
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CHAP. limit them upon any other article, or object of 
, . commerce Notwithstanding the anxiety ma- 

1574. nifested by John, to facilitate and to augmmit 
im|)^ the trade <rf Muscovy, it lay under numerous 
tndeia impediments, resulting from the barbarous cus* 
Mmwwy. toms and prejudices of the age, or of the coun¬ 
try. No foreigners, except Poles and Lithua¬ 
nians, were allowed to visit Moscow, for the 
purpose of carrying on their mercantile trans¬ 
actions j by which injudicious prohibitton, the 
advantages obviously resulting from a concur¬ 
rence of dealers, were sacriiced. The Czar 
pretended and enforced likewise, a right of 
pre-emption for himself, which was highly vex¬ 
atious, as well as inimicd to the genius of com¬ 
merce. Above alf, his inhuman treatment of 
Ndvogrod, and the consequent decline of that 
opulent, no less than industrious city, produced 
efiects the most ruinous to bis own projects. * 
Mumftc Eveiy article of elegance or of luxury, known 
in Russia daring the sixteenth ocntairy, was 
imported from strangers; their own manufoc- 
tures being few, rude, and homely. Gmtrse 
cloth, linen, and Imtther, were indeed frhri- 
oated or prepared with some degree of skill; 
and the number of their exports was far more 
eoDsiderable than it might be natural to sup¬ 
pose, from the state of depression, or of bar¬ 
barism, in which the nation remained. Furs, 
wax, salt, iron, timber, and even com, were 
largely exported to most of the European king. 

’ EwrWqae, T»l.tli.‘p.4t,49- * lbiS.i>. 9S,^. 
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(loins, undor the reign of John Besides these chap. 

objects, a great and important traffic was car- . f 
ried on from the interior provinces, with the 
Tartar nations; even as far as Bocharia and 
Persia. Caravans arrived frequently in the Rus« 
sian metropolis, from all the provinces lying to 
the south and east of the Caspian SeaMos- Conflagn- 
cow, a coital almost entirely constructed of 
wood, became consequently subject to conti¬ 
nual, and moat destructive ravages by fire. In 
1547, two sui^ssive conflagrations laid it in 
ashes: the palace of the Czars; the Bazar, or 
assemblage of slu^s, which, as in ail A»atic 
towns, was collected in one place; together 
with every edifice of consequence, shared the 
general ruin. Near two thousand persons were 
supposed to have perished in the flamesA 
still greater calamity befel Moscow in 1571, at 
the precise time when John was preparing to 
march into Livonia. The Tartars of the Cri¬ 
mea, instigated by Sigismund Augustus, King 
of Poland, having made an irruption into Mus¬ 
covy, penetrated to the capital, and set fire to 
tile suburbs. A high wind aiding the flames, 
they gained the powder magazine, which ex- 
plodmg, involved in its destruction a great part 
of the city. Seventy thousand people, of both 
sexes, were massacred or burnt in this expe¬ 
dition of the TartarsMoscow, tho’ recently 

•* Ibid. p. 50, ji, and p. loo- 
Lervasqw, tpL ii. p. 49a, 493. 

involved 


* Lerresque, toL liL p.49> jo 

* lUd. Tol. ii. p. 411^4x4. 
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CHAP, involved in similar destruction, has attained 
‘ ‘ glorious celebriQr in modem hia- 

1574. toiy, as the ultimate limit of B<maparte*s de« 
solating career, and as the point i^m which 
we may date his shame, disgrace, and downfall. 
Mode o( Some conveniences were, notwithstanding, an- 
nexed to the mode of building with wood, which 
wood, counterbalanced in certain caSes, the disastma 
to which it became liable. The case and expe> 
dition with which not only houses and palaces, 
but even towns were raised in Muscovy, excite 
admiration. The most extraordinary instance 
of this invention, was exhibited by order of the 
Czar, in 1551, previous to the siege of Casan. 
In order to facilitate the approaches to the city, 
he took possession of a spot, at the distance ai 
five leagues from it, where the river Sviaga fidls 
into the Wolga. Having caused a number of 
trees to be prepared for building, and then trans* 
ported by water to the place, be arrived unmo. 
lested, and began instantly to ftbricate a town. 
So dextrous were the workmen, and such in¬ 
credible celerity was exerted, that in the space 
of a month, a wooden ci^ was completely 
finished. A principal church, six inferior or 
smaller places of worship, and a monastery, 
were included within its limits. Noblemen, 
merchants, and persons of every rank, raised 
houses at their own expence. The pla<^, 
fd^k. named Sviaqk, was of a very conriderahle size; 
and contributed eminently, by the accommoda¬ 
tions which it afforded to tire Russian army, to 
the prosperous conclusion of the enterprize 

against 
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■gainst Casan *. Ferdinand and Isabella of C H A P. 
i^Mun, had in like manner constructed the town . ^ 

of Santaft, near a century earlier, while occu- 1574. 
pied in the memorable siege of Granada. 

Before the year 1500, Ivan the Third, Great fincon. 
Prince of Muscovy, had already endeavoured, 
not without success, to attract strangers, artists, foreign 
and workmen of various descriptions, to Mos> 
cow. Several Italians of talents, induced by 
the hopes of reward and encouragement, had 
visited that remote and barbarous metropolis'. 

But, John Basilowitz made far greater efibrts 
to introduce arts, manufoctures, and civiliza* 
tion among his subjects. He allured persons 
fironi England ; with which country, .during 
his whole reign, he appears to have maintained 
a dose communication. A colony, composed 
of near three hundred manufacturers, assem* 

Med ihnn the difforent states of Europe, which 
was ready to embark foom Lubeck, for Narva, 
was prevented by the Livonians, from accom* 
plishing their design '. In this enterprize, tho* 
unsuccessful, he evidently marked out the line 
of policy which Peter the Great afterwards 
adopted, improved, and carried into complete * 
execution* John formed in all respects bh 
prototype and model for the introduction of 
civilization, trade, and arts, among the Rus* 
sians. To John, is doe the intrc^uction of 
the art of printing into Muscovy. Impelled 

• Tol.n. p. 4 « 9 » ' IW. p. JjS. 

S Ud. toLia. p*47,awlp.74,5j.' 
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c H A P. rather by motivet of devotion, than fr^ tb« 
. ^ enlarged desire of prqMgating knowledge, be 

1574, rendered this service to bis people. The clergy 
were sunk in such pr(dbund ^ooranoe y that 
it is asserted by contemporary authors, tbro*out 
the vast extent of John’s dominions, only three 
ecclesiastics understood the Latin language. A 
circumstance still more singular, among a peo¬ 
ple, and in a church which observed the Greek 
ritual, is that not a single priest could read or 
comprehend the Greek language The fiiat 
work printed by order of the Czar, under the 
inspection of a Russia deacon, was a transUi. 
tion of the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. 
It was begun in April, 1565, and remained near 
a year in the press; not being finished before 
March, 1564.' 

Tdention Such was the detestation in which the Romish 
religion was bdd by the Muscovites^ that they 
conceived themselves to be polluted by any 
intercourse with persons who held that faith; 
and even the Czars, when they gave audittBce 
to embassadors, in which ceremony they jwe. 
sented the band, always washed it immediately 
afterwards, in a golden bason ^ Yet, modw 
of policy rendered John Basilowitz ttdenmt; 
and in order to induce foreigners to repair to 
Moscow, liberty of conscience was granted nn 
its fullest extent: the Lutheran merchants, set¬ 
tled in that metiopolis, possessed two churches'. 


» Letveiqae, voLiiL p.j6. ‘Id«ai.B^ 

“ Ibid. p.57> ' idem. Ibid. 
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It is curious to reflect that a barbarous Mua- c H A P. 
covite prince shewed this example of toleration, X'vn. 
during a period of time when Henry the I%hth 
among us, consigned both Catholics and Pro» 
testants to the flames; and when his daughter 
Mary filled Smithfield with fires, for the extinc¬ 
tion of heresy: while Philip the Second, King 
of Spain, assisted at Auto da F 4 s in Madrid, 
or in Valladolid, where the ecclesiastics and 
gentry of his dominions were conducted in pro¬ 
cession and burnt to ashes: and lastly, while 
Charles the Ninth, King of France, encouraged 
by Gregory the Thirteenth who occupied the 
pi^pal throne, conspired against his own sub¬ 
jects, and deluged Paris with blood, at the 
massacre' q£ St. Bartholomew, with a view to 
extirpate the Hugonots. 

In order to complete the picture Mus- Manoen. 
CDvy, as it existed under John, it only remains 
to say a few words on the general manners of 
the people. Simple and rude, they partook 
more of the Asiatic, than the European customs. 

A servility, and even passive resignation to the 
orders of the sovereign, however unjust, cruel, 
or absurd, characterised every class, from the 
prince, down to the meanest of bis vassals. We 
eon with diflicuity conceive, or credit the ex¬ 
tent of this submission, which debased and dis¬ 
honoured the nation The same despotism, 
brutality, and triumph of the strong over the 
weak, pervaded private life. All the refine- 

* LcMHquc, Tal.ui, OkjSMtr. 
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CHAP. ment8» which hamanize and soften the int^> 
. course rf the sexes, were unknown amoo^ 
SSJ4. them. Violence and blows operated more pow- 
erfullj than the Suggestions of generosity, or 
the emotions of tenderness. The power of 
fiiUiers over their children, knew hmdiy any 
limit: not only they could inflict npon their 
unfortunate oApring, corporal chastisement of 
the severest kind; but, they even possessed a 
tight of selling the latter, as many ts four times. 
Women, secluded from conversation or society, 
were, if possible, oKHre rigorously or ignomi- 
niously treated. The antient laws did not even 
specify or decree any punishment for a husband 
who murdered his wife: so absfdute was tbeir 
dominion, and so tincontrouled their authority, 
in all domestic transactionsThe Mezicatw 
and Peruvians, when first attacked by Cortez 
and Fizarro, in these points view, seem t» 
have been hardly more barbarous than the Mas> 
covites under John Basil owitz. 

Sinnw. Divorces were only permitted, according to 
the rules of the Greek church, in case the 
husband or wife should voluntarily embrace a 
monastic profesnmi; But, the Czars, acens* 
tomed to trample on all institutions, civil or 
moral, did not respect the ties of marriage, nor 
regard them as sacred and binding over theas- 
selves. Basil the Fourth, Father of John, dia> 
gusted with the Czarina, on account of her ste* 
rility, repudiated her in 1525; and not satisfled 

• TcLm. p.lt—4S. 
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with this act of injustice, he banished her to c H a P. 
Kargapol, a town Kttle more than two degrees 
removed from the Arctic Circle, where she was 
treated with extreme' severity John Basilo- 
witz, his son, surpassed him in this respect. 

Like Henry the Eighth among us, he had sue* 
cessively, according to the testimony of foreign¬ 
ers, no less a number of wives than seven: 
the Russians limit them to five; two of whom 
he compelled to retire into convents, f Here 
again we are struck with the resemblance be¬ 
tween John and Peter. The treatment of the 
unfortunate Natalia Lapuchin, first wife of the 
last mentioned prince, mother to the Czaro- 
witz Alexis, whom his &ther put to death; was 
nearly similar to the usage experienced by the 
Czarinas, wives of Basil the Fourth, and of 
J<din Basilowitz. 

The condition of the Russian peasants, tho* 
fdbject, was nevertheless distinct ih>m slavery, of *>>•?«* 
They could evmi quit the estate of their lord, 
and cmdd engage in any occupation, or enter 
into a new service, at their pleasure: but, th^ 
felt so little either the dignity, or the rha iw y 
of fireedom, that they were accustomed to seU 
themselves, and voluntarily to rmiounce the 
prerogative of 19 ier|y% Slaves, in the strict 
and literal acceptation of the term, were un- 
hxmwa, excqrt captives taken in war; more 
paitimitoly Tartars and Cossacks, who usually 

• voLS. p.|S7. • Aid. vptS. ^44. 

« Aid. p.t9,9«> 
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G H A F. were sffl‘aDchised at the death of their masters'. 

^ We may form some idea of the barharous prao- 
1574. tice of the Muscovites, when engaged in bos> 
Tteatnient tUities, hy their treatment of the prisoners 
o captive*, battle of Wyburg in Carelk, gaitked 

by Prince Paletskoi over the Swedes, in 1555. 
So great a number of soldiers, peasants, womep, 
and children, fell into their hands, that the 
conquerors disposed of them at the vilest prices. 
The young women, as ministering to the {dea* 
sures of the Russian troops, were estimated at 
a higher sum than the males.' 

Don^ The dwellings of the superior classes, and 
even the palaces <rf“ the sovereign himself, were 
not only rude in their construction, composed 
of wood, and destitute of elegance; but, they 
wanted many accommodations of ordinary o<m- 
venience. Chairs, an article which is become 
so general in the present age, were totally un> 
known under J<^n. Benches suf^iied their 
place, fixed to the walls of the apartment; and 
they were very commonly used as beds. We 
aaust not, however, form an inference too un- 
fisvorable to the Russians, from this fiict. Tlie 
Germans in many parts of the empire, were 
then scarcely more ^vanced in domestic eom> 
fort. Thro'out Bohemia and Hungary, siffiMar 
privatioas or wants were general. Even ia 
France and ^gland, courtiers waited in the 
anti'Chambers princes, seated on cofibrs or 
benches. The rigor of the climate, and severity 


' LMTMque, voLS. p.S9,9o. 
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of the cold during many months of the year, chap. 
compelled the Muscovites to adapt their archi* . . 

lecture to these physical circumstances. The tsu- 
windows were very small, and the doors so low, 
that it became necessary to stoop considerably, 
in entering the houses. Like the Asiatics, the 
men occupied the front of the dwelling, while 
the women were confined in the most retired 
chambers tlie building. * 

^ Tol. iii. p.So» St. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

POLAND. 

Smv^qf the hiamyftf Polaiidt from the deoaikm^Oe 
fam^ ofJagdlon. —Beigo if & gitm y H d the BbrtU — 
DetUne qfthe order if the Teidome hi^htU’—Seaia- 
rixaiionifPrusda.-’^JeeetdoHofS^iaKmdJtigiaim. 
— Cemon qf livoma to PotamL -^Deati qf Silgu~ 
mmd Auffolm. — Interre g mm. — Intrigues precedtiig 
die deetUm if Hemyt Duhe qf Jitfim, to the PdiA 
cnmeu — Lbmiatiomimfoeeionhupimer.’^Jrriotilf 
and coroMotioa qf Hemy.—Hufight,-~Bfleaimu 
onthePoUtkhittory^imdfmaifgooernmeat .— 
neu qf the craam.-^ Power and priod^es qfthe ao- 
bdi^. ^ Anarcfyt and dieordert. — Slender r eoen w es , 
’-■MUUaryf)rce$.-^FestMiie$.--‘Oammerte.—-Plan* 
far nadgatifg the Black Seai — Bariarim qfthe peo'^ 
fle,-^ Magnficence qf the k^her ordert.—-leiters^—* 
Bdigion, — Fleet qf the cqmddtadant awd made qf 
decdon, 

CHAP. Folidi kings, of the race thePMtl^ 

^ govern^ that countiy during ae> 

X3S*< veral ages, having become extinct in the per- 
son of Louis, King of Huogaiy and Poland, 
sail)' of towards the condusion of the fourteenth cen- 
tuiy; after some years of Interregnum, Jagd- 
PMuS Ion, great Duke of Lithuania, was dected to 
ill the throne, and became the ft>ander of • 
new Vfimtf qf princes. It is a circumstance 

equally 
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equally curious and authentic, that at the period c H ap. 
of his elevation, when more than a thousand . . 

years had elapsed, since the complete triumph 
of the Christian religion over the superstitions 
of antiquity j and when almost all the other idoU^ of 
states of Europe had embraced the same faith 
for many centuries; the Lithuanians alone still 
remained in the practice of the grossest idolatry. 

All the objects of veneration, sacred among 13*6- 
their Scythian or Sarmatian ancestors, were still 
retained, and regarded as divinities. The ele¬ 
ment of fire, thunder, and many inanimate ob¬ 
jects ; but, peculiarly, serpents of every species, 
received religious honors: the cock was ofiered 
to those rutiles, as the most acceptable sacri¬ 
fice, accompanied with libations of milk; and 
captives taken in war, were frequently burnt 
alive, as propitiatory victims, to avert the wrath 
of their offended gods *. When we read these 
facts, and reflect that little more than four cen¬ 
turies have elapsed since their existence, we are 
covered with astonishment; while we seem to - 
be transported to the early ages of Greece and 
E^^t, or rather to the savage regions of Af- 
rioa and America. Yet such was then the state 
of a country situate neai^ly in the same latitude 
as E^land, forming a component part of Eu¬ 
rope, lying between Livonia, Poland, and Prus¬ 
sia, in all which states Christianity bad long 
beeiiestablisbed. Actuated by ambition, Jagel- 
lon liot only renounced the errors in which he 


' Solignac, Hiitoue <)e 1» Pofegae, 711.81 p.M5> a 4 S, note. 
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CHAP, had himself been educated : he likewise in* 
duced, or compelled his subjects to follow his 
example; thus becoming the apostle, as well 
as the legislator of the Lithuanians*'. That bar- 
tionoftbe barous people, assembled in multitudes, were 
admitted, the last of the European natiom, into 
the pale of the Christian communion: but, as 
their numbers rendered it impossible, or tedioos 
to baptise them individually, they were divided 
into ^stinct troops, and received the sacrament 
. of baptism by aspersion, under one Christian 
denomination, according to the different sexes.* 
The kingdom whfoh Jagellon had thus acqutfed, 
he transmitted to his descendants* LadislaBS, 
his eldest son, a prince who roanifosted the 
most elevated disposition, was killed at a very 
early period of his life, in the memorable battle 
of Varna, gained in 1444, by Amuratb the 
Second, Emperor or Sultan of the Turks; but, 
the family of the Lithuanian king did not the 
less continue to reign in Boland. 

Sigismund the first, who acceded to ^ 
^s*3- throne soon after the benmning of the sfx> 
SigLiund teenth century,. nearly about the those when 
tiM FmL Heniy the Ei^th of England b^ae his reign, 
at the period when the animosity of Charlee 
the Fifth and Francis the First, involved Ei^ 
rope in long and perpetual wars, was one of 
the most distinguished pnnces of the Jagellon 
line. From any active, or effectual partic^i^ 

SoUgnac, Hiitfare de la Police, toL iu. p. 346, *4ft note* 
L’Att. de V«n£ Tcd. ii. p. ^ 
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tioD in those quarrels, Sigismund was in a great chap. 
measure precluded by his remote situation} , . 

which rendered him much more deeply inte* ijoS— 

rested in the events, or policy of his northern 
and eastern neighbours, the Russians, the Teu¬ 
tonic knights, and the Ottoman Sultans. In 
the first years of his reign, Basil the Fourth, 

Great Duke of Muscovy, having obtained re¬ 
peated advantages over the Poles, desolated 
Lithuania, and reduced to his obedience the 
two important cities of Pleskow and Srnolensko, 
with their dependant provinces But, the Power,tea 
transaction that has rendered the reign of Si- 
gismund memorable in the history of Europe, of the 
and which in its effects is still powerfully felt 
after near three centuries, was the seculariza¬ 
tion of the duchy of Prussia, in the person of 
Albert of Brandenburg, 

The Teutonic knights, by a series of military 
exploits, had gradually established their em¬ 
pire over some of the richest and most commer¬ 
cial provinces of the north. Advancing east 
from the frontiers of Brandenburg and Pome¬ 
rania, they had successively subjected all the 
countries which skirt the southern coast of (the 
Baltic, quite to the borders of Ingna, and to 
the shore of the gulf of Finland. Their power 
and revenues had enabled them not only to 
defend, but to augment their extensive domi¬ 
nions. Frequently engaged in hostilities with 
Poland, they had more than once nearly re- 

* Lcfve«que, voiLii. p.37»—374. S« 1 igiutc, voU iv. p. 337—• 
i4i- 
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CHAP, duced Lithuania to their obedience : but, van- 
, . quished by Casimir the Fourth, and obCged to 

i^et— demand peace on humiliating conditions, they 
bad ceded the duchy of Pomerellia, the fertile 
districts lying along the river Vistula, and even 
the city of Marienburg itself, which formed the 
residence of the Grand Master, in order to ob¬ 
tain it from that prince. The eastern division o£ 
Prussia they were only permitted by Casimir to 
retain as a dependant fief, for which every suc¬ 
cessive chief of the order was bound to do 
homage in person, to the kings of Poland *. It 
18 proper that hi^ry should commemorate, as 
wititwiefc a melancholy proof of the ravages and devasta¬ 
tions of war, that in the short spate of twelve 
years, above three hundred thousand persons 
bearing arms had perished, besides a still greater 
number of peasants; and that of more than 
twenty-one thousand villages, which Prussia had 
contained at the commencement of hostilities, 
only three thousand and thirteen escaped de¬ 
struction by the dames'. Great, neverthdess, as 
this destruction of the human species appears, 
me may safely assume, and confidently assert, 
that proportionably a &r more copious elSution 
of human blood has deluged Spain, Germany, 
and Russia, since the atrocious invasion of t^ 
former kingdom by Bonaparte in 1808, down 
■to the present time, 1814, than was shed during 
the contest between the Teutonic knights and- 
the kings of Poland. 


* SpUimtc, Td.iT. p.ts<, 187. f Ibid, p.187,188. 
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From this period, the power of the Teutonic chap. 
knights continued rapidly to decline, notwith- . 
standing the repeated efforts which they made 1508— 
to recover their dismembered provinces, and to _ - 

shake off their dependence on the Polish crown, tii* Ten- 
Albert of Brandenburg, who descended from a 
collateral branch of the electoral family, being ^ 
chosen Grand Master, soon after the accession 
of Sigismund, became one of the earliest con¬ 
verts to the Lutheran doctrines. After having, 
like his predecessors, maintained an unequid 
contest against the King of Poland, he termi¬ 
nated all further disputes by a treaty, in which 
he sacrificed the interests and existence of the 
order itself which he commanded, to motives of 
personal ambition and aggrandizement. Sigis- 
mund on his part consented that the duchy of 
Firussia should be converted into an hereditary 
fief, revertible to the Republic of Poland, in case 
of the failure of Albert’s posterity, and that of 
his brothers. By this agreement, which was 1515. 
carried into immediate execution, Albert, from 
the elective head of a military OTder of knights, 
found himself the sovereign of a considerable 
and opulent province, which descended to his- 
son ; and by the failure of his immediate de¬ 
scendants, became united in the ensuing cen¬ 
tury^ to the other dominions of the Electoral 
house of Knndenburg.* 

If Sigismund- the First has been deservedly tstA— 
esteemed one of the most illustrious princes 

> Sdigiuc, T»l. !▼. p. 399—401. 
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C fi A P. who has reigned in Poland, his reputation was 

< . due, not to the foreign acquisitions by which 
ts%6— he augmented the territory of the Republic; 

< 154S. but, to the vigor of his domestic administration. 

Si. and to the internal tranquillity enjoyed under 
.liMnoDd. his government. Equally courted France, 
and by the house of Austria, he observed a 
wise neutrality; constantly refusing to take 
any part in the civil or rdigious quarrels, by 
which the German empire was agitated and 
desolated. Yet, zealously attached to the Catho¬ 
lic faith, and an enemy to all innovations in 
religion, he steadily repressed every attempt to 
establish, or to introduce among his subjects, 
either the Lutheran, or the Calvinist doctrines. 
The city of Dantzic having thrown off its 
allegiance, and openly renounced the Romish 
worship; he had no sooner terminated the war 
In which he was then engaged with the Teu¬ 
tonic knights, than he' r^udred thither in per¬ 
son ; compelled the inhabitants to return to the 
obedience of Poland; inflicted capital punish¬ 
ment on the leaders of the sedition, and rein¬ 
stated the ecclesiastics in their former offices 
Terniniu or dignities \ The termination of his life and 
reign, wjw marked by every circumstance of 
national' prosperity. While, on one hand he 
maintained peace with Muscovy, on the other, 
he repelled an irruption of ihe 'Walachians,. 
who had invaded the southern province of Po- 
dolia. The election of his only son, Sigismund 

■> Soljgoac, voLiv. p.4031 404. 
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Augustus, to the succession, in contradiction chap. 
to the jealous reluctance constantly manifested . . 

by the Poles, who still regarded the throne as 1$*^ 
elective and not hereditary; left him without 

anxiety on that subject. Sinking in years, but 
exempt from all the infirmities which usually 
accompany old age; he was occupied in tlie 
most enlightened and beneficial exertions to 
introduce arts, civilization, and knowledge, 
among his rude, uncultivated subjects. Su¬ 
perior to the illusions, or the prospects of am¬ 
bition, by an instance of moderation rarely 
found, he refused successively the crown of 
Sweden, and those of Hungary and Bohemia, 
which were tendered him; attentive only to 
perform the duties incumbent on a king of 
Poland, he was repaid by the grateful affection 
and respect of every order of his people.' 

The reign of Sigismund Augustus, which tsAi— 
opened a very different scene, was alternately 
agitated by domestic dissensions, and by foreign 
wars. His insurmountable passion for a Polish Augu^tui. 
lady, of the noble family of Radzivil, whom he 
had privately married before his father’s de¬ 
cease; togetlier with the generous, but impru¬ 
dent obstinacy, with which he adhered to his 
matrimonial engagement, in defiance of the en¬ 
treaties, expostulations, and even menaces of 
the Polish nobility; bad nearly precipitated 
him from the throne. It required the utmost 
address, as well as firmness, to avert the danger. 


L*Art dc Verif* vot tU p. 7^* 
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CHAP, and to place the crown on the head of a person, 
whom the nation seemed unanimous in refusing^ 
to acknowledge as their queen The troubles, 
occasioned by the progress of Lutheranism, 
which doctrines had been zealously propagated, 
and universally diffused throughout the king¬ 
dom, were encreased by the imprudent zeal of 
Hi* con- the Polish ecclesiastics. Widely different in 
tiTetotbe respect from his predecessor, Sigismund 
Pirote*. Augustus indirectly encouraged, and on many 
occasions openly protected the Protestants; 
whose tenets, if he had not adopted, he was at 
least supposed to regard with predilection and 
complacency. After long hesitation, he not¬ 
withstanding declared himself for the Catholic 
religion, and authorized the bishops to proceed 
to extremities against heresy: but, the Poles, 
accustomed to treat the royal authority with 
disrespect, and insolent from their numbers, 
repelled every attempt, and even intimidated 
the clergy from proceeding to further acts of' 
violence and persecution. ‘ 

Livonia, which at this period began to occupy 
the attention of the King, demanded the most 
Liwnn. vigorous interposition of Poland for its pre¬ 
servation. The Teutonic knights, who still 
continued to subsist in that*distant province; 
^and who formed a separate order, governed by 
‘ their grand masters, after the secularization of 
Prussia in 1525; having insulted Sigismund 
Augustus, by the imprisonment of the Arch- 


k SoligiiAc, vol T. p. J — i6, «ad p. 35—38. 

• Ibid, p.39—47» aad p.3»—7a. 
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bishop of Riga, he inarched against them, at ch a p. 
the head of a considerable force. Furstembei^, ^ 

■who then occupied the place of Grand Master, 1553^ 
unable to oppose him, demanded a cessation of 1561. 
arms; and not only released his prisoner, but 
consented to sign a treaty, which virtually sub¬ 
jected Livonia to. the crown of Poland ", A 
far more formidable competitor was, however, 
preparing to dispute the title to so valuable a 
possession. John Basilowitz, Czar of Muscovy, 
after having repeatedly desolated the province, 
carried the Grand Master in chains to Mos¬ 
cow : he even spread such consternation up to 
the gates of Riga, that Kettler, chosen to re¬ 
place Furstemberg, invoked the aid of Poland, 
as his last resource. Imitating the example set c«sd<m of 
him by Albert, Duke of Prussia, he repaired 
in person to Wilna, the capital of. Lithuania, Poland, 
where a Diet was assembled; and soon after-, 
wards consented to cede the territories beyond 
the river Duna, comprehending all Livonia 
and Estbonia, to the King and Republic of . 
Poland. In return for this sacrifice of the in¬ 
terests and dominions of the order, he was 
recompensed with the duchi^ of Courland 
and Semigaliia, rendered hereditary in his fa¬ 
mily, on condition of doing homage to Sigis- 
mund Augustus and his successors ”. Thus 
from out of the ruins of the Teutonic order of 
knights, arose two powerful hereditary states. 


* Sol^^nucp toLt* p. 78—93. 

» Ibid. p. 93—109. Lmeiquey vob iL p. 4^5—4^8* L^Art dt 
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C HA P, the duchies of Prussia and of. Coudand; me 
^ . of which, since transformed into a monarchy, 

xss$— iu i/ooi still continues to exist in the same 
iamily; while the other has been swallowed 
up within a few years past, in the Runian em> 
pire. Livonia, nevertheless, long contimied to 
be disputed and ravaged by the contmiding 
powers of Muscovy, Sweden, and Poland ; nor 
did its calamities terminate, and the province 
assume a settled form, till towards the condo* 
sion of the sixteenth century. 

The last years d the re^ of Sigisaaimd 
Union of Augusttts Were more beneficially occupied, in 
completing the union of the kingdom of Po¬ 
land, with the duchy of Lithuania. Althoi^b 
ihe two countries had been goveiwed for new 
one hundred and eighty years, since the access 
sion of the house of JageHon, by the same 
common sovereign, they were by no meana 
incorporated; their future separation being an 
event, which the perpetual disBeBsiom of the 
Poles and Lithuanians, rendered highly pro- 
bable. Datitute of issue, though he had beeh 
three times married; infirm in bis oonstitutioB, 
and sinking in bodfiy, as well as in mental vigor; 
the King neverthdess betrayed the warmest 
anxiety to oonsummate so useful a woih. He 
sncce^ed, after surmounting the delays and 
impedtmeiits which long retarded h; the act by 
which it was sdemnly decreed, in a Diet cata- 
posed of deputies from both nations, held at the 
city of Lublin, having never, in the cmurse of 
more than two centuries, been infringed or in- 

validated. 
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v«didated, down to the final extinction of the c h a p. 
Polish nation in 1792, as an independant state.** . ^ 

7 wo events extremely analogous to the unioh 1570.- 
or incorporation of Poland with Lithuania, have 
taken place in the modem history of our own on that 
country. The first is the unimi of Scotland and 
Pnglaiid; a measure meditated by James the 
First, but consummated by the last princess of 
the Stuart line, in drcumstances bearing some 
resemblance to those under which Sigismund 
Augustus effected it; each sovereign being 
childless, and hopeless of issue. The union of 
Ireland with Great Britain, forms a much more 
recent transaction. Both appear to be fraught 
with inestimable, tbo* perhaps not immediately 
beneficial consequences, to the countries thus 
blended into one political mass. 

Sigismund Augustus expired soon afterwards, 
exhausted by an immoderate and injudiciocif 
‘ pursuit of pleasures, no longer suit^ either Sgimmiid 
to his age, or to his strength. He may be ^■*’**“' 
regarded rather as an amiable, than as a great 
prince; and his talents were more calculated 
to excite affection, than to command obedmnce* 
Endowed with qualities which enabled him to 
surmount the bad effects of a defective educa* 

■tion, and to rise above the ignorance of tlm 
age and nation, he cultivated the arts, and was 
a protector of letters. Floating in uncertainty 
between the Catholic and Protestant religions, 
be was a friend to toleration; and Poland, 

• Solignac, Tol. v. p, 141—152. 
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CHAP, though agitated, was not convulsed, by the 
‘ dissensions, which at that period 

desolated the fairest countries of Europe. In 
his person, the princes of the house of Jag^ellon 
became extinct; an event, which by rendering 
the crown completely elective, opened the pro^ 
spect of its possession to foreign candidates; 
while it augmented all the inveterate politicd 
evils, under which the nation already laboured, 
from the defects inseparably connected with its 
constitution.' 

The death of Sigismund Augustus having 
long been regarded as probable, if not immi* 
nent; the vacant throne which had already ex* 
cited the ambition, had likewise awakened the 
hopes of various sovereigns, who did not even 
wait for the signal of his dissolution, to com* 
The Arch- mence their applications and intrigues. At 
their head might be justly ranked the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian the Second, who proposed 
the Archduke Ernest, one of his younger 
sons; a prince of promising virtues, highly 
acceptable to die nation. Every circumstance 
seemed to facilitate and to secure his success 
in the attempt. The nobility of Lithuania 
were almost universally inclined to the Imperial 
party; and their choice, it was evident, must 
necessarily influence, if not decidedly prevail 
on the Poles, as the union so recently effected 
between the two countries, depended on the 
unanimity of their suffrages in the election of 

* SoligBic^ toLt«P*I53**x 65* Vit di CommcndoDi p.493~ 
49 ^ 
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a common sovereign. The Papal Legate, Car- c ha p. 
dinal Commendon, a prelate of talents and . , 

dexterity^ well acquainted with the genius and 157s. 
manners of the people, among whom be had 
made a long residence; being warmly devoted 
to the Austrian faction, could greatly contribute 
to ensure its triumph. The character of Maxi¬ 
milian himself, moderate, humane, and bene¬ 
ficent; when added to his spirit of religious 
toleration, and indirect protection of the re¬ 
formed doctrines in bis own dominions;—these 
circumstances naturally conciliated towards his 
son, the Protestants of Poland, who under va- 
rious denominations, f(Mtned a very numerous 
and powerful body. It seems highly probable, 
that if so many advantages had been vigorously 
and speedily improved, the young Archdultt 
would have surmounted all opposition. But, the 
characteristic indecision and slowness of the 
Austrian court, which allowed the first ardor of 
its adherents to cool, and neglected the moment 
of action, turned the current of national favor 
and partiality into a difOsrent channel. * 

That fortuitous chain of circumstances, de- 
nominated Fortune, niiich in the great transac- 
tions of states and empires, as well as in the 
events of private life, notwithstanding the testi¬ 
mony of Juvenal against her divinity, contl- 
nnally overturns the maturest plans of human 
wisdom; eminently influenced in the election of 
a successor to the crown of Poland. A dwar^ 
by name Crasoski, of liberal birth, and not 

. 9 Takw p>i( 9 —tr*. Coauaiwiat, lin«iv<cliap.TL 
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■C ha p. de6cient in any of those qualities or attaiiw 
. _ inents, calculated to raise their possessor in a 

Msj*. court; having quitted bis native country dmiag; 
the reign of Sigismund Augustus, had visited 
France, \rhere he received very datterii^ tests- 
snooies of regard, if not even more soKd proe6 
of affection, from the Queen-dowager Catherine 
ci Medicis, and her son Charles the Ninth. En¬ 
riched by their bounty, be returned to Craeow; 
and, penetrated with gratitude towards his be¬ 
nefactors, Crasoski extolled and exaggerated 
the nagnificeDce of the French monarch, the 
splendor of his aq>ital, and the wealth of his 
sdbjects. Anticipating, in common with all Ins 
countrymen, the approaching vacancy of die 
Henry, Polisk thfooe, be depictured Henry, Duke of 
Anjou, brother to the King of France, as a 
prince who was eminently qualified to contri¬ 
bute to the glory and firiicily of a great people. 
The victories of Jarnac and of Montoontour, 
MceaUy gained by him over the Hi^onots^ 
Ihe^ due to the tdents of others, had covered 
the Duke witb persmial reputation, att a very 
sariy pmiod ef life. His person, manners, and 
snimsr endewments, were aH seductive; while 
his vices and imperfections, not yet asatwred 
1 ^ manhood, left the graces of his figure and 
dspertment to produce their full effect, and 
te concihate genera) partiality. The panegyrics 
and re ccma mn datioiM of Crasoski, rperat^ in 
feet so pow erfUB y on the mdids or imaginatiens 
sf the Fries, naturally warm and easfly en- 
flamed , tfaat a csnmdarablc party iaacoBibly 
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foxmed itself in favor of the caadidate whom chap. 
he proposed: in expectation of the moment . . 

when it would be requisite to produce him ssja. 
on the scene, the principal n<^ility deputed 
Crasoski to represent to the King of France, 
their disposition to ccmfer the crown ou his 
brother.' 

No proposal could be more grateful to that Pi«pa«a 
monarch, nor more acceptable to his mother 
Catherine, though from very dissimilar mo* of Poland, 
tives. Charles, deeply affected by the supe* 
riority, fame, and military atchievements of 
the Duke of Anjou; displeased at the Queen- 
dowager’s unconcealed partiality for him j and 
anxious to remove him to a distance, where 
he could be no longer dangerous; ardently 
setxed so ftvoraUe an occasion of bantslw 
ing him ffom France. Catherine, intoxicated 
with visions of ambition, and desirous of rmsing 
her favorite son to the rank of a sovereign, 
eaabraeed tiie oflinr with equal entbusiasai* 
Monttuc, Bishop of Valenra, one of the ablest Embawf 
negotiatori of the sixteenth century, was in- 
nlMtly dispatched on the decease of Sigismund 
Augustus, to commence riie public prosecutaen 
ef the e n terpriae. In defiance of obstacle and 
diMculties under which m’dinary men would' 
have Bitidc; destitute of pecuniary resources; 
unaco ompun ied by the retinue ^coming his 
ftmotien and commissioa; he nevertheless, after 
p e ne t rat i n g lAuro^ the German states, arrived 
en dm 'Mmk firontiersi Tho’ prewented bf 
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c H A P. the violence and ravages of the plague, which 
^h® kingdom, from venturing further 
to prosecute his journey, or to present himself 
in the Diet, and there announce the object of 
his embassy; he surmounted these impediments, 
and made a rapid progress in acquiring ad¬ 
herents. Even the intelligence of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, just then perpetrated at 
Paris, which immediately followed his appear, 
ance in Poland; t(^ether with the participation 
of the Duke of Anjou in that detestable trans¬ 
action, which was notorious and indisputable ; 
neither disconcerted, nor frustrated his endea¬ 
vours. 

Snccew of The Security, supineness, and arrogance of the 
linp®n®i ministers, aided Montluc; while the 
natural levity, inconstancy, and love of change, 
which has always characterised the Poles, gave 
him an easy access to their hearts. The very cir¬ 
cumstances,. which in their own nature seemed 
calculated to prevent his success; the vast' dis¬ 
tance of the two countries, separated by the 
greater pcwtion of Europe; and the tohd un¬ 
acquaintance of Henry with the customs, Ian- 
guage, or interests the nation over whidi 
he a^ired to reign; —these impediments, by 
an extraordinaiy coincidence of events, fimi- 

Ebctionof Htated his elevation ’. Notwithstanding the 
efforts and opposition of the Protestants, who 
justly apprehended the election of a prince, 
distinguished for his victories over their bre- 
thren in France, and who had recently imbrited 

* Mynici toLt. p.i8»—907. 
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his hands in the blood of the Hugonots; hisCHAF: 
party preponderated in the Diet convoked at . 

Warsaw. Scarcely were the other competitors tsu, 
heard, in the tumultuous assembly of the Polish 
nobles, who almost unanimously, by their accla* 
mations, rather than suffrages, declared Henry 
to'be elected King of Poland, and Duke of 
Lithuania. It is not without some degree of ReSexioiu 
admiration that we can reflect on this event, 
when it is considered, that in the vast concourse 
of persons who concurred in the''choic'e of the 
Duke of Anjou, hardly a single individual had 
ever seen or acquired any knowledge of the 
prince, whom they thus blindly raised to the 
throne*. Such an act, which seems indeed justly 
to accuse the nation of legislative imbecility, 
could only have been committed by a Polish 
Diet, ven^, intemperate, and precipitate. The 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Russians, whose 
crowns have all been in turn elective, yet have 
always called to the throne a native, as has 
been exemplified in the families of Oldembwrg, 
of Vasot and of Rommqff. The Bohemians 
and the Hungarians, when they were free to 
exercise their right of election, invariably chose 
a native to reign over them $ or at least a Ger* 
man, as in the case of Frederic, Elector Pala¬ 
tine, King of Bohemia, son-in-law of James 
the First. It was reserved for Poland to ex¬ 
hibit the spectacle of a French prince called to 


* C omm e n dpD, Mt. it. p. j;3,«iidp. j8S~-6o7. 8 oli gi >a c> voL t. 
p. S5>*-334* 
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c M A P. govern a country, with which he was not bnly' 
unacquainted, but which he held in contempt 
X3i3. dnd alienation. 

As if conscious of their rashness and pre¬ 
cipitation, or sensible of the imprudence which 
they had manifested in their past conduct; they 
endeavoured to impose fetters on their new 
monarch, by diminishing and degrading the 
royal dignity itself. Conditions equally humi- 
Hating and severe, were framed and proposed 
thePde*. to Montluc, as indispensable previous to the 
ratification of their own act: that minister, 
unable to elude or to refuse thetn, found him¬ 
self under a necessity of solemnly confirming 
stipulations, which left to Henry little more 
than the external decorations and Insignia of a 
king Thro*out the whole of this tumultuous 
and turbulent proceeding, in the election made 
• by acclamation, rather than by suffi'age, in the 
rapidity of the act, which allowed no time for 
reflexion on its consequences, and in eveiy fea¬ 
ture that characterises it, we are involuntarily 
led to trace the resemblance between the Polish 
Diet of the sixteenth century, and the IVench 
National Assembly of the eighteenth century. 
The Polish and the French Republics were in 
many respects alike; but the latter, in san¬ 
guinary atrocity, has left far behind all the Com¬ 
monwealths of antiquity, or of modern times. 
Reluctance The embassadors, deputed by the Poles to 
announce to Henry the choice of the nation, 
quit and to witness his formal acceptaii6e of the 

’Tuice. 
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crown, on the terms annexed to it, were loaded c if A p. 
with honors in the court of France j every tes- ,, 
timony of public festivity being exhausted by 
Catherine of Medicis, to manifest her grate¬ 
ful sense of the distinction conferred on her 
son. But, no sooner had the first emotions of 
joy subsided, than the new monarch began to 
betray his reluctance to assume the government 
delegated to him by the Poles. His indigna¬ 
tion at the distrust implied by the retrench¬ 
ment of the royal prerogatives j the repugnance 
natural to a dissolute mind, at the idea of quit¬ 
ting a polished and voluptuous court, in order 
to exercise the 'painful, as well as laborious du¬ 
ties of sovereignty, among a fierce and turbu¬ 
lent people i the prospect of succeeding to the 
throne of France, which appeared neither dis¬ 
tant, nor improbable;—-all these motives would 
have detained him in his native conntiy, if the 
menaces and commands of Charles the Ninth, 
had not accelerated his departure. Neither his 
reflexions on the du^ which he owed to his own 
character; nor the incitements of a generous 
ambition; not even the entreaties, and expos¬ 
tulations of the Polish embassadors, who threat¬ 
ened to represent to his new subjects, the in¬ 
dignity of his conduct, coidd have prevailed, 
without the peremptory injunctions of his bro¬ 
ther, vdto in person conducted him towards the 
firontiefs. * 


* Mczenua loLIx. |».xo4«-ixi. Coin^Mido% liT4iT. 
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C HA P. Having separated himself, with every symp* 
. tom of regret, from the embraces of his mother; 
. 1574. and having crossed all Germany in the most in- 
season, he arrived on. the borders of 
* Poland, where he was received with testimonies 
of affection by the nobility. His approach to 
Cracow, which city then constituted the capital 
of his dominions, was marked by demonstrations 
of universal loyalty j and bis coronation, notwith¬ 
standing some sudden ebullitions of discontent 
or haughtiness on the part of his new subjects, 
which were instantly suppressed, exceeded in 
splendor and barbarous pomp, every preceding 
ceremony of that nature in PolandThe 
state of the kingdom peculiarly demanded coun¬ 
sels of energy and vigor. Not only the long 
vacancy of the throne, and the temporary ex¬ 
tinction of the royal authority, had inflamed 
the ordinary turbulence and licentiousness of 
the nobles} but, a foreign enemy had invaded 
flupiiiaieit the territories of the Republic. The Czar of 
Muscovy, John Basilowrtz, after desolating Li- 
vonia, threatened to extend bis ravages into 
Lithuania; and the Poles expected from s 
prince nursed in camps, to whom war was fami¬ 
liar, not merely protection, but redress. They 
were soon, however, undeceived in thme Mla^ 
dous hopes. Henry no longer appeared the 
hero, who had acquired reputation by renounc¬ 
ing pleasures and sensual indulgence. Regard¬ 
less of every motive which could stimulate him 

r SoGgnac^ tcLt. p.403^43;. Conunendoa, Cr.ir. cliap. jb». 
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to exertion; abandoned to the gratifications of c H A P. 
appetite, or sunk in indolence; he only endea* . 

voured to banish the recollection of his'obliga-' 1^74. 

. tions. Those vices or weaknesses, which had 
not be?n perceived in the Duke of Anjou, be- hj, cia. 
came visible in the King of Poland. His prodi- ncur. 
gality and facility rendered him poor, without 
either acquiring the praise of liberality, or the 
attachment of the persons on whom he lavished 
bis favors. His alienation from the Poles, and 
his unconcealed contempt for their manners 
and modes of thinking, however natural in a 
foreigner accustomed to more refined society, 
yet excited resentment: while the caprice, or 
injustice of his decisions and edicts, in the few 
instances when he exercised the prerogatives of 
the crown, produced a fermentation, which 
time would probably have soon matured, among 
a high-spirited and restless nobility, into in¬ 
surrection. Inaccessible, except to his own 
countrymen, and plunged in effeminate amuse¬ 
ments; he looked back to France for delive¬ 
rance from a bondage, which he regarded as 
the most severe of privations. * 

The death of Charles the Ninth, which took 
place under these circumstances, by recalling 
him to his hereditary dominions, extricated him 
from a situation beset with difficulties: but, it Fiig)>tof 
was reserved for Henry to exhibit to Europe, the 
new, as well as ignominious spectacle of a king, haO. 
fiying like a criminal from his own court and 

* CommendoDs liy.iv. 638—64a* Sob'gnac> p*435— 

453. Mezeraiy yoLiz. p«zia9ii3» 
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CHAP. 

XVIU. 
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Reliexiofit 
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capital, parsued by bis subjects, only escaping 
under shelter of the night, flrom their vi^lance 
and circumspection. * James the Second, in 
!688, when abandoning Whitehall, betook re¬ 
fuge in the court of France; Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, id 1791, when he quitted the palace of 
the Tuilleries, and directed his course towards 
the Low Countries; —both these unfortunate 
and ill-advised princes may, indeed, be said to 
have imitated the example set them by the Kii^ 
of Poland. Nor was it attended with more be¬ 
neficial consequences to them, than it produced 
to Henry. Louis the Sixteenth’s deposition and 
death, James the Second’s abdication, and exile; 
both eminently resulted from this pusillanimous 
or injudicious abandonment of their kingly 
office, when surrounded with dangers. Henry, 
after having deceived the Polish senate, by assu¬ 
rances of bis determination to await the convo¬ 
cation of the Diet, previous to bis departure; 
terrified at the {4>prebension of the political 
intrigues which his absence from France mig^t 
occasion, embraced the humiliating resedution 
of quitting Cracow, only attended by a few 
followers. Having executed the plan with suc¬ 
cess, he reached the Austrian firontiers, before 
a body of Polish cavalry, sent to pursue and 
bring him back, could stop bis progress; leaving 
the kingdom in a state of greater confuiuon and 
anarchy, than that from which it was extricated 
by his elevation to the throne. * 


* Mezeraif vol. ik * p. 140* 141% 
648. Soligioct voLy. p.453—46I. 
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The history of Poland excites less interest, chap. 
and contains fewer incidents which awaken, de- . . 

light, or elevate the mind, than the annals of any 
other country of modem Europe. Its vicious St«ai(yrf 

g% *'• A •• \ the Poluh 

form of constitution, uniting the extremes or 
evils of tyranny, anarchy, and slavery, may ac¬ 
count for this sterility. However despotism may 
degrade and debase the nature of man, there 
yet are found in the history of every people who 
have been subject to arbitrary monarchs, bright 
and shining periods; when unlimited power 
being placed under the direction of virtue and 
wisdom, we are.almost led to forget, or to par¬ 
don the inherent defects and abuses, inseparable 
from that species of government. Such were the Defect* 
reigns of Trajan, and of the Antonines, if not ” 
of Augustus, in antiquity. Such may be, per- »titution. 
haps, esteemed those of Henry the Fourth in 
France, anid of Elizabeth, Queen of England. 

The benevolence, heroism, and clemency of 
the former prince; the vigor, talents, and feli¬ 
city of the latter ^princess; —these qualities 
taking us in some measure, prisoners, induce 
us to lose sight of the state of depression or 
servitude, in which their subjects remained. 

But, in the Polish annals, we scarcely find any 
circumstance to compensate for the misery en¬ 
tailed on the people. Retained in a slavery 
which approached to that of the Africans, trans¬ 
ported to the colonies in the New World i they 
were not only attached to the glebe, but, their 
lives and properties were at the disposal or 
pleasure of the lord to whom they belonged, 
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CHAP. 

XVUL 
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l^questrian 

order. 


from whose cruelty or caprice there lay na 
appeal. 

The throne, which in other states afforded 
some protection to the meanest vassalfar 
from being in a condition to grant shelter or 
assistance, was frequently unable to secure its 
possessor from insnlt and menace, of to avenge 
its own wrongs and injuries. A ferocious do> 
biiity, secure in their numbers, unaccustomed 
to the restraints of law, barbarous in their man. 
ners; as destitute of science, as they were of 
knowledge of the art of war, and only fit for 
predatory incursions against Muscovites or Tar¬ 
tars ; — this body, formidable only to their fel¬ 
low subjects, sustained by the Equestrian order 
of inferior nobles, swallowed up all the authority 
of the republic, and opposed every institution 
or regulation, calculated to set limits to their 
excesses^ Under Sigismund Augustus, new 
abuses, nourished or encouraged by the facility 
of that princess character, which had crept in, 
greatly augmented the preceding confusion. 
The deputies of the Equestrian order, whose 
original functions had only extended to trans- 
mitting and circulating the decrees of the King 
and Senate; emboldened by the licence which, 
accompanied the progress of the Reformation; 
and secretly supported by the King, with a view 
to depress the authority of the Senate ; erected 
themselves into Tribunes of the people. Every 


^ Commeiidoiiy Qr. n. p. 303-—305 i 
&>liginac» toL ▼. p. loif ioa. 
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act of insolent and lawless interposition was chap. 
committed by them with impunity, to the ex- . 

tinction of the antient ^nd legitimate privileges ,^^4. 
of the Senatorial body. An incontestable proof 
of it was given by many of this latter class, who 
voluntarily 1^14 ^wn their office and dignity, in 
order, by assuming the Equestrian rank, to be¬ 
come more popular*. We are powerfully re¬ 
minded on perusing, the facts here enumerated, 
of the state of antient Rome, between the pe¬ 
riod of the Gracchi, and the final dissolution 
of the Commonwealth, under the conflicting ' 
tyranny of Marius and Sylla. 

So feeble was the royal authority become un- Roy^ so- 
der Sigismund Augustus, that he found him- **‘®"*y* 
self incapable of carrying into execution those 
measures, or inducing the legislature to adopt 
those plans, in which the honor, interests, and • 
even the existence of Poland, were most deeply 
or essentially implicated. In 1561, when Ket- 
tier. Grand Master Of the Teutonic knights, re- 
paired in person to Cracow, to supplicate for 
assistance against the Czar John Basilowitz, who 
had almost subjected Livonia; though he offered 
to cede the province itself to Poland, and was 
warmly supported by the King, in his request of 
succour and protection; yet no attention what¬ 
ever was paid to their joint recommendations 
or entreaties. Irritated, as well as mortified by 
so contemptuous a rejection, Sigismund applied 
to his Lithuanian subjects, convoked at Wilna; 
over whom his influence or authority appear 

^ Commendmif liv»iu p*304f 305. 
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to have been more extensive. Yet» even there, 
before he ventured to disclose the propo«ition, 
or to demand their co-operation, be be^gu bj 
according voluntarily to the nobility of die 
duchy, every privilege which they chose to re¬ 
claim from Urn. After so gracious a conces¬ 
sion, the Diet receiving the proposal ^vorablj, 
agreed to support the Livonians; whose 
jection to Muscovy roust necessarily have bees 
speedily followed by their own, as the countries 
being contiguous, lay alike open to the Czar’s 
invasion. But, notwithstanding the obvious and 
striking necessity for a vigorous, as well as 
prompt interposition, to save Livonia; and tho* 
that fertile, as well as maritime province, had 
been completely ceded to Poland, forming a 
barrier against Russia to the north, of inesti¬ 
mable value; yet the nobility refused to march, 
or to assist the King*, l^couraged by the 
supine inaction of the Poles, John, in 1564 made 
an irruption into Lithuania, invested the froa- 
tier city of Poloczk situate on the river Duns, 
and rendered himself master the place. Sigit- 
mund being thus pressed, issued an order to 
Prince Radzivil, one of the greatest Ldtbv- 
nian dignitaries, to summon the nobles, as in 
the last emergency. Under these distressful 
circumstances, it can scarcely be believed that 
only two thousand Litbunians, and fifteen hun¬ 
dred Poles, could be collected from a country, 
which, indepeodant of its population, boasted 
to contain above a hundred thousand genUemen- 

* Stiifntc, Td.Y. p. 100—105. 
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fit to bear arDis‘. A nobility so powerful, so c h a p. 
base, and so regardless of the Honor of their ^ 
country, is not to be paralleled in modern tsu- 
£urope. Always attentive to fetter the crown, 
tho* enjoying and exercising in their own per* 
sons, the most arbitrary power, which they 
abused to purposes of oppression} arrogating 
for themselves the most destructive privileges, 
incompatible with monarchical government} 
tyrannical in their treatment of the people, and 
destitute of the wish to diffuse civil liberty be* 
yond the pale of their own order}—-the Polish 
aristocracy has completed in our own time, fiom 
their want of every quality demanded by their 
position, the ruin of the Polish name and na¬ 
tion. It was not foreign ambition, but internal 
venality and anarchy, which produced the two 
partitions of that unfortunate country. 

It is however to be remembered, that the title Contempt 
by which-the family of Jagellon held Lithuania, 
differed from the tenure which conferred on power, 
them the Polish crown. Being hereditary great 
Dukes of the former province, the inba^tants 
felt for them the attachment natund towards 
their antient princes. But, Poland was an elec¬ 
tive monarchy, tho* the lineal descent, and the 
right of blood were respected, while the house 
of Jagellon continued to exist. At the decease 
of Sigismund Augastus, this last barrier being 
removed, the throne became open to every 
pretender. The nation, previous to conferring 
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CHAP, the royal aothority, disarmed it of every re- 

1^^^*, maining prerogative which could excite terror, 
1574. scarcely leaving it wherewithal to conciliate 
afiectioD. It was on these conditions that the 
crown was tendered to the Duke of Anjou, who 
felt the inanity of the present; but, was unable 
to resent, or to contest the terms ^ His reign, 
if indeed his short residence among the Poles, 
can merit the name; carried the anarchy of 
that country to its utmost height.. All the 
forms of respect towards the sovereign, ceased; 
and his palace itself did not form an asylum 
from insult. Under the windows of the royal 
apartments at Cracow, a fray having taken 
place of the most setious nature, between two 
parties of armed nobles, in which a senator 
of the first rank was killed; Henry, appre¬ 
hensive of an insurrection, summoned all the 
French to his aid, and prepared to repel the 
assailants *. Such was the abject condition to 
which the sovereign was reduced, and such the 
dissolution of the government at this period. 

Dbtribn- The principal source of influence or conside- 
ration, possessed by the Polish kings, lay in 
the distribution of ofiices and dignities; the 
number of which was great. They likewise 
' nominated to the bishopricks, and principal 
ecclesiastical preferments. When any of these 
' , became vacant during the interval of an Inter¬ 
regnum, they usually were not filled up, with a 
« • 
f Commendon, Kv. iv. p.6io—6ia; apd liT.ir. p. 6ao—6a6. 
Solignacs vol.T. p. 343—347, and p*3^3—-370| and p« 378. 

® IbkLvoLv. p« 437—443* 
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view of enabling the future monarch to ao c. h a p. 
quire some support at his accession, by the , ^ 

employments in his power to bestow on indi> . 
viduals\ It is difficult to ascertain with any *««““**• 
precision, the extent or amount of the revenues 
of the crown, at the extinction of the race of 
Jagellon. Previous to the commencement of 
the reign of Sigismund the First, the royal do¬ 
main had been almost entirely alienated, but 
that prince resumed many of the grants made 
by his predecessors. His son, Sigismund Au¬ 
gustus, destitute of issue, and little interested to 
maintain the independence of the future sove¬ 
reigns, diminished by his liberalities, the lands 
appropriated to their use: he even contracted a 
very considerable.debt, which Henry, by one 
of the stipulations annexed to his election, un¬ 
dertook to liquidate It is clear, that the Poles 
themselves regarded the. royal revenues as in¬ 
adequate to supporting the grandeur or majesty 
of thf throne; since by another condition im¬ 
posed on the Duke of Anjou, he was . bound to 
draw annually from the receipts of his patrimo¬ 
nial estates or establishment in France, no less 
a 'sum than four hundred and fifty thousand 
Florins, which were to be,expended in, and ex¬ 
clusively devoted to Poland. “ 

. The military force of theJRepublic in the six- Ckvaby. 
teenth.bentury, consisted almost entirely in ca¬ 
valry; being estimated to exceed ^two hundred 

^ Comnimdon. liv.iT. p, 

• Solignac, voLv.p. 334—337. 

k AImt fortythoiinii 4 F«uiid»StRliag. Sdignac, ToLy.p.336. 
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xvin. 

* 574 - 


Magnifi¬ 
cence of 
the Polish 
camps. 


Want of 
fortressesi 
or gairi- 


thousand man, when all the nobility and fg^ntry 
mounted on horseback. But, this tumultuous 
and disorderly croud, incapable of discipline 
and devoid of subordination, resembled the 
Tartar Hordes, who desolated Europe in the 
middle ages. The only regular troops known 
in Poland, being foreign mercenaries} the 
nius of the Poles being incompatible with the 
restraints requisite to form a body of infantry; 
and the licentious spirit of the nobility disdain* 
ing every curb which checked their insolmice 
or depredations. All the characteristic love 
oS shew and magnificence, which peculiarly 
distinguished the nation, was manifested in their 
camps; where they delighted to exhibit the 
parade of martial splendor, when marching 
against an enemy. Vast numbers of the finest 
horses, procured from foreign countries at any 
expence; rich trappings and accoutrements, 
composed of the most precious metals or mate¬ 
rials ;*-4ll these decorations gave to th^ir camp, 
the appearance of a tournament, or a Carousal, 
rather than of an army ranged under its ban* 
ners Poland was the only European country, 
in that age, left completely open, unprotected 
by any garrison or fortress, notwithstanding the 
facility which the want of fortifications gave to 
the continual inroads of their formidable ene* 
mies, the Tartars, Turks, and Muscovites. Long 
prescriptiem, so powerful in its influencs over 
nations, as well as over individuals; the pride 


‘ CmubmiUih Sv.iv. 
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oF the nobility, who regarded tbeinsdves as c h a p. 
forming the best defence of the State j and the , 
total ignorance' of the science of attacking or tsii 
defending cities; -> these prejudices or motives 
contributed to perpetuate a practice, so con* 
trary to the policy of every other civilized 
country. 

The reception of Henry of Valois, at his ar- 
rival on the Polish frontiers, in the Palatinate 
of Fosnania, formed a spectacle equally singu* - 
lar, superb, and picturesque. Fifteen thousand 
cavalry, conducted by the principal nobility, co¬ 
vered the eminences on either side, as far as the 
view could extend. The variety of arms, mili¬ 
tary instruments, dresses, and costly ornaments, 
exceeded'imagination; forming a Compendium 
of those worn by all the European, as well as 
by many of the Asiatic nations. Complete 
troops horse, habited in uniforms bordered 
with furs, embroidered with gold and silk, en- 
creased the beauty and grandeur of the scene. 

The air was rent with acclamations of joy, and 
ihe sound of military music, as the new King 
approached ^ who, transported with so novel and 
exhilerating a display of pomp, owned, that 

for the first time since his election to the 
** throne of Poland, he then felt that he was a 
** sovereign.*** 

These exhibitions of barbarous festivity were Splendor 
renewed and even -augmented, at the ceremony 
of his coronation, soon afterwards; the de- *• 

B Commendon, lir.iT. p. 633 —^ 36 , 
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CHAP, scription of which reeds the idea of the Per. 

Mogul encampments, in the plains of 
ii74. Agra, or of Ispahan, rather than the inau^* 
ration of a Catholic prince °. The inhabitaate 
of Paris could nev.er sufficiently satiate their 
curiosity, with viewing and admiring the Polish 
embassadors, who came to offer the crown to 
the Duke of Anjou. Their grotesque and sin* 
gular dress; their bonnets of fur; their sabres, 
arrows, and quivers; the splendor of their 
equipage; the display of precious stones on | 
their scymetars, saddles, and housings; their I 
fierce and martial deportment;—all these united ' 
circumstances produced an effect difficult to be 
conceived, in the court of Charles the Ninth. 
The general admiration augmented, when two . 
of the chiefs of the embassy entered the great 
hall of state, bearing on their shoulders the act 
of election, contained in a casket of silver, by 
virtue of which Henry was called to the throne 
of the Jagellons." 

8 dpal»- Notwithstanding the arrogance of the Polish 
^ nobles, and the afiected confidence which they • 
Hen^’t placed in their own valor, for the defence of their 

*•***“• country; they nevertheless compelled Charles 
and Henry to stipulate jointly, that a body of 
four thousand French troops should be sent into 
Poland, whenever the nation should be involved 
in a war with the Muscovites. As they were 
destitute even of a single ship, and incapable 

■ SoUguc, V0I.V. p.4aa—4*7. 

• !>• Tlwu, tri.viL p. 8. Soligiiac, toI.v. P.37J. 
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of either constructing, or of equipping a navy; chap. 
the French likewise engaged to send a ileet into . p 
the Baltic, with a view to render them masters (574. 
of that sea, and to retake the city of Narva, 
which had been captured by John Basilowitz \ 

It must be owned that France paid dearly for 
the honor of seating one of her princes on the 
throne of Poland, and that it was scarcely pos* 
sible to purchase &n elective crown, at a more 
extravagant price. 

- The commerce of Poland at this period, was Coamurce. 
exclusively confined to the port of Dantzic; 
their possession of the southern portion of Li> 
vonia being too precarious and too recent, for 
allowing them to profit of the facility, which 
Riga and other places in that valuable province, 
lent to trade. The privileges enjoyed by Dant* Dantsic. 
zic, were so ample, and their municipal fran¬ 
chises so numerous, that the inhabitants might 
rather be esteemed as living under the protec¬ 
tion, than as subject to the obedience of the 
Polish kings; peculiarly after the death of Si- 
gismund the First. In 1563, the commerce of 
that city must have been prodigious; since it is 
asserted by a contemporary writer, that six 
hundred vessels were seen there at a time; and 
the elegance of the buildings sufficiently proved 
its wealth. All the produqtions of the interior 
provinces of Poland, particularly grain, honey, 
wax, and tallow, being brought down the Vis- . • 

tula, were exported from Dantzic. By the same 
channel, manufactures of every sort, articles of 

P MignCf rdr. p-$J^ $3^* 
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CHAP* luAury, wines» sugar, perfumes, and silk, found 
. their way into the interior of the kingdom. ia 
1814, the ambition of jBooaparte has-reduced 
to a species of desart, this opulent city. 

Comimiiu- Besides the port of. Dantaic whicli connected 
them with the Baltic, the Poles in the sixtemitlt 

Sea. century possessed a direct communication wid 
the Black Sea, at the other extremity tfadi 
dominions, by means oi the river Niester, and 
the port of Bialogorod, situate in the proviacs 
pf Podolia. From thence, a traffic equally ex¬ 
tensive and beneficial, might have been carried 
on with all the southern kingdoms of Europe, 
with Turkey, and the Levant. The Venetians 
would have made it the Emporium of the trade 
of the Euxino} while the fertility of the Ukraine 
secured inexhaustible supplies of corn, as well 
as of other important articles; in return for 
which, the commodities of Italy and Spain 
would have been exchanged. It was proposed 
to Sigismund Augustus, to avail himself of aq 
inestimable a source of advantage, which only 
deinanded the protection aqd encouragement 
of mi enlightened government. Unfortunately, 
that prince, childless, incapable of prosecatmg 
with vigour any scheme of public utility, and 
attentive only to his pleasures; was easily re¬ 
duced to relinquish it, on aocount of the iaa- 
pediments found in the current of the Nieatm, 
which rendered its navigation difflonlt dan* 
gerous; but, which obstacles might have heen 
easily removed'. The inattention of Sigia- 

* Commeiidon, Uv.U. * lUd. P.S79—>85. 
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iDund Augustus, to so obvious a means of en« c ^ 
riching, improving, and civilizing his domini* . 
ons, is only however to be satisfactorily ex* ijr74> 
plained,by a consideration of the pernicious 
genius of the Polish constitution j which left thePoiuh 
the soverdgn not only without power, but with- 
out incitement to exertion or emulation. The 
Dobles despised trade, as degrading and un* 
worthy of their stations: while the miserable 
and abject peasant, chained to ftie soil, equdly 
destitute of freedom or of property, could make 
no effort to liberate himself from slavery The 
intermediate class of citizens, which in other 
states forms the bulwark between the two ex¬ 
tremes; in which order of men is usually found 
the greatest portion of industry, opulence, and 
invention; was unknown, and had no exist¬ 
ence in Poland. 

In such a state of society, and under such a 
government, we cannot wonder that the nation 
continued to renmin without arts, manufac¬ 
tures, or improvement. Only fabricks of the 
rudest nature, and of absolute necessity, ex¬ 
isted among them: a4 the luxuries of Kfe were 
dia^ from foreign countries, at a vast expence. 

So supine was the inaction of the people, that 
the little commerce which remained, was mo- ^ 
nopolined by the Jews; who enjoyed extras- 
duiaiy exen^tions or immunities, at a period 
when throughout the other kingdoms of Eu¬ 
rope, that narion was held in universal execra¬ 
tion. They not only applied to trade: medi- 

* Soligiue, voL V. p. S9S. 
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CHAP, cine, polite letters, the management * oF the 
customs and revenue, were principally, and 
1^74- almost exclusively, exercised by Jews. They 
possessed lands, were regarded as honorable, 
had the right of wearing swords, or of carrying 
arms, and participated in all the privileges of 
the native Poles'. We may form some idea of 
the state of commercial intercourse thro*out 
Poland in 1573, by the circumstance of Mont- 
luc, the French embassador, being unable to ; 
find a single merchant in the kingdom, who ; 
AicUtec* could furnish five thousand crowns, in the 
space of three months*. All the buildings in 
the principal towns, were composed of wood; ! 
and their construction was mean in the greatest ! 
lUvsgnof degree *. Every species of police was banished; 
thepUgw. dreadful were the ravages of the plague 

when Montluc entered Poland, that be found 
it impossible to escape with his life, except by 
sleeping in the woods, where he had nearly pe¬ 
rished from the want of provisions. ^ 

OtKiv- We may see in the compositions o£ the poet 
Desportes, who accompanied his sovereign, 
Henry the Third, to Cracow, in 1574, with 
ilhat horror the French viewed the Polish man* 
ners. Desportes describes the country, nearly 
in the same colours and language which Ovid 
uses, when writing of Pontus; and the Roman 
poet was not more deeply sensible to his exile 

^ CommcndoQa Ihr. iU p. %yu 

" . “ Solignacy yoI.t. p. note. 

* Comnendony Uy* ti. p« 239, 
f Solignacy vol. t. p. 199. 
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from Rome, than was Desportes to his banish- chap. 
ment from Paris. The aspect of Poland must, . 
indeed, have appeared truly hideous, to the 1574. 
refined courtiers of a voluptuous and polished 
capital. Th.e snows, under which the ground gweaby 
lay buried, during many months of the yearj 
the barbarous stile of building, not only desti¬ 
tute of ornament, but deficient even in common 
convenience; the mode of warming the apart- 
ments by stoves, which practice was new to the 
French; and the custom of bringing cattle into 
their rooms, usual among the inferior classes 
of the people;—all these circumstances are 
eloquently and pathetically enumerated by 
Desportes. He seems to have been not less 
afiected with disgust, at their characteristic 
loquacity, arrogance, levity, and inebriety, all 
which he censures with the harshest asperity. 

Even of their martial prowess, and skill in wSr, 
be pretends to entertain doubts. ** Poverty 
** alone,” says he,, “ protects and guarantees 
“ Poland from subjection. The Ottomans pre- 
‘‘ fer the rich vales of Cyprus and Candia, to 
«these icy and sterile plains;-and the Ger- 
“ mans, thbugh fond of war, direct their atten- 

tion to Flanders,. where their toils are more 
** amply recompensed.” However we may sus¬ 
pect. some exaggeration, or trace some preju¬ 
dice in the descriptions of the Poet, we must 
still admit, that the banks of the. Vistula were, 
widely different from those of the Tyber, or of 
. the Seine. ‘ 

^ (Bimts dc De^octetf ^ Adieu a la p. 4^j% 4^ 
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• CHAP. The general penury and wretchedness of the 
■ , people, did not however prevent a great dis- 

1574. play of magnificence being made among the 
Luxury, higher orders. Coaches were already known, 
and used at the coronation of Henry, in 1574*. 
Many of the Palatines and Starosts wero even 
highly accomplished,, possessing all the graces 
of the most polished, or cultivated nations. No> 
thing tended to impress the French court, with 
a higher opinion of the Polish ambassadors, 
than the facility with which several among them, 
conversed in Latin, French, Italian, and Ger¬ 
man Casimir the Third, one of the greatest 
princes who has reigned in Poland, as early as 
1362 having founded a university at Cracow, 
brought or invited professors thither from Paris; 
but the institution fell into decay. The young 
nobility studied in the German seminaries of 
Letten. lemming. Sigismund Augustus loved and pro¬ 
tected letters. Luther dedicated to him a trans- 
ReUgion. lation of the Bible; and Calvin inscribed the 
Commentary, which he composed on the Epis¬ 
tle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, to the same 
prince: but these ofierings were more theolo¬ 
gical, than literary'. Sigismund secretly che¬ 
rished the Reformation, though he did not 
think proper to shelter its adherents from the 
resentment and persecution of the ecclesiastics. 
of The progress which the Protestant religion made 
I**>land, during bis reign, was very conside¬ 
rable. In Lithuania, four years after his death, 

• De Thou, toL vii. p. 3,, 33. 

b Soligaae, toLt. p.358, 35i>. « Rnd. p.69, aote. 
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only six Catholic priests could be found; and chap. 
it was supposed, that not more than a thou* . j. 
satidth part of the inhabitants remained firm to 15^4. 
the antient faith **. Bernardino Ochini, a native Hist^ of 
of Sienna in Italy, who had been originally a 
Franciscan monk,, but, having renonnced the 
institutions of his order and the Romish reli¬ 
gion, after visiting Geneva and England, had 
settled at Cracow; ventured not only to preach 
heretical doctrines in that city: he even pnb* 
licly recommended the practice of poligamy, as 
founded on holy writ. We have seen the same 
opinion revived and defended on scriptural pre<< 
cedents, drawn from the Jewish History in the 
Old Testament, by an eminent and ingenious 
divine of the Church of England, in our own 
time; not, however, with more success, than 
seems to have attended the Siennese monk. 

Ochini long remained unmolested, and even 
followed} till Cardinal Commendon, the papal 
Legate, after repeated applications, procured 
from the Senate an edict, by which ail foreign 
heretics were commanded to quit the king¬ 
dom. Having reluctantly complied with the 
injunrctiott, he died in 1564, of the plague, in 
Moravia. * 

All the inveterate defects and vices, charac- Sute of 
teristic of, and inseparable from the Polish con- 
stitution, were called out into action by the tion of tbe 
dead) of the last prince of the Jagellon line; 

I^ear two centuries had then elapsed, since the 

* SodgiMc^ yoL Vo p. 39— f09 note. 

^ Comm en don, Hv, ii. ix* 
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CHAP, nation might be said to have fully exercised <be 
, . unrestrained right of election, Sigismund Au- 

1574* gustus having been declared successor to the 
crown,:at ten years of age; and the kingdom,- 
though nominally conferred by the free suf^ 
frages of the PiastSy or gentlemen, was in ef¬ 
fect hereditary ^ But, the vacancy of the 
throne in 157a, became the signal of tumult, 
outrage, and anarchy. The plain, denominated 
the Szopa, situate on the banks of the Vistula, 

, General near Warsaw, where the general Diet was con- 

voked for chusing a king, exhibited a striking 
and faithful picture of the genius of the Poles. 
It resembled rather a camp of ferocious Tar- 

and fero- i i • • 

city of the determine on some hostile incursion, 

Pole*. or to execute an enterprize against enemies, 
than an elective assembly, summoned for the 
purpose of conferring the crown on the most 
deserving candidate. Every individual came 
armed, according to his choice; and every spe¬ 
cies of military weapon, used either by antient, 
or by modern nations, was to be found among 
them. Javelins, spears, and arrows, were min¬ 
gled with matchlocks, and Harquebusses. Many 
of the Poles, at the head of their associates, 
having brought artillery to the plhce of elec¬ 
tion, entrenched themselves, and seemed to 
prepare for the last extremities of violence or 
bloodshed*. These appearances were by no 
means merely external. After the Duke of 

^ SoUgnac, toL iv. p. 414, 413. 
s Comm end oni lir.ir* p» S799 iSo* 
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c Anjou had been chosen and even proclaimed, chap. 
{ with such apparent symptoms of unanimity; a . , 

I; faction, composed principally of the Palatines js 74 - 

£ and nobles who had embraced the Reforma* 

I tion, discontented at the ambiguity of the ar- 

t tide by which liberty of conscience was se- 

i cured to them, seceded from the assembly. 

, Conducted by the Grand Marshal of Poland, 

f ''ne of the highest officers of the Republic, they 

, manded a Confederation; in other words, a 

titutional right to take up arms against the 
[ iment; protesting their resolution, either 

. <;ed to a new choice, or to exact from 

^e most ample concessions on the free- 
-i«;ious (pinion. The Catholics, supe- 
'!rs, and irritated by so unexpected 
prepared to reduce their adver- 
eacb party quitting' their tents, 

-^back, drew out cannon; and 
vnal for action. Happily, 
ome temperate and con- 
'us to anticipate so dis> 

> sanguinary a. contest, 
with mucn uuncuuy prevented the effiision of 
blood, and induced the leaders to listen to* 
terms of accommodation." 

** SoJjgDMC, Tol, V. p« 311—334* Commendon, lir* ir# p. 4 oi—60^. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Mtmew of the Turkish history, from the suboermon gT tie 
Greek empire. — Si^e and capture of Constemtincpki 
by Mahomet the Second. — Conquests of that Ssdiatu — 
Effints of the Venetians to retard the Ottoman carms .— 
Scanderbeg. — Mathias Coroinus. — Repulse (f the 
Turks before Rhodes. — Capture of Otranto. — Danger 
and terrors of Italy. — Death and character of Maio^ 
met. Accession, reign, and deposition of Bajazet the 
Second, — Reign of Selim the Fitst^ — Conquest ef 
Egypt. — Extinction of the Marnmelukes. — Dea^, 

. character, and principal actions of Selim. — Accesstass 
of Sofyman the Seconds — State <f Hw^ary, Itafy, and 
Spain, at that period. —'- Attack of Belgrade, and its_ 
capture. — Siege and capture of Rhodes.—Battle (f 
Mohatz. — Reduction qf Hungary. — Repulse of Sofy- 
inan before Vienna. — Naval expeditions, and ravages 
qf Barbarossa. — Sufy'ection qf the islands qf the Archie 
pdagp, and of the Morea. ^ Alliance (f the Sultan 
Fif^nee. ^ III success of the Turks before Maka.^ 
Death and character qf, SofysUm. — Glory qf the 
Turkish arms. — Reign qf Selim the Second. — /mxr- 
skm qf Cyprus^ — Victory of Lepanto. — Reduction qf 
Cyprus. — Peace concluded by the Venetians with the 
'Poite. — Conquest of Tunis, and the Goletta.—Death 
qf Selim the Second. — State qf the Ottoman empire in 
*574* — Nature qf ike sovet'eign authority. — Origfn, 
and immunities of the Janizaries. — Their insdence, 
pamer, and excesses. — Military discipline. — Numbers. 

— Artillery. 
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^ Artiller^m barbarities exercized itl war* J^aval 
force~ — GallieZn — b&rmidahle M^arhUp—Turkish ad-> 
miralSi and Cwmiandtt^Sp — Barbawssa, — Flziersp — 

Mahometp — PialL — Ulucdalip — Commerce (f ibc 
TurkSp — Siait of Constaiiiinoplep — TetTor inspired 
by the Suitable. — Htjiections on the niagnittuie^ and re* 
sofirces of'the Ottoman empircp 

T he capture of Constantinople by Mahomet chap, 
the Second, followed by the subversion of ■ • 

the Greek empire, which had survived that of ujj, 
the Romans in the west, near a thousand years; 
were not only events of the first magnitude in nopie. 
themselves, but, may be considered as forming 
an mra in the history of mankind. The Turkish in conse^ 
Sultans, seated on the throne of the Greek em- 
perors, after having transferred their court and 
residence to the antient capital of Constantine, 
could no longer be justly esteemed among the 
number of Asiatic princes. Masters of the rich 
provinces to the south of the Danube, from 
Belgrade to the coast of the Euxine; while 
they were annually extending their conquests 
towards the frontiers of Hungary, Germany, 
and Italy; they assumed a place in the general 
system of Europe, equally important and for¬ 
midable. It cannot be doubted that the fate 
of Constantinople might have been protracted, 
if not totally averted, by a timely and vigorous 
exertion of the principal European states. The lndis«r- 
Turkish troops, however personally brave, or 
devoted to their leader, were unskilled in the ropciift 
science of attacking fortified cities; and Ma- *" 
hornet, repeatedly on the point of abandoning 

the 
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CHAP, the siege, was induced to persist in the' enter> 
, prize, by his consciousness of its facility. So 
1453. general and supine an indifference excites our 
surprize; and it appears more singular, when 
contrasted with the enthusiastic zeal which, 
some centuries earlier, had precipitated whole 
nations upon Syria, in order to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Saracens. 

State of This inaction can only be satisfactorily ex- 
Mjj!** plained, by considering the situation and posi¬ 
tion of the great kingdoms of Europe, at the 
France, period of the capture of Constantinople. France, 

governed by Charles the Seventh, had scarcely 
effected the entire ,expulsion of the Engh'^ 

' from her interior provinces; and required a 
respite to recruit her exhausted strength, be¬ 
fore she ventured to engage in foreign expedi¬ 
tions. It was not till more than forty years 
later, that Charles the Eighth led the French 
Spain. nobility over the Alps, against Naples. Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella had not yet united Castile 
and Arragon into one monarchy; nor, even 
if that union had been effected, could Spain 
attempt distant projects of glory, or of advan¬ 
tage, while the Moors continued to occupy 
the extensive provinces of Granada and Mur- 
Engiand. cia. England, under the feeble government 
of Henry the Sixth, at the eve of seeing the 
sanguinary contest commence between the two 
rival roses, possessed neither the leisure nor the 
Gemuny. means to look beyond her own coasts. The- 
imperial dignity, which under the Swabian Dy- 
nasty of emperors, in the thirteenth century,. 

inspired 
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inspired respect, and might have propelled into chap. 
action the Germanic body; was sunk into con- . ^ 

tempt, and almost into oblivion, under Frederic usj- 
the Third ; a prince who possessed neither the 
talents nor the territories, requisite to enforce 
obedience, and to rouse the Germans: while 
that empire itself, torpid and unwieldy, refused 
’ to take any share in repelling the common ene¬ 
my of the Christian name. In Poland, Ladis- Poland. 

' laus the Sixth, engaged in contests with hb 

’ own subjects, and compelled to turn his arms 

against the Teutonic knights, who menaced 
the northern frontier of his dominions, became 
unable to attend to the calamities of the Greeks. 

' Hungary, situated nearer to the scene of dan- Hungary, 
ger, and deeply interested in the preservation 
of Codistantinople, was nevertheless, from vari¬ 
ous causes, incapacitated of extending assist¬ 
ance. The battle of Varna, Jbught only nine 
years preceding, in which Ainufath the Second, 
the father of Mahomet, had obtained a decisive 
victory over the Hungarians, was accompanied 
I , with^tbe loss of their sovereign Ladislaus, and' 

I the flower of the nobility, who fell in the 

I action. This awful disaster, which rmained 

I deeply imprinted on the minds of the people, 
i inspired a just apprehension of the Ottoman 
I power; and the Mngdom, rent by factions un- 
I der a minor prince, only desired repose, how- 
I ever, inglorious, or preciurious. It was therefore Exertion* 

I from Italy alone, that efiectual and immediate 
I sucdour could justly be expected: but, Nicholas ““ ******’ 

the Fifth, who occupied the papal chair, was 
deficient in the elevation of character, disinte¬ 
restedness. 
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CHAP, restedneas, and energy, required to animate the 
***• other princes or republics. The naval force, 
consisting of thirty gallies, equipped at the joint 
expence of the Holy See, of Alfonso, Kin^ of 
Naples, and of the Venetians, which was sent 
to raise the siege of Constantinople, arrived too i 
late, occasioned by the delays almost ina^aa- | 
rable from the operations of combined forces f 
and the city was abandoned to its destiny. * 

Efibrtt of In tliis deplorable situation, Constantine the 

Unrtw- Thirteenth did not however forsake hioosdf: 

tine the 

Tiir- and tbo’ neither distinguished by his resources, 
of mind, nor sutf ained by any external circum¬ 
stances, be pur^ared to defend the last remains I 
of the empire of Rome. His precautions jqs- 
pear to have been able and judicious: but, the ' 
debased, as well as abject character of his 
subjects who even in such an extremity, were 
incapable either of exerting the courage aris¬ 
ing from despair, or of contributing towards 
the preservation of their own property, by re- 
Unquishing a portion of it to the state; pre¬ 
cipitated, while they accelerated the common 
destructionIt must be confessed, that Con¬ 
stantine, in the last act of‘his life, by no means 
disgraced the Imperial purple, as so many of 
bis predecessors had done; and the list of (he 
Gsesafs, which terminated in his person, is res. 
cued in some measure from the ignominy with 
which they had been so long covered, by his 

* Hitu of tbe Tiirk«> p.^^o. Hut. d> Vaiiaa 

lFd.ViLp.7Z. 

^ p. 34 Sf Vanelp det Turca, vd. ji. p. 64* 

gene- 
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generous death. The city, exposed to all the chap. 
outrages of au incensed and ferocious soldiery, , ^ 

became during some days, a scene of indiscri- 1453. 
minate plunder or carnage: but the Sultan, by 
his subsequent conduct, exhibited the enlarge- theSecond, 
ment of views, and the conciliating policy of 
a le^slater, equally anxious to protect his new' 
subjects, as he had been ardent to effect the 
conquest of Constantinople. Commercial pri¬ 
vileges, accompanied with a toleration of every 
fbrm of religious faith or worship, were con¬ 
ceded in the amplest manner to all those who 
should establish themselves in the capital; and 
Mahomet, vrho had atchieved the destruction 
of the Greek empire at a very early period of 
life, gave ample proof through the remainder 
of his reign, that he only regarded ^so impor¬ 
tant a capture, as the prelude to still greater 
acquisitions ^ During the course of near thirty Exploit!, 
years, his active ambition seems to have been 
scarcely ever suspended: its effects were al- MaJKnw*. 
temately felt on either side of the Bosphorus; 
in Europe, no less than in Asia. Thrace and 
Macedonia submitted without resistance, on the 
first summons: the islands of the Archipelago 
were either subjected, or desolated; and the 
Peninsula of the Morea, as well as Greece, 
were only preserved by the naval force of the 
Ven^ans; which, from its superiority to the 
Turkish marine, could afford continual supplies 


^ La Croixs Hast. Ottomane^ toI. i. p. aji—»44* Cantemifa 
Ottoman p« 9$—vio6. 

to 
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c H A p. to the numerous garrisons, possessed by tbc 
, . Republic on those coasts. 

145]— If we survey tlie conquests of Mahomet the 
Second, we must admit, that in ma^itude and 
ontbe extent, they have scarcely been exceeded by 

prince in antiquity. Timur, and 
Zingis, who successively ravaged a larger por- 
P^' tion of the earth, neither established their em¬ 
pire on such solid foundations, nor reigned over 
so beautiful, fertile, and commercial a part of 
the globe. From the Euphrates, to the Adri¬ 
atic ; from the frontiers of Syria, to those of 
Poland and Hungary, all the kingdoms and 
states successively yielded to the Ottoman arms. 
Since the- deatli of Justinian, and the temporary 
revival of the eastern empire, by the victories 
of Belisarius and Narses, during the reign of 
that monarch; the world had not seen so many 
provinces permanently united under one head. 
Reductm Servia having assumed the form, and arrogated 
aadBoinU. title of a kingdom, in the darkness of the 
middle ages, when the debility of the Gre^ 
emperors favored the attempt; had been long 
governed by a race of Christian princes or Des¬ 
pots. They were, nevertheless, incapable of 
opposing any effectual barrier to the Turkish 
valor, which speedily reduced Semendria the 
capital, together with its territory, to the obe¬ 
dience of the Sultan. Bosnia followed the ex¬ 
ample ; while Walachia, composing a part of 
the antient Dacia, conquered by Tn^n, was 

* L« Creu, toL i. p. 444, and p. 348, and'p. *50. 

la per- 
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permitted to remain under the administration chap. 
of its native governors or Waivodes, rendered ^ 
tributary to the Turks. Bulgaria had been 145,— 
already swallowed up by them; and thro’out all mSi. 
the countries extending irom Sclavonia, to the 
mouths of the Danube, the Mahometan power 
became firmly and universally established. ‘ 

Beyond the Hellespont, Mahomet in person ConquMtt 
over-ran with almost as much rapidity as Alex- “ 
ander had done in antiquity, and with equal 
success, the countries of Anatolia hitherto un¬ 
subjected ; and after an obstinate contest, main¬ 
tained against him with some success, he made 
himself roaster of Caramania^ Turning his sinopA 
arms northward, to the coast of the Buxine, he 
formed the siege of Sinop£, the country of Dio¬ 
genes the Cynic; at that time the metropolis of 
the dominions of Ismael, a prince whose pusillani¬ 
mity rendered his resistance short; and who was 
rewarded by the conqueror for his prompt sub^ 
mission, by the present of the city of Phillippo- 
poli in Thrace, to which he was transferred with 
his family *. A more severe and humiliating ivebixoiid. 
destiny awaited David Comnenus, Emperor of 
Trebizond. This obscure and feeble represen¬ 
tative of the Caesars, was descended from Alexis 
Comnenus, who rmgned in Constantinople at 
the period of its capture by the I«atins, about 
the commencement of the thirteenth century. 

He had established his residence at Nice in 

* Cantemirs p. 2089 209* KnoDetf p, 354*—^56. La Croiz> voLI* 
p. 252-—a6o. 

^ Ibid. p. 220. 1 # CroiXf toL L p^aja. 

• Kaotfct» p» JJ9. 
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CHAP. Bythinia; and his successors, driven from thence 
by Orcan, one of the earliest leaders, or Sul- 
uss— of the Turks, transferred the seat of their 
*48*. government to Trebizond, on the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea. After a short defence, David 
consented to surrender, upon assurances of ho¬ 
norable treatment, and personal safety; but, 
under pretence of some criminal, or dangerous 
correspondence with the court of Persia, Ma¬ 
homet violating the capitulation, condemned 
Other ex- the unfortunate Emperor to suffer death Us- 
sum Cassan himself, who then filled the throne 
tan. of Persia, being vanquished in a general engage¬ 

ment, was compelled to evacuate the Ottoman 
territories: while Achmed, the grand Vizier of 
Mahomet, expelled the Genoese from Caffa in 
the Crimea; reduced that peninsula itself, and 
placed in it a tributary Khan, or sovereign, de¬ 
pendant on the Sultan.' 

Tcmr Acquisitions so vast, cemented by the able 
Tiu^ policy and martial character of Mahomet, ex- 
anna. cited terror throughout Europe, and menaced 
the subversion of Italy, exposed to the fury of 
the Janizaries, who impatiently demanded to 
be led against that beautiful, and defenceless 
Obctacie* Country. But, fortune had opposed in the 
to their fifteenth century, insuperable obstacles to every 
*’*^*®****' attempt for its subjection ; and the Turks, by 
severe experience, were long compelled to re¬ 
gard the Danube and the Adriatic, as the boun- 

* La Croix, toI. L p. 054. Knoliee, p. 360, 361. Vanel, iroL ii. 
p.97, 98. 

i Cutow, p. Ill— 113. La Croix, rot. i, p. 13a, and p.378. 
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daries of thei^ conquests. Even Venice alone, chap. 
at this period, was able to arrest the progress 
of the Ottoman invasions. She was then at the 
highest point of her elevation. Possessed of a 
lucrative and extensive coipmerce; mistress of 
a powerful fleet, and a vast revenue; the Re¬ 
public slowly and reluctantly gave way before 
the Mahometans. Her fortresses in the Morea, 
in Negropont, among the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and in Dalmatia, liot only withstood, 
but repeatedly repulsed the Bashaws of the 
Sultan: Mahomet himself was compelled with 
loss and ignominy to abandon the siege of Scu¬ 
tari; and that impregnable citadel was only 
ceded at length.to the Turks, as the price of 
peace. It niust be nevertheless confessed, that 
the Venetians dearly purchased these honorable 
testimonies of their valor and magnanimity. 

While they triumphed in Greece, on the shore 
of the Lesser Asia, and in Epirus, they were 
unable to protect their subjects nearer home, 
in Friuli and in Istria. The Turks, after hav¬ 
ing more than once made incursions almost to 
the vicinity of Venice itself, retired unmolest¬ 
ed ; carrying off or massacring the inhabit¬ 
ants, with the same inhumanity that had dis¬ 
tinguished the barbarians, who desolated those 
provinces of the Roman empire, a thousand 
years before. “ 

^ Langiert toI. viL p. x8x—x88, and pi 003—aoj, and p.axx9 
aia, and p. 131, 231, and p. *33 —2459 and p. — 2 SS > ^nd 

p. J181— a86. Cantraiiry p. IX09 xxx. Knollea> p. 405— 
and p. 411—423* La Croixy vol. i. ^ 266^274. 

BBS Pro- 
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CHAP* Providence bad raised up at the same period^ 
a less powerful, but a more formidable and 

_ invincible barrier to Mahomet the Second, ia 

M*i* the person of George Castriot, Prince of £pi> 
rus} more generally known in history by the 
Sander- pame of Scanderbeg. This illustrious chieftain, 
whose exploits rendered him justly celebrated, 
seems to have possessed all the qualities requisite 
to supply the deficiency of pditical strength, 
or extent of dominion: an extraordinary vigor 
of body; unshaken fortitude; inexhaustible re*> 
sources; united with an une^tinguishable en- 
mity to the Mahometan name and faith. Re-i 
tired among the fastnesses of his native pro¬ 
vince, Albania, he defied the power of the 
Sultan; and Crcaa^ the capital of his contracted 
territories, tho* invested by the Turkic armies, 
repelled their utmost efforts. Sensible of the in¬ 
estimable value of such a bulwark, the Kings of 
Naples, and the Venetians acting in concert, 
continually sustained the Prince of Epirus with 
pecuniary and military supplies; nor could either 
the treachery of Mahomet circumvent his vigi- 
lance, nor the superiority of the Turkish forces 
reduce him to ciqutulate. It was not till after 
the death of Scanderbeg, that Croia having sur¬ 
rendered, Albania ceased from that time to 
form an indepmidant state.' 

If these impediments delayed or arrested the 
progress of the Ottoman arms along the eastern 
' shore of the Adriatic; still ^«ater barriers were 

• KnoQe*, p. 365—3e»» «iid p> 49 S» I* Crow, vol. up. 13* 

and p. 1361 and p* ajat and p. a6Q» and^. ada—164. 

imposed 
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imposed to them^ when Mahomet attempted to c H A p. 
penetrate hejond the Danube. Early in his , . 

reign, and soon after the capture of Constanti* us3-“ 
nople, the Sultan in person attacked the city of *<*** 
Belgrade, justly regarded as the key of Hungary. 

That kingdom was then governed by Ladislaus, 
a feeble prince, who had not yet attained to 
manhood; but John Huniades, declared regent, johnHuni- 
compelled the Turks to retire with disgrace, 
after sustaining every calamity incident to a 
long and destructive siege. He breathed his last 
among the people whom he had rescued from a 
foreign yoke, only a few days subsequent to their 
deliverance; but his capacity, valor, and for¬ 
tune, survived in his son, the celebrated Matthias Mutthiu 
Corvinus, who was chosen to fill the throne, left c<wvi»u», 
vacant soon afterwards by the death of Ladis¬ 
laus. His reign, rendered memorable by a va¬ 
riety of great actions, and marked by its prospe- 
rity, may be regarded as the golden age of Hun¬ 
gary. During its continuance, neither Maho¬ 
met, nor Baja^et his successor, ventured to pass 
the Danube. The Hungarians, destined by a re¬ 
verse of fortune, to experience in the sixteenth 
century, all the misfortunes of anarchy and ty¬ 
ranny ; might justly be esteemed under Mat¬ 
thias Corvinus, the most fiounshing and happy 
people to be found in Europe." 

The last obstacle to the Turkish conquests Knight* of 
at this period, was the military order of knights, 
transferred in 1309 from Syria, to the island of 

^ La Croiz, toI, i. and p. i 8 l. Say, vol. i. p.419 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 



Uninc- 
ceitfiil 
nege of 
tlut city. 


Capture of 
Otranto. 


Rhodes. Their reputaiion for pracUsing all the 
virtues of chivalry, together with their rigorous 
discipline, long protected them from invasion dr 
attack: they remained in fact alone, surround¬ 
ed by the ruins of the Greek empire, at a dis¬ 
tance from every species of succour, except that 
which they derived from their own valor. It 
was not till towards the conclusion of his reign, 
that Mahomet, after having reduced the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, and the coast of Asia Minor, 
ventured on so hazardous an attempt as the si^ 
of Rhodes. All the preparations and precaa- 
tion$ requisite to insure its success, were made *, 
and the Bashaw, to whom the conduct of the 
enterprize was entrusted, appears to have omit¬ 
ted no endeavours to justify the confidence re¬ 
posed in him by the Sultan. But, neither su¬ 
periority of numbers, nor disparity of force, 
terrified the Grand Master, d’Aubusson, who 
sustained with intrepidity and firmness, the im¬ 
petuous ardor of the Mahometans. They re¬ 
tired at length from before the place, after hav¬ 
ing held it invested three months: and Rhodes, 
like Belgrade, remained unmolested, till the 
reign of Solyman in the ensuing century." 

A less difficult and brilliant, but a more 
alarming capture to the states of Italy and of 
Europe, consoled the Ottoman court for their 
late disgrace. Otranto in Apulia, situate op¬ 
posite to the shores of Greece, after a short 


• Cantemir, p. 115. Knolle*, p. 4*7—43*. La Croix, toI. L 
p.983, aS 4 - 
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resistance being taken by the Vizier Acbmed, 
was iiistaiitly garrisoned witli near twenty thou¬ 
sand men. Provisions sufbcient for a year, were 
brought into the city; and the Turkish com¬ 
mander left no doubts of his determination to 
preserve a fortress, which opened him a passage 
to Home. Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, son and 
heir of Ferdinand, King of Naples, at the head 
of a numerous army, vainly attempted to retake 
Otranto : he was repulsed in all his attacks^ 
If ever Italy was in serious and imminent dan- 
ger of becoming a Mahometan province, we 
must own that it was so at tins period. Every 
circumstance I'avored the progress of the Vi¬ 
zier. Tile Neapolitans, oppressed under the 
feeble and tyrannical administration of Ferdi¬ 
nand, successor of Alfonso the Wise, were al¬ 
together incapable of expelling the Turks. 
The disaffection, as well as pusillanimity, which 
equally distinguished the princes and the peo¬ 
ple, only thirteen years afterwards, when Charles 
the Eighth of France over-ran Naples without 
resistance; may demonstrate how little effec¬ 
tual opposition could have been made from that 
quarter, to Mahomet the Second. From the 
Roman pontiffs, little except spiritual aid was 
to be expected. Such indeed was the conster¬ 
nation spread through the antient capital of the 
world, at the intelligence of Achmed’s having 
landed in Apulia; that Sixtus the Fourth, who 
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CHAP, then dccupied the chair of St. Peter, prepared 
■ , to abandon Rome, as becoming an insecure re- 

1453— sidence. Florence, though enjoying internal 
i4Si« opulence and prosperity under the benign admi¬ 
nistration of Lorenzo of Medicis, couTd oppose 
only feeble impediments to the disciplined fury 
of the Janizaries, conducted by the most ex¬ 
perienced commanders of the East. 

Change of This combination of events, tending to fa- 
cilitate the conquest of Italy in 1481, no longer 
imderSaif. existed, when Solyman sent his fleets under 
Barbarossa or Dragut, to desolate the coasts 
of Sicily and Calabria, or to form the siege of 
Nice, more than half a century later. The 
Neapolitans had then become subjects of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth : the defence of the 
city of Naples was entrusted to veteran troops 
drawn from that prince’s hereditary dominions; 
and all the collected force of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy would have been drawn out, to with¬ 
stand any serious invasion of the Turks. But, as 
fkr as we are enabled to judge, only the death 
of Mahomet could have rescued the Italians 
from slavery, after the capture of Otranto ; 
and never did the vacancy of the Ottoman 
throne take place at a more critical juncture. 
The Sultan’s anxious desire to overturn the 
capital and residence of the supreme head of 
the Christian faith, was well known; while his 
feligious zeal would have inflamed and sup¬ 
ported his love of glory, and thirst of dominion. 
The province of history, strictly considered, is 
only to record, and not to speculate: but, it seems 
*4 hardly 
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hftrdly possible not to reBect with some degree CHAP, 
of gratitude and satisfaction, on this interposi- . ^ 

tion of Providence, which rescued Italy from 1453^ 
barbarism, by imposing limits to the Mussul- 
mao enthusiasm. If Mahomet had lived only 
a few years longer, Naples and Florence would 
probably have shared the fate of Athens and of 
Corinth; while Rome might have become the 
seat of a Bashaw: and the superb church 
St. Peter, which rose in the sixteenth century 
under ten succeeding pontiffs, would have .been 
ill-replaced by Mosques and Minarets. 

From so vast and awful a revolution, Italy of 
Was snatched by the unexpected termination of Mahomet, 
the Sultan’s life, in the vigor of his age and 
faculties, when he had not completed his fifty- 
second year, while he was ardently occupied 
in schemes of further conquest. The Turkish 
commander who had been left by Achmed in 
Otranto, induced by the consideration of his 
sovereign’s decease, and the confusion which 
had ensued at Constantinople relative to the 
succession, rather than compelled by famine or 
distress j reluctantly agreed to suiTender the Surrender 
place upon honorable conditions. To the dis- 
grace the Christian name, they were vio- 
bted: the Janizaries, detained by Alfonso, 

Duke of Calabria, were even condemned to 
serve in the Neapolitan gallies; but, the me¬ 
naces of the new Sultan speedily extricated, 
and restored them to freedom.” 

P CaatemiTy p* xij* Lsugicr* voLviu p. 37^ 

•»376* LaCroiX} voLL p.at5» Vsmel, joLiL p.x679 x6S. 
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CHAP. Mahomet the Second, considered as a con- 
XIX. queror, may be justly ranked among the se- 
1481. verest scourges of the human race, who hare 
Chartcter existed in the history of the world. He has, 
nevertheless been outdone and obscured by an- 
Second. other scourge of providence, who has appeared 
in the nineteenth century; whose perfidies, 
crimes, and systematic spirit of unprincipled 
ambition, sustained by energies of mind and 
character rarely dispensed to man, have ren< 
dered the European continent, from Lisbon to 
Moscow, a theatre of desolation. Mahomet’s 
inhumanity, and restless passion for extending 
his conquests, unquestionably deluged Europe as 
well as Asia with blood, during thirty years. We 
ought, however, to lend a very academic faith 
to the legends and aspersions, with which the 
Christians have defamed his character; asper¬ 
sions which naturally originated from their detes¬ 
tation of so formidable an enemy. He was en¬ 
dowed with talents of the rarest kind: in acti¬ 
vity, vigilance, and the science of war, he has 
been seldom equalled. His love of justice, and 
his severity towards those who oppressed his 
people by an abuse of their power or offices, 
were exemplary. He exhibited a striking proof 
of bis abhorrence of crimes, by hot permitting 
Bernardo Bandini, one of the assassins of Lo¬ 
renzo and Juliano de Medicis, who had Bed 
for refuge to Constantinople, to pollute that 
capital by his residence. Bandini, arrested by 
order of the Sultan, in 1479, was sent in chains 
to Florence, where he expiated his offences on 

the 
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thfe scaffold. Mahomet professed his respect chap. 
on all occasibns, for the character, and his re- xix. 
gard for. the person of Lorenzo de Medicis: *481. 
while his invitation of Bellino, the celebrated 
Venetian painter, to Constantinople, as well as 
the rewards with which he honored the labors 
of the artist, may rescue him from the reproach 
of barbarism. ’ 

No event could have proved more favorable — 
to the repose and independance of Europe, Reign^of 
than the death of a Sultan, whose whole reign Dajaiet Uie 
had been passed in war; the years of which 
had been marked with perpetual inroads or de¬ 
vastations of Greece, Hungary, and Italy. The 
talents of Bajazet the Second, who succeeded to 
the throne, were not only less dangerous, but 
his activity was inferior to that of his father. 

Zizim, a )'ounger son of Mahomet, who long 
disputed witli his brother, the supremo autiio- 
rity, diverted his attention from foreign expedi¬ 
tions. After the defeat and flight of Zizim, the 
new Sultan turned his arms against Egypt, then 
governed by the Mainmeluke princes : but, fiir 
from effecting the reduction of the kingdom, he 
was repeatedly defeated with prodigious slaugh¬ 
ter ; and if the Christian states had availed tliem- 
selves of the opportunity to attack him, it is 
probable that the Ottoman power might have 
been reduced within narrower limits. Except the 
transitory appearance of a Turkish ffeet on the 

^ Ro£coe*9 Life of Lorenzo de Medidif octavo edit. voL i* p* 359* 

La Croix, voL i, 385, Vancl^ rol, ii. p. 16S, 163* Knollea, p« 433- 
Ca&tesmr, p« iij, 
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CHAP, coasts of Andalusia, which contented itaclf with 
^ only committing depredations; and some irrufv 

i48i-> tions into Croatia or Hungary, the object of 
1500. orhich was merely plunder; Europe enjoyed a 
Tranquil- tranquillity of fifteen years, succeeding the 
death of MahometThis fallacious calm wai 
followed by hostilities, directed against Venice; 
while Spain and Austria, who ought to have fdt 
so deep an interest in preserving the Venetian 
possessions scattered thro’out the Levant, in¬ 
stead of aiding her efforts, regarded them with 
Rupture indifference. The Republic, after sustaining 
without any ally, the whole pressure of the 
Turkish force, was compelled to sue for peace: 
but, she did not condescend to adopt so humi¬ 
liating a measure, till her naval strength bad 
been exhausted; till the most important places 
which she had occupied in Greece, or thro'out 
the Morea, were captured; and till the pro- 
vince of Eriuli had been desolated by a savstgc 
band of Tartars, who massacred or carried off 
the greater part of the inhabitants. The ma¬ 
ritime cities of Lepanto, Modon, and Coron, 
together with the fortress of Durazzo in Al¬ 
bania, were sacrificed in order to terminate M 
ruinous a war*. It must be confessed that 
Europe owed no inconsideraUe obligations te 
the long and generous struggle supported ^ 
the Venetians, for more than a century, agaiiiat 

•' La Croix, vol.i. p.aSS, and p. *98—300, and p.304. Can* 
temiTr p. X18—*114# p. igo* Knollen# p*437*"-44i9 P «447 
—4SO, and p. 45 »* 

• Laugwr, voU viii. p. 89-^91, md p. xxi~xx7# aid pa 
X199 and p. 144^x46. KnoU^ p. 457—461* Caatemirp pw 
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enemies who possessed every advantage. To chap. 
their magnanimous efforts, were principally to . . 

be attributed the safety and preservation of all 1481— 
the provinces, that border on the northern, or 
the western shore of the Adriatic. 

The last ten years of Bajazet*s life were passed 150*— 
in the most profound repose j and the Turks, Re^*of 
after having carried their arms over so many Bajazet’i 
kingdoms, might under his reign have become 
acquainted with the arts of peace. The Sultan, 
infirm, broken by diseases, and no longer capa> 
ble of appearing in person at the head of his 
troops, occupied his leisure by researches of a 
literary kind ; peculiarly the study of Averro^ 
an Arabian philosopher, whose writings on mcv 
dicine and astronomy were held in high estima* 
tion among all the eastern natimis. From these Revdt of 
recluse and speculative amusements, he was 
roused by the revolt of Selim, one of his sons. 

That ambitious and unnatural prince, having 
inspired the Janizaries with resentment at the 
inglorious tranquillity in which the empire was 
sunk; and having at the same time inflamed 
their ardor to propagate the Mussulman faith, 
in obedience to the law of their prophet, by 
the sword; succeeded in rendering his father 
odious, as well as contemptible. After a longer OepoM. 
resistance than might have been expected firoa 
so aged and pacific a Sultan, Bqjazet yielded t Bajaset. 
quitting Constantinople, be began bis journ^ 
towards Demotica, a town situate in the vicinity 
of Adrianople, which he had chosen for his re^ 
treat; and which has been rendered famous in 

the 
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CHAP, the history of the last century, by the residence 
MX. Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, after bis 
J501— flight from Pultowa. But, Selim, whose pre- 
sence was demanded in Asia, to'quell the party 
of Achmet, his brother and competitor; dreaded 
the consequences of leaving the capital, at the 
commencement of his reign, while the deposed 
sovereign was still alive. This consideration 
proved fatal to Bajazet, whose end was hastened 
by poison; and the death, not only of Achmet, 
but of every other member of the Imperial 
family, cemented the new administration ‘ 

. Detestable as were the means by which Selim 
Accmfjn acquired the supreme authority, his transcen* 
of Sdim dent abilities enabled him not only to render it 
respected ; but, to enlarge and extend the do¬ 
minions transmitted to him from his ancestors. 
His reign, one of the shortest in the Turkish an¬ 
nals ; from its commencement to its terminatioo^ 
hardly exceeding eight years; forms neverthe¬ 
less an Epochs in history, by the subversion of 
the kingdom of Egypt, and the extinction of 
the Mammeluke Sultans, who had governed it 
for three centuries. After having subjected Ar¬ 
menia, and received the voluntary homage of 
the inhabitants of Diarbeck, the Mesopotamia of 
antiquity; Selim entered Persia. The superior 
discipline of his infantry, aided by the strength 
of his artillery, eminently contributed to the de¬ 
cisive victory which he obtained over the Per¬ 
sians, near the city of Tauris: and the prin- 

* Cantemir, p. 136— 14*. Knolles, p. 480—496. Vane!, voLu. 

La Croix, vol. i. p. 33a—338. 
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cipal impediment, which prevented him from ef- c H A P. 
feeling the permanent reduction of the country . ^ 

itself, arose less from the valor or resistance- of ,^x*_ 

the nation, than from the difficulty of subsisting 
his troops in the deserts that extend beyond the 
EuphratesSimilar obstacles had constantly 
attended and checked the Roman legions, da¬ 
ring near four centuries, from the time of Lu- 
cullus and Pompey, down to the reign of Julian^ 

•when engaged in prosecuting their conquests 
in those remote provinces. Irritated at the in- invationof. 
direct support, which Ismael, the sovereign of 
Persia, had derived from the Sultan of Egypt, 

Selim' transferred his resentment to the latter 
prince. Campson Gawri, who then possessed 
the Egyptian throne, reigned over all the coun- 
tiies extending from Aleppo and Damascus, to 
the borders of Nubia. Cmro, his residence, 
contended in population, wealth, and splendor, 
with the most flourishing capitals of the east. 

Neither deficient in courage, nor in any of 
the qualities becoming his station ; the total 
fiefeat which he sustained in the vicinity- of 
Aleppo, was due more to the treachery and de¬ 
sertion of his own officers, than- to the-genius 
of Selim, or the superior bravery of the Jani- 
zaries. Campson fell in the action, after giving Dead> of 
proofs of the most heroic intrepidity j and the 
conqueror, improving his success, passed with¬ 
out delay or injury, the sandy or desolate tracts 

* Cantenw, p.145—154. KmUm, p. 505—540. La Cnix, 
toL i. p. 350—154- 

which 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 

X5I7. 


Defeat and 
death of 
Tomanbai* 


Subjection 
uf Egypt* 


which separate Syria and Palestine from the 
frontiers of Egypt. 

Arriving at the gates of Cairo, he found an* 
other Sultan, Tomanbai, whom the ManDiBe> 
lukes bad elected; and who was already pre* 
pared to defend his newly acquired domtniooa 
But the fortune and resources of Selim sar> 
mounted every effort. Tomanbai, vanquished 
like his predecessor, and reduced to fly, was 
discovered, conducted to his capital, as a crimi* 
nal, and executed with circumstances of equal 
barbarity and ignominy. Cairo, partly destroy~ 
ed by fire, and abandoned to the rage of the 
Turkish soldiery, submitted; while Egypt, which 
had been successively conquered in every age 
of the world, by the Persians, Macedonians, 
Romans, and Arabs, passed again under a fo> 
reign ydie. We have seen it reduced to the 
obedience of republican France with the same 
facility, in our own time. Selim, embarking on 
the Nile, like the first Cassar, descended that ce> 
lebrated river to Alexandria, rather to gratify his 
curiosity, and to accept the homage of the in> 
habitants, than with a view to confirm his acqui> 
sition*. It is difficult to believe, that previous te 
his final deparhire from Egypt, he had the inhu. 
manity, after assembling the survivors of the 
Mammelukes on the banks of the Nile, to canse 
them without distinction to be indiscriminate 
iMMacred, and thrown into the stream. In this 

* CMaemiiv p.xf4j—15^ Md p. KnoilM, p. car— 

55a. La Croix, ToLi. p. 35 j—356. Vanel, roLii. p.a59^a79. 
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act, committed with a view to exterminate the chap. 
race of foreign slaves by whom Egypt had been 
so long held in subjection; we trace all the ijif. 
savage ferocity of a barbarian, who not having 
hesitated to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
his nearest relations, in order to ascend the 
throne, cemented his usurpation by still greater 
crimes. ^ 

The terror of the Ottoman name did not less 15x8. 
extend into Arabia and Africa: it may even be 

^ produce^ 

questioned whether-the Roman arms, at any pe> by the 
riod, effected conquests more remote, in those '*'“*** 
quarters of the earth, than were produced by the 
victories of Selim. The tribes of Arabs, inha¬ 
biting the vast deserts from Barca and Cyren6 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, to the en¬ 
trance of the Red Sea, and the borders of Abys¬ 
sinian ; appeared by their embassadors at Cairo, 
to receive the orders of their new sovereign. 

Even the Scherif of Mecca himself, presented 
him the keys of the holy city; invoking his 
protection as the representative of Mahomet, 
and the supreme chief of the Mussulman faith*. 
Acquisitions so vast, however they might gra- 1519, 
tify, were far from relaxing the ambition of 
Selim: after having desolated Asia, and sub- 
jected Egypt, be was occupied in preparations, 
whose object was conceived to regard the island 
of Rhodes, or Italy; when a disease, which ma- 

y La CroiXf toL i. p. 356,357. Cantemira p. i66. Vtncl, toI. ii. 
p, a8o. Knolles^ p*553. 

* Canteiiur» p. 167—169. Knolleti ibid. La Croix> tdI. i. 

P-357* 
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CHAP, nifcsted itself on his return to Constantinople, 
^ ^ accompanied with the most acute and incu- 

ifi9t fohle symptoms, terminated his career. Under 
the pressure of this malady, he expired in the 
prime of life; and history, which commemo* 
rates the retribution sometimes inflicted bj Pro* 
vidence on tyrants, has not failed to record, 
that he breathed his last on the very spot, 
where he had caused his father Bajazet to be 
poisoned. * 

tjte. If we appreciate his administration as a aove* 
^vMwof reign, not by the parricide which opened bis 
way to the throne, nor by the crimes which sus¬ 
tained him ib it; but, by the great events with 
which his reig^ is crouded, we must admit bis 
claim to adminUton. In talents for war, in so¬ 
lidity of judgment, and depth of penetration, 
he was not surpassed by any of the princes who 
preceded or fdlowed him. His reduction of 
Egypt annihilated the only power, which could 
^ectually and speedily co-operate with the 
Christian states, in order to oppose bis progress 
beyond the Danube, or in the Mediterranean. 
Europe, which fully experienced the injurious ef¬ 
fect of this important conquest, under the reign 
of Solyman the Second, bad reason to deplore 
the apathy that pervaded those kingdoms, which 
were most deeply interested in the fate of the 
Mammeluke Sultans. Persia was too far removed 
by its local position on the globe, to aflTord the 

* La Croix, Tol.i.p.j5 7—1Cantanir, z;*. KaeUet, 
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same assistance; and too weak or divided, to c H A P. 
sustain the shock of the Ottoman forces. Al» ^ ^ 

most every moment of Selit|n*s life after his ac« 
cession, became devoted to war j and it was be- 
lieved that policy, not less than ambition, pro- his 
pelled him to unremitting exertion. The for- views, 
midable body of the Janizaries, to whose revolt 
from Bajazet he owed his throne; if destitute 
of employment, might have again deprived him 
of the supreme power: the Sultan saw with 
pleasure, their numbers reduced to less than a 
third part of the force which they could boast, 
before his expeditions to Egypt and Persia. 

Of forty thousand, only about twelve thousand 
survived those destructive campaigns.^ 

To Selim the First was du^ the formation of 
the Turkish marine; and he constructed the 
arsen^ of Pera in the suburbs of Constanti¬ 
nople, as well as many of the most sumptuous 
edifices, by which the principal cities of his 
dominions were decorated % It is not ftom a Hbtatte 
prince of so fierce and martial a disposition, 
that we should naturally expect any protection 
of letters: but the ductility of his parts qua¬ 
lified him for every pursuit. His leisure, like 
that of his father Bajazet, was devoted to the 
sciences held in esteem among the Mahome¬ 
tans: even the composition^ of his poetry which 
remain, attest the variety and elegance of his 
talents. We are necessarily led to regret that ^ 
crimes so flagitious, and abilities so distinguish¬ 
ed, should have been blended in the same cha- 

^ lACnfac, voLL P.S5S. * IbU. p.jSo. 
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CHAP, racier; but, history, antient and modem, is fult 
. . of similar examples. The elder Dionysius, Sylla, 

nao. Catiline, and Tiberius, in antiquity; RicWd 
the Third, and Cromwell, to a certain degree, 
in our own annals; Csesar Borgia, and L.ouis 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, in those of Italy; but 
more than all these instances, the Corsican 
revolutionary Emperor qf the French; all may 
illustrate the proposition. Selim, who like 
Bonaparte, emulating the fame of Alexander 
and of Caesar, delighted in the perusal of the 
exploits which immortalized those princes; 
caused the Greek, or Roman historians who 
had commemorated them, to be translated into 
the Turkish language*. His genius survived 
in Solyman, his only son and successor. 

Suteof Before we enter upon a reign, the measures 
of which became peculiarly directed against 
liod. the Christian Powers, and whose effects were 
deeply, as well as lastingly felt tbrougbout all 
Europe; it is indispensable to survey the state 
of those kingdoms or coOhtries, which by their 
situation lay most exposed to the Ottoman 
arms. Scanderbeg, so long the terror of the 
Turks, was no more, and his little principality 
of Epirus had been swallowed up in the domi¬ 
nions of Selim. Hungary, on the other hand, 
had already declined from the point of eleva¬ 
tion and prosperity, to which it had attained 
under Matthias Corvinus. Not content with 
expelling the Turks, and confining them to the 
provinces beyond the Danube j that active and 

* Vanel,wi.ii. p.»*4. U Cn)K,Yd.i.p. 358. Cantojair,r?#, 173. 
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cnterprizing prince had enlarged his dominions c U A P. 
at their expence, by adding to thena Walachia, ^ . 

Moldavia, and BosniaBut, under Ladislaus 1510. 
his successor, and peculiarly during the mino- 
Tity of Louis the Second, who ascended the 
thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, only a short 
time before the accession of Solyman, the vigor 
of the government disappeared. Luxury, effemi* 
nacy, together with the vices of opulent states, 
had extinguished the generous and martial spirit 
by which the Hungarians had been previously, 
characterised: while the ignorance, or inatten¬ 
tion of the ministers who surrounded the young 
king, permitted the frontiers to lie open to 
invasion, or to remain unprovided with suffi¬ 
cient means of defence. [ 

Venice, like Hungary, by a singular fatality, Venice, 
had passed her meridian about the same period. 

The wounds, inflicted by the League of Cam- 
bray, which had nearly extinguished the Re¬ 
public itself, were recent and not yet com¬ 
pletely closed. A calamity, in its nature still 
more irremediable, the discovery of a passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope by the Por- 
tugueze, had subverted the foundations of 
their commerce; the only permanent and solid 
support of their wealth or national considera¬ 
tion : nor were the Venetians any longer able 
to repair their losses, with the celerity and 
facility which they had displayed under Ma¬ 
homet and Bajazet, in the preceding cen- 

^ Saqrt Ifitt. d’Hoogri^ voLi* p*a»9-*a40f 

f Sacyi reL L p« % 4 Zf »49* 
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CHAP. tury. But, as if to occupy the place left vacant 
by the decline of two such powerful- stat^ 
tsto. justly considered to constitute the bulwarks of 
Quriw ■ Germany and of Italy, Charles the Fifth bad 
** arisen j who, by the possession of Naples, Si- ■ 
cily, and Sardinia, when added to his patrimo^ 
nial inheritance of Spain and Austria, sustain¬ 
ed by the treasures of the New World, was 
equally interested, as he was able to extend 
protection to his vast dominions. 

In the interval of near forty years which bad 
elapsed between the death of Mahomet the Se¬ 
cond, and the beginning, of Solyman’s reign; 
the successors of St. Peter had likewise, in addi¬ 
tion to their spiritual authority, acquired no in- ' 
considerable degree of temporal power. Alex¬ 
ander the Sixth, and his son Caesar Borgia, laid 
■the foundations of their territorial consequence: 
Ronw Julius the Second had disclosed the resources^ 
possessed by an enterprizing or ambitious pon¬ 
tiff; and Leo the Tenth aspired to hold the 
balance of Italy. Unfortunately for the repose 
and security of Europe, the new king of Spain, 
occupied at the commencement of his govern¬ 
ment, by insurrections in Castile; by negotia¬ 
tions or intrigues to procure the Imperial crown 
of Germany; and by contests of political, or 
personal animosity with Francis the iirst; was 
not yet at leisure to turn his principal force 
Conductor against the Turks. Leo, immersed in elegant 
15^* pleasures little suited to the sanctity of his office; 
slttracted by the lustre which bis protection of 
letters eminently diffused over his name; or en- 
XI gaged 
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gaged in hostile enterprizes to enlarge the patri- chap. 
mony of the churchy beheld without much ema- , ^ 

tion, the alarming conquests of Selim. Though 
his penetration enabl^ him to predict, that 
the extinction of the Mammeluke princes, and 
the reduction of Egypt, would be speedily fol¬ 
lowed by the invasion of Italy; yet he appears, 
down to the last moments of his life, to have 
attended solely to the aggrandizement of his 
family. Instead of exerting his influence to 
unite the Christian States against the common 
enemy, he contented himself with making pro¬ 
cessions, to avert the wrath of Heaven: and 
while his troops were employed in Lombardy 
against the French, he carried the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment, barefooted, through the streets ofRome^ 

. to deprecate the misfortunes which menaced 
the Holy See fl*om the Turkish arm^.' 

Under these circumstances so favorable to Accmioa 
his designs, Solymao acceded to the throne. 

The naturid elevation of his mind, together Second, 
with a thirst for glory, impelled him to great 
and daring enterprizes: while advantages which 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed, facili¬ 
tated their execution. The only son of Selkn, 
he beheld no competitor for the succession; and 
the empire was not convulsed, or thrown into 
disorder at his accession, by a contest between 
different claimants, as had happened at the 
close of the two preceding reigns. His educa- 
tioD, which had framed him for the fatigues of 

< Vanel^ roH^iL « 
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CHAP, government, had likewise expanded his under> 
XIX. standing. Selim, with a magnanimity which we 
cannot sufficiently admire, had neither banished 
litieiofthe him to Magnesia, nor to Iconium, as had been 
Sul. frequently practised by the jealousy of preced¬ 
ing Sultans; nor had he permitted Solyman to 
be brought up in the soft effeminacy of the Se¬ 
raglio, in ignorance of his duties, among slaves 
and eunuchs. Perceiving in him a disposition 
to receive impressions equally beneficial to him¬ 
self, and to his future subjects, Selim commit¬ 
ted his son to the care of the Bashaw Peri; 
who accustomed him betimes to the exertion of ' 
every manly and generous effort, while he ac¬ 
quainted his pupil with the interests of the dif- j 
ferent nations, whom be was one day destined to 
Hi$ admi- Command ^ The first acts of Solyman’s admi- 
uirtiation. nistration were equally dictated by wisdom, hu¬ 
manity, and policy. His restitution of the e^cts 
which had been unjustly seized or confiscated 
during his father’s reign, conciliated the affec¬ 
tions, while it excited the veneration of the 
people: his devotion, liberality, and courtesy 
completed the favorable impression.' 
i5ai. Animated by the dying exhortations of Selim, 
of as much as by bis own desire to accomplish the 
reduction of Hungary, he determined to attack 
Belgrade in person. The city was not unpro¬ 
vided in itself with the means of defence: but, 
the spirit which John Huniades had inspired 


* Vanel, ^.ii. p. agg, a89. KaoUei, 568. 
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Among his countrymen, when he repulsed Ma* chap. 
hornet the Second,near seventy years preceding, ^ 

had become extinct. Treachery aided the efforts 
of the Turks; and after a siege of ccmsiderable 
duration, rendered Solyman master of a place, 
justly considered as one of the strongest bar¬ 
riers against his power or encroachments\ Yet, 
such was the supine and lethargic security of 
the court of Buda, that even so important a 
loss, which menaced the existence of Hungary 
itself; far from spreading alarm, did not sus¬ 
pend the festivities in which the capital was 
immersed, during the nuptials of the young 
King, Louis the Second, with the Arch-duchess, 

Mary of AustriaIf the imbecility of his con- laactivity 
duct merits contempt, the folly and Inhumanity 
of his treatment of Solyman’s embassadqrs, ex- Hungary- 
cites indignation. Resenting on the minister^ 
of the Sultan, whom the laws of nations should 
have protected, the misfortunes occasioned by 
his own want of capacity or exertion } be sent 
them back to Constantinople, mutilated in a 
manner equally cruel and ignominious: white 
Solyman, satisfied with bis. present acquisition, 
and desirous of a temporary truce on the Hun¬ 
garian frontier, prepared to turn bis arms to¬ 
wards another quarter. “ 

Rhodes, so celebrated in the most remote is»». 
antiquity, the theme of Pindar, situated at the ^ 

Riioae** 

^ Cantemir^ p. lys, KiiolIet» p^s^ 9 * ^ Croixy vol«i. p«364 
«—>366. Sacy^ vol. i. p. 449* Veneli voL il p, 30Z—<>304. 

* Vanels voL iL p* 304* 

^ Suyi Yol* u pa M 9 * La Croixf yoLL p. 36^ 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 

ISZZ* 


ProtscQ* 

tkm V the 

ite^ 


entrance of the Grecian Archipelago, hear the 
coast of Asia, had long survived the fate of the 
numerous islands in its vicinity; its position 
enabling the knights by vrbom it was held, 
to molest and intercept the whole comnnerce of 
the Black Sea, as well as of the Mediterranean. 
Like Belgrade, having repulsed the efibrts of 
Mahomet the Second, Rhodes was regarded as 
impregnable. But, Solyjnan, stimulated bj a 
desire of atchieving an enterprize in which hh 
predecessors had failed, and irritated by the 
assistance which the Grand Master had sent to 
Tomanbai, Sultan of Egypt; commanded it to 
be invested by sea and land. His presence be> 
came necessary, in order to revive the ardor of 
the Janizaries} and after a siege of six months, 
during which every resource was Exhausted on 
the part of the besieged, the place surren- 
dered by capitulaticmWe cannot reBect 
without surprize, on the inaction of th^ Eu. 
ropean states, and tbeir indifference to so inva- 
luaUe a possession. Venice alone, alive to the 
important consequences of its fall, e<piipped a 
fleet for the relief of Rhodes} and if Adrian 
the Sixth, newly elected to the papal see on the 
death of Leo the Tenth, would b^ve dispatched 
the squadron on board of which he arrived at 
Ostia, to act in conjunction with the Yeoetians, 
it is probable tbat Solyman must have refai> 


• La Croix, vol. i. p. 366—37a. Cxntemir, p. 17S, 177. EnoUe^ 
p. 369— 600. Vanel, toI. ii. p. 306—338. 
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quished his attempt Bat, the pontiff edu. chap. 

. cated in the privacy and retirement of a Flemish 
university, was destitute of the elevation of ua*. 
character requisite for his new station. Charles 
the Fifth, in raising him to the highest emi« 
nence of spiritual power, only exposed the de* 
fects and incapacity, which might have lain 
concealed in the professor of Louvain, or in 
the Archbishop of Toledo. Rhodes was lost; Capture of 
while the Sultan, rendered more formidable by 
his success, seemed to regard his acquisition, 
as only the prelude to new and greater enter* 
prizes. 

The first object of his ambition was the con- 
quest df Hungary; and so avowed were his of 
intentions, that in order to commence the cam- Huogaiy. 
paign early in the year, he passed the preceding 
winter near the frontiers, at Belgrade. Yet, by 
an infatuation or negligence, of which there 
are few more fatal examples in history, no ade¬ 
quate preparations were made to sustain the 
impending attack. The temerity and precipi¬ 
tation of the young King’s subsequent conduct, 
completed his own disgraces, and accomplished 
the destruction of the Hungarian monarchy. 

After having committed the supreme command 
of his forces to an ecclesiastic, unskilled in the 
science of war; instead of wmting for the Ger¬ 
man and Transylvanian troops, which were oh 
their march to join him, he ventured with very 
inferior numbers, to advance and give battle 
to tibe enemy. The celebrated Mgagement of uas* 

® Vaadi toL iL p. 3 %$* 
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CHAP. Mohatz, near the banks of the Danube, was 
speedily decided in favour of the Turks ; and 
the death of Louis himself, who was suffocated 
BattUof in a raorasS, left the throne without a succes- 
**“’'***■ sor’’. From this sera, during more than one 
hundred and fifty years, till towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, no European king¬ 
dom underwent such a variety of calamities, as 
Caiamitiei Hungary. Desolated alternately by Christians 
and Mahometans ; the crown itself disputed by 
various competitors; the inhabitants, massa¬ 
cred, or swept away into slavery ; no trace re¬ 
mained of the glory and felicity which it bad 
enjoyed under Matthias Corvinus. 

The victory of Mohatz, however decisive, 
was not, however, productive of the immediate 
effects, naturally to have been expected from 
such an event. Solyman, compelled to quit his 
conquest, by an insurrection of the most alarm- 
ing nature which took place in Asia Minor, re- 
passed the Danube, and returned to Constanti¬ 
nople: while John Zapoli, Prince of Transylva- 
nia, and the Arch-duke Ferdinand, brother of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, whp were both 
successively raised to the Hungarian throne by 
their respective factions, continued to augment 
the general confusion". Oppressed by the supe¬ 
rior strength and resources of the Arch-duke, 
who, with the aid of the Germans, having 

V Sacy^ Yol.i. p. 25i-<-257. KnoUes^ p. 6ox—6oj« CantenuTi 
p. 180 Vanel, voLiu p. 341—348. 

^ Saqr> vpLL p. and p.a64—-a70. La Crob(> voUi. p. 
382. Vanel, rohii. p. 350—358. 
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already secured the succession of Bohemia, had chap. 
rendered himself master of the greater part of 
Hungary, Zapoli besought the protection of the ij,,. 

Turks. Solyman re'Sppearing after an absence 
of some years, traversed the kingdom as a con* 
queror; entered Buda, the metropolis; and with 
a disinterestedness or magnanimity rarely found, 
permitted the Transylvanian, his ally, to retain 
the supreme power, of which it was easy to 
have deprived him'. It was not till after the Reduction 
decease of Zapoli, that the Sultan, yielding to 
the dictates of his ambition, reduced Hungary into the 
into the form of a Turkish province, and trans* * 
formed the capital into a Mahometan city, province. 
Buda then became the permanent residence of 
a Bashaw; the churches were converted into 
Mosques; and the Arch-duke Ferdinand, mas¬ 
ter only of some garrisons lying near the Aus¬ 
trian frontier, retained little more than the name 
and honors of a king. * 

Not satisfied with having subjected the Hun- Soiyman 
garians, Soiyman attempted to carry his arms invades 
beyond the limits of that kingdom, into Ger- 
many. Trusting rather to the terror which his 
reputation and presence inspired, than to the 
preparations demanded for so difficult an en- 
terprize, he even ventured to approach, and to 
invest Vienna itself. That city was in fact des¬ 
titute of almost ail the requisites for a'long, or 
a vigorous defence; and to the presumptuous 


^ Canteni'iTp p. 185. KnoIIesrp. 609. LaCroix^ vol.i. p.386— 
388. Sacy, vol i. p. 271. 

t Sv:y, voLL p. 296 —jOif. La CroIx> rol.i. p. 434-^436. 
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negligence of the Turks, who omitted to biinjg 
battering cannon of a sufficient size, rather than 
to the skill or ability of the besieged, was due 
the repulse which the Sultan sustained *. Kan 
Mustapha, the Grand Vizier of Mahomet the 
Fourth, who again besieged Vienna, about one 
hundred and fifty years later, miscarried in like 
manner only from his own consummate igno* 
ranee, procrastination, and want of exertion. It 
is curious to reflect how narrowly the capital of 
Austria, long the residence of the German eni> 
perors, while the German empire survived, es¬ 
caped from passing under the Ottoman domi¬ 
nion, Hke the metropolis of the Greek empire. 
We have seen Vienna twice entered, once in 
1805, and again in 1809, by a more subtle, 
ferocious, and formidable chief, than either 
Solyman, or Kara Mustapha. The Turkish Sul* 
tan never undertook during his long reign, to 
repeat so hazardous an experiment; and he 
always, when speaking of Vienna, denominated 
it his disgrace and ignominy The conquests 
of the Turks were bounded by Presburg, to 
which place Ferdinand transferred the seat of 
government; nor was he, though continually 
defeated in his endeavours to recover Buda, at 
any period totally ejected from some portimr 
of Upper Hungary. 

The distance of the Austrian provinces, from 
the capital of the Ottoman sovereigns; the 

' PfeSU, voL ii. p. 145. KnoUei, p. Sio—Castanifr 
p. 190—193. Ia Croix, voL L p*390-^39S< voL h. p.3«o 

— 365 * , 

* Butlwquii EpUtolit. EpUtoh (purta, P.3S4. 
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climate, Mrhich was too severe for troops ha* c h A 
bituated to the warm, or temperate regions of ^ 

Asia; and the bravery of the Germans, who 1^,9. 
were compelled to defend their dearest pos¬ 
sessions;—all these ciroimstances conspired 
to check the M^ometan progress, far more 
than the arms, or efforts of the house of Aus¬ 
tria. The German empire was in a great mea¬ 
sure abandoned to' its destiny, by the Empe¬ 
ror Charles the Fifth, notwithstanding the ob¬ 
ligations imposed on him from his quality of 
its chief, as well as from proximity of blood to 
the King of Hungary, his brother Engaged 
in expeditions of personal glory, to the coast 
of Africa; attentive to the defence and pro¬ 
tection of his Italian dominions; or reduced to 
oppose the invasions of Francis the First; he 
rarely appeared in the empire, and made only 
feeble exertions for its preservation. Even 
when the contributions of the German princes RavagM 
and states, had placed him at the head of an 
immense army, with which he might have en- Turks, » 
tered Buda, and reconquered the kingdom; 
neglecting the favorable occasion, he permitted 
Solyman to retreat unmolested to Constanti¬ 
nople If the Turks could not subject, they 
were allowed to desolate the empire: Styria, 
Moravia, and Silesia, were repeatedly inundated 
by barbarous troops of Janizaries, who carried 
off the wretched inbid>itants; while the cavalry, 

‘ Busbeq. Epist. p. 385. 

7 Pfieffels yoLiiap^iiOa Vane^ TohiL p Knollet, 
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CHAP. Still more enterprizing, penetrated b^eyond 
Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria, and spread 
consternation to the borders of Franconia *. It 
must be owned, that under Frederic the Xhird, 
the Imperial dignity appears scarcely more de¬ 
graded or insulted, than at the time when it was 
vested in Charles the Fifth, the most powerful 
monarch in Europe, King of Spain, and maater 
of the American continent. 

*533— The whole reign of Solyman may be said to 
Njivlfen- passed in hostilities, ’ rarely intermitted, 
terprizet of against the two branches of the house of Aus- 
Soiyman. While his armies overran Hungary and 

Transylvania, the Turkish fleets carried terror 
tbro’out every part of the Mediterranean. Even 
the internal dissensions and domestic feuds of 
the Seraglio, or the distant and unfortunate 
expeditions undertaken against Persia, did not * 
Barbaras, long suspeud the animosity of the Sultan. Bar- 
barossa, the ablest naval commander of the age, 
who, from the condition of a simple Corsair, had 
become admiral and Captain il^shaw; perpe¬ 
tually hovered over the coasts of Naples, Sicily, ' 
Sardinia, and Spain. It wonld be difficult to 
calculate the enormous amount of the damages, 
sustained from the ravages of this celebrated 
pirate, during near fourteen years, that be oc¬ 
cupied his station at the head of the Turkish 
navy. It would be much more painful to re¬ 
capitulate, or to particularize the calamities,, 
inflicted by him on the defenceless natives of 

■ LtCnixt voLL p.396. Vanel, voLii. p.3;3 — 376. 
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the various islands, which are scattered from chap. 
Ivica and Majorca, to the entrance of the Adri- ^ , 

atic; as well as at Reggio, Messina, and every, 1533— 
part of Calabria, or Apulia *. The superiority 
of the Turks under Solyman's reign, is in no 
respect more forcibly proved, than in these in* 
human and frequent depredations, from which 
all the exertions of Charles the Fifth could not 
protect his subjects. Andrew Doria, who com* Supwio- 
manded the Imperial fleet, seldom ventured ^Tark* 
to engage, and never vanquished Barbarossa; idi iiect«. 
though the Spanish gallies were joined on va* 
rious occasions, by those of Venice, and of the 
papal see. Far from making any impression 
on the Ottoman empire, the confederates only 
aggravated their misfortunes, by loading each 
other with recriminations, and charges of cow* 
ardice, or treachery. It may in fact be justly 
doubted whether Doria, notwithstanding his 
high merit, considered as a citizen of Genoa, 
did not betray, or desert the common cause; 
peculiarly in the famous action which took 
place between the two fleets, near La Frevesa, 
on the coast of Albania. The Venetians were Ffcbie«f- 
so convinced of his disinclination, if not re- 
pugnance to attack Barbarossa, notwithstanding timpew* 
the advantageous circumstances under which **** 
he might have forced , the Turkish admiral to 
hazard a battle; that they thought it advkeable 

* La Croix, xoLi. p.400—408, and p.410, and p.4ia_4i6. 

Vaad, rota. p. 37 ^ 3 * 5 , uxl P* 39 »-“ 399 » .•»! p.409—415, 
and p. 4*0— 43 »!' KnoUw, p. «3i—S43» •"«> p. 683—691. Lai». 
fiar, Tii. ix. p. 3ao—347. 
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c H A F. to malce a separate peace, upon any terms. It 
^ ^ was procured from the Sultan, not without di^ 

•sss— ficuhy, by a cession of their last valuidale poe> 
>539* sessions and fortresses in the Msrea; acooin* 
panied with the renunciation of frieir ri^^t to 
fourteen islands of the Archipelago, which bad 
been previously captured by Solymao.*’ 

X540— Charles, tho* abandoned by his ally, nevertbe. 
less continued the war} but, with little gioijr, 
tint of and less advantage. The expedition which, at 
an early period of his reign be undertook agamst 
Tunis, had been crowned with signal success; 
and the brilluuicy, as well as seeming disinte¬ 
restedness of the enterprise, conduced to raise 
his reputation. He appeared on that occa«on, 
in an elevated point of view, as the champion 
and protector of all the Christian states. But, 
the benefit resulting from the capture, proved 
transitoiy; Tunis being reconquered in a 
years by the Moors, who instantly claimed the 
UnMcceu protection of the Porte. In his attempt upon 
Algiers, the Emperor not only rejected eveiy 
against exhoitation of Doria, who dissuaded him from 
commencing it, at so unpropitious and advanced 
a season of the year} l^t he sacrificed at the 
most critical juncture, the interests of his bro¬ 
ther Ferdinand, and all the duties imposed on 
him by his imperial station. It is dear that 
Hungary might not only have been conquered, 
but that the Turks would have been driven be¬ 
yond the Danube, into Servia and Bulgaria, by 

* Lrag^, ToLix. P.551.-579. KnoUe*, p.$9i—<94. 'Ca». 
tniMr, p.904, Valid, p.440—450. Ladou^ roLL p.4to— 

aaa. 
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the army which \ras swallowed up iu the waves, chap. 
dr exterminated by the Moors, on the coast of . 
Africa. * 

Instead of retaining Tunis, or subjecting 
Algiers, he found himself unable to defend his 
Own' dominions. Barbarossa committed his. 
annual accustomed ravages, from the entrance 
of the Adriatic, to the straits of Gibraltar; 
returning in triumph to Constantinople, laden 
with slaves and plunder. The fleet of France 
having formed a junction with that of Solyman, 
they carried, on their joint depredations or hos¬ 
tilities against Nice, the Tuscan coast, and 
every power allied with, or subject to Spaing 
If we try the measure embraced by Francis the amimw 
F irst and Henry the Second, in thus forming 
so dose and offensive an alliance with the Sul- Uagtaas 
tin, by the feelings, prejudices, and modes of 
thinking universally adopted in the sixteenth 
century, which constitute tbe only just crite¬ 
rion j we shall find it difficult or impossible not 
to affix to it our condemnation. The antipathy 
which then subsisted between the followers 
Mahomet, and the Christians; the ferociQr, or 
rather, inhumanity which marked the former, in ^ 
their treatment of the unfortunate victims who 
fitil into their hands; together with the sacrifice 
of every generous or magnanimous sentiment, to 
tile gratification of thdr animosity against the 
Emperor Charles the KAh; — have justly con¬ 
duct to raise the indignation of posterity 

* La Crois, vol. i. p. 4*6—^418. Kndle*, p. 718—724. 

4 KadlM, p. 734, 733, and p. 743.^743. Cantemir, p. 203, 206. 

. Vaaa^ roL a. p. 434—460. LaCroii^ ToLi. p. 428—434.- 
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CHAP, against those sovereigns. The French did not 
even derive benefits from the connexion, by 
any means commensurate to the scandal which 
*544" it excited thro'out Europe: while on the other 
hand, the calamities inflicted by Barbarossa, 
Dragut, and the Turkish commanders, rather 
fell upon individuals, than affected materially 
the power of Charles himself. Nice, after a 
long siege, repulsed the combined forces; and ^ 
the services performed by Sblyman’s troops, 
became infinitely overbalanced by the odium, 
which their junction with the naval forces of 
France produced. I 

ts 4 s— Notwithstanding tlie splendor of the Otto* 

. RewM empire under Solyman's able administra* 

tion, and the terror inspired by his arms, he was 
not exempt from the reverses and misfortunes 
attached to human afi&irs. In his first expe* 
dition against Persia, he was compelled to eva¬ 
cuate Bagdad with precipitation, pursued and 
harassed by the enemy; nor even in bis se¬ 
cond more proq)erous invasion of that country, 
does he appear to have derived any solid acqui¬ 
sition of power or of glory*. A^l his efforts in 
person, at the head of a vast army, supported 
by the fleet under Barbarossa, to take the ci^ 
of Cori’u from the Venetians, proved ineffec¬ 
tual, for the capture of that last bulwark of 
Segeof the Adriatic'. But, more than any of these 
****“• events, the repulse of his choicest troops, and 
of the flower of the Janizaries, before Malta; 

* Cantemir^ p, aop^ixx. 

f Laugier^ voLix, p. 486—494* La Croixg toL L p. 4 xa« 
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While it raised the fame of the knights, who chap. 
could so long defend an inconsiderable island . 

against his utmost exertions, covered him with 1545— 
confusion. The whole force of the Turkish 
empire, by land and sea, was drawn out against 
a barren rock of the smallest size; the only 
defence of which consisted in the invincible 
valor of its garrison, commanded by La Valette, lu de- 
the Grand Master of the order. We have seen 
in our own times, as late as 1782, the combined 
military and naval power of the two branches 
of the house- of Bourbon, France and Spain, as* 
sembled in like manner before another rock.; 
that insulated mountain upon which stands 
Gibraltar. We have beheld Eliott emulate, 
perhaps even surpass, the fame of La Valette; 
while Charles the Third and Louis the Six* 
teenth, suffered all the humiliation of Sotyman 
and Mustapha. It is thus that history ofiers 
a perpetual renewal of the same images, and 
the same events, in different ages of the earths B^pube of 
The knights of Malta were long abandoned by **** 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, and the other 
Christian states; but, their courage surmounted 
the rudest assaults. The Spanish fleet did not 
in fact appear off the harbour, till Mustapha, 
the Bashaw who conducted the operations of 
the si^e; wearied with repeated and fruitless 
efiforts, had determined to withdraw his dispi* 
rited and diminished forces from the place.' 

Such was the humiliation attached to the de* 
feat, that he did not venture to meet the popular 
resentment on his^return, by entering the port 
DD 3 of 
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c H A P. Constaotinople during the dty: his vesseb 
took advantage of the obscuritj of the nij^t, to 
cooceal their sbaihe and disapfKnntment. * 

X56A A repulse* distinguished by circumstances of 
such ignominy and loss* which affected Soly- 
man in the most sensible manner* may be said 
to have accelerated the t^mination of bis reign. 
Like Charles the Fifth* fortune seemed to for¬ 
sake him as be drew towards the close of his 
splendid and eventful career. Corfu and Malta 
were to the Ottoman Sultan* the Jmupruck and 
the Met* of the German Emperor. In one re¬ 
spect* however* they appear dissimilar. Charles* 
having survived the vigor of his mind* became 
unequal to the cares or the weight of govern¬ 
ment. Solyman on the contrary* preserved all 
the'energies of his character to a much later 
period of life* than that at which Charles's ab¬ 
dication took place. Animated with the de¬ 
fire of vengeance for the disgrace sustained bor 
fore Malta* be shook off the infirmities of age; 
and at a period when repose is equally desirable* 
as it is necessary* putting himsdf' at the head of 
his troops* he entered Hungary so often deso- 
bifew lated, and sat down before the town of Sigeth. 
***** We. have witnessed in 1778, the samo energy 
exhibited at the same age* by Frederic the 
Great* when he opposed the seizure of a part of 
Bavaria by Joseph the Second. Under the wdla 
of Sigeth, rendered memorable in histoiy by thie 
event* Solymap expired; and victory* which with 

- • LaCroiXs toLL p« ^18—534* KnoUetf p. 793^.8i8. Vinela 
viLii. p.499— 
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some exertions had so eminently attended him chap. 
living, accompanied him beyond the grave. His . . 

death being concealed by the Vizier, till the ar* xjM. 
rival of Selim his successor in the camp; Sigeth 
after resisting till the last extremity, was storm* 
ed and taken by the Janizaries There exists 
a singular conformity between the characters, 
the actions, and the deaths of Edward the first 

WArd tlio 

of England, and of Solyman the Magnifioemt. 

Both were princes of eminent endowments of 
mind, martial, inured to war, and familiar with 
victory. Edward was the scourge of Scotland, 
as Solyman was of Hungary. The former sub¬ 
jected Wales; the latter reduced Greece to his 
obedience. Both alike breathed their last, at the 
advanced period of seventy years, in the camp; 
Edward, on the borders of Scotland, which un¬ 
fortunate country he was preparing to ravage for 
the fourth time, when death arrested him; pre¬ 
cisely as the Sultan meditated to have done by 
the Hungarians. With the life of each prince, 
victory seemed to desert their respective people. 
Bamockboum under Edward tbe Second, an¬ 
swers to Lepanto under Selim the Second. 

It is not sufficient to say of Solyman, that be Character, 
was, on a comprehensive view of bis character, 
tbe greatest Sultan who has reigned over the Setynan. 
Turks. He Was un^estionabty one of the 
most illustrious princes of tbe sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; pomessing *many qualities, equally cal¬ 
culated to promote the felicity, as to augnsent 

Sacy, toL ii. p. 39—51. La Croiz, ToLi. p. 534—538. Vand, 
vol. ii. p. 503—507. Cantemir, p. S15, aiS. Kaellca, p. 819-833. 
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CHAP, the glory of his people. His regajrd to jus> 
. , tice, which was inflexible, knew lio distinction 

1566. between Christians and Mahometans. Natu¬ 
rally clement, his acts of cruelty are more to 
be imputed to the genius of his age and nation, 
than to the ferocity of his nature. Abstinent 
in his diet, simple in his manners, and an 
enemy to every species of excess j he neither 
indulged in the use of wine, nor was ever at 
any period of his life, suspected of a propensitj 
to the unnatural pJeasures, common among the 
Asiatics'. His rigid discipline, sustmned by 
military talents, inspired the Janizaries with re¬ 
spect and veneration: that fierce soldiery never, 
dared, even under any circumstances, to pro^ 
ceed to acts of violence; and his death was be¬ 
wailed by them, as the most irreparable loss to 
the Ottoman empire. Formed for war, he yet 
loved and cherished the arts of peace: capable 
of love, he was too easily enslaved by the ob- 
crimM of jects of his aflection. The celebrated Roxalana, 
*“****“^ with whom he divided his throne, and whose 
history or supposed adventures have furnished 
ample subject for fiction, abused her ascen¬ 
dancy over him. Her jealousy, or her desire 
to open a way to the diadem for her own 
children, produced convulsions in the empire^ 
and polluted the Seraglio with blood. 

Mustapha, the eldest son of Solyman by one 
of his concubines, whose qualities rendered bim 
peculiarly obnoxious to her resentment or ap¬ 
prehension; and who is depictured as highly 

■' Buibe^ Bjkt. p. 10;, toS. 
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accomplished, brave, and virtuous; was stran. chap. 
gled in the imperial tent, by the immediate or- 
der, and under the eyes of tlie Sultan *. Baja- 
zet, his brother by Boxalana, terrified at the 
fate of* Mustapba, and apprehensive of a simi¬ 
lar destiny after the decease of Solyman, took 
up arms. The tears and entreaties of Iloxa- 
lana induced his father to pardon him; but, 
when her deatli had deprived him of so power¬ 
ful an intercessor, he was compelled to fly into 
Persia, ^vhere he did not long receive protec¬ 
tion or support. The Sophy, alarmed at the D«tiu of 
menaces, and softened by the presents of the Musiapha 
Turkish Emperor, permitted the unfortunate * 
Bajazet to be strangled in prison. We cannot 
doubt that if either of these princes had suc¬ 
ceeded to the vacant throne, he would probably 
have directed bis arms, not against a detached 
island of: the Venetian dominions, of small 
comparative importance, such as was Cyprus; 
but, against Austria and Germany. In conse¬ 
quence of their successive deaths, Selim, the 
only surviving sou of Solyman by Koxalana, 
became the undisputed heir to the Ottoman 
dominions'. In Busbequius,thc most aflectiug 
particulars are to be found, of Mustaplia’s and 
of Bajazet's respective end. We are, how- 
ever, so little acquainted with the interior of 
the Turkish Seraglio; and the information ac- 

‘ KnoUe*, p. 767—78*- Van«l, vol.u. p 497,493. La Crois, 
vot L p, 466—480* Bu&beq. Eplit. p. ja—64. 

‘ Buibeq. Epiatoix, p-t >3—139, and p. * 14 —* 44 , and p,>6t— 

>63, and p. »«7—»7f, p. 34«— 331 , 
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CHAP, quired or transmitted us, of its intrigues, its 
^ ^ crimes, and its transactions, is so doubtful; 

156S. that even on such high authority, we ought 
to peruse them with some distrust. 

Power of In power and reputation, Solyman held the 
tiieSoitao. place among the European sovereigpaa, 

thro*out the course of his long reign. We 
conceive nothing more dignified and majestic, 
than the picture of the Sultan, receiving the 
embassadors of the Emperor Ferdinand the 
First, in 1554, at Amasia. -It is drawn bj 
Busbequius himsdf, who performed the princi* 
pal part on that humiliating occasion. In pe*. 
rusing his description, we are reminded of Cy¬ 
rus and of Arsaces, of Tameriane and Ztngis ; 
the conquerors of Asm at diflerent periods of 
time, whose arms and presence diffiised t^rar 
over so large a portion of the globe. To at* 
tempt a trandation of the passage, would dtrest 
it of* all its beauty and originality. —** Sed, ille 
** nec orationem, nec radones nostras, nec man- 
** data, animo, aut fronte satis beiugna, suss 
** cepit. Sedebat ipse in solio perquam humili, 

** ab humo hand altiore uno p^. Erat illod 
** instratum pretiosissiiDa, plurimaque veste 
«« stragula, pulvinisque exquisite opere ehbo- 
** ratis. Juxta erant arcus, et sagitts. Frons, 

** ut dixi, minime Iseta, tristisque in Tuhu} sed, 
CoBtp^ ** tamen, plena majestatis wveritas*.** If 

compare this portrait of Solyman, with the pic- 
vidiCww, tore left us of the Roman Emperor Cams, to¬ 
wards the end of the third centuiy of die 

* Boibeq. Ej^ p. pa 
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Christian era, giving audience in his camp, to < 
the embassadors of Varanes, King of Persia, 
we sbali not hesitate to adroit the vast supe¬ 
riority of the Ottoman Sultan*. In Carus, we 
trace only the hardy simplicity of a veteran 
general, inured to fatigue, and accustomed to 
privations. But, Solyman, who blended the mo¬ 
narch with the soldier, united the majesty of the 
throne, with the rough austerity of the camp. 
Habituated to triumphs during more than forty 
years, his mind never became indecently elated 
by success^ nor the serenity of bis features af¬ 
fected by any external circumstances. With 
the same apparent calmnMS and composure, he 
inarched to quell the insurnectkm of his son 
Bajazet; and bdield the aqitive fleet of Philip 
the Second, conducted into the harbour of Con- 
etantinople in 156s, after the ignominious de¬ 
feat of the Spaniards at Geribes, on the coast of 
Africa. ® 

The glory of Charles the Fifth sinks on a 
.comparison with that of the Mahometan prince: 
his triumphs over Francis the First at Pavia, or 
.over the membmrs of the confederacy of &nal- 
«ald at Mublberg, only augmented the humi- 
IMon of his defeats, when opposed to Soly¬ 
man,- .or to BarharasM. Reduced to suppli¬ 
cate the ministers of the Porte, for a truce, 
he obtained it, at the expence of bis pride 
and his interests. Ferdinand, King of Hun. 
gary, his brother, did not hesitate to descend 

* Gibbon’t Roman Emp. edit. toL ^ p. 94* 95. 

^ Buflbeq. p. 947, and p. 184* 
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c II A p. to Still greater mortifications; volontarily pur- 
. chasing a precarious, or ignominious peace, 

1566. by the payment of an annual tribute of thin; 
Grandeur thousand Ducats **. We may justly reji^nl the 
close of Solvraan*s life, as the period at wfaidi 

Uttoman » ^ 1 ^ • 

empire, at the Ottoman power and greatness had attained 
hisdeceuc. j^s summit. Though after his decease, the 
empire received some accessions of territoiy, 
as that of Rome did in a similar manner, subs& 
quent to the reign of Augustus ; yet, the foun¬ 
dations of its prosperity and stability became 
weakened. This change was not, boweKer, in¬ 
stantly apparent; and Europe long continued 
to regard with anxious terror, every equipment 
. or preparation for war made at Constantino^e. 

15M— Selim the Second, on whom devolved the va> 
cant sceptre, was ill calculated to sustain its 
and cha. majesty, or to augment the glory of the TurJtidi 
^ name and arms. Pusillanimons, indolent, and 
Sacond. dissolute, he neither put himself at the head of 
bis forces, nor attended to the administration of 
public aftairs. Equally unfit for the fatigues of 
a camp, or the occupations of the cabinet, he' 
passed his time in the excesses of the table, 
where he abandoned himself to the gratificatioa 
of bis passion for wine \ The victories, ss well 
as the defeats, which have rendered bk re^ 
memorable, were performed by others; and 
though he appeared not insensible to the exten* 
sion of his dominions, or to the success of his 

P La Croix, toLL ,.446. Bubeq.Epist. p.4^, 4^6, 
s Bu(beq.Eput.p. 93(1, and p.»75. 
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trcKtps, he comaiitted the toils of state to dele- chap. 
gates. Under a prince of such a character, we . . 

might naturally be led to imagine that Europe, 1^66— 
SO long desolated or invaded by Solyinan, would 
have tasted repose; and that Selim, content 
to maintain his father’s acquisitions, would not 
have attempted to effect new conquests. But, h* pro- 
as it is beautifully remarked by the elegant his-1“*' , 

torian of the ** Decline and Fall of the Roman cypro*. 

** Empire,” that “ the conquest of Britain, 

“ scarcely commenced by Julius, was renewed 
under the most stupid, prosecuted under the 
** most flagitious, and completed under the 
“ most timid of the Ciesarsso did it liappen 
among the Turks. However unwilling, him¬ 
self, to quit the enjoyments of the Seraglio, 

Selim’s ambition was easily inflamed; and the 
apparent facility of adding Cyprus to his nu¬ 
merous provinces, seems to have formed the 
principal, or only reason, which induced him 
to commence hostilities on the Venetians, to 
whom that beautiful island belonged. The $ute of 
Republic, declining in her strength and com- **^p“**' 
merce; conscious from experience, how slender njee. 
w’as the assistance which she had. derived from 
Charles the Fifth, when engaged in former con¬ 
tests with the Turks, and averse to war; had 
little reason to expect that Philip the Second 
would act with greater liberality or sincerity. 

The Emperor Maximilian the Second, desti¬ 
tute of resources to support a contest against 
Selim, refused to take any part in the quarrel; 

and 
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CHAP, and no other European power could extend 
XIX. ^ effectual aid. 

1570. Convinced of the validity and force of these 
obvious reflexions, the Senate, anxious to avert 
the rupture, made every offer calculated to ap¬ 
pease, or to conciliate the Sultan; but, as the 
cession of the island itself could alone mollity 
the Divan, and produce an accommodation, 
the Venetians prepared for a vigorous defence \ 
Atuck of Nicosia, one of the principal cities of Cyprus, 
taken by the Turkish forces, after a siege 
of short duration: but Famagosta, the capital, 
sustained a long and obttinate attack, in defi¬ 
ance of every effort on the part of the Maho¬ 
metans. The combined fleets of Philip, Venice, 
and the Holy See, having meanwhile assembled 
on the coast of Caramania} only unanimity 
or inclination were wanting, to have enabled 
them to obtain a decisive advantage over the 
enemy, dispersed thro*oat Cypms, and occo« 
pied in reducing the capital. It may however 
be asserted, that the King of Spain did not sin¬ 
cerely desire the elevation, or even the extrica¬ 
tion of the Republic; and the Spanish com¬ 
mander, on pretexts the most futile, refused to 
Capture of hazard a general engagement *. Enconraged 
Fama- g^Q|J evident proofs of dissension or inca- 

pacity among the allies, the Vizier resumed 
the enterprize on Famagosta, with encreaaed 
alacrity; and notwithstanding the intrepidity 

' Laugierp vol. x. p. 151—176. 

* Ibid. p. X77-^x86p aod p* 19^-^979 *fid^ p* I** 

CroiSf i. p* 566—5^^ KnoUetp p. 

mani- 
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manifested by the Venetian commander, Bra- chap. 
gadino, the place capitulated. The articles, 
violated by the Janizaries, were eluded by Mus- 
tapha, their general; who sullied his acquisi¬ 
tion, by the most perfidious, as well as inhuman 
treatment of the garrison and inhabitants. They 
were massacred, or reduced to slavevy ; while 
Bragadino himself expired by a punishment 
equally cruel and ignominious. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, little more than Battle nf 
two months after the reduction of Cyprus, took 
place the celebrated battle of Lepanto, fought 
near the same shores where Octavius had van¬ 
quished Mark Antony at Actium. Don John 
of Austria, impelled by his own passion for 
glory, and at the hazard of his brother Philip’s 
indignation, engaged the whole naval force of 
Selim, commanded by his ablest officers. He 
obtained a signal victory; only about thirty gal- 
lies under Ulucciali, having escaped the gene¬ 
ral destruction. If the advantage had been im¬ 
proved with celerity, the Turkish empire might 
probably have been shaken to its basis, or,even 
possibly subverted. The Sultan possessed nei¬ 
ther fortitude, courage, nor resources of mtnd. 

In Constantinople the alarm exceeded descrip- ConM«ma. 
tion ; Selim, who was absent at Adrianople 
when the intelligence arrived, hurrying to the 
capital, overcome with terror and despondency. 

The passage of the Dardanelles, unfortified, 

* La Croix» voh p. 5^3^566* Cuicemir^ p. 33^. V«ndi 
vd.!iL p.5$—Lauder, tol* p, 

— 344 ' 
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or in a state of neglect, the result of securitr, 
might have been forced without difficulty; 
and no obstacle except the advanced season 
of the year, presented itself to impede tlve pro¬ 
gress of the victorious confederates. But, in¬ 
ternal jealousies and jarring interests, formed 
insurmouBtabie impediments to their joint ope¬ 
rations. Instead of improving the victory, 
they were occupied in dividing the spoil. Par 
from approaching Constantinople, they seem 
only to have conquered, in order to retreat; 
and the Venetians alone remained at sea dur¬ 
ing some time longer". It can scarcely be 
believed that a detachment of fifty vessels, sent 
by Don John immediately after the action, 
to reduce the little island of Santa Maura, Uie 
Leucadia of the Greeks, was repulsed, and 
compelled to retire. Not the smallest advan* 
tage seems to have been derived from one of 
the most glorious naval victories to be found in 
modem annals. No attempt was even made 
under these favorable circumstances, to recover 
Cyprus, or any part of tbe Morea. * 

Ulucciali, who might have been cut off by 
Doria, the commander of the Genoese gallies 
in the service of Spain, revived the courage of 
the Sultan, by his appearance at Constantino¬ 
ple: being instantly declared Captain Bashaw, 
Selim committed to his ability the fate of the 

“ Laugkrs toI. x. p. 244— »5». Croixf vol. p. 574— 

sBo, CantenuTa p, atj—KnoUety p. 873—886. 

* l4t Croixf vol.i. p. 578. Laiigkri yol. x. p. xjo, ajx. VaaA 
vol iii. pt So. 

Otto- 
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Ottoman empire. We cannot help conceiv* c H a. p. 
ing a high idea of the resources and energy . 

tlien possessed by the Turks, when we find that 157a. 
in less than eight months after the battle of 
Lepanto, a fleet more numerous, and equally 
well equipped with the former, was fitted out, 
and sent against the Christians’'. Ulucciali,, 
who by his prudence, skill, and dexterity, 
proved himself deserving of the important de« 
posit entrusted to him; successfully eluded the 
attempts repeatedly made by the Venetians, to 
force him to a second general engagement. It 
is however incontestable, that the Turkish gaU 
lies were constructed of materials deficient in 
the most essential requisites; that they’ were 
ill provided with cannon; and manned with in¬ 
experienced sailors, dejected by their recent 
defeat *. Blocked up within the port of Mo- Pe»ce be- 
don in the Morea, they most either have ha- 
zarded an action under manifest disadvantages, Selim the 
or must have surrendered at discretion to the ®****“*' 
tK)mbined fleets; if the Spanish admiral, by with¬ 
drawing his division, had not opened a passage 
for their escape *. It is probable that in this 
act, he only obeyed the positive OTders of the 
court of Madrid. The Venetian commander 
vainly implored of him tlie delay of a few days; 
and the Senate, justly indignant at such treat¬ 
ment from their ally, hastened to conclude a 

y Laugiera toLx. p.a63- La Croix» voKL p.58a« 

* Vanda voL iii. p 84» 85* 

* Ibid. p. 85—89. CanteiDtra p. LaCroiXa vol.i p»s^ 4 f 
Knollesa p« 887<—90X. Laugierp voL x. p. a63—^7X. 
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CHAP, separate accommodation with the Porte; whic^ 
^ . government, far from rdaxing its demands, in 

tS7%- consequence of the late defeat, rather exacted 
greater concessions from the Republic. ” 
isii- Philip the Second continued nevertheless the 
contest, and Don John of Austria transferred 
Dm John the theatre of the war to Africa. Landing near 
of Anuria. Jig himself master of that city, as 

well as of Biserta; defeated the Moors, and 
placed upon the throne a prince dependant 00 
Spain, in order to ensure his conquest, be 
caused a new fortress to be constructed; left 
a considerable body of Spanish and Italian 
troops in garrison; and then returned to Sicily, 
to enjoy the acclamations which attended his 
arrival. But this transitory triumph was sue* 
*574* ceeded by the most humiliating reverse. Uluc< 
ciali, and the Bashaw Sinan appearing on the 
Turk*. coast of Barbary with incredible celerity; not 
! only recovered Tunis, and the fort recently 
built by the Spaniards; but, carried the 
letta itself by storm, putting the forces found 
in it, to the sword. This citadel, taken by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth,. near forty years 
before, from Barbarossa; preserved at an im« 
mense expence, by the most watchful 
lance; as dear to the pride of the Spanish sove* 
reign and nation in that age, as Gibraltar is to 
the British, in the present century; was imme* 
diately demolished by the Turks, who returned 

Ltugiav Tol. S. fb Vaatl, voL HL n. £«—«». 

Kiudk^ p. 904, 901. 

viclo- 
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victorious to Constantinople Almost at the chap. 
same period, Walachia, which having revolted, ^ ^ 

under the conduct of its Waivode or prince, had *174. 
obtained numerous advantages over the Ottb» 
roan armies^ was anew subjected ; and the pro¬ 
vince experienced the severest treatment from 
their incensed and implacable masters'*. In 
every quarter the Turks having acquired a de¬ 
cided superiority, increased the respect or terror 
of the European powers, for their arms. Under Death of 
this blaze of glory, to which be had not in 
any measure contributed, Selim terminated his 
reign; carried off by a distemper, produced 
from his excesses, in the vigor of his age. Few 
princes have experienced greater political vicis¬ 
situdes, in the course of only eight years; and 
none was ever more passive, amidst the great 
events which distinguish the time when he 
lived. Amurath the Third, his son, succeeded 
to the empire. * 

The Turkish government, during the period Despotmn 
which we have reviewed, as well as at every ®^**9*' 

^ ^ ^ toman 5ul* 

other, can only be r^arded as a pure despotism, am. 

In a country destitute of hereditary nobility, or 
of any intermediate order between the sove¬ 
reign and the. people; whose inhabitants knew 
no respect for birth, distinct from employment; 


« La Croixs ▼d.i.p.588—590s and p.59a— S94» KiK>lloi,p.9oif 
9049 and p. 9149 9x5. Cantemirs p, aads aa7. VaneU vol. iii. p. 9a 
—98. 

^ KnoUet, p. 905—9x4. I#a Cixnx» toL L p* 5909 and p*594— 
59 ^ 

^ Ibid. p. 9x5. CanterntTf p. aa79 aa8« La Croixs p*594 
•^598. Vaatl>ToLiiLp.9S. 
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CHAP, where slaves, educated in the apartments of the 
Seraglio, were selected to fill the highest offices; 

1574. which was unacquainted with the existence 
of aay legislative, or deliberative assembly ; the 
will of the Sultan constituted the sbpreme law. 
Xoniteaf- But, indefinite as such an authority may ap> 
*** pear, it had nevertheless limits, not to be trans¬ 
gressed with impunity. The precepts of the 
Koran; the usages and customs sanctioned 
by prescription; the very prejudices of the 
Turks, could not be violated by the most able 
or tyrannical prince, without the hazard of de¬ 
position and death, as the immediate conse¬ 
quence. Like arbitrary power in every age, it 
was held by the most frail and precarious te- 
Tii« J am- nure; a military force. The Janizaries, who had 
signified to Bajazet the Second, their commands 
that he should descend from the throne, on ac- 
. count of his inaptitude for war, and his bodily 
infirmities, conferred the supreme authority on 
Selim the First. That able Sultan endeavoured 
systematically, to extinguish so powerful and 
dangerous a body of troops; but his reign did 
not prove of sufficient length, to carry into exe¬ 
cution the design which he meditated'. Under 
Solyman, they arrogated their antient right of 
naming, removing, or confirming the head of the 
‘ntirmu. empire. Notwithstanding the great endowments 
which he possessed, the perpetual hostilities in 
which he was engaged, and the rigid discipline 
that he enforced; Solyman was repeatedly on the 

r LaCroi*, ToLLp.35«. 

point 
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point of experiencing the fatal effects of their C HAP. 
indication. In 1553, after the execution of . , 

his eldest son Mustapha, strangled by bis or- i574« 
ders, in the camp near Amasia, on the Persian 
expedition i the troops mutinied, with loud cries 
demanding vengeance on the authors of his 
death. The personal appearance and exertions OonativM.. 
of the Sultan, aided by the distribution of 
money, with difficulty allayed, and averted the 
storm from himself*. Like the body of Stre- 
litzes in Muscovy, they ^s frequently deposed, 
as they elevated their princes to the supreme 
authority. 

At the commencement of every reign, like 
the Praetorian guards in antient Rome, they 
expected, or ex:acted a donative; and during the 
first days of the new government, it was custo¬ 
mary to accord the demands or requests which 
they thought proper to make, of every nature. 

On the accession of Solyman in 1520, they in¬ 
sisted that the Sultan should issue a decree, 
prohibiting all Christians in future to appear 
on horseback, in the streets of Constantinople\ 

It was not without difficulty, at these periods 
when the supreme power was'in some measure 
suspended, during its transmission from one 
prince to another, that the Janizaries were re¬ 
strained from plundering the capital; particu¬ 
larly the houses or shops of the Christian and 

8 LaCroizf Tol.i. p.470— 47 *« KaoUet} p. 764* VanelfVoLiuL 
p.5» 6* Busbeq. Epitt. p.581 59. 

^ Yanel^ toI. iL p* a 88 . 
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CHAP. Jewish merchants'. Solyoian, tho* he had do 
rival or competitor for the empire, as being tJie 
* only son of Selim the First} yet did not ven¬ 
ture to withhold the customary distribution cf 
imuntc- money, on his father’s death The most aiarm- 
ing insurrection took place among the troops, 
tiMcTtiw when Selim the Second, in 1566, presumed to 
Jaiuziriet. commence the functions government, before 
be bad satisfied their rapacious exactions. Not 
content with a prodigious largess, which he bad 
divided among them, they assembled tumul¬ 
tuously *, demanding the confirmation of all 
their privileges, together with a larger donative, 
before they would permit the new Sultan to 
enter the Seraglio^ Their insolence became so 
great, that Mahomet and Pertau^ the two prin¬ 
cipal Viziers, or Bashaws, attempting to mol¬ 
lify their resentment, nearly fell a sacrifice to 
their fury; suffering severely iinom the blows 
of the matchlocks or Harqu^Misses, with wltlcb 
the Turkish soldiery were armed. Selim, ter¬ 
rified and unable to resist, instantly made an 
ample distribution; after which they dispersed'. 
Amuratb the Third in 1574, extended and 
augmented all their immunities.'* 

Coneeai- Such was the apprehension entertained of 
excesses during the vacancy of the durone, 
oftheOno- that the decease of Solyman, and of Selim, 
were alike studiously concealed by the Viziers, ‘ 

* KnoUesa ^ Ibid. 

1 La Croixs vol. i. p.540. KnoUes^ p. 827^ 8a8« Yiaatly loL SL 
p.15. 

”* KnoOesi p. 9x9* 
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till their respective successors could arrive, and chap. 
take possession of the coital. In the former in- . ^ 

stance, as the army was engaged before Sigeth, 
at a great distance from the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and the place being reduced to extre¬ 
mity; it became on every account indispensable 
to keep the soldiers in ignorance of so impor¬ 
tant an event. In order to effect it, the grand Soiyman, 
Vizier did not hesitate to adopt the barbarous 
expedient of strangling the physician, who had 
attended Solyman in his dying moments *. The 
Janizaries having notwithstanding, entertained 
some suspicions that the Sultan was no more, 
the body was placed in a horseJitter, his custo¬ 
mary mode of conveyance; the curtains of 
.which being undrawn from time to time, the 
troops were permitted to see him at a distance; 
and as he appeared in a sitting attitude, habited 
as usual, the deception operated completely on 
them. It seems scarcelycredible, that his decease 
should have been thus conceided for more than 
six weeks, from the knowledge of the Janizaries. 

The fact only became divulged on Selim’s arrival 
in the camp, forty-six days after his father had 
expired°. The great Bashaws contrived to keep and Selim, 
all Constantinople in a similar ignorance of 
Selim the Second’s death, during twelve days, 
till his son Amurath, then a^ent in Asia, could 
reach the Seraglio No circusMtance can more 
forcibly demonstrate the awful nature of the 

* KndOess p. Saj. La Crobct vol. L p*i47* Saqr* vol. ii. p* 47 * 

^ Ibid. p. and p. Saqr» ▼ol.u. p. 479 and p. 5a. 

» y«l 9 Tniiii. P.S01. 
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CHAP, interval which took place between the decease 
MX. Qf Sultan, and the accession of his sue- 
^ 1574. ccssor^ 

Superiority Towards the close of Solyman*s reign, the 
Ottoman troops, who were justly regarded as 
trooi^in superior in disciplined valor,' to those of any 
Christian power; inspired a degree of terror, re- 
tury. specting which we can scarcely form an exag¬ 
gerated conception. From the banks of the Ty- 
gris and the Euphrates, to the western extremity 
of Europe, every nation had experienced in its 
turn, their intrepid courage, and their destruc¬ 
tive ravages. If, after the decease of Mahomet 
the Second, or of Solyman, the Turkish sceptre 
had devolved to a prince of activity, capable of 
maintaining in its utmost severity, the esta¬ 
blished discipline, and able to have led them in 
person against Germany or Italy; it is difficult 
to say what adequate barriers could have been 
opposed to the Mahometan arms and religion.. 
The extended frontier of Hungary, feebly de¬ 
fended by a tumultuous and refractory afmy, 
could not long have delayed the inroads of 
such invaders; the Austrian princes vainly at¬ 
tempting to rouse the German circles from their 
habitual apathy, and characteristic inaction^ 
Venice, unable to defend Cyprus, alarmed for 
V Candia and Corfu, ill sustained by Philip the 
Second, and sinking in her internal resources; 
might- have beheld a Turkish squadron riding 
triumphant in the Adriatic, or might perhaps 
have been necessitated to abandon the seat and 
capital of the Republic. The wfeakness and de- 

* 4 > bility 
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bility of the European states which bordered on chap. 
the provinces of Turkey, in particular of Hun- ***• 
gary, the Austrian dominions, and Poland; stood 1^74. 
wonderfully contrasted with the vigor, energy, 
and resources displayed by the Sultans. We may ’• 
see in the letters of Busbequius, the Imperial frontier, 
ambassador at the court of Solyman, the precise 
state, condition, and number of the Ottoman 
soldiery, between 1554 and 1562; at the close 
of Charles the Fifth’s reign, and under that of 
Ferdinand the First. He had repeatedly, du¬ 
ring the course of his humiliating and painful 
mission, been a spectator of their military skill; 
and he describes in glowing language, tiie for¬ 
midable aspect which they presented, when en¬ 
camped on the frontiers of Persia, as well as 
when drawn up, under the eye of their master, 
in the vicinity of Constantinople.** 

The Janizaries, strictly so denominated, do The Jam¬ 
pot appear to have exceeded twelve thousand; **"**' 
a part of whom were always retained near the 
person of the sovereign; the others being sta¬ 
tioned on the frontiers, or dispersed through 
the vast extent of the Turkish dominions’. 

We, who are accustomed to the prodigious 
numbers of modern armies, may account these 
small; but even at a late period of the sixteenth 
century, no European prince, except Philip the 
Second, possessed the pecuniary means of pay¬ 
ing great bodies of regular forces, and keeping Their 
them under the standard, in time of peace. 

4 Butbeq. EpUt. p. xo4i and p. 166, %6p 

^ Ibid, p* 231 and p. 24* 
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CHAP. While employed on active service in the fieM, 

. the Janizaries exhibited the moat exemplary 
1574. pattern of temperance, sobriety, and submission. 
A profound tranquillity reigned in their campo, 
where gaming, intoxication, and quarrels were 
unknown *. Water constituted' the only refresh¬ 
ment of the Ottoman soldier, who was not 
more restrained from the use of wine, by the 
prohibitions of the Prophet, or by the orders 
of bis geheral, than by habitual and constita- 
. tional abstinence. Their food, like that 
Asiatics in general, was equally simple j seem¬ 
ing more adapted to ascetics or hermits, than 
to nourish the liardy courage of veteran troops, 
accustomed to carnage, and familiarized to 
s<)briefy, conquest. Vegetables constituted their -piin- 
and gjpgi nourishment; and so slender a proportion 
of animal food was consumed among them, that 
Busbequius declares, four or five sheep to have 
been amply sufficient fot* the dailj consumption 
of near four thousand Janizaries*. The clean¬ 
liness of their camps, formed a striking contnot 
to the filth of the Christian armies in the six¬ 
teenth century, among whom scarcely any pre¬ 
cautions were taken, to prevent diseases and in¬ 
fection ". Gustavus AdolphiM, near sixty years 
later, when be landed in Pomerania, exhibited 
the first example of sobriety, temperance, and 
cleanliness observed among modem £urc^>ean 
troops. Even in the camps of Tilly and of 


* Busbeq, Epiit. p. ajp* 
^ IbkL p.a 50 * 


‘ Ibid* p. 2 Si» 
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Walstein, who commanded the forces of the CHAP. 
Emperor Ferdinand the Second, opposed to the j 
Swedish prince, every immorality and act of isn. 
violence or profligacy was tolerated. Strict 
attention, and unremitting care were exerted 
by the Turkish officers, to preserve the health 
of the troops; in a peculiar manner to pro¬ 
tect them from the inclemency of the weather, 
to which, as being mostly natives of a warm 
or sultry climate, they were greatly sensible. 

Their clothing was adapted for enabling them to ReguU- 
support the severity of Hungarian campaigns, 
in which the cold became frequently intense. 

Every tent held from twenty-five, to thirty Jani¬ 
zaries. The state supplied the materials of their 
dress, which was composed of cloth, and dis¬ 
tributed with the most rigorous impartiality. 

In like manner, and with a view to prevent 
complaint or imposition, the money in which 
• they received their pay, was not counted, but 
dealt put by weight, to each individual. * 

The bow and arrow constituted the fa\'orite Arm*. 
weapon of the Turkish soldier. From the age 
of seven or eight years, the youth being taught 
its exercise, they attained to a dexterity, ce¬ 
lerity, and precision in the use of it, which 
could scarcely have been exceeded by the Par- 
thians, so renowned in antiquity^. Nor were 
they less skilful with the spear. The cavalry, 
denominated Spabis, ofiered a superb spectacle 
to the eye, mounted on beautiful Cappadocian 


* Boibeq. Epitt p. 1759 ^ lUd. pa 4x09 azi* 
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Punish- 
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>, or Syrian horses, whose trappings were covered 
^ with gold, and inlaid with gems. The men 
wore defensive armor, and dresses of the most 
costly or splendid kind *. Fire-arms were little 
used by the Turks, before the end of Soly- 
man’s reign. Rustan, one of the Bashaws of 
that prince, attempted about the year 1550, to 
introduce matchlocks or Harquebusses, among 
the cavalry, during the Persian war: but the 
experiment did not suqceed*. The infantry 
however submitted to adopt them, though not 
without difficulty and reluctance. 

Among the punishments common in the Ot¬ 
toman armies, the most frequent was the 
scourge, from which the Janizaries themselves 
were not exempted. Death was inflicted on 
the common soldiers, for crimes of magnitude; 
but, by a distinction calculated to operate in 
the most powerful manner on the human miad, 
the Janizary could jiot in any case be deprived 
of life, or capitally punished. They were sup¬ 
posed to act from higher principles, than the 
fear of death, or the love of life. A sense of 
shame and of honor elevating them above both, 
directed all their sensibility towards the pre¬ 
servation of their military reputation, rank, and 
station. In cases of such magnitude or atrociQr* 
as to merit exemplary chastisement; after hav¬ 
ing been publickly degraded, they were depriv¬ 
ed of their arms and military Insignia; and after¬ 
wards banished to the distant garrisons, on the 

* Buibeq. Eput. p. uid p. Mj-— 

■ Ibid. p. 199, aoo. 
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frontier of Persia, Nubia, or Poland, there to c H A P. 
drag out a miserable, forgotten existence, amid ^ 
contumely and oblivion. Such a punishment, 
to the Janizary of the sixteenth century, must 
have been far. more severe than death. 

This formidable bpdy of infantry was princi- Wode of 
pally composed of, and recruited from, the 
Christian youth, scattered through the various 
provinces of the Turkish empire; annually 
brought in vast numbers, to Constantinople, 
from Hungary, Dalmatia, and Greece". After 
being exposed to sale, they were educated 
with the utmost care ^ inured betimes to * 

labor, fatigue, and the severest renunciations; 
instructed by masters, in all the exercises of the 
body, and in the practice of arms; till they 
were judged deserving of incorporation in the 
ranks of the Janizaries, or Spahis. Some chosen 
youths, distinguished by their personal beauty, 
or by the vivacity and pregnancy of their parts, 
were usually reserved for the Sultan, the Viziers, 
and Bashaws. They often rose in the Turkish 
court, to the highest honors, offices, and pre¬ 
ferments, civil, as well as military. Hungarians, 

Greeks, Sdavonians, even Germans, occupied 
places of trust and responsibility, commanded 
expeditions by land and by sea, desolated the 
countries from whence they derived their ori- 
^n, or disposed with unlimited power, of the 
Sultan’s authority and treasures'*. Charles the 

b Biubeq. Eput. p.ft56, >57. * lb|d. p. 108, 109. 

^ Bu$btq. Bp«t. p. »s 6 t »S 7 > EscUnutig de lUi^tari, p. 43* 
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CHAP. Fifth, and Ferdinand the First, found no op- 
ponents more formidable than the Christiana, 
thus naturalized, and received into the Turkish 
armies or councils. 

Discipline The terror inspired by the Ottoman arms in 
^erj!!**** sixteenth century, was principally due to 
the rigid military discipline, and exact tempe>. 
ranee, enforced by Solyman ; who gave in his 
own person, an example of the virtues which be 
■ enjoined to his soldiers. But, his death consti¬ 
tuted the term of their observance; and under 
Selim universal relaxation took place. The 
Sultan, when no longer present in the field, 
withdrew the greatest incitement to emu}ati<»> 
and valor. Solyman would not liave succeeded 
before Rhodes, if he had not repaired thither 
in person, and animated the operations*. To 
his incapacity of conducting the attack upon 
Malta, occasioned by his age and infirmities, 
may probably in some measure be attributed the 
ill success of the enterpnze. So devoted were 
the Janizaries to him, and so confident of vic¬ 
tory under his auspices, that they continued 
to believe themselves invincible, while he led 
Tempe- them against the enemy. The abstinence of 
Solyman from wine, in obedience to the Ma¬ 
hometan injunction, enabled him to compel the 
Severity of troops to practise the same renunciation. Such 
SoJymin. |jjg severity upon tins point, that in 1546, 
finding the inhabitants of Constantinople not 
only guilty of frequent intoxication, but uni- 


* LiCroixy vol. i. p.37Q» and p. 540. 
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versally occupied in the culture of the grape, chap. 
he issued the most rigorous edicts against the 
former practice; and in order to eradicate the 
latter, he caused all the vines in the vicinity 
of the capital, to be pulled up and destroyed 
Conscious nevertheless, that the use of the grape 
was not only in itself harmless, but beneficial, 
he at a subsequent period of his life and reign, 
encouraged, and even enjoined the cultivation 
of the vine *. Selim, who exhibited a very op* 
posite example from that of his father Solyman, 
was accustomed to pass whole days in a balcony 
of the Seraglio, which commanded a view of 
the sea, engaged in excesses of wine; at every 
glass that he swallowed, cannon being discharg¬ 
ed \ The troops soon caught, and imitated so 
pernicious an infection; but their reputation 
long survived their discipline: nor was it till 
towards the conclusion of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, that the Germans and Hungarians began 
to assert a decided superiority over the Otto¬ 
man armies. 

Under the reigns of Solyman and Selim, the 
blood of the Turkish troops was prodigally shed 
on every occasion. No account seems to have 
been made of the diminution of the human 
species; the ranks being speedily filled up by 
new recruits from Europe and Asia. The un- Lo«$ ct 
successful expedition against Malta, cost the 
lives of twenty-four thousand of their choicest 

f Li Croix, »^.i. ^.44*. « Bo^. Epbt. p.a95, 396. 

* Vane], rol. iti. p. 9S. Cantemir, p. aaS. La Croix, toI. L 
p-598- 
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CHAP, soldiers'. Even the conquest of Cyprus, wliich 
XIX. was only the triumph of brutal strength, ^utd 
superior numbers, was not obtained without the 
sacrifice of near sixty thousand men \ At Le- 
panto, it was calculated that thirty thousand 
Turks were killed, or made prisoners: an equal 
number fell in 1574* before Tunis and the Go- 
letta. Only the Ottoman empire could have 
sustained or replaced, such vast and repeated 
.Sehavioar losses'. The accusation laid to the charge of 
t**® Janizaries, that they violated all capitula* 
tions, and put to the sword the enemy who bad 
surrendered on terms, is undoubtedly too well 
founded in many instances. The cruelties exer¬ 
cised at Famagosta in 1571, which may be more 
justly imputed to Mustapha, the Turkish com¬ 
mander, than to the private soldiers; admit nei¬ 
ther of excuse, nor of extenuation “. But, that 
the Janizaries were capable of granting quarter, 
and even of extending protection to their ene¬ 
mies during the. heat of action, is evident by 
their behaviour in 1566, at the storm of Sigeth. 
Charmed witli the valor of the Hungarian gar¬ 
rison, they snatched many individuals from im¬ 
mediate death ; and rescued them from the scy- 
metars of their comrades, by placing their caps 
or bonnets on the -heads of such, as they 
desired to exempt from the indiscriminate car- 
nage." ' 

I KnoUet, p.8t7. ^ La Croix, voLi. p.574. 

^ La Croix, v«>U t p. ^78. Vanel, vol. iiL p. 7;, and p. 97. 
p# 883* 

" LaCroiXi voLLp.374« • KnoUes* p.8a3» 
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i Soljman, in all his' campaigns, brought into chap. 

I the field a numerous artillery j but the Turks 
\ were unskilled in the art of attacking fortifica'. isj4. 

I tioos. They rarely captured any city, except Tg«o*«»c« 

I by an.incredible expenditure of human blood, 

and they were frequently repulsed before insig* the ait of 
nificant fortresses. In 1531, the army, com- 
manded by the Sultan in person, having entered 
Hungary, sat down before the castle of Ghinz, 
not distant from the memorable plain of Mo- 
hatz, where only five years before he had 
vanquished Louis the Second. After remain¬ 
ing twenty-three days before the place, which 
was in no respect provided for defence, the 
Walls of which were even old and ruinous; he 
was compelled to decamp with the loss of his 
bravest soldiers, and to retreat immediately into 
iiis own dominions*. Vienna, Corfu, Malta, as 
well aa many otlier unsuccessful sieges under-, 
taken by the same prince, prove the ignorance 
of his officers and tro<^s in the attack of cities. 
Belgrade, the bulwark not only of Hungary, 
but of Europe on that quarter, was lost by the 
want of all precautions for its security. Rhodes, 
like Malta, might have baffled the utmost efforts 
of the Turks, if the Christian powers bad only 
been attentive to its preservation. 

In order to terrify or to insult the enemy, it TVeatmcnr 
WM common among the Turkish consmanders,r 
to send the head of a general slpin in battle, to 
bis surviving friends. When the intrepid Count 

* Vnitl, p.369,370. 
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CHAP. Serini wu kill^ in 1566, at the assault of ST' 
^ . gethj Mahomet, the grand Vizier, after causing 

IJ74. the head to be plaqed on a pole, for the gratifi. 
cation of histroopej ordered it to be wrapped 
in a red scarf, covered with white linen, and in 
this state to be transmitted t& Count Salm, the 
Imperial general, then encamped on the banks 
of the Danube^ near R&ab in Hungary. He 
accompanied it with the following laconic note r 
^ ** In token of my love, I send thee the head 
** of a most resolute and valiant captain, thy 
** friend: the remainder of his body I have 
** honourably interred, as became such a man.** 
We must allow that there is even in so barba¬ 
rous a proceeding, a mixture of liberality; 
the antipathy of the Mahometan first minister, 
had not extinguished his veneration for Serini's 
valor and merit K The Turks might even pro¬ 
duce classic authority for such acts, however 
repugnant they may be to our softer manners. , 
Refleadon* We find the Roman general, after the victory 
of the Metaurus, causing the head of Asdrubal 
to he thrown into his brother Hannibal*s camp; 
a far more ferocious abuse of success, than that 
of the Vizier. The head of Pompey was pre¬ 
sented to Csesar, as was that of Cicero to An¬ 
tony in the Forum. 

Nor have similar examples been wanting ica 
modem ages, and among civilized nations. 
It is believed that the head of Coligni, after 
the massacre of Paris ip 157a, was sent to 

^ Kaolks> p. Sa4* Vtnely rcL 3 . p. 507^ Sacf, roL iL 
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Home, as. tha most acceptable present to c H a p. 
pope Gregory the Thirteenth, by order of , 

Catherine of Medicis. We shall see that the 157^ 
bead of Home, brother of the celebrated Bar. 
barossa, was borne in savage triumph, by the 
Spaniards, thro* one of their provinces, under 
the reign of Charles the Fifth. All these 
acts of indent, or of modern ferocity, sink 
nevertheless, and can enter into no competition 
with the horroraof the French annals, particu- « 
Urly at Paris, and at Lyons, in pur own time, 
from 1792 to 1795. The Bashaw Mustapha, ' * 

who commanded the expedition against Cyprus, 
was of 8 much more sanguinary and ferocious 
disposition than the Grand Vizier Mahomet. 

After having taken Nicosia, he proceeded to 
invest Famagosta; and with a view of intiroi*. 
dating the inhabitants, he had the inhumanity 
to put to death several of the principal persons 
found in the former city, whose heads, placed 
vpon staves, were carried round the walls of 
Famagosta. That of Dandolo, the Venetian Dandoio. 
governor, was transmitted in a basket, by means 
of a Cyprian peasant, liberated expressly for the 
purpose, to Bragadino; as an earnest of the 
treatment which he might in his turn expect, 
if he ventured to resist the besiegers. But, far 
from producing the eflect intended, he sent 
word to Mustapha, that he was prepared for 
** the same destiny, and determined to hold out 
“ the place to the last extremity.** ’ 

Formidable as were the military forces of the N»vai 
Turks, their navy at this period, seemed equally 

s y«Dd, vol.iii. p.46. KnolUi^ p. Sja. 
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CHAP, calculated to inspire ap)>rehension. When Soty- 

. P fflan sent his fleet to b^tge Malta, in 1565, it 
wgj4i, consisted of one hundred and foi1y>two gallics, 
seventeen GalHots, and about twenty-two ^ 
tuallers of vamua sizes'. At Lepanto^ sis 
years afterwards, the Bashaw Ali had under hi»- 
command, more than two hundred* galiiea, be* 
sides vessels of other denominations*. The 
chief reliance of the confederates was on their 
Galeasses, of which the fleet contained aix. 
They were vast, nnineldy, floati^ castles, such 
as Philip the Second sent into the l^tidi chan- 
nd against Elizabeth, seventeen years after¬ 
wards, in 1588; furnished with heavy artilleiy, 
and manned with soldiers. It vras usual to 
station them m front of the gallies, dbout a 
mfle a*head, at equal distances, as advanced 
forts or redoubts. They do not, however, ap* 
pear to have eminently contributed towards 
fhmous victory of Lepanto} a circumstance at 
which we ought not to be surprized, thw con¬ 
struction rendering them slew, as wdl as dif. 
cult to manage. * 

Ndmcroit, Notwithstanding the severe blow given <Mr 
that occasion, to the Turkish marine, it imme¬ 
diately revived. Barbaro, the Venetian envoy, 
detained in eonfinement at Constantinople, 
wrote to the Senate, that he himself had reck¬ 
oned two hundred and fifty gallies, which under 

^ Knollc^ p.795. Vandf voLiL p« 499. 

* KnoUa^ p.8S9. LaCroix, vol.L p*57d; 

* taugiiri vol x# % 4 ^ Knobi^ p, 8;8s 
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.^lucciali’S command, sailed out of the harbour; chap. 
-and he was to be joined by others at Gallipoli 
If we reflect that the battle of Lepaoto took 157^.. 
place in (^tober, 1571; axtd that in the month 
-of June following, a naval force more consider- 
Able than the 'first, was already equipped, and 
sent against the enemy; we may perhaps doubt 
whether any European state in the present cen- 
tuiy, could make equal, or greater exertions, 
by sea. Carthage alone, in antiquity, possessed 
. naval resources of such extent. The admiral 
^ley, commanded by Ali, who was killed at 
Lepanto, exceeded any other of the Turkish 
fieet in magnificence, as well as in dimensions. 

Her deck was composed of black .walnut wood, 
curiously inlaid; the cabin being hung with 
gold brocade, ornamented with devices’. Three 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-six Chris¬ 
tian slaves, were liberated from on board the 
gallies captured; and five thousand Turks, taken 
'prisoners, were substituted in their places 
Few circumstances attending that memorable 
day, could have been more grateful or exhila¬ 
rating to the conquerors, than the restoration of* 
liberty to their unfortunate eountrymen; nor 
more humiliating to the . enemy, than the cap¬ 
ture of so many Mahometans. No idea of en 
exchange of prisoners on either side, seems to- 
have existed in that age. The antipathy subsist¬ 
ing between the two religions, precluded such 

*• KmOm, P.SS9. « Ibid. p.883> 884. 

’ La Craiz, toI. L p. 578. Vaotl, toI. iii. p. 76. 
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CHAP, allevialions of human misfortune. Three hoD> 
dred and sixty-seven pieces of cannon, of van- 
J5;4. ous sizes, were taken in the Ottoman gallies. * 
Turidih’ It is a fact not a little remarkable, that almost 
^o”""**** all the illustrious commanders, naval, as well as 
military, employed under the reigns of Solyman 
IbnUm. and Selim, were originally Christians. Ibr^ira, 
the grand Vizier of the former Snltan, who 
long enjoyed unlimited authority; to whose rare 
endowments, was principa'lly due the success 
which attended the arms of bis master against 
Hungary, and in Asia; was born at an obscnre 
village, near the town of Perga in Epirus. 
During twelve years, he governed the Turkish 
empire with the most despotic power : but his 
treasonable correspondence with the Venetians, 
which was intercepted; together with the exfaor* 
tations of Roxalana, induced Solyman, not with¬ 
out hesitation and reluctance, to pat him to 
Biriia- death, in 1536 *. The elevation of Ea^barossa^ 
'°**** was even greater and mor^ singular. He, and 
his eider brother, Horuc, were the sons of a Re- 
negado Greek, a potter, of Mytilene in the 
island of Lesbos. Having stolen a little galliot, 
arfd being of an enterprising disposition, diey 
betook themselves to the sea, and a few years 
afterwards conquered the kingdom of Algiers. 
We seem to be transported to the ages of fiction 
and romance, when we read of such tranaaic- 
tions. Horuc being killed by the 


• Vanel, vol. iu. p. yj, 76. 

* KnoU«7 p. 647—6^4. La Cn», roL L p. 4oS. 4x0. 
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liis head was carried in triumph, through the chap.* 
principal maritime cities of Andalusia, on a 
lance: but Barbarossa succeeded him in his xsia- 
usurped dominions ; whose high reputation for 
skill, intrepidity, and knowledge of the Medi< 
terranean coasts, induced • Solyman in 1534, 
to offer him the supreme command of the 
Turkish fleets. Having accepted it, he was 
declared Captain Bashaw by the Sultan, who 
^lelivered him a sceptre and a sword, as the 
symbols of his regal dignity, and his naval pre> 
eminence. Eight hundred thousand Ducats 
were presented him out of the public treasury, 
for enabling him to -commence his operations. 

He proved the scourge of Italy, during many 
years. The close of his active life was passed in Hi* deatiw 
repose at Constantinople, near which city he 
expired in 1547, at an advanced age. He was 
buried at Besictas, four miles from Pera, oh 
the European side of the Bosphorus; a place in 
which, only a few years preceding, he had sold 
near sixteen thousand Christians captiued by 
him, principally natives of the island of Corfu.^ 

Mahomet, who occupied the post of grand Mahom#. 
Vizier during the conclusion of Solyman’s reign, 
and through the whole of Selim’s, was a Scla- 
vonian by birth, and eighteen years old when 
he became a slave. Not only was he a Chris.* 
tian, but he had been a clerk in the cburcli of 
St. Saba, in the province of Bosnia; and after big 

* KnoUe*, p. S35—639* anJ p. 731. Vaael, T9I. H. p. 391—* 
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CHAP, elcvfttion, he bestowed peculiar marks of ikror 
^ on his native place. The protection of Rosa- 
1574. lana conducted him to the highest dignities and', 
honors, though his talents were very modmate, 
and neither his personal courage, nor his mdi- 
iary skill, appear td have been conspicuous. His 
concealment of Solyman's death, when it took 
. place in the camp before Sigeth; by securing 
the throne to Selim, endeared Mahomet to that 
prince. He vainly however exerted his credit 
and endeavours to prevent the war with the 
. Venetians, which produced the loss of Cyprus 
to the Republic; the Bashaws Sinan and Piali, 
having induced the Sultan to turn his arms 
against the Commonwealth of Venice. ‘ 

PUi. Jn no instance was the power of fortune 
more fully displayed, than in the person of 
Fiali himself, who succeeded to Barbarossa* as 
Captain Bashaw. A Hungarian by birth, of ejr- 
traction so obscure as to be unknown; after 
the memorable defeat of Louis the Second, at 
Mohatz, in 1526, bis mother, in order to con- 
ceal him from the fury of the Turkish soldiery, 
threw him into a ditch. He was takmi out, 
presented to Solyman in a state of nudi^, and 
being well made, the Sultan ordered a nurse 
to be provided for the infimt. His valor and 
talents atchieved the rest. * 

tnucdaii. Ulucciali,.to whose ability it was solety dne, 
that any part of the Ottoman gallies escaped 
the defeat of Lepanto; and who merited the 

* Yaiie 4 Tolsiii* ^ Ibid* p* 
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highest applauses, considered as a naval com* chap. 
mander, for his subsequent conduct; was born , 

at a Iktie village in Calabria: being destined 
to a monastic life, he embarked for Naples, in 
order to ]>ursue his studies. On his passage he 
was capinred by a Turkish vessel, and chained 
to the oar as a slave ; but having embraced the 
Mahometan faith, he commenced the profession 
of a Corsair. It is asserted, that he always re*> 
tained his original attachment to the Christian 
religion : it is certain that he frequently, after 
his elevation in the service of Solyman and 
Selim, visited his relations in Calabria, giving 
them marks of his affection and regard. His 
enterprize against Tunis and the Goletta, in 
1574* covered him with glory*. The Bashaw Haii. 
Hali, who rose to the highest point of power 
and consideration, after the death of Rustan, 
towards the end of Solyman’s reign, was by 
birth a Dalmatian. In elegance of manners, 
humanity, and courtesy, he had no equal in 
the Turkish court. His understanding liberal 
and enlaiged, rose above the prejudices of his 
age or nation. Capable of friendship, disposed 
to commiserate and to relieve the unfortunate, 
be endeavoured to alleviate the severity with 
which the embassador of Ferdinand the First 
was treated at Constantinople ^ Of all the 
ministers, or celebrated commanders, who dur. 
ing this period distinguished themselves in the 
Turkish service, Dragut alone was by birth a DAgnt. 

* KdoDm, p; 889. * BvdMq. Epiit. p. 103, and p.|o7—31S. 
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CHAP. Mahometan. He was a native of AnatdUa, the 
^ s<m of a peasant. This fact seems to prov^e the 

*S74’ superiorit/ of the European, over the Asiatic 
mind. 

Com. The Turkish commerce, before the reign of 
Amurath the Third, was almost exclusivelj 
carried on by the French and the Venetiass; 
tile pther European states having little share in 
the trade of the Levant. Francis the First, by 
the intimate connexions of policy into wbi(i 
he bad entered with the Porte, obtained very 
beneficial exemptions or privileges for bis sub. 
jects, who navigated the eastern part of the Me¬ 
diterranean; and the flag of France was particu¬ 
larly respected in all the Ottoman ports*. The 
Republic of Venice, always attentive to her coos- 
mercial' interests, even when engj^ed in hos- j 
tilities with the Turks; having resumed her in¬ 
tercourse immediately on the cessation of war, 
Tmtf derived from it pro^gious advaatag'es, £kig. 

land enjoyed no share in ibis \uctative traffic, 
the Third, befoTC the year 1583, when Elizabeth sent em- ' 
basaadors to Amurath tho Third, with instruo 
Queen of tions for negotiating the terms of a treaty, 

, England. ojighg it to her Subjects. Every ini. 

pediment was thrown in the way-of the n^o- 
tiation, by the French and Venetian miwsten 
at Constantinople, who warmly remmistrated 
with tile grand. Vizier; endeavouring to repra- 
sent as an infraction treaty, anj permission 
given the English natum to participete in the 
Levant trade. But, their opposition proved 

* Vand, TDl.iiL p. laS, 1371. 
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ineffectual. English Consuls for the protection chap. 
of Commerce, w.ere soon afterwards sent to . ^ 

Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, and Constant!* tjjt. 
nople itself. The Dutch, who about the same 
period began to appear in the Archipelago, 
shared in these benefits. * 

Notwithstanding the magnitude and resources Comtanti- 
of the Turkish empire, the splendoa of the Sul- 
tan on days of ceremony, and the local beauty 
of the situation of Constantinople; neither the 
capital, the court, nor the nation, could be re¬ 
garded as other than barbarous. The arts were Barbarian, 
either unknown in a great degree, or they were ^ 
exercised only by the Jews and Christians. Me¬ 
dicine and surgery continued in the rudest and 
simplest state. Insurmountable prejudices, re¬ 
ligious or habitual, impeding the progress of 
science, extinguished knowledge, and depres¬ 
sed the human mind. Printing, which bad been 
so widely diffused among the European nations 
at the period under our review, was interdicted 
in Turkey'. Articles of luxury were imported 
from foreign countries:- while the people, indo¬ 
lent, destitute of activity, and fettered by igno- 
' ranee or prescription, made no efforts to eman¬ 
cipate themselves from poverty and servitude. 

The tyranny of the Bashaws and Sangiacks, by 
destroying industry, compelled the opulent to 
conceal, or to bury their wealth. The geogra- 
phical position of Constantinople, placed on the 
extreme verge of Europe, between the Euzine 

^ Vaael, voL iiL p. itS, taj. 

> Buabeq. Epirt. p. aj, and p. asj, SI4. 
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CHAP, and the Mediterranean seas; furnished from the 
neighbouring provinces of Asia, with every dc- 
licacy; fed with perpetual supplies of grain from 
Egypt; defended towards Hungary, by the Da¬ 
nube, the defiles of Mount Hoemus, and Rho- 
dopd; seemed to point it out as the fit residence 
of the Sultans, and as the capital of the world. 
But, its interior did not in any degree corre¬ 
spond with these external, and local advantages. 
Except the superb edifice of St. Sophia, which 
had been converted into a Mosque, and some 
dilapidated remains of the Roman, or Byzan¬ 
tine grandeur that still survived; no monuments 
art or taste were to be found in the antient 
ciq)ital of Constantine. ^ 

Palace of The palace of the Sultans exhibited neither 
the Sul- architecture, magnificence, nor elegance of 
.structure. It was only a vast and irregular 
building, the gardens of which extended to the 
sea-shore, occupying that part of the city where 
was supposed to have stood the antient Byzan¬ 
tium'. Such were the ravages committed by the 
plague, that during ^e height of the distem- 
.per, it was common for a thousand, or twelve 
•hundred persons to be carried off daily in Con- 
Conflagra- stantinople “. The city was not less desolated 
by fire; the frequency and violence of whi<di 
• destructive element, never produced any'pre¬ 
cautions to avert its return. All the buildings, 
not only in the capital, but thro^out the Otto- 


^ Busbeq* Ejutt. p. 64— 66* * Ibi<L p. 6j» 

» Jbid p.a 96 — P* 
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man dominions, were, of the meanest descrip^ chap. 
tionj composed of wood, scarcdy to be re* ^ ^ 

' garded as other than frail and temporary sheds, 1574. 
fitted merely to exclude the inclemency of the 
elements Such, even in the present age, con¬ 
tinue to be the Turkish houses. The nature 
of a despotism, under which the tenure of all 
property is insecure, and its transmission pre¬ 
carious, sufficiently explains this feature of the 
Asiatic mumers. In 1569, a conflagration took 
place at Constantinople, which lasting in all its 
violence during seven days, laid the greater 
part of the metropolis in ashes Its efiects 
were so calamitous, as to retard for some time, 
the equipment of the expedition against Cyprus. 

The ferocity of the Turks, togmher with their p<n>dif 
detestation of Christians, made Con8tantinq>ie 
a residence equally insecure and dangerous, for wudt fo. 
strangers of eveiy description. Even the sane- 
tity of a public character formed no protection 
against the fury of a bigotted and ins<dent po¬ 
pulace. We may see in the epistles of Busbe« 
quius, to what severe privations, as well as per¬ 
sonal mortification, an embassador of the first 
crowned head among the Christian Powers, 
was perpetually exposed. Immured in his own 
house; denied the liberty to stir beyond its. 
walls, except by a particular permission from 
the Vizier; capriciously menaced with muti- 
lation or death; debarred from almost .all so¬ 
ciety; and loaded with contumelious language, 

■ Bi> 4 )cq. Epwt p. #7, utd p. <7. • La Cn^ wLi. p. 554. 

when- 
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XIX. 

*574. 


IVeitiiieiit 
of the Im* 
pcrUl em- 
batwdor. 


Scries of 
victoriesf 
gained by 
the Tur^ 


wfcenever 1m ^»pcared in the streeto of Con* 
stantioople) bie embassy was only a state of 
constant luimiliation and imprisonment. Bus« 
bequiusy during his repeated missions to the 
]V>rte, owed the few indulgencies which werq 
shewn him, principally to the humanity and ge¬ 
nerosity of the ^sbaw Hali ^ But, his suc¬ 
cessor was not equally fortunate. In 1566, Al¬ 
bert de Viis, the Imperial minister at the oeurt 
of Selim, being on horseback, with intendoo te 
take the air, was met by the Mufti; and not 
alighting to shew his veneration for the chief of 
the Mahometan faith, the Janizaries fell upe« 
him, and so severely beat or ill-treated 1^, 
that his death ensued Yet the Vizier rcAised 
to make any reparation, or to inflict any punish¬ 
ment on the soldiers, who had thus insulted 
and d^raded the representative of the first 
prince in Europe; nor did Maximilian the Se¬ 
cond think proper to resent so cruel and atr^ 
cious an outrage. The strength of the Otto¬ 
man empire, and the weakness of the house of 
Austria, compelled him to submit to the indig¬ 
nity. * 

The enthusiastic confidence of the Turks 
in their superior valor, discipline, and miliinry 
skill, during the whole reign of Solyman, and 
even ander his successor Selim, rendered tben& 
equal to atchieving the most arduous enten- 
prizes. During above a hundred and twenty 
years, which had elapsed since the final sub^ 

S Bwbeq. Ep'nt. p. >49—* Van^ v<d.JS. p- ti. 
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versbn of the eastern empire by MaKbmet the C h a p. 
Second, the Sultans had marched from one vie- ^ . 
toiy to another. If we except the unsuccessful ,574. 
siege of Vienna, the repulses before Malta and 
Corfu, with the defeat sustained at Lepanto ^ 
the whole period, from the deposition Baja- 
aet the Second in 1512, to the death of Selitn 
in 1574, formed an almost uninterrupted series 
of prosperity and triumphs. Corresponding de- ' 
jection, terror, and disunion, characterised the 
counsels of the CbriMimi princes. The memo^ 
rable battles of Nicopolis and of Varna, gained 
by the predecessors of Solyman, in the four¬ 
teenth, and fifteenth century,' still impressed 
with dread. At Moh^, where the unfortunate Mohau. 
Louis, King of Hungary, perished; the plains, 
after the lapse of near fifty years, remained yet 
white with human bonesThe feeble efforts 
of Ferdinand the First, and Maximilian the Se¬ 
cond, to stem the torrent, proved ineffectual. 
Solyman repeatedly passed the Danube, and 
covered the Upper Hungary with two hundred 
thousand horse: while Ferdinand’s forces hardly 
exceeded thirty thousand infantiy*. Strigo- 
nium, or Gran, a city situate on the bank of the 
Danube, which cohstituted the frontier garri¬ 
son of the Turks, was not removed more than 
five days’ march from the gates of Vienna. 

Under Amurath the Third, before the conclu¬ 
sion of the sixteenth century, they even made 
Bearer approaches, and t>ecame masters of RSab 


f Butbeq. EpUtt p, zZt* I Ibid* p*|79) and 381. 
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c H A P. or Javati% onljr a few leagues belowr l V yl wi«yr 
. We have again witnessed its capture in tSoj^ 

ij74> by the annies of Bonaparte. Little more tim 
the name of King of Hungarj, remained to tbe 
Austrian princes, at the period under our coo* 
sideration. 

It must be owned, that the apprehensknis of 
amt itaif. the Germans were by no means ima^nary; and 
that another reign such as Solyman's, might 
have established the Ottoman dominion in the 
centre of Germany, or of Italy. Buabequius, 
who possessed every species of informatkm 00 
which to form his opinion, seems to question 
whether the danger was not so imminent, iii> 
evitable, and unsurmountable, as to justify, or 
rather to dictate, a total derelicticm all the 
eastern provinces of the empire, bordering on 
Hungary and Sclavonia*. Tbe language which 
he adopts, when he mentions Soljanan, is soda 
as the Romans of tbe fifth century used, wYten 
Bwiwqin- speaking of Attila. He even expressly asserts^ 
*bat to hazard an action with tbe dispirited 
and tumultuous troops of Ferdinand tbe First, 
against the veteran and victorious bands tbe 
Sultan, might not only be taxed with impni. 
dence, but must be regarded as partaldi^ eC 
insanity It seems hardly possible to make a 
more unequivocal confession of the weakness of 


• Sutbeq. Bpiit. p. 380k 
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the Christians, or a more candid avowal of the c HA 
Ottoman power. • 

* 'Every circomstance contributed in that age, .1^74. 
to intoxicate the Turks, while it conlSrmed Eiew**® 
them in the opinion that they were destined by 
their Prophet, to subject the earth. It was not 
perhaps possible for human wisdom to foresee, 
during the splendid career of Solyman, that the 
Ottoman empire had reached its highest point 
of elevation, and already began to verge to¬ 
wards its decline. On every side, they beheld, 
like the Romans under Trajan, only prostrate 
princes, or terrified and suppliant provinces. 

The wretched remains of the Byzantine sove¬ 
reigns, who had reigned over the Eastern Em¬ 
pire in the middle ages, were sunk into the 
lowest classes of Bulgarian peasants. ** 1 saw,** 
says Busbequius in 1555, ** as I passed thro* that 
** country, the survivors of the Imperial race 
** of the Cantacuzeni, and the Falseologi, living 
« among the Turks, in a state of more con- 
** tempt, than that of Dyonisius at Corinth *.** 

The present century has unfortunately become 
too.'familiar, since 1805, with similar examples 
of royal degradation. Greece had submitted 
to the Sultans, who no longer divided any part*^°**^ 
of Epirus, or of the Morea, with the Republic 
of Venice. Solyman, as if peculiarly flattered 
by his conquest of that celebrated part of Eu¬ 
rope, assumed among his titles, the quality of 

■ Butbl^. Epitt., p, 44* 
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c B A F. Lord of the Land of Ionia, and of the Atlii^ 
^ ** nian cities*.** Constantinople, like antieBt 
JUine, contiauallj law mtto ita walla, the 
fooit iikMtrioua viaitora, <ahoiB a deaire of coo- 
ciKatiag the favor of the court, or the cduuice of 
war, indnced or coatpelled, to visit the Turkiait 
cajHtid. Even from Mingrelia, as wdl aa fiom 
the banks of the Caqnan sea, the princes of 
those remote and almost unknown countries, 
hastened in person to implore the assistance, 
or to deprecate the anger of Solyman *. The 
revelutionaiy King of Algiers coeamanded the 
Turkish fleets, precisely as Joachim Murat, 
made King o£ Naples, comasanded the cavalry 
of Napoleon in our time: while the unfortunate 
defeat, sustained by the Duke of Medina Si> 
dpuia, on the coast of Barbary in 1563, filed 
Constantinople with Slpan^ prisoners of the 
highest rank and quality.* 

If we contemplate the number of Idogdoma, 
provinces, and islands, over which Sehtn the 
OtMman Secottd reigned, we shall not wonder at the ter- 
rorinqsired by the Turks, during that period. 
The Eastern Empire of Rome, in its or^nal 
qdmidor, as it descended to Arcadius, on the 
decease of Theodosius, in the year 395^ was for 
ifiarior in extmit and magnit^e, to the domi¬ 
nions of the Ottoman princes. Africa, with 
the exclumon only cf Egypt, fell to the share 

^ Budieq. Lcgido Sofimannit p« 453* 454* 
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Review of the French History^ from the death of Francis 
the Firsts to that of' Charles the Ninth,—Aspect of 
France at the latter period,—Sitmiion of the courts 
the capital^ and the provinces^ in 1^74 ,—Regency and 
mecLmres of Catherine of Medicis,—Execution of MonU 
gomery,—Flight of Henry the Third from Poland,^ 
His reception at Vienna^ Venice^ and Turin,—Affairs 
of France,—Journey of the court to Lyons,—Political 
intrignes at.Turin,^Ret%irn of Henry^ and his eittry 
into France, 


T he French monarchy,from the period of the CHAP, 
expulsion of the English under Charles the 
Seventh,and the subsequent re-4inion of thegreat 
fiefs to the crown, continued to be for near a cen- 

B tury^ 


VOL. III. 
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CHAP, tury, in a state of constant progression and ad» 
. ■ vancement. The successful irruptions of Charle# 

the Eighth,and of Louis the Twelfth, into Italy ^ 
and the conquests made by those princes beyond 
the Alps, however transitory they proved, yet 
evinced how formida)>le France might soon be- 
Sute come to the repose of Europe. Francis the First, 
France, ■vpith inferior forces, nevertheless maintained a 
Tg ° tiie long and almost perpetual conflict, during hia 
First. whole reign, against the head of. the German 
empire, supported by the veteran bands of Italy, 
Spain, and the Netherlands. The compact and 
collected nature of his dominions; their happy 
position, in the centre of his enemy’s possessions, 
which France completely intersected; and the fa¬ 
cility with which, from the extent of his preroga¬ 
tive, he could draw pecuniary supplies from his 
subjects ;-r-~these circumstances enabled him to 
balance, and even to limit, the unwieldly great¬ 
ness of the house of Austria. Notwithstanding 
the memorable defeat of Pavia, and the numer¬ 
ous disgraces or calamities experienced at various 
times, during the course of his reign, which^ 
were principally owing to bis negligence, profu¬ 
sion, or misconduct; he left the kingdom at his 
1547*: decease, rich, flourishing, and capable of the 
greatest external exertions.* 

IJ5*. The eastern frontier was extended and 
Reign of strengthened under his successor, Henry the 
® Second, on its most vulnerable quarter, by the. 
acquisition of , Metz, Toul, and Verdun, dis- 

^ M^erai^ passinu 
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ffietabered from the German empire; and their chap. 
capture was rendered peculiarly memorable by . ^ 

the siege which Francis, Duke of Guise, sus- 1553. 
tained against the Emperor Charles the Fifth in 
person. Tbe victory of St. Quintin, where the 
'Constable Montmorenci, with the flower of the 
French nobility, fell into the hands of Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy ; and which success, if 
it had been improved, might have subverted the 
monarchy of France itself; was in a great mea-^ 
isure rendered ineffectual by the procrastination, 
delays, and inaptitude of Philip the Second for 
conducting military affairs. The prompt recal 
of the Duke of Guise from Italy, not only dissi¬ 
pated the general consternation j but diffused 
tiniversad satisfaction, by the vigorous and sue- •^*"“*^* 
cessful attack of Calais, which the incapacity or 
negligence of Mary, Queen of England, had 
exposed to danger. That valuable conquest was 
retained by Henry, at the final treaty of peace, 
which soon afterwards took place between the 
two crowns of France and Spain. Nor was 
even the evacuation and restitution of Savoy and 
Piedmont, so long occupied by the French arms, 

Avhich constitute a prominent article of the 
treaty, wholly unaccompanied with advantage j 
, as it precluded a renewal of the ruinous and ex¬ 
pensive expeditions for the recovery of Naples 
and the Milanese, which during more than sixty 
years, from the reign of Charles the Eighth, 
down to that of Henry the Second, had im¬ 
poverished and exhausted the kingdom.** 

^ De ThoO} Mezeraif passinu 
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’July. 
Accession 
of Francis 
the Second. 


The premature and tragical death of Henry, 
one of the most extraordinary events of modern 
times, which happened in the midst of the fes¬ 
tivities consequent on the termination of the 
w'ar, by a splinter from the Count of, Mont¬ 
gomery’s lance, may be regarded as the sera from 


whence we date the calamities of France. His 


son and successor, Francis the Second, though 
he had passed the age at . which the French 
iBonarchs were declared by the edict of Charles 
the Fifth, to be no longer in their minority; was 
from his inexperience, as well as from the very 
limited nature of bis capacity, unequal to con¬ 
ducting in person the machine of government. 
Under these circumstances, the administration 
was rather assumed by, than delegated toV the 
Duke of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal of 
Uorrain; whose proximity of blood to Mary 
Stuart, the young Queen of France and Scotland, 
when sustained by their talents, ambition,, and 
enterprize, enabled them to surmount all oppo¬ 
sition. The unpopularity of their general mea¬ 
sures; their descent from, and their alliance 
with the house of Lorrain, which family might 
justly be regarded as foreign, if not hostile to the 
French interests; and more than either reason, 
the intemperate and persecuting spirit mani¬ 
fested by them towards the followers of the re¬ 
formed religion, who were numerous and power¬ 
ful ; — these combined causes,' operating on 
minds, already heated by controversy, produced 
the famous explosion, denominated the conspi¬ 
racy of Amboise. 

Its 
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Its object was in some degree equivocal chap. 
«ind nnascertained: but the Guises, naturally ^ . 

confounding any attempt to subvert their own Cowpiracy 
authority, with the crime of treason, severely 
punished its authors; and displayed the full 1560. 
extent of royal, as well as ministerial ven- , 
geance, in the executions which followed its 
discovery. Intoxicated with prosperity, and 
stimulated by motives of personal safety, they 
determined to prosecute with equal rigour, the 
concealed abettors of the enterprize, as they 
had done its-original leaders. Louis, Prince of 
Cond^, was jurtly regarded as the secret head • 
of the' Calvinists; and his high quality, which 
nearly allied him to the crown, formed no pro¬ 
tection against the machinations of his powerful 
enemies.' Seduced by assurances of personal 
security, to attend the convocation of the States- 
general at Orleans, he was seized, imprisoned, 
and after a trial destitute even of the formalities 
of justice, he was sentenced to an immediate 
death. Anthony King of Navarre, his elder 
brother, first prince the blood, whose more 
flexible and yielding character rendered him 
less an ol^ect of apprehension to the Guises, 
was only detained in confinement. But, at this December, 
critical moment, the sudden death of the young of 

King Francis, while it rescued the Prince of **** 
Cond6 from his impending danger, opened a 
new scene in France.* 


Mezerai) De ThoB> Davila* 
B 3 
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I56i« 
Clurles 
the Ninth. 

Regency of 
Catherine 
of Medicis. 


System of 
her admi¬ 
nistration. 


A minority, in name, as well as' in effeet, took 
place. Charles the Ninth, who succeeded to the 
throne, being still in his childhood, it became 
indispensable to nominate a regent. Catherine 
of Medicis, the Queen-mother, who had hither¬ 
to remained’ during two reigns, in a state of 
comparative obscurity j availing herself with 
promptitude and address, of the consternation 
of the Guises, of the depression of the princes 
of the blood, and of the absence or disgrace 
of the Constable Montmorenci; procured her 
own elevation to the regency. If the rectitude 
of her intentions, had equalled the extent and 
versatility of her talents, it is probable that 
her administration might have proved equally; 
pacific, and beneficial to the kingdom. But^, 
regardless of veracity, and destitute of. princi¬ 
ple, she substituted artifice and dissimulation 
in their stead; while, only intent on the preser¬ 
vation and prolongation of her own auUiority, 
she sacrificed to it the great interests of the 
state and monarchy. Incapable of crushing,, 
or of coercing by force the various factions, 
she attempted by dividing them, to render her- 
sdf the common arbitress: but the effort ex¬ 
ceeded her power, and the object eluded her 
grasp. , The Guises recovering from their first, 
astonishment, and supported by their 'own in¬ 
trepidity, formed a coalition with tl>eir antient 
rival the Constable, whose zeal for the suppwt 
of the Catholic religion, prompted him to bury 
in oblivion alTpast animosities. The Marshal 
St. Andr6, one of the most powerful noblemen 
II of 
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Stt the eourt, a favourite of Henry the Second* chap. 
eind not destitute of talents, having joined the . _[* j 
xonfederacy, France, like antient Rome, saw a t|6i. 
Triumvirate in title, as well as reality, form itself 
in her own bosom. The King of Navarre, flue- Factions i# 
tuating in his' opinions, both religious and poll- 
tical j allured by the specious and illusory pro¬ 
mises of the Guises; and jealous of his brother's 
superior consideration, lent his aid to the Tri¬ 
umvirs. Being thus rendered superior to all 
controul, they no longer observed even the 
forms of deference, or of submission to the Re¬ 
gent ; and Catherine, left destitute of any othef 
resource, embraced the dangerous expedient of 
calling to her aid the Prince of t:!ond6, who, 
together with the Admiral Coligni, commanded 
the forces of the HugonOts. * 

Kem this fatal measure originated the dissen- 1561. 
eiions by which France was long afflicted and 
desolated. Three civil wars in succession, each ment of 
more fiercely contested than the preceding one, 
extinguished all loyalty, obedience, or veneration 
for the laws. In the course of their progress, 
the principal personages were swept off by va- 
ifeus species of violent and premature death. 

The King of Navarre was killed by a ball, in 
^e ttenches before RoueU. Sti Andr6 perished Novembac. 
a% the batie of Dreux ; and the Duke of Guise 
himself, who, with some defects of character, >563. 
must ever be ranked among the mo^t exalted 
amdillustrious persons of the age, expired by 

* DaTfla, p. lao. DeTkoii, MeWrai.' 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE- 

the hand of an assassin, under the walls of Or* 
leans. Montmorenci, at near fourscore years 
of age, fell, covered with honorable wounds, 
in the action at St« Denis; while the Prince of 
Cond6 was put to death on the field of Jarnac 
in Angoumois, rather by deliberate assassination, 
than by the chance of war. 

Catherine, who still survived among the con¬ 
vulsions of^the monarchy, had placed her 
second son Henry, Duke of Anjou, for whom 
she early betrayed the fondest predilection, at 
the head of the royal armies destined to exter¬ 
minate the Hugonots. But that party, which 
religious zeal sustained, far from being extin¬ 
guished by the loss of their leader, seemed to 
acquire new vigor under the guidance of the 
celebrated Coligni. A fourth battle, fought at 
Montcontour in Poictou, in which the arms of 
Charles the Ninth proved again completely vic¬ 
torious, yet did not terminate the contest. 
Supported by his own resources, Coligni, after 
struggling with impediments, only to be sur¬ 
mounted by men who fight for their religious 
freedom, re-appeared in the ensuing year, at 
the head of a formidable body of ferees, in the 
eastern provinces of the kingdom } repulsed the 
troops sent to impede his progress; and even 
threatened to transfer the theatre of war to the 
vicinity of the capital. * 

In such a situation, peace became not only 
eligible, but indii^ensable. It was concluded 


* Mezoai, passim. De Thon, Davila, D’Aub^6, I£$t. Univ. 
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soon afterwards, on conditions highly favorable chap. 
to the Hugonots^ The measures of the court ■^ 
appeared to have undergone a total change, 1570. 
and to breathe only conciliation, or oblivion. August. 
Coligni was invited to repair to the royal pre¬ 
sence ; and Charles affected to listen with plea¬ 
sure, to his exhortations of employing the hery 
and turbulent spirits with which the kingdom 
abounded, in foreign expeditions of national 
gloiy, or, public advantage. The marriage of 
Henry, the young Prince of Navarre, with Mar¬ 
garet, sister'to the King, was already settled; 
and every circumstance seemed to ensure a long 
continuance of tranquillity. These fallacious tj?*. 
^pearances preceded, and eventually termi- 
nated in the massacre of Paris: an event which, of Puis, 
whether we regard it as the joint act of Charles 
and Catherine his mother; as the separate ma¬ 
chination of the Queen herself; or, as finally 
produced only by adventitious causes, uncon¬ 
nected with any deliberate system of perfidy; 

, stands equally alone, as the most flagitious and 
. detestable violation of faith and humanity, 
commemorated-in the annals of mankind. Its 
consequences, nevertheless, were not such as 
might naturally have been expected. The seen- .' 
rity, supineness, and inactivity of the govern¬ 
ment, allowed the Hugonots leisure to recover 
from their first consternation. Despair fur¬ 
nished them with arms; and Rochelle, the prin¬ 
cipal seat of their strength, ventured to shut its 

* 

^ Mcz«^, vol.ix. p. 49 and 50. 
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CHAP, gates against the forces of the crown. Heniy, 
i_ Duke of Anjou, after a long and fniitless siege, 
i57». was compelled to withdraw his troops ftom the 
R^^e. P^^ce; and esteemed himself fortunate, that hi* 
election to the crown of Poland, afforded him an 
honourable pretext for abandoning the enter- 
1573. prize. France was desolated by a fourth civil 
war; and the mutual animosity manifested in 
the course of the contest, bore a proportion to 
the circumstances by which it had Ibeen pro¬ 
duced** 

Election of The ambitious mind of Catherine of Medicis, 
of^Anjw perp®tually occupied in visionary schemes for 
to the the elevation of her children, had profited of 
the extinction of the race of Jagellon,. in the 
person of Sigismund Augustus, to procure the 
Polish crown for her favourite son Henry; The 
levity fand venality of the Poles; the political 
intrigues-of Mbntluc, the French embassador 
at Cracow; and the reputation which’ the Duke 
of Anjou had acquired for military skill and 
Valor, by his victories over the HUgonots j com¬ 
bined to produce the unexpected success with 
which the attempt was accompanied. But, the . 
liew ittonareh- did not betray the same alacrity to 
take possession of his dbminions, which he bad 
manifested in- their pfdrSuit aifd attainment. 
The extensive pow^r; annexed to his quality, 
of Lieufenant-genferal of France; the pleksiitres • 
of a licentious court j and' the prospect of the 

* Mezeraii toLix. p.xoj. De Thou» voLvi* p«664. r DaviU» 
P* 590—3. 
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succession itself, which Charles’s state of de« c h A P. 
dining health rendered probable; all these ^ ^ 

motives tended to retard his departure. The 
interposition, and even the menaces of the King October, 
his brother, became requisite to propel and to 
vanquish the reluctance of Henry. ^ 

His absence nevertheless, by no means re< ^su* 
stored a calm.; and the conclusion of the reign 
of Charles the Ninth was marked with the same France 
commotions, which had characterized its com* 
mencement and progress. Francis, Duke of 
Alenson, youngest of the four sons of Henry 
the Second, and whose youth had excluded 
him from any personal participation in the 
counsels which led to the massacre of St. Bartho* 
loraew; expressed not only the warmest affec¬ 
tion for the Admiral Cbligni, but, the utmost 
indignation at his unmerited fate. Anxious to 
occupy the situation of lieutenant-general, left 
‘vacant by the King of Poland’s election-; and 
finding his demands to fill that office eluded, 
he projected at once to e£%ct his escape, and to 
put himself at the head-of the Protestants^ It 
was meant that he should have been accompa¬ 
nied in his flight, by the King of Navarre; who; 
after having been, though not without long 
debates, eXcepted from the general carnage of 
his friends and followers, was since that period 
detained as a captive at Paris, together with 
his cousin, Henry, Prince of Cond6. The irreso¬ 
lution of the Duke of Alenson proved fatal to 

^ Mezerai^ yol.ix. p,zo4— 
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CHAP, the euterpriice, and conducted his adfaetenW 
. ^ _ . to the scaffold; while Charles the Ninth, after 

1574. long struggling with a distemper, which the 
vigour of his constitution enabled him to resist, 

Charlestne , . -i-/. , 

Ninth. hut not to surmount, terminated his life and 
reign, in the flower of his age. * 

Aspect of The aspect of France at the time of his de- 
cease, was widely different from the appearance 
which it exhibited under Henry the Second.. 
In the interval of only fifteen years, the manners 
of the kingdom had undergone a complete 
alteration. The generous spirit of chivalry, 
characteristic of the age of Francis the First, 
and of which courtesy and humanity formed 
the inseparable attendants, no longer existed. 
The people, habituated to scenes of civil war, 
were rendered ferocious and sanguinary. Al¬ 
most all the arts which tend to soften and polish 
society, were extinguished in the general con¬ 
fusion. Manufactures and industry languished; 
while commerce, become precarious from the 
insecurity of the coasts, and hazardous on ac¬ 
count of the piracies which infested the narrow 
seas, annually diminished. Even agriculture, so 
indispensable to the existence of every state, was 
famtly and imperfectly carried on; while the 
rccdoM. peasants, plundered and massacred by a licen¬ 
tious soldiery, had neither any security for the 
possession of their lives, nor for the enjoyment of 
their property. Bands of foreign mercenaries, 
with which France was inundated, compleated 

i Mezeru, Yol.ix. p. 134 * Davila, p. 407. De Thou, voL vii. 

p.63. 
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the general desolation. Elizabeth, Queen of* C h a p. 
England, whose generosity was always under . 
the guidance of her policy, had early sent as- '1574. ^ 
sistance to the Prince of Cond 4 j and had re- 
ceived from him the important town of . Havre 
de Grace, situate at the mouth of the Seine, as 
a security for her remuneration. The united ef¬ 
forts of the Catholics and Hugonots, had in¬ 
deed afterwards ejected her from the possession; 
hut, her fleets continued to infest the coast of 
Normandy, to throw supplies of arms and pro¬ 
visions into Rochelle^ and to molest the general 
trade of the kingdom.- Philip the Second, King of Philip 
of Spain, whose zeal for the support of the‘•‘•Secona. 
Romish faith'and church, served as a mask to 
conceal his purposes of interest and ambition, 
sent repeatedly supplies, of troops to the aid of 
Charles; but, only attentive to prolong the ca¬ 
lamities of France, and to avert the storm of 
war from his provinces in the Netherlands, he 
constantly withdrew them before they could 
render any effectual service to the royal cause. 

Switzerland, for the space of near a century, of the 
ever since the reign of Louis the Eleventh, had Switzea. 
constantly raised a body of stipendiaries, which 
was intended for, and maintained by the French* 
kings. To their intrepid fldelily, Charles the 
Ninth owed the preservation of his freedom, 
if not of his crown, at the ftimoiis retreat from 
Meatix to Paris; and in the battle of Dreux, their 
valour had not a little contributed to the victory 
Anally obtained over the Hugonots. The sove- ofthe 
seign pontifl$,deeply interested in the contest be- 

tween 
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c H A tween the adherents of the two religions, had 
^ ^ unlocked the treasury of St. Peter* and dis- 

1574* patched not only pecuniary, but niilitaty sup« 
Of the port, to the eldest son of the church. It was 
Germans. jjQ^gygr Germany, the fruitful nurse of 

soldiers in the sixteenth century, that the most 
inexhaustible supplies of men were furnished. 
While the Princes of Saxony attached to the 
Catholic party, aided the crown; the Elector 
Palatine, and all his house, not less zealously de< 
voted to the doctrines and followers of the Re¬ 
formation, sent a numerous army to the assist¬ 
ance of Conde and Coligni. The LandskeneU 
mdi Reitres^ infantry and cavalry, composed a 
principal part of the forces on either side; and 
-though numbers perished in the repeated con¬ 
victs, the survivors returned to their native 
country, loaded with the spoils, and enriched 
by the treasures of France. * 

Policy and These calamities, great in themselves, were 
measurwof jjgj. diminished nor alleviated, by the probable 
prospect of any immediate, or beneficial change. 
The maxims and policy of Catherine of Medi- 
cis, which had plunged the kingdom into such 
accumulated distress, continued still to operate 
in all their force. That authority which she 
had exercised during the minority of the late 
king, she .retmncd in a considerable degree 
after its termination, though no longer invested 
with the title of Regent. Her vast and capa¬ 
cious mind, fertile in the arts of destruction, 

* Pe Thott, D’Autigne, Hut. Unir. Davila, Ifezerai, pa«sim- 
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had planned, matured, and executed, the mas^ chap. 
aacre of Paris. The remorse which Charles the . ^ 

Ninth felt from his reflections on so atrocious 1S14. 
an act, heightened by his resentment at Cathe¬ 
rine’s predilection for her second son Henry, 
had not only conduced to make him withdraw 
from her his confidence, but even to menace 
fa^r with the effects of his indignation. The 
progress of disease, together with the diminu¬ 
tion of his intellectual and bodily strength, as 
he approached the end of life, had neverthe¬ 
less effaced or weakened these unfavourable 
impressions. His apprehension of the Duke of 
Jenson’s design to impede the return of the 
King of Poland into France, and to infringe the 
order qf successipp, had even induced Charles in 
his last moments, though not without manifest 
sigps of reluctanee, to entrust the government 
to his mother, and to delegate to her the regency. 

Those who looked forward tp futurity, antici¬ 
pated with natural regret and alarm, the aug¬ 
mentation of her influence under the reign of 
a prince, who bad always received from her, and 
manifested towards her, the strongest marks of 
recipropal affection.' 

Francis, Duke of Aleason, last Priooe of the Duke of 
line of Valois, had not hitherto exhibited any 
endowments of disposition or. character, which 
pould justly excite the hopes, or awaken the 
expectations of his countrymen. Fiekfe and in¬ 
constant in his friendships}, irresolute in his. 

* Ut fupra, pasaim. 
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CHAP, temper; timid and pusillanimous in adversitjr; 

. . seduced - by favorites and flatterers j plunged 

in dissolute pleasures; and destitute of that ele¬ 
vation of sentiment, or generous ambition, which 
connects the public interests with its.own; he 
acted only a subordinate part< and notwith- 
standing his high quality of presumptive heir to 
the crown, he was treated as a prisoner of 
state.™ 

King of The King of Navarre, afterwards so distin- 
Navarrfc guished under the name of Henry the Fourth, 
and who was reserved by Providence to restore 
X tranquillity to his country; had displayed on the 

contrary, under circumstances the most humili¬ 
ating, a firmness of mind and magnanimity, 
which impressed even his enemies with respect 
and admiration. His valour, courtesy, and hu¬ 
manity, had endeared him to the nation. But^ 
deprived of his patrimonial dominions; sepa¬ 
rated from his friends and adherents ; com¬ 
pelled to abjure his religion; regarded by the 
Queen.mother with jealousy and suspicion; 
destitute of resources, and detained in an in¬ 
glorious captivity; all his great qualities were 
buried in obscurity, and did not unfold thern.^ 
selves till called into action^ by the augmenting 
calamities of France.® 

Prince of His cousin, Henry, Prince of Cond6, occu- 
Conde. ^ greater portion of public attention, though 

’ . retnovedl)y his birth to a more remote distance 

™ Mezeraii toLul. p.ioz and 114. De Thoui yol. vii. p. 37. Da** 
vila» p. 396* 

^ De Thoa and Mezenu; passim. 
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from the crown. Of a character severe, serious, chap. 
wd reserved; little addicted to the gratifications . _ ^ 

of pleasure; zealously attached to the principles 1574. 
of the reformed faith and worship; inflexible, 
brave, indefatigable, active, and formed for war; 
he had already assumed an ascendancy in the 
counsels of the Hugonots, and aspired, like his 
father, to occupy the rank of their chief and 
leader. Having efiected his escape from Amiens, 
he had reached the frontiers of Germany; where 
resuming the exercise of the Protestant religion, 
which Charles the Ninth had obliged him by 
menaces to renounce, he prepared to enter the 
kingdom with a formidable army.° 

The place which the Prince of Cond 4 emu> Duke of 
lated to fill, as head of the Protestants, was ac- 
tually possessed by the Duke of Guise in the es¬ 
timation of the Catholics, who regarded him 
as their protector.. Nature had conferred on 
him almost all the qualifications, calculated to 
conciliate and to retain the popular favour. 
Generous and munificent, even to profusion; 
afiable and condescending in his manners; in¬ 
trepid to a degree of temerity; and adorned 
with every grace of extfrior figure and deport¬ 
ment, he attracted universal admiration. His 
courage,' at a very early period of his life, had 
bden distinguished during the siege of Poitiers 
by Coligni, as his father’s had been at that of 
Metz; by Charles the Fifth. Descended from 
the reigning family of Lorrain, and allied by 
marriage to the house of Bourbon; possessing 

* Mezmiy vol«ix. p.zia-axui zj^. 
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c H A P. an hereditary hatred for the Hugonots, and 
^ the'most ardent zeal for the support of the 
IJ74* antient religion, he was considered as its best de* 
fender. Surrounded by a numerous and power- 
ful band of adherents; guided by the counsels 
of bis uncle, the Cardinal of Lorrain, and capa- 
1)10 of the boldest projects of ambition; he 
seemed to be scarcely comprehended within 
the rank of a subject, and already inspired jea¬ 
lousy into the crown itself." 

FamUy of The house of Montmorenci, which had for- 
^nbnao- merly maintained under Henry the Second, so 
long a competition with that of Guise, for power 
and employment, was fallen into a state of de¬ 
pression and disgrace, towards the close of the 
reign of Charles the Ninth. The Marshal Mont- 
morenci, eldest son to the late Constable, one of 
the most virtuous and incorrupt noblemen of the 
age, who had married Diana, natural daughter 
of Henry the Second, was destitute of issue. 
Having been implicated in the recent attempt of 
the Duke Qf Alenson to withdraw from court; his 
participation, or privity in an enterprize, regarded 
by the government as so criminal, had afforded 
a pretext for committing him to the Bastile, 
where he languished in confinements Damville, 
his next brother, not less odious to the govern¬ 
ment, owed his personal safety only to his ab¬ 
sence, added to his distance from the capital. He 

P DeThpUs.Mezenut |Xl88ira* . ^ 

^ Davilas p.a99* Mezeraii vol.Usp.xaz and zaa* DeThou«, 
vol.vii.p. 54 * 
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had been appointed governor of the province of c H A P, 
Languedoc; and being well aware of the machi* . 
nations of Catherine of Medicis, who exerted 1574. 
every means to seize his person, he already be¬ 
gan to concert measures with the Protestants, 
for their common preservation. The two re¬ 
maining sons of the Constable, Thore and 
Meru, involved in the common ruin or perse¬ 
cution of their family, openly joined the insur¬ 
gents, who in various quarters of the kingdom 
began to appear in arms.' 

Such was the general aspect of the court of sute of 
France, at the death of Charles the Ninth. Paris 
had not yet experienced in an extended degree, 
the calamities inseparable from civil war. The 
Hugonot armies which had twice approached 
its walls, were neither su£Sciently numerous nor' 
powerful, to affect it by the pressure of famine; 
and they were speedily driven from the vicinity 
of the capitaU hy the superior forces of the 
Catholics. The frequent residence, and expen¬ 
sive amusements of a voluptuous court, by main¬ 
taining the arts of luxury, diffused a fallacious 
opulence. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
during which the city was abandoned to all the 
enormities of a sanguinary and ferocious popu¬ 
lace,- had been only temporary; and the exter¬ 
mination of the Protestants had produced an 
apparent uniformity in religious faith and 
worship, among the inhabitants. No symptoms , . 
nor in^cations of disloyalty and rebellion had 

^ DaTib* p*395* Mex«ni> yoI«a« p*zaa« 
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c H^A p. hitherto manifested themselves in the metro- 
» polis: on the contrary, when the Marshals 

*574. Montmorenci and Coss6 were sent prisoners 
to the Bastile, by order of Catherine, a short 
time before the decease of Charles the Ninth; 
the Parisians not’only exhibited every demon* 
stration of joy, but even furnished a guard for 
the security and detention of the captives.* 
Condition But, these appearances of order and pfospe- 
which subsisted in the metropolis, were 
contrasted with every species of misfortune 
throughout the provinces. Subordination and 
obedience had been subverted amon^ the peo* 
Nor- hy long habits of revolt and hostility. Nor- 

■ikixir- inandy, peculiarly exposed by its local situation, 
to the attacks of the English, was become the 
the atre of war. Montgomery, whose fatal dex¬ 
terity in, the management of arms, had origi¬ 
nally produced the calamities of his country; 
and who had escaped by flight from the carnage 
of his friends, at the massacre of Paris; having 
landed with a naval force, not far from Cherburg, 
made a rapid progress. Being invested soon 
afterwards by the Marshal Matignon, in the 
town of Domfront, after a brave defence against 
superior numbers, he had surrendered upon 
a vague assurance of personal safety, which 
. was subsequently violated. Colombieres, ano¬ 
ther of the Hugonot leaders, perished while 
fighting in the breach, at St. Lo; and every 

* Mesoai, Td.iju p. (a». fiayib, 499. Dt Thoo, toL to. p. 54 
^ad 55. 
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part of the province experienced the fury, or ^ 
severity of the royalifts.' v_——» 

Brittany, protected in sotne measure by its *574* 
almost insular position, and its distance from 
the interior parts of the kingdom, enjoyed a de¬ 
gree of comparative calm : but, from the mouth 
of the river Loire, to that of the Garonne, com? 
prehending an extent of near one hundred 
leagues, in the richest, most populous, and com¬ 
mercial districts of France, the Hugonots main-, 
tained a conflict with their enemies. Their prin¬ 
cipal power and resources were concentered in 
.Poitou, Angoumois, and Saintonge, the La 
Vendee of the present day; where their num¬ 
bers far exceeded those of the Catholics. The 
battles of Jarnac and of Montcontour had been 
fought in that quarter of the kingdom, which 
during the third civil war, formed the prin- 
cipal theatre of military operations. - Rochelle, 
open to the Atlantic, enjoying an extensive 
trade, supplied by England with arms and ammu¬ 
nition, inhabited by zealous adherents of the 
reformed religion, and elated by the recent 
advantage gained over the Duke of Anjou, whom 
they had compelled to raise the siege; already 
began to arrogate and assume a species of inde- 
pendance. It was justly to be apprehended that 
a Calvinist republic might arise within the 
monarchy of France, the most inimical to its 
grandeur and repose, supported by foreign 


* Davilas 403---6. DeThous yol.vu. p.57—6o* Mezerais voLix. 
p. 1x8 and |I9. 
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1574- 
Guyenne, 
and Gas¬ 
cony* 


c H A. P. powers, and difficult, if not impossible to be 
reduced by force." 

Guyenne and Gascony, extending from the 
banks of the Garonne, to the foot of the Pyre¬ 
nees and the frontiers of Spain, were scarcely 
more tranquil. Blaise de Montluc, a Marshal 
of France, whose name has been transmitted by 
his writings as well as by his actions, to poste¬ 
rity, had during many years exercised over the 
Hugonots in those provinces, the most inhuman 
tyranny. Wounded at the stOrm of a little town 
in Bigorre, named Rabasteins, and incapa¬ 
citated by age, no less than by infirmities, for 
the fatigues of a camp, he had been recently 
dismissed from the command of the royal forces j 
but his successor did not restore calm or order 
among the inhabitants of that rich and populous 
portion of France. “ 

In the extensive government of Languedoc, 
Damville, to whom it had been entrusted, no 
longer professed any deference for the orders of 
the court. Irritated by the Queen mother’s at¬ 
tempts to involve him in. the proscription of his 
family, he embraced a line of conduct the most 
repugnant to his natural character and inclina¬ 
tions, Attached to the crown by principle, 
gratitude, and affection, he saw himself reduced 
, to the necessity of engaging in open rebellion; 
zealously devoted to the antient religion, he 


Langue¬ 

doc. 


“ De Thou, voLvli. p.44 and 45. Mezerai, yol. ix. p.ii6, &c. 
Comm, de Montluc, vol. iv. p« 344. Le Labdureur sur Castelnau, 
voh iii. p. 396 and 397. 

^ Montluc, Comm. yol. iy. paisim. 
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ibund himself compelled to join with the Pro- chap 
testants. Having made himself master of Mont- , ^ 

pellier, and of some other places in the vicinity 
of the Rhone, he prepared to defend his acquisi¬ 
tions by force of arms; and he even peremptorily, 
refused to lay down his office, notwithstanding 
repeated mandates issued by the sovereign. 

No part of. the kingdom> during the whole DanfAini, 
course of the reign of Charles the Ninth, had 
suffered more seA^erely from civil dissentions,. 
thaa the two provinces of Dauphin 4 and Pro¬ 
vence. From the gates of Lyons, on either 
bank of the. Loire, to the walls of Marseilles, 
every village was fortified, and every castle was 
defended; while all interior communication was 
suspended by the excesses and ravages of the 
contending parties. The mountainous, and rqg- 
ge.d nature of the country; the facility of escap¬ 
ing into Savoy, or Switzerland; and the superior 
numbers of the Hugonots in Daupl>in6, pro¬ 
longed the contest. . The names of Montbrun, 
Mouvans, d’Acier, and des Adrets, on the side 
of the Protestants; and those of the Count of 
Sommerive, and the grand Prior of France, a 
natural son of Henry the Second, had on the 
other; were become proverbially detestable 
for their acts of wanton and deliberate cruelty. 
Humanity seemed to be extinct in the breasts 
of the chiefs, and mutual animosity knew no 
limits in the gratification of vengeance.' 

^ De ThoU) voLvli. p«48*. Mezerai, vol. ix. p.iZ9. and iso. 

Le Laboureur sur Castelnau, vol. iii. p. 397.' 

^ De Thoui^vol. vii. p.85 and 86.' Mezersdi voLix. P.Z38. 
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I. 

1574. 

Burgundy. 

Chain* 

pagnc. 


Interior 

provinces. 


Picardy. 


30th May. 
Measures 
of Cathe- 


Burgundy, which after the decease of Marshal 
Tavannes, had been committed to the care of the 
Duke of Mayenne ^ and Champagne, under the 
immediate government of his brother the Duke 
of Guise, might be esteemed in a great mea¬ 
sure exempt from these calamities.. But, the 
oppressions and disorders- committed on the 
inferior classes, by a soldiery destitute of any 
regular pay, were nevertheless such as loudly 
to demand interposition and redress. The weak¬ 
ness of the French government rendered it 
necessary to tolerate enormities, by which the 
peasants were reduced to poverty and ruin. * 
The interior and central provinces. Berry, 
Auvergne, and the Limosin, together with those 
fertile tracts lying along ftie banks of the Loire, 
from Orleans down to Angers, though they had- 
largely participated in the general desolation of 
the kingdom, were not marked by any charac¬ 
teristic, or discrin^teating features. Picardy, the 
government of which had been confided to the 
Prince of Cond6, manifested no less aversion on 
that account, to the reformed religion. The in¬ 
habitants, credulous, irascible, and susceptible 
of the strongest impressions of superstition, 
already gave indications of that spirit and tem¬ 
per, which shortly afterwards fitted them for the 
reception and commencement of the famous 
union, denominated “ the League.’* 

The first act of Catherine of Medicis, after 
the decease of Charles the Ninth, was in¬ 


Mieimnm de Ta^mmc, p. 33—3;. 
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utautly to dispatch messengers, who might con* chap. 
vey with the utmost speed, intelligence of the . . 

event, to the King of Poland. In order to 1574. 
insure obedience to her own authority, during 
the interval which must necessarily elapse be- sumption 
fore his return from so remote a country, she of 
immediately addressed letters to the governors, 
magistrates, and great officers of the crown 
throughout France, notifying the death of the 
> late sovereign, and his previous nomination of , 
herself to the regency. The situation of public 
af&irs, demanded measures equally lenient and 
vigorous. The Protestants, who had already in 
many provinces taken up arms; encouraged by 
the vacancy of the throne, and by the absence, 
of the legitimate successor, were becoming daily 
more formidable. The Prince of Cond6, who 
hovered on thb bordei's of the kingdom, appeared 
ready to enter France, at-the head of a nume¬ 
rous body of German forces. Even the Catholics 
had lost their respect for the royal authority, 
and felt little attachment towards the person, 
or the office of the Regent. But Catherine, long 
accustomed to the toils and labours of govern¬ 
ment, mistress of all the arts of dissimulation, 
and having in her custody the first princes of the 
blood, as well as the other principal persons of 
whose fidelity she was doubtful, manifested no 
symptoms of apprehension. In compliance with , 
thb usual maxims of her conciliating and tempo¬ 
rising policy, she even commenced a negotia¬ 
tion with La None, the chief x)f the insurgents 
in Poitou} and anxious to suspend all opera¬ 
tions 
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CHAP, tions of a hostile nature, till the arrival of the 
' . hew king, she agreed upon A truce for two 

1574* months, with the Hugonots. They were fur- 
Trucewith j-jjgj. permitted to hold a general assembly of 
^ their delegates, at the town of Milhaud in Lan¬ 
guedoc, where measures, it was hoped, might 
be concerted for a general pacihcatiour'’ 

Trial of -But, in the person of the Count of Mont- 

revenge, superior either to the dic- 
gomery. tates of justice, or the considerations of honour, 

induced' her to make a distinguished sacrifice. 
That gallant and unfortunate nobleman, having 
surrendered upon the assurances of personal 
safety and protection given him by Matignon, 
commander of the royal forces; had been ne¬ 
vertheless, by Catherine’s express command, 
transferred to Paris. The parliament, subser¬ 
vient to the Regent’s wishes, became the instru- 
• ment of her vengeance. Montgomery, upon pre¬ 
texts equally frivolous and insufiScient, was con¬ 
demned to suffer capital punishment, as guilty 
of treason j and he was previously put to the tor¬ 
ture, in order to extort from him an avowal of the 
pretended conspiracy, meditated by the Admiral 
Coligni against Charles the Ninth. His courage 
and magnanimity did not forsake him under 
such trying circumstances. He bore the rack, 
without uttering any exclamations, except those 
of indignation for the breach of faith committed 
against him; and though dislocated in all his 

Dc Thou, voLvii. p.Sj and Z4* Mezerai, voLix. p.134—137* 
Davila, p.411—^ 4 * 5 * 
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limbs by the severity of the torture, he pre- CHAP, 
served an intrepid countenance to the last mo- . ^ 

ment of his life. From the sledge, on which 1574. 
he was drawn to the place of execution, he ad- ipsexecu- 
dressed the populace, and desired their prayers. 

On the scaffold, he displayed the same unshaken 
constancy and composure, terminating by the 
hand of the executioner, a career which had 
been, distinguished in its course, by many'bril- 46tiiJune. 
liant atchievements. His real crime, for which 
he suffered, was the unintentional death of Henry 
the Second; and Catherine offered him up as a 
victim to the memory of her husband. “ Me- 
« morable example,’*^ says De Thou, “ to teach 
us that in the strokes which attack crowned 
** heads, misfortune is criminal, even though 
** the will be innocent!”' 

While 


^ De ThoQ» vol. vii. p«87. Mezerai^ vol. ix. p.155 and 136. 
D’Aubignc, Hist. Univ. vol, ii. p»i3o and 131. 

D^Aubigne, who was a spectator of Montgomery's death, has left 
ns the most circumstantial and interesting detail of that event. It 
may serve, in many particulars, to excite equal pity and indignation. 
The Count,” says he, « wept, when he was informed of the de- 
cease of Charles the Ninth, and from that instant regarded his, 
<< own execution as certain. The commissioners before whom he 
was examined, would not exempt him from the torture, though 
** he did not attempt to disguise, or to conceal any fact. He was 
conducted to the scailbld, in the “ Place de Greve,” dressed iq 
^ mourning; and after having complained that his executioners had 
^ broken his limbs, by the violence of the application of the torture, 

** he composed his countenance, in order to harangue the spectators.” 
D’Aubigne has preserved Montgomery’s speech in this last, and trying 
situation. It breathes all the energy and elevation of a mind, sustained 
by a cause which appeared to him to be a good one, and for which 
he had sacrificed every coiisid^ation. He denied and reprobated the 
absurd pretexts, whieh Catherine of Medtcis and his judges had used, 
in ovder to condemn him as guilty of treason. Having mentioned his 
involuntary crime in thb death of Henry the Second, he enjoined the 

mul* 
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CHAP. While these events took place in France, the 
^ . King of Poland received at Cracow, the intelli- 

1574* gence of his brother’s death, and his owif succes> 
Flight of sion. Two very different modes of action pre- 
sented themselves to him,and claimed his mature 
fromCrt- deliberation. The first, more honorable and .dig- 
nified, was, after demanding permission of the 
senate to revisit his hereditary dominions, to en> 
deavour to procure the election of the Duke of 
Alenson, to the Polish crown. The other, more 
expeditious and secure, was by a precipitate re¬ 
treat, or rather, flight, to gain the frontiers of 
the Austrian territories; and regardless of every 
inferior consideration, to re-appear again in 
France. The latter advice, more analpgous to 
the character, and gratifying to the inclinations 
isthjune. of Henry, prevailed. • After having made the 
necessary dispositions therefore, for concealing 
his design, he quitted his capital under cover of 
^ the night, with only a few attendants; and had 
already reached the borders of Silesia, before his 
departure was universally known in Cracow. 


multitude assembled to inform his sons^ li^ho had been involved in 
the penalties of his sentence^ and deg^ded from the ranh of nobles; 
thaty ^ if they had not the virtue to regain it^ and to restore 
^ themselves^ he consented to their degradation.” He protested 
that his' only real guilt consisted in his steady adherence to a reli¬ 
gion proscribed by the government^ and for which so many indi¬ 
viduals had already suffered in France. Having lequested the ex¬ 
ecutioner not to apply any bandage before his eyes» he passed a short 
time in prayer, and then submitted to his sentence. De Thou, 
who is more concise in his narration, agrees in every important par¬ 
ticular with D’Aubigne, and condemns the injustice of the trial and 
execution. 

The 
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The Poles, irtitated at his contemptuous dere- chap. 
iictimi of the royalty to which they had so re- . ^ ^ 

cently elevated him, manifested their resentment 1174. 
by arresting the principal persons of his court, 
who ^remained in their hands; but the senate 
being assembled, and having heard the reasons 
assigned for his conduct, ordered his equipage 
and servants to be honourably conducted to their 
sovereigq. A body of near four hundred horse, 
pursued and overtook the fugitive Prince, who 
having passed the Polish limits, was no longer 
in danger of being led back as a captive to his 
own palace. Count Tenczyn, at the head of a 
small number of gentlemen, advancing unarmed 
towards him, endeavoured by exhortations and 
entreaties, to induce him to return to Cracow. 

Henry received these marks of affection, with 
similar demonstrations of regard; promised td 
revisit Poland, after having restored tranquillity 
to France; assigned the* motives which had ne¬ 
cessitated him thus to withdraw from a country 
and people, for whom he should always pre¬ 
serve the most lively attachment, and continued 
his journey to Vienna. * 

The circumstances of his flight, which might hu neap, 
be esteemed in some measure ignominious, when *** 
contrasted vrith those of his elevation to the 
throne of the same kingdom, only a few months miiun* 
preceding, were speedily effaced from his mind, 
by the reception which he. met with in the Im- 

• . 

* Solignac, Hist, de Pblogne^ vol.v. p. 453—473* De Thou, 
td.yiL p. ^ Meaearaiy voLix. p. 140 and X 4 X* 

perial 
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CHAP, perial court. Maximilian the Second treated 
^ . him with every mark of deference and honour; 

1174. advanced to meet him with a splendid retinue; 
and detained him during some days in the Aus¬ 
trian capital, among festivities and entertain¬ 
ments. That beneficent and enlightened mo^ 
narch, whose maxims of toleration rendered his 
reign happy and prosperous; strenuously exhort¬ 
ed Henry, on his return into France, to adopt 
similar principles of government. He advised 
the adoption of gentle measures towards the Hu- 
gonots, and besought of the King to commemo¬ 
rate the sera of his entry into his hereditary do¬ 
minions, by giving peace to his subjects of eveiy 
persuasion. These arguments and entreaties, 
Maximilian enforced by the example of his own, 
and of his father Ferdinand’s experience; who, 
after many ineffectual efforts to reduce the Ger¬ 
mans by violence, had found that in matters of 
faith, war, far from curing, only aggravated 
the evil. It would have been fortunate for 
Heivy and for his people, if the remonstrances 
of the Emperor had influenced his future public 
conduct.* 

*.agnifi- Unwilling to pas? through the territories of 
the Elector Palatine, Frederic the Third, the 
King determined on taking his course through 
Vcjtlce# Lombardy. That German Prince, strongly at¬ 
tached to the doctrines of the Reformation, had 
demonstrated such abhorrence of the massacre 

* De Thou> voL m p. 76. Soligniai toL p« ^ 7 $^ 476 , Me* 
zerai> voL ix. p« 141 ind 14^* 
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of Paris and its authors, when Henry visited CHAP. 
Heidelberg on his progress'towards Poland, in the ^ 

preceding year, as deeply to impress his royal 1574. 
guest with most painful recollections. These 
motives induced him to direct his steps through 
the Austrian provinces of Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, to Italy. The magnidcence with 
which the Republic of Venice honoured his 
approach and arrival, far exceeded that which 
any other European state could display in the 
sixteenth century. From the instant that he 
entered the Venetian territories, down to the 
moment of his final departure, every variety of 
superb and diversified amusement was lavished 
by the government, to gratify their royal guest. 

That celebrated commonwealth, though already 
past its meridian of power, still remained the 
center of commerce, arts, and luxury. Its pecu< 
liar situation, built among the waves of the 
Adriatic, enabled the Senate to exhibit a species 
of pomp and splendour, hot to be found in any 
other capital. During nine days which Henry 
passed in Venice, he beheld a perpetual succes- 
sion of shews, games, and recreations. Trium¬ 
phal arches, raised on the designs of Palladio; 
combats, naval and military.; illuminations and 
balls, where the Venetian ladies, equally cele¬ 
brated for their charms and for their gallantly, 
endeavoured to captivate the young monarch; 

-^these varied pleasures, which the polity of the 
Republic ofiered to its antient and most powerful 
ally, detained him in a sort of pleasing bondage, 

Qotwith- 
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notwithstanding the pressing exhortations of 
Catherine his mother, to hasten his return/ 
Quitting with reluctance a city which con¬ 
tained so many attractions, and accompanied 
by the Dukes of Savoy, Mantua, and Ferrara, 
he proceeded towards Turin; remounted the 
river Po, and arrived in that capital, after 
having declined to visit Milan, where Don John 
of Austria commanded for the King of Spain. 
France, during His absence, had been torn by al¬ 
most every calamity, incident to a state where re¬ 
ligion served as a pretext, to conceal the projects 
of faction and ambition. In Poitou, the suspen¬ 
sion of arms which had been concluded by the 
Regent, was violated on her part; and the 
royal forces under the Duke of Montpensier, 
profiting of the security of the Hugonots, after 
ha\'ing captured Fontenay, menaced Rochelle 
itself. Damville, after long irresolution, issued 
a proclamation, avowing his junction with the 
Protestants; while on the other hand, the Prince ^ 
of Cond6 published a Manifesto, dated from 
Heidelberg, the capital of the Palatinate, ac¬ 
cusing the evil counsellors, of the crown, with 
having produced the disorders under which the 
kingdom laboured. He preceded it, by letters 
addressed to the delegates assembled at Mil¬ 
haud, in which he demanded supplies of money, 
and promised to conduct to their assistance a 
military force. They in return elected him for 


f K«t. de Vemce, par Laagieri voUs. p. 293-.307. DeTliou> 
ToUvii. p.7S-“8i. 
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their chief, though with very limited powers of C H A p. 
every kind. Throughout Languedoc, Guyenne, j 
and the priiicipality of Beam, the Protestants 1574, 
universally appeared in arms; but in Dauphin^, 
where Montbruii commanded against the royal 
army, hostilities were carried on with the great* 
est violence. • 

In the midst of such complicated national Catlieiiias 
misfortunes, which the Regent fomented by her 
insidious and treacherous policy; that princess, 
after having caused the obsequies of the late Auguit. 
King to be performed, quitted Paris, accom* 
panied by her two prisoners, the Duke of Alen* 
son, and the King of Navarre. Passing through 
the province of .Burgundy, she reviewed in' 
person, a body Of six thousand Switzers whom 
she had caused to be levied; and arriving sit 
Lyons, impatiently expected in that city, the re* 
turn of her favourite son. ‘ 

The court of Turin, during the short resi. p<jiticai 
dence which Henry made in it, was become the intriguM 
center of political intrigue and cabal. Mafga- 
ret. Duchess of Savoy, daughter of Francis the 
First, one of the most accomplished princesses 
of the age, possessing an enlarged and liberal 
understanding, endeavoured to enforce the 
exhortaitions made to him at Vienna, by the Em* 
peror Maximilian, the' subject of toleration; 
and she. attempted, in conjunction with the 
Duke, her husband, Emanuel Philibert, to recon* 


• Mezerali Tol.ix. P.Z38— <-l40* De Thou, voLyli. p.84^— 

* De Thou, vol.yii. p. 95. Davila, p. 418s. 
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CHAP, oile him with the family of Montmorenci. Daiii« 
. ^ ^ ville himself, whose loyalty and attachment to 

ZJ74. the crown had been shaken, but not efiaped, 
by the persecution of Catherine of Medicis> 
and who hoped , to regain the interest which he 
-had formerly possessed in Henry’s esteem; 
ventured, under the engagement of the Duke 
of Savoy for his protection, to repair in person 
to Turin. It was not possible to give a more 
unequivocal proof of his confidence in the 
royal honour. The King received him with 
demonstrations of apparent affection. Belle* 
garde, who occupied a distinguished place in 
the royal favour, and Pibrac, chancellor of the 
Queen of Navarre, having joined their efforts 
to those of Damville, appeared to have made a 
deep impression on his mind. These auspicious 
beginnings were nevertheless soon subverted by 
the emissaries of the R^ent, who not only in¬ 
duced Henry to suspend every measure tending 
towards peace; but, instilled into him sus¬ 
picions of Damville’s fiddity. That nobleman, 
alarmed at the visible alteration in bis sove¬ 
reign’s behaviour, and apprehensive of being 
arrested, left Turin with precipitation; and re¬ 
turning to his government of Languedoc, im¬ 
mediately signed an agreement with the Pro¬ 
testants. ^ V . 

Scheme* of Emanuel Philibert, though he had &iled ia 
rf*s«of. attempt to diffuse tranquillity over France, 

> De Thou, toLtu. p*iri aad ijs. Ile«en4 voLix. p.(«4 
and 14;. 
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proved lucces^ful in another ftegotiatioii} which c H a 
Infected him far more deeply and persoiially, ^ ^ 
considered as a sovereign. Of all the nume* 
rOus fortresses and extensive conquests, ac¬ 
quired by Francis the liirst, and Henry the 
Sec(»d, during their long wars in Savoy and 
Fiedmont, only Pignefol, Savillan, and the val¬ 
ley of Perouse, remained to France} the others 
having been restored to the Duke, in 1559, by 
the treaty of peace made with him in that year. 

The possession of these places not only gave 
however to the French kings, a facility of pene¬ 
trating at pleasure into Italy, through the pas¬ 
sages of the Alps; but, from their vicinity to 
Turin itself, held the dukes of Savoy in awe, 
and kept them in a state of perpetual depen- 
dance. Every motive of sound policy dictated 
therefore to preserve them with jealous atten¬ 
tion. But, Henry, gained by the caresses of 
Emanuel Philibert, and neglectful of his . true 
interests, was prevailed on to promise their res¬ 
titution ; thus commencing his reign by a mea¬ 
sure the most injurious to the crown and mo¬ 
narchy of France.* 

. The King soon afterwards quitting Turin, Arrival of 
proceeded towards the ftontiera of his own do- ** 

* Lyoiit* 

minions, attended by the Duke of Savoy, at 
the head of a body of his troops. This escort 
could not be considered as merely honorary, the 
province of Dauphin6 being infested by the 
Hugonot forces, who committed perpetual de- 

^ Mezenus voLix. p>X45. De Thoui vol.vij* pkZ3» and 1330 
Dati]a» p. 4 Z 9 « 
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CHAP, predations on the conjSneer of the two statea* 
» I* ^ At the ** Pont de Beauvoisin^** where France 
1574. and Savoy divide, he was met by his brother 
^ Iqpt* the Duke of Alenson and the King of Navarre, 
whom he received with marks of external civi¬ 
lity {uad afTection. On the following day,‘the 
interview between himself and his mother, took 
place; after which the new ^ng, accompanied 
by Catherine and a vast train, made a public, 
and magnificent entry into the city of Lyons.' 

' Davilj^ p*4M« OeThO^ToLTU. p>t3s and 144.. Mcani^ 
vd. is. p.X 4 f and t 4 jr. 
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CHAP, n. 

Condition ^ the Idngdamy and ofpartiest at Henris tm 
swnp,ion ^ the g<nernmetit.-—Continuation qf the voa/t 
■against the Protestants.—Restitution of Pignerol^ Saoil^ 
ian and Perouse, to Scmoy.—Jaumy qf the court to. 
Avignon.—Death of the Cardinal of Dorrain.—Inaur 
gurediont and marriage of the King. — Capture, and exe^ 
cation of Mon^mm.—Inactivity and vices of Henry.— 

Escape qf the Duke qf Alenson.—Defeat of Tfutri.— 

Truce with Almson.—Entry qf the German army into 
Prance.—Fl^ht qf the King qf Navarre. — Negocudion^ 
and comdusion qf peace.—Poreign tgffairs.—State <f 
Planders.—Election qf Stephen Battori, to the crown (f 
Poland.—Death qf the Emperor Maximilian the Second, 

— Aq>eet (f Europe. 

H enry the Third, at the period of his return CHAP, 
to France, was in the flower of youth, , . 

having scarcely attained his twenty-third year. 1574. • 
His figure was not only graceful and elegant; but 8epteinb» 
an air of majesty, tempered by sweetness, accom¬ 
panied all his actions; and his eloquence, which 
was dignified and captivating, tended to persuade 
mankind of the solidity of his talents. He had 
been unfortunately educatedvih the practice of 
dissimulation, though initiated in his earliest 
years, to the fatigues and habits of a camp. The 
military reputation which he had acquired by 
the victories of Jamac and of Montcontour, for 
which he was principally indebted to Marshal 

s 3 Tavannes, 
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CHAP. Tavannes, his governor, bad conduced in no 
. small degree to elevate him to the Polish throne. 

1574. Europe expected from him as he attained to 
manhood, a display of martial energy and hardy 
virtue. Notwithstanding his youth, he had been 
privy to, and even active in all the counsels 
which preceded the massacre of Paris, where be 
manifested the most unrelenting barbarity to- 
wards the Hugonots. The short period of his 
and quail, stay in Poland, had scarcely allowed time for 
awKing. exeicisc of any distinguished qualities j and 
the circumstances* of his flight from that coun¬ 
try, though inglorious, were in some measure 
excused or palliated, by the necessity of his 
immediate personal aj^earance in France. 
Situationof The situation of the kingdom to which be was 
France, called by the decease of Charles the Ninth, 
though critical and alarming, could by no 
means be regarded as desperate. Two. powerful 
factions, irritated almost to frenzy against each 
other, by a long series of mutual injuries, vio¬ 
lence, and war, persisted to maintain a despe¬ 
rate conflict. Religion, which added new incen¬ 
tives to their animosity, infinitely widened the 
sources of discord. But the leaders on either 
side, still continued to profess obedience to their 
common sovereign: the majesty of the throne, 
though defaced and violated, was not subverted) 
and the wounds which bad been inflicted on the 
state, however deep and recent, yet admitted 
of a cure. Two great and opposite lines of con¬ 
duct presented themselves for Hepry*s choice 
either to signalize his accession, by giving 

10 peace 
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peace to his subjects $ or to continue the war chap. 
already begun, till he had accomplished the ^ ^ ^ 
subjection and extermination of the Hugonots. 

Every inducement of humanity, wisdom, and 
policy, seemed to dictate the former measure. 

He had already exhibited a disposition towards 
it; and its accomplishment must have been at« 
tended with consequences equally beneficial to 
his people, and happy for himself. But, the 
pernicious counsels of his mother; the intolerant 
spirit of the age, which knew no limit to perse* 
cution ; the desire of signalizing his zeal against 
tiiose enemies Whom he had opposed and van* 
quished in his eariy youth; sustained by the 
hope of triumphing over, and finally extinguish¬ 
ing both the Catholic and Protestant factions, 
when weakened by their mutual dissentions• 
these fallacious reasonings determined him, 
after some hesitation, to give orders for the 
prosecution of hostilities.* 

From this improvident and ruinous step, vicuana 
originated all the subsequent misfortunes of bis of 
reign j and every part of his conduct evinced 
to the nation, that effeminacy, indolence, and 
luxury, bad enervated his mind. Instead of ex- 
erting himself with vigour to reform the abuses, 
which under shelter of the commotions of the 
late government, had invaded the different de¬ 
partments; he no sooner arrived in bis domi¬ 
nions, than, he resigned himself to inactivity. An 

• . De ThoU) voL viL P.X36—153U Mezeraii vol.U« p.153. Da* 
vibf p* D’Aubigne, Hist. Voir* vd. ii. p. Z34 and 133. 
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CHAP, enemy to fatigue, and incapable of applicatiotf^ 
. ^ he neglected all affairs of moment: surrounded 

only. by parasites and favourites, difficult of 
access, entrenched in ceremonies and parade, or 
like Mark Anthony on the Cydnus, negligently 
reclined in a barge . richly decorated, on the 
placid stream of the river Soane, he appeared to 
have forgotten every duty annexed to his station. 
It was' not possible any longer to recognize the 
prince who had been educated in the field, and 
trained to the hardships of a military life. The 
nobility and the veteran officers of his army,.dis< 
gusted at a change so unexpected, forsook the 
court, which became desert; and all the high 
expectations to which Henry had given birth^ 
when presumptive heir to the crown, disappeared 
from the instant of his acceffion.” 

The contempli and alienation which so inde" 
cent a conduct excited among his subjects, were 
and SavU. not diminished by the accomplishment of his im> 
*“■ prudent engagement to the Duke of Savoy, iii 
restoring to him Fignerol, Savillan, and the vaU 
ley of Perouse. Henry, as his enemies asserted, 
more from the facility and prodigality of his dis¬ 
position, than from any sentiment of equity or 
justice, ordered the immediate evacuation of 
those garrisons. All the remonstrances of the 
Duke of Nevers, to whose government they had 
been confided, though joined to the opposition 
of his wisest ministers, proved inefiectual*. . 

^ De Tliotii voLvii. p. 134 and 135. Mezerai, vol.ix. p.150. 

* Memoires du Due de NeverSy folio^ Paris^ vol. L p. 3—a6« 
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fimuiuel Philibert repaid the generosity of the CHAP. 
King, with neglect j and, liberated from so for- j 
nidable a neighbour, assumed a higher tope in 1574. 
all his negociations with France. It seemed as 
if the new sovereign, not content with a total 
omission of the great duties demanded from 
him, desired to diminish the royal power, and 
to contract the limits of his dominions.** 

While Henry, at the commencement of his Ruwwaiar 
reign, thus sacrificed his own dignity and the es- 
teem of his people, the kingdom became a prey 
to civil war. In Poitou, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, after a long siege, made himself master 
of Lusignan, and demolished that celebrated ' 
fortress. But on the other hand, even in the 
vicinity of Lyons, the Hugonots, unrestrained 
by any respect for the person of their sovereign, 
.committed depredations with impunity, and 
refused to pay obedience to the royal mandate, 
enjoining them to lay down their arms. Mont- 
brun, their commander, who had pillaged the 
baggage of Henry, on its passage from Savoy, 
treated with neglect the injunction ordering him 
to retire to his own home. Bellegarde, to whom 
the command of the Catholic forces in that 
quarter had been committed, was repulsed in an 
assault upon the obscure town of Livron in 
Dauphin6; and every circumstance seemed to 
combine in marking the sera of Henry’s return 
to France, with ignominy and misfortune.” 

. DaviUt p. 4x9. De Thou» ToLvii. p.Z54—Z57. Mezerai^ vol.ix. 

|). X5X and Z5a. 

^ Mmni; voLu* and ii 4 * De Tbotti yu. p. zip-—164*. 
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CHAP. As if insensible to the national disti'ess, the 
. court during these occurrences was plunged in 
1574. dissipation, and immersed in pleasures. Cathe« 
K^pation rine of Medicis encoura^d the propensity of 
cowt. son to profusion and indolence, with a vie^ 

to engross a larger portion of authority, and to 
render her interposition more necessary in affairs 
of state. Indifferent as to the means by which 
she accomplished her objects, and restraitied by 
no principles of virtue in their prosecution, she 
made gallantry subservient to all her political 
pr<^ects. The ladies of her household, initii^^ed 
in the mysteries of their sovereign, aided and 
facilitated her views, by sacrificing their honour 
at her command} and she endeavoured to soften 
the captivity of the Duke (ff Alenson, and the 
King of Navarre, who were still detained in axt 
honourable confinement, by stimulating their 
passions, or fomenting their jealousy, as cir« 
cumstances seemed to dictate. 

Attach- The King himself,' divided between various 
He^°^to candidates for his affection, had determined to 
Mary of espousc Mary of Cleves, Princess of Cond6, of 
ciew^ whom, while Duke of Anjou, be had been so 
deeply enamoured. The indecorum, if not the 
criminality of such a choice, and the obstacle 
interposed by her previous marriage, were disre* 
garded by Henry, in the violence of his attach* 
ment. Religion afforded a favourable pretext 
for procuring a divorce from her husband; the 
Princess, who had been left behind in France, 
having adhered to the Catholic faith ever since 
^ massacre of Paris* Tlie Qae«D>motber, ter¬ 
rified 
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rifled at the ascendant which a beautiful and chav. 
accomplished woman, when once raised to the , °* ^ 
throne, might have retained over her son, ex- 1574. 
erted every endeavour to prevent its accomplish¬ 
ment; but all her efforts would have proved 
ineffectual, if death had not interposed. The 
Princess was carried off by a sudden and violent 
distemper, which naturally excited suspicions of 
a sinister nature, in an age and court to which 
the use of poisons was familiar. Henry at first 
appeared to be inconsolable for this event; but, 
after betraying the most extravagant symptoms 
of griefj he with equal rapidity passed to the con¬ 
trary extreme of oblivion; and even attempted 
to attribute to the efiect of enchantment, his 
emotions for the death of his mistress.' 

Under the pretence of opening a negotiation 
with Marshal Damville, governor of Languedoc, 
which measure would naturally be rendered 
more practicable by approaching the confines 
of the province itself, Catherine soon afterwards 
induced the King to transfer hk residence from 
Lyons, down the Rhone> to Avignon. During 
bis stay in that city, which constitutiiig a de- 
pendancy of the p^al see, naturally presented 
continuid scenes of devotion and superstition, imtitutioa 
Henry first beheld, .and was deeply impressed thepe- 
by prooesaions of penitents, or flagellants, who 
pnblichly inflicted on thema^cs the. severest 
discipline. The institution of these fanatics, 
which had originated ^ut a century preced- 

< MtmA vtLia>p.Vf> 
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CHAP, iog, among the fervid and fantastic imaginations 
^ ^ . of the Italians, had not yet penetrated into 
1574. France. The King, who together with effemi* 
nacy, and many of the vices most contrary to 
morals, nourished notwithstanding, a decided in¬ 
clination for that factitious piety which consists 
in external ceremonies, eagerly caught at the 
shadow of religion. Partly from inclination, 
partly from policy, in order to prove the since¬ 
rity of his zeal for the Catholic fiutb, he even 
degraded himself so far as to assist in person, 
followed by all his courtiers, at the processions 
of the penitents of Avignon.* 

Dtceinber. This devout extravagance proved fatal to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, who was carried off by a 
nail of Lor. violent fever, occasioned by his attendance, 
barefooted, on one of the ceremonies of the 
flagellants. Notwithstanding the variety and 
splendor of his talents, he was neither lamented 
by the King, nor regretted by the nation. His 
arrogance in prosperity, the violence of his am¬ 
bition, and the pusillanimity of his conduct 
under circumstances of danger or depression;-^ 
these defects and vices had proved injurious to 
his family, while they rendered him generally un¬ 
popular. Even the clergy, to whose interests he 
seemed to have been so much devoted, regarded 
him as the enemy of the ecclesiastical order; and 
accused him of having sacrificed the revenues 
o£ the church, to his desire of acquiring, or re¬ 
taining the favour of the crown. He was quickly 

* De Tbov, voLtii. p.t 64 a»d ifij. Mmrai^ toL ix. p.156. 
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forgotten in a profligate court, engrossed only c B A P. 
by pleasure and dissipation.* . ^ 

Wearied with inejBTectual ^orts to conclude ujf, 
an accommodation with Damville, who being 
on his guard against the insidious artifices of 
the Queen>mother, refused to accede to her 
propositions; Henry at length quitted,Avignon, 
and began his journey back to Lyons. The Bro* 
testants, who retained possession of many places 
on either side of the Rhone, not intimidated by 
his approach, defended themselves with eqmd 
courage and success. His presence in the camp Ro^ai 
before Livron, an inconsiderable town of Dau« <<»<«•> 
phin6, and the efforts made by the troops under 
the eye of the King, to render themselves mas* *«<*• 
ters of the place, only produced an aggravation 
of disgrace. They were repulsed; and the 
Hugonots, elated with so signal an advantage, 
outraged their sovereign from the walls, by the 
most insolent and poignant reproaches. They 
even pursued the royal army in its retreat, cut 
in pieces the Switzers who formed a portion pf 
it, and did not spare the sick that had been left 
behind in the camp. ^ 

Under such an accumulation of igpominy, 15111 Fell. 
Henry proceeded nevertheless towards Rheims, 
where the ceremony of his inauguration as King 
of France, was performed vnth the accustomed, 
magnificence. On the fifilowing day, his nup* aip* 
tials were solemnized with Louisa, dapghter of 

^ Mezeraif Tol.ixep.155 aad 156. DeThom 

foivli.p. 165-^7. 

^ DcTbovF Tol«TiLp.A4€« 
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CHAP. Nicholas, Count of Vaudemont, a prince of the 
■ , ^ . ducal house of Lorrain. The King and court, 
1575. plunged in excesses of every kind, appeared 
to have forgotten that the country vras desolated 
by civil war. Prodigality compleated the ruin 
of the finances j and even an insurrection which 
took place in the garrison of Met:^ one of the 
most important frontier possessions of France, 
securing its repose on the side of Germany, 
could not rouse to exertion a prince sunk in 
sloth and luxury. “ 

intfectuai Loog and ineffectual conferences were held 
forpMct** Henry*s return to the capital, between the 
delegates of the moderate Catholics, who ac> 
knowledged Damville as their head; together 
with the emissaries of the Prince of Cond 4 , aS 
chief of the Hugonots, acting together on one 
side; and on the other, the council of state, at 
wbich the King himself assisted in person. 
May. No beneficial consequence resulted from their 
deliberations, which only produced new delays, 
acconapanied with mutual distrust. Throughout 
almost all the provinces, hostilities were com* 
menced, and carried on with augmented vio« 
lence: though not attended with any decisive 
consequence to ehher party, yet the principal 
advantages were gamed by the Protestants. 
The city of Periguenx being taken, was aban« 
doned to {nlhige by Lairgpiran, one of their 
commanders; while Damville extended his ac« 

^ Mezenu, toL iz. p. 157. ]?• Tboui VoL viL p.S4a—47a. 

Da^, p.4s8. 
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j(ui(dtions in I/anguedoc. Montbrun, who had c h a p. 
long been the terror of the Catholics in Dau- . ^ ^ 

phin^t and who had recently defeated their gene- 15 75. 
'ral in an engagement, experienced in his turn the 
mutability of fortune. Having pursued with too 
much precipitation, a body of Catholic forces $ 
his troops, imprudently occupied in pillage, 
were attacked by the enemy, who had rallied. 
Montbrun, after having performed every duty 
of a veteran and intrepid leader, was com- ^ 
pelled to retreat; and his horse falling under 
him, fractured his thi^^ In this situation he 
surrendered prisoner of war, upon assurances 
of protectimi for his life* But the court, mind- 
ful of the indignities received from him, anxious 
to inflict an exemplary punishment on so dis¬ 
tinguished an oflScer, and little attentive to the 
observation of any engi^ements; caused him 
to be interrogated before judges, Iflre an. ordi¬ 
nary criminal accused of treason. He was 
condemned to die; and the sentence was acce¬ 
lerated, from an apprehension of his escaping^ 
by a natural death^ in consequence of his frac¬ 
ture. When conducted to the scaffcfld, although ^ exee«- 
debilitated in body, and scarcely capable of^ 
susUuning himself under acute pain, he exerted 
the most chearful and composed fortitude, ha- ^ 
rangued the spectators, and submitted to his. 
fate without a murmur. Like the Count de 
Montgomery, he was sacrificed to the vengeance, 
of the court; but his execution, far from inti¬ 
midating the Hugonots, only exasperated them 
to new exertions. Lesdigiueres, at that time in 

early 
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CHAP, early youth, and who afterwards rose by merit 
P* and talents, to the high dignity of Constable 
tsis‘ France, succeeded to Montbrun’s credit and 
command. By the severity of his discipline 
be soon rendered his troops more formidably 
and maintained his superiority over the royal 
arms in Dauphin^.' 

bdoieiiee While these scenes of bloodshed and violence 
andefoni- yfQfQ acted in the different provinces of the king* 
dom, Henry, equally regardless of his own cba* 
racter, or of the public security, gave ftill scope 
to all his weaknesses and vices. Resigned to 

1 De Thou* Tol.Yu. p.268—a7a* Davi]a» and 429* 

D’Aubigne^ Hist-Univa YoLii. p.133—237- 

The leading circumstances of Montbrun’s capture and ezecution» 
■re found in De Thou^ and confirmed bj^>D’Aubigne. Every exei> 
don was made to obtain his pardon> or at least to procure from the 
courts that he might be treated as a prl^ner of war. The Prince of 
Cond^f as well as Damville^ sent deputies to intercede! and to remon* 
ftrate in his favour. Even the Duke of Guisei whose powerful interest 
might have saved any other criminal! and who wished to exchange 
him against Besme! the assassin of Coligni! then in the hands of 
the HugonotS! could not prevail. The Queen-mother and Heniy 
remained inexorable. Mentbnin had been the first subject who had 
dared to take up arms against the crown: he had put to death! num¬ 
bers of Catholics; and when he had recently plundered the royal 
baggage, he accompanied the act with a sarcastic observadon! t^ 
^ war and {play rendered all conditions equal.’’ The court being 
alarmed lest a natural death! in consequence of thq fracture ef hw 
thigh! should rob them of their prey! his trial was indecently 
preci{nUted by the parliament of Grmoble. A striking similarity 
exists between the particulars of hk deathf and those which ac« 
companied Montgomery’s execution. Though extenuated and weak* 
floed to a great degree! hb fortitude continued unshaken on the scaf* 
fold; and he ventored! in defiance of every prohibition! to harangue 
the people. He protested his innocence of rebellion! declared hb 
•atbbction in laying down hb life for the cause of religion! and 
ftietched out his head to the executioner* The Hugonots severely 
revenged his death on the Catholics! in the vicinity of Grenoble. 
De Thou strongly condemns the spirit of vengeance by which the 
eouit was actuated on thb occasiosk 
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the dominion of rapacious favourites, to whom chap. 
the people justly applied the odious denoroina* . ^ . 

tion oiminions, his profusion in heaping honours 1575. 
and emoluments on them, knew ho limits. The 
most unmanly pleasures-which occupied bis time, 
left him neither leisure nor inclination for pub¬ 
lic business. Perpetual ri^alities between the 
favourites' of the King and those of his brother 
the Duke of Alenson, transformed the royal 
residence into a theatre of quarrel, outrage, 
and violence. Intrigues of policy and gal- 
.lantry formed the only objects of serious atten¬ 
tion. The Duke of Guise, who had already 
conceived those projects of elevation, which 
he afterwards executed, stimulated the young 
Queen to render herself mistress of her husband, 
and to aspire to the guidance of the state; but, 

Tiouisa of Vaudemont did not possess sufficient 
energy and talents, to succeed in such an at¬ 
tempt. Educated in principles of an austere and 
melancholy devotion, she possessed few men-i 
tal endowments calculated to retain the affec- - 
tioiis of a dissolute and capricious prince. Her 
modesty and virtue secured indeed the esteem, 
but, never enabled her to acquire any ascendant 
over the mind of Henry. The Queen-mother, 
with her usual dissimulation, fomented the jea¬ 
lousy, which from personal, as well as political 
causes, continually took place between the 
Duke of Alenson and the King of Navaire. 

Those princes were still detained in a sort of 
confinement; while the court, careless of every 
external concern, was immersed in pleasures, 

• YOL. HI. E when 
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CHAP, when an unexpected and alarming incident 
^ ^ roused the King to a degree of temporary exei?^ 

1575. tion. “ 

Escsj^^ Krancis, Duke of Alenson, had hitherto beets 
of *if"- restrained by varions motives, from making any 
•“"* effort to withdraw himself out of the royal power, 

or to form a party in opposition to the crown. 
The expectation of his election to the vacant 
Foltd) throne, which had been first held out to 
his ambition, had already proved fadlacionx 
and the post to which be aspired of Hentenaiib> 
genersd of the kingdom, was justly cotandered at 
too powerful and independant, to be again con* 
ferred on any siilgect. Tired with 'firuitlen 
solicitations; insulted by the urinions of the 
King, who paid little regard to his dignity j and 
. stimulated by his own adherents, who hoped to 
acquire consideration from their master’s free* 
dom; he determined to quit a court and capital, 
where he was subjected to continual mortifies* 
rj;th S«pt. tions. Having, on pretence of an affair of gallan* 
try, gone into the suburbs of Paris, he instantly 
mounted on horseback; and before the intelli<i 
gence^ of his ffight was publicly known, he 
reached the city of Dreux, on the confines of 
Normandy, from whence he issued a Manifesto 
calculated to conciliate the popular favour. It 
enumerated the grievances under which the 
nation su^red; reprobated the number and 
severity of the pecuniary impositions levied cat 
the people; stated the necessity of a reform in 

* Mezefaiy vel»ix. 
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tbe goveramfinty and finished by demanding an 
aaseiably of tbe Statea^geaeral.” 

The consternation of the court on this events 
eqoalled the security by which it had been pre¬ 
ceded. Henry, awaking from tbe lethargy in 
which he had been plunged, sent the Duke of 
Nevers, at the head of a body of troops, to pur- 
sue bis brother; commanded the posts in the 
vicinity of the capital to be occupied; and made 
every preparation for defence. Meanwhile, the 
Duke of AlenstHt having continued his retreat, 
was met in Poitou by many of the Hugonot 
cbseis, who expected protection and support 
from his junction with their party j and tbe con¬ 
sequences to the government were rendered 
more serions, by the certainty of the approach 
of a German army, conducted by the Prince of 
C(md6 in person, which was ready to enter the 
kingdonw Terrified at such a prospect, desti¬ 
tute of resources in himself, and ever ready 
from the impulse his natural disposition, to' 
have recourse to temporizing measures the 
King, by the advice of bis mother, opened a 
negociation for peace. Catherine, anxious to 
prevent hostilities between her two sons, and 
at tbe same time desirous to render her own 
interposition necessary; undertook to go in 
search of tbe Duke of Alenson, and to dispose 
his mind towards a reconciliation. In order to 
facilitate so delicate, as well as arduous a work, 

\ ' 

^ Memoires de NeverS} vol. i. p. %%— 869 p« 92—*94* Davila, 
P* 431— 433* De Thou, vol. vii. p. a85—288. D’Aubigne, Hi$r* 
Unir* VoU M. p.X76-^X79^ Mezerai, voLix. p. 163-4* 
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CHAP. 



*J75. 


Combat of 
Donnan*. 


November. 


she began by liberating the two Marshals, Mont' 
morenci and Coss6, who had languished in the 
Bastile since the conclusion of the late reign. 
Their influence with the Duke of Alenson, she 
well knew, was great; and his Manifesto had 
demanded in specific terms, their emancipa¬ 
tion from an unjust and cruel captivity. Ac¬ 
companied by those noblemen, she immedi¬ 
ately quitted Paris, and set out on her journey 
towards Champigny in Touraine, the- place 
appointed for holding a conference." 

A considerable detachment from the army of 
the Prince of Cond6, commanded by Thor6, 
one of the younger sons of the Constable 
Montmorenci, having already passed, the Rhine, 
had entered France, and advanced to the banks 
of the river Marne, on its march into the 
central provinces of the kingdom, to join the 
Duke of Alenson. At the town of Dormans 
in Champagne, the royal forces, commanded by 
the Duke of Guise in person, attempted to 
oppose their further progress; and as their 
numbers were greatly superior to those of 
Thore, it seemed to be imprudent in him to 
hazard an action. But that nobleman, cpn- 
fiding in the bravery of his troops, did not de¬ 
cline the combat. After a long and desperate 
engagement, he was defeated; the Germans, 
who composed a principal part of his force, 
were cut to pieces; and he himself, at the head 


* De Thou, Tol. viu p. jSy—aja. D’Aublgne, Hut. Univ. voL ii. 
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of a few cavalry, escaped with diflBculty. The chap. 
victory on the other side, was not purchased . ^ 

without bloodshed; and* the Duke of Guise 157^. 
in the pursuit, received a wound on the cheek ' 
from a private soldier, the scar of which 
he always retained, and which served as an 
honourable testimony to the people, of his zeal 
in the defence of the Catholic religion.** 

Notwithstanding so severe a check, the Duke True# eoor 
of Alenson did not manifest any eagerness to 
accept the terms offered him by Catherine, or ' 
to conclude an accommodation. The Queen- 
mother, after ineffectually-exerting every en¬ 
deavour for the purpose, was reduced therefore 
to the necessity of agreeing to a truce for six 
months, between the two parties. Nor did 
Henry purchase even the short and precarious 
suspension of hostilities during so limited a 
period, without great concessions; the stipula¬ 
tion of payment for the German troops levied 
by the Prince of Cond^; places of security to 
he assigned to the Hugonots; and a body of 
forces for the. guard of the Duke of Alenson. 

On these conditions the truce was at length s«d o*- 
published by that Prince in his camp, and 
acquiesced in by his Protestant allies.’ It was Artifica 
evident that on the part of the King, as ne- 
cessity alone had dictated so humiliating an 
agreement, no serious intention existed of car- 

^ Davilaf p. 43 c and 436. De T^<m, vol. vii. p. D*Au» 

bignCs Hist. Univ. vol. ii. p. 179—183.' 

4 DeThoUy voLviL p.a93. Davilas p. 437 * Memoires de Nevert» 
vol.i. p.99—xo 4 » 
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CHAP, rying it ioto effect. Pretences were soon-found 
. ^ ■ for delaying or evading some of the stipula- 
157^ tions; and the governors of the places which 
were to be surrendered to the confederates, be¬ 
ing secretly encouraged by the court, refused to 
Comply with the orders issued for their evacu¬ 
ation. Henry himself made preparations for 
war, and ordered a levy to be instantly com-, 
menced of six thousand Switzers. But, when 
he attempted to exact pecuniary supplies from 
the inhabitants of Paris, and convoked an as¬ 
sembly for the immediate object of raising 
money^ he received a peremptory refusal. The 
parliament, clergy, and citizens of the capital, 
in the language of a free and indignant people, 
represented, without disguise in the presence of 
the -King, the abuses, malversations, and pro¬ 
fusion by which the treasury had been drained,, 
and the country exhausted. Henry, far from 
punishing, did not even venture to display bis v 
resentment at so bold a remonstrancse; and 
having dismissed the assembly, he prepared to 
support the hostilities against his brother, from 
other sources, and more easy modes of contri- 
bution'. The throne of England at that period 
of time was filled by a sovereign, in whose vigi¬ 
lance, ability, and economical expenditure of 
the public treasure, her subjects might reposb 
the utmost confidence. But, if instead of Eliza- 
, beth, Marj^, Queen of Scots, or her profuse and 
feeble Son, James the First, had reigned over 
the English j we may justly question whether 

-.*■ Dc Tbou; voLvii, p.a96—a99, , 
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house of cpmixDHis, or the maj^str^eeond chap. 
citizens of Loudon, would have ventured to ^ j 
wake as bold and firm an opposition to the xsiS‘ ' 
ccown* as Henry the Third experienced on this 
occasion. So much nearer did the French seem 
to be to the attmnment of civil liberty, and con.« 
stitutional Freedom, in 1575, than were the 
English! But, in the sixteenth, as in the eigh* 
teenth century, the excesses of the French 
people soon plunged the capital and the coon, 
try, in all the horrors of insurrection, violence, 
and .anarchy. 

The German array, led by John Casimir, son 1576. 
to the Elector Palatine, and by the. Prince of 
Condi 4 , which had so Ipngliovered on the bor- mtns imo’ 
ders.of the kingdom, at length began its march. 

Their numbers exceeded eighteen thousand; 
and as the royal forces, commanded in the ab« 
amice of the l^ke of Guise, by his brother, the 
Duke of Mayenne, were far inferior, no ^ec- . 
tual obstacle was interposed to impede their 
mitry and progress into the interior provinces. 

Having passed through Lorrain and Burgundy 
without almost any opposition, they crossed Bie 
Loire, and effected their junction near Moulins 
ia the Bourbonnois, with the Duke of Alenson. 

Previous to this event, Henry, King of Navarre, night of ‘ 
wearied with a confinmnent of near four years 
in the court of Charles the Ninth, and of Heniy 
the Third; disappointed in every hope of ob. 
taining employment; odious to the Queen, 
mother; and forgotten or neglected by the 
King himself; took the resolution of escaping 
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from his captivity. Having deceived his guards, 
while engaged in hunting, he passed the river 
Seine without delay, accompanied only by a 
few chosen friends; arrived safely at the city 
of Vendome; and having resumed the exercise 
of the Protestant religion, continued his retreat 
towards Guyenne, of which province he was 
governor. * 

Meanwhile, the chiefs of the confederate ar¬ 
my, who unanimously acknowledged the Duke 
of Alenson for their supreme head, having 
assembled at Moulins, presented articles to 
the King; on the acceptance of which, they 
professed a readiness to lay down their arms. 
Henry received their deputies with marks of re¬ 
gard, and promised a speedy answer to their 
demands. Notwithstanding the formidable na¬ 
ture of their force, and the defenceless situa¬ 
tion of the crown, many causes conduced to 
render their operations weak and languid. The 
German soldiery, ill paid and mutinous, were 
with difficulty retained under their standards, 
and'insolently threatened to exact by violence, 
their arrears. The leaders of the combined forces 
were besides composed of different nations, reli¬ 
gions, and interests. Mutual jealousy and dis¬ 
trust prevailed among them; and the Prince of 
Conde, who had with equal danger and success, 
conducted so large a body of foreign troops into. 
the center of the kingdom, saw himself at once 

sup¬ 
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supplanted by the Duke of Alenson. The re- c h a p. 
cent escape of the King of Navarre, ‘ which in- , ^ 

troduced a new competitor, encreasing the col- 
lision of opposite claims for pre-eminence, it 
became impossible to act with union and energy 
towards the attainment of any object; and the 
court availed itself df these circumstances. 

The Duke of Alenson betrayed the strongest 


The most minute relation of the escape and flight of the King of 
Navarre^ is to be found in D’Aubigne^ who has violated his custo¬ 
mary brevity, in order to commemorate every circumstance which 
preceded and accompanied an event, so decisive in its consequences* 
and so hazardous in its execution. Six persons only were privy to it* 
who swore inviolable secrecy; and the King of Navarre, by afl^ting 
to believe that he should be constituted Lieutenant general of France* 
confirmed the security of the court. On the evening preceding the 
day upon which he eHfected his escape, Fervaques, one of the six 
persons entrusted with the design, revealed it to Henry the Third. 
D’Aubigne having been present, and suspecting the treachery of his 
associate, charged him with it; and on his avowing the fact, in¬ 
stantly carried the intelligence to his master. The Kipg of Navarre* 
after a day passed in hunting, accompanied by two gentlemen his 
guards, who never quitted him, was at the town of Senlis, ten 
leagues distant from Paris. On receiving information from D’Aubigne* 
that his intention was discovered, he instantly took a decisive resolu¬ 
tion. Accompanied by a few adherents, he mounted on horseback* 
and having deceived his guards by an ingenious fiction, gained the 
banks of the Seine, which he passed near Poissi, on the following 
morning. Arriving after numberless perils, at Alenson, he was there 
speedily joined by near two hundred and fifty gentlemen. Among 
these was Ferx^ues himself; who being warned by Grillon, that 
Henry the Third, notwithstanding the recent service which he had 
performed, was irritated against him, and had even determined to put 
him to death, as an accomplice 'with the King of Navarre, immediately 
contrived to leave Paris* As an excuse for his perfidy, he asserted that 
Madame de Camavalet had previously revealed to Henry the Third, 
the plan concerted for the King of. Navarre’s escape; andliis apolc^ 
was admitted by his master, D’Aubigiie expressly says, that the soi- 
diers who guarded the King of Navarre in the Louvre, were placed 
^bout him by Catherine of Medicis herself; that they were zealous 
Catholics, and had* almost all of them* been active in the masiacre 
«f Paris. 
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CHAP, disposition to sacrifice his allies, to the acquiei* 
. ^ ^ ticm of personal power for himself; and the 

1576. Queen-mother, anxious to withdraw him from 
his new friends, gratified him on that favourite 
ConciuNon point. After a number of delays, the treaty 

w*® finally concluded by Catherine, 
and soon afterwards solemnly ratified by the 
King in person. Almost all the articles proved 
ignominious or injurious to the crown, and ad¬ 
vantageous to the confederates. ‘ 

Condition* The establishment of the Duke of Alenson 
was augmented by the addition of three the 
richest provinces of France, lying nearly con¬ 
tiguous, Berry, Touraine, and Anjou: he him¬ 
self, laying aside the title of Alenson, assumed 
from that period the title of Duke of Anjou- 
Eight cities, situated in different parts of the 
kingdom, were ceded to the Protestants, as 
guarantees for their security: every immunity 
or privilege, civil and religious, which could 
place them on an equality with the Catholics, 
was granted them; and among these conces¬ 
sions were included freedom of worship, the 
right of celebrating, marriage, and of holding 
under certain regulations, ecclesiastical synods, 
or consistories. The King not only submitted 
to reverse the attainders against Coligni, Mont¬ 
gomery, Montbrun, and their adhwents; but, 
he disowned on his own part, all participatiop 
in, or approbation of, the massacre (ff St. Bar¬ 
tholomew. Pensions and rewards were cotder- 

•. • Mcmoire* de Never*, voLlp.117—135. 
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■ltd on John Casimir, who had raised the Ger- chap. 
jnan army which enaUed the confederates to . 
dictate to the crown; uid lastly, a convocation 
the states general was stipultded to be hdd 
within 'six months, in order to represent die 
grievances o£ the people, and to apply adequate, 
nemedies to the public misfortunes. “ 

While Henry, by concluding a peace which A^of 
degraded his own dignity, and excited the in- 
dignation of his Catholic subjects, obtained a 
temporary respite from his enemies; the Spanidi 
provinces in the Netherlands exhibited a scene 
of anarchy and desedation, only paralleled in 
modem History by the horrors which disgraced 
and depopulated France, during the first years 
of the Frendi revolution. Requesens, ai^r a 
short and troublesome administration, distin¬ 
guished by his unremitting, but unsuccemful 
exertions, to restore order throughout the Low 
Countries, had been carried off by a violent dia> 
temper. His gentle and conciliating character 
might pr(d»bly have revived the allegiance of 
the Flemings for FhiHp the Second, if all pos- 
mbility of reoondliatien had not been precluded 
by the empties of his predecessor, the Duke of 
Alva. The sudden and unexpected nature of Death of 
Aequmieiis* death, left him no time to execute 

the orders received from the court of Madrid, re-= 

• ' 

specting the nomination of a successor. In this 
defect of any legal governor, the council 6f state 
assumed the supreme authority, which was after- 

" Meaeral, voLix. p.169—174* Davib, p.44>—'44J> De Thou, 
voV vii. p.416—4iS< B’Aohigni; Hut. Uair* toL ii. p. ai5. 
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CHAP, wards confirmed by the King of Spain. But, the 
, , revolt of the Spanish troops which took place 

at this time, their seizure of .the town of Alost, 
together with the multiplied acts of outrage 
and violence committed by them' on the people, 
rendered impracticable any attempt to conci¬ 
liate the minds of men to the antient govern¬ 
ment. The-sack of Antwerp, justly esteemed 
at that period the most wealthy and commercial 
city in Europe, renewed the scene acted at 
Rome, near half a century earlier, by the sol¬ 
diers of Charles the Fifth, under the com¬ 
mand of the Constable of Bourbon. It com¬ 
pleted the calamities of Flanders, and drove the 
states of that province to the final necessity of 
uniting with those of Holland and Zealand, fmr 
their common protection. 

Pacifica- celebrated league, denominated ** the 

tion of Pacification of Ghent,” it was solemnly aigreed 
Ohent ^ make war upon the Spaniards, till they should 
be entirely driven out of the Netherlands. How¬ 
ever singular it may appear, this treaty was not¬ 
withstanding nsade and published in the name 
of Philip himself, from whom the states of Flan¬ 
ders had not withdrawn their obedience, while 
they took up arms to expel his forces. But, the 
smdl number of his troops left in the country, 

• and the augmenting progress of the Flemings, 
rendered it a very unequal contest. The only 
adequate remedy which presented itself for such 
accumulated evils, lay in the immediate nomi¬ 
nation of a governor, whose talents and capa¬ 
city might still retrieve the royal affairs. Don 
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John of Austria was selected by the King, for c h a p. 
that high employment. The lustre of his birth, . ^ 

the attachment universally entertained for the 1576. . 
memory of the Emperor Charles the Fifth his 
father, who was himself a native of Flanders 3 
when added to the high reputation which Don 
John had acquired by the great naval victory 
pf Lepanto 3—these circumstances, it was hoped, 
might aid his efforts, and terminate the rebellion 
which, had so long rendered the Netherlands 
a theatre of war. The Prince instantly obeyed 
the orders of his brother and sovereign: having 
received directions whereby to regulate the line 
of his conduct, he passed through France in Arrival of 
disguise, and arrived safely at the city of Lux* 
embourg, capital of the province of the same 
name, which had refused to entet into the gene* 
jal confederacy of the Flemings, for the expul* 
lion of the Spaniards from the Low Countries. * 

After the. precipitate departure of Henry. Afikiraof 
from Poland, that kingdom remained for a P®**®**- 
considerable time, in a state of Interregnum. 

The senate and the other orders haying subse* 
quently met at Warsaw, drew up letters to him,- 
which, though couched in terms of obedience 
and respect, strongly deinctured the resentment 
of the nation, for his contempt or abandonment 
of their crown. They demanded his immediate 
return, in order to resume the functions of his 
royal dignity, as well as-to protect them against 


* Stfiuia, de Bello Bel. Tol.ii. p. 485-~3ao. DeThou, v<d.vii. ‘ 
p. 364—394- 
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CHAP, external invasion, with which thef were ne- 
^ f naced j and in case of his refusal or delay, they 
Z57<, signified to hhn their rescfiution, after declaring 
the vacancy of the throne, to proceed to' a.new 
election. Henry made only some faint and in* 
effectual exertions, to avert so decisive a mea¬ 
sure on the ^rt of his former subjects. Pibracy 
who was dispatched by him to Cracow, withf 
instructions to propose to the Diet, the mrionf 
of the two kingdoms of France and Poland^ 
found the sentence of deposition agaiosi him 
already issued, and the decree published in the 
Depondon Capital. 'In SO desperate and hopeless a situa* 
rf Henry tion^ Pibrac nevertheless exerted every effint 
pW to prevent its accomjdishment; addressed leb' 
, ters in Henryks name, to the principal nobles; 

and urged all the motives which might be sup- 
posed -to influence their deliberations. But the 
Poles had irrevocably determined to elect an¬ 
other sovereign j and the two factions by which 
the kingdom was agitated, however adverse to 
each other, agreed in their common aversion 
to the French- prince and nation; It is difficult, 
on reading this portion of Henryks reign, not 
to be reminded of the flight of James the Se¬ 
cond in 1688, from London.' The consequences- 
were nearly similar in both instances. James, 
like Henry, was declared to have abandoned or 
mklicated the throne; aUd neither prince evmr 
revisited, or was again called to reign over the 
people whom he had thus renounced. Nor was 
their end dtfsioular. Hemy perished by the 

knife 
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kitife of an aiaaBSsiii, labile besieging his revolted chap. 
capital. James expired a fugitive and an exile, ^ , 

beholding his capital and his dominions U'ans* ij;^ 
ferred to his son>in*law, while he himself sub* 

«sted on tlie bounty of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Ail circumstances considered, the flight of the 
French prince, though unbecoming and cen. 
surable, appears to have been less imprudent 
and precipitate than that of the English king. 

The Emperor Maximilian the i^cond was 
diosen in the ensuing Diet, by a considerable 
party: but his delay in not immediately pro* 
ceeding to take possession of the crown, proved 
fetal to his cause, and gave advantages to his 
competitor, which could never be retrieved; 

Stephen Battori, a Hungarian nobleman, wl)p EieetiM af 
had already been elected Great Prince of Tran* 
sylvania, l^ing called in by bis adherents, was iSzr. 
raised to the Polish throne. His vigour, capa* 
city, and various endowments, rendered him 
worthy of so extraordinary an elevation; and 
Fdand under bis reign, enjoyed equal tranquil* 

Hty at home, and respect from formgn powers 
Nevertheless it appeared highly probable, that 
his deetiop would be followed both by a civil 
and a foreign war. The partizans of Maximilian 
were numerous and powerful: John Basilowitz, 

Czar of Muscovy, a formidable neighbour, proi 
pared to support him, and to invade the eastern 

, r BeTiiew toLtii. SdigSic, SBm; 

vioLt» p*477*‘**4$ia* 
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c H A p. ppoviaces of the kingdom: Dantzici the most 
. ^ opulent and trading city of Poland, commanding 

tjji, the entrance of the Vistula, refcned all obe¬ 
dience to Stq)ben j and the Emperor of Get* 
many himself, though neither of a martial 
character, nor disposed to engage unnecessa¬ 
rily in hostilities, yet could not tamely submit 
to renounce a sceptre, which h^ been com 
ferred on him by a considerable majority of 
the suffrages of the nation. 

Death of The Poles were however exempted from this 
calamity, by the death of Maximilian, who ex.; 
Second. ' pired at Ratisbon, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
October, after having held the Imperial dignity only twelve 
years. His loss was deeply and universally felt, 
Hi* ciu- every denomination of his subjects. His be- 
nignity of disposition, his enlarged principles of 
toleration; his love of peace, his application to 
public business,; and the desire by which he 
was animated of diffusing hs^piness, rendered 
him inexpressibly dear to his people. The house 
of Austria, though no longer formidable to the 
repose of Europe, as it had been under Charles 
the.Fifth his uncle, continued still powerful and 
respectable. But the Imperial office, which in 
Maximilian’s hands inspired equal veneration 
and affection, soon fell into contempt^ and al¬ 
most into oblivion, under the feeble .adminis¬ 
tration of his: successor Rodolpb the Second. 
Maximilian’s last acts were exerted to main¬ 
tain the civil and religious tranquillity of 
Germany} nor did the sixteenth century pro¬ 
duce any sovereign, so justly entitled to the 

love 
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love of his contemporaries, and to the esteem C R R P. 
of posterity.* ^ 

Tire other principal European states at this tstt, 
period of time, offiured few events which mate- ^ 
rially aftcted the general reposCi England, 
governed by Elizabeth, enjoyed a profound tratK* 
quillity; though that wise and vigilahtprincessj 
who never during her long reign intermitted 
her provident attention to foreign ai&irs, kept 
a constant eye upon the concerns of the Nether¬ 
lands, and already extended to them her in¬ 
direct assistance against their tyrant. Philip Spaia. 
the Second, not less attentive, and. still more 
deeply interested in the fate of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, exhausted the immense treasures and re¬ 
sources of his vast dominions, in fruitless exer¬ 
tions to reduce the Flemings to subjection. 
Incapable of atchieving it by military force, 
and always apprehensive of the interference of 
France, he began to move those secret, but 
powerful springs, in the interior system of the 
French government, by which the throne of 
Henry the Third was shaken, and even nearly 
subverted. Philip himself, occupied in visiting 
the various provinces of Spain, in reforming 
abuses, and in restoring justice, discharged with, 
ability the functions annexed to his situation; 
and he preserved an uninterrupted peace in the 
interior of the Spanish nionarchy, while Flanders 
was desolated by all the calamities of war 

* Schmidt^ Hist* det Allemaais tnuislated hj de U Veaux^ yoU tiu* 

>•384—390- Dc Thou, voLyii. p.358. 

T Abrege Chroniqus d’Espagne, et Portugal, YoLii. p.4ai. 

VOL. III. -F Por- 
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CHAP. Portugal, which had reached the summit of 
■ ■ political and commercial prosperity^ approached 

the final term of its greatness, and even of its 
existence as an independant nation. The young 
King Sebastian, intoxicated with chimerical 
views of conquest in Africa, appeared to be 
engromed by that single object. In defiance of 
the remonstrances of his ministers, and even of 
Philip the Second himself, he was preparing to 
■ embark on the fatal expedition against Morocco, 
which while it terminated his life, reduced his 
country to a state of servitude and degradation 
under the Spanish yoke. * 

* Abrpg6 Chronique d-Espagne^ et Portugal} p. 42$- and 414. 
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OrigAtj Jbnnationj and principles of ** the League!* 

Assembfy of the Siates^general^ at Blois* — Henry de^ 

. dares himsdf the ckirf of the League!* — Benenml 
qf the xoar voith the Ptotestmds. — Peace, — Edict of 
Poitiers, — Conduct cf the King, — State qf the court. 

— Expedition to Morocco^ and death of Sebastian^ King 
qf Portugal, — Affairs qf the Netherlands, — Duke qf 
Anjou is called to the assistance qf the Elemings, — 

Death of Don John qf Austria, —Internal concerns qf 
Prance. —Becotnmencement qf the civil war. — Causes 
by which it was produced, —lU success qf the Hugo- 
nots — Condusion qf Peace. — Affbirs qf the Low 
Countries. — Exploits qf the Prince of Parma. — 

— Treaty made by the Stales qf Flanders^ with the 
Duke qf Anjou. — Death qf Henry y King qf Portugal. 

— Conquest of that kingdom by Philip the Second, — 

Deathy and character of Emanuel Philiberty Duke qf ^ 

Savoy. 

T he peace which Henry had recently con- c H A p, 
eluded with the confederate princes, of _ ni. 
which Catherine of Medicis was the instrument, 
had disarmed and disunited that powerful com- CoixfitiM 
bination; but had by no means secured either ^ r*®*"** 
his own repose, or the tranquillity of his sub¬ 
jects. Conditions such as the Hugonots had, 
extorted from him, placed them on an absolute 
equality with the Catholics, in every essential 
point; and might rather be esteemed the tri- 
■mph, than the toleration, of the Protestant 
V a religion^ 
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CHAP, religion. Nor could the people persuade them* 
y ^ selves, that these concessions were the result of 
xsf 6 . policy in a discerning and sagacious sovereign, 
attentive to the great interests of his dominions, 
and watchful over the general felicity. The 
whole tenor of Henry's conduct exposed him 
not only to censure, but tended to render him 
odious and contemptible. Sunk in unmanly di^ 
sipation, his prodigality had already exhausted 
all the ordinary sources of revenue, and sub* 
jected him to the severe humiliation of a refusal, 
when he recently attempted to extort supplies 
from the capital. His own attachment to the 
Catholic faith was indeed unquestionable, and 
his antipathy to all innovation in religious con¬ 
cerns, was a matter equally indisputable. But 
his devotion had nothing elevated, or even ra¬ 
tional in its nature; consisting rather in mo- • 
nastic observances, or ecclesiastical ceremo-- 
nies unbecoiping his high station, than jn a 
sincere obedience to the duties and precepts of 
religion and morality. 

puntu. The indignation excited among his Cathojie 
subjects, at the terfns of the late pacidcation. 
He*. concurring with the disadvantageous impres¬ 
sions which the. King’s general character and 
administration produced, were artfully foment¬ 
ed by the partizans of the family of Guise. 
They represented, and exaggerated, the vices 
of Henry ^ the danger to which he exposed 
the antient religion; and the urgent necessity 
of some speedy interposition, to protect from 
ruin the church and state. The dissimu¬ 
lation 
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lation of' the Queen*tnother, and her fup- chap. 
. posed indiCfei^nce to every mode of faith j the . ^ 

recent junction of the l^ke of Anjou, pre- 1^74. 
sumptive heir to the crown, with the Protest¬ 
ants; and the pemkaous concessions made by 
the King, in order to detach him from that 
party; — ail these obvious topics of declama¬ 
tion were insisted on with asperity and malig¬ 
nity. The minds of men, irritated by so for¬ 
cible an appeal to their passions, and exaspe¬ 
rated by the arts of faction, became insensibly 
prepared for a daring ef^rt; and as Henry had 
eitKer abandoned or betrayed their cause, they 
be^^ to look elsewhele for support and pro¬ 
tection. * 

In such a state of fermentation and discon- Confeden- 
tent, no remedy was regarded as too violent for 
the disease. Allegiance itself seemed to be 
withdrawn, where superior considerations sti¬ 
mulated'to resistance; and it became requisite 
to combine; for tbe purpose of mutual preser¬ 
vation against a common enemy. During the 
turbulent and agitated periods of the reign of 
Charles the Ninth, indications of a disposition 
in the people to form confederations or frater¬ 
nities, had manifested themselves in various 
parts of France. The avowed, or ostensible 
object of these associations, was the mainte¬ 
nance of the purity of the Catholic faith and 
doctrines; but from many causes, they had 
been confined in their operations, and limited 
in their extent, under the late King. The 

• DeThoiiy ToLvii. p.414-—439* 
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CHAP, weakness of the sceptre in Henryks hands, anil' 

^ ^ the personal contempt into which he was fallen* 

tjj 6 , encouraged the most timid, while it impelled 
the most wavering. Picardy, a province re¬ 
markable for the bigotry and superstitious fer¬ 
vour of its inhabitants, gave the first open ex¬ 
ample of an association for preserving the an- 
tient religion. By one of the articles of the 
late peace, the hereditary government of Pi¬ 
cardy had been confirmed to the Prince of 
Cond6; and the town of Peronne was assigned 
for his ^peculiar residence. He was speedily 
expected to arrive at that |dace; and it was 
natural to suppose, that his presence must be 
attended with injurious or painful consequences 
Oripnof to the zealous Catholics. The apprehension of 
**‘^*^**^ this impending danger, gave birth to the me¬ 
morable confederation,. known in history by the 
name of “ the Leaguewhich spreading with 
rapidity, soon overshadowed, and at length 
overturned the throne; occasioned*the assassi- 
natioii of Henry himself; and during near 
twenty years involved the kingdom in all the 
misfortunes of civil war, confusion, and anar¬ 
chy.” 

Itt favour- Humieres, governor of Peronne, was the first 

instrument and mover of so vast a machine, by 
encouraging the inhabitants of the place, and 
of the neighbouring country, to sign the asso¬ 
ciation. The nobility of Picardy, with ardour 
followed the example, which spread through va- 

^ Da>^ P>446 ud447. Mezcrai, toLU. p.X77—zSd. 
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rious provinces:.. Champagne and Bui^ndy, CHAP, 
from the hereditary influence of the Dukes of . ^ j 
Guise and of Mayenne, universally received it. 1576. 
In Poitou, Louis de la Tremouille, Duke of 
Thouarsy from apprehension of the Hugonots, 
who were numerous and powerful in the vicinity 
of his estates, introduced it among his vassals, 
and gave it credit by his support. Agenta of 
an inferior description, chiefly selected from 
the private walks of life, were its principal pro? 
raoters in the metropolis. Paris, discontented, 
and easily inflanred by artful suggestions, em¬ 
braced with enthusiasm a proposition, which 
appeared to have no object except the preser¬ 
vation of the civil and religious rights of the 
nation. * 

The form and language of the Lei^ue’* it- 
self, did not, on a superficial view, seem to strike 
at any of the prerc^atives of the crown, or to 
endanger the public tranquillity. The preser¬ 
vation of the monarchy, and even of the reign- . 
ing sovereign, fbrmed a distinguished article of 
the covenant. But on a closer inspection, it be¬ 
came evident that under so fair an appearance, 
designs were concealed, the most destructive 
to the kingdom, and to Henry himself. The 
oath of unlimited obedience to the orders of 
the chief or head, which was clear and specific, 
extended to engage the contracting persons 
to support him against any and every power, 
which might oppose his commands. No excep- 


7 Dt Tbou, ut ft^tra: Mccerai, ibjd. 
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CHAP, tipn ly^Mtever ip favour -rf the crown, beings 
. . tp^ted or admitted,, it wa^ pal{Mible that 

ifi6. another person than the sovereign, might be 
named to that high and dangerous office. Thoac 
who were initiated in the mysteries of the asso¬ 
ciation, already understood that the DuJte of 
Gu^ae was designed to be its leader; and that 
the King, far frono receiving protection^ might 
heoome the viqtim of “ the League.” ^ 

Lxliernal assistance and support were opt 
to it br tyanting, to aid the internal efforts made to 
spread so alarming a moral mid political conflar 
^gratioQ. Application was made at a very early 
period, to the Papal see, for spiritual aid and 
appreciation j whUe similar demands wexe con¬ 
veyed to the court of Spain, for pecuniary sup-i 
plies, and even, if necessary, for a military 
force. The answer to both these. requeste^i 
though not precisely the same, was encourag¬ 
ing. Gregory the Thirteenth, who then filled 
the chair. of St. Peter, a pontiff of zeal, but 
neither violent nor sanguinary in his character; 
though he approved the o^nsible motives, 
yet apprehensiveof the consequences concealed 
under them, lent only an ambiguous and miti¬ 
gated degree of sanction to the project. But 
Philip, who dreaded the approach of tlie French, 
arms towards the Netherlands, and already an¬ 
ticipated the application of the Flemings to the 
Duke of Anjou, or to Henry, for succours, did 

^ Davll49 P.44S— 4s^» D’Aubignci Hiit. Umv. roLiu 
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i| 9 t hesitate to pnmitse the most unbounded a&> c h a p. 
stance to “ the League/’ and even accepted . . 

the title ef its protector. * 1576. 

Information of the commencement and pro- Dinimuk- 
l^>ess of this akwffling attempt to overturn the ^ 
piiec^es of civil order and obedience, was 
Qcmveyed through various channels to the gd- 
vemment. An emissary who had been dis¬ 
patched to the court ef l^me, was seized on his 
return to France, by the Hugonots; and the plan 
of **' the League” in its greatest detail, being 
found upon him, they rendered it public. Cor. 
Toborsiting proofe of the same nature, were 
tcansnutted to the King, from his embassador 
at Madrid, in a manner so clear as to preclude 
any doubt upon the authenticity of the intelli. 
gence* But, numerous reasons induced him^ 
nev^heless to dissemble, and to suspend his re. 
sentment. The Guises not only denied many of 
the chaiges made against themselves personrdly, 
as men entertaining ambitious views of elevation: 
those princes were likewise popular, powerful, 
and dangerous to provoke. Henry, who was in. 
capable of a steady, systematic exertion, prefer- 
red temporizing, expedients, rather than violent, 
measures, in every event or situation of bis life. 

His. policy, which always aimed at destroying 
one faction by another, dictated to him to en¬ 
courage ratl>er than depress, the party of the. 
Catholics; and as he never meant to. accomplish 
the conditions of the late peace, he felt no con- 

^ Davila, p*45» 4^3, Meaerai, TQl.iL {>.<79 aad ito. 
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CHAP, cern tbat the general resentment naanifested at 
. . the favourable terms granted to the Hugonots, 

J576. afforded him so plausible a pretence for not car> 
rying the treaty into execution.' 

He eludes The intentions of the court on this point were 
clearly manifested, by the infractions openly 
authorized, or privately permitted, -in defiance 
of all. the complaints and remonstrances of the 
Hugonots. Even the interposition of John Cast- 
mir, who had not yet evacuated the kingdom, 
and whose forces lived at discretion in Bur* 
gundy, proved inefiectual to obtain redress. The 
Prince*of Cond4, far from being put in posses* 
sion of the government of Picardy, was even 
refused entrance into Peronne. The admission 
of Protestants into the parliaments and courts 
of justice, one of the most important articles 
of the recent peace, was delayed or eluded; 
their assemblies for purposes of devotion wer^ 
insulted; and every unqualified violation of the 
Resent- treaty, was committed with impunity. Irritated 
ft^e of* * breach of public faith, and destitute 

Ccnde. of ^ny retreat in case of a recommencement of 
hostilities, the Prince of Coode, without wait* 
ing for the issue of a negociation, which Henry 
bad begun with him for the exchange of St. John 
d’Angely in the place of Peronne, provided 
for his personal safety. He rendered himself 
master of the former city, situated in the pro* 
vince of Saintonge; and he shortly afterwards 
acquired a more important possession in its 

• * Qaiviln, p.45S«id454. 
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vicinity. Brouage, a town not distant from chap. 
Rochelle, and communicating with the Atlantic, . . 

fell into his hands; two valuable captures, which 1576. 
formed no inconsiderable equivalent for the loss 
of his government of Picardy. * 

Under these circumstances of public fermen* Convoca- 
tation and animosity, the assembly of the states 
general met at Blois. They were opened by nerai. 
the King in person, who, accompanied by, bis December, 
brother the tXike of Alenson, by the Queen- 
mother, and the Catholic princes of the blood, 
in a long and eloquent harangue, depictured 
and deplored the condition of the kingdom. 

He represented the decay of loyalty, the dimi¬ 
nution of commerce, the triumph * of immora¬ 
lity, and the universal depravity which per¬ 
vaded all orders of the people. He professed 
his . readiness to listen to their advice, and be¬ 
sought their co-operation towards restoring the 
prosperity of France. These gracious and con¬ 
ciliating assurances on his pait, were answered 
by similar demonstrations of affection. But the 
King, who had flattered'himself that he should 
be able to guide and controul the deliberations 
of the states, was not long in discovering, that a 
more powerful, though a concealed cause, in¬ 
fluenced all their deliberations. The boldest 
invasions of his prerogative were attempted; 
a renewal of the war against the Hugonots 
was loudly demanded; and the majority pro¬ 
tested against the toleration or existence of 


< D«Thou9 ToUrua Mezenif rol^ix* p.i76. 
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CHAP, any religion, except the Catholic, thronghout 
, p tlve kingdom". In so embarrassing a situation, 
1576. beset with difficulties, and codscious that the 
Henry emissaries of the Guises were become masters of 
confedm- the assembly ; Henry embraced an expedient, 
^of«Ae which, however it might be the result of neces¬ 
sity, fully evinced his own Weakness. Appre¬ 
hensive that ** the League*" would dictate to 
him in the most peremptory terms, and even 
turn their forces agiunst him; stiff more alarm¬ 
ed at the idea that the Duke of Guise might be 
named to the vacant place of chiefhe resolved 
to assume that post, himself. Having taken the 
resolution, he executed it immediately; signed 
** the-League*’ in. the most public manner, as¬ 
sumed the title of its head, and transmitted the 
confederation itself to Paris, with orders to re¬ 
ceive it throughout the kingdom.^ 

Meatum So incontestable a proof of his adherence to 
the Catholic £iith, accompanied by the prospect 
King. of those calamities which were inseparable from 
a renewal of war, began to produce a deep im¬ 
pression on the national assembly. The members 
of the third estate, aware that on the body of 
the people, whom they specially represented, 
the pecuniary burdens must principally fall, be¬ 
trayed symptoms of aversion to the resumption 
of arms. Henry augmented these proofs of re¬ 
pugnance, by a requisition of two millions of 
Ducats, (a sum dot very far short of a million 

► Davila, p. 4^8—463* 

I D»'Iliou, vot.i^ p.458 and 439. Davda, p.4M. 
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sterling,) as indispensable for maintaining the chap. 
armies to be employed j and he ventured to . . . 

propose an alienation of the domain of the 
crown to a considerable annual amount, as the 
most eligible mode for raising the money, in 
the present exigency. The proposition was 
solemnly argued in the assembly; and after a 
long discussion, the virtue of the representa¬ 
tives of the commons, rejected it in a manner 
the most decisive. The King, anxious on the 
one hand to reduce the Hugonots to a state of 
civil and religious dependence; but yet ^ore Hngonot<. 
desirous to avoid engaging in a war for their 
extermination, still delayed and avoided ex¬ 
tremities. He even sent, with a view of depre¬ 
cating hostilities, a deputation respectively to 
the King of Navarre, and to the Prince of 
Cond6, as well as to Marshal Hamville. The 
reception experienced by the deputies, proved 
different, according to the temper and disposi¬ 
tion of the three individuals. From the first, an 
answer was received, which, though equivocal 
and ambiguous, breathed the spirit of obedience 
to the crown, and of moderation on religious 
eoncerns: but the Prince of Cond6, of a charac¬ 
ter more zealous, inflexible, and severe than his 
cousin, refused either to acknowledge the vali.. 
dity of the states general, or to receive their de¬ 
legates. Damyille, while on one hand be pro¬ 
fessed the strongest adherence to the Catholic 
faith, reprobated nevertheless the violation of 
the late edict; and declined entering into any 

nego- 
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CHAP. negociatioD, exclusive of the other eonfe^ 
. ™' rates.‘ 

1577. The irresolution of Henry on this occasion, 
rfthe ** overborne by the- imprudence of the Pio- 
civU war. testants themselves, who, incensed at the revo¬ 
cation of a treaty which had secured to them so 
many and important immunities, refused to 
admit of any innovation, or even modulation of 
the articles. But, the event sufficiently de¬ 
monstrated, how erroneous an estimate they 
bad formed of their own strength and resources. 
Disunited among each other;- no longer con¬ 
ducted by the genius of Coligni, who had sur¬ 
mounted so many defeats and disasters; un¬ 
supported by a foreign force; and pressed by 
the superior weight of the crown, united to the 
party of the Catholics; the contest became too 
March, unequal to be long maintained. Two armies, 
levied by the King, having marched against 
them, experienced a feeble remtance. The 
first was commanded by the Duke of Anjou in 
person, who, from their ally, had nOw become 
their most implacable opponent. Henry’s jea¬ 
lousy of the Duke of Guise, excluded him from 
conducting the second army, which was-com¬ 
mitted to his brother, the Duke of Mayenne* 
SucccM An uninterrupted series of success attended 
^ both these bodies of forces. La Charit^^ one 
of the most important military posts in the 
kingdom, as it fiwmed a passage across the 
May. Loire, which might have facilitated the entiy 

De toL m pi47X-^474i 47^* p* 4^9 «nd 47Q* 
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«f a German army into France ; surrendered, chap. 
after a short siege, to the Duke of Anjou. His . _j 
victorious troops, unopposed, even penetrated 1577. 
into Auvergne, the most central, mountainous, 
and inaccessible province of the kingdom; in¬ 
vested the town of Issoire, and having entered 
it at the breach, reduced the place to ashes. 

The garrison was sacrificed to the ferocity of 
the soldiers. Nor was the Duke of Mayenne's 
progress less rapid in Poitou. Brouage, which 
had been recently seized on by the Prince of 
Cond6, capitulated after a long blockade: the August. 
Hugonot fleet, after having attempted to throw 
supplies ot provisions into the place, was com- the Hugo- 
polled to retire, not without previously sustain- 
ing a considerable loss; and even Rochelle 
itself, regarded as the asylum of the Protestant 
faith and party, appeared to stand in the most 
perilous situation. As a further increase of 
their misfortunes, Dainville, who had long fluc¬ 
tuated in his political connections, alienated by 
smne causes of misunderstanding which arose, 
quitted the confederacy, and turned bis arms 
in Languedoc against his late allies. No eflR>rt 
worthy their former reputation, was made by 
any of the Hugoqot chiefs. The nobility of 
that party, weary , of the war, retired to their 
castles: the troops disbanded; while' the people, 
reduced, to poverty by the ri^acity of a fierce 
wmI iicentious soldiery, loudly demanded a 
tennination of their accumulated calamities.* 


1 Mtatnu» vol* tx. p.r9i--*S96« Dtvila« p.47x 479. 
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CHAP. If Henry’s policy or inclmatiimB had per< 
, . mitted him to pash his advantages over a party) 

zsn- broken and already vanquished, the Hugonots 
Policy rf might have been r^uixd to Bceq>t any condi- 
tioos however severe, which he had thought 
proper to impose on them. But, such a tiiumph, 
which would have been rather apparent than 
real, must have conduced more to the advan¬ 
tage of the house of Guise, as the concealed 
chiefs of the League, than either to the grattr 
deur or stability of the throne. The CatlioHos 
themselves who preserved their allegiance, and 
who were not disposed to sacrifice the puUic 
safety to the ambitious projects of the Duke of 
Guise, betrayed the most anxious desire for 
Concioiioii peace. . Encouraged by these symptoms of tlie 
&]^ber. national approbation, Henry, after a short ne- 
gociation with the King of Navarre, concluded 
a treaty, which was afterwards ratified and pub¬ 
lished at Fmliers. It constituted the fifth accom¬ 
modation which had been made between the 
two parties, since the commencement of the civil 
wars under Charles the Ninth. The articles, 
though far less favourable to the Protestants, 
than those of the preceding convention,. yet 
established and admitted under certain restric¬ 
tions, a tcderation of religion. Its exercise was 
however interdicted within ten losses of the 
metropolis, or in the immediate vicinity of the 
court. Eight cities were ceded to the Hugo- 
nota, as a guarantee fiac the executko of the 
conditions; but their restitution to the crown 
was stipulated, at the end of ibwr years. 

Various 
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Various regulations, calculated to introduce a c H A p. 
degree of police, and to maintain general order, . 

Were inserted into the treaty. * 1577* 

The general satisfaction with which it was ReOtxion* 
received by the majority of the nation, formed ” 
its best eulogium. The King, who regarded it 
as peculiarly his own work, denominated it with 
complacency, his peace ; and the Prince of 
Cond 6 did not manifest less impatience to pub¬ 
lish it in the city of Rochelle. It may indeed 
be esteemed the wisest and most judicious mea¬ 
sure of the whole reign of Henry the Third; and 
if that prince had improved the occasion which 
it presented him, establishing a vigorous 
administration, ** the League,** notwithstand¬ 
ing its prodigious resources, might have been 
crushed before it attained to maturity ”. But, 
the character of the King, as it became more 
folly unveiled to his subjects, far from inspiring of the 
r^pect, excited contempt, and even aversion. . 
.His profusion anticipated and esibansted the re¬ 
venues. A succession of young male favourites^ 
characterized by the same common rapacity, 
profligacy, and contempt of decorum, rendered 
the court a scene of indecent riot, or of scanda¬ 
lous dissipation. Catherine of Medicis, subser¬ 
vient to all the vices and weaknesses of her son, 
did not scruple, in defiance of her age, to be pre¬ 
sent at these festivities.: while Margaret, Queen 


■ DavOa, p.473 mS 474- De Tboo, p.5a9—^53*. 

McMrai, voLix. p>i97 »nd 198. D’Aulngne, Hist. Uaiv. val. ii. 
p, i%i and 338. 

^ Memoirct dc Ntrcn, Tol.i. p.389—307. 
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CHAP, of Navarre, her daughter, who bad neither fof- 
^ ^ lowed, nor rejoined the King her husband; lost 

*577. to every sense of female honour or chastity, con¬ 
stituted the principal ornament of her brother's 
palace and licentious amusements. The prero¬ 
gatives of the crown became odious, from the 
abuse of its powers. Taxes, varied by the inge- 
. nuity of pernicious ministers, and. multiplied in 
a thousand shapes; while they exhausted the 
patience of the people, were insufficient to siif- 
lice for the prodigality of the sovereign. The 
mixture of devotion which Henry affected, and 
the pilgrimages or processions in which he con¬ 
tinually engaged, only served to render his 
enormities more conspicuous, and to call in 
question the sincerity of his attachment to re- 
Cbndurtof ligion itself. His brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
however exempt he might be from some of the 
worst imputations thrown on the King, formed 
scarcely more an object of public esteem. Like 
Henry, he was inconstant, capricious, and de¬ 
stitute of principles of virtue; plunged in ex¬ 
cesses of libertinism; equally endaved by favou¬ 
rites } and incapable of sustaining the majesty 
of the throne, to which his birth, and the King’s 
want of issue, rendered it probable that he might 
eventually be called. . These defects and vices 
of the two last princes of the house of Valois, 
still more than the great, qualities by whicli the 
Duke of Guise was distinguished^ gradually 
prepared tlie minds of the people for the con¬ 
vulsions that followed; and when matured bv 

- • « 

time, left the crown exposed to all the enter- 
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prizes of ambitioQ, aided by the violence of c r A p. 
rebellion. ® . . 

France meanwhile, was far fropa enjoying the 1578. 
internal repose, which the peace concluded at 
Poitiers, ought to have naturally produced tionsof 
throughout the kingdom. Religious antipathy,. France, 
superior to the force of edicts, or to the re>. 

Btraints of law, continued to arm the inhabitants 
against each other. The intolerance characte¬ 
ristic of the age, could not allow either liberty 
of opinion, or of practice, in matters of con¬ 
science; and the long habits of civil war had 
rendered the people sanguinary, suspicious, and 
cruel. Damville, who exercised a species of 
independant jurisdiction in his government of 
Languedoc, where he might be said to act as a 
petty sovereign; on'various pretences refused to 
disarm, and even maintained hostilities against 
the Protestants. Lesdiguieres, who commanded 
the Hugonot forces in Dauphin^, had not for¬ 
gotten the recent execution of Montbrun, under 
whom he had carried arms ; and he did not 
trust sufficiently either the faith of the King, 
or the sanction of treaties, to divest himself of 
bis military protection Many acts of outrage 
and violence were committed with impunity in 
the provinces. The court itself, after exhibit¬ 
ing every species of luxurious and dissolute en¬ 
tertainment, became in turn a theatre of dis¬ 
cord and of blood. These sudden transitions; 

'which originated in the King^s misconduct, ex- 
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c It A p. cited little surprize. His brother, the Duke of 
. Anjou, dissatisfied with the treatment which he 

*578. received, and apprehensive of being again ar- 
Febrnary. rested by the government, withdrew a second 
the i^e time* quitted Paris, and retired into Normandy ; 
of Anjon from whence he sent assurances of his loyalty 
fromconrt. obedience to the crown. But a more serious 
and tragical events which took place at this 
time, made a deep, thohgh only a temporary 
Royal A. impression bn Henry’s mind. From the period 
of his accession, he had been always governed 
by favourites, who succeeded each other in their 
master’s affections, with amazing rapidity. Bel* 
legarde had been supplanted before the King’s 
arrival at Lyons; and du Gua, who next bc> 
copied his place, was assassinated within a 
year, during the plenitude of his power. The 
vacancies were quickly occupied by new candi« 
dates. Villequier, one of the most corrupt and 
profligate companions of the King’s pleasures^ 
presided over the department; and the royal 
favour was divided between those individuals 
whom he presented, or recommended to his 
sovereign. As they were all in the bloom of 
youth, distinguished by the graces of person, 
and naturally elated with their good fortune; 
perpetual quarrels' took place between them 
and the adherents or retainers of the great no^ 
bility, who filled the court. 

Duel of Q'uelus, one of Henry’s minion^, having chaU 
lenged Francis d’Entragues, a young man of 
trague*. quality, attached to the Duke of Guise; the 
combatants, each accompanied by two of his 

friends. 
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friends, met in one of the most publip places of c H A P. 
the capital, in order to terminate the dispute. ^ 

The seconds manifested the same ardor and 
animosity, as the principals. Of the six indi- Apriu 
viduals engaged, two were left dead upon tlje 
place: one expired on the following day; and 
Quelus himself, pierced with nineteen wounds, 
languished near a month before he breathed his 
last. The indications of adection exhibited by 
^e King towards him,, during the course of 
his malady; as well as the demonstrations of 
his sorrow for the death of Quelus, and of Mau* 
giron, another of his favourites who had fallen 
in the same duel, were equally indecent and un¬ 
manly. They may be compared with Alexan* 
der*s lamentations for the loss of Haephestion, or 
•the distress of Hadrian on the decease of Anto* 
niua. Henry embraced their dead bodies; ordered 
them a public funeral, at which all the courtiers 
assisted; received compliments of condolence, 
as for the loss of princes of the blood; and ap¬ 
peared to be for some time inconsolable*. Inca¬ 
pable nevertheless of any permanent emotion, he 
soon recovered his usual gaiety, and obliterated 
the reooUectitm of the deceased, in the society 
of new favourites. But, the injurious impressions 
made by his conduct on the minds of the people, 

.were not efiaced with the same facility. Proofs General 
of contempt and even of indignation, appeared 
in many parts of the kingdom ; and the profu- ioaH 

^ EtoUe. Jooni. d’Heniyllle p«9a* 

Mezeraii v^Uix. p.oox and 
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CHAP, sion with which offices, dignities, and emolu- 
■L were conferred on the unworthy asso- 

1578. ciates of his looser hours, while it exhausted 
the public treasure, encreased tiie general dis- 
November. satisfaction. The states of Burgundy, in a 
high-spirited remonstrance, ventured without 
disguise to arraign in severe terms, the King’s 
profusion'; enumerated their grievances, and 
specified the adequate remedies. Henry dis¬ 
sembled his resentment at so bold an attack,' 
which he attributed to the princes of the house 
of Guise ; and he was even reduced to the 
painful necessity of employing the intervention 
of the Duke of Mayenne, Governor of the 
province, in order to allay the discontent of 
the nobility and of the states. These seeds of 
national discontent were not however eradi- 
catedj and time gradually matured them to 
the most alarming degree.’ 

Affair* of ‘ While the vices of Henry, which a powerful 
Portugal, faction placed in the most conspicuous and 
odious point of view, silently prepared a great 
tian* convulsion in France ; an ardent and ill-regu¬ 
lated thirst of glory in Sebastian, King of 
Portugal, produced the destruction of that 
flourishing monarchy. Having determined to 
undertake an expedition to the opposite coast 
of Barbary, for the purpose of restoring to the 
throne Mahomet, w'ho pretended to the sovfri 
reignty of Fez; no obstacles could prevent, nor 
remonstrances dissuade him from his imprudent 

^ De Thoup vDl.vii* p.729—73t. 
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resolution. After surmounting, not without CHAP, 
difficulty, numerous impediments, he at length ^ 
embarked from the Tagus, at the head of a nu* 1571. 
naerous squadron, and a Considerable army. 

Muiey Moluc, the African prince against whom 
his e^rts were directed, endeavoured to avoid 
the contest, and even made offers for an accom- 
modation. But, the temerity and imprudence . 
of Sebastian, rendered him incapable of discern* 
ing his own interest, or of listening to any con¬ 
siderations except romantic schemes of con¬ 
quest. Landing in Africa, he engaged in a 
general action near the town of Arzila, where 
his troops, ill disciplined, outnumbered by the 
enemy, and surrounded on all sides, were either 
cut to pieces, or captured by the Moors. Sebas¬ 
tian himself, after having given proofs of the 
most desperate valour, perished, or at least dis¬ 
appeared in the engagement. Mahomet, whom Angwt. 
he had vainly attempted to. place on the throne death, 
of Fez and Morocco, was drowned in his flight 
from the field of battle: while Muiey Moluc^ 
attacked by a mortal disease, expired in his 
litter, at the moment of victory, before the 
event of the day was fully decided; having pre¬ 
viously, with a sublime self-possession, laid bis 
finger on his lips, in order to enjoin silence to 
his attendants respecting his decease. Hamet 
his brother succeeded to the supreme autho¬ 
rity.* 


. * La Oede, Hist, de Portugal, T.ii. p.iS— 7 >. Do Thou, T<d. 

P-599—*34. 
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CHAP. The consternatioB occasioQed in Portugal by 
^ , «o lamentable a catastrophe, exceeded • descrip- 

,578. tion} the actual calamity however great, being 
Ri^of swallowed up in the contemplation of the 
pal Henry, more alarming consequences resulting from 
Sebastian’s defeat and deaths That young 
and unfortunate prince having never been mar¬ 
ried, the crown devolved to the only surviving 
male descendant of the royal line. Henry, 
Cardinal of the Romish church, and Arch¬ 
bishop of Evora, son to the Celebrated Emanuelj 
had attained to his sixty-seventh year, when 
called to the throne. Adorned with many 
of the virtues which render a private station 
amiable, he possessed few of the qualities requi¬ 
site in a sovereign; and his advanced period of 
life, together with his declining state of health, 
promised only a short, as well as a precarious 
reign. The succession in case of his demise, 
being claimed by many candidates, presented 
to the nation the prospect of a civil and foreign 
war; while the late disaster deprived them in 
a great degree of the means of defence against 
an enemy. Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
who stood in a near relation to Sebastian, by 
the marriage-of Isabella, Princess of Portugal, 
with Charles the Fifth his' father, already dis¬ 
played his pretensions^ and it was evident that 
the overwhelming superiority of his force, com¬ 
pared with the means possessed by any other 
claimant, must necessarily decide the contest 
in his favour.* 

' - ^ La Cliedei ycjsilr'p. 7a and 73* 
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But) neither the terrors inspired by tlut Spanish chap. 
power, which seemed to be on- the point of re- . _j 
ceiving so vast an accession, by the probable xsit. 
conquest or acquisiticm of Portugal; nor the 
presence and talents of Don John of Austria, 
both of which were exerted to repress the insur- 
gents; could restore any degree of tranquillity 
in the Neth^lands. The af&irsof that country, 
as well as thdr final result,- appeared to become 
annually more complicated, perplexed, and 
doubtful. Don John, fiu: from adducing any 
permanent remedy to the discontents of the 
Flemings, had by his conduct still more alien¬ 
ated and incensed -them against the court of 
Spain. His firsi proceedings were notwithstand- 
ii^, calculated to conciliate universal affection. 

By the advice of Escovedo, his secretary and mi. Meaion* 
nister, he confirmed the pacification of Ghent} of Don 
ond-having caused the Spanish troops instantly 
to evacuate Flanders, he received anew the oath 
of fealty and obedience from the States, to 
Philip tlie Second. His'entry into Mussels, as 
governor general, was marked with demonstra> 
fions of public joy; mid during a short time, his 
administration seemed to rival in popularity the 
aufipiciotts period, when his sister, Margaret of 
Pansa, held the reins of state, ^t, the ambi¬ 
tion of Don Jdm, which could not be gratified 
by so limited an authorily, led him speedily to 
topent of b» facdity in having dismimed the 
. veteran soldiers, who had finight under the Duke 
of Alva, (and under Requesras. Having', seized 
therefore on the citadel of Namur, he prepared 
to regain ^ power-whidi he had unwillingly 
f ' cedeS, 
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CHAP, ceded, and to reduce the Flemings by force of 
^ , arms. Irritated at such perBdious and violent 

i57<. treatment, the States called to their aid the 
Archduke Mathias, son to Maximilian the Se¬ 
cond,. and brother to the reigning Emperor 
Rodolph: while Don John, reinforced by the 
Spaniards whom his nephew, Alexander Famese, 
Jkanaty. Prince of Parma, conducted from Italy,, at¬ 
tacked and defeated the Flmnings at the battle 
of Gemblours.'* 

The Duke An event which seeaoed to threaten the entire 
mbmn reduction of the Netherlands to the obedience 
the protec- of Philip, and the consequent extinction of all 
their privileges, a£S>rded a favourable occasion 
for the Duke of Anjou to <^er his assistance to 
the distressed States. That prince, restless and 
nmbitious, ill received at the court of Henry 
who feared and suspected him, odious to the 
Hugonots whom he had abandoned, and anxi¬ 
ous to obtain an estabUsbment beyond the limite 
of his brother’s power; immediately sent a 
deputation, to make proposals for undertaking 
their defence and protection. His agents wmre 
received with gratitude, and treated with dis: 
tinction. He himself, in order to accelerate 
the conclusion of a treaty which promised him 
Augntt. An entrance into the Low Countries, advanced 
to the city of Mons, capital oi HaynauU, where 
all the conditions were finally settled. He en¬ 
gaged to conduct to their: assistance an army 
of ten thousand infimtry, and three thousand 
cavalry; in return for which aid, the States 

« 8tnd>,deBd.B^..Wt'R p.ss>r<eM< OsThoii,vaL^ 

P-r45—573» Md 649—Wi. 
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conferred on him the title of** Protector of the crap. 
Belgic liberties;” guaranteed to him the pos> IR* 
session of certain places, as security for the 
execution of the^articles; and promised to elect 
him for their future sovereign, if circumstances 
should compel them eventually to withdraw 
their allegiance from the King of Spain.* 

In consequence of this treaty, the Duke of Heentm 
-Anjou having entered Haynault, at the head 
of a considerable military force, made himself 
master of several frontier towns, and excited the 
highest expectations of his future progress. But, 
he soon perceived the difficulties attending an 
enterprize, which demanded talents equally vari> 
ous and superior in their kind. His troops, com¬ 
posed promiscuously of Catholics and Protest¬ 
ants, long accustomed to the licentiousness of 
civil war, refused to submit to the necessary se¬ 
verity of discipline. The Flemings, disgusted 
and alienated by the excesses which the French 
soldiery committed, considered them as ene¬ 
mies, rather than as allies; and the places stipu- 
ated to be delivered to him, far from admitting 
him within their walls, shut their gates to op¬ 
pose his entry. Incensed at the failure of the Octobw. 
engagements contracted by the States, the 
Duke of Anjou withdrew again into France, w.«-n itT 
after remonstrating with them on their treat¬ 
ment, and assuring them of his return. He even 
aent, previous to his departure, a detachment of 
three thonsabd men to join the army of the 

* De Tim, Pb47«aBi < 71 . 
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CHAP. Flemings. The remainder of his forces* bein^ 
. no longer paid* immediately disbanded.’' 

tsji- The ill success attending the enterprize of 
the Duke of Anjou, together with the victory 
lately obtained by Don John of Austria at 
Gemblours, might have restored the Spanish 
affairs in the Netherlands* if Philip the Second 
had extended immediate support to his bro¬ 
ther. But that jealous and suspicious monarch* 
alarmed at the ambitious and extensive projects 
attributed to Don John; instead of supply¬ 
ing him with the requisite force to reduce the 
Flemings* lefl: him in a state of total inabi¬ 
lity to maintain the war. The Spaniards, de¬ 
feated in their turn* were compelled to retreat 
before the army of the. States. Esoovedo* who 
had been sent by his master to Madrid* with 
directions to urge the dispatch of troops and 
money* was assassinated in that capital* by the 
order* or at least by the consent of the King.of 
Spain. Don John himself* exhausted by per¬ 
sonal fatigue, and depressed by anxiety of mind* 
did hot long survive these painful reverses. 
Death of Having resigned the command of the forces to 
Don John. Alexander* Prince of Parma* he retired to 
Namur* where the struggles of a high-spirited 
and indignant, mind* aiding the advances of 
i*t Octo- disease* he expired soon afterwards . ip thq 
vigour of bis age* having scarcely accomplished 
his thirty-third year. The affliction of his 
troops at the intelligence of his decease* mani- 
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fested itself in a manneir the most violent ^ and 
his contemporaries compared him to Germani- 
cus, as they accused Philip of resembling Tibe* 
rius. The circumstances attending Don John’s 
distemper and death, which were, though un. 
justly, attributed to poison; and the period of 
life at which he died, rendered the similarity 
with the son of Dmsus, whose end is so elo¬ 
quently depictured by Tacitus, more striking, 
and more complete. Philip confirmed the go¬ 
vernment of the Low Countries, to the Prince 
of Parma; and his great endowments, military 
as well as civil, which have ranked him with the 
first commanders of modern ages, rendered 
him worthy of so arduous a situation. “ 

During this period of time, when the atten¬ 
tion of all Europe was attracted on one hand 
towards the fate of Portugal, and on the other, 
to the contest in Flanders i France offered few 
events which deserve to be commemorated by 
history. Henry, who might have improved the 
interval of repose afforded by the peace con¬ 
cluded with the Hugonots, in order to regain the 
esteem of bis subjects, and to attack, while yet 
in their infancy, the dangerous designs of the 
Leaguemade no exertions for his own preser¬ 
vation. Resigned to a life of indolence and plea¬ 
sure, lie abandoned the care of the state to bis 
mother, and seemed to regard the royal dignity 
as only intended for the oppression of his people. 
Catherine of Medicis, whose virtues and whose 

* Straicla> tol. u. p. 466-*47Xt pe Thou^ ypL vil. p« 696—-698. 
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CHAP, vices were more active* visited in the name* 
^ ^ ^ and by the authority of her son, the different 
1579. parts of his dominions. She negotiated with 
the King of Navarre in Gascony* for the main* 
tenance of the treaty of Poitiers; which, after 
a long discussion* was explained by a number' 
of secret articles, calculated to pn^eng the 
public tranquillity. Having traversed all Lan* 
guedoc* and. endeavoured to appease, or to 
extinguish the seeds of commotion in that ex* 
tensive province, she arrived at Grenoble* the 
Capital of Dauphin 4 , accompanied by Damville } 
in which place she held a conference with 
Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. ,That able 
and enterprizing prince, unmindful of the obli* 
gations that he owed to France, had engaged 
deeply in projects injurious to Henry. Not 
content with having already obtained from him 
the restitution of Pignerol and Savillan* the 
Duke meditated the seizure of another conti¬ 
guous territory, the marquisate of Saluzzo. Ca*< 
therine, anxious to preserve for her son so valu¬ 
able a possession, did not hesitate to pass the 
French borders, in order to hold an interview 
with Bellegarde, the Governor of Saluzzo ; 
which took place at Montluel in the territories 
of Savoy. The conference terminated iheffec* 
tually; but Bellegarde^s death happening soon 
afterwards, suspended the execution of Ema¬ 
nuel Philibert’s designs for the aggrandizement 
or extension, of his dominions. * 

* Mezerai, vol. ix. p. 1417—aao» D« Thou^ voLtuL p« 75—84^ 
Davila^ 481—483* 
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While the Queen-mother thus exercised the chap.. 
real functions of a sovereign, Henry performed . ^ 

the contemptible pageantries of royalty. The 1579. 
.creation of the order of the “ Holy Ghost,** 
which took place at this period, was designed of the 
by him to replace that of “ St. Michael,** ori- 
ginally instituted l)y Louis the Eleventh, but 
become venal and prostituted under the late 
reigns. . The celebration of so public and 
splendid a ceremony, gratified the KiDg*8 pas¬ 
sion for expensive exhibitions; and he vainly 
flattered himself, that by associating to his new 
order, many of the highest nobility, he might 
attach to his person a number of adherents 
Inattentive as Henry appeared to every event 
of a public or national kind, he. nevertheless 
betrayed on various occasions, a degree of sen¬ 
sibility,- which proved that however indolence 
and flattery had corrupted his disposition, his 
mind was not totally destitute of elevation. 

He manifested the deepest regret, on being u>y. 
made acquainted with the death of Marshal 
Montnaorenci, who from the purity of his pub- Montmq- 
lie character, his rectitude and patriotism, ob- 
tamed from his countrymen the glorious title 
of ** the last of the French,** as a similar deno¬ 
mination Imd been conferred in antiquity by. 
the Greeks, on Philopoemen. During the rage, 
ot* civil war, and the shock of opposite factions,: 
be not only preserved bis moderation, but ex¬ 
erted all his efibrts to extinguish the flames of 

* DivilS, P.4S1. Meaerai, toI.uc. p.ii5-..az7. 
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CHAP, discord, by which France was desolated. H^v- 
^ . ing become suspected by Catherine of Medicis,- 

in the last months of the reign of Charles the 
Ninth, on account of his sufq;>osed adherence 
to the Duke of Alenson and the Hugonots, 
he had been committed to the Bastile: during 
his detention in that fortress, Henry, at the in< 
stigation of his mother, had issued orders to 
Souvr6 the governor, to strangle him; and he 
only owed the preservation of his life to the 
delays interposed by Sonvr6. His ithprison* 
ment, aggravated by the hardships that be ssf- 
fered, advanced bis end; and he expired of an 
apoplectic seizure, at fifty years of age. His 
death, peculiarly in the circumstances the 
kingdom, might justly be accounted a national 
misfortune. Damville, his brother, succeeded 
to the title of Duke of Montmorenci. 

Henry Nor did the King manifest less regard to the 
interests of the French monarchy, on an occa> 
tSonT^ sion which called for his interference neariy at 
the same time. The little republic of Geneva-, 
almost surrounded by the dominions of the 
Dukes of Savoy, derived the best secnrity for 
its independence, from the riliance of the 
Swiss Cantons. It was believed that Philip tbe 
Second and Emanuel Philibert had entered into- 
a treaty, the object of which Svas the conquest 
and partition of Switzerland. In order to eflbct 
such an enterprize, it became indispensable to 
commence by the reduction of Geneva; anck 

‘ Mezecai, roUix. p.t$»andi63. De Thou, rol-rin. p.84 
and S5. 
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the ruinous consequences of the plan to France, chap. 
if once carried into execution, were too obvious . j 
to need elucidation. Urged by the Cantons 1579. 
of Berne and Soleure, in the name of the Hel¬ 
vetic confederacy, to take the city of Geneva 
under .his immediate protection, as an ally of 
the Swiss nation, Henry, after a considerable 
reluctance, complied with the request. Ar- . 
ticlesy calculated for. the defence of Geneva - Ma^r.. 
against all external attack, were agreed on, and 
ratified by the King; who, in the troubles which 
he already anticipated from the adherents of 
** the League,” knew that he should derive 
his surest military succours, from the affection 
and support of the Switzers. ** 

These transitory or capricious exertions were, Diuointe 
unfortunately for himself and his people, pre- 
ceded and followed by a complete dereliction 
of every public duty. The finances, committed 
to the most corrupt and profligate ministers, 
became annually, more inadequate to the neces¬ 
sities of the crown; while the King expended 
in diversions or festivities, the produce of ac¬ 
cumulated taxes, under which his subjects 
groaned. The Duke of Anjou, after again ef¬ 
fecting his reconciliation with Henry, had in 
some measure postponed, though he had not 
abandoned, his projects on the Netherlands. 

The brave and celebrated La Noue, a Protes¬ 
tant, conducted a body of about three thou- 
fand'French, who were appointed to act in con- 

* Dc Tliou, ToLviii. p.97—99. Afexeni, vol.iz. p.a3x aod 
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C H A P. junction with the army of the statea of Flandera; 

^ -Pi . while the Duke himself, excited by the hopei 
X579« of many'iog Elizabeth, Queen of England, had 
Augnrt. passed over with a very slender train, into that 
kingdom. Her reception of him proved so flat* 
tering, as to maintain him for a long time in 
illusive expectation of success. * 

Internal . Towards the close of the year, alarming 8ymp> 
^"^j*™*** toms of the intention of the Hugonots to re¬ 
new the civil war, began to manifest them- 
Korenbcr. selves throughout France. At an assembly of 
the Protestant churches, held by the King of 
Navarre in person, at Maziere in Gascony, it 
was publickly agitated to take up arms. Various 
pretended infractions of the last treaty were 
assigned, as the cause and justification of their 
conduct ; and after considerable difference of 
<^inion, it was finally determined, thatif imme« 
diate redress was not obtained from the crown, 
they would endeavour to extort it by violent 
means. No resolution could have been more 
Nupiot* imprudent, if not unjust. Henry had not shewn 
hostile disposition towards the Hugonots > 
war. and the edict of Poitiers had been executed, if 
not with strictness, yet in as literal and rigorous 
a degree, as could be permitted by the tumuU 
tuous skate of the kingdom, and the disordered 
nature of public affairs. The JProtestants them¬ 
selves were divided among themselves, and 
almost defenceless. Neither the ardent zeal, 

• DarlUi p.4Si! aa44l4« Da Thou, voLwii.p.8g. Meacrai, 
VOlaiK* pg aai* 

nor 
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nor the religious ^nd civil union, which had crap. 
rendered them so formidable under Charles the , . 

Ninth, continued any longer to exist. Since 1579. 
the temporary combination into which they had 
entered with the Duke of Anjou and Damville, 
numbers of Catholics, and still greater numbers 
of men destitute of any principles of morals or 
religion, had united themselves to the party. 

The King of Navarre himself, though attached 
to his own faith by honour and by conviction, 
yet did not in his private conduct, observe even 
the appearances of decorum and morality. 

The little court of Nerac in Gascony, where Suteof 
he held his principal residence, in preference to 
the city of Pau, the capital of Beam; consti* 
tuted the center of pleasure, libertinism, and 
every species of gallantry. Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre, his wife, who had been brought thither 
by her mother Catherine of Medicis, gave, her¬ 
self, the example of these excesses, which were 
imitated l>y the courtiers; and she even conde¬ 
scended on many occasions, to become subser¬ 
vient to her husband’s amours, which she facili¬ 
tated and conducted in person '. The Prince Prince of 
of Cond6 remained almost the only individual 
pf distinguished rank among the Hugonots, who 
maintained the purity and fervour of the pri- 
mitive reformers: but his power, revenues, and 
influence, were all too limited, to. produce any 
cpn3iderable effect. He derived notwithstand- 


^ Mezendy voLix. p. zaz and %%$. D’Aublgn^a Hist. Uiilv. roLii. 
Pt 344 -—Hist, de Margarite it Yalois> p. and jaj. 
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c H A P. ing a personal consideration from his intrepi* 
. . dity, activity, and indefatigable exertions in the 

1579. cause. Impatient at the delays practised by the 
comt of France, to prevent his entrance into 
Picardy, of which he formed only the nominal 
governor, the Prince anticipated the general re¬ 
solution of his party to take up arms. Having 
Notember. quitted the city of St. John d’Angely in Sain- 
tonge, where he usually resided, he repaired in 
disguise to La Fere in Picardyj which place he 
surprized, and immediately garrisoned. • 

X580. Notwithstanding this demonstration of the 
discontent of the Protestants, Henry, relying 
King. on the promises and assurances which he had re¬ 
ceived from his sister the Queen of Navarre, that 
she would restrain^ her husband from proceed¬ 
ing to extremities, took no measures to counter¬ 
act the projects of his Hugonot subjects. But, 
Margaret, who had undergone the most contu- 
. melious and humiliating marks of her brother's 
aversion, on various occasions, and whose vin- 
dictive disposition stimulated her to revenge j 
far from allaying, or soothing the passions of 
her husband, endeavoured to point them against 
.the person by whom she had been offended. 
Her exhortations proved sufficiently powerful, 
not only to prevail on the King of Navarre, 
but to induce the principal persons in his con¬ 
fidence, to embrace the hazardous expedient of 
-April, renewing the civil war. Regardless of their 
own inability to support so arduous an enter- 

* De Tbom vaLriii. p.91. 
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prize, and impelted only by pretences of the chap. 
weakest nature, they began their military opera* ■ _j 
tions. The King of Navarre, after dispatching *589. 
messengers to his adherents in Languedoc and 
Dauphin^, to acquaint them with his ultimate takes up 
resolution, instantly attempted to make himself 
master of Cahors, by surprize. That city, 
capital of the province of Quercy, constituted 
a part of the dowry of Margaret his wife ; but 
the animosity of the inhabitants, who were zea* 
lously devoted to the Catholic faith, had always 
prevented his reception into the place. The 
garrison, notwithstanding the loss of their go* 
vernor, who was killed at the beginning of the 
conflict, maintained a desperate resistance for 
several days; but the assailants, supported by 
the presence of their prince, who exposed him* 
self to every danger, became at length victo* 
rioiis. Cahors was reduced to ashes; and every May. 
act of unrestrained barbarity was exercised by 
the Protestants, in retaliation for the massacre 
committed there under Charles the Ninth, eight 
years preceding, of which the Hugonots had 
been the victims. 

The astonishment of Henry, on receiving in- Me»«ire» 
telligence of the attack and capture of Cahors, 
was exceeded and lost in his indignation. Sur¬ 
mounting on this occasion his habitual indo¬ 
lence, he made immediate and vigorous pre- 

* D’Aubigne, Hist. Univ. voL ii. p. 350—353. De Tkou,. , 
Tol. Tiii. p. 374 — 379. Mezcrai, voL ix. p. sa3—»a5. Davila,' 

p. 487—489* 
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CHAP, parationa for punishing the audacity of his 
. j rebellious subjects. At the same time that he 
tiSo. fitted out three considerable armies, destined to 
act against them in Dauphin^, Guyenne, and 
Picardy; he embraced a measure not less cal¬ 
culated to weaken and disarm their adherents* 
June. A declaration was published by the royal au¬ 
thority, confirming all the preceding edicts fa¬ 
vourable to the Protestants, on condition of 
their remaining peaceable; and enjoining the 
civil magistrates to punish as traitors to their 
countr}', such as should molest them in any 
Th^ ef. manner'. The effect of so wise and timely an 
^ on the act, was sensibly felt throughout the kingdom, 
ugonota. persons who were sincerely attached to 

the reformed doctrines, had nevertheless disap¬ 
proved the resumption of arms i and their dis¬ 
inclination was augmented, as well as justified, 
by the declaration issued on the part of the 
crown. La Noue, one of the most virtuous 
and respected of their leaders, who was oc¬ 
cupied at that time in hostilities against the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, condemned the 
war as manifestly unprovoked and unjustifiable. 
Rochelle itself refused to engage in it, and 
maintained a perfect neutrality. Other pro¬ 
vinces declined to contribute towards, or to 
mingle in the controversy. Even in those parts 
of France, where the Hugonots were the most 
numerous or powerful, feeble exertions were 
made, and few successful enterprizes were efw 

i DeThooi toLtuL p*|t; and J95. 
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fected. It must be avowed, that of alt the civil C H A t*- 

• • III* 

wars occasioned by religious animosity, since 
the conspiracy of Amboise under the reign of ijSo. 
Francis the Second, this rupture was begun on 
the most insufficient pretexts, and is the least 
to be vindicated by an impartial historian. ^ 

Its success, which perfectly corresponded to Soccew of 
the principles on which it had been com- 
menced, forcibly displayed the decay of the Hu- 
gonot power, enthusiasm, and resources. Les- 
diguieres, who was reduced to retreat before the 
Duke of Mayenne in Dauphin^, scarcely main¬ 
tained himself among the defiles and mountains 
of that inaccessible province. The moderation 
and clemency manifested by the Duke towards 
his enemies, completed the progress of his arms. 

In Picardy, the Prince of Cond 6 not venturing 
to sustain a siege in the city of La Fere, quitted 
France, and embarked for England, where he 
hoped to derive supplies from the policy or the 
religious zeal of Elizabetli. Frustrated in his 
expectations, by the wise moderation of that 
princess, he crossed over into Germany; and 
returning through Switzerland into Dauphin^ 
after surmounting numerous impediments, he 
at length joined the forces of Lesdiguieres. 
Meanwhile Marshal Matignon, at the head of 
an army, invested and besieged La Fere. The siege ct 
camp was filled with the young nobility, who ^ 
in crouds arrived from the court, to signalize 
their prowess. At their head, distinguished by 

^ Mezetait toLu* p. 925 and 
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CHAP, the splendor of their equipage and train, ap- 
^ . peared the two favourites of Henry; Arques, 

1580. and La Valette; who are better known in his¬ 
tory by the ducal titles subsequently conferred 
on them, of Joyeuse, and of Epernon. They 
had already attained to the pre-eminence in the 
King’s afiections, and became the channel of 
every grace or preferment. After sustaining a 
September, siege of SIX weeks, the governor of La .Fere 
capitulated on honourable conditions. ‘ 

King of The King of Navarre, who had imprudently 
engaged Jn a war so much above his strength 
Biron. or resources, proved not more fortunate than 
his confederates. Unable to collect under his 
standard, or to maintain in the held, any con- 
.siderable body of troops} compelled to retire 
before Marshal Biron, who having passed the 
Garonne, entered Gascony j destitute almost 
of a guard for the protection of his person, he 
September. 'WHS necessitated to take refuge in Nerac. Biron 
approaching the place, drew up his army, and 
even fired some vollies of cannon against the 
town j while the Queen of Navarre, like Helen, 
as she is described in the “ Iliad,” standing on 
the walls of Troy; attended by the ladies of her 
court, occupied the watch towers and battle¬ 
ments, as spectators of the scene. But, it was 
not the intention of the King of France, to re^ 
duce to the last extremities, a prince so nearly 
al'ied to him by blood and marriage, in whom 
he beheld the only counterpoise to the power 


* De Thon, vol. viil p. 396 and 397. Mezerai, toI. ix. p. »a7. 
H’Aubigne, Hist. Univ. vol. ii. p. 367—370. 
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odf the Guises and “ the League.’* Biron, after chap. 

^ •» Tir 

displaying his superior force, withdrew form the . ’ . 

vicinity of Nerac; and a fall from his horse, 1580. 
which rendered him for some time incapable of 
personally commanding the troops committed 
to his charge, tended to impede his further 
progress. “ 

In this desperate extremity of his afhkirs, ConciusicAi 
the King of Navarre owed his extrication, to “^P****' 
the interposition of the Duke of Anjou. That 
prince having already accepted the offers of the 
States-general of the Netherlands, by which, 
under certain conditions, they agreed to dele¬ 
gate to him the sovereignty, of which they 
had deprived Philip the Second; anxious to 
obtain the assistance of the Hugonots, me¬ 
diated their accommodation. The Queen- 
mother, willing to aid the ambitious views of 
her youngest son, having joined her powerful 
intercession; Henry who only desired repose, 
easily consented to open a treaty with his bro¬ 
ther-in-law. It was conducted at the castle of Nowmitr. 
Fleix: in Perigord, and suffered little impediment 
or delay. The articles of the preceding peace 
were renewed with some variation; and France, 
after a war of only a few months, was restored 
to tranquillity. * 

No part of Europe, during this period, was Atfkirf of 
so constantly desolated, or suffered such nu- 
merous and rapid revolutions, as the Nether- 
lands.. The Spanish affairs, which at the de.^ 

® D'Aubigne, Hist. Univ. vol. ii. p. 364* Dc Thou> toI. Tiii. 
p. 589—393.' Davila, p. 490 and 491* 

“ DeThou, vol.viii. p.399. Davila, p. 49** D^Aubigne, Hist. 

Unir. voL ii. p. 384* Mezefai> Tol. is. p. 230. 
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CHAP, cease of Don John of Austria, appeared to be 
almost beyond recovery, were speedily retrieved 
by the vigour and capacity of the new governor- 
general. Not discouraged at the total want 
of pecuniary resources, the general desertion 
of the provinces, or the superior military force 
Character of the enemy; the Prince of Parma supplied 
Wnce of <l®^cct, by the energy of his mind, the 

Parma. promptitude of his movements, and the supe¬ 
riority of his genius. Equally fitted for the 
cabinet and for the field, his comprehensive 
talents embraced either department. Severe in 
the camp, he was mild and gentle in every act of 
private life; and his clemency proved still more 
effectual in subduing, or regaining the Flem¬ 
ings, than even his transcendent military capa¬ 
city. The states of Brabant and Flanders 
having proceeded to form a new and closer 
union with William, Prince of Orange, for their 
TheWsi- mutual defence; the provinces of Haynault, 
iTOnpro- and Artois, apprehensive of the complete sub- 
tnrn to the Version of the Catholic religion to which they 
obedience \pere Warmly attached, began to exhibit a dis- 
e Spam, return to the obedience of Philip 

the Second. These favourable symptoms were 
encouraged and ultimately matured, by the wis¬ 
dom and prudence of the Prince of Parma. 

At the same time that he undertook the 
siege of Mastricht, in order more effectually 
to preclude the future entry of German armies 
into the Low Countries; he continued, and 
concluded a treaty, by which, on condition 
of dismissing the Spanish troops, the Walloon 
13 provinces. 
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provinces, comprehending Artois, Haynault, chap. 
the city of Lisle, and several subordinate . ^ 

places, submitted anew to Spain. Mastricht, i^go^ 
after a siege of four months, being entered by 
storm, the garrison and inhabitants were put 
to the sword, and the city completely reduced. 

The progress of the Spanish commander was ProgKN of 
aided by the dissentions of the states of Flan* 
ders, caused by religions disputes; and his re- nL 
cent accommodation with the Walloons, shook 
to its basis, the independence of the-Flemings. 

Having, not without extreme reluctance, and 
after many delays, completed the evacuation 
of the Netherlands by the Spanish soldiery, in 
compliance with his engagements, he fornied a 
new army with incredible celerity. La Noue, 
who commanded the combined forces of the 
States and of France, after performing the most 
distinguished services to the Duke of Anjou’s 
cause, was defeated and taken prisoner. The June. 
Spaniards regarding themselves as invincible un* 
der the Prince of Parma, carried terror through 
every part of the Netherlands; and if Philip 
the Second had not, in his ardor to attain the 
crown of Portugal, which had become vacant 
by the decease of the Cardinal King, withheld 
the necessary supplies of money from his gene¬ 
ral in the Low Countries; an universal submis¬ 
sion of those provinces to their antient sove¬ 
reign, might probably have been effected. “ 

* Strada de Bel. Belg. Tol.ii. p.z—277. De THous vol.vui. 
p»zoo—zaa» and 3x6—366. 
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CHAP. Under these alarming circumstances, the 
^ , Prince of Orange strenuously exhorted the 

1580. States not to delay the conclusion of a treaty 
Treaty be- Duke of Aiijou, as forming the only 

tween the , . r , „ , . , 

Flemings Competent barrier against the further inroads of 
and the the Spanish general. Its termination was accele- 
•Anjou.** rated by the voluntary renunciation on the part 
of the Archduke Mathias, of the post of gover¬ 
nor of the Netherlands, to which he had been 
called, and which he had, in effect, only nomi¬ 
nally occupied down to this time. That prince, 
neglected by the Flemings, .who had invited him 
into the Low Countries; and possessing neither 
talents, authority, nor personal consideration, 
withdrew spon afterwards into Germany. . The 
definitive treaty between the Duke of Anjou on 
Anguit. one side, and the states of Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, with whom the 
cities of Antwerp and Mechlin were joined, on 
the other; was finally adjusted at the castle of 
ArtTciMof piessis near Tours. The sovereignty of those 
rich and commercial provinces was conferred 
on him and his posterity, upon the condition of 
being annexed to, but not incorporated in, the 
French monarchy; together with a reservation 
of all their privileges and immunities. An 
army, to which the contracting parties agreed 
jointly to contribute, was stipulated to be.im¬ 
mediately levied for their defence and protec¬ 
tion. The peace between Henry the Third 
and his Hugonot subjects, became the conse¬ 
quence of this treaty, which the Duke of An¬ 
jou exerted every effort to carry into vigoroiii 

execution. 
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execution. Having obtained the indirect ap- c h a p. 
probation of the King his brother, he issued . ^ 

orders to levy troops in every part of France. ^ 1580. 

If the capacity and energy of the French 
prince had equalled his good fortune, a consi- the pro- 
derable portion of those opulent and maritime 
countries, extending from the frontiers of Anjou. 
Picardy and Champagne, to the mouth of the 
Emms and the -Weser, might have been trans¬ 
ferred from Spain to the house of Valois. Their 
possessor would have been scarcely less power¬ 
ful than the Burgundian princes of the same 
line, in the preceding century, Philip the Good, 
and Charles the Bold; both of whom might, from, 
the extent, fertility, and wealth of their domi¬ 
nions, compete with the greatest European 
sovereigns, their contemporaries. But the Duke 
of Anjou, like his predecessor the Archduke 
Mathias, only represented the empty pageant 
of a sovereign, and was unqualified to effect so 
arduous an atcbievement, as the expulsion of the 
•Spaniards from the Netherlands. The essential 
authority of the state resided always in William, 

Prince of Orange, whose depth of policy and 
superior talents, had already cemented his in¬ 
dependent supremacy over the two northern 
provinces, Holland and Zealand. Philip, irri¬ 
tated against him to the highest degree, and 
justly regarding as his peculiar act, the mea¬ 
sure of calling in the Duke of Anjou, no lon¬ 
ger imposed any restraint on the indignation 

t Dt Thevt-ToL^ p. Msimu, voLis. p.ind aaf. 
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III. 


1589. 
June. 
Manifesto 
of the 
Bang of 
Spain. 


December. 


Afiairs of 
Portugal. 


January. 


by which lie was animated against his revolted 
subject. In a public Manifesto, dispersed by 
his command tliroughout all Europe, he pr<h 
scribed and devoted to destruction the Prince of 
Orange; stigmatized him with the odious epi. 
thets of traitor, rebel, and heretic; exposed his 
estates to pillage; and finally offered a reward 
of twenty thousand Ducats, to any person who 
should bring him, dead or alive. William, nei¬ 
ther terrified nor depressed by this proscrip¬ 
tion, replied to it. by the memorable apology 
that bears his name; a work which in energy of 
composition is not inferior to the most cele¬ 
brated works of Greek or Roman antiquity. 
It was transmitted to the dilBferent European 
courts, and covered Philip ..with cqiprobrium, 
by the severe display which it ccmtained of his 
vices, Climes, and enormities. * 

While the fate of the Netherlands remmned 
still uncertain, the destiny Portugal was al¬ 
ready de,cided. The insatiaUe ambition of 
Philip was gratified by the addition of a hew 
kingdom together with the acqui^tion of all 
the rich cdonies possessed by the Portuguese 
in Asia. The vast discoveries made by Gama, 
and the extensive conquests effected by Albu¬ 
querque, thus transferred to the bouse of Aus¬ 
tria, were lost in the enormous mass of the 
Spanish monarchy. The reign of the Cardinal 
Henry, who had succeeded to the uiffortunate 
Sebastian, proved only of short continuance. 


* Oe Tbss. wLwi. and J63. 
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He expired, after having ostensibly held the chap. 
Bceptre scarcely seventeen months. The period . ^ 

was notwithstanding of sufficient length, to have ijso. 
secured in some measure the independance of 
his country and his people, if he had named 
a successor, under whom Portugal might still 
retain her existence as a monarchy. But the indecision 
feeble age, and procrastinating or indecisive 
character of Henry, instead of terminating the King, 
contest between the various candidates, left the 
matter open to litigation. Catherine, Duchess 
of Braganza, daughter of a son of the great 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, appeared to pos< 
sess a claim superior to any other person. It 
Was nevertheless contested by Anthony, son to 
Louis, Duke'of Beja, second son of Emanuel | 
whose title would have been indisputable, if his 
asserted illegitimacy had not seemed to exclude 
■him from the throne. Even this circumstance, 
which was not positively established on incon* 
trovertible evidence, might have been surmount¬ 
ed, if Henry had not conceived for his nephew, 
the roost implacable aversion. The crown of 
Portugal had been worn by John the Krst, notr 
withstanding a similar defect in blood; and the 
people, who pretended to the ultimate right of 
decision, where the claim was doubtful, were 
jilmost unanimously attached to Anthony. But 
the great endowments of every kind, which had 
raised John the First to the throne, and main¬ 
tained him in it during a long and victorious 
reign, were not to be found in his descendant. 

Philip the Second, at the head of all the forces 

of 
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CHAP, of the Spanish monarchy, prepared to enter the 
. . lists, as a competitor j and before the deatli 

1580. of Henry, he had already begun to assemble 
troops upon the frontiers.^ 

Condition Unequal as the contest might be esteemed 
of the between two states so dissimilar, yet the King 
^nw^y ®f Spain laboured under many impediments, 
at thie internal and foreign, which prevented him from 
.perfoA exerting with vigour, his immense resources. 
In Arragon, as well as in Navarre, symptoms 
of disaffection had appeared. Naples and Mi> 
Ian groaned under the Spanish tyranny; while 
the Netherlands, in open revolt, defied the 
power, and drained the revenues of Philip. If 
the Portugueze had been united under any, one 
leader, they might have rendered the attempt 
to subject the kingdom, difficult; perhaps iro> 
practicable. The eastern frontiers towards 
Estremadura, on which sidp the Castilians must 
necessarily enter, were covered with fortresses 
calculated to delay, or to defeat their operations. 
The clergy and the people, were zealously. dis< 
posed to maintain the independance of Portu> 
gal; and the nobility, though seduced by the. 
promises, nr corrupted by the presents pf.tbe 
. Catholic King, did not want either valour or 
Dinentiont patriotism. But, the dissentions of the king* 
dom, which prevented every combined effort for 
PortugaL its preservation, delivered it over almost with¬ 
out resistance, to the invaders. The Duke of 
Braganza, timid and unpopular, having tamely 

* la dedcj iJutdcFoit. roLii. 89. 
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bai^te’red the rights which his wite possessed, chap 
' opened a negotiation witli Philip. That artful ^ ^ 

prince did not lose the occasion of disarming tiSo. 
and securing so dangerous a rival. The five 
administrators or regents, to' whoni the de* 
ceased King by his last will had committed 
the government, till the contested succession 
should be finally determined, either sold or 
abandoned their trust. No effectual opponent 
s^peared except Anthony, whose title was dis¬ 
putable, and whose authority was not generally 
acknowledged throughout the country. The Entrance 
Duke of Alva, recalled by Philip from his Castle Duke of 
where be had been confined during some time, Airainto 
in a state of dii^ace; assumed at more than 
seventy years of age, the command of the army 
destined to effect the conquest of Portugal. The 
high military reputation which he had acquired 
in Flanders, and perhaps even the severity of 
his natural disposition, recommended him to a 
monarch, who throughout the whole course of 
his reign, governed more by terror, than by 
affection. Wherever the Spanish commander June, 
appeared, treachery, feai*,or disaffection, opened 
to him the cities; and he penetrated, almost 
unopposed, to the gates of Lisbon itself. Hav- p™- 
ing taken St. Ubes, a place situated on the 
Atlantic, one of the most important fortresses 
in the kingdom ; and afterwards by a masterly 
and rapid movement, having crossed his forces 
over the Tagus, he prepared to invest the me- ' 
tropolis.* 

* La Cledei YoLih p* 89—‘X30* DeThouy vol.yiii. p«aax—370* 
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CHAP.. Under these circumstances of danger and 
. ■ depression, Anthony did not however Abandon 

1^. the contest; but, the many personal quali- 
ties indispensable to maintain him against sd 
tu Prior vast a disparity of force, be possessed .only tb« 
•f Crato. virtue of courage. He even manifested a cha¬ 
racter deeply tinged with cruelty, treachery, 
and the most odious or degrading vices. Inca¬ 
pable of commanding the services, or compelh 
ing the attendance of* the nobility, he trusted 
his cause to a licentious pc^ulace, who com¬ 
mitted every act of violence with impunity^ and 
desolated the capital by their excesses. Hm 
asmy, deficient in discipline, and entirely com- 
]K>sed of the vilest of the people, iofiamed by 
the exhortations of Monks, scarcely waited to 
be attacked by die Duke of Alva; smd sdfaer 
Augtut. a short resistance, fied on all sides. Lisbon 
having instantly capitulated, admitted the Spa¬ 
niards ; while Anthony, reduced to wander 
through the provinces, and concealed by his ad- 
Hi* flighb herents, at length found means to escape from 
a kingdom, the misfortunes of which he had 
only a^ravated by an ineff^tual opposition. 
After eluding every attempt which Philip made 
to gain possession of his person, and receivii^ 
the most incontestable proofs of the disinte¬ 
restedness and attachment of his countrymen, 
who disdained the rewards offered by the court 
of Madrid, for his apprehension; he embarked 
V^itb a fbw attendants, from St Ubes, and 
landed safely in France.* In all these particu- 

^ Ia Clede»voLli. p. itx~X4S. DeTluitt> p» 
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Jars o^f his life, the Prior of Crato presents a C H A P. 
striking similarity to-the late Charles Edward, ^ 
grandson of James the Second, who experi- 
enced in the last century, the same misfortunes, 
and the same inflexible adherence on the part 
of the Scots, which the Portugueze had dis« 
played towards Anthony. 

France was liberated from one of its most Death o£ 
ibrmtdable enemies, nearly at the same period, 
by the death of Emanuel Philibert, Didce ofDekeoT. 
Sivoy, who expired m the vigour of his age^ 
having msly attained his flfty>second year.^ Con. ^ 
scious that tlm indolence and maUadministra. 


tion of Henry the Thirds were rapidly preparing 
a great tevolution in his dominions, Emanu^ 
l^ilibert already made dispositioos for profiting 
the dissentions of the kingdom. Ihough^ 
the death of Bellegarde had frustrated, or at 
least postponed his designs upon the Mar. 
quisate of Saluzzo; he did not renounce bi$ 
prefects of still further augmenting and aggranr 
dizing his power, at the expence of Prance. 

All his political and ambitious views survived in 
his son Charles Emanuel, who succeeded to his 
father’s courage and capacity, as well as to his 
territories. The sixteenth century, fertile in Hischarat. 
illustrious princes, did not produce any indi- *“■* 
vidual of that high rank, more distinguished 
than Emanuel Philibert His good fortune In 
re-establishing himself as Duke of Savoy and 
Prince of Piedmont, from both of which coun- 
tries his predecessor had been expelled ; was 
equalled by his magnanimity, elevation of mind, 

I 3 and 
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CHAP, and talents for government. If we except the in- 
, ^ ^ tolerant and persecuting spirit, which might be 
tjgo. deemed more the vice of the age, than of the 
individual, and which stimulated him to under¬ 
take by violence, the conversion of his Protes¬ 
tant subjects; he seems to have been free from 
almost every defect which could materially affect 
the happiness of his people. His superior mili¬ 
tary talents did not render him less disposed on 
that account, to cultivate the arts of peace; and 
under his administration, uninterrupted tran¬ 
quillity was preserved thoughout his contracted 
and exposed dominions; while France, the Ne¬ 
therlands, Portugal, and many of the finest 
countries of Europe, were involved in sdl the 
calamities attendant on war. We may regard 
his reign as the era from which Savoy dates its 
political existence as a state; and the troubles 
by which France was soon afterwards agitated, 
enabled his successor to adopt, and nearly to 
execute, the most extensive projects of am¬ 
bition.'* 

“ Guichenon^ Hist, de Savoyc, yoUii. p.696 and 697, De Tho«a 
vol, viii. p. 230 and 23J, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Internal pate of France.—Profusion and maUadminis^ 
tration of the I^ng.—Entry of the Duke of Anjou 
into the Netherlands.—His first exploits. — He passes 
over into England.—Submissioti of Portugal to Philip 
the Second. —The islands of the Azores adhere to 
Anthony. —Betuyn of the Duke of Anjou to Flanders. 
—Attempt to assisssinate the Prince of Orange by Jau^- 
regty. — Conspira^ of Salcede.—Naval expedition 
- to the Azores.—Defeat of Strozzi.—Operations in the 
Dcm Countries.—Attempt of the Duke qf Anjou upon 
Antwerp.— Consequences qf it.—Retreat qf that prince 
-into France. — Indolence^ and vices qf Henry. — Instil- 
tution qf the order qf the peiiitents.—Symptoms qf an 
insurrection in France.—Second enterprize against the 
Azores.—Progress qf the Prince qf Parma in Flanders. 

—Death qf the Duke qf Anjou. — Assassinatioii^ and 
character <f WiUiam Prince of Orange. 

W HILE on one hand, the Duke of Anjou chap* 
having ratified the treaty with the’ Flem- , ^ 

ings, assembled his forces in order to enter the 
Netherlands; and, while Philip the Second, 
in another quarter, prepared to take possession a^f the 
of Portugal, already subjected j Henry, neither 
occupied by schemes of conquest, nor by 
systems of legislation, abandoned himself to a 
disgraceful indolence. Equally insensible to 
the incitements of glory, or to the dictates of 
policy} neglectful of the interests, honour, and 

I 3 pros- 
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CHAP, prosperity of France; improvident even of hit 
^ , 1 own future repose, to the enjoyment of which 
1581. he made so many sacrifices; he saw without 
' emotion or effort, the formation of that poli¬ 
tical storm,' in whid} he was eventually swal¬ 
lowed up and lost. The partizans of ** the 
League,’* reserving for a more propitious mo¬ 
ment, the full disclosure and execution of their 
plan, silently laboured to cement and consoli¬ 
date all its component parts. The sterility of 
the Queen of France, and the general opinion 
difiused among the people, of the King’s inap¬ 
titude for the purposes of marriage, involved 
the prospect of the succession, -in great uncer¬ 
tainty. The Duke of Anjou, presumptive heir 
to the cro^, was not yet married; and evmi 
if he should prove successful in his suit to 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, the age of that 
princess made it highly improbable that she 
should ever produce issue. Heniy, King of Na¬ 
varre, first prince of the blood, remained equally 
destitute of any legitimate offspring ; and his 
religion formed of itself, an almost insuperable 
obstacle to his ever ascending the throne. 

Pnjeeto oF Profiting of so many favourable concurring 
circumstances, the Duke of Guise, whose am¬ 
bitious views already seem to have embraceid 
the future attainment of the crown itself, as a 
possible event, began to disclose a part of his 
vast and extensive plan. Among the princes 
of the blood royal, Charles, Cardinal of Bour¬ 
bon, younger brother of Anthony, and uncle 
of Henry, successively kings of Navarre, oc¬ 
cupied 
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^lipied a di9tinguished rank. Endowed by na- C ii A r. 
ture with only a limited capacity, and of a su< ^ ^ 

jpentitious. disposition, he was yet by no means 15S1. 
jnaens 9 >le to the allurements or seductions of 
ambition. Sinking in years, and precluded by dneeof 
the priority of bis nej^ew's pretensions, from 
any expectation of attaining to the sovereignty Bowboii. 

France, in case of the entire extinction 
the reigning house of Valois; he lent a ready 
ear to the suggestions of the Duke of Guise, 
who flattered him that his adlierence to the 
Catholic fiutb, rendered him the only prince 
whom the nation would permit to sway the 
sceptre. Won by these artifices, he forgot the 
antient enmity of his family to the Guises, and 
su&red himself to be made the dupe, as well 
as the instrument, of all their puqmses.' 

Amidst such various and augmenting sources iMiumi 
of national confusion, the King not only pro- 
secuted bis accustomed diversions, but even thei^! 
encreased bis ordinary expences. The court 
was no l<mger filled with counsellors of State, 
and crowded with antient nobility, as it had 
been under Henry the Second, and under 
Francis the First. Young and insolent favou¬ 
rites, raised by Henry, and promoted to the 
bigbest dignities, military as well as civil, 
edipsed and expelled the natural attendants 
on his person. The indecent and unrestrained 
marks of royal afieetion, prostituted on these 
minions, excited indignation, and were attri- 

* Dt Thoup toL vuie 
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CHAP, buted to the most .disgraceful motiA'es. Not 
. . satisfied with raising Arques and La Valette, 

. ij8i. from private gentlemen, to the rank of dukes, 
and attempting to establish their pre.<emin^ce 
above the oldest .peerages of the kingdom; 
he destined for them the two princesses of 
Vaudemont, allied to the reigning house of 
Lorrain, and sisters to the Queen. The first 
of the two,matches was actually accomplished; 
and Henry presented to the bride, the same 
portion whicli was usually given to a prin¬ 
cess of France, amounting to three hundred 
thousand Ducats.. The marriage of the Duke of 
Epernon was delayed, on account of the youth 
of the princess intended for his wife; but, 
Henry did not the less order a sum. of equal 
magnitude to be paid by anticipation, to the 
future husband. Enormous as such prodigality 
appeared, it was lost in the still greater, profu- 
sion exhibited at the celebration of Joyeuse’s 
nuptials, which exceeded twelve hundred thou¬ 
sand Ducats'*, and were solemnized with more 
than royal ryagnificence.® 

Rapacity A dissipation of the public treasure so odious 
sion”rf^ in itself, and which seemed to impeach, not 
gorern- only the King’s conduct, but even the sanity of 
his intellects, could not be maintained without 
laying proportionate burdens on the people. 
Every onerous and oppressive imposition, which 
the pernicious ingenuity of Italian financiers 
could devise, was accumulated upon the sub-. 

*> A sum equal to fivehqndred thousand pounds sterling. 

Etoile, Journ. d’Heniy HI. p* i jo. De Thou, vol. viii. p. 550 
and 551. 
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ject. In- defiance of the reluctance and oppo- chap. 
sition displayed by the parliament of Paris, a ^ 

number of new pecuniary edicts, not short of 1581. 
twenty-seven, were registered in one day. By 
ft single edict of' the list, twenty places of 
counsellors, in addition to those already exist¬ 
ing, were created. Henry was necessitated to 
t4>pear in person, in order to vanquish the repug¬ 
nance manifested by the parliament, to sanctify 
such a violation of justice and of good govern¬ 
ment. With a view to supply his excesses, and 
the rapacity of his favourites, venality was openly- 
introduced into the magistrature, the' courts 
of justice, and all the dignities or offices of the 
kingdom. The patience of the nation, thus 
wmitonly trampled on, began to be nearly ex¬ 
hausted ‘y and even those individuals whose 
loyalty and attachment to the crown remained 
unshaken, yet foresaw with apprehension the 
necessary consequence of the vices and profli¬ 
gacy of the sovereign.'* 

During these transactions in France, theEspioiteof 
Netherlands exhibited a more animating and 
important scene, on which was fixed.the atten- „ the 
tion of Europe. The superior talente and ac- Nether- 
tivity of the Prince of Parma, began gradually “ 
to re-establish the Spanish power on a solid basis, 
throughout all the rich provinces to the south of 
the Schelde and the Maese. His inviolable 
fidelity to bis engagements, when added to the 
severity of hia discipline, and his consummate 

* Mezerai, vol.ix; ]>.a33—sjS. DeThon, vol.viiL p.550. 
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CHAP, military skill, rendered his troops invincible^ 
Having taken Breda, and closely invested Cam* 
>iSi. bray, the states of Flanders and Brabant, terri* 
fied at the rapidity of his' progress, loudly ia* 
yoked the Duke of Anjou to accelerate his 
Dt^ of march to their assistance. That prince having 
^mAr- length assembled a body of near ten thou* 
sand in&ntry, and four thousand cavalry, ea- 
Augnst. terjed Artois, and advanced to the relief of 
Cambray, which had already sufiered the pres* 
sure of Bunine. At his approach, the Spanish 
commander, whose forces were very inferior 
in number to those of the French, after having 
remained for some hours drawn up in order of 
battle, decamped, and retreated towards Bou- 
chain. The event fully justibed this cautious 
measnre, to v^bich in some degree may be at* 
fributed the subsequent ill success of the Duke 
hate of Ut of Anjou. His army, principally composed of 
volunteers and adventurers, equipped for a 
short and v^orous expedition, and who re* 
ceived no regular pay, was unfit for enterprises 
of duration. Licentious, undisciplined, and sub* 
sisthig principally by plunder, they alienated 
the people to whose aid they were arrived, and 
disbanded'when weary of the campaign.” 

The first success of the Duke of Anjou was 
notwithstanding such, as to awaken the san* 
Niteii- guine expectations of hn< new subjects. Having 
made his triumphal entry into Cambray as s 
conqueror, he was received by the inhabttants, 

* Minnii* p.AlS* 
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as their deliverer firom slavery. The commaod chap. 
of the place, together with the citadel, was con- ^ 
^rred by him on Balagny, one of his followers. t;tz. 
tHirsuing his advantages, he drove the miemy 
fiOm Arieuz and Eclmse, besieged and cap- 
tnred Cateau in Cambresis, and seemed ready 
to penetrate into Brabant. If be could have 
once effected his junction with the forces of the 
States, and the army of the Prince of Orange, 
so great a superiority might have enabled him 
to give battle to the Prince of Parma, under 
highly favourable circumstances. But his sol- trod|w 
diers already dii^usted with the delays and 
impcdimmiln interposed to their pn^ress, iss- 
pressed with little re^ct or confidence in their 
commander, and disdaining all subordinatkm, 
had deserted fbeir standards. Apprehensive in 
his turn of being attacked by an enemy, whose 
vigilance and promptitude were fidly known ^ 
he retired towards the French ffontiers, barring Septonbcr. 
lost more than half his cavaliy^ and nearly 
an eqmd numbmr of infancy. locapidde of re- Dake ot 
acwingthe attempt on Flanders, and stilleccu- 
pied- by bis pursuit of Elizabeth, he quitted bis 
army, and passed ever into England $ to which 
eoort Henry the Third had diq^ched a m^ 
nifioeet entossy, with the viow of fiioHltadag or 
aec^ratiag his brother's nuptials. During-hw 
absence, the Prince of Parma, no longer re¬ 
strained by the operations of so formidabte an 
/ exponent, invested Tournay, rendered himself 
soaster of the place, after a siege of two months, 

and 
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CHAP, iind spread consternation over every pari of 
. . Flanders and Brabant. * 

1581. Brilliant as was the success of Philip’s arms in 
Reduction the Netherlands^ cohdu£ied by his lieutenants; 
^ to the surpassed by the facility with which, in 

obedience his own persoh he completed the subjection of 
Ae&Sd. Portugueze. Wherever he appeared, the 
most profound obedience was manifested ; and 
in the assembly of the states of the kingdom, 
held at the town of Tomar, he was proclaimed 
kiog with all the accustomed solemnities. The 
crown being declared hereditary in his family, 
an amnesty, from which Anthony and his prin* 
cipal adherents were excluded, was then pub¬ 
lished } and the privileges of the nation were 
June, confirmed. Continuing his progress, the new 
king entered Lisbon, was inaugurated with 
bon. pomp, and received by the fickle and cre¬ 
dulous populace, with loud acclamations. His 
^ deportment and measures on his accession, it 
must be admitted, were calculated to soothe' 
the discontent, as well as to allay the appre¬ 
hensions of his subjects. The Dukei of Bra» 
ganza was treated with external marks of con¬ 
sideration : the university of Coimbra, which 
had distinguished itself by the warmest opposi¬ 
tion to Philip’s claims, received notwitbatand-- 
ing, testimonies of his protection and forgiye-- 
ness. Honours and employments were con- 
ferredj though with a sparing hand, on sonde of 


• Strada, vol« iii. p. *78—358. Dt ThoU| toI. riil* p»5X9— 
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the grapdjeeswhile the administration was chap. 
vested in ministers of talents and discern- , j 
ment .' xiSi* 

Throughout the vast dependencies of Portu- SubouV 
gal, scattered over Asia, Africa, and the south- 
ern continent of America, no opposition was guew 
made to a revolution which extinguished its “’®“‘*** 
independance, and reduced the kingdom to a 
mere province of tlie Spanish monarchy. Tiie 
nun^rous colonies planted on the coast- of 
Guinea, the garrisons stationed along, the shore 
of Barbary, at Madeira, and the islands of Cape 
Verd, all submitted-without a murmur. Ataide, 
viceroy of the Indies, who might have repelled 
the utmost efforts of Philip, acknowledged his 
title; while the rich fleet returning from Goa, 
entered the Tagus, and brongbt to the Spanish 
monarch an immense accession of wealth, at 
the most critical juncture. Amidst so astonish- Theidandt 
ing and general a submission, the islands of 
the Azores alone ventured to refuse obedience arm to An- 
to Philip j and with the exception of only one. 
island, adhered inflexibly to his competitor. 

Their position in the center of the Atlantic 
Ocean, nearly midway between the old, and 
the new world; together with the utility der. 
rived fi:9i^ the refreshments and shelter, which 
4 hey affoMed to the fleets from the Indies 
nnd Brasil, on their homeward-bound voyages;. 

— these circumstances rendered their posses- 
i|ion highly important. Philip, too wise not 

f Latdcde, Tol.iL p«i39—12»* DeThou,ToLm. p. 4 S»-> 4 S 9 . 
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c R A P. to be fully sensible of their value) and tod 
_j vigilant to lose a moment in attempting to 
xiSz. reduce them; sent a squadrcm, commanded by 
ValdeZ) followed by a second, under Figueroa, 
to effect their conquest. But, the two ezpeditiona 
Repnbe proved completely unsuccessful. Valdes, re* 
•f VaU». pyiseii ]ig attack upon Angra, capital of the 
island of Tercera, was reduced to dy befin'e tte 
inhabitants, after having sustained a considerable 
loss. Elated by their victory, they proceeded 
to the moat violent excesses of rage aguntt the 
Spaniards; nor did jE^gueroa, discoaraged by 
the recent defeat his predecessor, venture 
to renew the experiment. He returned .tibere*> 
fore to Lisbon, in wder to demand supplito ; 
while the insurgents di^atched messengehT to 
Anthony, then residing in the court of Fnmce, 
to assure him of their inviolable adherence, and 
to press for instant succour.* 

45 St. The visit of the Dnke of Anjou to Eng^ndy 
*^‘***‘ was not accompanied with greater success, ti^ 
AeDAe bad attended his former attempt to attain the 
^joa’a band of Elizabeth. She received him, indeed, 
with evmy demonstration of amity and auction; 
permitted the articles respecting their future 
nuptials, to be discussed; and even proceeded' 
so for as to present him with a ring, in token of 
her fidelity and consent. But, these deceptive 
appem^Onces, calculated to answer the political 
purposes of the Queen, and to retard, or to prC*' 
vent an alliance, between -the Firench Fdnce, 

yoL ii. Do Tlui;iy,TCL,T^fi.,|S»>*t«94. 
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and a daughter of Philip the Second; were laid chap. 
aside, when the object was attained. Wearied, 
if not disgusted with perpetual procrastination, , 
and pressed by the importunity of the Prince of 
Orange, to revisit the Netherlands, where his 
presence was become necessary, he took leave 
of Elizabeth. Escorted by the English fleet, and Heretanu 
attended by a number of the nobility, be set sail 
for the port of Flushing in Zealand; and aft^ Febnuty. 
having made a short stay at Middld>urg, capital 
of the province, he proceeded by sea, up the 
Schelde, to Antwerp. In that city he was 80 > Hi* hTe*-. 
lemnly invested with the dignity of jDuke of 
ftrabant. The States having sworn allegiance 
to him as their rightful sovereign, delegated to 
him the prerogatives exercised by their antient 
princes. He in- return took an oath to govern, 
by the establisfaed laws, and to respect invio* 
lably all thw privfleges. ^ 

Ibe general joy diffused by this happy event, 
which promised their entire emanctpation from 
the tyrasmy of. Philip the Second, was notwith¬ 
standing interrupted, and nearly extinguished, 
by an attempt made to assassinate the Prince 
of Orange. Jaureguy, a young Biscayan, al- Attempt 
lured on one hand by the rewards which the *“ 

King of Spun offered, and stimulated by reli- Prince of 
gious enthusiasm on the otbu*, undertook to ex- 
ecirte so detestable a deed. Having chosen the 
moment when the Pfince, acconqianted by lus, 
friends, had risen from table, and was prepat^ 

* DeThon, vbl.'rifi. p.6oo—^«. Meannu, vol.ix.;p.'%4e. 
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CHAP, to ^vithdraw into his own apartment^ Jaureguy 
. , discharged a pistol ball, which entering under 

1581. his right ear, passed through his cheek. The 
March, wound, though Severe, did not-prove mortal: 
but the assassin having been put to death by 
those who were present, in the first transports 
of their indignation; a suspicion that the French^ 
and even that the Duke of Anjou, himself had 
authorized the commission of the act, spread 
universally through Antwerp. The citizens, 
who' idolized the Prince of Orange, running 
instantly to arms, were ■ about to take ven¬ 
geance pn the sovereign whom they had re¬ 
cently elected, before it could be ascertained 
from what quarter the blow had proceeded; 
Two accomplices of Jauregny, Spanards as 
well as himself, were either seiz^ and exe¬ 
cuted, or took refuge in the Prince of Parnia^s 
catnip 5 but the Prince of Orange recovering- 
from his wound, the consternation occasioned 
by it, insensibly disappeared. ‘ 

Campaign Meanwhile, the campaign which began to 
open, produced no events decisive of the fate of 
the Netherlands. The Spanish general, notwith¬ 
standing his consummate knowledge of the art 
of war, found himself restrained by the want of 
forces, from undertaking to attack the enemy. 
Nor did the Duke of Anjou, whose troops were 
with difficulty retained under their standards, 
venture to hazard an engagement against a com¬ 
mander, whose reputation inspired terror and 

* Stntda, voU Hi. p.366—370. De Thou, voL viU. p. 608 
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respect In this situation, the Prince of Parma chap. 
profiting with dexterity of the inroads made , . 

by the French on the provinces of Artois and 
Haynault, and of their inability to provide for 
their own defence without foreign assistance; 
obtained the consent of. the Flemish nobility to 
demand from Philip the Second, the return of 
the l^anish bands. Their request was eagerly 
granted by the court M^rid; while-the 
Duke of Anjou, with equal impatience expected 
a powerful reinforcement from France, under 
the c<mduct of the Duke of Montpensier. *■ 

That kingdom, since the treaty cmmluded Stx* ^ 
with the Hugonots, continued to enjoy a falla- 
cious and precarious repose, interrupt^ at in^ 
tervals,' by disturbances between the Catholics 
and Protestants, irritated f^inst each other. 

The King, who was faintly actuated by sentU 
ments qf national glory or utility, rather permit* 
ted, than actively approved or supported, the 
enterprizes of his brother. Too indolent and 
too timid, to venture on so decisive a measuse as 
an open rupture with the Spanish monarch; 
he was nevertheless induced to lend an,indirect 
assistance to every effort, which might impede 
or .overturn the course Plilllp’<> prosperity. 
Destitute of pecuniary resources, devoured by Xadoienc* 
rapacious favourites, and little inclined to sacri* 
fice his own tranquillity, to the gratification of 
the Di±e of Anjou’s ambitious views in Flan* 

k Sbida, ToLiiL p.ijo —377. DeThon, liAi^ p.S»7. and 
Sot. . 
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C Hap. den; Henry listened with coldness to his soli* 
; ^ citations, and afifected to maintain a strict neu- 

ts 9 ii, trality. But tiie King of Spain was neither 
deceived by his protestations, nor mollified by 
bis conduct. Taxis, his embassador at the 
court of France, had already entered into the 
deepest and most criminal intrigues, with the 
princes of the family of Guise; and an event 
which took place at this period, disclosed in 
their full extent, the enormity, as well as the 
treasonable nature of their designs. 

ConipnKy Among rile numerous adventurers, whom the 
ofSalccde. prospect of honour or advantage, attracted to 
riie Duke of Anjou’s court at the city of Bruges 
in flanders, was an individual named Nicholas 
Salcede. Of Spanish extraction, he had been 
compelled to fiy from France on account of his 
crimes, and might justly be suspected of adhe¬ 
rence to the enemies of that country. But, 
Salcede having offered to the Duke a regiment 
levied at his own expence, ready to join the 
French troops, was received with caresses, and 
treated with distinction.. The Prince of Orange, 
whose vigilant and penetrating mind' was 
ever awake to the events that passed around 
him; having discovered that Sdcede, on bis 
way to Bruges, visited the Prince of Parma’s 
camp; first entertained doubts concerning bis 
intentions. Enquiry confirmed these suspi¬ 
cions; and some other indications of his guilt 
appearing, he was 'arrested, committed to prison, 
July, and stricriy interrogated. His voluntary coh- 
fession, made in presence of the Duke of An- 

tUML , 
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jou, revealed a plot so vast^ so complicated, and chap. 
involving such a number of eminent persons , 

in the court of France, that it was judged in- ,^8,. 
dispensable to communicate the whole infor¬ 
mation to Henry the Third*. That prince, 
equally terrified and astonished at a disclosure 
which so nearly affected his own personal safe¬ 
ty, caused Salcede to be transported to Paris, ' 
with every requisite precaution against his res¬ 
cue or escape. 

On the arrival of the criminal, the King 
directed judges to examine him, and even con¬ 
descended to be present himself, concealed 
behind a curtain, when Salcede was put to the 
torture. He varied at difiPerent times, in his 
depositions j denied, retracted, and again con¬ 
firmed his original assertions; leaving the King 
and all his ministers, in a state of uncertainty 
as to the exact truth of many essential circum¬ 
stances respecting the conspiracy. But, the 
existence and reality of a plot, which had for 
its object the dethronement of Henry, the ex¬ 
termination of the royal family, the introduc¬ 
tion of the Spaniards, amd the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the French monarchy; was apparent 
and demonstrated. It appeared equally clear 
that the Guises, in conjunction with the Duke 
of Xjorrain, were its' immediate authors; that 
Philip the Second supported it with all his trea¬ 
sures ; that many provinces of the kingdom had 
engaged in it; and that measures were em¬ 
braced for carrying it into prompt and vigorous 

' Memoirei de Nereu, Tid.i. p-s 69 —S 73 ‘ 
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chap, execution. Any sovereign less indolent than 
. ^ Henry, after so minute a disclosure of the pen- 

nicious schemes of his domestic foes, and foreign 
enemies, would have exerted some vigilarice 
in endeavouring to prevent their further pro- 
Securitf of ®uch was his credulous and supine 

security, that when his first impressions of ter- 
* ror had subsided, he resumed his ordinary 
course of amusements, and took no measure 
for averting the danger with which he was 
menaced on every side. 

This 


* l)e*Thou9 voLviiio p.6»x—>6360 Mezeraii voLix. p.a4»— 

fl44. Buibeq. de Bong* letter Sth. 

The most curious and interesting detail of Saicede’s conspincy» 
is to be found in De Thou. It is impossible* on a full consideration 
of all the circumstances* to doubt that the Duke of Guise ha 4 
oommunicated to Salcede the leading facts* respecting the future pro¬ 
jects of the League.’^ Not only a number of persons of the 
highest quality were enumerated by him* as acquainted with* or im-. 
piloted in* the treasonable designs against the King and kingdom $ 
but even several of those who had been raised* and peculiarly fa^ 
voured by Henry. Among the latter* however incredible* appeared 
the Duke of Joyeuse himself. Salcede’s retractation may impugn the 
truth of some tacts; but cannot dMtroythe evidence of a deep 
and dangerous intention to subvert the monarchy* and deliver up 
France to Philip the Second. The conduct of the Duke of Guise* 
and die subsequent disclosure of the principles of hb adherents* bear 
the strongest testimony to the general veracity of Salcede’s depoei- 
‘ tions. The advice given to Henry* by Christopher De Thou* fa¬ 
ther to the celebrated historian* and who* as first president of the 
parliament Paris* had been present at the examinadoii of the crimi¬ 
nal* was fraught with vrisdom and sagacity. That virtuous and upright 
magbtcate besought the King to detain Salcede in confinement* and 
by no means to put him to death. « If*’’ said he* « the mtentioBs 
** attributed to ^e Duke of Guise and hb partizans* are false* their 
^ fiature conduct will best evince their innocence: but if the allcga* 
dons qf Salcede are true* they will be retained in awe* by the 
^ consciousness of a witness being alive* who is acquainted with^ 
» and can divulge the extent of their criminal prqects.” Hefiry 
was incapable of feeling* or of foUosring* so judicious a mode 
action. Hb indoleiice and averrion to troubloR made himderire to 

iorgu 
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Th^ fatal and inexplicable apathy must ap* c H A p. 
pear the more censurable, as notwithstanding . . 

his affectation of observing inviolate the peace tit%i 
with Spain, he had attempted to wound the 
Spanish monarchy in its most vulnerable quarter. 
Anthony, who claimed the crown of Portugal, 
after embarking from a kingdom in which his - 
affairs were become desperate, obtained not only 
an asylum, but a su^ort from the generosity of 
the FrencI) King. As his party still subsisted in- 
the islands of the Azores, situate in the midst of 
the Atlantic Ocean,, he earnestly solicited a na* 
val and military force, to effect their complete 
reduction; hoping from thence to make with 


forget a subject of such unple^sing reflezion; and tboae of hit faiFO* 
rites or ministersi who had been invoUed in the accusationy uiged 
the punishment of a traitor and calumniator. He was tom In pieces 
by horsey the King himself being present at his execution. 

The death of the first president De Thou* who only survived this 
events seven days^ was accelerated^ if not occasioned» by a deep and 
mdancholy sense of the calamitiesy which he foresaw were about 
to overwhelm France; but which he could not avert. It was ia 
vsun that he warned Henry of'the approaching and imminent 
danger: that bfatuated monarch was deaf to his suggestions or ex¬ 
hortations. De ThoU) only a few months preceding^ had with a 
generous afid manly boldnesst vdthstood some of the oppressive 
taxes continually imposed $ and he had the courage to warn the 
King} that ^ if those ruinous experimenta were repeated^ a rewdt 
» would prove the infallible consequence.’^ Henry* turning (o 
his courtiers by whom he was suiroundedi said with contempt* ** the 
^ poor old man is in his dotage.” But when*. only a few years 
afterwards* the sedition of Paris began tomanifest itself* he ditto* 
vtfedjthe irreparable loss which he had sustained in DeThou. He 
deido^ it tears; and while on every side he only beheld 
troudltery* rebebon* ingratitude* or perfidy* he was frequendy heard 
to ei^lalm* that he was well persuade^ if the first president had 
bei^ afire* and at the head of die parfiamen^ an msurreetiiMa 
** would never have taken place in thetapluL” 

K 3 advantage. 
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c H A p. advantage, a new attempt for ejecting Philip 
. ^ from his recent conquest. Catherine of Me- 

x 58>. dicis, whose predominant passion was ambition, 
and who had not even hesitated, on grounds 
the most absurd, to lay claim, herself, to the 
kingdom of Portugal; obtained leave from 
Henry, to equip in her own name, an arma- 
Nayai meot adequate to the enterprize. A consi- 
derable fleet, on board of which were embark- 
•ent to ed five thousand soldiers, was fitted out from 
the harbours of France. The command being 
entrusted to Philip Strozzi, a Florentine of 
noble descent, one of the most intrepid and 
accomplished officers in the French service; 
not only Anthony himself, but a number of 
the young nobility eagerly crouded to par¬ 
take of the honour and danger of the expedi- 
^ tion. Philip, attentive to all the motions of 
oat by so formidable a squadron, instantly prepared 
to meet it with an equal, or superior force. 
The Marquis of Santa Cruz sailed from the 
Tagus, at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed fleet, nearly about the same period 
of time that Strozzi quitted the coast of Brit- 
ydi Jniy. tany : but the French arriving first at the place 
of their destination, the Azores, landed on the' 
island of St. Michael, defeated a body of Spa- 
nimds, gained possession of the principal town, 
and drove the enemy to take refuge in the cita- 
Snceewof del. If the favourable moment had been 
dieFniiclt. yigorougiy improved, and the garrison, which 
was in want of provisions, bad not been allowed 
to recover from their consternation, Anthony 

might 
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might have rendered himself master of the ® 
fortress. Its consequence and importance were 
beyond calculation, the island of St. Michael *J*»* 
being the only one of the Azores which re¬ 
mained attached to Philip; and the Spanish 
fleet possessing no other port, or place of re¬ 
freshment and retreat. Unfortunately the oc¬ 
casion was lost, while Anthony amused him¬ 
self by listening to the acclamations of a popu¬ 
lace who saluted him king; and the arrival of 
Santa Cruz in a few days afterwards, soon »djuiy.. 
changed the aspect of afKiirs." 

An engagement becoming unavoidable be- Naval vie 
tween the two fleets, it was expected by both 
nations with equal impatience. The battle was 
long and obstinate, as the prize for which they 
contended, might be not less than the kingdom 
of Portugal. Strozzi behaved with the utmost va- 
.lour, and if he had been sustained with the same 
firmness, must have obtained a decisive vic¬ 
tory. But, the magnitude of the enemy’s ships, 
compared with those of France, sustained by 
the superiority of their fire; when added to 
the treachery or cowardice of several French 
commanders, who never came into action, de¬ 
termined the fate of the day. Strozzi, wounded 
in the knee, and incapable of resistance, was 
presented to the Spanish admiral, who had the 
inhumanity to order him to be dispatched, and 
bis body thrown into the sea. Two thousand of 

Clede) voLii. p.i35~i39. DeThou,vokviiL p.578--48^ 
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the French were killed, and eight 0f their ves¬ 
sels were captured on this memorable occasion. 
But the cruelty exercised by the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, on the prisoners who survived, and 
who fell into his hands, while it tarnished so 
brilliant an atchievement, stamped indelible in¬ 
famy. bn his name and nation. These unfor¬ 
tunate victims, to the number of near three 
hundred, among whoni were many persons of 
quality and reputation, were conducted to Villa 
Franca, in the island of St. Michael. A scaffold 
having been constructed in the town, they were 
all deliberately put to death, with no other dis¬ 
tinction except that the officers were beheaded, 
while the common soldiers suffered by the hal¬ 
ter. In order to palliate or justify an act of 
such barbarity, the admiral pretended to-con¬ 
sider the French as only pirates or corsairs, 
acting without any legitimate commission, and 
wantonly infringing the peace subsisting be¬ 
tween the two kings. Even his own troops 
could not acquiesce in so base and savage a 
proceeding. They demanded with importunity 
and tears, that the French might be treated as 
prisoners of war: but Santa Cruz, inexorable, 
delivered them over to the executioners j and 
Philip expressed neither horror nor indignation, 
when he received the intelligence.® 

It was the first general engagement fought 


* LaCIede, voLii. p. 139—<42. Mezera, vol. ix. p. 247—249. 
TIuhi, toL viii. p.583—393. 
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between any European nations, on the Atlantic chap. 
Ocean, since the discovery of America by Co- . ^ 

lumbus; and its consequences proved decisive tsi*. 
of the fate of Portugal. Anthony, who had 
not been personally present iii the action, took thon^. 
refuge in the island of Terceira, which* still ad¬ 
hered to his cause. Inconsolable on hearing 
the news of Strozzi’s defeat, he only recovered 
from the transports of his grief, to plunge into 
the most degrading excesses of vice and sensu¬ 
ality; thus manifesting a total want of those 
qualities essential to success in such a contest. 

After remaining near two months in this state, 
irresolute as to his future conduct, and destitute 
of all resource, he embarked a second time for October. 
Prance: while the Spanish admiral, satisfied 
with his victory, and.cautious of remaining 
with his fleet too long in an exposed situation, 
equally distant from Europe and from Ame¬ 
rica, returned in triumph to Lisbon.** 

While these great events took place upon the Afiain «f 
ocean, hostilities continued uninterruptedly in 
the Netherlands. Reinforced by the Spanish 
and Italian veterans whom Philip sent to his 
assistance, the Prince of Parma took the field 
at the head of thirty thousand troops; and at¬ 
tempted to oppose the. entry of the French, 
who, under Montpensier and Biron, having 
embarked from Calais, had joined the Duke of 
Anjou at Dunkirk. The reinforcement which Hoctiihiet. 
they conducted, did not fall short of eight 

^ Mexeraii toLiSU 
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thousand infantry and cavalry, coinposed of 
Switzers and Germans, as well as of the native 
forces of France. The Spanish general, never¬ 
theless, did not hesitate to offer them battle; 
and even under the cannon of Ghent, to' which 
they retired for protection, he obtained a con¬ 
siderable advantage : but the approach of win¬ 
ter, and the difBculty of subsisting two armies 
in a country already exhausted, produced an 
involuntary cessation of hostilities. Notwith¬ 
standing the exertions made by Philip, to en¬ 
able the Prince of Parma to push the war with 
vigour, and the great augmentations of soldiery 
which he had received, that general found 
himself involved in almost insurmountable em¬ 
barrassments. The court of Madrid, attentive 
to the preservation of Portugal, and occupied 
in sending fleets to the Azores, did not remit 
to the Low Countries' sufficient sums for the 
payment of the numerous forces acting in that 
quarter. The provinces of Haynault and Ar¬ 
tois, from which the principal supplies of pro¬ 
visions were derived, could lio longer furnish 
resources. Famine desolated the Spanish camp, 
and reduced its numbers: while the Duke of 
Anjou, master of the rich tract extending from 
Ghent to Antwerp, and receiving constant suc¬ 
cours from England and France by means of 
the sea, was not exposed to similar distress; 
and it was expected might open the ensuing 
campaign with a prospect of decisive advan¬ 
tages. But all these flattering appearances, 
which would probably have been reidized in a 

few 
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£sw months, 'were completely overturned by the chap. 
rashness, folly, and presumption of that mis- ■ 
guided Prince.’ 1583. 

His brother, Henry the Third, who, on account Apathy g( 
of the danger with which he was personally me- 
naced by the conspiracy of Salcede, rather than, 
from public considerations, had manifested some 
degree of emotion on the discovery of that event, 
appeared to be little affected by the defeat and 
lamentable catastrophe of Strozzi. Insensible in 
a great degree to national glory or shame, he 
neither betrayed resentment, nor attempted to 
take vengeance for so cruel an outrage. Equally 
indisposed to embrace the favourable occasion 
which presented itself, for diminishing the 
power of Philip in the Netherlands; he refused His neg- 
to listen to the entreaties and solicitations of the ‘he 
Duke of Anjou, who having already expended 
his revenues, and even contracted an immense 
debt, in the prosecution of his enterprize on 
Flanders, implored Henry’s assistance. Every 
motive of affection, honour, and interest, should 
have impelled the King to support him in an at¬ 
tempt so beneficial to France, and so injurious 
to Spain. He was well aware that the court of , 
Madrid, far from respecting either alliances of 
blood, or the faith of treaties, had kindled, and 
continued to feed the fiame of civil dissention 
in his own dominions. Even the laws of na¬ 
tions, and the rights of humanity, had been 

^ Strada^ vol. iii. p# 394—407. De ThoU; ,voL viii. p. 640— 

(S46« MeaenU} yol.ix, p.»5a aod %ss* 
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violated. in the treatment of the unfortwoate 
prisoners taken at the Azores. Yet so mapy 
considerations'could not rouse him to exertion* 
nor induce him to quit the disgraceful and 
ruinous sloth in which he remained sunk. . Far 
from extending the necessary aid to his brother* 
which might have enabled him to become mas¬ 
ter of the Netherlands, and to enclose the 
Prince of Parma between two superior armies; 
Henry’s favourites dictated to him a language of 
insult, in all his replies. The new Duke of Bra¬ 
bant was advised to take warning by the fate of 
his predecessor Mathias, who, after having been 
invited by the Flemings to assume their govern* 
ment and protection, had been disgracefully 
sent back to Vienna. It was added, that when 
the Duke should have repressed the insolent 
audacity of bis subjects, extended the narrow 
limits of his authority, and Secured its perma¬ 
nency by the seizure oF some fortresses or cities 
of Flanders; -it might then become expedient 
and practicable, to mix the sovereign and king¬ 
dom of France in his quarrel. ’ 

Insinuations and exhortations of siich a na¬ 
ture, however originating in aversion or con¬ 
tempt on the part of those by whom they Were 
made, yet found too easy an access to the heart 
of a prince corrupted by flattery, destitute of 
principle, wounded by refusals, and stimulated 
by necessity. On repeated occasions be had 
experienced the insolence of the Flemings; and 

' Menati* Tol.«. p. S53. and aji.. 
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at' th« ajssassination of the Prince of Orange chap. 
by Jaureguy, his own person, as well as those , j 
of all his countrymen, had been involved in the ijSj. 
most imminent peril, from the suspicions enter* 
tained of his having authorized or permitted the 
Attempt. Continual disputes and altercations 
arose between the French and their allies; 
who, far from coalescing cordially, though en* 
gaged in one common puasuit, regarded each 
other as secret enemies. The Duke himself, 
surrounded by unprincipled and profligate men, 
who continually held up to him the comparison 
between the almost unlimited prerogative of a 
king of France, and the contracted power de¬ 
legated to. him as, Duke of Brabant, inflamed 
and propelled him to encrease it by every 
possible means. 

Yielding to these pernicious suggestions, he, He deter, 
without communicating his design to the Duke 
of Montpensier or to IKron, who might have p^imI 
dissuaded him from so trei^cherous a breach of 
faith; issued orders tp seize on the same day, a 
number of the principal places of Flanders. 

The enterprize was Militated by the confi¬ 
dence reposed in the French, as auxiliaries; 
and it proved completely successful in the 
towns of Dunkirk, Dixmude, Alost, Menin, 
Vilvordeu, and Dendermonde: hut, at Ostend . 
and at Bruges, the conspiracy was rendered 
abortive. Havipg reserved to himself the con- isth Janu* 
duct of the attempt upon Antwerp, as the 
most important and arduous, the Duke march¬ 
ed out of the city on the day i^pointed, under 
12 pre- 
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CHAP, pretence of reviewing his forces, who lay en« 
^ , camped in the neighbourhood. When he had 

reached the gate, the officers who accompanied 
Attempt him, began the attack j while the Duke pro^ 
ceeding to the camp, exhorted his troops to 
enter Antwerp, and to make themselves mas* 
ters of the place. They olieyed with alacrity; 
mid at the same time that their comrades seized 
on the cannon, they pushed forward to share 
in the pillage of so opulent a city. But, their 
own security became fatal to the enterprize; 
and some suspicions having been previously 
entertained of an intention to introduce the 
French, the citizens sounded the alarm, and 
rose in arms. The Prince of Orange, who oc* 
cupied the citadel, being informed of the event, 
put himself at the head of a body of soldiers, 
attacked Fervaques, who commanded the Duke 
of Anjou’s troops, took him prisoner, and com* 
mitted him to custody. Di^irited by the loss 
fuL 0g their chief, his followers gave way on aQ 
sides; and as the croud was such at the gate by 
which they had originally entered, that it be* 
came impossible to retreat, a prodigious slaugh¬ 
ter ensued among them. Numbers were suffo¬ 
cated by the pressure of their companions; and 
a considerable time elapsed before the rage of 
the people, justly excited by so flagrant an act 
of perMy, permitted any quarter to be ex¬ 
tended to the French. Yet, equally placable 
when all further resistance had ceased, they 
displayed the utmost humanity in the treat¬ 
ment shewn to the wounded, and preserved the 

sur- 
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survivors from injury. About one hundred chap. 
citiisens fell in the afiray; but on the other . ^ 

side» more than twelve hundred individuals 1583. 
perished, among whom were included many 
persons of distinction. * 

During the commission of this tragical scene, Condactof 
the Duke of Anjou, little prepared for its dis- 
astrous issue, remained at an inconsiderable dis> 
tance from the walls, and already anticipated 
in imagination the possession of Antwerp. He 
was accompanied by his principal (^cers, many 
of whom highly condemned the proceeding, as 
being equally dishonourable, and destructive to 
the interests of their leader. The cannon of 
the city, pointed by the inhabitants against him, 
and the sight of numbers of French, who pre¬ 
cipitated themselves from the ramparts in order 
to effect their escape, conveyed to the Duke 
the first intelligence of the ill success of his at¬ 
tempt. Confused, dismayed, and covered with 
shame, he instantly withdrew to his camp, from 
whence he dispatched letters to the States of 
Flanders, extenuating the act; imputing it to 
tlm treatment which he had received, and the 
indignities that he had suffered; protesting his 
affection for the Flemings, and his repentance 
of the attack made on their freedom. No an¬ 
swer was returned on their part; nor woidd 
the Senate, though urged by the Prince of 
Orange to send provisions to the French ariny. 


* De Thou9 voL ix. p.39— 4Ck Mezerti^ voh iz. IHZ55—- 
Busbeq. de Bongars^ letters 14 ^d is* Strada9 vol. iii. p. 4za—^425. 
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CHAP, permit any supplies^ to be conveyed during se^ 

^ . veral days. Such was their sense of indigna« 

jjtj. tion, that they even caused the sluices to be 
opened, inundated the whole country, and 
thereby reduced the Duke, in the midst of win¬ 
ter, to the last extremity of danger and famine. 

He retmuf He was compelled, by a circuitous and hazard- 
ous march to gain Dendermonde, where he 
did not arrive without .having lost many of his 
soldiers.' , 

Come- The consternation and resentment, excited 
throughout Flanders and Brabant, byso daring 
an invasion of their liberties, from a quarter 
to which the people naturally looked for pro¬ 
tection and support, was general, and difScult 
to be erased. Its effects proved no less subver¬ 
sive of the independence of those provinces, 
than they were ruinous to the newly-acquired 
dominion of the Duke of Anjou. Mutual con¬ 
fidence between the two nations, had not only 
become extinct, but enmity and rancour sub¬ 
sisted in their place. The Prince of Parma, re¬ 
lieved by so unexpected an interposition of for¬ 
tune,. from his pecuniary difficulties, as well as 
from the necessity of taking the field against su¬ 
perior forces; profited of the event, to open a 
negotiation with the revolted cities, and offered- 
them in the name of Philip, their antient sove¬ 
reign, an amnesty for every offence, together 
with the most favourable conditions. These 
proposals operating on minds inflamed by re- 

' DeThaa, toI.u. p.40—>44. 
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cent injury) and implacable against their late chap. 
allies the French, were eventually productive , 
of no inconsiderable effect. ” 

Every effort was notwithstanding exerted to 
close the breach, and thereby prevent the fatal Tn. 
consequences of a final rupture between the two “"caia- 
parties. Henry the Third himself, alarmed at 
the dfects which such an event might occasion, 
by the contumely and degradation in which it 
involved the name and nation of France, sent 
embassadors to mediate an accommodation. 

The Prince of . Orange, although included per. 
sonally in the attempt of the Duke of Anjou, 
which was levelled as much against him, as 
against the city of Antwerp; yet displayed 
equal magnanimity and wisdom, in the advice 
given by him to the States of Flanders. In a 
beautifiil and masterly address, he enumerated 
the dangers annexed to every other mode of 
conduct; the impo^ibility of submitting anew 
to Philip the Second; the inability, of the Flem¬ 
ings to maintain a contest .with so powerful a 
monarch, unless assrated by foreign states; and 
the prodigious advantages derived from the co¬ 
operation and support of a French prince, pre¬ 
sumptive heir to ■ the crown of that kingdom. 

These weighty considerations, when added to 
the danger of the Duke’s delivering up to the 
Spaniards, the places of which he was in posses¬ 
sion, if he should be driven to despair, pro- 
duaed at length a treaty; but, could not oblite- 


* Strada, tqL iii. p>4a6-^433> Oe TImhi^ toL ix. p. 42 and 44. 
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CHAP, rate the recollection of so perfidious a breach 
. . of honour and humanity. It was stipulated 

1583. that he should repair immediately to Dunkirk, 
iVwtyTf await a final reconciliation j and that 

obUvion Dendermonde, as well as Dixmude, should be 
•oKiuded. surrendered to the States: who on their parts, 
engaged to restore his baggage,- and all the pri¬ 
soners taken at Antwerp, without ransom. A 
mutual oblivion of every past event, formed the 
concluding article of the accommodation. * 
Re*ent- The terms were executed on the part of the 
R^ngfc* I^uke, without delay j but the States manifested 
in all their movements, a sentiment of insur¬ 
mountable aversion towards the French. They 
even permitted it to operate to the prgudice 
and ruin of their own affairs; which, no longer 
supported by any confidence in their former 
allies, became daily more perplexed and em¬ 
barrassed. Encouraged by such proofs of dis¬ 
union, the Prince of Parma recommenced his. 
military operations, and acquired the most deci¬ 
sive advantages: while Biron, who commanded 
the troops of France, was impeded or checked 
in every attempt. No cordial forgiveness took 
place j nor could any assurances of contrition 
and sorrow on the part of the Duke of Anjou,, 
effect a reunion with his offended subjects. 
R*tiini of That ill-advised priiice, dejected in inind, fal- 
^‘An>u recent elevation, abandoned in a 

intoFraiice. great measure by his brother, and become an 

48tb June. 


* De Tho«> vol. iz« 45—*54« Buibeq. dc letten is 
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object of derision to the Spaniards; after Ian- chap 
guishing near two months at Dunkirk, em- 1. ^ 
barked for France. The city was immediately 
invested by the enemy, and surrendered in a 
few days. Biron, who might have compelled 
them to raise the siege, was not permitted to 
march to its rescue, from the jealousy and dis< 
trust entertained of him by the Flemings. 

The Prince of Parma rapidly made himself Rapid pro. 
master of Dixmude and Nieuport j menaced * 
Ostend, besieged Ipres, and already approach. Parma. 
ed Antwerp itself. Ghent, the largest city of 
the Netherlands, and whose inhabitants had 
been the most eager to invoke the assistance of 
the French j with the inconstancy always cha¬ 
racteristic of their conduct in every period of 
time, were the first to betray a disposition to 
return to the obedience of Spain. 

The people of Antwerp, irritated personally 
against the Duke of Anjou, rose tumultuously 
on the slightest pretences, and could scarcely 
be restrained from taking vengeance on those 
of his countrymen, who remained in Flanders. 

With a view to augment their discontent, the 
Spanish general quartered his troops in their 
immediate vicinity, which had long been ex¬ 
empt from military ravage and contribution. 

The popularity of the Prince of Orange him¬ 
self, could not be maintained against the tide 
of Obloquy and ill fortune; nor was he exempt 
from the severest animadversions, on account 
of his attachment to the French alliance. ' 
Warned by the symptoms of so serious a 
L 2 change 
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CHAP, change in the opinions' of the people, he deter« 
. mined to withdraw into the province of Zea- 

i; 8 j. land; a resolution which he speedily executed. 
After his departure, he conti»ued> nevertbc- 
of Orange less his exhortatlons to the Flemings to retain 
^oZea- Biron, who still commanded a considerable 
j^. body of troops; and he dispatched messengers 
to the principal cities of Flanders' and Brabant, 
to enforce its expediency. But, all exertions 
proved fruitless, to vanquish the resentment felt 
for injuries' so deep and recent: a decree was 
issued OB the part of the States, enjoining the 
French to quit the Low Countries;' and Biron, 
in compliance with it, embarking his forces, 
Augiut^ joined the Duke of Anjou soon afterwards in 
the neighbourhood of Cambray,. where he even 
attempted to- re-assemble an army. Such was 
the unfortunate termination of an enterprize, 
which had for its object nothing less than the 
transfer of the teii provinces of the Nether* 
lands, with aU their ports and harbours, to a 
prince of France; and which, if it had been 
Countries, couducted by a. skilful and able band, might 
have materially affected and changed the face 
of Europe.. The precipitation'and treachery 
of the sovereign whom the Flemings had elect¬ 
ed, overturned at once the foundations of his 
future grandeur; and by a natural transition, 
operated powerfully in facilitating the final re¬ 
turn of tlie Low Countries, to tbp obedience of 
Philip the Second. 

y Stnida# vol.iii. p«435*-452. Mezerai^ voLix. 

Dc Thou, vol. ix. p.55—61. Busbeq. L^rs x;-—44. pawim. 
Bl’Aub. Unir- u» p.475—» 77 * 
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While these sinister events took place in c H A p. 
Flanders, the seeds of civil dissention, under . ^ 

the misguided -and pusillanimous management ifSj. 
of the King, were attaining rapidly to maturity 
i« France. The exertions which he had made France, 
in order to extricate his brother, and to re-esta¬ 
blish the harmony that had subsisted between 
hkn and the Flemings previous to the attempt 
upon Antwerp, had neither been produced by 
the emotions of fraternal affection, nor by sen¬ 
timents of personal esteem. On the conti'ary, incapacity 
, Henry, only anxious to prolong his indolent 
and dissipated mode of life, regarded the pro- ofHcnry. 
jects of the Duke of Anjou as subversive of 
his own repose, to which he sacrificed every 
consideration of public honour, or of national 
utility. Instead of correcting and amending the 
errors which had rendered him justly an object. 
of aversion, or of contempt, to his people; ail 
the vices of his character acquired force as he 
advanced in age. Taxes, although multiplied 
and augmented beyond all former prece^nt, 
yet far from enriching the royal treasury, left 
him needy, .and incapable of opposing the de¬ 
signs of his enemies. The factions of his court 
and kingdom, which became annually more 
formidable, appeared to'hasten to some great 
crisis. Terrified at the prospect, and con- Hu feeble 
scious that he could find no refuge in the attach- 
ment or veneration of his subjects, he tried to «urw. 

, find an asylum in the majesty of the throne 
itself. He encreased his guards; no longer 
appeared in public, as he had been hitherto 

j, 3 accus- 
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CHAP, accustomed, without attendants; *and attefflpt- 
t ^ ed, if he could not conciliate affection, to iti- 
1583. spire fear in the minds of sdl those who ap¬ 
proached his person. Wearied or disgusted at 
the fetters imposed on his freedom by these 
precautions, he soon however desisted from 
them, and plunged anew into amusements or 
dissipation. Yet anxious to acquire, or to re¬ 
tain some place in the love of the lower orders 
of the nation, he affected amidst all his ex¬ 
cesses, an exterior of devotion ; and even gave 
, a sanction by his example, to the most absurd 
practices of superstition. 

Institution The Confraternities of Penitents, which in 
of the the beginning of his reign he had witnessed at 
Avignon 5 but which, the remonstrances of the 
Penitents, magistrates of Paris, and of the most respect¬ 
able members of the parliament, had hitherto 
prevented from finding an entrance into the 
metropolis, were there introduced and esta¬ 
blished. These pious muoimeries, subversive of 
real piety, injurious to moral observances, and 
destructive of all obedience to the laws, became 
the perpetual occupation and entertainment of 
the inhabitants of the capitd. .The members 
composing them, w'ere by the King’s express 
authority, formed into a regular body or corpo¬ 
ration ; and statutes, published with solemnity, 
^oce«- were framed for their regulation. Henry in 
^ person, accompanied by the Papal nuntio, the 
princes of the blood, and the principal courtiers, 
i»rch. assisted at the processions. Even the Chancel¬ 
lor of France, the Keeper of the Seals, and 
' 12 the 
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«s* 

the first civil - magistrates, forgetful of the dig- chap* 
nity of their functions, did . not hesitate to mix . j 
in the cavalcade, covered with sacks, their 
faces concealed, and' in the most inclement 
weather. Many disorders .as well as irregulari¬ 
ties, equally contrary to religion and to decency, 
found shelter under so convenient a disguise; 
and the people, instead of being edified or 
amended by such grotesque spectacles, grow¬ 
ing more licentious, manifested their contempt 
of all internal order. Far from attaining the 
object for .which he had set on foot the confra¬ 
ternities, Henry became only more universally 
despised by his subjects. The contrast of de- Contempt 
bauchery and excess, which he had exhibited 
in the company of his minions, only a few andautho- 
days preceding, and before the view of the 
same populace, served to expose him to the 
severest censure. Hypocrisy was added by his 
enemies, to the list of all his other vices; and 
even those who attributed to devout sentiments 
or impressions, his attendance on the proces¬ 
sions of the Flagellants, did not less severely 
reprobate such conduct in a king, as unbecom« 
ing his dignity and situation. The clergy them¬ 
selves^ who might, from obvious motives, have 
been disposed to see his actions through a fa¬ 
vourable medium, yet declaimed against his 
character j while the pulpits of Paris already 
rescinded with the language of insolence and 
sedition.’' 

* Dc Thouy vol. ix. p. 66—69. L^Etoile, Jour* d^Henry HI. 
p. X57 and X5S. Moeraii vol. ix. p. a6* and 263. 
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xj«3. 
Symptoms 
of popular 
commo¬ 
tion. 


Poirer and 
ascend¬ 
ancy of the 
tnimons. 


Numerous s3rmptoms of an approaching and 
serious insurrection began to appear} though 
such was the almost unexampled indolence and 
infatuation of the King,' that they made little im¬ 
pression on his mind, and produced no change 
in his conduct* Publications, derogatory to the 
title of his family to reign over the French, as 
derived from Hugh Capet, head of the Capetian 
line; and calculated to impress the people with - 
an opinion of the greater validity of the pre¬ 
tensions of the ducal house of Lorrain to the 
crown of France, as being descended from 
Charlemagne, founder of the Carlovingian dy¬ 
nasty; were industriously circulated throughout 
the kingdom. The injudicious and mistaken 
clemency of Henry, who did not punish the 
authors of such inflammatory or treasonable 
productions, with the severity that they me¬ 
rited, encreased the evil. He even de^aded 
himself so far, as to authorize a public refuta¬ 
tion of the attack made on his right to the 
crown of France; and by ao undignified a mode 
of proceeding, in appeading to the press, when 
he should have inflicted exemplaiy punishment, 
he necessarily inspired his enemies with greater 
audacity. * 

The effect of so many political or moral causes 
combining to shake bis power, was heigMened 
by the unlimited ascendancy obtained over him 
by his favourites. It seemed to partake of in¬ 
sanity, and was neither moderated by consi- 


* L’£tole» p. 162 and 163. TliaD, voLix. p. 70—7a. ^ 
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derations of propriety, nor even always of prac- chap. 
ticability.- He appeared principally anxious to . ^ 

-divide his bounty between Joyeuse and Eper* 
non, with so equal a hand, that no degree of 
jejdousy or rivality might interrupt their feli¬ 
city, and diminish their mutual friendship. 

Joyeuse having conceived the design of acquir- 
ing the important and extensive government of 
Languedoc, then pcHsessed by the Duke de 
Montmorenci; but, unable to procure that No¬ 
bleman’s 1‘enunciation or dismission; ventured 
on a singular expedient, in order to attain his 
object. Repairing in person to the coUrt of Joiirne7 of 
Rome, he endeavoured to induce Gregory the * 
Thirteenth to issue an excommunication against to Roms, 
the Marshal, as a protector and abettor of the 
Hugonots. His request was however rejected 
by the pontiff, who penetrated the motives of 
Joyeuse’s visit, and well knew how to appre¬ 
ciate the conduct of Montmorenci, in forming 
connections with the Protestants. In order to 
compensate for the mortification attending the 
refusal, Henry, after his return, conferred on 
him the government of Normandy; which pro¬ 
vince, from its magnitude and political conse* 
quence, had usually been divided into four 
separate departments, respectively entrusted to 
lieutenants. Epernon received from the King, 
the government of Boulogne, together with 
that of Metz; the former place constituting 
one of the keys of France on the side of Eng¬ 
land, as the latter city covered the eastern 

frontiers 
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c H A P. frontiers towards Germany and Lorrain. " By 
^ ^ this act, Henry might be said to have .entrusted 

.15S3. the safety and almost the destiny of his king>- 
dom, to two young and inexperienced favou¬ 
rites, raised from obscurity to the summit of 
power and greatness, by his capricious predi¬ 
lection. 

Ineffectual Every measure adopted by the King, in or- 
to Mi»* recover his popularity, or to impress 

mippiies. the nation with a favourable opinion of, his 
character and intentions, only served to ren¬ 
der {^parent his want of judgment, and proved 
completely ineffectual for the purpose. Under 
the plausible pretence of hearing, and redress¬ 
ing the grievances of the people; but'in fact, 
with a view to derive supplies from their loyalty 
or generosity, he dispatched commissioners into 
many of the provinces, selected from among the 
4[iobility and clergy. They exposed the wants 
of the crown, magnified and extolled the affec¬ 
tion of Henry for his subjects, but concluded 
with demanding contributions: their mission 
proved equally fruitless, and injurious to their 
master. An assembly, composed of delegates, 
which was designed to point out remedies| for 
the various evils experienced in the courfx 
of justice, and in the administration of tb^ 
finances, was not attended with more benefi¬ 
cial consequences. Propositions for abolishing 
venality in judicial employments, smd for the 

, * M«Mni, voUiz. p. »64and Da Tkou, val.u. p.7*— 84. 
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diminution of. taxes, were likewise offered t'but c hap. 
no alteration was effected in either of these im- , _ * 
portant departments of state, ‘ 

Anthony, the titular and unfortunate King Second ex-*’ 
of Portugal, continued meanwhile earnestly to 
solicit at Paris, another enterprize for the re* 
duction of the Azores, and his subsequent re¬ 
establishment on the throne from which he * S 

\ » 

had been expelled. Henry, in compliance with 
the exhortations of his mother Catherine, and 
of the Duke of Joyeuse, rather^ than from any 
inclination to undertake so ^ hazardous an at¬ 
tempt, at length permitted a squadron to be 
equipped at Dieppe. It consisted of only a 
few ships, on board of which were embarked 
six hundred troops. Having reached the island 
of Terceifaj .where Emanuel de Sylva still re¬ 
mained in the interests of the exiled King j and 
being joined by the survivors of Strozzi’s army, 
added to a number of POrtugueze and natives, 

:they prepared for their defence. Philip, an- Fleet «f 
xious to crush a rebellion from which his new 
conquest might receive a fatal blow, dispatched 
the Marquis of Santa Croix a second time, at 
the head of sixty galeasses, gallies, and vessels 
of various dimensions. Near twelve thousand 
Spanish, Italian, and German soldiers, accom¬ 
panied him, who* were- furnished with every 
means to facilitate the entire accomplishment 
of the expedition. The event corresponded to 
the preparations. Disunion and jealousy im- 

* Mewai, tol.a. p.»68o-a70. DeThaii,voLix. p.li end 8st. 
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CHAP, peded the operations of the French and Por* 
1 — - ■ tugueze. Sylva having separated from, his 
allies, and even offered to betray them, in order 
to obtain his own pardon, no possibility re¬ 
mained of contending against so unequal a 
force- De Chatte, an officer of approved cou¬ 
rage and fidelity, who commanded the troops 
Ai^t. of France, finding his situation desperate, ca¬ 
pitulated on honourable terms ; and Santa 
Croix, content with atchieving the great object 
of the war, did not violate the conditions. 
Complete Sylva, delivered up by his own adherents, suf- 
fered the punishment of rebellion ; and Philip 
Kbeii. exercised the severest vengeance on the inha- 
' bitants of Terceira, who had so long defied 
his power, and endangered his tranquillity. No 
further attempt was made in any part of the 
Portugueze dominions, to shake off the yoke 
of Spain: and the unsuccessful issue of the 
French armament, only tended to decry the 
administration, by which it had been fitted out 
and devoted to almost certain destruction.** 

1584. While Philip thus triumphed on the Atlantic, 
and was preparing in the ports of Spain, the 
of the Armada intended for the conquest of £ng- 
arms were advancing rapidly in Flan- 
Fiaaden. ders. The conspiracy of the Duke of Anjou 
against the liberties of Antwerp, may be re¬ 
garded as -an era from which the affairs of the 
Netherlands constantly declined. Every en¬ 
deavour to retard, or to avert its consequences, 

4 La Clede, ird. ii. p. 149—155. De TiMa, vd. ix. p. 94—104. 
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was rendered inefiectual by the resentment of c u a p. 
the Flemings, and the promptitude of the Prince . ^ 

of Parma. That celebrated commander im* 
proved his advantages, with vigour and celerity. 

Having invested Ipres, and compelled the place iithApriu 
to capitulate, he soon afterwards became mas¬ 
ter of Bruges, which submitted on favourable a6th May. 
conditions. Ghent, shaken by intestine divi¬ 
sions, already prepared to follow the example •, 
and the navigation of the river Schelde, which 
was greatly impeded, rendered more than doubt¬ 
ful, the ultimate preservation of Antwerp.* 

Under these distressful circumstances, the Negotu- 
States of Flanders yielding to the wise coun- *““* .. 
sets of the Prince of Orange, dispatcfaed depu- theFiem- 
ties to wait on the Duke of Anjou, with assu- 
ranees of their disposition to ratify a new treaty, of Anjou, 
and to submit again to his orders. But, that 
prince was no longer in a situation to listen to. 
the dictates of glory, or of ambition. From the, 
period of his quittipg the Low Countries, a 
sense of his misconduct, and remorse for its 
effects, bad constantly pursued him. Oppressed 
with shame, and uncertain of his future opera¬ 
tions, he avoided society, and abandoned him¬ 
self to dejection. After passing some months 
in retirement, he suddenly and. unexpectedly nth F«b> 
appeared again at court, with only a few atten- 
dants. A reconciliation was mediated between 
him and his brother, by Catherine of Medicis; 
and the Duke returning to the castle of Cha- 


• Stra«U, TolUi. p.4fi5—474* Thuu, tul.i*. i8i. 
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CHAP, teau Thierry on £he raver Marnei 6ear ISknssons, 
^ where he frequently resided, was- soon , after-. 
1548. wards attacked by symptdms of a very alarioiiqg 
lit May. nature. A violent effusion of blood from, all 
the passages of his body, caused by the eflects 
of a cough, reduced him to so languid a state. 
Hi* death, that he expired after a few weeks, in the prime 
loth June. nature and circumstances of his 

distemper, though probably natural, gave rise 
to suspicions of podson, in an age when that 
crime was familiar. His death, which became 
the signal of civil war, liberated the partizans 
of “ the League’* from all further disguise, or 
necessity of observing measures with the crown. 
Hk dta- Notwithstanding the defects and weaknesses 
racier. of Ffancis’s charactm", he was not destitute of 
generous qualities; and during his last illness, 
he manifested a deep concern for the fate of 
those individuals, who having contributed to 
.enable him to undertake the enterprize of 
Flanders, were by his: decease reduced to po¬ 
verty and distress. By his will, which was 
addressed to the King, he earnestly, though 
vainly besought of Henry, to discharge his 
immense pecuniary obligations. Of all his 
acquisitions in the Low Countries, only the 
city oi Cambray remained j which place he 
bequeathed to his brother, as a bulwark to 
protect Picardy and Champagne against the 
Spanish power. But Henry, fearful of giv¬ 
ing Philip a pretext for war, if he openly took 
Cambray under his protection, permitted his 
mother to retain it, as if it had devolved to her 
by inheritance. From similar motives, the coun¬ 
cil 
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of state did not venture to designate the de- C. H A E. 
leased prince, by the titles of Duke of Brabant, . f 
and Count of Flanders, at the solemnity of his 1584* 
funeral obsequies^. When we reflect that Henry 
the Third, after nine years of marriage, re<. 
mained destitute and nearly hopeless of issue 
and when we further recollect that Francis, 

Duke of Anjou, was the last prince of the line, 
of Valois, it must excite some surprize that his 
mother and brother should have allowed him . - 
to continue in a state of celibacy; thus re-> 
flectively opening the succession, and devolv- 
ing the crown of France on the branch of 
Bourbon. Henry, King of Navarre, was besides 
odious to Catherine of Medicis; and though 
he stood in jthe relation of her son-inJaw, yet 
bad no children by his queen, whose dissolute 
conduct rendered her on object of opprobrium 
and contempt. If to these circumstances we 
add the religion of the King of Navarre, which 
of itself incapacitated and disqualified him for 
reigning over the French, in case of the de¬ 
cease of Henry the Third; we can scMcely 
explain the conduct of Catherine, except by 
supposing that she looked forward to the house 
of Lorrain, and in a special degree to the Duke, 
of Guise, as the future sovereigns of France. 

The Duke of Anjou’s death was speedily AtmAxor 
followed by a blow still more alarming to the in- 

Orapge. 

~ ^ L’Etoile^ Jour. p. 173 and 177—-179. Mezersui voI,ix. p. *74 
apda75* DeThou> vol.ix. p* 181—184. Busbeq. Letters 33, 34, 
iS* Vid 39* D’Aub. Hist. Uaiv. yol.ii. p. and 423. 
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CHAP, dependance of the Flemings. The crime which. 
^ iy^ ^ Jaureguy had not been able to accomplish, was 
ijS4. perpetrated by another assassin; and Philip at 
length reaped the detestable fruits of his pro- 
- scription of the Prince of Orange. That emi¬ 
nent and illustrious person, who had escaped 
the poinards of so many enemies, and the 
greater part of whose life had. been passed in 
opposing the tyranny of Spain, fell by the 
loth July, hand of a desperate fanatic. He was s>hot with 
three balls, discharged from a pistol, as he rose 
from table, in the city of Delft, which place 
constituted his most frequeixt residence. Bal¬ 
thazar Gerard, a subject of the King of -Spain, 
and an emissary of the Prince of Parma, was 
the murderer; and with the spirit of an enthu¬ 
siast, in the midst of the torments inflicted on 
' him, he gloried in his crime. The prince sur¬ 
vived the wound only a few moments, expiring 
amid the tears and lamentations of his family, 
who were spectators of so tragical a scene. 
Character The desolation occasioned by his loss, through- 

of that tjjQ provinces of Holland and Zealand, bore 

prince# ' ^ ^ 

a proportion to the magnitude of the calamity^ 
The people, who already anticipated anew their 
subjection to the Spanish yoke, dreaded their 
own slavery, as inseparably connected with the 
death of their protector. In prudence, forti- 
. tude, moderation, firmness, and all the talents 
requisite to form the head of a vast and power¬ 
ful combination, he exceeded ^ny of his con¬ 
temporaries. His military capacity was far in¬ 
ferior to that of his antagonist, the -Prince of 

Parma ; 
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Piuina; but the universality of his genius, and c H A P, 
the depth of his resources, enabled him to sus- . ^ 

tain, and to surmount, all. the efforts of the ,^84. 
Spanish monarchy. Invincible under adverse 
fortune, he rose more formidable from his de¬ 
feats ; and to his unremitted exertions, the re¬ 
public of Holland vras indebted for its freedom, 
and its existence. William the First seems in 
all the constituent points of his character, and 
even in his defects, to have been the prototype 
and model of his descendant, William the Third, 

King of Great Britain. So singularly close is 
the moral r^mblance between them, as lidt to 
be overlooked by the most superficial or careless 
observer. It might be said that the dne prince 
was revived and reanimated in the other, at the 
distance of more than a century. Each in his 
turn defended, extricated, and saved the coun¬ 
try entrusted to his care. They were alike un¬ 
fortunate in the field, and overmatched in 
ability by the generals opposed to them. The 
Duke of Alva, and Alexander Farnese were 
not more superior to William the First, than the 
great Cond6 and Luxembourg exceeded Wil¬ 
liam the Third, in .the science of tactics, and 
the art of war. Both, nevertheless, ultimately 
triumphed by perseverance, energy of mind, 
and insurmountable tenacity of temper. Nei¬ 
ther of them were amiable in their private and 
domestic capacity, though illustrious as states¬ 
men and as sovereigns. The gratitude of the Gndtud* 
people whom he had saved from tyranny, was 
about to confer on the former prince, the title hutervi^w. 
voi«< HI. ^ and 
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CHAP, and prerogatives of the antient Counts tff HoL- 
^ f land, when his death took place; and sia the 
ist4> best proof of their veneration for his services, 
they elected his son Maurice, although he had 
scarcely passed the limits of childhood, go¬ 
vernor of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Utrecht; to which elevation they added the 
dignity of high-admiral. By an instance of 
felicity, rare in the history of mankind, he in¬ 
herited almost all the great endowments of his 
father; excelled him in talents for war; and 
during the course of a life distinguished by 
brilliant atchievements, he beheld that liberty 
confirmed and cemented, to which William, 
Prince of Orange, had ^ven birth. * 

s De ThouiToLtx. p«x84—Stcidi» 
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CHAP. V. 

$^aie of Trance^ at the time of the Jiuke of Argonii 
deaih^—Inffectual attempt of Henry to induce the 
^ Havarre to renounce his religion. — Prepa^ 
rations of Henry^ Duke of Guiscy fen- taking up arms* 

— Support given hy Catherine of Medicisy to his am^ 
iitious projects.—hresdhdim of Henry. — Treaty of 
MnvSttt.Sovereignty of the Dm Countriesy (jffered 
to the King of , France. ^H^ected by him. — First 
enterprinesof the DagueJ^ — Timidity of the King. 

— Treaty ef Nemours. — War declared against the 
Protestants. — Manifesto of the King <f Navarre. — 

Junction of the Protestants mth Montmorenci. ^ A(y 
cession of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. —He excommunicates 
the King of Navarre. — Reply of that prince. — Com¬ 
mencement and progress of hostilities. Unsuccessftd 
attempt of the Prince of Conde on Angers. — J^airs 
of the Dm Countries.—Surrender of Antwerp.-^ 

Queen of England accepts the protection (f the Dutch. 

B efore we enter upon that portion of c H A ?• 
the reign of Henry the Third, at which . ^ 

the wars of ‘‘ the League” may be properly 1584. 
•aid to commence, it is indispensable to take a 
general view of the state of the court, the at thispe-’ 
capital, and the kingdom of France. Many 
causes had hitherto conduced to retard, and to 
delay the operations of the confederacy begun 
in 1576 at Peronne; the undoubted, though 
concealed object of which was, if not the de« 
n 3 struction 
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CHAP, struction of the monarchy, at least the sub- 
. y" ^ version of the reigning dynasty, Henry had i« 
1^84. some measure disarmed it, at an early period 
of its existence, by . adopting and declaring 
himself its^chief. A measure by which he thus 
constituted himself the head of a faction, how^ 
ever unbecoming the dignity of the throne, 
and the character of the common protector of 
every denomination of his subjects j yet had 
enabled him to guide and controul a machine, 
too powerful to be destroyed by open force. 
Tbe Hugonots, feeble, disunited, and excluded 
from dignities or employments, elicited little 
apprehension; while their leader, the King of 
Navarre, banished to a distant province, de¬ 
prived of authority, even in his own govern- 
gieht ot Guienne, and destitute of any prospect 
of succeeding to the crown, constituted neither 
an objhct of alarm to his enemies, nor of atten¬ 
tion to the nobility and people. Almost .all 
the youth of France, and the most turbulent 
or discontented spirits of every description, had 
found occupation, beyond the limits of tbe 
. kingdom, during the expeditions undertaken 
by the Duke of Anjou for the acquisition of 
the Netherlands. Even in the event of Henry*s 
death without male issue, the Catholic religion 
could not by possibility be endangered, while 
his brother, whose adherence to the faith of his 
ancestors was unimpeached, and who was still 
in the flower of his age, survived to ascend the 
throne. 

But 
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But all tfause circumstances, so important to 
the preservation of general tranquillity, became 
completely overturned by the decease of the 
Duke of Anjou.. No barrier was any longer 
opposed to the eventual succession of the King 
of Navarre, which the nation regarded as cer¬ 
tain' on the demise of Henry, from his sup¬ 
posed inaptitude for the purposes of marriage. 
That priiice, without waiting till his brother’^ 
eyes were closed, and during the state of ex¬ 
tenuation which preceded his death at Chatea^ 
Thierry, had already dispatched the Duke of 
Epernon on a mission into Gascony. He was 
authorized to offer the King of Navarre th^ 
most advantageous conditions, if he would re¬ 
nounce his adherence to the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, and repair to court without delay. ‘A 
public declaration of his right to succeed’ to 
the crown, in case of Heniy*s failure of issue 
male; accompanied with every mark of regard 
and distinction on the part of the sovereign, 
were the inducements proposed in order to 
obtain his acquiescence.* 

No situation could be more embarrassing 
than the position of the King of Navarre. 

. Whether he accepted, or rejected the propo- 
sala made him, he beheld himself surrounded 
by difficulties of no common magnitude. To 
abandon at once his religion, and those faithful 
followers who had never forsaken him under 
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CHAP, (bvery reverse of fortune; to return to a capi- 
tal and a palace stained with the blood of his 
sj»4, friends, and in which he had, himself, been 
so long detained a prisoner; to commit his 
life, bis honour, and his interests, to the mercy 
of a prince, whose weakness, flexibility, and 
facility, he well knew; or to the machinations 
of a perfidious Italian woman, his' personal 
enemy, such as Catherine of Medicis; —all 
these were alarming reflexions. On the other 
hand, the crown of France appeared to solicit 
his acceptance, and to justify, if not to de¬ 
mand every sacrifice, even of conscience, for 
its attainment. His renunciation of the Hu- 
gonot faith and worship, could alone qualify 
him to wear it with safety, whenever it might 
devolve upon him; and would instantly re¬ 
move the scruples of those zealous Catholics, 
who might otherwise dispute bis title. Even 
the Guises and their partizans must find them¬ 
selves unable to oppose with effect his right 
of consanguinity, when no longer weakened 
or annulled by the stain of heresy; and the 
public felicity, paramount to every other con¬ 
sideration, seemed to render his iq> 08 tacy not 
, only venial) but in some measure meritorious. 
Hen^ If this important question of state bad been 
^ decided on grounds of policy and expe- 

diency, or if it could have been argued on 
its own proper merits, it is probable that the 
latter alternative would have predominated. 

' But, in an age when theological controversy 
beaded frie minds of men, when mutual in- 

juriei 
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juTie3 had rendered them tenacious of their crap. 
opinions^ and when scarcely twelve years had . j. 
elapsed since the massacre of Paris} argu* ii84.. 
ments drawn from Scripture, were opposed to 
motives of state necessity. The King of Na^ July, 
varre, after long hesitation and mature deli> 
beration, rejected therefore the proposition 
brought by Epemon: he qualified at the same 
time his refusal, by protestations of bis per^ 
sonal duty and allegiance to Henry; by as- 
. aurances of his gratitude for the mark of royal 
favour extended to him; and by the ofier of 
all the forces of bis party, to sustain the 
crown against their common enemies.** 

.. Although the unsuccessful result of Epemon’sConductor 
embassy, was imm^iately rendered public by*®^**** 
the Protestants themselves, yet it aiSorded aLeigue. 
specious pretext to the adherents of ** the 
Teague,** for accusing Henry of intentions 
the most hostile to the preservation and main¬ 
tenance of the antient religion. They asserted, 
that far from exhorting the King of Navarre 
to abjure his errors, Epernon had on the con¬ 
trary been only dispatched, in order to con¬ 
clude a treaty with him, which had for its 
object, the extermination of all the adherents 
of the Catholic faith. Under this fictitious 
pretence, they even proceeded to adopt mea¬ 
sures, little removed from an avowed insur¬ 
rection. Troops were silently coUeoted in dift 


u Vie du Due d’Epemon, v<ol.L p.8j^—91. Menoiret dc Vil¬ 
len^, Td. H. £.77—17;. D® Thau, voLk. £.198 —mo. 
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cHAF. ferent-provinces: chiefs were named and ap*. 
«i pointed, who on a signal given, received orders 

, »f*4* to repair to their destination; and every move¬ 
ment of the confederates proved a rebellion to 
**^'*”*fth imminent as well as inevitable*. The feeble 
Ki^.° ‘ pusillanimous conduct of the King, at a mo^ 
ment which demanded the most vigorous and 
decisive counsels, gave courage to his enemies, 
while it exposed the throne to insult and con¬ 
tempt. > Far from meeting a danger that he 
could no longer disguise or avoid, with be¬ 
coming firmness; he scarcely ventured to ex¬ 
press his sense of its existence, or his resent- 
Decenber. ment at its approach. A proclamation, strictly 
forbidding all confederations or levies, on pain 
of treason, which he issued at this period, 
formed a very insufiicient barrier against a 
formidable faction, armed with the sanction of 
religion, secretly supported by foreign powers, 
and conducted under leaders of equal intre¬ 
pidity and talents. 

Qualities, Henry, Duke of Guise, the real chief of 
wtwrf ** League,*’ and who exclusively directed, 
the Duke all its motions, constituted the supreme object 
•f Guiae. jjf popular idolatry. Concealing his personal am¬ 
bition, under the mask of zeal for the Catholic 
faith; retaining in his own bosom the secret 
c£ his ultimate views, which always remained 
doubtful; and only divulging, even to his 
nearest connexions, a portion of his inten¬ 
tions ; rapid in his determinations, as well as 

^ Oe Tbou, vol.ix.p.aooandaox. Mexenu, ToI.js.|>.a8». ) 
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in their execution; and conducted by the c-H A p. 
circumstances which he had himself produced, . j 
to the completion of his political plans; he 1584; 
seemed to be formed for the scene and period 
in which he acted so distinguished a part. 

The. superiority of his talents, and the energy 
of bis character, even more than the priority of 
birth, had given him an unbounded ascendant 
ever his brothers, Louis, and Charles. The 
first of these two princes, already raised to the 
dignity of a Cardinal; endowed with an aspir¬ 
ing disposition, impetuous, haughty, and vio¬ 
lent, continually propelled the Duke to adopt 
the most daring and desperate coun^ls. On-Duke of 
the contrary, Charles, Duke of Mayenne, al- 
though distinguished by equal personal courage, 
yet more cautious, moderate, and phlegtnatic 
in his temper, disapproved the rash projects 
of the head of his family; manifested a degree 
of reluctance to commit to hazard their pre¬ 
sent greatness, attained under five successive 
Kings of France; and rather yielded to, th&n , 

actively participated in the resolution, to com- > 

mence a civil war. * 

Plausible as the pretences appeared, on which CiK ' 
the Duke of Guise justified his opposition to 
the crown, they might nevertheless have proved joins th« 
insitfScient to enable him to escape the imputa* 
tion'apd the penalties of rebellion, or to se¬ 
duce the affections and allegiance of the people 
Iroiu their .sovereign, without other assirtance. 

* DsviU, p.iQ«—;oj. 

■ It 
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A p. It beemn^ indispeosable to cover and eonpeail 
, hie ultimate plans of ambition, under the sbelteir 
of a prince of the royal blood; and the Cai:.i 
dinal of Bourbon, younger brother of Anthony, 
King of Navarre, who fell at the siege of 
Bouen^ early in the course of the civil wars, 
was the only individual of that high ranlc, 
fitted to his purpose. This weak and super^ 
stitious prelate, deluded by the prospect of 
Succeeding to the crown, in preference to his 
nephew,; Henry, King qf Navarre ; and sur¬ 
rounded, by emissaries, who exaggerated the 
danger to which the Catholic religion would 
• • be exposed, in the event of a Hugonot as¬ 
cending the throne; resigned himself impli¬ 
citly to their suggestions. Incapable of dis¬ 
cerning the snare, and flattered by the homage 
paid to his supposed titles, he prepared to 
act a principal part in the ruin and subver¬ 
sion; of his country.* 

ractkMw, Nor did the Guises derive less support at 
critical juncture*; from the internal dis- 
coDrt. sentions, treachery, and interested views, by 
which the cabinet of Henry was swayed and 
Tii« actuated in all its deliberations. Catherine of 
Medicis, who had so long presided in it,, and 
whose influence or authority had .been, felt 
throughout France, during near twenty suc- 
. cessive years, was indeed no longer in poss^ 
aion of her former power. The minions of 
her son, who had engrossed the royal J(avom« 
and had contrived to alienate the King from 

* Davila, p. {10—514. Oe Thou, voL ix. p. 465 «ad aSS. 
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btotfaet; succeeded likewise in diminkhing') CHAR, 
if not in annihilating, the Queen«dowager*s as- ^ 
cendancy. She saw no probable means of re- tsU- 
snming it, ekcept by rendering her interference 
in state afiairs, necessary: and as her penetnU 
tion enabled her clearly to perceive, that in 
the actual situation of the Netherlands, Henry 
must finally chuse between a war with the 
King of Spain, or a contest with his own sub* 
jects; she, listening only to the dictates of 
unprincipled ambition, desired to involve him 
in the latter struggle, where her mediation 
would be perpetually requisite ^ 

Other motives, rather personal than political. Views and 
concurred in impelling Catherine to favour the 
famify of Lorrain. Of her four sons, three were 
already dead in the prime of youth j and no ra¬ 
tional hope of legitimate issue to inherit the 
crown remained, though Henry was still in the 
vigour of his age. Her detestation of the King 
of Navarre, was inveterate and implacable; nor 
did she hesitate frequently to declare, that she 
regarded his right of consanguinity as chime¬ 
rical, or at least as questionable and proble¬ 
matical*. His marriage with Margaret, her 
daughter, solemnized at the time of the mas¬ 
sacre of Paris, had neither proved fruitful, nor 
been productive of any conciliation between 
the two branches of Valois and of Bourbon, 

The irregularities and libertinism of the Queen ubcrd- 
of Navarre, unrestrained by decency, were so 
notorious, as even to excite the indignation 

* Dc Thou, vdLix. * Mezeni, roLix. p.377. 
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CHAP, of Henry the Third himself, though little srt- 
^ - 1 . tentiye in his own conduct, to the rigid ob* 
irt4> servance of the laws of decorum or morality. 
That prince, incensed against his sister for 
having, as he believed, authorized the assassi-^ 
nation of . one of his messengers, charged with 
dispatches of a very secret nature, addressed 
to the Duke of Joyeuse at Rome ; had ordered 
her to leave the court of Paris,' and to return to 
her husband in Gascony. Not content' MVith 
banishing her. from his capital and piresence^ 
■he bad further caused her to be treated with 
every possible indignity, and had publickly 
upbraided her with her Jnfamy and dchnu* 

' chery. Neglected and despised by the King 
'./of Navarre, to whom she repaired, Margaret 
.^on afterwards quitted him; and aftmr re* 
•tiring to the city of Agen on the river Garonne, 
'.where she resided during a short time, she 
;ultimately took refuge among the mountains of 
the province of Auvergne, in the most central 
and inaccessible portion of France.** > 

PiaB^Ck. - Under these circumstances, the Queemmother, 
jr^rdless of the long established S^dic law, 
- which excluded females from ascending the 
of the .throne, or devolving the sceptre on theit de- 

.scendants j turned her views towards the issue ctf 
iher .daughter Claudia, married to the reigning 
.Duke of Lorrain. She even attempted to induce 
' I : the King, whose aversion to the Hugonots ren< 
' ;dered him susceptible of every impression tq 


^ 'Vie dc Mai:g;«erite de ValoM, p.34i«>.348. 
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•tlieir disadvantage, to adopt measures for de- chap. 
•volving the crown' on the eldest son of his sister, . V j 
tbe Duchess of Lorrain. The Duke of Guise, 1584. 
however disinclined he might be to become 
subservient to the greatness of another prince, 
notwithstanding the connexions arising from 
-proximity of blood which subsisted between 
Ibera; yet flattered the Queen-dowager with 
his aid, :and entire. acquiescence in tier pro* 

-ject. In return, Catherine dissembled all 
his treasonable -practices; deceived the King 
by plausible excuses for his daring conduct; 
extenuated his faults, and betrayed her son 
in the dearest interests of his throne and king* 
dom'. That unfoi’tirnate ’ monarch ’ found . no itresoiu- 
resobrces in his own character, against the per* 
fidy of his ministers; who, desirous of concjli* 
ating the favour of Catherine, or corrupted by 
Spanish geld, which Philip the Second' trans* 
mitted, were- equally disposed to conceal, and 
even to advance, the projects of “ the League." . 

His natural and habitual irresolution was still ' 

more encreased, by the opposite opinions of his 
two principal favourites. Joyeuse, who by his OppMite 
marriage with a princess of Vaudemont, had 
contracted an alliance with the family of Guise, rourites. 
exhorted his .'master to . temporize; and even 
petsuaded him to unite with the princes of that 
house, for the extermination of the Protestants. 

But :!^[)ernon, by birth a Gascon, long person¬ 
ally attached to the King of Navarre, and one 



^ De Tkoa, eoL ix. p.»si •ad “iSS- 
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CHAP, of those individuals who accompanied him in 
. J' , his flight from the court, at the commence^ 
tj84. naent of Henr^r’s reign; urged him on the 
contrary to have recourse to the friendship and 
assistance of a prince, who, though by profes¬ 
sion a Hugonot, was nevertheless his rightful 
heir, and only legitimate successor in the 
throne of France. Uncertain of the course 
that he should follow, incapable of making a 
vigorous effort for his extrication, and ever 
disposed to consult his present ease, at the ex¬ 
pence of his future glory or safety; Henry al^ 
lowed the period for action to elapse, in fruit* 
less deliberations." 


IVetty be^ While the King, by a timidity so pernicious, 
tween the exposed his CTown to the most imminent ha* 
zard; the chiefs of “ the League,” conduct^ 
Song of ed by veiy different counsels, and conscious 
that they had already advanced too far to re¬ 
treat with safety, signed their treaty with 
stttHf Philip the Second. It was solemnly ratified 
and exchanged at the castle of Joinville in 
Champagne, belonging to the Duke of Guise. 
He himself in person, together with the Duke 
of Mayenne, and a procurator who represented 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, appeared in the 
names and on behalf of the CatWics of France. 
Taxis, deputed by the King of Spain for the 
purpose, and fuUy authorized to conclude the 
negotiation, stipulated on the part of his sove- 
Ankle* of reign. By the articles, Philip took under 

it* 
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his protection, and entered into an alliance, c H a. P. 
ofiensiVe and defensive, with the’ contracting . ^ 

princes, for the maintenance and preservation 
of the Catholic religion in France, and throiigh- 
out the Low Countries. In case of the demise 
of Henry the Third, the Cardinal of Bourbon 
was declared to be the rightful heir to the 
crown; and a perpetual exclusion was speci¬ 
fied of all heretics from the succession to the 
throne. The restitution of Cambray to Spain, 
was inserted; together with the co-operation of 
the French, in order to effect the reduction of 
the Flemish insurgents to the obedience of 
’their former master. Philip in return, engaged 
from the day on which the war should be com¬ 
menced against the Protestants, to pay to the 
Catholic princes of the house of Guise, fifty 
thousand crowns monthly: and by another ar¬ 
ticle, he promised to supply the Duke Of Guise 
with whatever number of men, or sums of 
money, might be requisite to enable him to 
carry the treaty into complete execution. For 
reasons of expediency, it was agreed to keep 
the transaction secret, till a favourable moment 
should occur for its disclosure.' 

At a time that in France, every circumstance 
thus announced the approach of civil war, the 
Flemings, divided among themselves, and press¬ 
ed by the arms of the Prince of Parma, were 

^ Meierai^ voLix. p. %Z% and DaTila» p*5X3 and 5X4. 
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CHAP, reduced to the greatest extremities. The death 
. y* ^ of the Duke of Anjou, which took place at a 
xsZs-. juncture when an obliteration of all past inju* 
ries or animosities, was on the point of comple* 
lion; being followed so soon afterwards by the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange, plunged 
them into accumulated distress. Ghent, which 
had already submitted on severe conditions, 
was received into the obedience of its antient 
sovereign. The cities of Mechlin and Brussels, 
invested by detachments from the army of 
Spain, and beginning to experience the effects 
of famine, could not make a long or a success- 
Siege of ful resistance. The Prince of Parma reservirig. 
‘Antwerp, to himself, as the most arduous and difficult 
undertaking, the siege of Antwerp ; had com* 
menced his operations against the place, by 
intercepting all supplies or reinforcements 
which could arrive at it, by means of the 
Schelde. In order to attain this object, without 
which, he was conscious, all his efforts must 
prove fruitless, he undertook completely to 
, block the passage of the river belovf the city, 
notwithstanding the breadth and the rapidity 
Difficulty of the stream. The work thus commenced, 
of the which in magnitude and difficulty might be 

'*’*^****^ compared with the most gigantic efforts of 
antiquity, and seemed to rival the Mole con* 
structed by Alexander when he besieged Tyre, 
was considerably advanced; and if perfected, 
the reduction of Antwerp became from that 
moment almost certain and inevitable. Urged 
by such alarming considerations, which ad* 

mitted 
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mitted of no delay; the states of all those chap. 
provinces. where the Spanish arms had not as . _y* . 
yet penetrated, after mature reflection, em- ists^ 
braced the expedient of imploring the pro* 
tection of the King of France. An embassy, ThePien- 
composed of persons selected for their talents ><■{•>>»- 
and eminence, was empowered to oflTer the 
sovereignty of all the Low Countries to Hen* of 
ry^ on such conditions as might be stipulated 
for thoir mutual advantage. The delegates Jamur^. 
having sailed from the ports of Zealand, landed 
safely in France-; and after remaining some 
time in the vicinity of Paris, were admitted, not* 
withstanding the remonstrances and menaces of 
Mendoza, the Spanish embassador, to an au* 
dience of the sovereign. H^nry received them isth Feb- 
graciously, in presence of the Queen-mother, 
and of his council of state; expressed his deep 
sense of the flattering proposition made him 
by the Flemings; gave them hopes of his acqui¬ 
escence in their request; and signified his wish 
that they would deliver in a'written copy of 
their. o£fer, in order that he, in concert with 
his ministers, might deliberate fully on so mo¬ 
mentous a subject." 

Never did a more weighty and important Reawn* 
discussion present itself to a king of France, 
nor a question which involved in it conse- 
quences more deeply affecting his personal 
glory, and the general interests of his crown. 

Stradae ToLiii*^ p. 49X-*<-495* Busbeq. Letters 40 and 4 X* 

Tbous yoh bu p. %s*^%SS* Davila, p. 544 and 5*5. Mca^t 
^l.iz.p.a84* 
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CHAP. The inhabitants of the richest and most com* 

. mercial countries of Europe, sought to be re- 

is 9 s‘ ceived into the number of his subjects. Those, 
provinces lay contiguous to his own domi> 
nions, and a considerable portion of them.had 
antiently been possessed by his predecessors. 
The tyranny of Philip the Second had driven 
them into a state of revolt; and greatly as 
their affairs had declined since the arrival of 
the Prince of Parma in the Netherlands, they 
were far from being desperate. That com¬ 
mander, occupied before Antwerp, and engaged, 
in an undertaking which demanded time as well 
as the greatest exertions, must be .driven to a 
necessity of raising the siege under multiplied 
disadvantages, if a French army entered Flan*, 
ders or Brabant. The King of Spain had dis* 
solved all the tyes which connected him with 
PhUip the Henry, political br personal; and had violated 
the peace of Cateau, concluded in .1559 be¬ 
tween the two crowns, in the most, insulting 
manner. By his command, or with his appro¬ 
bation, the Marquis of Santa Croix, in equal 
contradiction to the laws of nations, and to the 
dictates of humanity, caused the unfortunate 
prisoners taken at the Azores, toTbe massacred, 
or deliberately put to death. Not content with 
so barbarous a revenge, Philip had conspired 
against Henry’s domestic repose ; inflamed his 
subjects to rebel; aided them with supplies 
of money; and concluded recently a solemn 
treaty with their chiefs, the avowed object of 

which 
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which compact was to involve the kingdom in. 
an immediate civil war. 

These powerful inducements to awaken a 
generous resentment, were aided and sustain* 
ed by motives of policy, and almost of neces¬ 
sity. Only the choice between a civil, or a 
foreign warj was indeed left to the King; and 
it seemed impossible to balance on the prefer¬ 
ence of the two alternatives. Nor was the 
strength of the Spanish monarchy such, as to 
deter or intimidate him from attacking it by 
open force. Philip, declining in years, and hav¬ 
ing only one sickly male heir, still in childhood, 
to inherit his vast dominions, was besides in¬ 
volved in numerous embarrassments. Portu- 


C H AP. 
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Debility of 
the crown 
and mo¬ 
narchy of 
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gal was hardly subjected, while England, go¬ 
verned by Elizabeth, defied his power. The 
iSpanish treasury, unequal to the perpetual de¬ 
mands made on it by the Prince of Parma,, 
could not sufiice to equip new fieets, and to 
pay the numerous armies which would be ne¬ 
cessary to combat the French. Even if the 
resources of the Catholic King were still greater 
than his adherents described them, it was a more 
judicious policy to meet him in the field, than 
to permit the emissaries of Spain to kindle sedi¬ 
tion, and to excite rebellion, by the secret distri¬ 
bution of arms and money”. There were not Henry«- 
wanting about the person of Henry, some in- 
corrupt and honest ministers, who attempted of the 

Flemings. 
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to impress upon him a conviction of these facts, 
and to induce him to embrace a manly and a 
magnanimous part. That prince himself, who, 
notwithstanding his vices and indolence of cha¬ 
racter, possessed penetration, together with a 
perfect knowledge of the interests of his crown, 
inclined to accept the offers of the Flemings. 
But, his aversion to engage in an enterprize of 
such magnitude and difficulty, together with 
the opposition which it received' from his 
mother, and the members of the cabinet, finally 
prevailed on him to reject the proposition. At 
the audience which he gave to the embassadors 
of the States, he endeavoured to temper the 
refusal by every conciliating expression; la¬ 
mented that the situation of his own af&irs, 
and the troubles occasioned by the adherents of 
** the League,” did not permit him to under¬ 
take their defeqce; assured them that when he 
had pacified the internal'commotions of France, 
he would extend his attention to the concerns 
of the Netherlands; and concluded by promis¬ 
ing to recommend their cause to the protec¬ 
tion of his ally, the Queen of England." 

The Duke of Guise had not waited for the 
ultimate decision of Henry upon the proposals 
of the Flemings, to take up arme. No sooner 
bad intellig^ce reached the Prince of Parma, 
that the embassadors d^uted by the States, had 
beenmdmitted to an audience of the King of 
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France, than he. dispatched repeated couriers chap. 
to Mendoza, the Spanish efnbassador at Paris. ^ , 

Convinced as Farnese was, that on the final 
event of the siege of Antwerp, depended the 
reduction of all the Netherlands to the obedi¬ 
ence of Philip; he besought of that minister to 
urge the partisans of ** the League,” to the 
immediate accomplishment of their late engage¬ 
ments with the crown of Spain. Guise him¬ 
self, sensible that if a foreign war took place, 
he should not be able to retain under his stand¬ 
ard the nobility and officers who were attached 
to him, did not hesitate to strike the blow. A Edict pub- 
second edict, published by Henry, in which, 
after prohibiting all assemblies of troops with- a9th 
out his express command, he diminished con- 
siderably the ordinary taxes; made no altera¬ 
tion, nor occasioned any delay, in the Duke’s 
resolution. Already, at the first signal given, 
the forces retained by him, began to collect in 
L.orrain ; while the Duke of Mayenne put him¬ 
self at the head of a formidable body, in Cham¬ 
pagne and Burgundy. Bassompierre, who had 
raised a number of German cavalry; and Fifer, 
who had received a similar commission to levy 
infantry in the cantons of Switzerland, were 
ordered to advance with all possible celerity. 

The first attack was made on the city of Ver- um April, 
dun, which, after a short defence, surrendered 
to the Duke of Guise in person. Toul fol- « the 
lowed the example; but, Metz, one of the most 
important fortresses of the kingdom, of whibh 
Epernon was governor, and in which he had 

N 3 placed 
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C placed a numerous garrison, remaining firm 
» - _■ in its adherence to the crown, rejected all the 

offers of the rebels. •* 

Manifeitoi Previous to the commencement of bostili* 
ties, the Cardinal of Bourbonj acting in con- 
Boubon. cert with' the other chiefs of “ the League,” 
retired from court to his archiepiscopal diocese 
of Rouen; from whence being invited by a de¬ 
putation of the nobility of Picardy, he repaired 
. . to the town of Peronne in that province. On 

3xit his arrival, he published a Manifesto, calcu- 
lated to impress the nation with sentiments 
equally favourable to the cause which he had 
embraced, and injurious to the character of the 
King. Every popular topic of declamation and 
complaint was enumerated, and placed in its 
most conspicuous point of view. The indirect 
encouragement and support of heresy; the 
danger of the entire abolition of the ancient 
faith and worship; the venality of judicial and 
. -other offices; the abuses committed by favour¬ 
ites ; and the intolerable pecuniary oppressions 
exercised on the people; —all were stated in ex¬ 
aggerated terms. "With a view ^o remedy these 
grievances, it was declared that he, as first 
prince of the blood, together with a number of 
Other persons of every order and condition, 
had taken up arms; which they were deter¬ 
mined never to lay down, till they had obtained 
complete satisfaction and redi'ess''. Meanwhile, 

> Davila» p. 535 and 536. Dc Thou^ vol. ix. p. a75—a83. 

, Dayila, p. 5*8—535. DeThou> vol.tx. p.284—287. Me- 
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in every part of the kingdom, but peculiarly in c H A P.- 
the northern and eastern provinces, where the . , . 

adherents of the house of Guise were numerous, jjtts. 
they proceeded to throw off all subjection to 
the government. The great city of Lyons was provincM. 
secured - to them by Mandelot, who having 
seized and demolished the citadel, declared in 
their favour. Bourges, Orleans, and Angers^ 
three of the most central and well fortided 
cities of France, were induced to revolt by the 
exhortations of their respective governors, who 
joined the League.” Mezieres, a frontier 
garrison of Champagne, was taken by the 
Duke of Guise; while the Duke of Mayenne 
rendered himself master of Dijon, the capital 
of Burgundy. Chalons, a place situate on the 
river Marne, at no considerable distance from 
Paris, was fixed on for the magazine of arms; 
and the Cardinal of Bourbon, whose presence 
and name were so useful in concealing, or 
ill justifying their enterprize, was conducted 
thither from Peronne, with demonstrations of 
extraordinary attention and respect.' 

Notwithstanding so many proofs! of disafiec- Retourect 
fion and even of revolt, a prince of energy or 
firmness might have found in the throne itself, 
and in the attachment of a considerable part of 
the nation, resources more than adequate to 
suppress the rebellion commenced by the par* 
tizana of “ the League.” The specious pre* 
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CHAP, tences, und«r which the leaders attempted to 
Y’_ , palliate their insurrectioa, could. only delude 
1585. the multitude; and made no impression on the 
wise, or the moderate portion of tUeir country* 

' men. In several places, their attempts had been 
completely frustrated, and their followers or ac¬ 
complices punished as traitors. Marseilles, 
after having been near three days in the hands 
of the insurgents, was recovered by the roy* 
FaUureof alists, and secured in the obedience of the 
crown. At Bourdeau:;, Marshal Matignon 
League.” .rendered ineffectual every effort to shake the 
fidelity, or to gain the possession of that im¬ 
portant and commercial city. The proclama¬ 
tion of the King, declaring it treasonable to 
take up arms, .insufficient as such a measure 
myst be esteemed, had nevertheless induced 
many persons, who had been incautiously in¬ 
duced to join the party, instantly to return 
home. Others Were still wavering and uncer¬ 
tain"; the Duke of Nevers, one of their adhe¬ 
rents on whom they placed the most implicit 
reliance, abandoned them from disgust, or from 
scruples of honour and conscience. Even the 
Cardinal ,of Bourbon himself, during a short 
absence of the Duke of Guise, had been power¬ 
fully shaken by the remonstrances made him, 
Obrtades almost induced to return a sense of his 
to its sue. duty. It demanded all the eloquence and 90- 
'***• phistry of the Duke, to obliterate the impres¬ 
sion made on his mind. Gregory the Thir¬ 
teenth, notwithstanding the importunity and 
solicitation of the Spanish Cardinals resident 
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at Rome, had pertinaciously refused to give c h a P. 
any sanction to an eDterpri 2 e, which, however . . 

decorated with the epithets of a holy union 15*5. 
for preserving the Catholic religion, savoured 
of open rebellion. The subsidies of Spain were 
Subject to many delays and contingencies in 
their transmission : the Swiss and German 
troops had not yet arrived ; and in several 
provinces, the forces of “ the League” had 
been either dispersed, or cut in pieces.' 

But, such was the inaptitude of Henry forweaknaM 
any measures of energy j so insurmountable of Henr/t 
was his indolence, pusillanimity, and relaxation 
of mind, that all these circumstances did not 
rouse him to resistance. Neither indignation 
for the insulted majesty of the throne, nor a 
wise consideration of the calamities which firm¬ 
ness and fortitude could alone avert, were of 
sufficient force to burst the habitual tameness 
of his character. It was in vain that the King 
of Navarre, by the intervention of his agents, 
besought of him not to allow the menaces of 
the Duke of Guise, to' induce him to violate 
the peace subsisting with the Hugonots, and 
thereby plunge himself anew into civil war. 
Yielding to the pernicious suggestions of his He nego- 
mother, and to the interested or perfidious ad- . 

. « , . • 111 1 

- Vice of the same ministers who had, recently Le»gut.” 
procured the rejection of the offers of the 
Flemings; he authorized Catherine of Medicis 
to open a negotiation with the heads of the 

* McsenU toLLk. p.285—apo* Pe THoUf voluc* p«.a88-*a98> 
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CHAP, confederates. It was begun at Epernay, near 
Chalons on the river Marne; and after some 
delays, was ultimately concluded at the city of 
Nemours. The terms on which the Duke of 
Guise agreed to lay down his arms, were not 
less destructive, than they were ignominious 
to the sovereign by whom they were accepted. 
Henry not only consented to commence hosti- 
OM article* lities on the Protestants, and to revoke every 
concession hitherto made for their protection ; 
but he submitted to the personal degradation 
of pardoning those by whom he had been in* 
suited and injured, on account of the pretended 
zeal exhibited by them in defence of the Ca¬ 
tholic religion. He even engaged to employ 
the troops of the League,” actually drawn 
out against his royal authority, for the extir¬ 
pation of heresy i and to charge the chiefs 
of that treasonable association, with the exe¬ 
cution of the sentence pronounced against 
the princes of the blood, the presumptive 
Secret con- heirs to the crown of France. In addition 
to these public articles, he was compelled to 
subscribe to private conditions which cemented 
the power of the Guises, and levelled all the 
remaining barriers opposed to their encroach- 
nients- Twelve cities, situated in different 
provinces of the kingdom, were granted them 
as places of surety; and as the Hugonots were 
in possession of eight others; Henry thus be¬ 
held bis subjects of both reUgions despoiling 
him of his dominions, while he nominally con¬ 
tinued to occupy the throne. A company of 

horse 
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horse guards was allowed to the Cardinal of Bour> chap. 
bonj to the Dukes of Guise and of Mayenne; Y. 
to their brother, the Cardinal of Guise, and to ' 

their uncles, the Dukes of Aumale and of £ 1 > 
beuf. All the money belonging to the royal 
revenue, which they had intercepted and ap¬ 
plied to their own purposes, was remitted; and 
it was further stipulated that the sum of two 
hundred thousand crowns, due to the German 
forces raised by the Duke of Guise, should be 
defrayed by the King.' 

While Henry thus purchased a precarious Magnani- 
and disgraceful suspension of hostilities, at the 
expence of every prerogative of the crown, the King 
and by the sacrifice of bis own independance; 
the King of Navarre displayed a very different 
character. Conscious that he must become the 
first victim to the League,” and th^ hi^ 
personal ruin would open the way to the de¬ 
struction or subversion of the monarchy itself i 
he did not hesitate to anticipate, and to ex¬ 
pose, the treasonable projects of his enemies. 

In a long and spirited Manifesto, addressed tq loth June, 
the French nation, he exculpated himself from 
every injurious charge or imputation, which 
the malice of his opponents had invented ; pro¬ 
fessed his readiness to submit even his religious 
opinions, to the decisions of a general council 
legitimately assembled j retorted the charge of 
rebellion and treason on those who had with¬ 
out provocation, taken up arms against their 

* 
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CHAP, rightful prince; and reprobated their ambition, 
rapacity, and contempt of the laws. He xion- 
eluded by beseeching the King to permit him 
to terminate a contest in which so much blood 
must be shed, by a single combat between him¬ 
self and the Duke of Guise, in whatever place, 
either within, or beyond the limits of the king¬ 
dom, His Majesty might think proper to ap¬ 
point." 

Hit letter Finding however, that all iiis efforts to pre- 
toHemy. ygnj. gn accommodation between Henry and 
the adherents of “ the League,” proved fruit¬ 
less ; and that the Protestants were on the 
point of being attacked at the same time, hy 
loth Jniy. their united forces ; he addressed a letter to 
the King, in which was strongly depictured all 
the heroism and magnanimity of an undaunted 
mind, struggling against oppression. He re¬ 
minded Henry of his own orders recently 
issued, enjoining him the King of Navarre, 
as head of the Protestants, to remain ^uiet; 
assuring him of protection ; and protesting, 
that no menaces or artidees of their com¬ 
mon adversaries, should ever induce him 
to infringe the toleration extended to the 
Hugonots, by the last treaty of peace. He 
remonstrated with Henry on the cruelty and 
iropoh'ey of driving his unoffending subjects, 
to the necessity of defending themselves: he 
appealed to his own innocence, as the best jus¬ 
tification ; and professed his reliance on a just 
and superintending Providence, the avenger 

.* De Tboo, toL iz. p. 330—325. Dzvils, p. 358—363. 
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of crimes, and the shield of those who are chap. 
oppressed. In conclusion, he declared his de- , y* . 
termination to perish with arms in his hAnds; n%f. 
and to oppose to his last breath, the unjust 
enterprizes of his own enemies, who were 
those of the crown and kingdom of France. “ 

These elevated and geoerous sentiments were 
followed by measures equally decisive and ef> renciy with 
ficacious. Although the ostensible prepara> 
tions and menaces of the League," arqied 
with the sanction of the royal authority, ap« 
peared to be exclusively and solely levelled 
against the professors of heresy; yet the Duke 
of Montmorenci, well aware that bis own ruia 
was inseparably connected with that of the-.. 

King of Navarre, did not hesitate to enter into 
the strictest union with him and the Prince of 
Cond6, for their mutual preservation. Having 
met near Lavaur, a town in the province of 
Upper Languedoc, they framed, and rendered 
public a declaration, calculated to undeceive’ 
the nation on the motives of the war ready to 
be commenced. In this composition they lothAn. 
chargejl the family of Guise, with having been. 
the authors of all the misfortunes, which, from jomtde- 
the reign of Francis the Second, down to the 
present time, had desolated and depopulated 
the finest country in Europe. They added, 
that after calumniating the princes of the blood, 
and endeavouring to render them odious to- 
the people; the Guises had not scrupled to 

Dc Thou, votiz. p.3»6-»-3s8. 
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^ take up arms against the King himself, in order 
1 — by the impressions of terror, to compel an equi- 
*5*5* table monarch to wage war with his subjects.' 
They protested in their private and public ca¬ 
pacities, against such acts of violence and 
treason; declared their readiness to receive un¬ 
der their safeguard, all Catholics who had not 
signed ** the League}” and finished by repeat¬ 
ing their determination, with the means which 
God and Nature had put into their hands, to 
oppose such unprovoked and unjustifiable pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Condwt During the progress of these interesting 
TOm^of events, Henry, irresolute, unable to recede, 
the King, aud irritated against the faction ' which was 
about to render him the reluctant instrument 
of their ambitious views, behdd be^for&bim the 
immediate prospect of a civil war. His dis¬ 
content manifested itself, notwithstanding the 
presence of the Cardinal of Guise, in the severe 
language and indirect reproaches with which he 
loaded the Parisians; who, after engaging him 
in a rupture with the Protestants, from their 
antipathy to heresy, expressed no inclination to 
submit to the pecuniary burthens, necessary for 
carrying on hostilities. Desirous to try all ex¬ 
pedients in order to avert so great a calamity, 
of which be was only the involuntary cause, 
and of which he foresaw that he must ulti¬ 
mately become the victim, he resolved to at¬ 
tempt anew to shake the constancy of the King 

r Pc voL ix, p. 333—334. 
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oF Navarre j and with that hope he again dis- c hap. 
patched an embassy to the court of Nerac. \ . 

Every offer was held out by Henry, which could ,^ 8 ^.. 
prevail upon, his brother-in-law, if not to re- 
nounce his religion, and embrace the Catholic ^bany 
faith; at least to suspend for a limited time, to the 
the exercise of the Hugonot worship in Beam, 
and to surrender the places of security put 
into the hands of the Protestants, at the last 
treaty of peace. In case - of the refusal of Pn>po«- 
the King of Navarre to consent to conces-j^"^^ 
sions so important, the embassadors were 
ordered to insist, that he should issue directions 
to stop the march of the -German auxiliaries, 
who were ready to enter the kingdom. Bitt, 
that prince did not think proper to comply with 
any of the requisitions; and he besought the 
King not to expect, that whatever desire he 
might have to manifest his allegiance, he could 
carry his obedience so &r, as tamely to present 
his neck to his implacable enemies. He adjured 
His Majesty not to abandon his own honour, by 
uniting with traitors ; and he expressed his 
readiness to meet the Queen-mother, for the 
purpose of adjusting the terms of a final ac¬ 
commodation, provided that Henry would pre¬ 
viously withdraw his forces from all the pro¬ 
vinces south of the Loire.' 

No alternative except war remained after Death of 
such 41 reply, and “ the League,” already pos- ^^7 

teentli* 
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CHAP, sessed of all the authority of the crown, had 
. . received a further accession of strength, by the 

I585* demise of Gregory the Thirteenth. That aged 
pontiff, who could never be induced to give 
his unqualified approbation to their schemes, 
expired after a reign of thirteen years; and 
xothAprii. was succeeded by the celebrated I\slix Perretti, 
known in history under the title of Sixtus 
Fiftb. the Fifth. He commenced his short, but mem* 
orable pontificate, by the severest punishment 
of the outrages and crimes, common in every 
part of the territories of the church, and from 
which the city of Rome itself was not secure 
or exernpt. The timid and moderate character 
of his predecessor had encouraged these atro* 
cities, by the impunity with which they were 
attended; but the inexorable severity of Six* 
tus, speedily restored order and submission to 
the laws. The arrc^ance and violence of his 
disposition, led him easily to comply with the 
entreaties made to him by the emissaries of the 
house of Guise; and at their instigation, soon 
aiitSep- after his accession to the chair of St. Peter, he 
tember. issued a buU, by which be declared the King 
of Navarre and the Prince of Cond6 excom* 
himapmat municated, and incapable of succeeding to the 
crown of France. This political malediction 
was accompanied vrith epithets the most oppro* 
briotts, sq>plied to the two princes themselves, 
who were stigmatized as apostates, heretics, 
and enemies of God and man. Their vassals or 
subjects were released ftom all obedience; and 
Henry was exhorted, in his capacity of the 
at most 
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most Christian King, to extirpate the race of c h'a p. 
Bourbon, and to carry the Papal sentence into . j 
immediate execution.* i;g5. 

So indecent and insulting a display of the Es^pro. 
plenitude of the apostolic power, such as it 
had been exercised by Gregory the Seventh, or 
by Boniface the Eighth, excited various and op*, 
posite emotions, on its promulgation in France. 

The partizans of ** the League,” elated at the 
favourable interference of the sovereign pontiff, 
expressed their satisfaction and triumph by 
every possible means. Paris was inflamed, and 
the passions of the populace Were irritated, by 
seditious preachers ; who ascending the pulpits, - 
harangued the multitude, and pointed their 
detestation not only against the Protestants, 
but against Epemon, and other persons sus- 
petted of attachment to the princes of the 
blood. On the other hand, Henry, however conduct of 
servile and tame he appeared in his acqui-Hcmy. 
escence with* the requisitions of the Duke of 
Guise, could not avoid feeling and resenting 
an outrage^ which, though apparently pointed 
against hmresy, did not less attack the majesty 
of the throne, and the independence of his 
crown. He well knew, that under the minority 
of his brother Charles the Ninth, twenty-three 
years preceding, when Pius the Fourth, who 
then occupied the Papal chair, had ventured to 
extsommunicate Jane d*Albert, Queen of Na¬ 
varre, the ministers of that period had not 
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CHAP, suboaitted in silenee to the indignity. The 
^ . Constable Montmorenci, and tbe Chancellor 

ijSj. I’Hopital, who then presided in the cabinet of 
France, had compelled the see of Rome to 
revoke, and even to suppress the huM, as in¬ 
jurious to a sovereign princess so nearly allied 
He indi- to the royal family. But Henry, already en- 
rwtiy^. ga^ed in a war for the purpose of extm*mi- 
******* ’ nating the Hugonots, and apprehensive of giv¬ 
ing any cause of offence to the adherents of 
** tho League,** contented himself with a more 
indirect mode of disapprobati<m, by only pro¬ 
hibiting its publication." 

Generaus . The King of Navarre, restrained by no con- 
siderations of that nature, and following only 
Nayarr^ the impulse of his indignation, took more effi- 
tothe i«//. cacious measures for resenting, the insult. Un¬ 
awed by any terror of the pontifical power, he 
caused a reply to the bull of excommunication 
5di No. to be published, and affixed in the most public 
^*”**** places of Rome itself. Neither the person, nor 
the dignity of Sixtus, were respected in the 
composition. With the generous yrarmth of 
8 bigh-sphrited and injured prince, he gave to 
tiie pretended successor of St. Peter, the epi¬ 
thets of a calumniator and a lyar; appealed 
from bis sentence, to the decision of a general 
council of the church; and declared mortal and 
irreconcilable war against him, as the enemy of 
God, and as Antichrist. He reminded Sixtus, 
that his. own ancestors, of the house of Bour- 

*.DsThou, yoLix. p.J74—376. 
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bon, had fbrmerly repressed the arrogance and chap 
audacity of the bishops of Rome; and added, , j 
that as he was no way inferior to his most iU %$%$• 
lastrious predecessors, he trusted by the divine 
aid, to exact a signal and exemplary vengeance - 
for the late outrage. He concluded by ap^ 
pealing to all the allies of France, and to all the 
crowned heads or princes of Europe, against 
the tyranny of the Romish see} and not less 
against the enterprizes of**the Leagtie,** as the 
common foes of God, the King, and the state.* 

An answer so undaunted, made by a prince Approb^ 
under circumstances the most adverse, ex* 
cited universd admiration. All the moderate 
and dispassionate part of the French nation, 
respected the courage and elevation of mind 
which could dictate it; and the Catholics them* 

Selves, far from approving the excommunica¬ 
tion, saw with regret and concern, that its 
effects would prove more beneficial than inju¬ 
rious, to^ the party against whom it was direct¬ 
ed, Even Sixtus himself, who, from the,su¬ 
periority of his own understanding, knew how 
to appreciate the great qualities of an enemy, 
conceived from this proof of magnanimity, the 
highest opinion of the King of Navarre. The 
Pope did not conceal his sentiments; expressed 
his esteem for a constancy and firmness , which 
no external accidents could depress ; and uni¬ 
formly refused to open the treasury pf the 
cburi^; or'to contribute in any manner to¬ 
wards the war declared against the Hugonots. 

« ]J|fe Tkou, voLix. p.376—378. Davila, p.574'^576. 
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CHAP. The hostilities which “ the Les^gae/' un&f 
. f the name and shelter of the crown, had be^n 
i58j< so long preparing, at length commenc^. They 
rf*Hen^? were preceded by a new edict, issued on the 
i6th Oc- part of the passive and reluctant King, whom 
*^* the Guises had compelled, against his inch* 
nation, to attack the I^ng of Navarre^ It re« 
duced to the short term of fifteen days, the 
lenamnder of the six months* allowed to the 
adherents of the reformed religion, for quitting 
the kingdom^ and enjoined the confiscatioi^ 

' and public sale of all their effects, at the end of 
that period. The Duke of Guise having sig* 
pified to Henry, his desire of commanding the 
forces which were to be stationed on the east¬ 
ern frontier, in order to oppose the enti*ance of 
Conduct of Germans into the kingdom ^ his brother, 
Utetmo. the Duke of Mayenne, was appointed to con-, 
duct the army destined to marck against the 
King of Navarre, in Guicnne. But, Henry, 
though he did not venture by open force to re¬ 
press the enterprizes of that powerful family, 
took efiectual precautions to impede their mili¬ 
tary operations. Matignon, a man devoted to 
the crown, received ostensible orders to co-ope¬ 
rate with Mayenne: but in reality, his secret 
instructions were of iin opposite nature; and. 
the delays or obstacles which he continually 
framed, when added to the advanced season of 
the year, prevented any enterprise of moment 
from being undertaken on the part of the 
Catholics.* 

. - , « . - I 

* f S1U OsThou, v^ub p. J79. 
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Meanwhile,theHugonots, Neitherdeprec»ed chap. 
by the late edict, nor dismayed by the vast . ^ ^ 

disparity of force, prepared with vigour for xsSs^ 
their defence. The King of Navarre, aifter 
publishing a counter edict, justifying his re. Hanots, 
mstance on the principle of necessity, and ebm- fortheir<te 
manding the seizure of the effects of the in> 
habitants, in all the cities which had enforced Tember. 
the royal orders, assembled his troops on the 
banks of the Garonne. In Dauphin^, Lesdi. 
guieres obtained many advantages over the Ca* 
tholics, and reduced to his obedience the 
greater part of that mountainous province. 

Another of their chiefs, the Viscount of Tu> 
reiine, penetrated into the Limousin, one of 
the most central portions of France; while the Opendwa 
Prince of Cond6, drove the Duke of Mercoeur 
out of Poitou, with considerable loss. EmboU 
dened by his success, the Prince pushing his 
advantages, laid siege to Brouage, a town of 
importance, near Rochelle: and he was on the 
point of compelling the garrison to capitulate, 
when he received intelligence that the castle of 
Angers had been surprized by a small number 
of Ms adherents. Elated at so unexpected Entoprar 
and prosperous an event, which opened a pro. Aoga*. 
{|Msct of transferring the theatre of War from 
Poitou, to the rich provinces beyond the Loire, 
and even of eventually approaching Paris} he 
instantly determined to quit the prosecution of 
bis present undertaking, and to advaflce with¬ 
out delay, to the assistance of his friends. 

Many of ^ officers remonstrated with him oh 

oj the 
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the dangdr, if hot the temerity of such an at* 
tempt: they represented the nature, of the* 
season, already advanced ; the difficulty of 
passing so broad a river as the Loire, swelled 
by autumnal rainsand the uncertainty of the. 
castle holding out till his arrival.. But, the 
Prince, whose active intrepidity quidified him' 
for the most vduous enterprises, and whom ob¬ 
stacles only irritated, remained firm to his pur¬ 
pose. . He immediately began his march, at the 
bead of a chosen body of his friends and sol¬ 
diers, effiected his passage across the Loire, and 
after surmounting many impediments, appear¬ 
ed before Angers. 

By a surprizing and, almost unparalleled series 
of accidents, in which fortune had a greater 
share than ability or courage, the three cheers 
who originally gained possession of the casUe, 
had ^eady perished. The. private s^ddiers, only 
sixteen in number, who remained, destitute of 
any chief, and ^ing opposite rehgious per-^ 
suasions, screed to surrender; and on ^eday 
preceding the arrival of Concl6, they had aotha^ 
put the castle into the hands of the Dulce 't^ 
Joyeuse, commander of the royal fOTces. Not¬ 
withstanding so-severe a disappointment, initdfi- 
gence of which the Prince did not receive tffil 
be was in sight of Ang^, he persisted to 
the oi^. l^t his troops, discouraged, ahd op¬ 
posed by supmior Bumbei^ giving way, itb^ 
came expedient to retreat. Tile attempt .waa 
difficult and almost impracticable, as the Catho- 
Hes, apprized ftie,expeditioB, bad assembled to 
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intercept bis flight, or his passage ovet the Loke. chap.; 
Beset by enemies, he reluctantly amsented 
therefore to adopt tke only means oi extricA* i{8|. 
tion left; that of dividing his troops into small 
parties, who might evade the vigilance a£ their, 
numerous opponents. The expedient being em^ 
braced, was attended with uncommon success, 
almost all the soldiers having, rejoined their 
standards, without loss. The Prince of Condd 
himself, whose capture was regarded as so 
certain, that the Parisians already anticipated 
the spectacle of a prince of the blood brou^t 
prisoner to the capital; followed only by a few 
friends, took the route of Normandy. Passing He eieapea 
over without delay into the island of Guernsey; *®®Ht**^ 
he pursued his voyage from thence to the court 
of England, to solicit the protectim of £lissa>' 
beth.* 

While France, in consequence -of Hco^*a Redocdoa 
refusal to accept the sovereignty of the Nether* 
lands, was thus involved in all tiie calamities Bnbaau 
inseparable from civil war, the Prince' of Par¬ 
ma, had nearly atchieved the total reduction of 
Flanders and Brabant to the obedience of Spain. 

That great commander, profiting of the-dissen* 
tions of tile Flemings, and of the death of the 
Prince of Orange; pushed his qpmratimu vntit 
SiOgmeated^v^our. Brussels b^ag rednced to BniHei* 
the la^t.extremities of ftmine, ciqnttflated, and *uR«n]n% 
tibtaiii^: bittoiirable conditifcms. Tbe 'Catlio* isthiAtr. 

4 . . t . - ' - . . : • 

* ]EfAiAig<Hift.HiiiTiTol.S. DtTho^ wUi*. 

p. 384—398. Pavaa, 5*7‘ Meswiai, -toU h?. p. *94— 
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>licl» who formed the most numerous pftrt of. 
, the inhabitants of Nimeguen, having expeUed 
or oveipowered the Protestants; opened their 
gates to the Spaniards. By the important acqui- 
ution of a city situate on the Waal» which river 
washes the walls of Nimeguen} Guelderland, 
and even the provinces of Holland and Utrecht, 
became in some d^ee open to the incursions 
of the enemy. Mechlin, invested on all sides, 
and hopeless of relief, surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. Antwerp alone still continued, after near 
a year, to resist the utmost efforts of the be- 
si^mrs. Assisted by engineers of the most 
consummate skill, and sustained by their detes¬ 
tation of the tyranny of Philip, they not only 
rejected every offer of accommodation; but re¬ 
peatedly attacked with success the works con¬ 
structed across the channel of the Schelde, by 
which the Prince of Parma had intercepted 
the supplies of provisions. Exhausted at length 
by fruitless endeavours to blow up, or to de¬ 
stroy the bridge, which extended from one side 
of the river to the other; repulsed in their sal¬ 
lies, and beginning to experience .the pressure 
of famine; they opened a negotiation with the 
Spanish general. It was soon terminated; and 
that celebrated city* which had long consti¬ 
tuted the Emporium of the. North, but which 
had experienced durii^ the last twenty years, 
every. variety of desolatimi, pillage, smd mis¬ 
fortune, submitted reluctantly to its former 
master. Philip, whose bigotry and violence 
had banished order, tranquillity, and .commerce 

from 
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from the Netherlands; after exhausting the CHAP. 
Imniense resources of the monarchy of Spain, . ^ 

in his attempt to reduce the Flemings, beheld 
bimsdif again in possession of the ten southern 
provinces. But, the spirit which once animated 
that mass, the trade of Antwerp, of Bruges, of 
Ghent, and so many other dourisbing cities, 
the seats industry, had ded with their civil 
and religious liberties: while Amsterdam, hi* 
therto concealed by its own obscurity among 
marshes and shoals, on the banks of the Zuyder 
sea, began to emerge; and all the sources of 
wealth were irrecoverably tran^erred from the . 
Schelde to the TexeL^ 

In this extremity, the Dutch people, already im. 
united among themselves by the closest poll- 
tical tyes, and masters of the seven northern Queen of 
provinces of the Low Countries, extending 
from the Maese, nearly to the Emms; fttr from 
yielding to despair, displayed an unshaken for- 
titude. Deprived of the assistance and co¬ 
operation of tl^ Flemings; rejected in theit 
application to the King of France; and on the 
point of being ifttacked by the victorious troops 
of Spain, conducted by the greatest general of 
the age; th^ determined to implore.the aid 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England. While Ant* 
iweq>, reduced to extreinily, though not sur¬ 
rendered, still continued to resist; an enabaaqr, 
composed of the. most illustrious persons from 
fH the provinces yet unsubdue^lx arrived in 


f Stiadip wLiib XJleTkon* wLU.p.4xr~-44*> 
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CHAR London, and offered the sovereignty to that 
V . — — , f princess, on terms similar to those winch had 
been proposed to Henry the Third, for his ao 
. ceptance. Following the dictates of the cau« 

tioos and sagacious policy, which during her 
long reign, had always tempered and restrained 
the natural magnanimity of her character, she 
declined the proposition in its full extent, as re¬ 
ceiving them into the number of her subjects t 
but she at the same time assured the States 
of her immediate, and efficacious protection. 
^Att- By a treaty concluded with them, she stipu- 
Treatybe- lated to Send over five thousand infantry, and 

tween EB- Q|,g thousand cavalty into Holland, under an 
zabetband . , . . 

die Dutch, experienced commander, to whom' extensive 
civil and military authority should be confided. 
Hiese troops, which the Queen engaged to 
maintain at her own expence during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war, were to be defrayed after 
its conclusion, by the Dutch: and as pledges 
for their repayment of the money necessary to 
be di^uraed by (be crown of England, the 
towns of the Biille, and Flushing, together 
with the castle of Ramraekins, all situate in 
the maritiaie province of Zealand, were con¬ 
signed to ElUiabetb. Unterrified by tbe me¬ 
naces, and uiMfffected by the alarming prepanu 
tions-ef Philip in all his ports, to invade her in 
her own dominions, she speeffily accomplished 
Oeembor. file conditions. The Engliifc succours landed 
in Zealand» and though her p»tiality for lut 
toZeahad. unworthy favourite, induced her to commit so 
important an expedition, and to confide so vast 

a chaige. 
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a charge, to Dudley,. Earl of Leicester, who chap. 
abused his power, and tarnished the lustre of . ^ 

his sovereign’s arms; yet the timely assistance 1^85. 
extended by her to the Dutch, rendered inef¬ 
fectual all the exertions-of Spain, while it finally 
established the existence and independance of 
the seven united provinces. ‘ 

S Hume* HifL of Eng. vd. p. 069—17 3. Etnidtf vof• in 
f. 176—De Thoop vol. ix. p»447-^45ft* 
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^Alters addressed ly the King of Navarre, to the di0erent 
orders of the kit^dom.’—Campaign in Guienne and 
Ptdtou. — Conduct Henry. — His journey to Lyons. 

■ ' Audience and antmer given by him, to the German 
^ embassy. — Operations the Duke of Guise. — Cbn>' 
ference St. Brix. — ^ate Paris. — Machinationi 

of ike Jjeague”—Henry disconcerts then.—Success 
Joyeuse. — Entrance the Germans and Switzers 

into Lorrain. — Inactiviiy qf the Kit^. — Dtske of 
Gtdse defends Prance.—Battle qf Coutras. — Prr^ess 
qf the foreign army.-^Defeat qf Vimory.’—Second de~ 
foot, at Asmeasu—Flight qf the Germans and Switzers. 
^ Treaty concluded with them, by Henry. — Exploits 
emd personal glory qf the Duke qf Guise. — Return of 
the Kir^ to Paris. —* Foreign e^foirs. 

t H A P. TXURING these important transactions in 
the Netherlands, where the powerful in- 
sj 86 . terposition of Elizabeth rendered new efforts 
Kmm Philip the Second, indispensahle 

for the reduction of his revolted subjects; the 
King of Navarre, apprehensive of being crushed 
sMitMito; V confederacy of the crown with the forces 
irt Janif of ** the League,'* prepared to sustain so severe 
a shock. Previous to the commencement 
any military operations, he again addressed let* 
ters from Montauban in Languedoc, to the di& 
ferent orders of the kingdom. In his appeal 
to the clergy, he reprobated the ambition of 

the 
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the Guises, who under the veil ilf- religion, chap. 
had not scrupled to involve France in civil war; , , 

had compelled the King to violate his own X58& 
treaties concluded with the HugonotS} and 
had sacrificed all the liberties of the Gallican 
church, in order to obtain the protection of the 
see of Rome. His address to the French nobU 
lity, by the affectionate and endearing manner, 
in which he implored their exertions to avert 
the calamities impending over their country; 
and by the reluctance which he expressed to 
shed the blood of a class of subjects, selected 
for the ornament and defence of the throne; 
was calculated to make a deep impression on 
that body. In his letter to the third estate, 
he pointed out, and lamented the heavy pecu¬ 
niary burthens about to be Imposed on them, 
solely to gratify the malevolence and injustice 
^of a powerful faction, who had made their so¬ 
vereign the instrument of their own vengeance; 
and who prosecuted their private ambition or 
animosities, in the name, and at the expence 
of the nation. To the city of Paris, he re- 
called the recollection of their antient loyalty 
and adherence to their kings: he conferred 
just eulogiums on the reluctance which tliey 
had manifested, to contribute towards the sup¬ 
port of hostilities so unprovoked; and he pro¬ 
fessed his readiness to submit all his opinion^ 
to the arbitration of a council, sanctioned and 
confirmed by the States General of France. * 

* De Thou, wLix. CbroixA Nprena. 
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CoDScidis however while he made his appeal 
to the nation, that neither eloquence nor argu> 
ments would decide the contest, be at the same 
time had recourse to arms. Too feeble in pe¬ 
cuniary resources, in numbers, and in all the re.« 
quisites for a campaign, to venture on meeting 
his opponents in the held, he-embraced a sys¬ 
tem highly favourable to protracting the war. 
Having garrisoned his castles situated along the 
banks of the Dordogne, and the Garonne, two 
rivers which formed a natural barrier difficult to 
force; he himself, accompanied only by a cho¬ 
sen body of cavalry, and unencumbered either 
with baggage or with artillery, repaired in per¬ 
son wherever his presence appeared necessary. 
The celerity and uncertainty of his movements j 
the perfect local knowledge which he possessed 
of the country which formed the seat of war j 
when added to the decision of his natural cha¬ 
racter, prompt to conceive, and speedy to exe¬ 
cute •,—these ciix^umstances enabled him to dis¬ 
concert, or to baffle all the exertions of the ene¬ 
my to force him to an action. The qualities 
which characterized the King of Navarre, were 
contrasted with the habitual caution and slow¬ 
ness that distinguished the Duke of Mayenne, in 
every military operation. That-general labour¬ 
ed besides under numerous, and almost inkir- 
mountable impediments. His army, destitute 
of artillery, was distressed by the want of pay, 
and checked by the inclemency of the season. 
Matignon, jealous of . his interference in. a pro¬ 
vince, of which he himself was governdr, and 
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secretly prompted by the King to prosecute chap. 
the war with languor, interposed perpetual ob- ^ 

Stacies and delays. After wasting nearly three 
months before they entered Guienne, during 
which time the troops were considerably dimi- 
nished by distempers, an open misintelligrace 
broke out between the two commanders. When 
their operations at length commenced, thqr 
were limited to the siege and capture of some 
unimportant towns: and Mayenne, irritated 
with the difficulties opposed to his progress, 
only waited for the conclusion of the campaign, 
to demand his dismission from so inglorious and 
unprofitable a service." 

< In every part of Poitou and Saintonge, (the Feeble 
La Vendee of the present age,) where the prin« 
eipal strength of the Hugonots was concen¬ 
tered, the exertions oh both sides proved equally 
feeble and indecisive. The Prince of Cond6, 
returning from England, where Elizabeth had 
supjdied him with money, and given him a 
squadron for his escort back to France; re¬ 
paired his late disaster before Angers, by re¬ 
doubled vigilance and activity. Formed by na- Mwiiage 
ture for the hardships and dangers of the field, 
rather than for domestic tie's, his heart had co^.* 
notwithstanding, become sensible to the attrac¬ 
tions of Catherine Charlotte de la Tremouille: ■' * 
and motives of policy combining with his incli¬ 
nations, he soon after espoused her, at the city listb Mar. 


^ Dayila> p«j89—59«. De Thoa> voLix. p.56d<^5669 and 
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c H A F. of Taillebourg in Saintongel She was hi the 
^ ^ bloom of youth, sprung from an illustrious 

ijSA family, and sister to the Duke de la Tremodilie, 
one of the most aritient nobility of France, who 
having embraced the reformed religion,'btought 
a vast accessum of force to his new ally. Ndt- 
withstaoding these circumstances whi(^ seetued 
to promise so much felicity and so many ad* 
vantages, no nuptials ever proved' mOre inau¬ 
spicious, nor were terminated^ by a more tragi? 
cal catastroph6. Biron meanwhile, at the head 
of a considerable body of soldiers, approach¬ 
ing Rochelle, laid siege to Marans, a town in 
its vicinity: but hostilities in that quarter were 
Annlake. shortly afterwards suspended by an armistice, 
August, uju between him and the King of-Na¬ 

varre. It was intended to facilitate a confe¬ 
rence, which Catherine of Medicis, at Henry’s 
entreaty, undertook personally to manage, with 
the view of concluding a final accommodation. 
Alarmed at the first intelligence of such a de¬ 
sign on the part of the King, the Duke Of 
Guise, who was stationed at the other ex- 


Dppcwhioii 

of 
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trexnity of France, on the frontiers of Cham- 
pagne, in order to oppose the entrance of the 
Germans on that side; began to remonstrate 
with his sovereign, in terms approaching to 
menace. His efforts to prevent a treaty, which 
he foresaw must prove fatal to all his ambitious 
projects, were powerfully supported by the Papal 
Nuntio; and the discontent of the Parisians, 
which already threatened an insurrection in the 
g^pital, rendered a peace with the King of 

Navaixe, 
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Navarre^ a no leas unpopular, than dangerous c hap. 
measure. * . j 

Amidst so many calamities by which France i 5M- 
was desolated, and with the prospect of still 
greater evils before him in perspective, Heniy 
preserved all the natural indolence and supine- 
ness of his character. Concealed in the recesses 
of the palace of the Louvre, and besieged by. ra¬ 
pacious minions, he emerged at intervals from 
his rqtose, only to render himself supremely 
odious or contemptible. His recreations were 
M destitute of dignity, as they exhibited proofs 
of an enervated and ef^minate disposition. He 
was not ashamed to expose himself to the view 
of his people, in the midst of the metropolis, 
surrounded with dogs, monkeys, and perroquets, 
at a time when the kingdom groaned under ac¬ 
cumulated, and almost insupportable misfor¬ 
tunes. The expences which he incurred for Hu profii- 
oigects so worthless and puerile, exceeded be- 
li^ and necessarily augmented the public in- 
dignaUon. The treasury was exhausted in order 
to support them, and to maintain the armies 
acting against the Hugonots, notwithstanding 
the contributions levied from the clergy, and 
the alienation of a considerable portion of the 
royal domain. In this state of embarrassment, 
seventeen new pecuniary edicts, imposing taxes 
to a very considerable amount, were sent to 
the parliament of Paris, by the royal order. 

« De Tbott, VoLi*. p.5»3—i 77 » 583—5*6. Darila, 

p, ^99.^.594, 4nd p.6oo. D’Aubb roLiiL Mezerai/ 

^ is. p. 300-^304* 
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CHAP. But the members of that assembly, animated 
^ . with a generous spirit of resentment at the 

rs8(. abase of the prerogative of the crown, refused 
xtoijuat. to sanction, or to register such oppressive im- 
piosilions. Henry was necessitated to appedr ia 
person, in order to surmount their opposition, 
and his presence was productive of submission. 
The murmurs, excited by such arbitrary and 
injudicious measures, were not however less 
universal; and experience soon convinced him, 
how dangerous it is to exhaust the -patience 
and loyalty of a great pebple. 

' Passing rapidly from the indulgences (d*lux- 
dissipation, to the renunciations of a 
pnctke* severe and monastic life, the King, not con., 
of the tent with mingling, in processions, and under- 
taking jfiflgrimages to various altars or shrines 
renowtied for their sanctity ; abandoned 
quently all the duties and functions annexed'to 
his high station, in order to immure himself 
with HierbtlimiteSj or Feuillans. These orders 
of Cenobites or Monks, introduced by himself 
among the French, and the former of which 
he had caused to be brought from Spain, into 
his demiiiimis; Were stationed in the wood of 
the castle of Vitacennes, in the hnmediate -vi¬ 
cinity of Paris, where cells were coustructed 
for their accommodation and residence; or in 
the suburbs nearly adjoining^ the palaoea of the 
Louvre and the Tuilleries. ^ After passing aomh 
days in the supposed exercise of raortificaUon 
and abstinence among them, he would sud¬ 
denly re^appear in the habit of a penitent, in 
the streets of the metropolis, followed by a 

num- 
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aiHDbff ofvl^agieUanbs, inilictiog discipline on c P. 
themselves. He even carried his devotion, or 
his. hypocasy,. to so great a length, as usually ijS6. 
to wear about his waist a large chaplet, the 
grains or heads of which were cut in the shape 
ef. skulls. Mixing a capricious taste for the Hifamoie. 
elegant.arts, with the practices uf a groveling 
superstition, he amused himself with collecting, 
at whatever price, the most costly paintings 
upon vellum, executed by the greatest arUsts 
of Italy, with which he ornamented the walls 
of his chapels. So many symptoms of a .de> 
praved mind,.or of an alienated understanding, 
made a deep impression on the inhabitants of 
the capital; who, inflamed by seditious preach¬ 
ers, .and .no longer restrained by any respect 
for the person, or the character of their sove- 
le^, begap to listen to the most daring pro¬ 
posals of insurrection and rebellipn.** 

.. The Protestant princes of Germany having He goes to 
determined on sending an embassy to- France, 
for the purpose of supplicating the King to 
terpinate the war commenced against the Hu- 
gonots,.he quitted Paris, and repaired to Lyons, sjd Joty. 
Various motives induced him to undertake so 
long a journey, at so critical a juncture. By 
delaying to give audience to the German em« 
bassadors, he flattered himself with retaining 
their sovereigns in uncertainty, as to bis inten- 
. tkms te^.<^ng peaces and he naturally con- Motiye* 
eluded, that they wovdd suspend their ultimate 


, ^ L’Etoilef. p.*2o6. Meiei;ua voLix. p*3io >nd jiz* . De Thon# 
▼ol, ix. p 594 f and p. 599. 
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c H A resolution of sending an army to the assistance 
. ^ j pf the Protestants, till they should be con- 
«5t6. vinced that the measure was indispensable. Me 
likewise anxiously desired to know the result of 
the intended conference between his mother 
and the King of Navarre, which might entail 
consequences of the last importance to bis own 
repose, and to the general felicity of the king* 
dom. An inducement more powerful over his 
mind than any motives of a political nature, 
namely the desire to superintend in some de* 
gree the motions of his two favourites, Joyeuse, 

• and Epernon, impelled him to fix.his residence 
Armicien. at Lyons. Not satisfied with the acquisition of 
offices, dignities, and emoluments of every 
and Eper- kind, the ambition of these powerful minions 
aspired to the separate command of two armies: 
and the facility of Henry,, which equalled his 
profusion, immediately granted their request, 
though they possessed scarcely any other quali¬ 
ties requisite for the employment, except per¬ 
sonal courage. Their views were likewise nide- 
Omductof ly different, in soliciting the charge. Joyeuto, 
JoyeuK. passed' the zenith of his favour, and 

who leaned towards the interests of ** the 
League;** entering the Gevaudaa, one of the 
most wild and inadcessible provinces of the 
touth of France, directed all the force of his 
exertions against the Hugonots. As they had 
no regular troops with which to oppose him, 
he penetrated into that mountainous country, 
made himself master of several towns, and ex¬ 
ercised the utmost Violence against the unfortu- 
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nate prisoners \rho fell into his hands. But, chap. 
Epernon, whose influence with his master con- , , 

tinually augmented, who had manifested his t;i6. 
partiality to the interests of the King of Na- ,Opp<>»te 
varre, and who detested the Guises, np less <,fEper. 
than he was detested by that faction, nourished non- 
very opposite wishes or inclinations. He had 
recently received from the improvident bounty 
of the King, the government of Provence, 
which was become vacant by the death of 
Henry, Count of Angouleme, natural son to 
Henry the Second. So confirmed was, however^ 
the authority acquired by the partizans of -tho- 
Duke of Guise in that maritime province,' that it 
appeared to be doubtful whether the new gover¬ 
nor could establish his power among a people 
disaffected to his person, and who had thrown 
off all respect for the orders of the crown. 

The entrance of Epernon into the principal 
cities of Provence, Aix, and Marseilles, was not 
a little facilitated by a signal victory which Les- 
diguieres, at the head of the Protestants, ob¬ 
tained over the troops of the zealous Catholics,, . 
conducted by the Baron de Vins, a steady ad- 
hereht of “ the League.” Aided by so oppor¬ 
tune an' event, Eperncm, with a well-appointed 
krmy,' and a numerous artillery, found little 
resistance; and availing himself of the lassitude 
or inferiority of the two contending parties, he 
surmounted all opposition. * 

• Mezerai) vol. ix. p. 304 and 305, and 308 and 309. De Thou^i 
voLix. p.|99—605> and 615—619. DaviU) p. 604—•604- 
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CHAP. 

VI. 


tsS6. 
Hexuy re^ 
turns to 


xsth Oc¬ 
tober. 
Remon- 
•trances of 
the Ger¬ 
man 
princes* 


Wearied with the. complaints’of the German 
embassadors, who having arrived at Paris, 
waited with impatience for the King's return, 
in order to obtain an audience, Henry reluc¬ 
tantly repaired to the metropolis. The dele¬ 
gates, addressing him in the names of the three 
Protestant Electors, those of Saxony, Branden¬ 
burg, and the Palatine of the Rhine, as well as 
of many inferior states and princes of the em¬ 
pire, caused their letters to be publiclcly read, 
in his presence. Those sovereigns represented 
with a plain and hardy frankness, characteristic 
of the German nation, not only the calamities 
which he inflicted upon France by persecuting 
his subjects; blit, the dishonour and infamy an¬ 
nexed to an unprovoked violation of his own 
edicts of toleration. In the names of their re- 


% 

spective masters, they besought him to suspend 
the further progress of so unjust a w'ar: and 
they offered him all the support which he might 
think proper to demand or accept, if he would 
turn his efforts against such as had dared, by 
exciting commotions in his dominions,'to con¬ 
spire against his dignity and repose. Henry 
was ihuch more sensible to the severity of the 
former part of the remonstrance, in which his 
faith and honour were attacked, than he ap¬ 
peared to be touched by the entreaties, or af¬ 
fected by the offers of the German princes. 
Reply of In his reply, he adopted a tone, not only of 
Henry. resentment, but of indignation; and regardless 
of the consequences, he dismissed the em^ 
13 bassadors 
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bassadors with expressions of contempt and in> char 
suit.' VI. 

Far from being mollified or disarmed never- ,,45. 
theless, by these demonstrations of his apparent 
aversion to the Hugonots, the Duke of Guise Duke*of 
seemed to proceed with augmented boldness. Gw*- 
and celerity, towards the final execution of 'hia 
vast designs. While on one hand he caused alL 
the actions of Henry to be misrepresented, by. 
his emissaries, and attributed his- recent treat¬ 
ment of the Germans, to profound dissimula¬ 
tion; on the other, he employed the troops 
under his command, in enterprizes unautho¬ 
rized by the King, contrary to his orders, and 
injurious to his interests. As the territories of 
the Duke of Bouillon, who professed the re¬ 
formed religion, might from their position 
greatly facilitate the entrance df foreign forces 
into Champagne; it was determined to invade 
them, although no provocation had been given^ 
nor act of hostility committed on his part. 

Donzy, and afterwards Rocroi, were attacked He attacks 
and taken by the Duke of Guise; who conti- 
nuing his incursions, made himself master.of 
Raucour, and menaced Sedan itself, the capital 
of the little principality. He was diverted from 
a further prosecution of the enterprize against 
the Duke of Bouillon, by the refusal of the 
city of Auxonne in Burgundy, to receive a 
garrison in the name of the Duke of Mayennev 

^ 0^ Thppi yoL ix;. p. —6io. DaYil»> p. 6o4-**4o6« 

P 4 Th^K 
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CHAP. Tbe place being instandy invested, was eap^ 
^ . tured; while the Duke of Aumale, another 

S586. individual of the same family, governor of 
Picardy, seized upon Douilens, and the princi> 
p«>wer of pal towns situate along the banks of the river 
» Somme. All the eastern provinces, including a 
vast portion of France, extending nearly from 
the gates of Calais uninterruptedly, to those-of 
Lyons, were already in the dependance of ** the 
Lieague.** The chi^s of the union, emboldened 
by Henry's timidity, and irritated at the obsta> 
cles which he had cmatrived to c^ose to the 
military progress of Mayenne, met at the abbey 
of Orcamp, near Noyon in Picardy; where they 
Both Sep- proceeded to embrace resolutions subversive 
of all obedience to the- crown. Th^ agreed 
tuns of the to Continue the war undertaken against the 
Duke of Bouillon; to render themselves mas> 
ters of the whole duchy; and regardless of the 
King’s approbation, whom they accused of in¬ 
directly sustaining the Hugonots, to push their 
operations with redoubled vigour, in every pos¬ 
sible direction.* 

View* aad While the Duke of Guise was dius employed, 

ofHe^. the King, averse to a war which intermpted 
his habitual indolence, terrified at the prospect 
of a foreign army of Germans, which impended 
over his dominions, and incensed at the daring 
projects of a faction, no longer restrained by 
any remains of allegiance or duty; turned bis 

DatOa, p.«i4—6x6. De Thou, yoL is. p. 610—6is> 

Mnup voL ix* po 304 and 307. _ 

whole 
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vh(de attdotion towards th& result of the con- chap. 
ference carrying on between his mother and the ^ . 

King of. Navarre. Catherine of Medicis, though 15*6. 

sinking in years, and oppressed by infirmities, 
yet did not decline on that account, any occasion 
of. exerting her influence, or of rendering her 
services necessary to the state. If ever, in any 
of her negotiations with the Hugonots, .she can 
be regarded as having acted with sincerity, it 
was unquestionably on this occasion. She be¬ 
held the ruin into which her son was plunged, 
and to which she had, herself, been accessary, 
by the indirect support given to the projects 
of the Guises. An expedient presented itself 
for uniting the two kings, while it perpetuated 
the crown in her own immediate descendants, 
and efifeotually crushed the pernicious attempts 
of the enemies of the state. Margaret of Va¬ 
lois, Queen of Navarre, was not only destitute 
of issue; but her abandoned conduct and dis¬ 
solute life had rendered her unworthy to ascend 
the throne, or even to share her husband’s bed. 
Sheltered among the mountains of Auvergne, 
in the castle of Carlat where she resided, she 
was already forgotten j and it could not be dif¬ 
ficult to obtain foom the see of Rome, a disso¬ 
lution of the niarnage. Christina, Princess of 
LOrrain, grand>^aughter of Catherine, by her 
daughter Claudia^ and niece of Henry, might 
then supply MaigatePs ]dace; and the beauty 
of her person was encreased by the modesty of 
her deportment. In order to give its full effect 
to the proposition, Christina accompanied the 

Queen- 
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CHAP. 

VI. 

U—-> 

1586. 


Intenriew 
of St. Brix* 
18th Oc¬ 
tober. 


pffers of 
Catherine^ 
to the 
King of 
Navarre. 


Motives 
for their 
rejection. 


Queen>inother to St. Brix, a small toSirmon the 
river CharentC) near Cognac in the province of 
Angoumois; where, after many difliculties and 
precautions taken for his personal security,, the 
King of Navarre repaired. 

The interview commenced by mutaal re¬ 
proaches, calculated to conceal the real object 
of the conference: but, in the more private 
communications, Catherine, by authority of her 
son, olfered him the young princess, together 
with a declaration of his right to the throne, in 
case of the death of Henry without male issue. 
She enforced the proposal by every argument 
^drawn from his own situation, and the condi¬ 
tion of the kingdom itself, which so loudly 
called for an effectual remedy to its multiplied 
and cncreasing misfortunes. His resumption 
of the Catholic religion,’ ,and his return to 
court, were the sacrifices demanded in return 
of the King of Navarre. Flattering as these 
offers seemed, he notwithstanding rejected 
them, after a delay of only two days. The 
same reasons which had influenced bis deter¬ 
mination, when Eperhon was dispatched to him 
by Henry in 1584, at the time of the Duke of 
Anjou’s death, not only subsisted in their full 
force, but were even strengthened by the inter¬ 
val of time. He was well acquainted with the 
King’s aversion to the Hugonots ; he distrusted 
Catherine;' and he was hot ignorant, that ne¬ 
gotiations with the Guises were carrying on^ at 
the moment when the animosity of the royalists 
and the adherents of ** the League,” seeined 

to 
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to render'impossible all reconciliation between chap. 
them. Above every other consideration, he , 

dreaded with reason to commit himself a second 
time, to the mercy of a faithless prince, and of 
a tumultuous capital, destitute of obedience to 
the crown, inflamed by seditious demagogues 
or preachers, and the populace of which held 
his person and religion in equal execration. 

The Queen-mother vainly attempted to sur¬ 
mount impediments of such magnitude and 
solidity, by urging the impossibility of Henry’s 
entering into new and indissoluble connexions 
of policy, with an excommunicated heretic. 

All her arguments proved ineffectual) and the ineffectwi 
King of Navarre, after reiterating his profes- 
sions of loyalty to the state, and of gratitude to ference. 

•» his sovereign, whom he. offered to join with his 
own troops and the German auxiliaries, in 
order to exterminate their common enemies, 
finally withdrew from the conference. It was 
nevertheless continued for some time longer, in 
the name of the two Kings, by the intervention 
of the Duke of Nev'ers, and the Viscount Tu- 
renne : but, far from diminishing the difiicul- 
ties opposed to an accommodation, they only . 
rendefed them more apparent and insurmount¬ 
able. ** 

The 

** Davila, p. 616—6ao. De Thou, vol.ix. p. 619—D’Aab. 
voU iii. p. 2% —14* ChronoL NoTtnnaire^ voL i.-p.3i tnd 3a. 

Davila alone, of all the contemponuy historians, seems to have 
been fully informed of the secret object of the conference of St'. Brix, 
and of the ofier made of the Princess ChristTna of Lotratn, as the 
future wife of the King of Navarre, liis relation of every circum* 
stance attending the interview, is too minute, and his authorities are 
hnown to have been too high, to call in question his veracity. De 

Thou 
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CHAP. The indefatigable exertions of the partizans 
■_ ■ of “ the League,** had in no part of the king. 

1586. dom been attended with such complete s.uc. 

State of 
the Metro- 
polls. 


Thou, who la all respects must be re^garded as the most judicious and 
able writer of his age, does not appear to have been acquainted with 
the concealed nature of Catherine’s proposals, nor even to J^ave 
known that Christina herself was conducted in person to St. Brix. 
He omits her name at least, in his enumeration of the persons of dis¬ 
tinction who accompanied fhe Queen-mother, though he mentions 
Catherine of Bourbon, Abbess of Solssons, aunt to the King of Na¬ 
varre. In D’Aubign 4 , are contained many curious and interesting 
particulars concerning the interview: but^ neither in his recital, nor 
in the ** Chronologic Novennaire,” is the offer of Christina specified. 
Those authors were probably ignorant of the fact. Sully passes over 
in silence the conference of St. Brix; and there is no mention what¬ 
ever of it, in the “ Journal d’Henry Evcin by the testimony 

of Davila, whose partiality towards his benefactress, Catherine of Me- 
dicis, renders him on that point more deserving of credit, the KJi^ 
6 f Navarre was justified in not accepting the proposals nude to him>^ 
however apparently brilliant. It appears, that at the very momriit 
when Henry commissioned his mother to urge their immediate ac¬ 
ceptance, be was treating with the heads of ^ the League;” and that 
he had assured the papal Nuntio, the Duke of Guise, and the Pari¬ 
sians, of his determination to conclude no treaty with the Hugonots, 
which w*ould not be found ultimately for the l»enefit of the Catholic 
religion. If we reiflect on the similar protestations made by Charles 
the Ninth, to the Legate, before the massacre of Paris; and if we 
consider how little reliance could be placed on the oaths of so fickle 
or feeble a prince as Henry the Third, or so treacherous and faith¬ 
less a woman as the Queen-mother, secretly attached to the party of 
the Guises ; we shall see ample reason for approving the determina¬ 
tion of the King of Navarre, independant of every motive drawn 
from those sentiments of honor, decorum, and conscience, which must 
have opposed a renunciation of his religion. 

D’Aubigne relates, that the Duke of Nevers said to the King of 
Navarre, • hr the course of the conversations; ^ Sire, you would act 
** better to make your court to our comnlon sovereign and masted, 
than to the Mayor of Rochelle, from whom, in vour greatest neces- 
« sity, you cannot extort the smallest assistance.” We dn iMf* 
answered that Prince, ** understand the science of imposinj^ con- 
tributions; for, we have no Italians among us: but, atRodidle 1 
do everything that 1 wish, by only desiring to do what I ought.’^ 

Under 
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ceS8» as among the inhabitants of the metro* chap. 
polls} where the personal weaknesses and vices . , 

of the sovereign being more intimately known, xjt/j, 
had withdrawn the obscurity which veiled the 
throne from the rest of Henry’s subjects, placed 
at a distance from the seat of government. His 
ill.timed clemency and lenity, if the inactivity 
and apathy of that prince can be justly so en* 
titled, towards all those individuals who distin¬ 
guished themselves by acts of daring outrage 
against him, seemed to secure impunity, while it 
provoked resistance. Every art, calculated to 
inflame a bigotted, sanguinary, and furious mul¬ 
titude, was practised in order to render the 
King odious, as well as suspected. Their cfe- Credulity 
dulity, proportioned to their ignorance, made 
them susceptible of any impression, and led "“** 
them to swallow the most improbable fictions. 
Notwithstanding the incontestable proofs, which 
throughout his whole reign, the King had given 
of attachment to the ancient religion, and of 
an equal aversion to the reformed doctrines $ 
the Parisians considered him as privately leagued 
with the King of Navarre, for the extirpation 


Under Henry the Thirds not only almost all the iinancierss coatractorss 
and persons who farmed the rtvenuet, were natives of Italy; but the 
Duke of Nevers himself, who descended from the House of Gonaaga» 
which reif ned at Mantua, was of the same country. 

It is somewhat singular, that Dp Thou fixes the conference to 
have taken place on the 13th of December; D’Aubigne,' in the 
beginning of March; and Davila, on (}ie itth of October , As there 
were many interviews, and much time wav consumed in them, we 
must account for so extraordinary a contradiction of these three hl$- 
teriapi, fioA that circumsunce. 

of 
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c H AP. of the Catholic faith.. His retirements to.the 
^ , castle of Vincennes, for the ostensible purposes 

1587. of maceration and devotion, were stigmatized, 
as only concealing the most enormous and pro- 
fligate debaucheries. Even the clergy, with the 
exception of certain monastic .orders whom he 
peculiarly favoured and enriched, became the 
instruments to withdraw from him.the aUegi* 
ance of the people. Ip the Confessionals, .under 
the seal of secrecy in the performance of aaact 
enjoined by the Romish chiirch, every, treason¬ 
able and seditious principle. was silently in- 
iXsafiee- culcAted, and deeply impressed: while from 
tionofth* tjjg pulpit, the.more eloquent and audacious 
preachers declaimed against their., sovereign^ 
and openly exposed his enormities, or arraigned 
bis administration. Already, in almost all the 
varions professions, trades, and obscure, walks 
of inferior life. throughout the capital, persons 
selected for their activity and zeal, met under 
cover of the night, to communicate their ope¬ 
rations, and to regulate or combine their re- 
. spectiye proceedings. When we consider tbeet 
facts, and compare them with the conduct of 
the Jacobin Clubs, or other insurrectionary 
meetings in 1789, which preceded the French 
Revolution, we shall perceive the striking ana¬ 
logy between the Parisian poptilacp pf >,the six¬ 
teenth, and of the eighteenth century. ■. The 
more we contemplate the two periods of time* 
the more deeply will ^his truth be imprei^d pa 
the mind, in aU its extent. It becomes deve¬ 
loped 
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iDped with additional force, as we proceed to c h a'p. 
the close of Henry’s life and reign. ^ ^ L.. 

Paris being divided into sixteen wards or ijSr. 
districts, a conncil, composed of as many 
men, diosen from'«ach, was formed, in order rection. 
to direct and superintend the movements of 
the subordinate actors. Numerous individuals, 
alarmed it the pretended danger of a subver¬ 
sion of the national reli^on, though not other- 
wise disaffected to the crown, were admitted 
to the nocturnal assemblies, and gradually ini¬ 
tiated in their mysteries. Among the most 
distinguished leaden of the'cabal, was Bussy 
le Clerc, who, after having followed the pro¬ 
fession of a fencing-master, .had obtained a 
place of solicitor in the parliament of Paris. 

La Chappelle Marteau, a man Of desperate 
fortune, pursued by his creditors, occupied 
likewise a high place in the seditious meet¬ 
ings. They all received their instructions from 
Mainville, the agent and minister of the Duke 
of Guise; a young man of superior extrac¬ 
tion, possessing eloquence, capacity, and an 
unbounded devotion to the cause in which 
he had engaged. These qualities were how¬ 
ever, contrasted with equal arrogance, inso¬ 
lence,'And temerity. ‘ 

- Many artifices were used, and numerous ex- Arts of 
pedients devised, in order to Sustain the flame 
(rf' sedition amrmg the multitude. Tlie confes- 
sore, (tbuinog to purposes of destrubtion, the 
ttcred' fUnctibn of tfeeir' clerical office, denied 

* 0e ThoUf Tol.ix* p.DanUi p. 6o6* Chron. Nmn« 

Tol. L p.Z9—z/. 

absolution 
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CHAP, absolution to such as refused to enter into the 

^ , association. Processions^ composed not only 

1517. of the inhabitants of Paris, but from Picardy, 
Lorrain, and other provinces, consisting of per> 
sons of both sexes, dressed in white, and hav* 
ing crosses fastened on their habits, continually 
kept alive the general ferment; while they- 
were favourable to the designs of the chief 
conspirators. Emissaries of approved zeal and 
capacity, were sent into the country, to spread 
the tenets, and augment the proselytes of** the 
League.” They artfully addressed themselves 
to those whose embarrassed circumstances, or 
profligate character, rendered their seduction 
easyj and they exaggerated the forces, mill* 
tary as well as pecuniary, possessed by the 
Duke of Guise, who constituted the object of 
their suprepae idolatry. If we substitute the 
name of the Duke of Orleans,, for that of Guise, 
and replace the term of religion, by liberty and 
equality; we shall perceive that the same ends 
were attained by the same means, under the 
last prince of the line of Valois, and of the 
House of Bourbon. Though Henry the Third 
was one of the most profligate, and Louis the 
Sixteenth was one of the most virtuous kings 
who have reigned in France; yet their tame or 
passive submission to the inroads of popular, 
innovation, instead of opposing to it a Arm 
resistance, formed a strong resemblance between 
them, and led tq the Catastro{di 4 which swal¬ 
lowed iip both, while it plunged dieir country 
in civil war and anarchy. 

So 
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So namerous and ardent a body of men as c H A P. 
fed been collected in the capital, disposed to ^ 
engage in the most desperate schemes, could 
not without difiiculty be restrained from antici¬ 
pating the-cautious projects of the leaders, and 
proceeding to immediate extremities. As a pre- Enterpnze 
lude to greater and more decisive enterprizes, 
an attempt was formed against the city of Bou¬ 
logne, of which place Epernon was governor. 
Mendoza, the Spanish embassador, urged the 
execution of the plan, with a view of securing 
. a port in the British channel, which from its 
advantageous geographical situation, might af¬ 
ford a safe and convenient place of refreshment, 
or of retreat, to the Spanish Armada, already 
' far advanced towards its completion, and des¬ 
tined against England. In ordfer to obtain the 
consent of the Duke of Guise and of the princi- 
pal Parisians to such a measure, he promised 
them that Philip, when they were possessed of 
Boulogne, would ojpenly join his forces to them, 
and act in concert with “ the League.” All 
the preparations for conducting the attack, 
were made with such secresy and ability, that 
its succeM seemed to have been certain, if it 
had not been revealed by one of the persons 
engaged in the design. Poulain, a subordinate it is di¬ 
officer of the police, although in indigent cir- 
cnmstances, yet, moved by scruples of honour 
or of loyalty, divulged it to Chiverny, the Chan¬ 
cellor. Precautions so effectual were taken in 
consequence, that the scheme, was not only 
rendered abortive, butVetus, the conductor of 

TOi.* m. Q it. 
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CHAP, it, wag made prisoner: and the Duke of Aa- 
^ f male, governor of Picardy, who had advanced 
*j8;. to support the assailants, escaped with difficulty 
from an ambuscade, placed to intercept his re¬ 
treat. Notwithstanding the audacity of an en- 
terprize so treasonable, which demanded the 
severest punishment, Henry had the weakness, 
•at the solicitation of the Duke of Guise, to 
liberate Vetus, after a detention of a few 
months, and to bury in oblivion the whole pro¬ 
ceeding. ‘ 

Encouraged by the King’s pusillanimity or 
facility, and almost secure of impunity for any 
crime that they might commit, the leaders pro¬ 
ceeded to acts of a more atrocious nature* 
-Project for Xhough the absence of Guise, and his exhort- 

seizingiand . ° . . «.. . * 

imprison- ations not to precipitate affiurs, in some degree 
ing Henry, restrained their ardor; yet, on the arrival of his 
brother Mayenne, from his campaign against 
the King of Navarre, the Parisians laid before 
him a project, of no less magnitude than enor¬ 
mity. It had for its object, the seizure of the 
King, whom they proposed to confine in a 
monastery; the imprisonment or massacre of 
his ministers and favourites; the capture of 
the Bastile, the Temple, the Arsenal, and the 
Louvre; and the formation of a new govern¬ 
ment, composed of their own adherents. As 
the pillage of the metropolis might become an 
unavoidable consequence of the execution of 
the plan, and as their troops might disband, in 

^ Davila, prSor and tel. De Tboo, v«|L^* 

order 
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order to plunder; measures of prevention were chap. 
taken, by preparing Barricades composed of ^ 
earth, and chains which could be stretched 
across the principal streets. Eight thousand 
armed men were asserted to be in readiness, 
for effecting the eriterprize. Mayenne, natu¬ 
rally cautious, and little disposed to engage in 
schemes, the execution of which must be com¬ 
mitted to a tumultuous and ungovernable po¬ 
pulace, was shocked at the atrocity, as well as 
staggered by the immensity of the proposition. 

He notwithstanding, after some hesitation and 
repugnance, consented to avow and join the 
conspirators, if they should prove successful. 

Henry, warned of the design by Poulain, The King 
the same faithful spy who had already frus- 
trated the machinations of the Parisians against of it.- 
Boulogne, lost no time in taking effectual steps 
for his own preservation. The chiefs, ignorant 
of the quarter from whence they were betrayed, 

. but, deterred by the King’s precautions, post¬ 
poned their measures: while Mayenne, terrified, 
and expecting hourly to be arrested, or exe¬ 
cuted as a traitor, was reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of feigning indisposition. Encouraged at Abm of 
length, by the silence or supineness of the go- 
vemment, he ventured to withdraw from Paris, enne, at iti 
after previously repairing to the Louvre, in 
order to take leave of his sovereign. Instead 
of seizing, and bringing him to punishment, 

Henry dismissed him with a sarcastic repri-. 
mand, calculated to incense, but not to deter 
him from repeating such criminal attempts; 

Q 2 and 
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CHAP, and the leaders whom he left behind in the 
^ . capital, neither disheartened nor dejected, ,ven- 

1587. tured to renew them, though with similar suc¬ 
cess. The remonstrances and menaces of the 
Duke of Guise, alarmed lest such premature 
efforts should prevent the final accomplishment 
of his plans, which time and occasion could 
alone mature; with difBcUlty imposed a re¬ 
straint on their impetuous passions, and with¬ 
held them from open insurrection.' 

Critical While these appearances of popular discoO'^^ 
condition ^gjjt manifested themselves in the metropolis. 
King. the prospect appeared not less gloomy in every 
other quarter. The King, whose insurmount¬ 
able indolence had allowed the factions of his 
court to attain a degree of strength which he 
could no longer controul, saw his dominions on 
the pqint of being ravaged by foreign forces, as 
well as by domestic enemies. On one hand, 
the German auxiliaries, who prepared to march 
to the assistance of the Hugonots, might be 
shortly expected to enter France. On the 
other side, he beheld the Duke of Guise, at the 
head of a numerous and formidable party, ready 
to dispute their passage, and to defend the. 
monarchy, of which he himself, as sovereigp, 
was the only natural guardian. His triumph, or 
his defeat, must even alike prove fatal; since in 
tlie former case, be would be left a prey to “ the 
League;” and in the latter event, be would 
remain at the mercy of the Protestants. Un- 

^ De Thou, toL ix. p. 6/j—664. Darila, p. 608—614. 
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able to fcontrool the events which were to de- chap. 
cide on the dearest interests of his crown: iin- vi. 

t - _ f 

pelled alternately by opposite and conflicting 
motives; betrayed or abandoned by. the favou-HU inded- 
rites, whom his improvident prodigality had 
raised to the summit of greatness; and desti- duct, 
tute of the vigor or decision, requisite to ex¬ 
tricate him from the labyrinth in which he was 
bewildered, he suffered himself to be borne 
along by the current: while he seemed to 
expect from time and accident, the means of 
surmounting or escaping from the accumulated 
dangers, which surrounded him on every side. 

The Duke of Joyeuse, less sensible to the Joyeu»r 
benefits received from Henry, than actuated 
by jealousy at Epernon's pre-eminence in the tou. 
royal favor; and ambitious to occupy the place 
which the Duke of Guise had long possessed, 
as head of “ the League;” was desirous to 
prove himself deserving of so arduous a situ* 
ation. Having therefore obtained fVom the 
King, the command of the army destined to 
act against the Hugonots, in the western pro¬ 
vinces of France, he advanced into Poitou; sur¬ 
prised some troops of the King of Navarre, who 
were occupied in pillage; and contrary to the 
terms of the capitulation granted them, as well 
as to the laws of humanity, caused them in¬ 
discriminately to be put to the sword. Elated August, 
by his slight success, which was followed with *** 

. 4 I , court. 

other advantages, and uneasy at the decline 
of his interest with the King, he returned to 
court; where he became a spectator of the 

Q ^ new 
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CHAP, new and munificent marks of. affection show- 
. ered upon his rival, who had recently soleiD> 
X587. nized his nuptials with the rich heiress of the 
house of Candale. Mortified at Epernon’s tri¬ 
umph, as well as at the rapid decrease of bis 
own favour; irritated by some expressions, re¬ 
flecting on his personal courage, that Henry 
let fall; and humbled by receiving intelli¬ 
gence, that the King of Navarre, during his 
absence, had driven the royal forces into Tou- 
raine, and pursued them to the banks of the 
Loire; Joyeuse perceived that only- some great 
and eminent military exploit, could maintain 
him in his present elevation. Under that con¬ 
viction, he demanded, and obtained permis- 
sion from the King, to force the Protestants 
to a decisive engagement. The young nobi¬ 
lity, apprized that a general action was about 
to take place, eager to acquire glory, and cap- 
tivated by the liberality as well as affability 
of the commander, flocked to his banner, with 
Rwume* demonstrations of the greatest ardor; while 
Joyeuse, impatient to acquire the laurels, which 
the superiority of his force seemed to ensure 
him, lost not a moment in quitting Paris, and 
by rapid marches advanced to seek the King 
of Navarre.” 

German* If the fate of that Prince, which drew to a 
crisis, powerfully attracted the national atten- 
Prance. tiouj the solicitude of Henry was not less 


» DeTholu vol. X. p. 5~xos Davila> p.6a7«-— L’Etoile^ 
p. 4 a 7 « Mezerai) Tol.ix. P.3Z4 and 3x5. 
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painfully awakened to the transactions taking chap. 
place on. the frontiers of Lorrain and Alsace. ^ . 

The Protestant German states, offended at the 
contemptuous and indignant answer given to- 
their embassadors, at Paris, in the preceding 
year, had assembled a very considerable army, 
composed of various nations. The Swiss Can* 
tons of Bern and Zurich, who professed the 
reformed religion; animated by zeal for the 
Protestant cause, in defiance of the general 
treaties subsisting between Henry and the 
Helvetic confederacy, levied near twenty thou¬ 
sand infantry. Germany furnished four thou¬ 
sand foot, and twelve thousand cavalry; which 
forces were joined by the Duke of Bouillon 
soon afterwards, at the head of above two 
thousand French troops. Regardless of the 
Imperial mandate, issued by Rodolph the Se¬ 
cond, the reigning Emperor, which enjoined 
them to disband their forces, they assembled 
near Strasburg, and prepared to commence aothAu- 
their march. So vast a body, if they had 
been properly conducted, might have speedily 
decided the contest in favour of the party 
whose interests they espoused But, far from bis»en. 
acting in union, or obeying any common head, 
they were deficient in military discipline, des- 
titute of subordination, and easily inflamed to 
mutiny upon every occasion. Count Dhona,. 
who exercised the supreme command, in the 
name, and by the authority of Prince Casi- 
mir. Uncle to the Elector Palatine; possessed - 
scarcely any other requisites for the employ- 
a 4 ment. 
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CHAP, ment, except personal courage: and the Ihilut 
^ ■ of Bouillon’s youth, as well as inexperience, 

1J87. disqualified him for so arduous an office. 

Notwithstanding these defects in the origi¬ 
nal formation of the army, which did not mani¬ 
fest themselves till they were matured by va¬ 
rious circumstances, their entrance into the 
Theyen- kingdom spread universal consternation. No 
^Lor- force which the Duke of Lorrain could oppose, 
through whose territory their march lay, was 
adequate to impede their progress: and the 
King of France did not betray any extraor¬ 
dinary alacrity to risk his personal safety, or 
to endanger the monarchy, by attempting to 
stem the course of an inundation, which must 
swallow up the forces of “ the League,” be- 
Expecu- fore it could approach the throne. So con- 
vinced indeed, were the Germans and Swit- 
them,af zers, of Henry’s reluctance to dispute their 
passage, that they regarded themselves rather 
Henry. as his allies, than as his enemies; and were 
deluded by the continual expectation, t^t on 
their advancing towards the interior provinces, 
he would join them, with a view to crush their 
common opponents. Such a measure would 
have been in fact not only justifiable, but, 
was become almost indispensable, after the 
open attacks made on Henry’s authority, and 
it must have rendered him the arbiter of “ the 
“League.” 'But, his irresolution, his aversion 
to the Hugonots, and the habitual indolence 
which indisposed him for every exertion of 
magnitude, overcame all other considerations t 

and 
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and though during a short interview between chap. 
him and' Guise, which took place at Meaux, , . 

his suspicions had been awakened and aug- 1587. 
mented relative to the intentions of the princes 
of Lorraiiij yet he issued orders to assemble 
forces, and even prepared to oppose in person, 
if it should become necessary, the passage of 
the Germans across the Loire." 

It must be confessed, that in no part of his Able con- 
life, did the great endowments and superior ca- ^uke^of^ 
pacity of the Duke of Guise display themselves Guise, 
more eminently, than when exerted against the 
foreign army with which France was menaced 
on this occasion. Uncertain of receiving any 
effectual support from the crown, and conscious 
that he had injured his sovereign, beyond the 
reach of pardon j reproached by the Duke of 
Lorrain, with having produced the invasion 
and desolation of his dominions; unable to 
collect under his standard, a body of forces 
adequate to meet the enemy in the field, and 
to try the issue of a battle; beset on every 
side with difficulties;—the intrepidity of his , 
character, and. the decision which marked all 
bis actions, supplied nevertheless these nu< 
merous defects. Having advanced in person 
to reconnoitre the Germans, and being reduced 
to the necessity of retreating, or of engaging 
under manifest disadvantages, he preferred 
death to the appearance of flight. His firm* Magna- 
nessj aided by the skill of his movements, extri* 

' » ' county or 

■ De Thou, Tol. x, p. ai—a7< Davila, p. 6tx—6$j. 
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CHAP, cated him from the danger, and at the same time 
^ augmented the confidence of his followers. Re- 
1587. tiring before the invaders, as they penetrated 
hiimea* into Champagne, he still contrived to harass 
them in their march: while the Duke of May- 
enne having assembled troops in his govern- 
' ment of Burgundy, and acting in concert with 
Guise, hung upon their rear, intercepted their 
convoys, and began to make them experience 
the inconveniencies of famine. 

Discord in Notwithstanding these obstacles to their pro- 
the tier- gress through the interior of the kingdom, they 
““P* might with ease have atchieved the great object 
of the expedition, and have effected a junction 
with the King of Navarre. Chatillonj son to 
the celebrated Coligni, who inherited no in¬ 
considerable portion of his father’s military 
talents, having been detached to meet and con¬ 
duct them, earnestly exhorted the leaders to 
advance towards the sources of the Loire, and 
to cross the river without delay. But neither 
Dhona, nor any of the other chiefs, were pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient authority to enforce so sa¬ 
lutary a counsel. The various and discordant 
parts of the army, far from being impelled by 
religious zeal or enthusiasm, were animated by 
no common sentiment, except the desire of 
plunder. They dreaded the rugged and moun¬ 
tainous countries, through which they most 
of necessity pass, in order to avail themselves 
nUscoD- of Chatillon’s advice : and, seduced by the de¬ 
duct and fenceless, as well as fertile nature of the pro- 
vinces which extend from the limits of Cham¬ 
pagne, 
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p^ne, quite to the gates of Orleans and Chartres j chap. 
they demanded to be led into districts abound* . . 

ing with provisions, and rich in the oppor- ijij. 
tunities of pillage. To this injudicious measure, 
was entirely to be attributed their subsequent 
destruction. The Duke of Guise, well informed 
of their internal disputes, vigilant to take every 
advantage of their errors, and revolving in his 
mind the means of attacking them when too 
far engaged to retreat, continued to keep them 
constantly in sight. They were nevertheless 
sustained by the fallacious expectation, that the 
King would still ultimately declare in their 
favdr. But, when they beheld Henry himself, Periiou* 
at the head of a second army, occupy the banks 
of the Loire for a considerable extent, and 
take the most active measures to preclude them 
from entering Touraine, in which province they 
hoped to dnd a means of passing the river; 

Aeir consternation exceeded any limit. Such 
was their perilous and almost desperate si¬ 
tuation, at the period when in another quarter 
of the kingdom, the affairs of the Hugonots 
were completely re-established by the valor, 
talents, and fortune of the King of Navarre." 

The victory of Coutras, which produced so Battle of 
beneficial a change, was however principally 
due to the temerity and imprudence of th$ 

Duke of Joyeuse. That favorite, whose pre¬ 
sumptuous ambition prompted him to hazard a 

® Mezerai^ vol.ix. p. 317—3*0. Davila', p. 637—64^ De 
TIAHI9 voL X. p. D’Aub. voi. iii. p. 6a and 63. . 
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CHAP, general engagement; unwilling to divide the 
. . honor of the day with Matignon, who was 

istj. hastening to reinforce him; and conddent in 
the numbers, as well as in the quality of his 
troops; felt no other apprehension, except that 
the enemy would not wait for his approach. 
But the King of Navarre, far from avoiding 
an action, having assembled a small body of 
hardy and experienced veterans, crossed the 
river Dordogne; and the two armies faced each 
other, near the town of Goutras in Guienne. 
The contrast which they exhibited, appeared 
not less singular, than was presented in anti¬ 
quity,' by the Persians and Macedonians, when 
Aipectof they met in the plains of Issus. Among the 
. royal forces, every display of inagnificeoce and 
luxury was visible: while the Protestants, cased 
in armour, rusty and defaced by the inclemency 
of the weather, exhibited a martial and rugged 
appearance. Nor was the arrogance and want 
of subordination among the Catholic troops, 
less forcibly opposed to the discipline and 
severe obedience enforced by the Hugonots. 

Oc- 'j'he effect corresponded to these causes; and 
tober. i • L -j 

never was triumph more rapid, or more corn- 

pleat, than that which took place at Goutras. 
Above two thousand of the royalists were left 
dead upon the .field ; and all the baggage, ar¬ 
tillery, and standards, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. 

Victory of Joyeuse himself, after haviqg displayed the 
greatest personal courage, was put to death, 
although he offered a prodigious sum to ob¬ 
tain his ransom. The Protestants, incense^ 
13 at 
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at the recent slaughter of their comrades in C H A p. 
Poitou, long refused to grant quarter; and it . ^ 
required all the exertions of the King of Na- ijt;. 
yarre, to stop the carnage. His humanity to* 

'wards the vanquished, and peculiarly to the 
prisoners who remained in his possession, ap¬ 
peared not less conspicuous than his valor du¬ 
ring the action, and drew eulogiums even from 
his enemies. The victory was rendered more 
memorable and conspicuous, from its having 
been the only advantage obtained by the Hu- 
gonots in the field, during the course of more 
than twenty.seven years, ever since the conspi¬ 
racy of Amboise, and the commencement of the 
civil wars. Henry received the intelligence of 
the defeat at Coutras, not only without any 
emotions of concern, but rather with sentiments 
of pleasure. He wished indeed tq compel the Sentimenta. 
King of Navarre to accept the conditions which 
had been tendered him; but was no way desir- e^’» 
ous of his destruction, or of any event that could defeat and 
augment the power of their common enemies. ** 

The spoils of Joyeuse served to decorate his 
rival, who obtained from the King the govern¬ 
ment of Normandy, and the post of high-ad- 
miral, in addition to all his other dignities; 
notwithstanding the importunities and soli¬ 
citation of Guise, who vainly exerted himself 
to obtain the latter employment for Brissac, 
one of his own adherents. To these ample gra¬ 
tifications, Henry’s profusion, which seemed to 
know no bounds, added the governments of 
Saintonge ;ind Angoumois; donations only 

cal- ’ 
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CHAP, calculated to encrease the general detestation, 
in which Epernon was held by all the adherents 
jjgj, of the family of Lorrain. ** 

King«f Scarcely any advantage resulted to the Ger- 
™ans and Switzers, from so brilliant a victory 
to Ga*. obtained by the King of Navarre. That prince, 
unable to retain under his banners, the troops, 
with whom he had conquered; or to prevent 
the nobility and gentry who voluntarily adhered 
to him, from withdrawing to their castles; in¬ 
stead of advancing towards the Loire, as might 
have been expected, immediately returned into 
Gascony. Perhaps, his attachment to the 
Countess of Grammont, at whose feet, in the 
spirit of chivalry, ]ie deposited the trophies of 
his valor; and the facility with which, at every 
period of his life, he sacrificed his interests and 
bis duties, to the allurements of gallantry j 
might have had a share in impelling him to 
adopt a conduct, by which his glory was not a 
little obscured. His retreat proved destructive 
to the foreign army condu 3 ;ed by Dhona, for 
whose extrication from their augmenting diffi¬ 
culties, the greatest exertions would not have 
been more than sufficient; and who, thus aban¬ 
doned to their fate, could neither proceed with 
Sttteof confidence, nor retire with safety. Embar- 
the Ger- rassed with plunder, incommoded by a prodi- 
iiunann7. quantity of baggage, and diminished by 

diseases resulting from their intemperance ) they 

9 jyAuh. Yol. iii. p. 48—-58* Mezerai, voL ix. p, 320—-3aa* 
De toI* x. p. DatUa^ p. 646—-651. 
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no longer inspired the terror which had pre- chap. 
ceded and accompanied their first entrance into ■ . 

France. As they continued their march, va- 1587. 
rious bodies of troops, commanded by the 
princes of Lorrain, or led by the King in per¬ 
son, straitened their quarters, and augmented 
their distress. The Duke of Guise, anxious They»re 
to engross the whole reputation resulting from 
their defeat, exerted equal vigilance in disco- Duke of 
vering, as he did promptitude in profiting of 
their errors. While on one hand, he constantly 
placed himself between the enemy and the city 
of Paris, with a view to prevent their approach¬ 
ing the capital; he, on the other, waited to 
seize the first favourable opportunity of attack¬ 
ing them with advantage. Fortune soon pre¬ 
sented him the occasion; and he instantly em¬ 
braced it, in contradiction to the cautious ad¬ 
vice of the Duke of Mayenne, who was not 
induced without reluctance, to commit the for¬ 
tune of their family to so imminent a hazard. 

Having obtained information that a consider- andde- 
able number of the French and German cavalry « 
were lodged at the town of Vimory, he caused 
them to be surrounded during the night; and agUiOct. 
after an obstinate resistance, during which, 

Dhona, their commander, escaped with diffi¬ 
culty, his troops were either routed or put to 
the sword.’ 

Notwithstanding this partial defeat, which Thejrttai 
inspired the troops of “ the League” with as 

the Louie. 

• DeThoUi Tolx. p«42w-»45. p.65X'^656* 
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CHAP, much confidence, as it diminished the ard<n’ 
^ ^ , of the confederates; the latter continued to 
ijg;. advance, in hopes of penetrating through the 
intermediate provinces, to the banks of the 
Loire, and passing it near the town of Saumur. 
Their courage was besides not a little revived 
by the junction of the Prince of Conti, Francis 
of Bourbon, a younger son of Louis, Prince of 
Cond6, who fell at the battle of Jarnac. His 
high quality, and proximity of blood to the 
King of Navarre, sufficiently demonstrated the 
interest which he took in their success. His 
arrival was celebrated by festivities and testimo- 
nies of public joy, which became further aug¬ 
mented on the intelligence of the victory ob¬ 
tained at Coutras. But, all these premature de- . 
monstrations of satisfaction, were speedily suc¬ 
ceeded by a total reverse. Dhona having im¬ 
prudently quartered a part of his forces in the 
little town of Auneau, where they remained 
during some days, for the purpose of recovering 
from their fatigues} Guise, who had encamped 
in the vicinity, at Dourdan, found means to 
Defeat of corrupt the governor of the fortress. In con- 
sideration of a sum of money, he promised to 
Amuau. admit the Duke’s troops^ through the castle 
itself, and the enterprize was executed with 
the most complete success. The enemy, un¬ 
prepared for defence, and unapprehensive of' 
34th No- danger, were invested on every side, attacked, 
.and cut to pieces, before they could make any 
effectual resistance. Two thousand Germans 
perished in the action, Dhona, having ef¬ 
fected 
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/ected bis escape, as he had before done at C- H a p. 
Vimory, at the head of a small body of cavalry, ^ ^ 
safely reached the other divisions of his army, ist7i 
who were stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Auneau. He instantly drew them up in order 
of battle, and urged them to attack the vic» 
t(H^, during the security of their recent tri.; 
umph. The French auxiliaries, commanded 
by Chatillon, joined him in these entreaties, 
and represented to them the facility of the 
attempt. But, no arguments could prevail 
on the Switzers and Germans. Struck with 
terror, they refused to be led against an 
enemy who had twice surprized and defeated 
them, nor were any efforts effectual to van- 
quish their repugnance. Retreat, or more pro. 
perly, flight became unavoidable, accompanied ' 
with all the calamities inseparable from a dis¬ 
pirited army, labouring under the accumulated 
evils of famine,'cold, and sickness. The Swit- Retieat, 
zers, separating from their allies, concluded an “***5*y** 
accommodation with the Duke of Epernon, and foreign 
retired into their own country; while the Ger- 
mans, exhausted, diminished, and sinking in 
the roads, began to listen to similar proposi- 
tions. In this desperate emergency, Chatillon inefiectoai 
proposed to conduct them towards the province 
of the Vivatais; a secluded and mountainous chatmon. 
r^on, situate on the western bank of the river 
Rhone, whosje inhabitants had almost univer- 
sally embraced the doctrines of the reforms- 
tion} where be assured them that they would 
be joined by fresh troops, and would And every 
VOL. nr. R refresh- 
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CHAP, refreshment necessary to recruit their ftrce. 

^ He offered to become their gjiiide during the 
*s97 » march, which could not be an enterprize of any 
length; and he represented with energy and 
eloquence, the infallible destruction impending 
over them, if, deluded by a pretended negotia* 
tion with the Duke of Guise, ratified in the 
name of the King, they should trust to the 
mercy of ** the League,*' who had already 
thrown off all respect or obedience to the 
crown/ 

Heqniti His remonstranccs proving fruitless, and tlie 
spirit of mutiny which pervaded the army, ren¬ 
dering his stay dangerous to himself, he quitted 
the camp, attended by a few resolute and de¬ 
termined followers. Penetrating through the 
bodies of the enemy, who surrounded him on 
every side, he soon reached the provinces 
where the Hugonot forces maintained a supe- 

Capitoia. riority: while Dhona and his associates, no 
longer restrained by any considerations of na¬ 
tional honour, or even of ordinary {M‘udenoe» 
consented to evacuate the French dominions, 
with their colours furled, and escorted to the 
frontiers of the kingdom. Conditions so igno¬ 
minious, did not even secure their safe retreat; 
and the princes of Lorrain, regardless of the sti¬ 
pulations, waited for theih beyond the confines. 
In the County of Burgundy, which province was 
subject to Spain, and even in the principality of 
Montbelliard, though a portion of the German 
empire, the miserable relics of their once formi- 

*■ DavUlas p. 656—661. D« Thoa> rol.x. p.45—6o. 
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dable army, were slaughtered by the Duke of c H A p. 
Guise’s troops, or massacred by the peasants. ^ ^ 

Not satisfied with nearly exterminating them, t^s;. 
the soldiery of the Duke of Lorrain exercised 
unprecedented cruelty on the inhabitants them- 
selves of the territory of Montbelliard, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the most enormous excesses of vio¬ 
lence, rapine and bloodshed. Of near sixteen Destruc- 
thousand Germans who had entered France, 
scarcely five hundred, exhausted with fatigue, 
and almost in a state of nakedness, reached 
their own abodes in safety.' 

Henry remained meanwhile the passive spec- Conduct 
tator of a series of victoriesj which covered his 
most inveterate enemy with so much personal 
glory. He received, indeed, intelligence of 
the defeat of the Germans at Auneau, without 
manifesting any expressions of* regret; and he 
accepted graciously the trophies and standards 
sent him by the Duke of Guise: but he was 
not internally less wounded by the conviction 
that “ the League,” elevated with success, 
would soon turn their arms against himself. 

The opportunity of crushing the house of Lor- hu embais 
rain, which had presented itself, was irrecover- 
ably lost} and it seemed difScult, if not impos¬ 
sible to expect that the Duke of Guise, now 
raised above the rank of a subject, would re¬ 
main long in a state of repose. The recent 
events of the war, by an obvious and unavoid- 

• XyAubJg.voLm. p. 65—-68. Mczerai, voL ix. p. 3*3— 3 * 5 * 

De Thou, vol. x. p, 6i—63. Davila, p. 661—663. Chron. No- 
ren. vol. i. p. 37—42« Vie dTpernon, voL u p. 170-^178. * 
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c H A p. able comparison, had conduced to humble the 
crown, in the same proportion that they gave 
zV8^ strength to its enemies; and the inhablt^ts of 
Paris,, alienated more than ever from a King, 
whom they persisted to regard as secretly allied 
with the Hugonots, knew no bounds to their 
admiration ibt the deliverer and avenger of 
France. They even accused Epemon with fa¬ 
vouring the escape of the foreign army, which 
must otherwise have been completely put to the 
sword ; and they considered Henry as parti¬ 
cipating in the pretended crime of his favour- 
Hftre- ite. Under these impressions, that prince re- 
turning from the campaign, made Ins public 
sjdDe- entry into the metropolis, with the decorations 
of a conqueror: while the Duke of fjuise, re¬ 
pairing to Nancy, the capital of Lorrain, and 
summoning a counsel composed of his nearest 
friends, prepared to improve his late advan¬ 
tages, and to undertake more important enter- 
prizes against the dignity and person of his 
sovereign.' 

During 


* De ThoBt voL x. p. 

That Henry the Third not oniy expected hfs own extrication from the 
toib which " the I^eague’’ had wrapt abont him* by means of the Ger¬ 
man amiy; but* that he even favoured the progress of those invaders» 
at much at he could venture to do, consistent with his own safety; 
IK incontestable fects* There is an internal evidence of k, thro’out 
his whole conduct; in the reluctance with which he took the field; 
in the pontion which he chose, at a distance from the probable 
•eene of iMstilities, in the province of the OrleancM ^ in the cold* 
ness with which he received the intelligence of the Duke of Guise’s 
success at Viinory, and at Auneau; lastly, in the temas of 
jflation, by which he attempted, though vainly in a great measure, to 
save the remains of the Germans from the fury of the princes of 

Lonriun* 
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During the progress of so many internal events C.n A A 
which exclusively occupie<l Henry's attention, . ^ . 
he seemed to have lost sight of the forei^ ijs^. 
interests and concerns of the na^n. Sven 
the execution of his sister-in-law, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and Dowager-queen of France, which of Mary, 
took place early in the course of the year, had 


liorraln. Davila asserts its Md Da Thou inslmiatet it> thro'out 
their whole 'narration of the events of that campaign. But» if .an/ 
<loubt could remain upon the points it is completely done away hy 
the avowal of Henry himself^ in the clearest and most unequivocal 
termss contained in the curious and important dispatch of the 
English embassador at Paris^ Sir Edward Stafford^ to Queen Eli- 
aa^th» dated ^ the a5th February, 1588two months after the 
King’s return *to the capital. The letter is to be found in the 
^ Hardwick State Papers,” vol. i« page 251 to s64. In a secret 
intervi^ with the English minister, managed with utmost can- 
tion, and during the whole course of which conference there was no 
third person present, Henry unveiled his lamentable condition s be¬ 
sought Elizabeth’s friendly aid to extricate him; and particiilariy 
entreated her to exhort the King of Navarre to embrace die Catholic 
religion, as the only means to disarm and dissolve « the League.** 
He cfeaily cotifessed to Stafibrd, that he had hoped for the destruction 
cf the fan^y of Lorrain, from the invasion o{ the Germans; that in the 
expectation of this result, and from no other motive, he had decHiied 
and refused Elizabeth’s repeated offers, to stop the entrance of the 
loreignanny; and that he purposely took his own station at a dis¬ 
tance from them, and avoided to the last moment, any attack upon 
their forces, till it became impossible for him longer to adhere to such 
a line of conduct. He, bitterly^ and with expressions of indignation, 
reprobated thrir cowardice or incapacity, in not demolishing the feeble 
army, commanded by the Dukes ^ Onise and Mayennc; or at least, 
in not eivaging and desolating, as they might have done, the estates 
and territories of all the adherents of " the League;” who must in 
such case have had recourse to his intarpositimi, to rescue them ftom 
total ruin. He claimed notwithstanding, the merit of having saved 
those of the Germans who escaped, by the treaty which the Duke of 
Epemon concluded, for their safe return into their own country* 
No state paper, published in the present century, merits more atten¬ 
tion, or lays open so much of the private^lings of Henry with 
spect in th? Duke of Ou iset as this dispatch from Staffind to £Ii^ 
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CHAP, been swallowed up in his own immediate em- 

^ VI’ barrassments. The intimate connexion of re- 
zjS;. ligion, consanguinity, and friendship subsisting 
between that unfortunate princess, and • the 
family of Guise, from which she descended on 
her mother’s side; necessarily diminished, if 
it did not totally extinguish, the interest which 
he might otherwise have felt in her misfor¬ 
tunes; and it was doubted whether, the inter¬ 
cession made in her behalf by Bellievre, the 
French embassador at London, originated in 
real affection and sympathy, or was only a 
well acted piece of state dissimulation. It is 
certain that the remonstrance neither molli¬ 
fied Elizabeth, nor protracted the destiny of 
the Scottish Queen. In the af^irs of the 
Dutch Netherlands, which, Leicester, the Eng¬ 
lish commander, had embroiled, while at the 
same time he greatly injured the reputation 
of the United States; the King of France, in 
contradiction to every principle of policy, and 
even to the dictates of self-preservation, took 
no part. He appeared to view with the same 
indifference, the vast preparations making in 
the ports of Spain and Portugal, where Philip 
the Second had long been occupied in fitting 
out his invincible Armada, designed for the 
conquest of England. 
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CHAP. VIL 

ISiaie of IPrance after ike drfeat of the Germans* — Pro* 
ceedingB ^ the princes of Ijorrain* — Death of the 
Prince of Condi. — Conspiraeies against Henry* — 

Arrival if the Duke of Guise at Paris* — Insurrection^ 

— Flight if the King* — Negotiations* — Treaty be* 
tween Henry and the Duke if Guise* — Convocation ef 
the Statesrgeneral f France at Blois* — Henry deter* 
mines to assassinate the Duke of Guise* — Measures 
adopted for its execution* — Assassination if the Duke 
and the Cardinal of Guise* 

OUCH was the critical situation to which the c H A P. 
^ affiurs of France were now reduced, that it . ^ j 
became evident, some great convulsion must i^si. 
speedily follow the late events. The invasion of sute^f 
foe Germans, which if it had been conducted 
with vigor and capacity, must have driven foe 
fiuniiy of Guise to implore the protection of 
Henry; bad, in consequence of the errors and 
misfortunes of the expedition, thrown a prodi* 
gious weight into the opposite scale. Ipstead 
of advancing to form a junction with them, as 
had been concerted, the King of Navarre, terri* 
fied at the itttelligence of their repeated defeats, 
and expecting the united forces of the crown 
and of ♦* the League,” to overwhelm him; 
retired for protection, notwithstanding his re¬ 
cent victory at Coutras, over Joyeuse, to the 
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city of Rochelle, the asylum and bulwark of 
the Hugonots, Henry, who had only acted a 
negative part in the operations of the late cam* 
paign, and who had derived from .it neither 
security nor reputation, returned to a capital 
where his person and his dignity were equally 
exposed to perpetual insult. The populace, 
more than ever intoxicated with admiration of 
the Duke of Guise, to whose valor and mili¬ 
tary skill, the expulsion of the foreign army 
from the French territory was exclusively due, 
felt an augmented alienation and contempt for 
their sovereign. All the treasonable machina¬ 
tions and conspiracies, which had been in some 
measure suspended, while the event of the 
recent transactions remained uncertain, were 
renewed without apprehension of punishment. 
The King, agitated with continual fears, dis¬ 
trustful of his ministers, doubtful of the ad¬ 
herence or sincerity even of bis own mother, 
who indirectly favoured the house of Lorrain, 
and no longer able to fix on any system which 
promised him a probable, or speedy .extrication 
from his embarrassments; remained unaccount¬ 
ably inactive and supine,'at a moment which 
demanded the utmost energy and decision. 

On the other hand. Guise, conscious, of his 
present advantages, prompt to improve them, 
and inclined from his character to embrace the 
most adventurous or daring expedients for tiie 
completion of all his projects, proceeded ia> 
stantly to ayail himself of his augmented na¬ 
tional consideration. In an assembly composed 

of 
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ef the members of his family, it was determined, chap, 
notwithstanding the reluctance manifested by . . 

some of Uiem, who vrere inclined to more cau> 
tkrns or moderate counsels; that an attack '^*™*^* 
should be immediately made cm the capital and 
territories of the Duke of Bouillon. That 
Prince was lately deceased at Geneva, without 
leaving male issue; and as his contracted domi> 
nions devolved to his sister, whose youth and 
sex disqualified her for making any vigorous 
defence, the occasion of invading them, appear¬ 
ed too favourable to be neglected. They i^e- Petition, 
solved at the same time, to present a new peti- 
tion to Henry, in the name and on behalf of by «the 
** the League,” by which he was entreated to 
unite himself in closer tyes, with a confederacy 
formed for his destruction. The articles con¬ 
tained various requisitions, all calculated to de- 
<grade the throne, and to elevate on its ruins, 
tiie house of Guise. They demanded the esta¬ 
blishment of the holy office of the inquisition; 
the extirpation of heresy; the cession of new 
places of security, and the confirmation of 
those towns or fortresses already held by the 
adherents of ** the League;” together with 
the formation of an army, to be maintained and 
paid by the King, in order to prevent the re¬ 
turn of the Germans into France. Insolent 
and exorbitant as these propositions appeared, 
they were not rejected .by Heniy; who fearful He eiud« 
of refusing his assent to them, only sought by 
evasion and delays, to elude their accomplish¬ 
ment : 
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CHAP, ment: while the emissaries of the Guises, scat* 
tered over the metropolis, already began to re- 
ijss. duce into order, the tumultuous and discordant 
parts of which the faction was composed, and 
to prepare matters for the final catastrophe. * 
The affiurs of the Hugonots, involved in dis> 
tress by the defeat of the Germans, were ren* 
dered still more gloomy at this period, by the 
unexpected loss of one of their principal chiefit 
Heath of and supports. Henry, Prince of Conde, after 
rfCond^ having successfully encountered every danger 
jth March, in the field, was carried oft by a death no less 
Sut|Mioos sudden than tragical. Incontestable symptoms 
ofpMaon. of poison appeared during the progress of his 
disease, as well as subsequent to his dissolution^ 
Suspicions, apparently too well authenticated, 
fell upon the Princess his wife, who was seized 
and imprisoned by order of the magistrates of 
the town of St. John d’Angely in Saintooge, 
. the scene of the whole transaction. Her state 
of pregnancy, and the birth of a son, whom she 
brought into the world six months subsequent 
to her husband’s decease; rather than any 
proofs of her innocence which were produced, 
preserved her from a more severe enquiry and 
punishment. She was, notwithstanding, de¬ 
tained in confinement abmre six years. Bril- 
laud, one of the Prince’s domestics; convicted 
of having been accessmy to. his death, was tom 
Hisdu* in pieces by wild horses. Almost, all the qualities 

meters 

^ De Tkoiiy Davila^ ps 669 « 
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tvliich can combine to form an exalted, rather c h a k 
than an amiable character, met in the Prince , j 
of Cond 4 . Exempt from the irregularities and 
gallantries of his cousin, the King of Navarre, 

Cond6 equalled him in valor, humanity, affii- 
bility, prudence, and liberality. Unfortunate 
in all his military enterprizes, banished to an 
obscure place in a distant province beyond the 
Loire, ejected from his government of Picardy, 
neglected by his sovereign, persecuted by the 
Catholics, driven during the fury of civil war, 
in which scene he had been nourished from his 
infancy, to the severest extremities of poverty, 
exile, and hardship; his fortitude raised him 
above so many misfortunes, but could not sur* 
mount his evil destiny. He expired in the 
vigor of his age, at thirty-five years; and the 
intelligence of his melancholy fate excited va¬ 
rious, as well as contradictory emotions. Tlie DiAroit 
King of Navarre, who bewailed his loss, under- 
took to avenge it, by a rigorous prosecution u, dntiu 
^f his murderers. Henry, occupied in celebrat¬ 
ing the funeral of his late favourite, Joyeuse, 
and surrounded on every side with dangers 
that menaced his own safety, scarcely appeared 
sensible to so afiecting an event. Tbe Pari¬ 
sians, by whom the Prince was detested, on ac¬ 
count of his zealous adherence to the reformed 
religion, made public rejoicings to commemo¬ 
rate his death: while the Duke of Guise, mind¬ 
ful of the uncertainty of human fiffiiirs, and 
who knew how to esteem the virtues even of 

an 
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CHAP, a*' encriiy, shed tears on receiWng the iiifor- 
mation, and gave pi'oofs of the most unfeigned 
concern. 

~ ^ Meierai, vol.ix. pojo ant! 331. De Thou, vol.x. p. 241— 

947. Letters of Henry the Fourth, m Voltaire, vol.z« pta3a— 

2135* ^ Bouillon, voL i* p. 408* Mem. p. ser. a I’His. dc 

France, p* 143, a44* D*Aub. His* tJniy.T. iii. p. 7a. 

The Prince of Conde’s death is not to be ranked among those pro- 
blematic*!], and uncertain accounts of poison, with which every his¬ 
tory abounds, and which may frequently be attributed to malignity 
or credulity. By the unanimous, and undisputed testimony of all 
the contemporary writers, the Prince died of poison t but it it more 
difficult to determine, on whom principally falls the guilt of so atro¬ 
cious a crime* Brillaud, who was executed, shewed marks of insa¬ 
nity ; and his deposition, at De Thou asserts, was obscure or defective 
in many particulars. Belcastel, page of the Princess of Conde, and 
a valet de chambre, were accused of having administered the potion, 
which caused his death. They fled, and the former escaped out of 
France; but the valet was srized at Poitiers, and brought to St* John 
d’Angely* It was pretended that the page had been criminally inti¬ 
mate with the Princess; and that she was pregnant by him, at the 
time of her husband’s death. The King of Navarre, who repaired 
immediately in peribii to St. John d’Angely, and who nuist have 
known every circumstance which could elucidate the transaction, ex¬ 
pressly accuses the Princess of being privy to, and an accomplice in 
the Pnnee’s death. His letters on the subject are still in existence. 

De Thou, who wrote under the reign of Henry the Fourth, at a > 

period of time when the Princess was declared to be absolved from 
the imputadoo, speaks guardedly respecting her; but his opinion of 
her guilt, is evidently to be perceived* Mezerai positively asserts it, 
at a ^ater distance of time* In 1596, about eight years after her 
husband’s death, she was liberated by order of Henry the Fouith, 
and all the proceedings against her were burnt, as having been in¬ 
formal, and contrary to the privileges of her rank* But L’Etoile, in 
his ^ Journal d’lfonry trois,” a contemporary work, makes no scru¬ 
ple of naming the Princess, at the person at whose instigation Bel¬ 
castel poisoned the Prince* Her pregnancy, and her ^ving been 
delivered of a male child, probably conduced to the favourable ter- 
minatum of the judicial prosecution instituted against her* She did 
not bring that son into the world, till the ist September, 1588, near 
tlx calendar months subseqipeot to her husband’s decease* He after¬ 
wards became Prince of CMdd, by. the name of Henry the Second, 
and was father to the great Conde, so celebrated jn the histoty of 
France, undw Louis the Fourteenth* 

These 
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These generous, but transitory sensations chap. 
of commiseration or sympathy, were speedily . . 

obliterated by the great and hazardous expe< Z5SS. 
riment which he was at length about to make 
m his own person, pn the success of which ludonof 
depended his glory, his fortune, and his life, 

Having dispatched a' number of able and ex- j^prii.* 
perienced o£Bcers to Paris, who might form 
the necessary dispositions previous to his im¬ 
mediate appearance} and having stationed five 
hundred cavalry under the command of the 
Duke of Aumale, in the neighbouring towns; 
he advanced to Gonesse, a village in the vici¬ 
nity of the capital, with intention to enter the 
suWbs. But, information being brought him, 
that the King had caused a body of four thou¬ 
sand Switzers to approach the metropolis; the 
Duke, terrified at this measure, and apprehen¬ 
sive of being arrested, returned to Soissons. 

His adherents, nevertheless, continued their 
plots against Henry’s person; and although 
constantly discovered, yet, as no exertion was 
made to seize and bring them to punishment, 
their audacity continually encreased by impu¬ 
nity. At the head of the most inveterate ene- Projects of 
roies of the King, might be* accounted the 
Duchess of Montpensier, sister to the Duke of Montpen- 
Guise, married to a collateral prince of the 
royal blood. Irritated by some sarcastic and 
humiliating disclosures which Henry had made 
of her personal defects, she determined on re¬ 
venge, and her implacable spirit animated the 
Parisians to the most desperate enterprizes. It 
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CHAP, was finally resolved to attack tiie Louvre by 
■ —. force, to cut in pieces the guards^ and to ina- 
X58S. prison the King. When this plan became im> 
sxdAinii, practicable, in consequence of the precautions 
which had been taken upon Pooiaiii’s former 
deposition; a new project was set on foot', to 
seize him on his return from the castle of Vin¬ 
cennes, at which time he was usually accom¬ 
panied only by a few of his guards. Henry 
received intimation of the design; and having 
sent to Paris for an escort of cavalry, was by 
them conducted in safety through the city. 
Alarm of Driven to despair by so many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, expecting hourly that vengeance would 
overtake them, and unable longer to retain his 
numerous adherents who clamorously demand¬ 
ed to be employed; the chiefs of the enter- 
prize sent a messenger to the Duke of Guise, 
imploring him as he valued the safety of all 
those individuals who had embarked with him 
in the same common cause, net to delay his 
instant return to the capital. * 

Henrypro. This event had long been foreseen by the 
Mbit*the King, as equally probable, and alarming in its 
Guiw” consequences. With a view to prevent it, he 
^mcom- condescended to an act unbecoming the raa- 
rif j®sty of the throne, by dispatching Bellievre, 
one of his ministers, to Soissons, where the 
Duke then resided, together with the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, and his principal adherents.- Bel- 
li^vre’s message seemed rather to deprecate,. 

® Daviltp p. 66^—67^ and 678. De Thou^ yoU x. p.a47— 
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than to prohibit his arrival; and Henry adopt- chap. 
fid the language of supplication, instead of ^ , 

using the requisition of authority. Far from 1588. 
yielding obedience to the royal injunction, the 
Duke in turn had recourse to complaints and 
to excuses; leaving it uncertain whether he 
would obey, or whether it was his intention to 
disregard the order. New messengers were 
therefore sent to him froni court, to reiterate 
the prohibition. But Guise, who had already 
embraced the final determination of appearing 
in person, either to extricate, or to perish with 
his friends' in the metropolis, contrived to 
elude the orders,' by taking another road. £n..9t|iMay. 
tering Paris with only seven attendants, he 
alighted at the residence of the Queen-mother; 
who, amazed, and almost overcome by so un¬ 
expected a visit, betrayed her concern, not¬ 
withstanding the eitpressions of satisfaction 
vdth .which she endeavoured to conceal her 
emotions. She instantly informed the King of 
his arrival, signifying at the same time her in- 
tention of bringing the Duke to pay his re¬ 
spects to Henry at the Louvre. 

That infatuated Prince, who had always de- Indetlsion 
£eived himself by an opinion that Guise would 
not presume, in contradiction to so many ex- 
pres^ons of his pleasure, to insult him in his 
own palace, was unable to resolve on the man¬ 
ner of the Duke's reception and treatment. In 
a hasty and disorderly consultation, held du¬ 
ring the short interval which elapsed between 
the intelligence of his intended approach, and 

his 
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CHAP, his actual appearance, various propositions were 
1 -‘ . If debated among the ministers. It was even 

agitated, to put him to death in the closet 
where Henry meant to give him audience, and 
the King did not appear to be averse from so 
violent an expedient: but the more tinrid, or the 
more prudent part of his council, induced him 
to reject the advice. Meanwhile Guise, con¬ 
ducted by Catherine of Medicis, and followed 
by an immense crowd who pressed to give him 
marks of their attachment or devotion, pro- 
Reception ceeded on foot towards the Louvre. As he 
' ^ Sr** along, the inhabitants of the metropolis^ 

Parisian*, peculiarly the female part of the population, 
loaded him with benedictions, and expressed the 
most unbounded veneration or affection for his 
person. The affability and popularity of his de¬ 
portment confirmed his empire over the people, 
and' rendered them capable of making every 
Sacrifice or exertion, to secure his safety. He 
was notwithstanding appalled at his entrance 
into the court of the Louvre, when he found 
himself enclosed between the Switzem of the 
. royal guard, the archers, and other soldiers, 
drawn up with Grillon at their head, one of 
the most intrepid individuals of that period, 
who received him in deep silence. 

HisTisitto Henry’s reception of the Duke wsw eotd and 
Henry. even angry; nor did he seem to be either mol¬ 
lified br convinced by the excuses which were 
offered to justify so daring a measure. Guise, 
apprehensive of being detained, conscious that, 
he was in the power of a sovereigu whom he- 

ha^ 
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had insulted and incensed, surrounded by ene- c H a p. 
mies, and aware that every moment of his stay ^ 
might endanger his retreat; shortened the in- 1588. 
terview by'pretending fatigue, and withdrew 
unmolested, from the royal presence *. The Demand* 
two succeeding days were passed in continual ®^®’*‘*** 
negotiations, which only proved their mutual 
distrust. A long conversation afterwards took 
place at the Queen-mother’s palace, between 
the King and the Duke; where the latter, no 
longer restrained by the prudential considera¬ 
tions which had influenced his conduct while 
in the Louvre, manifested his pretensions with¬ 
out disguise. They were so extensive and in¬ 
solent, that, disposed as the King was to make 
numerous sacrifices in order to obtain peace, 
he rejected them, and prepared for his de¬ 
fence. But, after having allowed his enemies 
to gain' possession of the capital, to inflame 
the minds of the people, and to make provi¬ 
sion of arms, leaders, and every requisite for 
commencing active war, it was not easy to re¬ 
duce tkem again within the limits of submis¬ 
sion. Warned by the same vigilant and faith- Henry b- 
ful spy who had so often given him informa- 
tion, that nocturnal meetings were held at the troop* iot* 
Duke of Guise’s house, where the conspira- 
tors were deliberating to proceed to the last 
extremities of violence and rebellion; he issued 
orders to introduce four thousand Switzers, 
under the command of Biron, and a consider- 

< Daiala, p. 679—^8. De Thou, voL x. p. »SS‘^SS' 
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CHAP, able^ number of his guards, who had been pre* 

. , viously quartered in the villages near Paris. 

1588. They entered early in the mprning, were met • 
nth May. |jy Henry in person at the gates, and marched 
to occupy the principal squares or places in 
the metropolis, without opposition. 

Hiareso- Such was the constemation occasioned by 
Awfc**”' the.arrival and entrance of the royal forces, 
and so unprepared were the inhabitants for 
effectual resistance, t^at if vigorous measures 
bad been pursued, before the first itnpressions 
of terror had subsided, the King might have 
disarmed, or rendered himsClf master of the 
city. But, the same pusillanimous and timid 
policy, which had enabled “ the League** to 
continue their operations for many successive 
years against the crown, rendered ineffectual 
the only effort exerted fijr its preservation. 
The exhortations of Catherine of Medicis, 
who was inclined to favour the Guises, and 
anxious to prevent a rupture j strengthened by 
the advice of Villequier, governor of Paris; 
induced Henry to issue peremptory orders to 
the commanders of the troops recently station¬ 
ed, enjoining them to use no violence, but to 
remain entirely on the defensive. Encouraged 
by the tame and passive behaviour of the soldiery, 
and passing rapidly from the extreme of fear, 
to that of insolence; the people, after sotile 
hours, began to assemble tumultuously in large 
insutrec- bodies. Conducted and directed by the officers 
don rf the the Duke of Guise had purposely scatter- 

ed among them, while he himself affected to re* 
main quiet within his house, the populace drove 

the 
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the Switzers and guards from all their posts, chap. 
At the same time advancing, as the others re- . ^ 

tired, they placed Barricadoes at the end of i^gt. 
every street, stretched chains across, and se¬ 
cured their acquisition. ‘ 

On the first intelligence received at court, Tiie7b«r>. 
that the citizens having shut up their shops, 
and rung the alarm bells, had collected, with 
intent to oppose the troops, Henry sent direc¬ 
tions to Grillon to occupy certain places, cal¬ 
culated to give him possession of the quarter 
in which the Duke of Guise resided; and from 
whence an insurrection was most to be appre¬ 
hended. But the order arrived too late: the 
royal forces, restrained from resistance by the 
prohibition issued to fire upon the inhabitants, 
were already surrounded, and equally incapable 
of moving forwards, or of effecting their re¬ 
treats while the Barricadoes advancing regu¬ 
larly, were pushed within a few paces of the 
Louvre, in the face of the body guard. Con¬ 
tent with obliging the native French troops to 
extinguish their matches, and to ground their 
arms, the populace spared their persons. But 
the Switzers, more obnoxious, as foreigners and 
mercenaries, being assaulted, were plundered j 
and near forty of them were put to the sword. 

During so disgraceful a proceeding, the King, Dangerou* 
invested in the palace of the Louvre, the gate *^"*1 
of which was defended by about five hundred aUon^r'^* 
gentlemen and soldiers; besieged by his own King* 
Subjectsexpecting every moment to be at- 

^ DayiU} p« 684—690. De Thou^ voLx. p.a56«—t6o. 
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CHAP, tacked, and afraid of exposing his person to 
. _j the insults of a furious and exasperated mob; 

1588. remained in a situation equally perilous and- 
ignominious. The Marshals Biron and d’Au- 
mont having ventured to harangue the people, 
and t© persuade them to disperse, were saluted 
with several musket balls; aud the King, in¬ 
capable of long resistance, might be considered 
as at the mercy of the insurgents. In every 
part of this memorable convulsion, we are in¬ 
voluntarily led to contemplate the striking simi¬ 
larity between the lath of May, 1588, and the 
loth of August, 1792. The sovereign, on both 
occasions, was besieged in' his palace. But 
Henry the Third, passive and yielding as he 
'was, yet could exert some energy of character, 
when impelled by necessity. Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, more tame or inert, suffered himself 
without an effort, to be conducted with his Queen 
and children, from the Tuilleries to the Temple, 
and to the Guillotine. 

Conduct No triumph could be more complete on the 
Duke of of Duke of Guise; who, if he had pro- 

Guise. fited of the ardor of the Parisians, might, either 
by force or by negotiation, have instantly seized 
on the person of Henry himself. But, unpre¬ 
pared or unwilling to proceed to the last extre¬ 
mity against his sovereign,he preferred a different 
mode of action. Quitting his house, in which 
he had hitherto chosen to remain, as a passive 
spectator of the commotion, he appeared in the 
streets on horseback, unarmed, with only a 
truncheon in his hand. His voice and pre¬ 
sence instantly suspended the tumult. Satisfied 

with 
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with having excited the rage of the Parisians, CHAP, 
and directed it against the King, he checked . . 

and controuled its further progress. As he 1588. 
proceeded through the different quarters of the 
city, he caused the royal troops, who were lace, 
every where disarmed, to be set at liberty, and 
conducted in safety back to the Louvre, bare- 
headed, their arms trailed along the ground. 

But, attentive, while he gave this proof of 
his unlimited ascendant over the people, to 
secure the great object of his exertions; he 
commanded the Barricadoes to be maintained, 
and the most vigilant watch to be observed, in 
order to prevent the King’s escape. 

Under these distressful circumstances, that NegotU< 
prince had recourse to his usual expedient, of 
negotiation. Catherine of Medicis, continuing dowager, 
to mediate, visited the Duke of Guise, arid ^^G"**** 
endeavoured to accommodate matters between 
them. The populace, masters of the capital, 
would riot even permit her to pass through the 
intermediate streets, in her coach; and she was 
reduced to the humiliating necessity of being 
carried in a chair, while the Barricadoes, which 
opened to admit her passage, were immediately 
closed behind her. Nor did she find in Guise 
any disposition to treat, except upon conditions 
too insolent to be accepted even by Henry in 
his present abject state. No alternative there* 
fore except flight, was left him j which might 
speedily become impracticable, if the Louvre, 
pressed in front, and destitute of provisions to 
hold out against the besiegers, should be in- 
.8 3 vested 
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CHAP, vested from behind, towards the open country. 
j After a night of irresolution and alarm, the King 
158S. determined on quitting his palace, in order to 
effect his escape : while the Queen-mother re¬ 
turning a second time to the Duke of Guise, at¬ 
tempted to prevail on him to mollify the terms 
demanded by him on the preceding day. Hen¬ 
ry’s departure was accelerated by the intelligence 
which he received, that measures were taken 
for surrounding him; and that eight thousand 
men were dready on their march to cut off his 
retreat, while an attack was to be made at the 
same time upon the palace by the Parisians. 
lathMay. Terrified at the prospect of remaining a pri- 
soner in the hands of his revolted subjects, he 
quitted the Louvre; and having mounted on 
horseback, attended only by a few gentlemen, 
he took the road to Chartres, where be arrived 
on the following day. His courtiers, many of 
the principal magistrates, and the great officers 
-of the crown, followed him in the utmost con¬ 
fusion. ' 

Such 

^ De ThoUf vol. x. p. Dxribif 69X— >698# Chroiu 

Koven* voL i« p. 46^49* Memoiret de-Chivemyp ikoL u p# xo^a-r 
108. L’Etoilea Jour. p. a44-*446» Menraii voLix* p*33««—336^ 
jyAubig. Htft. Univ. vol.iii. p* 7a-— 77. 

Of all tlie contemporary hUtoriaas who have related ^he circuip- 
ttances attending the Duke of Oiiiae’s arrival at Puisy the day of the 
Barricadoes) and the fl^ht of Henry^ Davila is the roost roinutey most 
Interestings and perhaps the meet accurate in hU' narration. He re¬ 
counts it from high authority^ and with a peilect knoededSge of the 
facts. De Thous contains lihewiie a number of very curious parri^ 
culars. « Tliat great and virtuoos magistrate was on the spot^ an actw 
in the business^ and a spectator of the soeoet, But» Dai^t seems to. 
4 iave known more of the secret springs or motives which actuated 
Hen^’a conduct. 

Cbiveroy» 
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Such was the singular destiny of Henry the CHAP. 
Third. Elevated to the throne ofPoland by elec* . ^ 

tion, and to the crown of France by descent; 158s. 

yet, compelled to fly from the capital of each 
kingdom with precipitation, and to quit Paris, 
as he had done' Cracow, near fourteen years 
earlier, under circumstances of disgrace, of 
humiliation, or of ignominy. His departure 
was not less unpleasing to the Duke of Guise, 
who received the information, while he was still 
occupied in negotiating with the Queen>mother. 
Conscious that he had by his want of vigilance 
or foresight, allowed his prey to escape, and onth« 
aware of all the sinister consequences which 
must ensue from so irreparable a fault, he at 
first exhibited marks of surprize, and even of 
consternation. But, recovering from his first 
emotions, he prepared to avail himself of his 
victory over the crown. Paris remained com¬ 
pletely in his possession, and he lost not a mo¬ 
ment in securing so valuable. a prize. Having 


CMvtxnyf whOf from his high post of ChancelloTf must have been 
acquainted with every transaction respecting it> is short, and destitute 
of any valuable matter. He asserts that when the ICing left Paris, 
his intention was only to have gone to St. Germain; but, reflecting 
that he would not be more in safety there, than in the capital itself, 
he resolved on retiring to Chartres. It appears from L’Etoile, that 
he had not a moment to lose; and that if he had delayed his flight 
for two hours longer, it would have become impracticable. We find 
by the << Chronologie Novennaire,” that some soldiers, placed in 
the tower of Nesle, on the bank of the Seine, near the gate by which 
the King escaped, fired on him, and loaded him with the most abusive 
language. He slept in his boots, on that night, at the royal castle of 
Rambouillet, after having stationed guards on every side, to prevent 
surprise or attack. 

s 4 caused 
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CHAP, caused the Barricadoes to be removed, and rjs- 
. ^ stored universal tranquillity throughout the 

1588. city, he summoned the governor of the Bastile 
He be. to Surrender that fortress. Henry had injudi- 
twrfciously refused to entrust the defence of it to 
Bastile. Omano, a Corsican, one of his bravest and • 
most faithful officers, who had offered, on pain 
of losing his head, to maintain it till the last 
-extremity. The Bastile was immediately deli¬ 
vered up to the insurgents; and here again we 
trace the same improvidence between Henry 
and Louis. Two days afterwards, the castle 
of Vincennes followed the example. New 
municipal magistrates were elected in the 
place of those attached to the King: Guise 
took possession of the arsenal j subjected al¬ 
most all the places commanding the course of 
the rivers Seine and Marne, on which the 
metropolis principally depended for supplies of 
provisions; and omitted no precaution to en¬ 
sure the safety, while he confirmed the attach¬ 
ment of the Parisians. ‘ 

Diisoiution From the period of Henry’s flight, the royal 

he said to have ceased thro’out 
thority. France, and to have been in a great measure 
transferred to “ the League.” Driven from his 
capita], abandoned and betrayed by his minis¬ 
ters, who perceived his incurable supineness o^ 
incapacity ; divested of the sovereign authority, 
and greatly diminished even in the external 
splendor annexed to the throne; compelled not 

only to gratify his implacable enemies with 
* 

< PeThoui Tokx. OaviUi P*<^99 tnd jroo* 

every 
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every dignity and office, but to complete his c H a p. 
OM'n humiliation,by approving all their outrages; , . 

he continued merely to retain the title, without ijgg. 
exercising the functions of a king. While 
Guise, elated with his success, addressed let¬ 
ters to the various cities of the kingdom, and 
to Henry himself, justifying the late transac¬ 
tions, and applauding their motives' for taking 
up arms against him; that feeble Prince scarcely Feeble 
ventured, in his Manifesto to the nation, to ex- 
press his resentment for the injuries which he 
had sustained. Instead of assembling forces, 
and attempting to vindicate the insulted honour 
'ofhis crown, he permitted' Catherine of Me- 
dicis, who remained at Paris, to continue the 
negotiations for peace with his revolted subject* 
Insensible to the degraded situation in which 
he stood, he even prosecuted his accustomed 
pleasures, at a time that the adherents of his 
adversary rendered themaelves masters of the 
roost important fortresses of France. Epernon, 
who had been absent during the late insurrec¬ 
tion, returning from his government of Nor¬ 
mandy, met with a c(dd reception, and was 
ordered by Henry to retire to the city of An- 
gouleme. This step, whether only the result 
of dissimulation, or arising from a change of 
disposition towards hia favourite, was followed 
by a treaty with Guise. The confirmation of Treaty 
all the various acts of rebellion and usurpation, 
committed by himself and his followers; the 
addition of new cities of security, in addition 
to those already ceded to the Leaguethe 
post of commander in chief of the forces, with 

un- 
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CHAP, unlimited powers, conferred on the Duke him- 
. , self, besides the post of lord steward of the 

1588. household, which he previously enjoyed; the 
recommencement of war with the Hugonots; 
the exclusion of heretics from the succession 
to the crown; and the convocation of the states 
general in the ensuing month of October, in 
order to ratify all the preceding concessions in 
the name of the nation;—these constituted 
sistJuiy. the principal articles of the agreement accepted 
by the King. ^ 

4 th Au- So humiliating an accommodation was fol- 
Gulevi 1 ^^® arrival of Guise in perSon at 

sits Henry Cliartres, where Catherine of Medicis presented 
atChartres. him. to her son. Henry, notwithstanding all 
the recent insults received from him, exhibited 
every mark of forgiveness, and even demon¬ 
strations of affection, towards a man whom he 
justly feared,* and on whose destruction, it is 
probable that he had already determined. The 
stipulations of the late treaty having been ful¬ 
filled, though not without manifest repugnance 
on the part of the sovereign, the Duke was in¬ 
vested with his new commission as commander 
in chief, conceived in the most ample terms. 
In order persohally to gratify the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, that prelate was declared by a sepa¬ 
rate edict, to be the first prince of the royal 
blood; and as such, to be entitled to {dl the- 
privil^s or exemptions usually accorded to- 

*■ DeThou, Tok& p.3S^—3»6. Oavils; p 700 7 13. Me- 
a»keide^cvo% Toti. {>.787—749. > 

15 . tike 
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the person possessing that eminent rank. Dn- chap. 
ring the course of these interesting events, the , , 

kingdom was far from enjoying internal tran- ijgs. 
ipiillity. In Poitou, the King of NavaiTe, who 
% the death of his cousin, the Prince of Conde, military 
was compelled to assume the command of the fp«»tions 
Hugonot troops in that quarter; retook the im- ^nces.^™ 
portant post of Marans, which had fallen into July, 
the hands of the royalists: while Lesdiguieres, 
already master of Dauphin^, having joined his 
forces with La Valette, brother to Epernon, igAAu- 
who acted as lieutenant for the crown in Pro- ^ 
vence, became by the junction, superior to the 
troops of “ the League.** Epemon himself 
meanwhile, besieged in the casde of Angou- 
leme by the inhabitants, of that city, was re¬ 
duced to the last extfemitjr of famine; having 
only extricated himself from the danger, by the 
most determined courage, perseverance, and 
resources of mind. ‘ 

But, all inferior interests or concerns became P>rajecti of 
swallowed up in the conuderation of the im- 
portant transacticms which were about to com¬ 
mence at Blms. The Duke of Guise, not¬ 
withstanding his past success, regarded the 
concessions made by the King, as equally in. 
comfiete and insecure, till they were solemnly 
ratified by Uie assembly of the i^tes of France^ 
and he exerted, in person, as well as by his 
eoussaries, every endeavour to procure the 

*'De IhM* W1I.& p.and Vk <ntpeF- 

tm$ wLi. 

election 
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General^ 
at Blois. 
loth Oc-^ 
Mser. 


election of delegates favourable to his ambi¬ 
tious projects. Henry, on the other hand, 
had conceived the vain and chimerical,.hope, 
of resuming or regaining in that assembly, hiS 
antient authority. Having gi'atified the chiefs- 
of “ the League” by a compliance with all 
their demands, and by the pardon of their con¬ 
duct in the recent insurrection of Paris; he 
weakly .flattered himself that they would rest 
satisfied with their acquisitions. Rendered how¬ 
ever distrustful by his experience of the infi¬ 
delity of his ministers, whom he suspected of 
being either wholly deycrted to the Queen-' 
mother, under whose protection they had risefi 
to power; or of being secretly attached to 
th.e party of the Guises; he made a.complete 
change in the members of his cabinet. A neA^ 
administration was formed, on whose adher- 
rence he believed that he could confide; and 
Chiverny, the Chancellor, being dismissed from 
his employroeqt, was succeeded by Montholoir, 
to whom the seals were delivered. 

The convocation of the States General^ im¬ 
patiently expected by both parties, was opened 
by the King in person; who having harangued 
the three orders., met in the hall of the castle 
of Blois, exposed to them in animated colors, 
the calamities of the nation, and besought of: 
them to co-operate with him in applying in¬ 
stant and adequate remedies. In or^r at the 
same time to give an incontestable proof of bis 
sincerity in the Jate treaty with-the Duke of 
Guise, and of his Intention to execute it with 

sciru- 
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scrupulous fidelity, he swore to its observance; chap. 
caused the edict to be received as a funda- 
mental law of the state, and the oath of con- 
formity to it to be taken by every member of 
the a^embly. He nevertheless soon perceived, 
that instead of acquiring force or popularity 
by such a measure, he had only degraded, the 
throne, while.he augmented the confidence of 
his enemies. Ail the deli,berations of the States^ 
which were.directed by them, served to convince 
him that his expectations of obtaining assist¬ 
ance frp>m the representatives of the nation, 
would prove altogether delusive. The clergy, influenc* 
universally devoted to Guise, and peculiarly j>f Gui»e 
interested:in the continuance of war with the 
Hggono^ considered him as their sole pro¬ 
tector: while the delegates composing the third 
estate, amopg whom, loyalty, public spirit, and 
patriotism might have-been expected; oppress¬ 
ed by the severity, of, taxes, or corrupted by 
the, money lavishly expended to purchase their 
suffrages, received the Duke’s commands with 
implicit obedience. Among the class of nobles 
alone, Henry maintained a considerable degree 
of influence: but the crown was found too weak 
to. support a contest with the other orders, or 
to render abortive the schemes of the powerful 
faction which preponderated in every resolu¬ 
tion. ” ' 

Political reasons, as well as person^ motives, Novem- 
combined in urging the King to adopt some 

t p-;i9—7»<^ IHThoii, TOtx. p.368f-!-397* 

.. Vigo- 
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CHAP, vigorous measure for his safety and extrica- 
. tion. The Duke of Savoy, Charles Emanuel, 

1588. * prince of an aspiring mind and ambitious 

Capture of views, eucouraged by the troubles of France, 
^the*** privately connected with the Guises, and avail- 
Ottke of ing himself of so favourable an occasion, had 
attacked and conquered the Marquisate of Sa- 
luzzo; a small isolated teritory, situated among 
the mountains of the. Alps, constituting the 
last remains of the once extensive French acqui¬ 
sitions in Piedmont. Henry appeared deeply sen¬ 
sible to the injury, which on his part was unmerit¬ 
ed ; and such was the indignation manifested by 
the States, that they proceeded instantly to 
decUre war upon a prince, who had wantonly 
violated without provocation, a long establidi- 
Demands ©d peace. The three orders, instigated by the 
of the Duke of Guise, had moreover unanimously and 

State*. clamorously demanded the royal assent to a 
resolution, excluding the King of Navarre from 
his right of succession: and though Henry had 
been able to delay an immediate compliance 
with their request, yet it was evident that he 
must eventually sanction the decree. From 
every quarter he received information of the 
Duke’s treasonable designs, which had for their 
avowed object, the seizure of his person, his im¬ 
prisonment, and consequent deposition. Mar¬ 
shal d’Aumont, one of the few persons sin¬ 
cerely attached to his honor and interests, had 
warned him that not a moment was to be lost, 
as the States were already disposed to insist 
on the nomination of the Duke, to the o£ 5 ce 

of 
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of Constable of France; the powers annexed chap. 
to which high employment, would render him . . 

equally independent of, and formidable to, the 1588. 
crown. 

As if these public inducements were not con- Motives to 
sidered sufficiently powerful to propel the habi- Kng t*^ 
tual indolence of the' King, private insults and idopt vi- 
mortifications the most humiliating, were added 
by the Guises. Henry having desired to except 
the city of Orleans, from the number of places 
ceded by him to ** the League,” his wish was 
not only refused, but menaces were thrown out, 
if he should presume to insist on the propo< 
sition. The Duchess of Montpensier, his im¬ 
placable adversary, publicly exhibited the golden 
scissars which she wpre at her girdle} destined, 
as she did not hesitate declaring, to give the 
monastic tonsure to a King, whom she pro¬ 
nounced unworthy longer to wear the crown. 

Even from the adherents themsqlves of the 
family of Guise, and as it was generally be¬ 
lieved, from the Duke of Mayenne himself, 
whose moderate temper rendered him averse 
to his brother’s ambitious views; Henry had 
received advice, that a desperate measure was 
on the point of being taken against his dignity 
and liberty, if not against his life. ‘ 

Roused from his habitual apathy by so many Hemyde- 
concurring testimonies, that irresolute prince, 
driven beyond the bounds of patience, and Guise to 

be put to 
death. 

* Dayiias p« 7a6^739« De Thou^ tdL x. p. 42a-—449. Chron*. 

Nov. voUif pi 


com- 
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CHAP, compelled to have recourse to the most violent 
. remedies, in order to preserve the remains of 

1588. his authority, at length determined on imme¬ 
diate vengeance. Unable to arrest so powerful 
a criminal, surrounded by his numerous fol¬ 
lowers, or to condemn him by the customary 
forms of justice, he was necessitated to recur 
to assassination ; and having once embraced 
the resolution, it was not difficult to find in¬ 
struments for the purpose. His terrors of 
the League,” had induced him to form a 
body guard, composed principally of Gascon 
gentlemen, selected by Epernon; men desti¬ 
tute of fortune, faithful, and capable of execut¬ 
ing any enterprize. They were forty-five in 
number, commanded by Lognac, whose de¬ 
votion to his prince was unquestionable. Hav- 
He idecto ing chosen from among them nine, of whose 
intrepidity, he entertained the highest (q)inion, 
Tcngeance. Henry distributed the poniards destined for 
the act, with his own hands; stationed them in 
the apartment adjoining to his. cabinet; and 
recommended to them the preservation of his 
honor, and his crown. 

Audacity Notwithstanding the. precautions taken to 
“**■ conceal the design, indirect and ambiguous no¬ 
tifications of it were transmitted to the Duke 
of Guise, from various quarters. But, naturally 
unsusceptible of fear, and audacious even to 
temerity; too far advanced, either to retreat^ 
or to fly, without sacrificing his projects and 
his adherents; relying on the timidily or inde¬ 
cision of Henry, whom he despised ; and dis¬ 
suaded 
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suaded by the Archbishop of Lyons, one of his c H A. P. 
most confidential friends, from abandoning his ^ 
plans at the very moment of their completion, ijss. 
he disregarded all admonitions. The King hav¬ 
ing commanded his attendance, alone, with a 
view, as was pretended, to consult him on some 
afiairs of a private nature; the Duke, unac¬ 
companied by his ordinary attendants, quitted 
the chamber in which the council was assem¬ 
bled, in order to obey the injunction. At the 
instant when he entered the adjoining apart¬ 
ment, while he was in the act of lifting up the 
tapestry which covered the door of the cabinet 
where Henry stood; the gentlemen stationed 
to assassinate him, attacked him on every side. 
Overpowed by numbers, like Caesar in the Prober. 
Senate house, and incapable of making a long * 
defence, he soon fell, measured his length on.' 
the ground, and expired almost without utter., 
ing a single articulate expression. 

Such 


" Chron. Nov. vol.i. p. 103—109. L’Etoile. p.s;7— >59. 
Pe Thou, vol. X. p. 460—470, and p. 480. Davila, p. 741—747* 
Chivemyp vol. i. p. izi— 

Every particuUr of this interesting Catastrophe ia to be found in 
DaviUp L’Etoile} De Thou» and the Chronologie Novennaire.” 
They in general agree with each otherp in the leading facts. It can¬ 
not be questioned} that the Duke of Guise received repeated infor¬ 
mation of Henry’s intention to assassinate him; nor does it seem tha^ 
he altogether disbelieved or despised the admonition.: but he coul^ 
no longer retreat without disgrace and ruin. L’Etoile assertsp that 
he received no less than nine billets on the morning of his death} to 
warn him of his impending fate; and that he disregarded them aU. 
He addS} that after the Duke’s assassination} Henry advancing out of 
his closet} and regarding the dead body of bis enemy} kicked it on 
the face; exclaiming} « Mon Dieu I qu’il est grand! II paroit .eii- 
« core plus grand, mort, que vivant.” Bot these were only vulgar 

VOL. HI. T reports. 
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CHAP, • Such was the fatjJ termination of a man, who* 
. ^ . in other times, and conducted by other princi- 
1588. ples^ might have approved himself equally the 
Character, support of the throne, and the ornament of his 
country. -Nature had lavished on him many of 
the rarest and greatest endowments; peculiarly 
those which aa'e calculated to obtain, and to 
preserve, an empire over mankind. In gene¬ 
rosity, affability, and insinuation of manners, 
he exceeded any of his contemporaries. His> 
address was popular and gracious, yet dignified 
and elevated. Profuse of promises, of caresses, 
and of money, he acquired adherents- in every 
class of society. His talents for war had been 


feportt. Davilai far better informed, expressly says, that ^ the King» 
^ content with knowing that the Duke was dead, would not eveir 
^ look^upon the corpse:” and De Thou confinns it by declaring^i 
that, ^ so soon as Guise’s death was announced, Henry ordered the 
carpet upon which he fell, to be laid over hinr, and came out of 
his closet.” This conduct is much more analogous to the general 
character of the King, who was not cruel nor vindictive. The last 
necessity alone had impelled him to anticipate the intentions of his 
enemies, which were levelled against his crown and liberty. 

If it be true, as D’Aubign6 asserts, that the door which commu¬ 
nicated from the chamber in which Guise was killed, to the King’s 
closet, was walled up, in order to prevent the possibility of his entei^ 
ing it; no circumstance can convey a stronger idea of the’ terror witM 
which he impressed Henry. The bodies of the Duke, and of the 
Cardinal his brother, were let down by* ropes from the castle, on the 
the nighir of the 24th of December, into the court yard; and thm 
Consumed by quick-lime, in order to prevent any relics of them from 
being preserved by their adherents. The Jacobins of 1793 treated the 
remains of Louis the Sixteenth in a similar manner. On the seizure of 
Pelicart, secretary to the Duke of Guise, the papers and letters in hit 
possession, clearly proved that a treasonable correspondence was cap. 
ried on between Guise and Philip the Second, King of Spain. The 
sums asserted to have been remitted from Philip, during the tea 
years preceding 1588, to his party in France, did not fall short of two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, as Dc Thou positively declarot. ’ 

fully 
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fully displayed on various occasions; and his c H A P. 
success • in the late campaign against the Ger- ^ ^ ^ 
mans, by raising him to the pinnacle of public 1588. 
favor, prepared and accelerated his ruin. Pa¬ 
tient of hunger, thirst, and every hardship, he 
was not less idolized by the soldiery, than be¬ 
loved by the people; and his incredible ac¬ 
tivity enabled him, without effort or fatigue, 
to be present at, and personally to direct, every 
operation of. the held, or of the cabinet. So 
many sublime qualities .were unfortunately ob¬ 
scured by an insatiable ambition, and sullied 
by a disregard to his promises, added to a con- 
' tempt of faith in all his transactions. With 
Francis, Duke of Guise, his father, he cannot 
support a comparison in the essential quali¬ 
fications of a great statesman, or a consummate 
general. The defence of Poitiers against Co- 
ligni,- and the expulsion of the Germans who 
attempted to enter France, were unquestion¬ 
ably brilliant atchievements: but, can enter into 
no competition with the defence of Metz against 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, the capture of 
Calais from the English, and the victory of . 
Dreux over the Hugonots; all which were due 
to the first Duke, and may rank with the ipost 
eminent services ever rendered by a subject to 
his sovereign, or his country. Nor did the 
ambition of the father, however vast, lead him 
to commit acts so unjustifiable or destructive, 
as were planned and nearly executed by his 
son, who evidently aimed at transferring the 
scejitre from his sovereign to himself. Both 
T a acted 
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c H A P. acted [Successively the first part on the theatre 
of France. Both obtained the epithet of ** Ba- 
*5W* lafr6,** or “ the scarred,** from wounds received 
in war; one in the trenches before Boulogne, 
by a lance which entered his eye; the other, 
by a similar accident, at the combat of Dor- 
mansj on his cheek. Both fell by assassinatioir 
in the prime of life, leaving behind them a 
name which will endure as long as the history 
of the French nation. 

AmstoF At the Same instant when the Duke of Guise 
^Carw a^assinated, his brother the Cardinal, to- 
gethei* wiih the Archbishop of Lyons, were 
arrested in the council chamber. Henry, nei¬ 
ther sanguinary nor implacable from natural 
character, was inclined to have spared the Car¬ 
dinal’s life: but the exhortations of those who 
Surrounded him, the violent and implacable en- 
ihity expressed by that prelate towards his so¬ 
vereign, and the menacei^which even his present 
criticiil situation could not induce him to re- 
frnih from uttering j these motives prevailed 
on the King to give orders fof.his execution. 
RUdeatb ^o^diers, to whom the charge was com- 

' mitted, immediately dispatched him with their 
halberts:, he met his fate )7ith itpdaanted in> 
trepidity. There are only two events in the 
histoiy of Europe, which are subsequent in 
point of time to the assassination of the Duke 
of Guise, that csh justly be considered as ana¬ 
logous to it; nor do either of those transactions 
carry with them the same justification, which 
Henry might have set up for potting to death 

his 
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fiis rel>eIlious subject. The is C B A t. 

sination of Conciuo Coi}cipi» M^shal d* Ancre, . ^ 

in 1617, at Paris, by order x>f ]Louis the Thir- i^sf. 
teenth. The last is the assass^ation jof Wal- 
stein, Duke of Friedland, in 1^34, at Egra in 
Sohemia, by command of the Empei^ of-Ger¬ 
many, Ferdinand the Second. But in the 
former instance, Coneini, though he mighit 
have abused to purposes of private interest or 
ambition, the improvident favor of Mary of Me- 
dicis} could not be liable to the imputation of 
treason, or of any intentions hostile to the safety 
and dignity of the King bis nmter. His murd^ 
excites abhorrence, and can admit of no pal¬ 
liation, except from the age of l^nis, jvho had 
not completed his sixteenth ye^. In the case 
/of Walstein, that general was j.ndeied at^used <£ 
meditating to place on his own ^ead the crown 
of Bohemia, a kingdom beloc^ing to Ferdinand 
hie sovereign. The charge was not however 
proved, thpug^h the guilt was auumed, and 
punished by a summary process, undei>^ the pre¬ 
tence that be was too powerful, to be amenable 
to the ordinary modes of proceed^ig in cases of 
treason or rebelUmi. The death of Walstein 
leaves therefore a stain .on the 
nand, because neither the criminality nor the 
necessity were dempnstrated. But, .both are 
palpable and indisputable in the Duke of Guise, 
who having already virtually deposed his feeble 
eovereign, would bave consummated his usur¬ 
pation of the throne in a few days, if Henry had 
not anticipated his intentions. Of all the assas- 
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CHAP, sinations commemorated by history, it may be 
^ ^ . pronounced the most justifiable, and it excites 
»5*** the least condemnation. Satisfied with hav- 
sacrificed the two brothers, Henry did not 
im priJn. shed any other blood; and he instantly granted 
the life of the Archbishop of Lyons, to the en- 
penon*. treaties of that prelate’s nephew. The Duchess 
of Nemours, mother to the Duke and Cardinal 
of Cruise; the young Prince of Joinville, son to 
the Duke j together with the Cardinal of Bour¬ 
bon, who had been made so long the instrument 
of ** the League j” and the Duke of Elbeuf, 
another prince of the family of Lorrain, were 
committed prisoners to the castle of Amboise. 

. Many of the inferior agents or adherents of 
the Guises, were likewise seized: but the in¬ 
judicious and ill-timed lenity of the King, sooii 
restored them to freedom; and they abused 
of his facility, by immediately proceeding to every 
Mayenne. ^ct of violence against the crown. The Duke 
of Mayenne, who was absent at Lyons, hav¬ 
ing received intelligence of the death of his 
brothers, and being apprized that if he lost a 
moment, he would be likewise arrested; preci¬ 
pitately left the city, and fled to Dijon, the 
capital of his government of Burgundy." 

® Daviky p. 747 — 755 * "Ot Thou, voL x. p. 471—479* D^Aub. 
UiUT* iii* p* I5Z*-*I54« 
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htacHvity of the Kmg^ after the death of the Guises. 

Emotions excited hy that event^at Paris> — Death of . 
Catherine of Medicis. — Rebellion. — Violent acts 
committed by the Parisians. — Duke <f Mayenne is 
constituted chif of ** the League.^\ — Revolt cf the 
principal cities of France. — Desperate situation of 
Henry. — Conduct of the King rf Namrre. — Truce 
made between him and Henry. — Excommunication of 
the King. — Interview of Plessiz les Tours.—Attack of 
Toursj by Mayenne. — Operations of the *war .— > 7 - 
gorous exertions of the King. — He marches to Paris. 

— Critical portion of the affairs of the League . 
Assassination (f Henry. — His death. — Character.^ 

Genercd R^xions. 

T he consternation, excited by the violent CHAP. 

death of the Guises, not only in the city j 
of Blois, but throughout the kingdom, was so 1589. 
great, that if Henry had availed hiotself of it Conster- 
without delay, and acted with vigor, no fatal ^*by**" 
consequences might probably have resulted the ute 
from the act, either to himself, or to his sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding the contempt into which 
bis person and authority were fallen, the spirit 
of loyalty and obedience had not become en¬ 
tirely extinct in France. The capital and the 
provinces were alike held in mute astonishment 
on receiving the intelligence, and waited in 

T 4 expec- 
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CHAP, expectation of the events, by which so unex« 
pected a blow would probably be followed. Or-. 

1589. leans, a city of the first importance, might have 
been saved by promptitude and dispatch. Mar* 
shal D’Aumont having found means to enter 
the castle, which held out for the crown^ against 
the inhabitants of the place. In Poitou, the 
Duke of Nevers, who commanded a consider* 
aUe army against the Protestants, could have 
been recalled to court without difficulty. Sancy, 
' who had recently been sent as embassador to 
the Swiss Cantons, urged to the King the heces* 
sity of procuring a levy of troops from that 
counbry, and offered to conduct them in per¬ 
son, to his assistance: nor was it possible for 
the adherents of ** the League,** unpr^tared 
as they were, and scattered over the surface of 
the kingdom, to act with united energy against 
their sovereign, if he had put himself aft. the 
head of a formidable army, followed by a nu* 
mm'ous nobility. 

Inaction But, all tbesC advantages were rendered nn* 
ofHemy. l,y tjjg inactivity and supineness of 

Henry; The emotions of resentment having 
subsi^d, which had excited him to revenge 
the insults offered to his dignity, he relaps^ 
into his former apathy and seourify. He bad 
t(d£en no measures for supporting the late vio* 
lent act of severity; and be flattered hims^ 
tbait the projects of the Duke of Guise vroiikl 
be at once extinguished by his death. Insfiead 
of mounting instantly on horseback, and march- 
ingbis forces against Orleans and Paris, be ap¬ 
peared 
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peared to be insensible to the situation toose chap. 
cities; and he dreaded more the papal excom> j 
munkation for the murder of the Cardinal of liSs. 
Guise, than the ind^nation of the people of 
France. His first attentkm was directed, not 
againrt ** the League,** but to deprecate the 
anger of the holy see; and after using every 
effort to mollify the papal legate, he dispatched 
the Kshop of Mans, as his embaaaador to 
Rome, in order to avert the ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures with which he was menaced from Sixtus 
the Fifth.* 

A conduct so indolent and pusillanimous, Penudooi 
was attended with tlie most pernicious ^^ts. 

Hie castle of Orleans, destitute of the neces- it. 
saiy garrison for its defence, surrendered to the 
besiegers; and that place, valuable from its 
pontion on the Loire, in the center the king. 
d(Mn, was lost by Henry’s n^lect. Tbe royal 
army under the Duke of Nevers, infected with 
the general spirit of seditioii and revolt, having 
didmnded, joined the enemy: while the Duke 
of Mayenne, who semed at first irresolute and 
uncertain of the part which he should act; en- 
conraged by the King’s inaction, determined 
. to revenge the death of bis brothers. But it EmotMos 
was in the capital that the most alarming events 
took place, on the arrival there of inielHgenoe 
that toe pc^ular leaders had been assassinated, 
Apprehensive that their execution would form 
only a prelude togtseatmr esertions ofnutfaocity, 

* DivUa, p.777, DeThoi^ 

and 
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CHAP, and that H^nry would soon appear widiin die 
. J walls of Paris in person, at once to resume his 
1^89. prerogatives, and to punish the rebels who had 
insulted his lenity; the people betrayed scarcely 
any other emotions, except those of grief. Even 
the clergy, who had manifested the warmest 
devotion to the house of Guise, restrained the 
demonstrations of their sorrow; or contented 
themselves with deploring the tragical end of 
. two princes, so illustrious for their public ser. 
vices and virtues. The parlimnent of Paris, com¬ 
posed of persons venerable from their age,, their 
character, and judicial functions, was not in¬ 
clined to adopt sentiments of a nature hostile 
to the repose of their countiy. Among the 
opulent classes of citizens in the metropolis, 
there existed every disposition to aid and sup¬ 
port the crown, if they bad in turn received 
from the sovereign, a natural and just protec- 
Fennenta- ^^on. But when, instead of hearing that Henry 
tion and on his march to restore order, the inhabit- 
leanied that he remained at Blois, in a 
state of indolent repose; and when they beheld 
the example of Orleans in their own vicinity, 
which ventured to resist with impunity the 
royal authority, they gave full scope to their 
rage and animosity. Having assembled tumul¬ 
tuously in the toWn.hall, they conferred the 
government of Paris on the Duke of Aumale ; 
embraced the determination of sending imme¬ 
diate succours to the inhabitants of Orleans; 
and put the capital into a state of defence. 

The 
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The fermentation among the multitude, was CHAP, 
mistained by the popular preachers, who, en- . ^ 

raged at the murder of the Cardinal of Guise, 1^89. 
confounded his punishment with the interests 
of the Catholic religion, of which they declared 
him the martyr, and branded their- sovereign 
with the most opprobrious epithets * 

■ While these symptoms of open rebellion dis- 

«/ jT L Ot t h f v inff 

played themselves in Paris, an event took place ^ Media*, 
at Blois, which, however it may be lost among 
the turbulent and calamitous scenes presented 
on every side, at this period of Henry’s reign, 
must forcibly attract the notice of the historian. 
Catherine of Medicis, at seventy years of age, Janu> 
during the last thirty of which she had directed “Y* 
in a greater or less degree, the affairs of France, 
expired, after a short illness of a few days; 

At the time of the Duke of Guise’s assassina¬ 
tion, she was already indisposed with the gout; 
and her emotions on receiving information of 
an event, to which she might be said in some 
measure to have contributed by the protection 
of the Guises, accelerated the progress of her 
disorder. Her judgment, ripened by long ex¬ 
perience, enabled her to foresee, and to apprize 
the' King, who, with marks of exultation in¬ 
formed her of the Duke’s death'; that only 
vigor and expedition could extricate him from 
the commotions, with which it must necessarily 
be followed thro’out the kingdom. Her malady 

- * De Thon, toL z. p. 48^.^490. - DiTila, p. 7(0—763. 
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C H AP. redoubled in consequence of the severe .re* 
j proacbes made her by the Cardinal of BourbiHi, 
1^99. on her supposed participation in the violent 
measures ^opted by her son ; and the agitar 
tions of her mind aiding the attacks of disease. 
Character she survived only a short time. Few women 
have possessed a more enlarged capacity, or 
have acted so distinguished a put on the theatre 
of the world. The strength of her genius, 
aided by the acuteness of her talents, enabled 
her to acquire, and to retain an ascendant over 
her two sons, Charles the Ninth, and Henry 
the Third, after their confidence in her had be* 
come totally extinct. Endowed with a mascu* 
line ambition, she despised the ordinary occu¬ 
pations, or frivolous lamusements of her |mx, 
and was only intent upon more solid otgects. 
Magnificent, liberal, afiable, and,capable of 
closest application to business, she was neyer 
. overcrune by the magnitude, nor distracted by 
the multiplicity of public afi^irs. Prodigal of 
human blood, fiuthless to her engagements, and 
regardless of the means by which she attained 
her ends, she was destitute of principles of rec¬ 
titude. Continually employed in exciting the 
dissensions of the kingdom, in order 4 o render 
her interfermice necessary for their suppr^on, 
she maintained her influence, at the expcmce 
of the national tranquillity and felicity. Mor¬ 
tified to behold her authority in a ;grent rpear 
sare subverted, by the favor to which Joyeuse 
and F;pemoo bnd^t^in^^ f(h.e hud xqcQpne to 
ihjt <3kiis(^, in_order to balance and pr^nde- 

II rate 
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tate the credit of Henry’s minions. With that chap. 
view she facilitated or supported the measures . 
of ** the League:” but her ability was unequal 1589. 
to extinguish the conflagration which she had 
kindled, and she saw before her death, the fatal herto«t]w 
effects of her inordinate thirst of power. Op* 
pressed at once by age and by disease, re¬ 
proached by those whom she had unintention¬ 
ally precipitated on ruin, and no longer trusted 
by Henry himself; having outlived her influ¬ 
ence, and involved her son, as well as the mo¬ 
narchy of France, in almost inextricable ca¬ 
lamities; she might be esteemed fortunate in 
not surviving to witness the complete extinc¬ 
tion of the house of Valois which impended^ 
and the transfer of the crown to the line c£ 
Bourbon, which she had always hated and per¬ 
secuted. ' 

The King performed her funeral with all the OumimM 
solemnity and magnificence, which the distress- 
ed situation of his afiairs and finances would nerai. 
permit; but Catherine, who had attracted so 
much consideration during her life, was speedily 
forgotten after her decease. Inattentive to, 
and unaffected by the jfistracted/^ndition of 
the kingdom, Henry continued at-^Blois, oc¬ 
cupied in closing and finally dimissing the as¬ 
sembly of the States. He executed this func- ,5^1 
tion with the same tranquillity and compla- *>7* 
cency, which he would have exhibited in a 

® Divila,p. 755—757. Oe Thou, Tol. X. p. 500—505. L’Etoile, 
p. aSi-—Ghron. Nor. rol. i. p. 104—133. 
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CHAP. of profound internal repose ; although 
Yt n. every hour convinced him-of the necessity of 
exerting his utmost efforts, in order to prevent 
the <lestruction impending over his crown and 
life. Previous to the dissolution of the assem¬ 
bly, he administered anew the oath by which 
he bound himself never to tolerate any religion, 
except the Catholic: but this proof of his zeal, 
only served to manifest his weakness, while 
it encouraged his enemies. Mendpza, the 
Spanish embassador, having already taken hu 
departure from Blois, had repaired to Paris, in 
which city was concentered all the violence of 
insuwec- «« the League.” Encouraged by Henry’s fee- 
ble and dilatory proceedings, the inhabitants 
no longer observed any measures of respect to¬ 
wards him; and the spirit of revolt‘pervading 
all classes of society, the remaining barriers 
which opposed their progress, were soon totally 
Decree of overthrown. The college .of the Sorbonne, a 
of men whose decrees in theology were 
bonne. regarded in that age as sacred, when they were 
consulted by the people, in the names of the 
municipal magistrates,, on the obligation of al¬ 
legiance to the reigning sovereign; solemnly 
detertnined that the nation was freed from the 
oath of fidelity, and that arms might conscien,- 
tiously be taken up against Henry, for the de¬ 
fence of religion. Such was the blind and fu¬ 
rious attachment of the multitude to the Duke 
and Cardinal of Guise, that the great mass 
beheld in those princes, only their devotion to 
the Catholic faith; while they remained insen¬ 
sible to the acts of treason and rebellion, by 

which 
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Mvhich both had merited and provoked their chap. 
fate. From similar perversion of mind, a . . 

prince, whose principal crime consisted in his 15*9. 
insurmountable indolence, and who had with 
difficulty been roused to a single act of ven¬ 
geance, necessary for his own personal preser¬ 
vation; was stigmatized by his subjects, with 
tlie imputation of a sanguinary tyrant, delight¬ 
ing in the effusion of human blood. Louis the 
Sixteenth received the same treatment from the 
French people. 

Powerfully as the decree of the Sorbonne had Sei*ure* ^ 
operated, in exciting the populace to throw off 
subjection to the government, it would have thepariia- 
been found ineffectual to produce their com- 
plete emancipation from all restraint, while the 
parliament of Paris continued to exercise its 
functions, and to retain its legal authority. It 
became therefore requisite to dissolve an as¬ 
sembly, whose presence and deliberations tend¬ 
ed to keep alive a sense of duty and loyalty. 

Bussy le Clerc, a man whose' audacity fitted 
him for the commission, undertook to arrest, 
and to conduct the refractory members to pri¬ 
son. Having surrounded the hall in which the 
parliament was met, and occupied all the ave¬ 
nues with his adherents ; be entered, complete- 15* ja- 
ly armed, into the great chamber, at the pre- “u"/* 
cise time when they were about to nominate 
deputies for the purpose of waiting upon the 
' King, at Blois. He instantly began to read the 
Kst of the obnoxious and proscribed individuals, 
among whom were included the two presidents; 
when be was interrupted by the unanimous 

voice 
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CHAP, voice of the whole body, who declared their' 
. ^ determination to follow their chiefs into con¬ 

ing,. finement. Being conducted through the streets 
They are ©f the Capital, accompanied by the laments* 
tHhe^Bu- virtuous, or moderate 

tile. part of the citizens, they were finally lodged in 
the Bastile. A new parliament, composed of 
persons more subservient, was speedily const!* 
tuted by the insurgents; who proceeded to ad¬ 
minister to them a solemn oath, in the name of 
the princes, cities, and states of Fhtnce, bind* 
ing them to maintain the union, and to pursue 
the vengeance due to the late assassinations.' 
With the view of infiaming the passions of tho 
peoffie, a spectacle calculated to awaken their 
pity, was likewise exhibited; that of the Duchess 
of Guise, widow of the late Duke, who, habited 
in the deepest mourning, and accompanied by 
jtftJk* a train of weeping friends or relatives, pre- 
sented a petition at the bar of the parliament; 
praying for redress against the authors of her 
husband’s death.'‘- 

Indecision These important changes preceded the ar* 
^eof Duke of Mayenne, who remained 

Mayemw. during a considerable time after his flight to 
. Dijon, in a state of indecision as to his future 
conduct. The natural moderation of his tem* 
per, when added to the disapprobation which he 
had felt and expressed, at his brother’s ambitious 
and criminal attempts, inclined hini to listen to 

^ DeTfaotty voUic.p.5ZX—52a Davila* p. ^60^765* L’Ettrib^ 
p.a64—a?!* ChroD. Nov. vol.i. p.iz;—X2Z. Mezerai* voLuu 
^ 364— 3 ^ 7 * 
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the amicable propositions made him by Henry, chap. 
But the exhortations of his sister, the Duchess . 
of Montpensier, the invitation of the Parisians, IJ89. 
the successful revolt of the city of Orleans, and 
the. defenceless inactivity in which the King 
remained, at tlie moment which was to decide 
upon his greatest interests;—these considers* 
tions surmounted the reluctance of Mayenne. 
Quitting Burgundy, he repaired therefore to Hii arrival 
.Orleans; was received into the city of Char-**^^ 
tree, which declared for ** the League;” and^*'®* 

‘ after confirming the adherence of his partizans, 
he arrived in the metropolis, amidst the accla¬ 
mations of the inhabitants. 

His presence, which diffused universal joy, 
was followed by events which gave the last blow 
to the expiring influence or authority of the 
crown. The Duke immediately constituted a 
council of the Union, composed of forty mem- 
bers, selected from among the clergy, nobility, 
magistrates, and citizens, for the supreme ad¬ 
ministration of all afiairs; the separate jurisdic¬ 
tion of Paris being still vested in a council of 
sixteen. Obedience to the former assembly ^^'***' 
was enjoined on pain of death; and from their ^ituted 
hands he soon afterwards received the investi- lieutenaai. 
ture of his. new office, denominated “ Lieu- 
“ tcnant^general of the Royal State and Crown 
** of France.” The term of its duration was 
limited to the convocation of the States Ge¬ 
neral at Paris, in the following month of July; 
and the functions annexed to it, were precisely 
those naturally and legitimately vested in the 

Ton. ui.. u sove- 
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c H A F. sovereign, whose person he was designed to re> 
^ . present. The Duke swore, at the ceremony of 

1J89. his induction, to maintain inviolate the purity 
of the Catholic faith, the privileges of the no¬ 
bility and clergy, and the laws of the kingdom. 
He likewise promised, in order to attach the 
people to the cause, a diminution of the taxes, 
and protection from all violence or oppression. 
Fury of This public act, by which Henry was virtually 
deposed, aided by the inflammatory discourses 
of the monks and preachers, carried the out¬ 
rages of the Parisians to the last extremity.. 
The populace, animated to a degree of frenzy, 
listened with implicit credulity to all the absurd, 
as well as monstrous fictions, invented to de¬ 
fame and traduce the King. In addition to the 
crimes of perfidy and assassination, were added 
the accusations of magic, impiety, and every 
species of profanation. He was no longer de¬ 
signated by any denomination except that of 
Henry of Valois; and it was solemnly proposed, 
after his deposition from the royal dignity, to 
Imprison him during the remainder of his life, 
in the convent of the Hi 4 ronimites, situate in 
the wood of Vincennes, there to expiate his 
past oflbnces by penitence and prayer. * 

Revolt of . The powerful example of the metropolis, ope- 
diektng- rated with incredible force upon the other cities 
of the kingdom, the greater number of which, 
openly embraced the parly of the Duke of 
Mayenne. Prom the northern frontier of/Pu 

* De Thou, Totx. p. 505^.5 Dtvih, p.?y a— *yyr» 
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cardy, throughout the whole extent of France, chap. 
to the gates of Marseilles, and the shore of the . ■ 

.Mediterranean, scarcely a place of any strength xjSy 
or importance remained firm in its allegiance 
to the crown. Amiens and Abbeville, two 
cities, which as well from their magnitude, as 
from their position on the river Somme, were 
of the first consequence, joined “ the League.” 
iLacki imitated their conduct; and Melun, the 
only town in the vicinity of Paris which had 
refused to submit to the rebels, was lost for 
want of assistance. Rouen, together with the Rouen, 
whole of Upper Normandy, expelled the royal 
troops and governors. The mental contagion 
spread with irresistible rapidity. Chalons on the 
Marne, was the only city of Champagne which 
adhered to Henry j while Burgundy was com- ' 
pletely in the interests of the Duke of Mayenne. 

£ven the important and commercial city of Lyont. 
Lyons could not be retained in its duty, by all 
the exertions of Ornano; and Provence exhibit¬ 
ed similar proofs of disaffection. The inhabi- Touiouw. 
tants of Toulouse, capital of Upper Languedoc, 
after massacring with circumstances of uncom¬ 
mon ferocity, their first magistrates, renounced 
subjection to the King; and Narbonne followed 
the example. In the central and interior pro- . 
vinees, the defection became not less general. 

La Ghatre, governor bf-Berri, induced th^e. city 
of Bourg^ to revolt; and Mans was lost by the 
perfidy of Bois^Dauphin, one of the chiefs ar¬ 
rested by Henry^ after 4^ assassination of the 
Duke of Guise, and whom he had afterw’ards ■ 

; u 2 ' impru- 
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CHAP, imprudently rdeased upon the 'security of his 
peroie. . Clermont • idoBiet of ell the cities in 
ijt9. Auvergne^, re&aed to throw off its allegiance. 
Brittu>7. But) the defection of 4ho Doke of MercOenr 
more deeply affected the King, as in addition 
to the government of Brittany, confided to him, 
he stood id the nearest degree of connexion to 
the crown, by Henry’s marriage irith .fajs'sister, 
liouisa of Vaudemont. Among so many cala¬ 
mities, and-amidst so universal an insorrection, 
Matignon setatned fiourdeaux in its obedience; 
though ..not without difficulty. Throughout 
Gnyenne, Languedoc, and Dauphind, with the 
siagle exeqdion of Toulouse; fi‘om the numbers 
and predominance of the Hngonots in that por¬ 
tion of France, ** tbe Lmigiie” possess^ little 
power, and fsw adherents. ■ The course of the 
Loire, frmn the gates «of Orleans, to those of 
Nantes, and the passi^s of that important 
river,- were likewise principally occupied by 
the n^alists} and Heniy was still noonnally 
obeyed in Tours, Saamur, and Angers. But 
these places constituted a very inconsiderable 
part the French monardiy; ^- 
Coaductof the situation of that prince’s affairs 

Ae ill ihe court of Rome,- more favorable than tbe 
internal aspect of France. Sixtus'the Kfth, 
King* naturally arrogant and. irascible, desirous to 
profit of the anarchy of the kingdom, in order 
to extend the power and pretensions of the 

' DeTtoa, ToLx.p.j5i_575. DtviU, p.76^—768. Chren. 
Nor* toLL p« 139^x49* 
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Holy See} and warmly solicited by the Spa. chap. 
nish faction, who supported the Duke of May* ■ f 
enne; pertinaciously refused to grant the King 15S9. 
absolution for the assassinations committed by 
his orders. It was in vain that he attempted 
by submissions and protestations of devotion, 
to mollify the pontiff, who demanded, previous 
to his forgiveness, that the Cardinal of Bourbon 
and the Archbishop of Lyons should be set at 
liberty, and even transferred before the ^pal 
tribunal at Rome, there to be tried for their 
alledged offences.. Sixtus, far from relaxing in. 
his requisitions on these points, menaced the 
King with excommunication, and appeared to 
have embraced with ardor the . interests of his 
enemies: nor could the intercession of the em¬ 
bassadors of Venice and Tuscany, who endea¬ 
voured to interpose in Henry’s favour, prevail 
on the Pope to adopt a conduct more becoming 
the common father of the Christian world. * 

Oppressed at once by foreign and domestic Depknb!e 
calamities, the King’s situation became evm'y 
day more critical and desperate. ** The League” 
was in possession of almost all his dominions; 
while the Hugonots, relieved from the pressure 
of the royal forces under the Duke of Nevers, 
and advancing rapidly towards the Loire, threat¬ 
ened to enclose him between two hostile armies. 

The exchequer was empty} the finances were 
drained or alienated} and he possessed no.re¬ 
sources wherewith to supply the deficiency. 

* D»nb, p.779'^77*. DcThoD, yoLx. p.33o~55*> 
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CHAP. His troops were neither numerous, nor could 
, he rely on their attachment, in a moment of 
^589. general deserticm. The few places which ^ill 
adhered to him, shaken by internal faction, 
appeared ready to revolt. Even his govemmw 
and commanders whom he most trusted, opened 
their gates to the enemy, or compelled him to 
purchase their precarious fidelity, by presents 
and rewards. Spain and Savoy were unques> 
tionably hostile; while he dreaded to ask, or 
to receive assistance from Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, a protestant, the protectress df he¬ 
resy. Mayenne, master of the capital, and at 
the head of a formidable military force, pre¬ 
pared to commence active war; nor could the 
contest apparently be either long or dubious. 
It was already agitated in Henry’s council, to 
quit Blois, and to transport the court to Mou- 
lins, capital of the Bourbonnois. The condition 
of Charles the Seventh was not more deplor¬ 
able, when the Maid of Orleans appeared, and 
Edict re-establidbed the monarchy of France. Under 
these circumstances, the King at length issued 
an edict, in which, after jmtifying the late 
acts of severity exercised against the Guises, as 
equally necessary, and provoked on their part, 
he commanded the rebels to return to tbeir duty 
under the penalty of treason. In order to give 
some efficacy,to the proclamat^n, he published 
a second edict, transferring the parliament of 
jtliMarch. Paris, to Tours; in which latter city he fixed 
his residence, as being more secure from insult 
than Blois. presence prevented the inha¬ 
bitants 
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Ikitants from following the general example of C H A p. 
^defection; andAngera, which had already taken , 
up anuB against him, was retained in pbedience 1589* 
by the firmness of Picheri, who commanded in 
the castle of the place. Henry having, on pay- Tniufer^ 
ment of a considerable sum to le Gnast, the 
governor of Amboise, obtained from him. the Amboise. 
delivery of the pris(Hiers confided to his earn, 
remov^ them to different prisons in the vicinity. 

The Cardinal of Bourbon was confined at Chi- 
JBon; the Duke of Elbeuf was transferred to 
Loches; and the young Duke of Guise was de¬ 
tained in the castle of Tours. “ 

Notwithstanding these transitory exertions Necenky 
of vigor, aided by some advantages which the 
Count of Soissons, youngest of the sons of tion with 
louis. Prince.Cond6, and himself a prince of 
the blood, obtained over the troops of “ the rarre. 
Xeague;’' no solid h<^>es of success could be 
entertained, unless an accommodation took 
place with the King of Navarre. That event 
fa^an already to be regarded as probable, if 
Bot imminent; and necessity stron^y dictated 
the measure. The Count of Soissons,. whose 
descent from the royal lioej rendered him 
.deeply interested in effecting the reconcilia¬ 
tion, and whose attachment to the Catholic 
religion was unquestionahle, urged its expedi¬ 
ency. Even the most bigotted servants of 
Henry, ctmscious of the danger which ap¬ 
proached, and aware of Mayenoe’s supeiiority 
in force, admitted that no other mode of ex- 

‘ ]>• Thou, W)L*. p.575—^583. Davila* p. 787 anS 788. 
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c H A p. trication could be devised. The conduct of 
the King of Navarre himself, above aH tended 
15 89* to facilitate a re>union. As his troops advanced 
through Poitou, and made themselves succes- 
conductc^ sively masters of various places which 'sarfen- 
thatpnnce. ^grgj, he prevented any insult or injury from 
being offered to the Catholics; respected-their 
civil and ecclesiastical rights; and only re¬ 
stored to the Protestants the-freedom of re¬ 
ligious worship, previously enjoyed by the 
edicts of toleration which Henry had- ropeat- 
4tiiMarch. ediy issued in their favor. In ■ additlort to so 
beneficent and moderate a treatment of bis 
enemieSj he published a Manifesto, dated at 
Chatelheraud in Poitou, calculated to awaken 
the loyalty, while it conciliated the esteem-abd 
affection of every man, who retained-any senti¬ 
ments of patriotism, or of public spirit. After 
deploring the calamities of their commo#ooun- 
try, and reprobatii^ the traitors, wba-Under 
the mask of religion, bad thrown offall Eubjec- 
tion to their sovereign, he declared perpeUiel 
war and irreconcUable enmity with the adhe¬ 
rents of ** the League.*’ -He concluded by 
beseeching of Henry to receive him again into 
favor; and protested in terms the meet s<^emn, 
that whatever places should submit themselves 
either to the I^g, or to himself, he wotdd 
maintain the inhabitants m the undisturbed en¬ 
joyment of all their privileges, peculiarly in 
liberty of conscience. * 

i Dc Thou, vDl.x.p. 584—588. OsriU, p. 78;.- OttoiuNon 
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' So many concuiiring inducements at length chap. 
overcame the King's repugnance, and he con> ^ ^ 

seated to open a negotiation. It was facili* 15S9. 
tated and accelerated by the interposition of 
Diana de Valois, Countess of Angouleme, na* tween the 
tural daughter of Henry the Second; a princess twoWng^ 
whose intellectual endowments were equalled 
Iqr the noble enlargement of her views, and 
her anxiety for the national welfare. The con- jdApriL 
ditions of the treaty were speedily adjusted, the 
King of Navarre demanding only a place on 
the Loire, fer the security- of his retreat; and 
consenting, after that cession, to join the royal 
army with his own forces, amounting to two 
thousand foot, and twelve hundred cavalry. 

C^ 'thef basis of these stipulations, a truce Treaty 
Was eoncluded for one year, between the ■ two 
princes; Snd after some delays, Saumur, which 
constituted one of the most eligible and com¬ 
modious passages across the Loire, was Ceded 
to the 1 ^ 0 ^ of Navarre. Yet at the moment 
Of signing a convention so' advantageous to 
Mmseif,' Henry, actuated by his terrors of the 
Papal iiidignation, by'bis detestation of the 
HugOlhots,' and by his anxiety to obtain peace 
on almost any conditions, commenced a nego- 
fiatiati’ with Mayenne.' He even authorized 
the Legate to offer the Duke, the most satisfac- 
toiy terms, together with ample gratifications 
for aU the princes of Lorrain, and the beads 
of ** the League.” But Mayenne, elated by Treatmcw 
the fiattering aspect of his affitirs, and secure 
of the protection of the Court of Borne, re- 

jected 
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CHAP, jected with disdain, .all proposals of accdniino> 
^ ■ datioD. He accompanied the refusal, with ex- 

1589. pressions of contempt and aversion for Hen¬ 
ry, whom he no longer addressed as his sove¬ 
reign, or affected to regard as King of France. 
Truce. Irritated at so insulting a treatment, and con¬ 
scious that no hopes were to be entertained 
reconciliation with his enemies, Henry con¬ 
sented to the publication of the truce concluded 
between him and the King of Navarre. It bad 
been preceded by a similar suspension of hos¬ 
tilities between Onano mid Lesdiguieres, in 
Dauphind, as the respective chiefs of the Ca¬ 
tholic and Httgonot armies. ^ 

Violence The intelligence of a treaty having bemi 
^ concluded with the Protestants, astd the conse¬ 
quent reconciliation efieeted between the Icings 
^ France and Navarre, when it became known 
at Paris, carried the rage of its inbabitants to 
tbe iitmost height. Libels, calumnies, and every 
kind of outrage were circulated or permitted, by 
which a furious and misguided populace could 
express their impotent resentment: while the 
Puchess -of Montpensier suMained their cour¬ 
age, by issuing felse or exaggerated accounts 
o£ pretended victories obtained over the royal 
forces. But, Henry appeared fiw less smisildo 
to these demonstrations of the enmity of bir 
own subjects, than to the e&ots of the Papal 
Admoni. ceosures. Sixtus, convinced that the aSiixa 
of the crown were desperate, incensed at the 

^ DeThoU) V0I.X. p.S^—593- Davila, p* 7^5—790^ Mf- 
ztrai, vol* ix. p»379—3^** Chroflu Nor. rol. L p*i74«-iSx» 
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Kiilg*$ refusal to liberate the two prisoners, for c h a p. 
whose freedom he had solicited, and yielding . . 

to the importunities of Mayenne’s agents; is< 158^ 
sued an admonition, enjoining Henry to set at 
Uberty .in ten days, both the. Cardinal of Bour¬ 
bon, and the Archbishop of Lyons. On failure 
of obedience to this mandate, the Pope declared 
him excommunicated, as well as all his adhe¬ 
rents; and cited him to appear in person, or by 
his representative, before the tril^nal of the 
Holy See, within the space of two months. The 
Italian powers, particularly Ferdinand the First, 

Great Duke of Tuscany, and the republic of 
Venice, deeply sensible to so insolent a dis¬ 
play of the pontifical authority, warmly ex¬ 
horted the King to resent, and to punish the 
afil'ont. Ferdinand, whose descent from the 
House of Medicis interested him in Henry*ii 
preservation, in addition to this generous and 
high-spirited advice, assisted him with a very 
Considerable loan of money, which enabled him 
to make new exertions, and to set on foot le¬ 
vies of troops, w^in, and- without his domi¬ 
nions. On the contraiy, Sixtus, satisfied with ' 
having anathematized him at the suggestion 
** the League,’^ refused to open the treasury of 
St. Peter, or to aid Mayenne with the smafiest' 
pecuniary contribution.^ 

The personal interview between the two intemew 
princes, which had been too Jong 'delayed by 


^ Davila> p. Sio and 8ii. 
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CHAP, the scruples or apprehensions of Henry, took 
‘ place at length,-in the park of the castle of 

Plessiz, near the city of Tours, amidst an in¬ 
credible assemblage of people, who rent the 
3oth.Aprii. air with acclamations: The King of Navarre, 
afler rejecting the cautious and timid advice of 
those who opposed his trusting to the honor of 
Henry, quitted his army, and advanced ta 
throw himself at his sovereign’s feet. He was 
received by that monarch as he merited, with 
demonstrations of extraordinary regard and af¬ 
fection. 'Diey embraced, exhibited marks of the 
most Cordial reconciliation, and proceeded to 
concert measures for the vigorous prosecution 
of a war, the success of which depended their 

common safety. The King of Navarre completed 
his first impression, by returning, accompanied, 
only with a single page, on the following morn« 
ing, in order to prove his unbounded omfi- 
denoe in Henry’s good faith and uncerity If 
W!e reflect how few years had eh^ed since the. 
roassaore of Paris, in which scene of treachery 
and carnage that Prince had personally acted 
• so distinguished a part} and if we further con¬ 
sider, that it constituted a maxim among the 
bigotted adherents of the Komish religion, in 
the period of time und<» our review, that &itk 
was not to be observed with heretics} we shall 
know how to appreciate, and to admire, the 
magnanimity the King of Navarre, thco’out 
this whole proceeding. 


* Dc Thouy vd.z* 
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Roused from his habitual indolence, by so c H A p. 
many incentives to action, the King dispatched . . 

Sancy with instructions to levy ten thousand 
infantry among the Swiss Cantons; and sent Ex^on* 
Schomberg on a similar commission, into the " 
German empire,. fio raise a body of cavalry. 

The >war. had already been commenced in Nor* Defeat of 
mandy, where the Puke of Montpensim?, at 
the head of the royal forces* obtained a deci* 
sive victory over the GmtierjS'; a comnaunity of 
unfortunate peasants, who hawing been driven 
by ftudal oppression to take up arms against 
their rukurs, had been seduced tojoin the party 
of " the.League.” Being: surrounded and re* April, 
peatedly attacked, they were either indiscrimi* 
lu^y put to the sword, or compelled to sur* 

•render at discretion. A prodi^ous.cam^ was 
maido mnong them; and the survivors gladly 
accepted their lives, on condition of returning 
to their original occupation. An event so fbrtii* 

Bate taking {dace at the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities, Inspired the royalists with courage; and 
Henry’s army augmented by the arrival of 
the Duke of Epernon, yrho pt thia critical pe¬ 
riod brought his marter. a supply of twelve hun* 
dte 4 tr9op8, lavied in Guienne. The King of 
Navarre liaying returned to his own camp after 
ftie: late interview, began ^ likewise his march 
tnwardsj Tours; at the' head, of the Hugpnet 
forces; audit was already in agitation.to.ad¬ 
vance with the allied armies, towards the ca¬ 
pital of France." 

■ DaTibty p. 794^799* DtThovy toL x. 'Chroa. 
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c H & P. During the progress of these events, the Duke 
^ . of Mayenne, with a numerous and well appointed 

1589' army under his coihmand, having quitted Paris, 
Srh April. Vendome; the governor of ♦hich 

operation* City, by an act of the basest treachery, received 
of May- jjjm immediately into the place. The Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, who was confined in the castle 
of Amboise, found means to convey to him in¬ 
formation, that the Count of Brienne, with a 
considerable body of Epernon’s cavalry, lay dis¬ 
persed in a state of negligence and security, 
sptli April, not far from Blois. Mayenne, printing of the 
intelligence, attacked him without delay, cut 
in pieces a great number of his troops, and 
made Brienne himself prisoner. Encouraged 
by so prosperous a beginning, and being in¬ 
formed that Henry could-not be regarded as 
secure in the position which he occupied at 
Tours; the Duke resolved to make an attempt 
8th May. upon his quarters, before the junction of the 
Attack of Hugonots should render him too formidable 
of*Tourfc * ®“t:b an experiment. Arriving unexpect¬ 

edly in the suburbs, after a forced march, bis 
advanced body of horse had nearly captured 
the King; who, totally unapprehensive of any 
danger, had rode out, accompanied only by a 
few officers, with an intention to reconnoitre, 
and to fortify the post. If the general of ** the 
** League** had instantly availed himself of the 
surprize occattoned by bis appearance, and had 
assailed the royal forces on every side, it is 
more than probable that he might have ob¬ 
tained a dc^Mive victory: nor didhe want ad- 

15 liereub 
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herents urithin the city itself, who in such a c H A p< 
<^e would have risen in his favour, and com* . - — . 
pleted the confusion. But, the characteristic i589< 
caution and prudence of Mayenne, which ren¬ 
dered him averse to hazardous operations, al¬ 
lowed his opponents time for making a vigo¬ 
rous defence. 

Henry on this occasion proved to his sub- Couage 
jects, that however his mind had been ener- 
vated by indolence and habits of effeminacy, 
he was not destitute either of personal cour¬ 
age^ or of military capacity. Although un¬ 
armed, and unprepared for action, he betrayed 
no agitation; issued his orders with composure, 
and was every where present. During the sub¬ 
sequent pdrt of the engagement, as the event 
seemed dubious, and might prove unfortunate; 
bis judicious directions repressed the intempe¬ 
rate ardor of the nobility, controuled the sedi¬ 
tious spirit of the inhabitants, and were highly 
instrumental towards rendering ineffectual the 
designs of the enemy. The royal troops, ani¬ 
mated by the presence and exertions of their 
sovereign, behaved with incredible bravery, 
under manifest disadvantages of number and 
situatim. But Mayenne, master of an emi¬ 
nence, firom whence his artillery played upon 
the sulnirbs, and supplying with fresh soldiers, 
^•places those who fell; towards evening 
eompletely gained possession of the post, not-> 
withstanding the desperate resistance made by 
Chatillon, who arrived with the vanguard of 
the Hugonots. The two arimes remained op¬ 
posite 
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CHAP, posite each other, during the whole night ; fuU](! 
. ■ prepared to renew the contest on the ensuing 

1589. day, if Mayenne,- apprehensive of the approach 
of the King of Navarre in person with all his 
forces, had not decamped early in the morning, 
and taken the road towards Mans. He was 
pursued by a body of the royal cavalry; and to¬ 
wards noon, the arrival of the King of Navarre 
at Tours, diffused universal confidence. Henry 
received him as the best support of his future 
hopes and operations; committed to his charge 
the conduct of the army ; and ordered him to 
march forward to'the town of Beaugency on 
the Loire. ® • 

The nottt. On the intelligence of the Duke of Mayenne’s 
dieK% retreat, the French nobility, who had regarded 
Henry’s situation and afiairs as desperate, find- 
17th May. make so vigorous a 

defence, flocked in great numbers to the royal 
standard. The revolt of the city of Poitiers, 
which declared at this time for ‘‘ the League,” 
however to be regretted, was over-balanced by 
the success, which in other parts of the kingdom 
. attended him : only energy on the part of the 
sovereign seemed wanting, to secure a prompt 
Segeof and happy termination of the war. Senlis, acity 
SanUs. situate in the vicinity of Paris, having returned 
to its allegiance, and called in Thore, brother to 
the Marshal Montmorenci; was soon afterwards 
besieged by the Duke of Aumale, at the bead, 
of a numerous force, principally collected from 

® De Thou, V0I.X. p.632—-6a8. Davikt p. 799—^05. Chron. 
Nov. voLi. p.i86—189. Sully't Memoirs, folto edition^ yol.k 
p.65 and 66* Mezerai, voLix. p.386—-388. 
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among the inhabitants of the metropolis. He chap.' 
had been joined under the wdls, by Balagny, go- . ^ 

vemor of Cambray, with four thousand troops} 1589. 
and the place was reduced to the utmost ex¬ 
tremities. In these circumstances, the Duke of 
X>ongueville, aided by the celebrated La Noue, 
a Hugonot commander who had acquired a 
high reputation during the civil wars of France, 
did not hesitate to attack the Leaguers, though 
inferior to them in numbers, artillei^, and every 
preparation. They obtained a decisive victory j * 7th May. 
cut to pieces twelve hundred of the besiegers, 
and obliged Aumale to seek his safety in a pre- 
cipitate flight. Senlis was not.only relieved; 
but, the victorious royalists pursuing their ad¬ 
vantage, threw supplies of provisions into the 
castle of Vincennes which held out for the 
crown, and even fired some vollies of cannon 
i^ainst Paris itself. On the other hand, Cha- isthMay. 
tillon, at the head of a body of cavalry, was not 
less successful in a rencounter with Saveuse and 
La Brosse, two adherents of the League,” 
whom he charged and defeated near Bonneval, 
in the province, of Chartres. Both the chiefs 
perished in the action, together with above a 
hundred of the nobility of Picardy. ‘‘ 

Such was the alarm occasioned in the metro- Aiamat 
polls, by the disaster before Senlis, and so de- 
jected were the boldest partizans of the family 
of Guise, that the council of the Union having 

^ Chron. Kov. voLL p.a04—De Thou, vol.x. p.6ga— 

643* Datilai pk8o3-**8o8t wd 8io« Sully» vol.i. p.66* ^;£toiIe, 
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CHAP, met, determined instantly to solicit the return 
^ , of Mayenne. The Duchess of Montpensier, 

1589. who personally despised the Duke of Aumale, 
and whose contempt was augmented by his re* 
cent defeat; urged her brother not to lose a 
moment in re-assuring the fickle and terrified 
ajdMay. inhabitants of the capital. That general, after 
his ill success before Tours, had made himself 
master of Alenson in Normandy; but he no 
sooner received the intelligence of La Nooe's 
victory, together with the messengers from 
Paris, than he bent thither his march. His ap< 

MaTenae , , . . . • 

to theca- pearance appeased, though it did not extin- 
pitai. guish, the popular emotion, and he prepared 
for a vigorous opposition. But the tide of for¬ 
tune appeared to have rapidly turned in favor 
of the crown; and Henry, after experiencing 
all its rigor, seemed to be on the point of re¬ 
suming his nearly extinct prerogatives. No ef¬ 
fective impediment was interposed to the pro¬ 
gress of his forces, who successively stormed 
Rapid pro- the few places that ventured on resistance. At 
Estampes, which was taken by assault, the 
anny. King, irritated at the pertinacity of his rebel¬ 
lious subjects, abandoned tlie city to pillage, 
and caused the magistrates to be immediately 
executed. As if to augment his satisfaction, 
Sancy, whom he had dispatched to levy an 
army in Switzerland, succeeded beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. That faithful and 
zealous minister not only induced ihe Cantons 
to aid him with troops; but he obtained from 
them a supply of money, still more essential 

in 
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in the distressed condition of his sovereign’s chap. 
finances. After having carried an offensive war . ^ 

into the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, in 1589. 
retaliation for his invasion and capture of the 
Marquisate of Saluzzo, Sancy conducted the 
Swiss and German forces into Burgundy. Near Military 
Langres in that province, La NoUe and the operationf. 
Duke of Longueville, by Henry’s orders met 
him, in order to superintend and direct his 
march towards Paris, the point of general union. 

So many fortunate events were checquered, but 
in no degree counterbfalanced, by the ill suc¬ 
cess of the Count of Soissons; who having been 
sent to command in Brittany, was surprized, 
defeated, and made prisoner, by the Duke of 
MerccEur, governor of the province, at Chateau 
Giron near Rennes.’ 

The King advancing rapidly towards the ca- July, 
pital, unopposed by any enemy» was joined at 
Poissy on the Seine, by Montpensier, at the 
head of a considerable body of men, from Nor¬ 
mandy. With a view of reducing Paris to ex- July, 
perience the distresses of famine, he laid siege Capture of 
to Pontoise, which surrendered after a brave 
and obstinate defence. On the following day, 

Sancy having redoubled his speed, in order to 
arrive in the royal camp, passed the bridge of 
Poissy, with his numerous army, amounting to 
near ten thousand Switzers, two thousand Ger- Arrival of 
man infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry of the Swisa 

auxiliaries. 

^ De Thou, voL x. p.6x4—-66i* Chron. Nov. vol. L p. *13-— 
nao. Davila, p. 808-—81 a. D’Aub. Hist. Univ. vol. iii. p, x 76—So. 
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CHAP, the same nation. They were reviewed by 
. . Henry in person, who publickly returned his 

1589. acknowledgments to their commander, for so 
signal a service, rendered still more important 
by the critical emergency in which it was 
Heniyap* performed. The troops of “ the League” 
were driven from St. Cloud, by the impe- 
a9thJu]7. tuosity of the royalists; and the pass which 
•that village commanded on the Seine, being 
immediately occupied by the King in person, 
who established there his head-quarters, Paris 
began to be closely invested on every side. His 
forces exceeded thirty thousand in number, 
elated by success, and emulous of displaying 
State of their fidelity and courage. On the contraiy, 
Mayenne. aflFairs of Mayenne were declining, and 
nearly desperate. His troops scarcely amounted 
to eight thousand foot, and about eighteen hun¬ 
dred horse, diminishing hourly and rapidly in 
.consequence of famine, discontent, and scarcity 
of subsistence. The sucdours which the Dukes 
of Lorrain and Nemours had undertaken to 
conduct to his assistance, were distant, and 
could not avert the immediate danger. May¬ 
enne himself, who had quartered his soldiers in 
the suburbs of the capital, vainly endeavoured 
to restore tranquillity, and to allay the terrors 
of the inhabitants. There were besides in the 
city, a number of persons well affected to the 
royel cause, who only waited a favorable mo¬ 
ment to declare, and to exert themselves in its 
Danger, behalf. All the exhortations of the Duchesses of 
Guise, Nemours, and Montpensier, became in¬ 
effectual 
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effectual to sustain the courage of the Parisians, chap, 
under the apprehension of a punishment iinmi- . ^ 

nent and severe. It was generally known that 1589. 
Henry, rendered inexorable by the insoleiice oftheu- 
and atrocity of their conduct, had declared his 
determination to exact a cruel and memorable 
atonement, which might impress his rebellious 
subjects with awe, throughout the kingdom. 

Every measure was already taken for a general 
assault, the success of which could scarcely be 
doubtful. Mayenne, with a generous, though 
probably ineffectual despair, had embraced the 
resolution of putting himself at the head of 
four thousand of his choicest troops, devoted to 
death; of charging the enemy, and either cut¬ 
ting his way through them, or perishing on the 
field of battle. No situation could seem more 
hopeless than that of ** the League,*' nor any 
triumph more apparently assured than that of 
Henry j when one of those events which mock 
all calculation, and decide the fate of nations, 
deprived the King of his crown and life, at the 
same time that it extricated Mayenne from ma¬ 
nifest, and almost inevitable destruction.' 

A Monk, scarcely twenty-three years old, of HUtory <rf 
the Dominican order, by natae James Clement, ^**®*"*‘ 
was the instrument of so extraordinary and 
important a revolution. Naturally ferocious, 
gloomy, and capable of projecting the most 
daring enterprize, he possessed the intrepidity 
and coolness requisite for its execution. Dis- 

^ DatiUi p« 8xa—815. De ThoUf vol x* p. 

X 3 solute;,. 
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CHAP, solute, ignorant, and easily excited to commit 
^ , any act, however immoral or atrocious, when 

ijgj, encouraged by the exhortations of his superiors; 
he undertook, at the suggestion, and with the 
approbation of Bourgoing, the prior of his con¬ 
vent, to assassinate the King. Every artifice 
which cunning can practise upon credulity and 
fanaticism, was used to sustain, and to inflame 
He under- his purpose. Not Only earthly rewards and 
laminate**" ^ut, a Celestial recompence was assured 

Henry. to the champion and the martyr of the Holy 
Union. The Duchess of Montpeusier, me¬ 
naced by Henry with the most exemplary and 
ignominious punishment, as soon as he should 
become master of Paris, is even said to have 
made sacrifices, calculated to animate a de¬ 
praved and sensual Monk, and to stimulate him 
to the perpetration of any crime, however flagi¬ 
tious. The manners, of that age, which blended 
the extremes of profligacy, with the observances 
of superstition; when added to the magnitude of 
the impending evil, render it highly probable 
that Clement was encouraged to the attempt by 
her, as well as by the Duke of Mayenne him¬ 
self. It is incontestablie that he was provided 
with letters of introductioif, by the president of 
the parliament of Paris, Harlai, then a prisoner 
in the Bastile; and by the Count of Brienne, 
who was detained a captive in the Louvre. 
Those zealous adherents of the crown, imposed 
on by his assurances of loyalty, and his desire 
to repair with important intelligence, to the 

royal 
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foyal camp, furnished him with the necessary chap. 
credentials to procure him admission. 

The Monk immediately quitted Paris, and 
being soon stopped by the advanced guards, 
was conducted to La Guesle, the Solicitor-ge- 
neral. As he professed to be charged with a camp, 
message to the King, of the most confidential 
nature; it being too late to procure him an 
audience on jthe same evening, he remained 
with La Guesle, supped heartily, and during 
the night slept with perfect composure. Henry 
had received so many, and such recent intima¬ 
tions, of persons being employed to assassinate 
him; that it would have been difficult, if not 
impracticable, for any man except an ecclesias¬ 
tic, to have procured access to him, without 
such previous precautions as would probably 
have led to the discovery of the attempt. But, 
his predilection for all individuals of .the monas¬ 
tic order, which exceeded belief, laid him open 
to the snare; a circumstance, of which -Cle¬ 
ment’s instigators were unquestionably well ap¬ 
prized. On the ensuing morning, at an early istAugiut. 
hour, when^the King was still undressed, Cle- . 

. , • . . tJonof tfce 

ment was brought into his presence; and hav- xing . 
ing presented the letter from the Count of 
Brienne, while Henry was attentively occupied * 
in perusing it, the Monk took a knife from his 
sleeve, and with incredible quickness plunged 
it into his belly. Feeling himself wounded, 
the King instantly drew out the weapon, with 
which he struck his assassin upon the forehead. 

X 4 La 
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c H A p. La Goesle, Lognac, and Mirepoix, who were 
. . present, not masters, as they asserted, of their 

1589. indignation and horror, at the sight of their 
sovereign bleeding, and as they imagined, ex- 
«omfia]i7< piring; fell upon the Monk with their swords, 
^ and put him to death. His body was thrown 
out of the window, burnt by the Soldiers, and 
his ashes scattered in the jSeine*. However 
pure might be the intentions of the individuals, 
who sacrificed Clement to the first impulse of 
their rage; it is, evident that by thus rendering 
it impossible to discover the concealed insti¬ 
gators of the crime, and by drawing over it an 
impenetrable veil, they in effect rendered the 
most important service to the cause of ** the 
League.** 

Death of Henry*s wound, though from its nature alarm- 
ing, did not on the first inspection, appear to 
be mortal. But, when the surgeons having ex¬ 
amined it anew, had ascertained that the bowels 
were pierced, they announced to him his cer¬ 
tain and inevitable dissolution. He received 
the information with calmness, ordered the 
doors of his apartment to be thrown open in 
order to admit the nobility, and-prepared with 
resignation for his approaching end. Having 
repeatedly embraced the King of Navarre, 
whom he conjured, as well as advised, to em¬ 
brace the Catholic religion, if he ever hoped 
to reign over the French; he declared that 
Pdnce to be his only legimate successor in the 

* DeTbon, toLz. p. 667—-671. Davila, p.81;-—817. 
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throne. As such, he exhorted the officers and chap. 
nobles who surrounded his bed, to regard him ^ , 

in the light of their future sovereign, notwith* istp. 
standing his difference of religious persuasion. **“ 

He expressed his deep concern at the unfortu- and c(m>. 
nate condition in which he left the kingdom, 
performed, with marks of penitence and piety, 
the ceremonies enjoined by the Romish church 
for persons in his situation, and expired on the 
following day. By his Queen, Louisa of Vau- ad Angott. 
demont, he left no issue; and at the time of 
his decease, he had not quite completed his 
thirty-eighth year, of which he had reigned 
above fifteen. His body, embalmed with as 
much decorum as the circumstances of the 
time would permit, was carried to Compiegne; 
and Benoise, one of his few faithful servants, 
interred his heart and his entrails privately, in 
the church of St. Cloud.' 

The character of Henry-the Third is strik- Character 
ingly pourtrayed, and faithfully delineated, in <>f****^* 
the events of his reign. No prince ever ex- 
cited greater and more universal expectation, 

Before he succeeded to the crown: none ever 
more completely disappointed the hopes enter- 
tained of his capacity and conduct. The lustre 
of his victories at Jarnac and Montcontour, 
where he nominally commanded the armies of 


♦ DeThous voLx. p. 667—671. Davila^ p.8x5—'Si;. 

• Chron.Noy. vol.L p.»ao—»a4. L’Etoilcg p. 484—and 
«89—300* Sully, voLL pa67 and 68 . Chivemi, yol. i. p. 140— 
143. Mezeraif yol.iz. p.394—39^* Dc Thou, yol, x. p.671— 
674* Davila^ p. 8x7—*8x9. D’Aub« Hi»t. Uniy, yol til. p. x8o— 
x 83* 
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viir. 

I5«9. 


His inclU 
nation to 
toleration. 


Charles the Ninth, against the Hugonois; by 
diffusing his reputation throughout all Europe, 
facilitated his election to the throne of Poland. 
But he was scarcely arrived in that country, 
when the death of his brother induced him to 
fly from his new capital, with circumstances of 
precipitation unbecoming his dignity, and inju¬ 
rious, to his fame. Before he reached the fron¬ 
tiers of his hereditary dominions, his impro¬ 
vident liberality had already diminished the 
possessions, and contracted the territories of 
France, by the donation of Pignerol and Savil- 
lan to Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. In¬ 
stead of extinguishing the civil wars, and dis¬ 
pensing peace to all his subjects upon his re¬ 
turn, as sound policy dictated; the pernicious 
counsels of his mother, and of his interested or 
perfidious ministers, impelled him to persecute 
the Hugonots, who only demanded toleration 
and protection. Convinced nevertheless by ex¬ 
perience, of the impossibility of tyrannizing 
over the conscience, or of reducing the Pro¬ 
testants, by the sword, he adopted more en¬ 
larged and humane maxims of government: the 
edict of Poitiers, which restored tranquillity, 
was peculiarly his own measure, and as such 
%as always cherished by him. But, the Guises, 
whom Henry studiously depressed, mortified at 
the diminution of power and consideration which 
they had enjoyed under the three preceding 
reigns} and incensed to see the elevation of 
favorites and minions to the highest offices of 
trust or dignity; counteracted his designs. In 

order 
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order to do it with effect, they knew that reli- chap. 
gion must be made the mask for concealing and . , 

advancing their schemes of personal ambition. 1^89, 
The King, notwithstanding his disinclination Violence, 
to war, was reluctantly compelled to violate His 
engagements, to rescind his edicts, and even by “ the 
to become eventually the instrument of his own “^**8"®* 
humiliation. 

Guise having rendered himself master of the 


metropolis, drove his sovereign from thence; 
dictated the conditions upon which he con¬ 
sented to a reconciliation; and insulted the 
monarch, whom he had previously disarmed. 

Yet, such was the passive and indolent temper 
of Henry, and so rooted was' his antipathy 
to the Hugonot^ that if Guise had not pro¬ 
ceeded to acts, which left no doubt of his in¬ 
tention to usurp the whole effective authority 
of the crown, and even to depose his sovereign, 
the King would probably never have resisted. 

A rebellion became the consequence; not so 
much however of the assassination of the (juises, 
as of the inactive security which followed on 
the part of Henry j and the insurrection pro¬ 
duced, by a necessary train of events, his re¬ 
conciliation with the King of Navarre. At the 
moment when he justly anticipated the reduc¬ 
tion of Paris, he perished by the hand of a 
private and obscure individual, whose monastic 
order he had always protected and favoured. 
Throughout his whole life, he seems to have Fauiity 
cherished those who betrayed or outraged him ; 
and he was destined to experience the'most «>f bis at- 
cruel injuries, from the hands oThis nearest con- 

nexions. 
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CHAP, nexions. Joyeuse, whom he had raised to the 
^ . highe^ point of power and greatness, deserted 

1589. his benefactor, to join ** the League.” His 
brother.indaw, the Duke of Mercoeur, revolted, 
notwithstanding the distinguished favors re¬ 
ceived from the crown; and that prince even 
attempted to render himself independant ia 
the province of Brittany, oS which he was go¬ 
vernor. Catherine of Medicis, his mother, with 
a view to balance the credit of the minions 
who had supplanted her, secretly instigated and 
encouraged the princes of Lorrain, in their 
treasonable projects of aggrandizement. Even 
his own Queen, a princess of irreproachable 
manners, but of a narrow mind, and a bigotted, 
as well as melancholy disposition, was seduced 
to espouse the interests of her family, rather 
than the cause of her husband. 

Henry, notwithstanding the defects of his 
menu, and character, possessed many amiable qualities, 
and some great endowments. To a graceful 
and majestic person, he added suavity of man¬ 
ners, affability, liberality, clemency, the lore 
of justice, courage, and temperance. But all 
his virtues degenerated into vices, or Were ener¬ 
vated by indolence and pleasure to such a de¬ 
gree, as to call in question their veiy existence. 
His munificence, which became profusion, ceas¬ 
ed to attach those who were the objects of it, 
because they attributed his benefits more to na¬ 
tural facility and prodigality, than to real gene¬ 
rosity. He degraded the majesty of his high 
rank, and almost rendered questionable the sa- 
13 nity 
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laity of his understanding, by his puefile or un- chap. 
becoming associations with Monks and Peni- . ^ 

tents. Far from producing the effect which he 1589. 
intended, of acquiring popularity, from his zeal 
for the Catholic faith and institutions, such a 
conduct completed his ruin. Like James the 
First of England, his indecorous partiality to 
favorites, rendered bim liable to suspicions and 
imputations the most dishonoring in their nature^ 
as well as in their effects. Joyeuse and Epernon, 
the minions of the French monarch, remind us 
of Carr and Villiers, better known as Rochester 
and Buckingham, under the Scottish King. The 
same qualities, youth, personal graces, and exter> 
nal accomplishments, sufficed to produce their 
elevation in both courts. Henry*s dissipation 
necessitated him to have recourse to the most * 
fatal expedients, in order to maintain his state» 
and to fill the exhausted treasury. The venality 
of charges, multiplication of offices, and accu* 
mulation of taxes, having at length undermined 
the foundations on which rested his throne, 
enabled his enemies to atchieve their pernicious 
purposes. At his decease he left the monarchy State ofi 
convulsed, and nearly overthrown: it required ^'f*”** 
the talents, heroism, and good fortune of Henry *“*“*•*• 
the Fourth, to restore it, and to disperse the 
chaos into w'hich the mal-ddministration of his 
predecessor, had plunged the kingdom. The 
circumstances in which he expired, and the 
atrocity of the crime that produced his death, 
rendered him in some degree regretted; as it 
seemed to expiate or obliterate the series of 

errors, 
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errors, faults, and vices, which render his reign 
one of the most melancholy and calamitoud por¬ 
tions of modern history. “ 5 * 

The coincidence between Henry the Third 
and Louis the Sixteenth, is so striking in many 
particulars, as to arrest and impress the least 
reflecting mind. Never, indeed, were two 
princes more dissimilar in the great points of 
moral character. The one, dissolute, enervate, 
and destitute of principle, or of virtue. The 
other, exemplary in the discharge of his pri¬ 
vate as well as of bis public duties. But, their 
resemblance on a single article, namely, the 
supine acquiescence under popular innovation, 
plunged them both into remediless ruin. The 
profligate indolence of Henry, and the inert 
or sluggish inaptitude of Louis, 'who, each, al¬ 
lowed insurrection to organise itself, without 
exerting any adequate elFort for its coercion or 
suppression, produced the same results. Both 
•monarchs acceded to the throne, in the bloom 
of youth. Henry, at twenty-two: Louis, at a 
still earlier period of life; the one in 1574: 
the other, io 1774. Each reigned nearly the 
same number of years, fifteen. For though the 
unfortunate Louis survived down to 1793, he 
cannot be said to have reigned beyond 1789. 
Like Charles the First, whose reign terminates 
with his surrender to the Scottish army in 1646., 
though his Ufe was prolonged down to 1649. 

^ De Thou; Tol. X. p. 674—>678* Davilai p. Sao* 
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The two Kingd remained alike passive spec* chap. 
tators of the gathering national convulsion, ,^ 
dufing several years. Henry, after his bro* 1589. 
ther’s decease in 1584, till 1589. Louis, pre¬ 
cisely the same, space of time, between the 
termination of the American war, and the fatal 
era of the French revolution. Both lost pos¬ 
session of the capital, by not retaining the 
Bastile; which fortress, if Henry had entrusted 
to Ornano, or if Louis had provided with an 
adequate garrison and the requisite means of 
defence, would not in either case have fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents. Each sove¬ 
reign was besieged in his own palace: the 
firmer, in the Louvre j the latter, in the Tuil- 
ieries. They alike fell by a violent death, at 
thirty-eight: one by the knife of an assassin; 

The other, under the axe of the guillotine; 
leaving their, dominions in'a state of rebellion, 
'approaching to anarchy. 

Both princes convoked in their distress, the Contrast 
States general of France; and both fled from 
tbeir respective palaces. But here, the parallel princes, 
terminates. For, Henry, though he assembled 
the representatives of the nation, did not allow 
them to assume all the prerogatives of the 
crown, and then to transfer him to the scaffold, 
like his feeble successor. Nor did he remain 
in the Louvre, as Louis continued at Versailles, 
in October, 1789, to be conducted thence a 
prisoner by his own subjects, dishonored, and 
virtually dethroned. The last of the Valois . 
race, however degenerate and effeminate he ' 

might 
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CHAP, might be in his ordinary character, could exert 
vin* under circumdsances of imperious necessity, an 
energy and activity capable of extricating him 
fiiom the worst extremities of fallen majesty. 
But, the last of the Bourbons seemed to make 
no effort for redeeming his usurped rights, of 
for stemming the current of insurrection and 
Jacobinism. Henry,^ when driven beyond the 
bounds of patience, assassinated his rebellious 
and treasonable subject. Louis neither arrested, 
nor brought to trial the Duke of .Orleans; the 
Guise of the eighteenth century, though en¬ 
dowed with very inferior talents to his proto¬ 
type. On the extinction of the family of Va¬ 
lois, France, though in a state of uhiversal rebel¬ 
lion, yet, from the exertions of its sovereign, 
however tardy, whs on the point of being re¬ 
duced into submission to the royal authority. 
At the subversion of the Bourbon Mne, the scep¬ 
tre was broken j and many years of sanguinary 
anarchy, civil war, and foreign conquest, inter¬ 
vened, before its scattered fragments were col¬ 
lected and reunited, in the person of the ruUi- 
less and dagitions tyrant, denominated Emperor 
of the French. 

In Henry*s person expired the royal branch of 
Valois, which under thirteen kings, had reigned 
over the French nation, during the space of 
two hundred and sixty-one years. With the 
single exception of Philip of Valois himself, 
source of the line, they were, in general distin¬ 
guished by their love and protection of letters. 
Charles the jPiftb, in profound policy, and the 

arts 
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arts of government; Louis the Twelfth, in ^ 
ternal affection for his people; and Francis the ^ 

First, in magnanimity, elevation of mind, and 
cultivation o^* the fine arts; have not yielded 
to any monarchs, of any period, antient or mo> 
dern. Personal courage seems to have been here* 
ditary among them ^ tho’ its peculiar and cha¬ 
racteristic quality might be varied in different' 
princes. It was rash and impetuous, in Philip 
and John ; subdued to the dictates of cau¬ 
tion and prudence, in Charles the Fifth, and 
Louis the Eleventh; unequal, tho* brilliant, in 
Charles the Seventh; adventurous and splendid 
in Charles the Eighth; steady and temperate 
in Louis the Twelfth; heroic, and partaking of 
the spirit of chivalry, in Francis the First; fero¬ 
cious in Charles the Ninth; indolent and often, 
eclipsed in Henry the Third. 

Their virtues were swallowed up by their su¬ 
perior vices and misfortunes, as a great historian 
of our own country has observed in speaking of 
the Plantagenets, who reigned so long over the 
English. Two of the number, John and Francis, 
taken prisoners in the field of battle, at Poitiers 
and at Pavia, were conducted as captives to 
London, and to Madrid. It would be difficult 
to parallel the reigns of Charles the Sixth, of 
Charles the Ninth, and of Henry the Third, in 
every species of misfortune, resulting from civil 
and religious Ipsarchy. Even the most pros> vices and 
perous and tranquil periods were clouded by in- 
testine commotions, or stained by cruelty and 
tyranny. If neither of these descriptions will 
voi-.iii. y apply 
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CHAP, apply to the mild administration of Louis th« 
; Twelfth, yet that beneficent reign, short in its 
iftf. duration, was marked by continual foreign.war, 
and the greatest national disgraces, losses, or 
reverses. Louis the Elev«ith stands nearly 
alone, in the list of monsters who have trampled 
upon the rights of humanity; and the supeii> 
ority of his talents,‘«mployed for purposes of 
oppression or detraction, like those of Tibe* 
rius in antiquity, only renders him more con« 
apicuously an object of detestation. 

Neither their defects of character, fisrtune, 
nor administration, were howeve such as to 
mentof prevent die graduid and progressive augmen- 
Fnnce. of grandeur, power, and dominions 

of France. Philip of Valois, imprudent or un-> 
fortunate as he was in war, yet obtained by* 
address and purchase, the important province 
of Dauphin6, with' all its dependancies, form¬ 
ing a barrier on the side of Savoy. His grand¬ 
son, Charies the Fifth, unquestionably the most 
able prince of the Carotian dynasty, restored 
the monarchy, which had been convulsed, dis- 
memb^ed, and almost subverted by the arms of 
Edward the Third, and of his son the Black 
Prince. To the valor and good conduct of 
Charles the Seventh, was due the final expul¬ 
sion of the English from the kingdom, of which 
they previously occupied so considerable a por¬ 
tion. Louis the. Eleventh, tho* he lost Artois 
and the Netherlands by his vindictive policy, 
added the rich acquisition of Burgundy by con¬ 
quest, on the death of Charles the Bold $ as be 

obtained 
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obtained Provence by bequest or donation, at c H A P. 
the decease of Charles the Third, last prince of . . 

the Angevin race, who descended from John, X589. 
King of France. Brittany, last of the great 
fiefs, was acquired by the marriage of Charles 
the Eighth with Anne, heiress of that Duchy; 
confirmed by Louis the Twelfth’s subsequent 
nuptials with the same Princess; and finally 
incorporated into the monarchy, by Francis 
the First. The extinction of the house of Va¬ 
lois, followed by the elevation of the family of 
Bourbon to the throne, forms a great and inte¬ 
resting era in the history of France. 
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CHAP. I. 

Nature^ limits, and extent of the rcyal.power, under the 
last princes of Valois. —Functions of the States Ge^ 

■neral. — Institution, and privileges of the parliaments. 

— Prooincial assemblies. — Revenues. — Management 
of the finances. — Public funds. — Coin. — Military 
force. — Infarttry. — Cavalry. — Arms. — Excesses of _ 
the soldiery, — Artillery. — Ransoms. — Navy. — Gal- 
lies. — General state of the French marine. 

T he prerogatives enjoyed and exercised, as c H A P. 

well by Henry the Third, as by all the ^ 
kings of France his predecessors, during the xsjs— 
course of the sixteenth century, might be said 1589. 
to approach nearly to that species of power, 
which we justly denominate arbitrary and un> French 
VOL. IV. B limited. 
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C H^A P. limited. Louis the Eleventh, the Tiberius of 
« - . France, who combined in his character greater 

*574— vices and greater talents, than were perhaps 
ever seen united on the throne in one man ; 
had, by the oppression and destruction of the 
nobility, erected the despotism of the crown 
upon their ruins. The people became gainers 
by the exchange of a single tyrant, instead of 
many : for, it would be equally absurd and false 
to suppose, that at any period since the eleva¬ 
tion of the family of Capet, and the formation 
of the feudal system, the nation collectively 
was possessed of civil liberty, guaranteed by 
laws against royal and aristocratic encroach¬ 
ment. Almost all the odious branches of pre¬ 
rogative, exercised in England by the princes 
of the house of Tudor, and wrested from 
those of Stuart in the succeeding century, 
were vested by long prescription in the French 
mpnarchs. The ablest civilians, the gravest 
writers, and the wisest magistrates, who flou¬ 
rished between the accession of Henry the 
Second in 1547, and the death of Henry the 
Oniinuted Third in 1589, agreed in recognizing the un- 
power.ex- limited powers of the crown. “ The kings of 
France,” says Cayet, a contemporary author, 
“ do not resemble the Polish sovereigns, and 
** others who swear at their election to observe 
** the laws made by those who have elected 
** them ; but on the contrary, they have the su- 
** preme and absolute authority over their peo- 
** pie. On their will depend all the delibera- 
** tioQS of peace and war, tlie taxes and tributes, 

«the 
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•* the distribution of benefices, offices, govern- chap. 
** meats, and magistrates*^' It seems scarcely . 
possible to describe despotism in clearer co- 1574 — 
lours. Charles the Ninth, when he had hardly 
passed the limits of childhood, did not hesitate 
to say to the parliament of Paris, composed of 
the most respectable individuals for age, virtue, 
dignity, and talents j “ It is for you to obey my Languag* 
** orders, without presuming to examine them; 

“ for I know better than you, what is the custom 
“ of the kingdom, and what order and decorum 
** demand*.” Whatever indignation such a 
speech might excite in the bosoms of his au¬ 
dience, it produced no remonstrance, nor re¬ 
clamation on the part of the parliament. 

When the Protestant princes of the Ger¬ 
man empire presumed in 1586, to represent to 
Henry the Third, the injustice of violating his 
own edicts, granting liberty of conscience to 
his Hugonot subjects; he replied, in presence 
of the whole court, in these words; “ It be- “d of 
** longs to me alone, to judge according to my 
** prudence, of what may contribute to the 
** public welfare; to make laws for procuring 
** it; to interpret those laws, to change, or to 
** abolish them, as I shall judge proper: I have 
** done it hitherto, and I shall do it in future*.’* 

Even in the memorable assembly of the States 
General, held at Blois, two years afterwards, 

* ChroA. Novenn. yc4. i p> 4 * 

^ Lc Laboureur stir Casteliiau» toLuL BrantooBe, toI.It* 

P*34- 

* De Thous Td«uE« po6o9o 
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CHAP, although he professed his readiness to abide bj 
■ j the determinations which he should embrace, in 
i574>— conjunction with the delegates of the nation; 
*^^ 9 ' yet he did not omit to state, that such a con* 
descension was the pure effect of his own desire 
to contribute to the felicity of his people. He 
even apologized for so strong a deviation from 
the conduct of his predecessors; and obviated 
the reproaches which might be made him, for 
subjecting himself to the laws which he had 
previously ordained**. Montluc, Davila, Chi- 
verny, Villeroi, and almost all the other writers 
of that period, many of whom filled the highest 
legal or civil employments, when speaking of 
the royal authority, regard it as paramount to 
law, and superior to any controul. 

, Among the branches of prerogative most 
frequently exercised, was that of arbitrary im¬ 
prisonment. No rank, profession, nor station 
were exempt, or protected from it; and the 
causes or pretexts upon which it was enforced, 
were so various, that they might be said to in¬ 
clude every species of offence. Treason or he¬ 
resy were the most ordinary; and suspicion 
alone, independant of proof, was sufficient to 
condemn to a long and severe captivity, any 
subject, however elevated by public services. 
Under or illustrious from birth. D’Andelot, colonel- 
^^j|*** general of the French infantry, and brother to 
the celebrated Coligni, being questioned by 
Henry the Second, in 1539, respecting his belief 

* D« Thou, Yot X. p. 301. 
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of the real presence in the Eucharist; and hav- c H^A P. 
ing replied in a manner displeasing to that or- . ^ 

tbodox, tho’ licentious monarch, was immedi- 1574— 
ately sent prisoner to the castle of Melun. He • 

was, it is true, speedily released, at the powerful 
intercession of his uncle, the Constable Mont- 
morenci: but even the office of a magistrate, and 
the dignity of a court of justice, could not pror- 
tect from a similar treatment, several members 
of the parliament of Paris. The two Presidents, 
du Bourg, and du Faur, suspected of bolding 
heretical doctrines, were seized while exercising 
their judicial functions, in their seats; and three 
others were arrested in their houses % Under the Pruartiit 
following reign, in 1560, Louis, Prince of Conde, 
though allied to the royal blood, and attending 
the convocation of the States General, to which, 
be had been invited by assurances of safety on 
the part of the crown, was notwithstanding ar¬ 
rested, and committed to custody. The case 
was rendered still stronger, by the considera¬ 
tion that Francis the Second, who authorized 
so violent an act of authority, had not attained 
to manhood ; and was in the strict sense of the 
term, a minor, when he ventured upon the mea¬ 
sure'. Charles the Ninth, or more properly, chwie* 
Catherine of Medicis, availing herself of his Nin*. 
power, as he lay expiring; did nut scruple iii 
1574, to send the Marshals Montmorenci and 
Coss6, to the Bastile, on suspicions, never 
clrfarly ascertained, of their being privy to the 

* lyAubignCf Hist. Uoir. voL i. p. (4. 

^ Danlftp p. 73. 
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CHAP, design of her youngest son, the Duke of Alen- 
. - . son, to withdraw from court. Nor did the high 

*574— quality of that prince himself, who became, 
after the decease of Charles the Ninth, pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the crown, preserve him from 
experiencing the same treatment. He, as well 
as Henry, King of Navarre, first prince of the 
blood, were long detained captive in the castle 
of the Louvre, by Henry the Third, from mo¬ 
tives only of state precaution. * 

Creation The institution and creation of commissions 
^«"for crimes, pretended or real, formed 

the trial of another branch of the royal authority con- 
“*^“**' stantly enforced, which laid at the mercy of 
the crown, the life and freedom of every sub¬ 
ject. Numerous and striking instances of this 
practice, occur throughout the reigns of the 
last princes of the house of Valois. In many, 
the forms, as well as the essence of justice, 
were equally violated. Henry the Second, a 
short time before his death, in 1559, after ar¬ 
resting various members of the Parliament of 
Paris, named commissioners to form a tribunal 
for their trial. It was composed of several coun¬ 
sellors of that body kself, selected for their 
approved zeal, or their devotion to the orders 
of the court j together with the Bishop of 
Paris, and the Inquisitor of tlie faith. Du 
Bourg pleaded his privilege, as a counsellor of 
the parliament and of the church, in otder to 
exempt himself from their jurisdiction; but hi» 

s Mezeraif toI. is. p.121 and tiz. Davila> pt 3999 400. 

objec- 
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objections were over-ruled Under Francis chap. 
the Second, in 1560, by the edict of Romo- . ^ 

rentin, a court was erected in every parliament isia— 
of the kingdom, to which was exclusively con- 
fined the trial of heretics. These tribunals, for the 
from their severity were denominated Les 
** Chambres Ardentes *a title which suffi- 
ciently denotes their destination. In the case 
of Louis, Prince of Cond6, arrested towards the 
dose of the same year, at Orleans ; the crown, 
without any regard to his birth and privileges, 
named a tribunal to try him, composed only 
of three lawyers, taken from among the presi¬ 
dents and counsellors of the parliament of Pa- . 
riSj acting under the Lord Chancellor, as Pre¬ 
sident. The Attorney-general was plaintiff and Trial rf 
accuser, the first notary of the court of Parlia- 
ment being appointed to take minutes of the 
proceedings on the trial. It will scarcely ex¬ 
cite surprize, that judges thus selected, should 
declare the Prince guilty of treason, and sen- 
tence him to lose his head. He vainly reclaim¬ 
ed the right of being tried before the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris fully assembled, in presence of 
the King, the Peers of France, and all the 
great oflScers of the crown. No regard was paid 
to these demands, though founded on imme¬ 
morial usage ; and the royal pleasure supplied 
every deficiency in point of form. * 

^ D^Aubifxic, Hitt. Univ. voL i. p. 84* • The burning Courts. 

' L’Art de Verif. let Dates, tom. i. p. 645. Datila, p. 75. 
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CHAP. Nor did the power of the French kings, du- 
*- ■ ring the greater part of the sixteenth century, 
1574—' on a superficial view, appear to be less unlimited 
Rig4*of property, than over the lives and liber- 

levying ties of the subject. Louis the Eleventh, tho* 
****** he sacrificed the nobility to his vengeance or 
his policy, yet did not venture to impose con¬ 
tributions on the people, without some form of 
law, and sanction of their representatives. His 
two immediate successors, Charles the Eighth 
and Louis the Twelfth, were restrained by a 
consideration for the constitutional rights of the 
nation, from attempting to levy arbitrary impo¬ 
sitions. It was not till the accession of Francis 
the First, in 1515, that the French kings dis¬ 
dained to solicit pecuniary aid, and began to lay 
taxes on the country, by the sole virtue and ple¬ 
nitude of their prerogative *. Henry the Third, 
during the whole course of his reign, exercised 
the power in its fullest extent; and be varied 
the modes of imposing contribution, as well as 
the amount exacted, in every possible way that 
ingenuity and oppression could devise. In 157S, 
twenty-two new fiscal edicts or taxes, issued by 
him, were sent to the parliament of Paris, to 
be registered and published'. Seventeen more 
were added at one time, in 1586, many of which 
proved very onerous, and occasioned universal 
complaint *'. As if these impositions were not 
sufficiently heavy, arbitrary exactions, without 

k Memoiret de Sully* p.43S. 

1 L’EtoilCf Journ. p. De Thou» toI. vli. p. 

^ De Thooi yoL* ix. p. 596* p. 91. . 
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the name of taxes, were forced from the people, chap. 
In January, 1587, Henry demanded of the king- . 
dom at large, the sum of three hundred thou- 1x74— 
sand crowns; and of the city of Pari? exclu- 
sively, np less than three hundred and sixty $017kant. 
thousand crownsLoans constituted another 
ordinary mode of raising supplies ; and they 
were, as may be imagined, absolutely compul¬ 
sory. In 1576, the counsellors and advocates 
of the parliament of Paris, were commanded to 
repair to the Louvre, and ordered to lend His 
Majesty, each, according to his ability, a cer¬ 
tain sum. About four thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling were raised by this expedient”. Similar 
exactions were practised on the wealthy citizens 
of the metropolis. 

The creation of posts and offices, for which Creation of 
the persons who occupied or exercised them, 
paid considerable sums, formed one of the most 
intolerable abuses, issuing out of the arbitrary 
power of the crown. It was indeed, more in¬ 
jurious to the people, than beneficial to the ex¬ 
chequer ; and was carried under Henry the 
Third, to an incredible height. In 1581, nine 
edicts of this nature were published; and in the 
following year, four more were issued, the pro¬ 
fits arising from which, were avowedly destined 
for the two powerful favorites, Joyeuse and 
Epemon'. yilleroi expressly asserts, that fit- 

^ L’Etoile^ p.9Sa . 

° Memoires pour tervir a I’Hiit. de Francos p* 65. L’Etoilos 
p. 17. 

* L’Etoile^ p. 49; Mem. pour ter. a I Hitt. de Fr* p. 

teen 
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CHAP, teen hundred, or sixteen hundred officers were 
. ■ employed in the collection of the revenues; all 

1574— of whom had purchased their places, and the ag- 
gregate of whose annual appointments, amount¬ 
ed to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Of these collectors, above one hundred and 
eighty were entitled treasurers of France, and 
enjoyed, each, a salary of five hundred crowns. 
He adds, as the strongest proof of the pecu¬ 
lation and plunder committed in the manage¬ 
ment of the finances, that every piece of three 
Livres, or half a crown English, levied on the 
subject, was reduced in passing through so 
many hands, to less than three-pence halfpenny, 
before it entered the royal treasury ; a dimi¬ 
nution hardly credible It is to be observed 
however, that no higher, nor more incontestable 
authority than Villeroi, can be cited: he was 
secretary of state under Charles the Ninth, 
Henry the Third, and Henry the Fourth, by 
all of whom he was entrusted with the most 
profound secrets of government, 
to It was customary to send letters, signed by 

the sovereign, or by his ministers, to corporate 
bodies, and even to individuals of reputed 
wealth, demanding either a free gift, or a loan 
of stipulated sums. Few persons dared to dis¬ 
regard, or to refuse the requisition. Even ec¬ 
clesiastics, who in that age were exempted 
under various pretences,' from contributing in 
a due proportion to the general wants of the 

4 Villeroi, vol. ir. p. 435 and 416, 
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state, yet were frequently taxed by Henry. In chap. 
1578, instead of the tenth and twentieth, which . ^ . 

he had demanded of the clergy, he thought tsj*— 
proper to substitute mandates, subscribed with 
his own hand, desiring them to lend him cer* 
tain sums. They were apportioned according 
to the supposed faculties of the parties. The 
chapter of Paris “ in Globo,” was fixed at six 
hundred crowns: Mariau, a rich canon, at two 
hundred and fifty ; and others, at inferior rates. 

This arbitrary substitution, which excited great 
murmurs, does not seem however to have met 
with compliance in all instances.' 

Persons trading in the articles of wine and R*paciou» 
salt, appear to have become objects of royal 
rapacity, in a more than common degree. In sons in 
December, 1582, all the wholesale wine mer- 
chants in the city of Paris, were compelled to 
pay within twenty-four hours, on pain of impri¬ 
sonment, arbitrary sums, from five hundred 
crowns, which constituted the highest rate, di¬ 
minishing according to their supposed means, 
in a regular gradation. Similar demands were 
at the same time extended to the dealers in 
salt, throughout the whole kingdom *. The The peo- 
people were every where obliged to purchase 
at the King’s storehouse, such a quantity of pure has* 
this latter article, as the commissaries, instituted 
for the purpose, should estimate to be requisite 
for their private consumption. The edict, en- 


* BAemoiret'pour ter* a I’Hut. de Fr» p. 99* 

Ibid* p*X 54 * 
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CHAP, joining obedience to so cruel an act of oppres> 

. ^ . sion, was obtained from Henry in 1581, but it 

. met with very general opposition thro’out the 
DuHm provinces *. About the same time, he doubled 
upon wine, the imposition of ten sous, or five-pence, ante¬ 
cedently levied upon every hogshead of wine, 
coming in, or going out of pll the cities of the 
kingdom, and their suburbs. It became neces¬ 
sary, in order to vanquish the repugnance of 
the parliament to publish this edict, that Henry 
should write a menacing letter with his own 
hand, commanding submission. “ 

Customs Xhe authority of the crown was not less arbi- 
and duties. customs and duties, paid upon 

, the importation,' or exportation of every com¬ 
modity, to and from the ports of France. There 
were however treaties subsisting with foreign 
powers, particularly with England, by which 
the King was restrained from raising, or dimin, 
nishing them in all cases, at his pleasure. In 
1577, upon the complaint of the Englisli em¬ 
bassador, the augmented duties recently im¬ 
posed upon goods coming from that country, 
were taken oflF by the French government*. It 
seems that in the river Garonne, and probably 
thro’out the whole kingdom, these duties were 
two and a half per cent, on every brancli of 
Pte>«nip- merchandize imported, or exported The 
right of pre-emption was exercised by the 

* Memoiret pour scr. a I’Hitt. de Fr. p. 1*7. 

* Ibid. p.ia7 and laS. 

^ Le Laboureur wr Ca0lt]iiau> ToLili. p.5i9. 

’ Ibid. p. 536. 
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crown; and we find Charles the Ninth in 15739 CHAP, 
issuing peremptory directions to the governor ^ ^*. ■ 
of Bourdeaux, to take measures for securing .1574— 
all the best and finest wines made in its vici- 
•nity, for the use of Elizabeth, his ally. Queen 
of England *. Even over acts of a more pri¬ 
vate and personal nature, in which the rev.enue 
had no concern, immediate or remote, the royal 
interference was equally strict and universal. 

No person of whatever quality, could pass the Merit* 
limits of France, without permission. Cathe- 
Tine of Medicis, when regent, after the death of 
Charles the Ninth, in 1574, issued a prohibition 
to travel, unless after leave obtained*. Marriages 
the most violent and compulsory, were cele¬ 
brated between persons of the highest descrip¬ 
tion and rank, in consequence of a peremptory 
injunction of the King. 

Charles the Ninth, desirous to attach to him¬ 
self Christopher de Bassompierre, a native of 
Lorrain, of an antient family, and wishing to 
fix him in the court of France; selected for his 
wife, a young lady of noble birth, named Louisa 
de Radeval, niece to Marshal Brissac. Her 
fortune amounted to the prodigious sum of 
fifty thousand crowns. She expressed, as did 
all her relations, the roost unqualified reluct¬ 
ance to contract a marriage with a German and 
a foreigner, who was unacquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, as well as with the manners of France, 


* Is Ltbourrar $iir Catrefmiiy yoL iiL p. 367. 

* Ibid. p/4i7« 
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1589. 


Barriers 
against 
the power 
of the 

crown. 


The States 
General. 


and who was not possessed of any patrimonial 
^ inheritance, being only a younger brother. But 
Charles’s determination overcame every impedi* 
meht, and procured the immediate celebration 
of the nuptials •*. It may form matter of surprize, 
that among the exertions of so undehned or un> 
limited a prerogative, we find no trace of two 
branches, possessed by the English princes 
down to Charles the First, and which form 
strong badges of servitude. Th,ese were pur* 
veyance, and wardships. If the former right 
was ever enforced, it could only have been a 
temporary act of violence or oppression. No 
court of wards existed in France, at any period 
of the sixteenth century. 

Notwithstanding the enormous extent of 
power thus vested in the French Kings, the 
national wisdom had erected bulwarks for its 
restraint, when too violently exerted. These 
barriers however, it must be owned, were rather 
intended for the protection of property, than 
calculated for securing their lives and freedom. 
In fact we find by experience, that cruelty is 
directed towards a few individuals; rapacity ex- 
. tends over a whole people. The two great bar¬ 
riers between the crown and the subject, were 
the assembly of the States General, and the Par- 
liaments; peculiarly, that of Paris. The States, 
which under various denominations, were co¬ 
eval with the monarchy itself, and which bore 
an intimate resemblance to the parliaments of 

^ MoKm de BaMompierre, toLL p. xj, 
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England, were composed of delegates from the chap. 
nobility, clergy, and the third estate. The ^ . 

French monarchs, who did not, like the Eng- 1574— 
lish princes of the family of Tudor, their con- 
temporaries, stand in need of the approbation 
of the representatives of the nation, to confirm 
their ordinary acts of tyranny, or to impose 
subsidies ; had suffered the assembly of the 
States General to fall into desuetude, during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century, 

Francis the First, in the course of a long reign 
of thirty-two years, from 1515 to 1547, marked 
by many reverses and great calamities, had 
never once convoked that body. They were 
tumultuously assembled for a short time, after 
the memorable defeat sustained at St. Quintin 
in 1557, by Henry the Second, his son. But, 
when Francis the Second ascended the throne, 
and the great factions began to disturb the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, it was deemed ne¬ 
cessary to have recourse to the powerful engine 
of the States. They were held at Orleans, in 
1560; interrupted by the decease of the young 
king, Francis; and resumed in the following 
year, by Charles the Ninth, his successor. Henry 
the Third assembled them twice; in 1576, and 
in 1588. In order to form an accurate idea of 
the degree of influence which national repre¬ 
sentatives possessed, in restraining or temper¬ 
ing the authority of the crown, it is requisite to 
follow the leading steps of their conduct. 

The ostensible motive. of Henry, when he 
convoked the States in 1576, was to determine 

on 
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CHAP, on the measures proper to be embraced respect- 
I* ing the Hugonots. But, his concealed objects 
isn~- were, to induce them to grant him extraordinary 
»5««; aids of money, and to consent to the alienation 
inatoero- of a part of the royal domain. At their meet- 
biing the ing, he promised them in bis harangue from the 
******’ throne, to observe inviolably the regulations, 
which in concert with him they should make; 
and to grant no dispensation nor privilege, that 
could derogate from them in any manner. 
When however he found that the third estate 
was proceeding to adopt counsels calculated to 
diminish - his prerogatives, and tending to ren> 
der themsdves independant in their delibera¬ 
tions ; he changed his behaviour, and either 
eluded, or rejected their demands. The States, 
on their part, displayed a spirit of energy and 
freedom, which might have done honor to the 
Enwgyof representatives of any people. Far from con- 
theSute*. renting to the King’s requisitions, they refused 
to grant the subsidies; and their language rela¬ 
tive to the other proposition, was still more firm 
and inflexible. Undismayed by the apprehen¬ 
sion of Henry’s resentment, Hemar, president 
of Bourdeaux, speaking in the names of the three 
orders, declared that “ the domain of the crown 
** was sacred and inalienable; that no case, 
“ however extreme, could be stated, in which 
** they could permit of its being diminished; 
** that the sovereign was only the possessor 
They re- ** and tenant during life; and that the nation 
the ** proprietors, it was a fundamental 

eikiittion ** law of the State, not to alienate the smallest 

i6 part 
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** part of the domain.” They not only resisted chap. 
every artifice and blandishment of the court, *• 

which were exerted to shake their determina* ,574_ 

tion on this point; but their remonstrance . '589* 
operated so powerfully on the King, as to in- 
'duce him to relinquish his intention, and pre¬ 
vented the further prosecution of his plan for 
selling crown lands, to the amount of fifty 
thousand crowns of annual revenue ^ No 
speaker of an English House of Commons, 
would have presumed to address such a dis¬ 
course to Elizabeth, nor would that Princess 
have manifested such deference for the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. 

Although Henry could not vanquish the meri- Subnumi 
torious pertinacity of the States General on these 
points, in 1576, he still retained, undiminished, ^Sutc<„ 
his own prerogatives; but in 1588, when they met “ 
again at Blois, he held a very different language. 

Pressed by difficulties, and insulted by the 
Guises, who after having driven hkn from his 
capital, had disgraced him in the estimatioq of 
all France; anxious to regain the confidence of 
his subjects, as the only means of triumphing 
over the powerful faction by which he was be¬ 
set ; he laid the unlimited powers of the crown, 
at the feet of the nation. All the abuses, mal¬ 
versations, and oppressions, which having grown ' 
up by long prescription, seemed to be inherent 
in the very essence of the monarchical autho¬ 
rity, he voltintarily and spontaneously subjected 

^ De ThoOf Fol. viL pb450» aiKl p.474*«-477* 

VOL. IV. C to 
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CHAP, to the censure of the national del^ates. He 
, /•_ . offered to revoke without exception, all rever- 
1574— sions already conferred, and never to grant any 
in future. He referred to their wisdom, the 
laws which respected trials, appeals, and the 
expences attending courts of judicature. He 
submitted to them, the state of manufactures 
and commerce; allowed them to examine the 
finances, and to make whatever regulations 
they might think proper for their management 
and amelioration; concluding by an assurance 
tiiat he would so regulate bis own household in 
future, that it should serve as a model to all 
his subjects for imitation. In order to render 
the laws which might be framed by the assem¬ 
bly, equally binding and permanent, he even 
condescended to become accountable, like the 
lowest individual, for any infraction of them, 
under the penalty of treason; and consented 
that they should be transmitted to the various 
parliaments of the kingdom, to receive the most 
univeraal sanction, as invitdable and unchange¬ 
able**, Louis the Sixteenth, when he opened 
the natimoal assembly at Versailles in 1789, by 
no means manilested intentions or dispositions, 
so favorable to a radical change in the nature 
of the kingly office and prerogatives. 

7bi. g«;..wu It is difficult indeed, to imagine any conces- 
of Henry's sions greater than these of Henry, or on which 
it would have been more easy to have founded 
the basis of a free constitution. He pointed it 

* .(ke Them v«hx, p, alt. 

out 
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out to them, himself; and such was his dis- c h^a p. 
tressed situation, that he must have yielded to j 
any equitable propositions which the States had 1574*— 
dictated. But in that great body, consisting 
of near four hundred members, there existed 
neither a spirit of patriotism, nor an enlarged 
comprehension of the inestimalde advanfageit 
atta^ed to civil liberty. Europe then contain* 
ed or presented scarcely any model of a limited 
monarchy. Spain, England, and Italy, might be 
said to ^ey princes possessed of very exten* 
stve and arbitrary power. Denmiark, Sweden, 
and Poland, might perhaps all lay claim to the 
enjoyment of a constitution, in which the repre* 
sentatives of the nation ostensibly performed a 
part: but those states, little known to the 
French, were considered as too uncivilized or 
remote, to serve for examples in legislation. In Natuw of 
the assemUy at Blois, the individuals corapo* 
sing the States, were either bigotted Catholics, ju ^. 
bent on the extermination of the Hugonots; or 
violent and factious men, corrupted with the 
gold of Spain, and devoted to the ambitious 
views of foe Duke of Guise. That enteipriz* 
tag chief, far foom desiring to emancipate the 
people, or to diminish the royal authority; only^ 
aspired to become himself the depository of it, 
and to reduce the King to the shadow of a 
sovereign. The favorable moment for affixing 
legal barriers to the despotism of the crown, 
was lost: Guise himself soon became the victim 
of his criminal projects; and Henry, liberated 
ftom his apprehensions, laid aside his disposi* 

c a tion 
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CHAP, tion to despoil himself of liis power and prero> 
^ j gatives. We may in fact assume, after the 
•tin— awful convulsions which France has witnessed 
since 1789, that the French people are not fitted 
to enjoy a constitution like our*s, in which moi- 
narchy, aristocracy, and democracy, melt into 
each other. Two Kings, Heniy the Third, and 
Louis the Sixteenth, precisely at the distance 
of two centuries, the former, in consequence oi 
his profusion and vices, the latter, from the finan* 
cial embarrassments produced by war and minis* 
terial errors ^ having each assembled the States 
General, ofier the French to lay down the op¬ 
pressive or arbitrary prerogatives of the crown, 
and to become limit^ monarchs. In neither 
case did the delegates of the nation avail them¬ 
selves of the occasion. Rebellion and anarchy 
followed i which have been ultimately succeeded 
in the latter instance, by the most ferocious des¬ 
potism ever witnessed among men, under the lash 
of a vile Italian, endued with prodigious enei^ies 
of mind, implacable, vindictive, insatiable, of 
boundless apibition, capable of every turpitude 
or atrocity, and prodigal of human blood. 

The par- Tbe parliaments might be said to form a 
•***“•*• second bulwark against the tyranny and oppres¬ 
sions of the crown. At the close of Henry the 
Second’s reign, in 1559, they amounted to only 
seven in number; and were, if strictly consider¬ 
ed, no more than the supreme tribunals of civil 
and criminal judicature, throughout France. But 
they possessed the advantage of being perma¬ 
nent ; whereas tbe States were only convoked 

under 
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under circumstances of national danger or em> c H A F. 
barrassment, for a limited and uncertain time. . 

The parliament of Paris was besides, the organ 1574— 
and instrument through which the edicts ema- 
nating from the throne, received the stamp of ra- T^pri- 
lidity. It belonged to that venerable assembly ’****• 
to register, verify, and publish every pecuniary 
edict or imposition, laid by the sovereign on the 
people. Though this privilege was originally 
intended for no other purpose, than to give 
greater solemnity and publicity to acts of state;,' 
yet it enabled the parliament to make frequent, 
and sometimes effectual opposition to such taxes, 
as were by them considered to be oppressive or 
unjust. Many striking examples of their pa- 
triotic and independent spirit, which occur 
under the reign of Henry the Third, sufficiently 
prove that virtue and freedom were not then 
extinct among die French. In 1578, the King 
having sent no less a number of edicts, insti¬ 
tuting new contributions, than twenty-two, to 
be registered, the parliament refused to sanc¬ 
tion them in the mass; and having selected 
some of the least exceptionable, returned the 
others. All the menaces of Henry could not 
induce them to publish those which appeared. 

to be oppressive *. A stronger instance of the p_,^^1. 

right assumed by that assembly, to oppose such of ' 
acts of despotism, appears in 1581; when Bi- 
rague, the Chancellor, insisting on the imme¬ 
diate verification of nine new toxes, the first 

* p.31 and 33. 
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CHAP, president of the parliament stood up in his 
^ . place, and replied in the collective names of 

j<74_ his colleagues; that ** according to the law of 
15S9. •«« King, which is his absolute power, the 
*< edicts might pass; but that, according to the 
** law of the kingdom, which is reason and 
** equity, they could nc^, and ougfit not to be 
** published.” Henry persisting, they forebore 
however from further opposition ^ It became 
necessary for that prince to repair in person, and 
to hold a bed of justice, in order to surmount 
the impediments which the parliament threw in 
the way of the taxes laid on by him in 1583, and 
1586; and it required the exertion of alt the 
powers vested in the crown, to enforce their 
promulgation *. N<Hie of his measures tended 
so much to render him universally odious, and 
to produce the defection which he experienced 
towards the close of his reign, as these com¬ 
pulsory exertions of arbitrary authority. “ 
Ftoviiiciai Besides the States General and the Pariia- 
ments, there existed other powerful obstacles 
to the unlimited exercise of the r^al prm'oga- 
tive. Many of the provinces enjoyed the right 
of holding their own states, under the controul 
of the governor; and seem to have likewise 
possessed the faculty of laying on the particu¬ 
lar taxes, requisite for raising the suess demmid- 
^ by the government'. If we wish to be coo- 

^ L’Etoilef p. 4 » and 43 * 

* IbkL p. 63 and 64, and p^pii Chnm. Nnr* yd. L p* tS and 99* 

^ DeThous vol*vii. p. 799* 

* Motiuc*Commam ▼olnr# Mitmaim de Nemh roi»L 

p»6es—daa* 

vinced 
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vinced of the weight and influence of the pro- chap. 
vincial assemblies, in controuling the inordinate . . 

abuse of the royal power, we need only peruse 1574— 
the request, or rather the remonstrance; for 
such it may be justly termed; presented to 
Henry in 1578, by the States of Burgundy, as- generou* 
sembled at Dijon. It contains so severe a com- 
ment on his administration, and speaks a lan- 
. guage so nervous, bold, and independent, that 
we are astonished at its having been ofiered, or 
received. The delegates who carried it to the 
foot of the throne, demanded the reduction of the 
antient taxes to their former standard, and the 
abolition of the new contributions recently im¬ 
posed: they recapitulated the many acts of pro¬ 
digally committed by Henry; and desired that 
commissioners might be named, to ascertain 
the extent of his d^ts, to cancel such as were 
improperly contracted, and to liquidate those 
which were just, and well authenticated. They 
likewise proposed, that the money necessary 
to be levikl for discharging the incumbrances 
o£ the King, dmuld be put into the hands of 
commissionets, and faithfully applied to the 
purpose for which it was destined. 

Far from reseating a speech so uncourtly, 

Heary ccndesoended to endeavour to moDify 
the dd^^des, dismissed them with many* pro¬ 
mises, and actually exempted the province of 
Burgundy firom the payment of the new taxes'^. 

It may be justly questioned, whether any house 

^ DcThoop FoLyiL ^|i* 

c 4 . of 
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c H A P. of commons, during the whole reign of Elizabeth, 

. . would have dared to offer her a similar remon- 

i;74— strance; and we may boldly affirm, that not> 
>584- withstanding the apparent limits imposed on 
her prerogative, by the existence of parliaments, 
she was in effect as arbitrary as (he kings of 
France ofthe sixteenth century. In 1583, Henry 
crown to made an experiment, which forcibly proved the 
entortmo- impotence of the royal authority, when applied 
f ® pockets of his subjects. He dispatched per- 

catioiw. sons of the first rank and consideration, through 
the provinces, with orders to expose to the peo> 
pie bis wants, and to demand pecuniary assist¬ 
ance. They met every where with peremptory 
refusals, accompanied by complaints and re¬ 
proaches against the profusion of the King.' 
Amount of u jg difficult to State with any degree of ac- 

nue*. <;uracy, the precise amount of the French re» 
venue under Henry tlie Third. The domain 
of the crown remained still very considerable; 
though it is certain that before 1587, alienations 
had been made from it, notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances of the States General, to the ex¬ 
tent of sixteen millions of Livres in value*. We 
may estimate that sum as equal to seven bun- 
dred thousand pounds Sterling. The sale of 
the crown laqds, which bad remained untouch¬ 
ed and undiminished during near five centuries, 
from Hugh Ckpet,down to the decease of Louis 
the Elevqpth, in 1483; began under the reign 


1 Botbeq. Letters 15 end De ThoUf vol.ix. p. tf* 

* OmaiLNoT. voLi. 
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Charles the Eighth, when that prince in 1494 chap. 
commenced his memorable invasion of Naples”. . ^ 

Previous to the expulsion of the Englbh, which 1574-^ 
took place dbout t^ middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, under Charles the Seventh, the French 
kings subsisted principally on their domains. 

Grants of money were only made on urgent oc> 
casions, for a limited time, which was usually 
short; and such contributions could only be ac> 
corded or levied, by the consent of the three 
orders of the States, who were solemnly convoked 
for the purpose. Strengthened by the secession 
of pdwee which he received, from the conquest 
of so many provinces previously occupied by the 
English, Clrarles the Seventh ventured to im* 
pose a permanent and annual taxation on his 
people. It was nevertheless assessed with such 
moderation, that no resistance was experienced 
from them; its whole amount not exceeding a 
million, eight hundred thousand Livres”, or 
about eighty>five thousand |>ounds sterling. 

But under his successor, Louis the Eleventh, 
the taxes were raised to above four millions, 
seven hundred thousand Livres. Charles the 
£^hth, before his decease in 1498, augmented 
them to above five millions, eight hundred thou, 
sand Livres. Even in the following reign, under 
Louis the Twelfth, whose paternal affection for 
his subjects, inclined him to diminish their bur. 
dens; yet the impositions continued rapidly to 

■ Mwnoiret de SoUf, toLL p# 430»4jx. 
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c H A P. advance. He levied in 1514, seven millions, 
^ ^ . six hundred and fifty thousand Livres If a 

1574— prince of such economy and benevolence, was 
necessitated to increase the taxes, it may be 
naturally supposed that Francis the First, pro¬ 
fuse, magnificent, and continually engaged in 
expensive wars, could not fail to aggravate the 
evU. In fact we find that before the close of his 
. reign in 1547, he had more than doubled the 
amount of the sums levied by his predecessor. 
Francis raised them to fifteen millons, seven hun¬ 
dred thousand Livres**. Under Henry the Second, 
they continued to be still progressiveBut a 
very considerable allowance must be made for 
the continual and rapid encrease In the price 
of all commodities, as well as for the diminution 
in the value of money, in consequence of the 
discovery of America, between the year 1493, 
and 1560. It would be difficult to calculate 
or estimate on solid data, the prodigious influx 
c£ gold and silver into Europe, from the New 
Worid, and fiK>m the East Indies, after the com- 
menoesaent of the sixteenth century. 

In the year 1 yty, Henry the Ti^ exacted 
thirty milliona of livfes, whitfli were still iusuf- 
ficienttoftreventbis acoumulatiiig an enormous 
debt*. Francis the First, at the time of his 
decease in 1547, notwithstanding the perpetual 

P MmoiretdeMlTt 

<1 Id. ibid. 

* Diflcourt deUKoue^ 359. 

• About anulliopy two Imndrtdaad illy flwmiiaipiitfidittg^ 
HmU det Troubles deFiaiic^ P*39« 
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wars or miiibrtunefl of his reign, yet by a sys* chap. 
tematic economy had paid off every incum- . ^ ^ 

braoee, and left near five millions of Livres in 1574— 
his cofihrs. That iact proves of itself the 8upe« 
riority of his talents; for he never was accused 
of avarice or rapacity. Bat, at the accMsion of Dd>t« of 
Charles the Ninth, within fourteen years after* 
wards, the debts of the crown fell little short 
of three millions, five hundred thousand Livres \ 
or one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster* 

Kng. We may in like manner estimate by the 
same criterion, the administration of Henry the 
Second, as opposed to that of his father Francis. 

The public debt encreased daring the course 
<f£ Charles the Ninth’s reign; and Ronsard the 
poet, in his satyre of the ** Dryade violeb,” 
pathetically laments, that the necessities of the 
King had compelled him to sell a great part 
of the forests of foe province of Vendomois. 

Among these, was inoluded the wood tA' Gas* 
tine, which Ronsard, with a poetical enthusiasm, 
bad consecrated to the Muses”. The civil 
wan, and the total mismanagement, or neglect 
of the finances winch fidlowed, plunged the 
revenue into inextricable confusion, and added 
greatly to foe embarrassments of the state. 

Henry the Third, in 1579, made an attempt 
to enquire into the state of foe domain, lands, 
woods, wastes, and other property of the crown, 
when he named commismoners to visit the pro* 

' TVadacdrmffefHotpItab p.T9« 

* Vk dt Ronnrdp p« 
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CHAP, viiices of France. The recovery, amelioration, 
^ and augmentation of the revenue, constituted 
i/74-_ the first, as well as the most important object 
I5S9* of the deputation; powers almost despotic and 
unlimited being conferred on the members 
How deplorable was the condition of the sove¬ 
reign, and how ruined were the finances at 
that period, we may learn from Henry’s ex¬ 
pressions in the letters patent or commission, 
which he issued on the occasion. He expressly 
enjoins the persons deputed, to demand en¬ 
trance into the assembly of the States, in such 
provinces as enjoyed the privilege of governing 
themselves by their own separate representa¬ 
tives. ** You are then,” continued the King, 
** to represent to them in the strongest lan- 
** guage possible, my necessities, arising from 
** the magnitude of the debts of tlie crown, in- 
<« curred before my accession. They are now 
** so encreased, from the consequences of the 
** civil wars, that all the domain is sold and 
** engaged; and almost all the aids, taxes, and 
** other revenues, are alienated. The remain- 
** ing receipts not being equal to one-third of 
** the expences, indispensable for the preser- 
** vation of the state; I have been constraint 
** of late years, to my great regret, to make 
** many edicts and engagements very injurious, 
** in order to raise the necessary supplies for 
M the support of my household, and the offices 

■ Memoiret de Neven, toL i. p.<o8—6ti. 
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** of the kingdom It seems hardly possible 
to depicture a more calamitous state of the re* 
venue. If we con^pare it with the d^ficil in 
1787, at the time when Calonne, as Superin* 
tendant of the finances, advised Louis the Six* 
teenth to call together the ** Notableswe 
shall see how infinitely the pecuniary embar* 
rassments of Henry the .Third, exceeded those 
of the late weak, unfortunate, and ilUfated sove* 
reign of France. 

The pernicious practice of employing fanner;, 
or partizans as they were then called, in every 
department of the revenue, completed the ruin 
of the kingdom. It is difficult to conceive the 
extent and magnitude of this evil, which swal* 
lowed up all the resources of France. In 1577, 
Henry the Third was so egregiously defrauded, 
that from taxes which produced twelve millions 
of Livres, only eight hundred thousand, or about 
the fifteenth part, ever entered the treasury 
The greater number of the farmers general 
were not natives, but Florentines and Savoy* 
ards, who having glutted themselves with 
wealth, usually returned to spend it in their 
own country. Catherine of Medicis, herself an 
Italian, had contributed exceedingly to spread 
the disorder, by employing foreigners, as re* 
ceivers or collectors of the revenue. So lucra* 
tive was the occupation, that people of all de* 
soriptions, noblemen, ladies, and members of 

V Memoires 4e Neven* toL L p. 6%i, 6a4* * Ibid. p> 197. 
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CHAP, the councH, contrived to exercise it, and to 
. ^ . participate in the general plunder *. They were 

ts74— multiplied under Henry the Third, to such a 
degree, that Marshal Tavannes estimates them 
at thirty thousandAs if to render the cala¬ 
mity irremediable, they were accustomed to 
purchase of the King, Uie new taxes as soon as 
they came out, and to advance tlie money which 
' it was calculated they might produce. But, as 

s»ie of a recompense for prompt payment, the farmers 

tuet. seldom laid down more than a fourth, and often 
not a sixth part of the sum, levied by the im¬ 
position on the people. We may see in the 
Memoirs of Sully, a list of the persons who 
were concerned and interested in the tax upon 
salt, in 1585. The name of the Duchess of 
Joyeuse, sister to Louisa of Vaudemont, wife 
of Henry the Third, is the first on the roll, 
and stands for no less a sum than seventy-five 
thousand crowns. It would seem by this fact, 
that they had not then discovered the refine¬ 
ment of substituting an ostensible person ft>r 
the real holder of the concern, as is done in 
our more advanced era of finance. The aggre¬ 
gate amount of the money thus advanced upon 
the mortgage of the duty on salt, exceeds a 
million, six hundred thousand crowns Vi], 
leroi mentions as a fact well known, that two 
' pecuniary edicts, obtained Henry the Third 

by his favorites, were sold immediately after- 

* ViBerei, raLW. p.41*. * Tstiiuim, p.313. 

* Mangirw de SoUf, toL L p. 334. 
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wards to the fiooncim, one for the sum of c h a p. 
twelve thousand, and the other for twelve thou* ^ 
sand, five hundred crowns. The former tax isu— 
produced fifty thousand; and the latter, sixty *^*9* 
thousand crowns. “ 

Such was the facility and criminal prodiga- Onmt* of 
lity of Henry the Third, that notwithstanding ^|^^**** 
tlie professions of economy or reform made by 
him to the nation, under circumstances of per* 
sonal distress, at various periods of his reign} 
yet he did not blush to create taxes, which 
were exclusively meant to enrich his minions 
and servants. ** It was common,” says Villeroi, 

** to see ladies, gentlemen, even valets, and 
** persons of the vilest description, shamelessly 
** pursuing the verification of edicts which they 
** had obtained; soliciting their publication; 

** recommending them as productive, and call* 

** ing them edicts*.” Abuses could hardly 
be carried to a more astonishing point of inde* 
cency t^nd encMrmity. The treasurers, who bad 
the power of distributing, and apportioning the 
taxes or impositions, throughout the whole ex* 
tent of the kingdom, committed equal viola* 
ticHon of justice. In order to spare some 
lages, of which they, or their immediate rela- oftiiwdit. 
tions and friends,^ were the proprietors, they*™“*“"’ 
exacted unequal and severe contributions from 
others, to tlm oppression of the inforior classes 
of people. Numbers of wretched peasants, un* 

Able to pay the sums thus demanded, were 


^ Villeroiy toLiv* 41a ml ^ H>i 4 . p. 4 za« 
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CHAP, thrown into dungeons, and devoured bj vermin, 
. . or consumed by disease. ^ 

IS74— The prodigious fortunes, acquired by all those 
1589* ^ho had in any degree, the controul or manage- 
ment of the public revenue under Charles 
cicn. the Ninth and Henry the Third, excite amaze- 
Co» 6 . ment no less than incredulity. Marshal Coss 6 , 
who was raised to the post of Superintendent 
of the Finances, by the former-of those princes, 
contrived in the course of only one year, to 
discharge a hundred thousand crowns which he 
was indebted, and to lay by fifty thousand 
crowns in reserve. His wife avowed the fact 
to Catherine of Medicis, in the midst of the 
At^acct. court*. Louis Adjacet, or Giacetti, a Floren¬ 
tine, one of the contractors or farmers general, 
amassed fax greater wealth. He laid out a sum 
adequate to sixteen thousand pounds of our 
money, for the castle and county of Chateau 
Vilain, in 1578, and married Mademoiselle 
d’Atri, of an illustrious Neapolitan family, 
maid of honor to the Queen-dowager. In ad¬ 
dition to this landed property, he possessed 
rents or annuities, payable by the town-hall of 
Paris, to the amount of near forty thousand 
Livres, or about sixteen hundred pounds ster¬ 
ling, annually; and his furniture alone was es¬ 
timated at an immense sum. We may judge of 
the degree of intimacy and familiarity which 
subsisted between him and Henry the Third, 

t ViOaioi, voLir. p.408 and 409. 

* Bnn toim, vol.i. p.sS9and 190. 
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when we find that he frequently entertained chap. 
the King at his own house, in the most sump- . ^ ^ 

tnous manner: and that Prince having several tsu-^ 
times ordered Adjacet to discharge a debt, which 
he bad incurred with a merchant, for the pur¬ 
chase of pearls, to the amount of two thousand 
crowns; the financier turned a deaf ear to' 
the solicitation, and declined compliance with 
Henry*s request." 

In 1589, Molan, one of the treasurers ofMoUn. 
France, having quitted Paris when the party of 
** the League” took possession of the capital, 
concealed his wealth, by burying a considerable 
part of it under his house. He joined the King 
in Touraine; but under pretence of poverty, 
be constantly refused to advance to that mo¬ 
narch, any sum however small, notwithstanding 
the state of distress to which the crown was 
reduced* In his house at Paris, after a long 
seardi, were discovered above a million of Livres 
in qvecie'; which sum came most opportunely, 
to enable the Duke of Mayenne to equip and pay 
his forces \ Irritated at Molan’s refusal to as¬ 
sist him, when possessed of such vast resources, 

Heary caused hhn to be arrested; and the un¬ 
fortunate financier was glad to compound for 
his freedom and pardon, by the payment df fif. 
teen thousand crowns to the King.' 

^ Memoires pour ser. a de France} p. 99, and p. X31 and 

^ X31. 

About fc^ thousand pountls. 

* Memoires Bassompierref mol.i* p.xS« Memoires pour ser. 
a mist* de Fiance^ p>^74» 

1 ChromNoy. voiL p.X76* PeTliony ▼ol.s.p.6o5* 
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CHAP. The alliances which the opulent contractors 
^ . formed with the greatest families in the king- 

dom, ensured their protection from research 
*j«?- and punishment. Very ample powers of en- 
ofAe quiring, suspending, and bringing to trial, all 
persons who appeared to have defrauded the 
revenue, were entrusted to the commissioners 
sent in 1579, to discover abuses. Collectors, 
controllers, receivers, and treasurers, were ren¬ 
dered amenable to the tribunal, which institu¬ 
tion seemed to promise a beneficial change in 
the finances*. But in 1585, Henry compound¬ 
ed at once with all the treasurers of B^rance, 
and gave them a complete abolition of their 
past malversations, exactions, and oppressions. 
For this act of grace and oblivion, they pre¬ 
sented him with only a hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns; a sum very inadequate to 
the magnitude of their extortions, and which 
at the same time secured their future impuni^. 
In order to levy the money, they imposed a 
contribution on the individuals composing their 
own body; and Henry's necessities induced 
him gladly to accept a temporary aid, at the 
price of the felicity and property of his sub¬ 
jects.* 

pMetiee of The practice of funding, which in our time 
has been carried to so prodigious an extent in 
almost every European state, was not unknown 

^ Memoirct de Nevertf toLL p»608 and 609^ 

* TaTumeif Mcmoiitt pour tar. a I’Biit de France^ 

p. 191. 
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in Erance» undei^ Henry the Third. That crap. 
Prince had contracted before the year 1577, , ^ 

a debt of near a million and a half of pounds tsu _ 

Sterling. Persons were found, who voluntarily 
advanced him sums of money, for which he 
gave them public security on the receipts of 
the revenue, or of the domain ^ He paid them 
sixteen per cent, interest, and he even rejected 
the entreaties of the States, who exhorted him 
to break the contract, as being usurious. Henry 
appears the more meritorious in thus adhering 
to his engagements, as Philip the Second, King 
of Spain, bad given him a recent example of 
the infraction of pecuniary faith, in bis treat* 
ment of the Genoese, to whom he stood in¬ 
debted'. Charles the Ninth borrowed money intemt «£ 
Id as high an interest as twenty per cent’. Yet 
under his grandfather Francis the First, a bank 
had been opened at Lyons, which lent money 
at only eight per cent'. During the reign 
the last mentioned monarch, annuities had been 
granted, payable by and at the town-ball of 
Paris, for which' the King became securi^. 

They still subsisted under Henry the Third. 

Ten per cent, constituted the rate of interest 
paid to the holders or lenders; and the majority 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis possessed 
scarcely any other property or subsistence, in¬ 
dependent of their labor and professions, than 

^ Memoiret de Kewi^ toI. L p.995. 

9 Chitm. Nov* toLL p-aji* 
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CHAP, the income derived from the payment of the 
^ j rents of the town-hall It was therefore felt as 
a iQost serious calamity, when on the King’s 
*s* 9 - being compelled against his inclination, in 1585, 
to make war upon the Hugonots, he suspended 
the regular dividends or payments In order 
to ingratiate himself with the Parisians, tbe 
Duke of Guise, during the course of the short 
negotiation which took place between him and 
the King, before the flight of the latter from 
Suspewon the Louvre, in May, 1588} expressly proposed, 
as one of the articles of accommodation, that 
an assignment should be made on Henry’s part, 
to secure in future the constant and certain 
payments from the town-hallAt the com¬ 
mencement of the war between the Duke of 
Mayenne and Henry, in April, 1589, they were 
totally discontinued: but such was die flren^ 
of the time, and so great the detestatieo borne 
to the royal name and dignity, that all private 
losses or distresses were swallowed up ai^ ier- 
g(^n in the enthusiasm of rebellion. 
cobi. Tbe coin of the kingdom, like every other 
institution of civil government, was fallen tato 
a deplorable state of confusion or debaaeaaeat, 
during the reign the two last princes of the 
house of Valois. In 1577, Henry the Third 
issued a celebrated edict, designed to ragidate 
the standard of the current money, and to re¬ 
duce it nearly to its intrinsic weight. The esta- 


» be Thoui V0I.X. Bevika p.57^. 

‘ IbkU toL be. p. 336* Memoiree de Neversa voi. i. p. 907. 

^ DaTiki p. 695. ^ De Theui yoL x. p.59S* 
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btished custom of estimating and reckoning by c h a p. 
Ldvres, an imaginary coin, was abolished on ac- ^ ^ 

count oi the inconveniences arising from the 1574— 
fluctuation of its valuer All effects were ordered 
to be estimated in sales and contracts, by the ^ve to the 
Ecu, or gold crown of three Livres, which from cwnt 
the first day of January ensuing, was enjoined 
to be taken at sixty Sous, or thirty pence. 

They had previously risen to near double that 
value, and were circulated in the common 
mercantile intercourse, at five, and even at six 
livres^ in some places. This edict was produc¬ 
tive of the most beneficial consequences to com¬ 
merce Previous to the accession of Henry 
the Second, the effigy of the sovereign was not 
commonly engraven either on the gold, or the 
silver coin: but in 1548, the year after he as¬ 
cended the throne, that Prince caused it to be 
universally substituted, instead of the figure oft 
a cross, which was more easily effaced by time 
or accidents. Soon afterwards, the specific year 
in vdiich the piece of money was struck, and 
the particular rank which the sovereign held 
among those of his own name, were added on 
the current coin *. Ecus and Testons formed 
^e common money of Prance; but, the Doub¬ 
loons and Pistoles of Spain were universally re¬ 
ceived in payments thro’out the kingdom. * 

Before the accession of Francis the First in state of th« 
1515, the French kings can scarcely he said to 


y De Thooe voj, viL p.531 and 53a. 

* L’Art de Ver. voL iu* p. 644* 

* JBraiitoiDef YoLiii* p« 199 and aon* toLit* ^. 2 ^ 
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CHAP, have possessed any permanent military jforee. 

, . The conquest of Naples, in 1494, and the battle 

of Fomoua, which took place under Charles the 
^^9- Eighth, were gained by the impetuosity and valor 
of* the cavalry, composed principally of nobility, 
Fwb the who overbore the feeble and unwarlike Italians. 

Louis the Twelfth conquered the Milaneze 
' and beat the Venetians at Ghierra d’Adda, with. 
troops formed upon similar principles. But 
when it became necessary to carry on war for 
several successive campaigns, in Flanders, Italy, 
and Germany, against the veteran and formida¬ 
ble Spanish bands of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, a new system was adopted by Francis the 
b&Dtiy. First.- The infantry, which antecedently had 
been neglected and despised, rose into consi¬ 
deration ; though the cavalry still continued to 
form the favorite service for the young nobility. 
Nothing could be more grotesque and savage, 
than the dress and appearance of the antient 
foot soldiers, under Charles the Eighth, in 1495, 
when that Prince crossed the Alps.' They wore 
dRM, and their hair long and floating on their dioulders, 
like the antient Ghiuls, in order to encrease the 
fierceness of their aspect} together with shirts 
which had large hanging sleeves, and which 
they continued to wear without washing, for 
several months. It constituted a distinctive 
mark of their profession, to march without stock¬ 
ings, or at least, with one leg bare. Even the 
officers and captains adhered to this badge of 
the infantry*. They commonly carried their 

* BnatouMi 

stock- 
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stockings tied, or hanging at their girdles. As c H a p. ' 
late as the time of Henry the Second, in 155a, . 
when the foot soldiers were dressed and disci* 1^74— 
plined in a much superior manner, it was still 
customary for the officers and private men to 
cut their stockings at the knee, when going to 
the assault of a town. As their dress from the 
waist to the ankle, consisted only of one piece, 
it facilitated their scaling a wall, or mounting a 
breach. ** 

Cross-bows, with which weapon the infantry Ann* and 
were principsdly armed till the close of the fif- ^•^***’ 
teenth century, fell then gradually into disuse; 
and the Arquebuss was substituted in their 
place, when gun-powder became common: but 
the French soldiers were, during a long time, 

£ir from attaining any dexterity in the ui^ of 
fire-arms Under lx>uis the Twelfth, no inter¬ 
mediate military rank or title, between a captain 
and a general, was yet invented. Colonels and. MiSurf 
quarter-masters were unknown. The celebrated 
Chevalier Bayard commanded a thousand foot 
in 1507, as a simple ciqitaiB. But, eight years' Cdond*. 
i^rwards in 1515, at the battle of Marig- 
nan, under Francis the First, Claude, Count; 
of Guise, father to Francis, Duke of Guise, so 
ffimous in the history of France, is said to have 
commanded six thousand German auxiliaries, 
as colonel". It was not however before the 
year 1542, atthesi^e of Perpignan, that the 

* Brantoate, *ol. ir. p.46. < IbM. ^50. 

^ Ibid. p. 50—5 7* 
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CHAP, oilce colonel began to be generally known. 
, I* . Brissac was then created colonel of the French 
X574_ infantry.* 

*589* Quarter.masters were soon afterwards insti- 
tuted, in imitation of the Spaniards. Montluc, 
who became the first of that denomination, in 
1545, remained the only one in all France, 
before the accession of Henry the Second in 
1547; after which period, others were succes¬ 
sively named to the post Charles the Ninth, 
or rather Catherine of Medicis, in 1562 divided 
the office, and created three quarter.masters for 
the French infantry*. They seem* to have 
Colonel, remained at that number, under Henry the 
Third. The employment of colodel-general of 
try. the French infantry, originated towards the 
close of the reign of Francis the First; and the 
celebrated Gaspard de Chatillon, better known 
as the Admiral Coligny, was the second who 
ever occupied the situation *. Even his enemies 
admitted, that to his wholesome severity, and 
excellent regulations, was due the discipline 
introduced among the foot soldiery. Before his 
appointment, they subsisted by pillage, rapine, 
and every sort of violence. In order to correct 
the evil, he made some terrible examples; and 
in 1552, when Henry the Second undertook the 
exp^ition for the conquest of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, the trees on each side of the road, 
were covered with soldiers, suspended upon the 

^ Bfantome* vol.iy. p.38. 

• Ibid, p.85—87. 


^ Ibid. p. 65 aod 66. 
^ Ibid. p. aao. 
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branches, for infraction of orders, and excesies, CHAP, 
committed upon the peasants *. But, the com- . ^ . 

mencement of the civil wars, about ten years af- xsu— 
terwards, was the term of this severe discipline; 
and it soon became impossible for either Ca- ^**0^^* 
tbolics or Protestants to restrain the enormous pii"** 
depredations, murders, and profanations, com¬ 
mitted by the troops \ Under Henry the Third, 
long habit had confirmed them, and rendered 
the evil almost irremediable. 

The principal cause, nevertheless, of these WantoT 
excesses, resulted from the want of regular pay. 

During the whole of the sixteenth century, but 
particularly between 1560 and 1590, when the 
dissentions of France impoverished the crown, 
and exhausted the treasury, the army was fre¬ 
quently left unpaid for several months. The 
Duke of Nevers seems to tliiok, that soldiers 
who recmve annually ten months pay, instead 
of twelve, have reason to be highly satisfied'. 

The officers were equally deprived of their ap¬ 
pointments, and the wretched people became 
the victims of the incapacity of the sovereign 
to maintain the national forces Even Philip Coue- 
the Second, though master of Peru, and pos- 
sessing the treasures of the New World, in ad¬ 
dition to his vast revenues in Spain, Italy, and 
Flanders, left his troops continually in arrears} 

^ Bmitaiiie» ToLiv* p.aao* 

^ Ducoort de Ui Noue^ p*57d—575 p and p. 643. 
voLiy. p. Z33> and 137. 

^ Merooin de Nfiye^ voLu p«i96. 

* Montloc’sComm* yol. iy. p. i85> and 3Zi> and 3Z»« Memoiree 
de CastelnaU) p. 040* 

and 
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c H A the fairest cities of the Netherlands 

desolated, or pillaged by his own soldiers, driven 
to desperation from the detention of their pay". 
*i* 9 * It cannot therefore excite wonder, that the 
Kings of France should be unable to defray the 
expence of the armies which they were obliged 
to retain, in a time of universal insurrection. 
How deplorable was the condition of the royal 
forces employed against the Hugonots in 
Poitou, in December 1588, we may see in the 
Memoirs of Nevers. ** The men at arms,** says 
he, ** are not paid; and their sufferings are 
** extreme, from the rigour of the season. 
** Provisions, and even bread, are wanting. 
** The greater part of the infantry are without 
** cloaths, shoes, or stockings; and the men at 
** arms say, that they are assembled for their 
** own destruction, not for that of the Pro- 
testants".** To encrease the calamity, no 
provision or subsistence was allowed to the 
officers and soldiers, when age, wounds, and 
infirmities, had disqualified them for active 
service. Many, even among the former de¬ 
scription, at the cessation of a war, when a 
great proportion of the troops was disbanded, 
either sought foreign service, or went over to 
the Turks, who gladly received them; or com¬ 
mitted piracies on the seas; or lastly, embraced 
mechanical and mercantile professions ^ These 


■ De Thouy YoLvii. p.368* 

® Mtmoiret de Nevers> voLL p.874> 875* 
V La Noue^ p. 184* 
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last mentioned, were however considered as chap. 
degrading by such a conduct, the honorable . ^ , 

profession of arms. 1574— 

The cavalry constituted a far more splendid, Thewai. 
expensive, and fashionable service than the in* ry.- 
fantry, during the sixteenth century. All the 
young men of the court served in it by prefer¬ 
ence, and frequently at their own expence. TheirdreM 
Their armor, dress, and accoutrements were 
usually superb. When. Strozzi brought a troop 
of two hundred horsemen to Francis the First, 
equipped, mounted, and provided entirely at bis 
own cost, they excited the admiration of the 
French monarch. Their helmets and corslets 
were gilt, and every man possessed twa horses. 

Strozzi expended twenty-five thousand crowns in 
forming this body, which he long continued to 
maintain without any asdstance from the crown*. 

During the reign of Henry the Second, when 
Savoy and Piedmont were occupied by the 
French, that Alpine country was regarded as 
the school for military education and improve¬ 
ment. The private soldiers Ij^ecame rich, by Rkhetac* 
the plunder of the numerous towns and castles 
captured from the enemy } and they laid out ’’ 
the money acquired by their valor, in decora¬ 
tions of every kind, suitable to their profes¬ 
sion. fifty of them in one company wore 
bonnets of red velvet, ornamented with gold; 
chmns of the same metal round their necks, 
and velvet scarfs. A corporal belonging to the - 

^ Bnuitome^ vol.iL Cap^Etiaa. p. 195-—297* 
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CHAP. Colonel’s own company, appeared at mass, 
^ \ . dressed in green sattin, and having his drawers 
1574 — buttoned down to his shoes, with double ducats, 
angels, and noblesAll these marks of opu¬ 
lence disappeared after the beginning of the 
civil wars, which produced general poverty, re¬ 
laxation of discipline, and dissolution of man¬ 
ners, not only among the soldiery, but through 
every rank of society. * 

The arms, offensive and defensive, used by 
the troops, underwent a considerable change, 
between the accession of Francis the First in 
1515, and the death of Henry the Third in 
1589. Pikes, the antient weapon of the in&n-. 
in nuiitary t* 7 » g^Ye place to the Arquebuss: while in the 
wnponi, cavalry, lances were gradually and reluctantly 
changed for the pistol. Tavannes, about the 
year 1567, contributed principally to the lat¬ 
ter alterationCorslets were likewise in a 
great measure abandoned by the infantry, un- 
der Charles the Ninth After the use of fire- 
arms became general, every part of defensive 
armor was fabricated in a manner so massive, 
tbat it was impossible for the youngest, or most 
vigorous soldiers, long to sustain its weight. 
Under Francis the First, so light was the armor, 
that the oldest officers supported the ffitigue 
of a whole day, completely armed: but before 
1580, it was account^ a great exertion to re- 

' BrtBtomBy Yol.iv. Cap.Fnui. p*33i* 

* La Noues ps 123. 

« Taraniieay p. 307 * LaNoue, p*»75« Montluc, voLiv. p. J93* 

“ LaNouei ik 3*7- 

main 
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main two hours id a coat of mail The art c h A p. 
destro^'iog, kept pace with the science of defend- . ^ 

iog. Stuart, a Scottish gentleman, and by pro- 1574^- 
feasion a Hugonot, who is celebrated for having 
mortally wounded the Constable Montmorenci, 
at the battle of SL Denis, in 1567 j discovered a 
mode of fabricating balls of such a compositiop, 
that scarcely any armor, however exquisitely tem¬ 
pered, could resist their force, when discharged 
from a pistol. They were called Stuardes,** 
from the naoae of their inventor. ’’ 

At the famous judicial combat or duel, be¬ 
tween Jarnac and La Cbataigneraye, fought in 
1 547, under Henry the Second, the defensive 
arms were first delivered to the two combatants, 
and afterwards the offensive weapons, with the 
utmost solemnity, in presence of the King, the 
Constable, and the whole court *. It excites 
astoni^ment, that under the pressure of so 
vast a weight, they exerted such agility and 
dexterity. Morions or helmets, which were offimiive 
aniyersally worn at that period, fell much into *™** 
disose, before the end of Henry the Third’s 
xeign*. The Arquebuss formed the principal Arq[iic- 
e&nsive weapon, which decided the fate of’’'”***' 
battles in the sixteenth century. D*Andelot 
first introduced them among the French infan- 
tr}', {d>oat the middle of the reign of Henry the 
Second, on his return from Milan, where he bad 

* Lft Kove, ^ 

^ Brantomev yoLii. Cap. Fran* p. xxo. 

* Le Laboureur hit Ca^l. vd. iL p. 557 aid 551. 

* Braitom^ Tdtm Cap. Fran. p.«}9» 
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CHAP, been detained during several years, a prisoner; 

. , and Strozzi, who became colonel-general of 

. 1574— the infantry in 1569, on D’Andelot’s death, 
t 5 S 9 * rendered them generd. But, as the best were 
fabricated at Milan, a place in the dominions of 
the Spanish monarchy, it was long before a suf¬ 
ficient number could be procured to arm all the 
foot soldiers^. Brantome expressly says, that 
the Arquebuss would kill at the distance of 
four hundred paces*. They were gradually sup¬ 
planted by the musket, which does not seem 
to have been known in France before 1571, or 
the following year. Their introduction was due 
to Strozzi, but he found the utmost repugnance 
in effecting their reception among the troops. 
In order to overcome this aversion, he himself, 
in 1573, at the siege of Rochelle, always had 
one carried by a page or lacquey, wherever he 
moved. His example soon vanquished in a con¬ 
siderable degree, the reluctance of his men} 
more especially when they saw him frequently 
kill even a. horse, at five hundred paces di^ 
tant, with a musketHenry, Duke of Guise, 
likewise, by constantly using the same weapon, 
facilitated its progress among the troops. The 
principal objection to them consisted in their 
.weight, which so fatigued the soldier, that 
among the Spaniards, every musqueteer was al> 
lowed a follower to carry it during a march *. 
Gunb. institution of guards, as distinct 

Tiwiria. from the Other forces, was due to Charles the 

^ Brantome^ ToUhr. Cap*Fran. p.»9o—396. * Ibid.p.097* 

^ Ibid, p* 300. * Ibid* p* 3oa«3^« 
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Ninth, or rather to Catherine of Medicis his chap. 
mother, who in 1563 formed one regiment, 
under the command of Charry, as quarter-mas- 
ter: they consisted of ten companies, and were i589> 
by the King*s express direction, taken from 
under the controul or orders of the colonel* 
general of the infantry, in order to depend , 
wholly and exclusively on the sovereign, whose 
body*guard they constituted^ In 1573, the same 
prince broke them; but he issued directions to 
levy two companies anew, for his protection, 
in 1574, a short time before his decease*. We 
find from the memoirs of the Duke of Nevers, 
that in 1577, Henry the Third kept in regular 
pay, twelve hundred Swiss guards, two hun* 
dred archers, and a hundred gentlemen of his 
household". Yet ten years afterwards, it ap* 
pears that there were only about three hundr^ 
men in the regiment of guards, which usually 
mounted at the palace of the Louvre, together 
with a few archers on horseback*. In order 
more effectually to secure himself against the 
enterprizes of ** the League,** he had, before 
that time, created the famous band of forty* «£ 
.five; so denominated from the number of in(h* 
viduals which composed it They were all gen¬ 
tlemen by birth, of approved valor, and mostly 
Gascons, recommended by the Duke of Eper- 
non. Henry never moved from one place to 
another, without them; distributed to each, a 

* Brutonwk toL It. Cap. Pkan. p. 90. 

s llMil.p.io3,aiidio4. * Heiiui(e«deNmi%T 0 l.Lp.i 89 . 

* DaThou, toLU. p.63». 
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CHAP, hundred crowns of gold monthly, besides othdr 
^ , gratifications; and entrusted the protection of 

1574— his person entirely to their fidelity. During the 
night, they always were stationed ih the anti- 
chamber of his apartment i and by their hands 
the Duke of Guise was finally sacrificed to the 
resentment of their master. ^ 

‘Dieiiobi- During the course of the civil wars which 
desolated France under the two last kings of 
•ity. the family of Valois, the nobility served in a 
great measure, on both sides, either from loy¬ 
alty, or zeal for their religion, or gratitude and 
attachment to their respective leaders. Plunder 
8i:q>plied the want of r^ular pay, among the 
officers and men} who, inflamed by civil and re¬ 
ligious animosi^ to a pitch of mutual fren^, 
were raised above considerations of a pecu¬ 
niary or mercenary nature. On the side of the 
Hu^ots, incredU>le instances might be ad- 
v«mpu duced of this spirit We need only comma- 
of zeal and morate the extraordinary proof of enthusiasm 
!^!!!^ which took place in 1568, when a body of Ger¬ 
man auxiliaries came to the assistance of Louis, 
Prince of Cond 4 . Those stipendiaries refused 
to join the Protestant army, notwithstandii^ 
the similarity of their faith, till they had re¬ 
ceived payment of fifty thousand crowns. The 
Prince was destitute of money, and the greatest 
Hiigonot nobles in his camp, found the utmost 
dificulty in providing a miseraUe, as well as 
precarious subsistence. In this extremily, Cond6 

Vk dTEperaao, wLi. p. tS}, and >84. 
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aad Coligni baviog chearfuUy sacrificed all their chap. 
plate and jewels, the example was imitated by , J- ^ 
the officers and soldiers. Even the pages and 1574— 
lacqueys tore the ear-ings from their ears, to <589* 
augment the general mass; and a common foot¬ 
man had the generosity to contribute ten 
crowns. By this means, a sum was raised, 
amounting to about four thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling, and immediately given to the Germans. 

No similar act of disinterestedness on the part 
of a whole army, is to be found in the most 
shining periods of Greece or Rome.' 

One natural and ni^essaiy consequence 'of Mii!^ 
the voluntaiy service performed by the nobility 
in the field., was, that they quitted the army at luotarr. 
pleasure, and could never be retained long under 
the standard. Neither entreaties nor commands > 
were sufficiently powerful to compel their stay, 
when fatigue, or business, or attention to their 
domestic concerns, called them away to their 
castles. To cite proofs of this fact^ would be 
to relate the history of every campaign. Even imtanew 
Coligni, whose ascendant over the Protestants, 
after the Prince of Condi's death at Jamac,. 
was such as to approach to despotism; yet' 
could not cure an evil, inherent in the nature 
of the military profession: nor was the effect 
of viptory itself, sufficient to induce tbe con¬ 
querors to pursue their triumph. . After the 
battle of Coutras in 158^, gained by the King 
of Navarre, over the Duke of Joyeuse j instead 

* ^ft« l^nir. toU i. p« i»7 Tat. 
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c H A F. of profiting by so signal an advantage, he was in> 
stantly deserted by all the nobility of Poitou and 
^su— Saintonge, who formed the principal strength 
of his forces. Far from marching forward, 
as he might be expected to have done, towards 
the Loire, he returned the very next day, into 
Gascony *. His retreat has been attributed to 
gallantry, and to the desire of laying the trophies 
of his victory, at the feet of his mistress, Cori- 
sande d’Andouins, Countess of Guiche; but, 
slavfe as that prince was to female charms at 
every period of his life, necessity, far morb 
than love, compelled him to abandon the fruits 
of his success at Coutr^ 

. A melancholy efiect of the rancour subsist* 
tdcaptahr jog between the Protestants and Catholics, du* 
ring the course of the civil wars, was the con¬ 
tinual infraction and shameless violation of the 
articles of capitulation, agreed on previous to 
the surrender of cities and garrisons. It woidd 
be endless to enumerate the oxamples of breach 
of frith committed on both sides. Sometimei^ 
tho commanders themselves were either openty 
. or tacitly consenting to the plunder and mas- 
‘sacre of the very enenQr, to whom they had, a 
frw hours or 'minutes preceding, granted and 
solettinly promised honorable conditions. More 
frequently however, the brutal and vindictive 
fury of the soldiers, could not be restrained by 
^ ^^ ^ any exhortations or commands. Among the. 
Btron. great military chaiacters of that perie4« Biron 

e Hfiti Oib. vU.aL i^yS. D^Yhoy, s.p.19. 
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<^ti|Dy;Hished himself by his ^brious and in* c H a p. 
flexible adherence to all his engagements with ^ 
eaemies, and by his punishment of the slightest 1574— 
infiraction of agreement. He gave a conspicuous 
IVQof of it, at the surrender of St. John d*An- 
gdy in Poitou, in 1569, when the Protestant 
troops having capitulated, were pillaged by the 
Cat^lics on quitting the town. Biron was no 
sooner informed of the outrage, than drawing 
his sword, and rushing into the nudst of his 
own men, who were occupied in plundering^ 
he wounded numbers of them, and compelled 
the others to desist immediately from w scan¬ 
dalous a breach of honor and fnith “. Petes 
the First acted in a similar manner by his Mus¬ 
covite soldiers, when he took the city of Narva 
from the Swedes, early in the last centuiy. 

The deliberate murders, committed ai^r the Aetoar 
dose of battles or sieges, in the age under 
our review, reflect greater dishonor on the' 

French nation, as they were commonly perpe¬ 
trated on defenceless men, wounded, disarmed, 
and delivered over to the vengeance of some ■* 
implacable, or vindictive individual. Such must 
be esteemed the murder of liouis. Prince 
Cond/6, at Jamac, after he had presented his 
gauntlet, and while he was actually sitting on 
the ground, severely wpunded, between bis 
two sureties". A circumstance which rendered 
it more atrocious was, that Montesqniou, who 

* Bnmtomes toL iiL p. 364* 

^ lyAob. iiSit* Uinv* Tol« ie p» 
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CHAP, shot the Prince thro* the head from behind, 
^ ^ , and who commanded the Swiss guards of 

tsj4— Henry, Duke of Anjou, the commander in chief; 
neither received any punishment, nor underwent 
even a reprimand, for so detestable a crime. 
Stuart. Stuart, who at the battle of St. Denis, had 
killed the Constable Montmorenci in the field, 
being taken prisoner at Jamac, two years after* 
wards; was in like manner stabbed in cold 
blood, by the Marquis of Villars, brother-in-law 
to the Constable, as an offering to his Manes. 
iThis act was performed almost in the presence 
of the Duke of Anjou, who expressed indeed 
his reluctance, but consented after some delay, 
to its commission. Chatelier, another gentle¬ 
man, made-'prisoner on the same day, was but¬ 
chered by the friends of Charry, whom he had 
assassinated in Paris, some years preceding**. 
Horrors such as these, seem to carry us back 
to the plain of Ilium, and to present us the 
Same images as Achilles and the heroes of thd 
Trojan war, offered to their respective armies. * 
R***!!*- In retaliation for such cruelties, the Protes- 
tants on their part, immediately put to death 
two persona of rank, the Baron d’Ingrande and 
Prune, who had fidlen into their hands by the 
iiuuiicM. chance of war’. Carreliere, a Protestant gen¬ 
tleman, made prisoner at the engagement of 
DreuX in 1563, was tied to a walnut tree, and 


P Bimntome^voLiL Cap. Fran, p^xxo—ixa. D’Aub* Hist. Untr* 
yoI.L p.a8o. 

^ Braatome» to1«u. Cap. Fim 
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shot with pistol balls, by the Catholic soldiery', chap. 
After the great victory of Montcontour gained . ^ ^ 

over Coligni, in 1569, many of the Hugonot 1574— 
prisoners were massacred from wanton barba» < 5 * 9 * 
rity or revenge. La None, who was one of the 
captives, owed his life only to the personal in¬ 
terposition of the Duke of Anjou*. Cbar- 
bonnier, a private soldier, having shot the 
Count de Brissac, from the walls of Mucidan, 
during the progress of the siege ; was on the 
surrender of the place, ordered to be imme¬ 
diately hanged*. Such, or more severe, had 
been the fate of Bertram Gourdon, who, in 
like manner had inflicted on Richard the First, 

King of England, in 1199, from the walls of 
Chaluz in the Limousin, the v^ound of which 
he died. That prince and Saladin could not 
have carried on war with greater inhumanity 
and ferocity, at the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, in Syria, than did the French, near four 
hundred years later, in an age of knowledge 
and comparative refinement. Even those laws 
which'have been esteemed sacred among na¬ 
tions the least polished, were trampled on in 
France, during the reigns of Henry the Third 
and his predecessor. Tavannes declares, that Pk«»n. 
when he besieged Auxonne, in Burgundy, the 
inhabitants poisoned the wells and fountains. 

Kot content with contaminating the water, 
they sent him a letter, dipped in the mor-. 
bid matter of the plague, in order to spread 

' D’Aub* vol. i. 170* ■ Ia Noue^ p. 6S9* 

^ Cap* Fran* p*4i8—>4^o« 
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CHAP, the contagion in his camp". The historians of 
^ }y j that age, contain many similar attestotions and 
tsu— instances of the most ferocious malignity. They 
contrast wonderfully with the magnanimous 
clemency and humanity, which characterized 
the preceding reigns of Francis the First, and 
of Henry the Second. Francis, Duke of Guise’s 
beneficent treatment of the sick and wounded 
soldiers of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, after 
that sovereign’s repulse before Metz in 1553, 
conferred on him more glory, than his success 
in defending the place. During the civil wars, 
quarter was rarely given on either side. 

Uniforms were unknown among the tro<^ 
in the sixteenth century i the private men seem 
to have enjoyed the liberty of dressing and arm¬ 
ing themsdves, according to their capacity mr 
ftmcyj but the nobility wm« all distinguished 
by ^eir peculiar colours. The Catholics wore 
crimson jackets and scarfs: the Frotestants were 
known by white ones*. They are frequently 
called ** Les Casaques blanches.” Henry the 
Third, in 1587 gave grey uniforms to the Swiss 
guard, in allusion to the colour which he WMe 
himself, as a penitent of the order of the Hiero* 
nomites. The long continuance of hostilities, and 
tteof the precarious intervals of repose which France 
xnt. eiyoyed between 1563 and 1589, had rendered 
the nation universally acquainted with, and fa¬ 
miliarized to the use of arms. Even the pea¬ 
sants, from necessity more than choice, quitted 

<* TavuuiM, P.33S. 

s D’Aubs Ui^. toL i« ]>si40 and p* 143. 
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t)ie peaceable arta of busbaBdry» and mixed in c b a n. 
•veij fray. They became unfintonately victims . ^ 

to the rage of soldiery, on many occasiems. ts7*— 
Such was the&te of the Gautiers, in 1589. They „ , 

were peasants and labourers, who being driven 
to despair by the outrages of the royal forces, mu. 

. when added to the severity of the taxes; formed 
themselves into a society in Low Normandy, 
and wtfe persuaded to join the party of ** the 
** League.” Their numbers amounted to above 
sixteen thousand. We may judge to what a 
]dtdi of forocity they >lmd attained, wad bow 
much the oppression which they experienced, 
bad extinguished in them all the emotions of 
bumani^, by a circumstance which De Thou 
commemorates. He says* that the Gautiers 
having made fMrisoner a royalist who was oc> 
cupied in i^llage, they devoured him: no ves¬ 
tige of his body was left; the womwa and chtl* 
dren bavii^; dmk- the blood, while the men 
feasted on the carcase Even the testimony 
•of so grave and deservedly respected a writer, 
rcan hardly induce ns to credit a fact, whidi 
seems to tranqwst us amoi^ the cannibals of 
-New Holland. The Horde was soon attacked DaMme* 
by the Duke of bContpensier, who put three 
thousand to the sword, after a derce resistance. 

Four hundred were sent to labour on the public 
works; and the remainder, compelled to sur¬ 
render at discretion, were allowed to return to 
Aheir original occupation of tilling the earth. * 

^ DeThM» Tol*x« p.6o^ 

* Unde p. Divttii^ —799* v 
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c H A F. After the defeat of Mouvans, a Hugonot 
^ . commander, by Brissac, in 1568, the peasants 

1574— of Perigord, in which province the action hap- 
pened, cut in pieces a greater number of the 
o£ the pea- ftigitive Protestants, than had even ftillen in 
**“**• the engagement. CoHgni executed exemplary 
vengeance on them, for their attachment to 
the Catholics. Brantome declares, that in the 
castle of Chapelle Faucher, not a league from 
his own residence at Brantome, two hundred 
and sixty were massacred in one room, by Co» 
ligni’s express orders: they had been detained 
a day in confinement, and the act was delibe¬ 
rately executed. He adds, that on his taking 
the liberty to remonstrate with Coligni, be¬ 
cause tlie peasants whom he had caused to be 
put to death, were not the same men who had 
slaughtered the Protestants; he replied, that 
it was of no consequence, since they were of 
the same province, and that the example would 
operate as a warning to their comrades. ‘ 

Fac^of In a country which had been so long the 
scene of war, it was not difficult to raise troops: 
every inhabitant of a village might be regarded 
as a soldier; and such was the facility of levy¬ 
ing them, that we find in 1589, Thor6, brother 
to Marshal Montmorenci, procuring five hun¬ 
dred able and warlike peasants, in the space of 
a few, hours. They were all vassals of the fa¬ 
mily and duchy of Montmorenci, and marched 
instantly to garrison the city of Senlis, against 

* Btantame, voLiv. Cap.Fno- 

the 
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the sttock of the army of ** the League It c H a p. 
M difficult to asc^tain the total amount of the . ^ ^ 

French military force under Henry the Third. 1574— 
In 1577) Marshal Coss^, in the council of state 
assert^ that there were a hundred ^nd fifty 
companies of men at arms in the kingdom; 
which, together with the archers, composed a 
body of twenty thousand, three hundred, and 
sixty-five men. “ This army,” said he, “ is 
sufficiently numerous, to engage the largest 
** foreign force which ever yet entered France.” 

He nevertheless exhorts the King to form a se¬ 
parate body of six thousand Switzers ®. The 
science of ffirtificxition, in. the moilern accepta- tion. ' 
tion of that term, was totally unknown in the 
aixtemith .century; and it was reserved for the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, after demolish, 
ing the antient walls, to re-model the Gothic 
towers anil battlementa of cities and castles. 

The most perfect production of the art to be 
/ound in Kurile, during the times of which we 
are treating, was the citadel of .Antwerp, -con. 
atructed by order of the Duke of Alva, at an 
incredffile expence. Metz, accounted the se¬ 
cond place in strength, cost above forty thou¬ 
sand pounds Sterling. It was estimated that 
near one hundred and fifty thousand crowns 
.had been expended on the citadel of Turin.** 

Under Henry the Third, the use apd prac- 
tice of artillery was not advanced beyond its 

^ l^e Labour. surCasteL voLiL p*749* 

® Memoires de Neversi voL L p* aja.. 

^ LarNouc; 

infimcy. 
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(! H A p. inlaD^. D*Etrees, who oeeapiM tb* fott of 
. , masteNgeneralof the ordotnee in 1558, at the 

tsn— siege of Calais by Frands, Deke of Guise > 
>5S9> and who eminently oontiiboted to its captoie, 
' was the first penoe among the French, who 
made any considerable progress in the construe* 
tion of batteries. Anterior fo D*Etreea, con* 
tinual acddents took place from the bursting 
cannon; and it was customary to cool them 
witii vinegar, in order to prevent those misfor- 
thwto tunes *. Armies were slenderly provided with 

artillery, which was considered as more requi* 
tkic^ in site for sieges^ than indispensable in the <qw* 
rations of the field. In 1563, when Louis, 
Prince of Cond4, marched to inuest Park, he 
had with him oidy'eight {deces of cannon, 
though his Ibrees amounted to dgfat thousand 
infantry, and five thonaand cavalry'. At the 
siege of Chartres in 1568 by the same general, 
be possessed no more than five battmring can* 
Nnmerout non, and four light Culverins *. Even the Duke 
•JMnpiwi ^ Anjou, commanding the royal army, whidi 
■in the subsequent year gave battle to the Ho- 
gonots, and defeat^ them at Jatnac, possessed 
only four cannon, and four Culverins, with suf¬ 
ficient ammunition te fire them, between two 
and three hundred rounds *. EliMbeth, Queen 
of En^and, sent to the I^nce of C6nd4, as a 
most ample and acc^table supj^ of artillery, 

* BraalMMk tdL t Gq».Fina. p. tis *nil s<6> 

' D'Aab.Oit.mST. Toti. p.tSj. 

« L« N<mn» 

k |».S9» Ttimum p.krk 

a short 
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ft tiwrt time preceding, six cannon, with pow- c h A ?. 
der and ammunition. It was done at the ear* . 
nest solicitation of Cardinal Chatillon, the Hu* 1574-^ 
gonot embassador: and Cond 6 , grateftil for the 
present, but unable to rq[my it in money, made 
a remittance to the Queen in bells taken from 
the churches, and in wool. * 

When C<^gni laid siege to Poitiers, a city inthearmy 
several miles in circumference, and strongly 
fortified, he had in his whole camp, scarcely 
more than thirteen battering cannon, besides 
Culverins. His want of artillery proved fatal to 
the success of the enterprizeAt the memo¬ 
rable batde of Moncontour, the royalists were 
much superior to their enemies in this respect 
'They had seventeen pieces of cannon : Coligni, 
who commanded the Hugonots, only six But ~ 
when that illustrious general, after traversing all 
the Southern provinces of France, re-appeared 
at Amai le Due in Burgundy, in the ensuing 
year 1570, and made an advantageous peace 
widi Charles the Ninth, he was destitute of even 
a dngle piece of artillery, of any size or descrip¬ 
tion*. Henry the Third, writing to his embas- 
sadw in England in 1577, speaks of the train of 
battering cannon, which the Duke of Alenson 
his brother, conducted with him, at the head of 
the royal forces, sent against the rebels, as suf* 

' Ht m ciwt de Ci i hh i i, p. m8. 

^ LaNo^ p. 681. Memotre* de C«i>flMn» p. >46. 

' Meniaim de Owtdhm i i p-ast* Tavaidies> p. 356.-i*niie lat¬ 
ter avUiariDikathoiweTar die dbparitjrfettcotuiderable: be Nyttliat 
the royal anny had Sfteen (lannn, die Hugonot*. deten. 

> Mem. deCaitii. p.a65. La Noae» p. 701. 
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CHAP, ficient to reduce any town to obedience. It 
consisted of eighteen cannon, and six large 
ts74— Culverins". We may judge of the usual prp- 
»J* 9 * portion of artillery furnished in that age, by 
the terms of agreement made between Henry, 
Prince of Cond6, ^nd the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, John Casimir^ in 1575. It was stipulated, 
. that to an army of eight thousand Germans, 

and six thousand Switzers, should be joined 
four large pieces of cannon, and twelve field- 
pieces, pi;ovided with suit^le ammunition^ Two 
years afterwards, in 1577, when the Duke of 
Nevers exhorted Henry iJie Third to set on foot 
an army of six thousand infantry, two thousand 
four hundred Switzers, and five hundred men at 
arms, besides twelve hundred cavalry; he pro¬ 
posed to join to that military force, as a just 
proportion of artillery, eight cannon, and twelve 
CulverinsEight hundred, or a thousand pio- 
niers, were destined to be attached to the ar¬ 
tillery. The monthly expence, including eveiy 
article, ordinary and extraordinary', requisite to 
maintain an army of such magnitude, he esti¬ 
mates at only two hundred and fifty thousand 
Livres a month, or about one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds a year. Itisnotwith- 
■ out astonishment, that at the battle of Coutras 

in 1587, we find, the Puke of Joyeuse had only 
two cannon. The Hugonots were superior 


‘ Le Labour. aurCast. voUiiL p.jo6. 

* De Thoui yol. viL p, 489* 

^ Mem^deNev^ voLi- p. 189—19K 

in 
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h) this article j for they were masters of two chap. 
cannon and a Culverin, which being placed on . ^ 

an eminence, did signal service, and contri« 1574— 
buted greatly to the victory obtained by the 
King of Navarre \ The largest battery of can- of 

non, directed against any place during the 
civil wars, seems to have been that which Mar« 
shal Matignon in 1574, opened upon the town of 
St. Lo in Normandy. It consisted of eighteen 
cannon, and five great CulverinsBut Bran- 
tome says, that the most furious, and well- 
sustained fire ever remembered by the oldest 
officer, was kept up from thirty-six pieces of 
cannon, against Ivoy in Flanders, when Francis, 

Duke of Guise, commanded in 1552, the forces 
of Henry the Second. * 

To the period of the civil wars, is due the PManb. 
invention of Petards. They were first used by 
the Hugonots in 1580, at the siege of Cahors, 
capital of the province of Quercyj and they 
produced an effect proportionate to their no¬ 
velty and violence *. Montelimar and Ernbrun^ 
both situate in Dauphin^, were taken by Les- 
diguieres in 1585, principally by means of 
Petards**. It is a dngular fact that red-hot 
balls, winch have been revived in 1782, du¬ 
ring General Elliott’s memorable defence of 
Gibraltar, were fired by Marshal Matignon, 

^ lyAub. Hut. Unlv. voLiS* p«5a« SuUys toI.L 

^ Letter of Cath. of McdkUy in the third voL of LeLab.fai;.CMt* 

F»4Xl.^ 

* Brantomes voI.L Cap«£trang. p.a65 aildadd* 

* De Tbous Tol. TiiL p-j7L 

^ IbkL toL ix. p. 464 aad 405. 
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« 

c H A P. as early as 1580, at the 8M|^ of ist Fere iii 
w-iw^cardy.» 

1^74— Ransoms formed a very serious and lacra« 
*s* 9 ‘ tive object of attention, in that age. To the 
they proved the means of enriching 
themselves and their families: the captured 
were frequently impoverished and exhausted, 
by the necessity of raising large sums, in order 
to procure their freedom. The prod^ous prices 
set on the enlargement of persons of eminence, 
TWirmt excite astonishment. At the storm of Terou« 
uMot. by the troops of Charles the Hitii, in 

1553, Francis de Montmorenci, eldest son ctf 
the Constable of that name, was made prisoner 
on the breadk Twenty-ifive thousand crowns 
were exacted for his releaseThe liberty of 
Gabriel de Montaaorenci, fourth son to the 
Constable, taken dative at the age of fourteen; 
in the battle of St. Quintin, was fixed at ten 
thousand crowns*; and that of the Duke 
Longueville, at forty thousand*' Lord Grey, 
who commanded in the castle of Guisnes near 
Calais, when it fell into the hands of the Frencdi 
in 1558, was given to Marshal Tavannes, to 
recompense him for his exertions in the cap¬ 
ture of the place. He carried his prisoner to 
Dijon in Rutgundy, and did not release hint 
till Lord Grey had paid five thousand crowns 

Bran* 

* Danids cited In L’Art de Veri£ toLL p* 6 ss* 

7 Le Lab. tur Cas^ voL u. p> 350# ^ Ibid. p» 9 is* 

• Ibid. p. 656. 

b TaYannets p. aoj.—Thia hct .cannot reason^b^ be dop^blMb 
p^ce Tayannes rrUtet it himielf. It !•» bowevve wf ib^pilars 
' - Bran^ 
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Bmtome compUans, tint his family estate had chap, 
heen very considenhly diminished by the ne> . ^ ^ 

oeaity of ransoming bis brother, taken by the 1J74—, 
fi^MUuiiurds in 1553, at Hesdin in Picardy*. 

H^en we reflect that private gentlemen served 
in a great measure at their own expence, or on 
a very precarious pay; and that in case of being 
made prisoners, they were reduced to purchase 
their freedom by the sale of their her^itary* 
part^erly; we must allow, that a very high 
aense of U^alty and honor existed among that 
body of Boen. It cannot excite surprize, that 
^ profiMsion of arms was considered as more 
hoooraUe than any other employment. ThecaaMdbr 
oflfeers of high rank who had the misfbrtune to 
be taken in war, belonged always to the com* 
aaander in chief, as of ri^t: interior persons 
were retained by those incUvidnals into whoso 
bands they chanced to faU. Common soldiers PtaSi^ a»> 
teegumitly acquired wealth by these prizes. It 
was even cnstomaiy for the general to purchase 
prisoners of his own men, at low sums; and 
afterwards to set their nnsoms at veiy exor* 

Utant ^ioes. Philibert Emanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, whmi commanding the armies of Philip 


BnuitoiM expMflly decliref Lord Grey to been giTen hf the 
Duke of OiUfle» to StrooEzi ; wdko obtjdned only iW thoMod 
fcr hie fricuep wUck were peid Urn bQr Count ,de U I n ch efbii 
fault. That hawng been vaidt pruoocr at the battle of 

ftt. Ooin^ bis ransom had been fixed at the abofo-mentioned mm 
llrantoni^ wd. iL Cap* Etran* p* 298* 

* ftantottep Tohii. Cap* Etnuu jp« isf and j^Ss 

th« 
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CHAP, the Second, King of Spain, did not disdain thift 
^ ^ species of traffic; and he acquired, not only 
glory, but profit, by his celebrated victory at 
>589* St. Quintin, where so many illustrious captives 
fell into bis possessimi.^ 

A striking •proof, which places in a conspi* 
cuous point of vielv the manners of the age^ 
relative to captives taken in war, is to be found 
in the writings of Ambrose Par 4 , first surgeon 
to Henry the Second, the Maclradn of that 
period, eminent for his professicmal skilL Mop* 
sieur de Baug 4 , says he, brother to the Count > 
de Martigues, had been made priscmer by two 
Spanish soldiers, in 1553, at Terouenne. Vau* 
deville. Governor of Gravelines, having -seen 
him, conceived an opinion, that he was a mad 
of rank. With a view to satisfy himsdf on a 
point of such importance, he caused Bang6*s 
stockings to be taken off; and remarking that 
his socks were neat, and his feet extremely 
clean, he became confirmed in bis original 
apprehension. He therefore purchased him of 
the two soldiers, for fifteen crowns; who being 
unable to maintain their prisoner, and ignorant 
of his quality, gladly accepted the sum offitred. 
Baug6 having studiously concealed his name 
and condition, patiently endured every hard^ 
ship; sleeping on straw, and Subsisting on bread 
and water. Vaudeville soon afterwards trans^ 
mitted to him a list of the French killed at the 
capture of Hesdin by the Spaniards; and oa 

* Bnntoibe, voL&.'Cqp. Etnuu, p.1^7 and 158. 
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xeadhig bis brother's name among them, bis c H a p. 
grief surmounted his prudence. He burst into , ^ . 

involuntary tears and exclamations, which were 1574— 
beard by his guards; who no sooner discovered *5*9- 
the connexion between him and the Count de 
Martigues, than they apprized Vaudeville of 
the value of his prize. By order of that officer, 

Baug6 was immediately removed to an apart* 
ment hung with tapestry: he was served with 
delicacy, and seven thousand, five hundred 
crowns, were demanded for his ransom. On 
bis pleading inability to raise so considerable 
a sum, Vaudeville observed, that it was possible, 
he might not procure his freedom at a price so 
reasonable; and the event justified the predic¬ 
tion. Mary, Queen of Hungary, Governess of 
the Low Countries, and the Duke of Savoy, 
having, been informed that a person of his qua¬ 
lity was in Vaudeville’s possession, they dis- • 
patched a messenger to him, to command that 
Baug 4 should be forthwith delivered up to 
them; adding, that the morsel was too large for 
him, and that he possessed already captives suf¬ 
ficient. Baugh’s ransom was immediately raised 
to twenty thousand crowns*. We see here a 
sovereign princess, sister to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and a Duke of Savoy, descending to 
an act of rapacious compulsion, in order to 
enrich themselves by the misfortune of a noble¬ 
man taken in war.. It may however be admitted 
as some excuse for Emanuel Philibert, that he 

* CBums de nr6, p. 794. 

' TOL. IT. . F was 
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CHAP, was at that time an expatriated prince, desti* 

^ ^ , tute of territory or revenues, and in fact only a 

IJJ4— soldier of fortune in the service of Spain. 

Frequently, animosity or revenge, more 
powerful even than interest, induced the cap- 
wan. tors to put to death on the spot, an enemy who 
was obnoxious, though he offered great ransom. 
This circumstance was peculiarly characteristic 
of the civil wars, when mutual rancour had 
extinguished humanity, and even suspended the 
love of gold itself. At Coutras, though the 
Duke of Joyeuse offered fifty thousand crowns 
for his life, and threw down bis sword, he was* 
shot dead immediately on the spot ^ The King 
of Navarre gained universal applause and popu¬ 
larity on that occasion, by dismissing the greater 
part of the Catholic gentlemen who fell into 
bis hands, without exacting or accepting anjr 
ransom *. Such acts of renunciation and gene-. 
rosity were, indeed, by no means common. The- 
Cruelties exercised by the Spaniards, when they 
captured Hesdin in 1553, in order to extort 
ransoms, can neither be perused without com¬ 
miseration, nor related without wounding de- - 
cency. The enormity of their conduct was 
greatly augmented, by their violation of the 
terms of surrender, which guaranteed to the. 
French their lives. But, no articles of capitu¬ 
lation could restrain the ferocity, and merciless 
avidity of the Spanish soldiery. Those whom 
they did not stab or massacre, were only re- 

^ D^Aub* Hi«t« UiiiT* toLIu* p, 56* ^ Il;||d« p. 56 and 57. 
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served for more humiliatmg and lingering tor- CHAR, 
ments, of a nature too shocking to be described. . ^ 

Par6, who was an eye-witness to the facts^ and 1574— 
who narrowly escaped with his life and liberty, 
gives a most affecting detail of every circum¬ 
stance. They strongly paint the inveterate 
animosity and savage fury, by which the most 
polished European nations, when at war with 
each other. Were actuated and inflamed, in the 
sixteenth century. *' 

Francis the First and Henry the Second, 
during their foreign wars, maintained very nu- 
merous arnlies, on a permanent establishment.' aniuet, in 
But, under the two last kings Of the house of 
Valois, when the revenues were alienated or 
squandered, and when civil dissension depressed, 
the throne, forces were only raised and retained 
for a short time. The whole kingdom indeed' 
w'as in arms; but the Aguiar troops were few' 
in number. The nobility led their retainers 
to the particular standard, which they chose to 
fbllow by preference. It became under Henry ■ 
the Third, an object of royal and ministerial 
contemplation, to change the nature of militaiy 
service, and to commute for a sum of money, the 
obligation imposed on the vassal, to attend his 
lord, armed in the field. The Duke of Nevers 
calculates, that by excusing all the individuals 
holding fiefs thro’out France, who were bound 
after publication of the “ Arriere Ban,” to ap¬ 
pear in arms, on paying an equitable fide to the 


* (Euvret d« Parc, p. 791. 
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CHAP, crown for their exemption, above twenty thou- 
i« sand pounds might be easily and speedily 
raised Foreign auxiliaries from almost all the 
ts89. countries of Europe, composed a principal part 
of the soldiers on either side. Italians, Wal¬ 
loons, Spaniards, Switzers, English, and Ger« 
mans, fought for one, or for the other party. 
Even the Scots were desirous of tasting the 
pay, and the plunder of France. In 1577, 
eighteen hundred Scots, who had served in 
Holland and in Denmark, anxious for employ¬ 
ment, offered their services to Henry the Third. 
James the Sixth, then a minor, does not seem, 
either by himself, or by bis ministers, to have 
been acquainted with, or at all consulted in 
the transaction. Colonel Balfour, their com¬ 
mander, on the part of himself and his men, 
made the offer to Henry. That prince declin¬ 
ed it, not however without many acknowledg¬ 
ments. ‘ * 

^xmy of The largest army seen in France during his 

* 5 ® 9 » when he besieged Paris* 
with near forty thousand troops. Of that num¬ 
ber, fourteen thousand were Switzers and Ger¬ 
mans, conducted by Sancy. Near four thou- 
sand, principally Protestants, were commanded 
by the King of Navarre, and in his immediate, 
employ. Epernon had brought to his master, 
« body of six thousand infantry, and twelve 

I de Never*, voL i. p. 193 and 194. 

Le Lab. nr Cut, voL iu> p. 5ra. 
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hundred cavalry, raised at his own expence chap. 
The Dukes of Montpensier and of Longueville, . ^ 

Givry, and many other noblemen or gentlemen, ^^4— 
in person led their retainers". But this numerous *589* 
body of forces did not belong to the crown; for 
* no sooner was Henry dead, than the greater piut 
immediately disbanded, or withdrew from the 
camp, under their respective leaders; leaving 
the King of Navarre to contest alone with his 
antagonist, the Duke of Mayenne, for the sove¬ 
reignty of France. We may judge how des¬ 
titute was Henry the Third of any regular 
army, by his summoning in the month of March 
preceding, the principal lords and gentlemen 
of his kingdom, to the number of one hundred 
and two, to join him at the he^ of their 
troops." 

Tile French kings can scarcely be said to Na?at 
have possessed any navy, properly so denomi- ***** 
nated, before the reign of Francis the First; 
the gallies of Louis the Twelfth, which were 
stationed at Marseilles, being only calculated 
for the protection of the coast of Provence and 
Languedoc, or for expeditions of short dura¬ 
tion. During the former part of Francis’s reign, 
while the celebrated Andrew Doria commanded 
the marine, at the time that Genoa was sub¬ 
ject to the French crown; they maintained a 
superiority in the Mediterranean, over the naval 

* Vie d 1 SpenKm> voLl p. 32%* 

• De Tbouy voL X. p. 577 * 
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CHAP, forces of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. But, 

4 _ - . after the defection of Doria, and the revolt of 
*S74— Genoa in 152S, Francis having lost his mari- 
ascendant, had recourse to an expedient 
don of .which rendered him odious to all Europe. He 
dispatched Poulin to Constantinople, a man 
who had risen by his merit and capacity in the 
marine, as embassador to Solyman the Second, 
Emperor of the Turks, with orders to nego¬ 
tiate for the junction of the Ottoman fleet with 
that of France. After surmounting many ob¬ 
stacles, Poulin succeeded in the object of his 
mission. Barbarossa, in 1543, at the head of 
a hundred and ten gallies, coasted the whole • 
shore of Italy, from Naples to Genoa; arrived 
in the harbour of Marseilles ; and having sailed 
from thence with the French fleet and forces, 
they laid siege to Nice, situate in the dominions . 
of the Duke of Savoy. Notwithstanding their 
superiority, they were repulsed from before the 
castle of the place; and Francis derived little 
benefit from an alliance, so generally repro¬ 
bated by the Christian powers ®. In order to 
recompense the zeal and ability of Poulin, he 
was raised in the following year, to the rank of 
Captain-general of the gallies; and he is com¬ 
monly known in history, by the title of Baron 
Oeationof fle la Garde. In the letters patent issued on 
the occasion, the French navy is stated to con- 
thegaiiiet. sist of ** gallies, fusts, brigantines, and round 


* Guichenon, Hut. de Savoye* to1.L p. 6 ;i. 
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** vessels It is difficult to ascertain with C H A F. 
certainty, their number or force : but we may . ^ 

probably rate the gallies below thirty; as ohly i5t4^ 
twenty-six, under command’ of the Count 
d*£nghuien, joined Barbarossa in .the expedi¬ 
tion against Nice, when every effort was ex¬ 
erted to swell the French marine. ** 

The war continuing between Francis the Natticai 
First and Henry the Eighth, La Garde coni' 
ducted the fleet, composed of gallies and round p«nim. 
vessels, from Marseilles, through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, across the Bay of Biscay, into the 
English channel. He even ventured to attack^ 
in the month of August, 1545, the English, 
fleet stationed off the Isle of Wight; ahd hav¬ 
ing by the nautical skill of his evolutions^ de¬ 
prived them of the advantage resulting fhmt 
a northerly wind, he extricated himself with 
honor, after sinking otte of the largest ships Of 
the enemy'. It is'probable that this was the 
flrst attempt made by any European power, to 
navigate gallies from the Mediterranean; across 
a portion of the Atlantic, into die Northern seas \ 
an attempt which proves equally the progress of 
navigation, and the naval ability of the French 
commander. Encouraged by his predecessor's 
success, Henry the Second, soon after his ac¬ 
cession in 1547, dispatched Leo Strozzi, one of 
the most skilful mariners of the sixteenth ceh- 


P Lel^ab* surCast. toI«iL 
4 GuichenoDa toLL p. 65X« 

' Home’s Hist, of toL Sy. p. 156. Itf fab. mnr Cast. 
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tory, with only ten gallies, to the coast of 
Scotland'; an expedition full of difficulty and 
danger. The French marine attained its highest 
point, towards the termination of that monarch's 
reign j when the Grand Prior, brother to Fran¬ 
cis, Duke of Guise, commanded at one time up¬ 
wards of forty gallies, well manned, and equip¬ 
ped for battleUnder the three last princes of 
Valois, as the intestine troubles of the kingdom, 
augmented, the navy sunk into neglect. Francis 
the Second, it is true, sent some gallies to the 
aid of Mary of Guise, his mother-in-law, Queen 
Regent of Scotland, in 1560; and three years 
afterwards, Charles the Ninth dispatched fif¬ 
teen, to co-operate with the Spanish forces of 
Philip the Second, in the reduction of the. 
Moorish fortress of Penon de Velez, on the 
coast of Morocco But, these exertions were 
only temporary; and the French marine, in 
common with every other national, or publie 
institution, declined, ftrom the exhausted state 
of the revenues. When it became requisite iix 
157a, to block up the port of Rochelle, in order 
to prevent supplies from being thrown into the 
place,, while it was invested by land; the King; 
besides sending thither all his gallies, equippedi 
eight “ round vessels They were so deno¬ 
minated from their circular construction for-, 
vards, in contra-distinction to the gallies, and, 


* Bnntomey voLii. Fran« p»357 and 353 *. 
‘ Ibid. p. 396 and 397. 

^ Ibid. Qap. Etrao. p* 36 and 37. 

* Le Lab. sur Ca«t. vol.iii« p.a67« 
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other prowed vessels, which were sharp in the chap. 
stem or bows. . ^ ^ 

Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Third, xs7*— 
fitted out at diflerent times, during the course *589. 
of their reigns, squadrons of armed ships, for of^u^ 
the protection of trade j particularly in the 
English channel, which swarmed with pirates, 
or unauthorized and expatriated Banditti, who trade, 
plundered and interrupted all navigation. Eli¬ 
zabeth appears to have afforded them constant, 
though indirect, and concealed protection In 
1575, Henry the Third equipped from the ports 
of Normandy and Britanny, twelve ships, for 
the purpose above-mentioned; but he did it 
with every precaution to prevent the alarm, 
which he apprehended the Queen of England 
might take at such a measure*. When the 
Duke of Mayenne in 1577 besieged Brouage, a 
town on the coast of Poitou; the royal forces 
by sea amounted to eighteen round vessels, ex¬ 
clusive of the gallies and tenders, or victuallers. 

The ships of war were fitted out from Bour- 
deaux*. But, the most considerable naval equip- Expeditimi 
ment made by Henry, or rather by Catherine ^ 
of Medicis, in whose name it acted; was the 
fleet which sailed to the islands of the Azores 
in 158 a, for the purpose of reducing them to 
the obedience of Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, 
titular King of Portugal.' It quitted the river 

^ Le Lab. mir Cast. vol. iii. p. 2999 and p. 390* 

* Ibid. p. 458. 

• D’Aub. voLiL p. 300. ' De Thou> vol. yii. p. 511. Le Lab. 
lorCast. YoliiL p.522. 
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.CHAP. Garonne, under the command of Stroztu* 
, and consisted of thirty ships, together with 
X5,4_ twenty-five Pataches ^ No French gallies durst 
*589- undertake so distant and perilous a voyage upon 
the Atlantic: while, as a proof of the superior 
nautical skill of the Spaniards in that age, the 
Marquis of Santa Croc6 had in bis fleet, no less 
Supoior than twelve gallies. It was certainly the first 
naval skill eflort of the kind, and would be regarded, even 
the present age, when navigation has at¬ 
tained to such a degree of peifection, as a bold 
and hazardous experiment We may question 
whether any English admiral of our own time, 
would attempt to navigate gallies across the 
Compari- Atlantid. The disparity between the naval force 
fcLofthe of France and Spain, is not less striking. Santa 
two na- Croc6 Commanded twenty large ships, of which 
the “ St. Philip** alone, might have encountered 
the whole fleet of Strozzi. She was a floating 
castle, of astonishing height, and eighteen hun¬ 
dred tons burthen; proportionably manned and 
armed in all respects. The largest vessel in 
Strozzi’s squadron, on board of which be hoisted 
his flag, was only of six hundred tons i and he 
was obliged to quit her before he commenced 
the engagement with the Spaniards, as she w^ 
a very slow sailer, and unmanageable. The 
second ship, in which be actually ventured to 
tack the ** St. PhUip,** was only of two hundred 
tons. It must however be admitted that the Ar- 

^ P’Aub. vdiLii. p. 4S6. DeThpo, voL viii. p. 581. 

^ lie Thou» Tcd. tuL p.58i. 
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mada of Spain in 1588, possessed a similar supe* chap. 
rlority over Elizabeth’s maritime strength, and . , 

yet was defeated by the English. But, that 1574— 
event principally resulted from the dangers of 
the narrow seas, where the prodigious Galeasses 
of the invader, could not manoeuvre with safety, 
while we were fighting on our own shores. 

Another difference, still more important if pos¬ 
sible, between the fleets of France and Spain, 
in the action which, took place off’ the Azores, 
was that Philip the Second’s vessels were all, 
in the strict sense of the term, men of war, 
built in the royal docks at Seville; whereas it 
would seem that the far greater part of Henry’s 
naval force, were merchant vessels, hired ex¬ 
pressly for the expedition'*.• We can hardly 
be astonished, after considering tliese circum¬ 
stances, that the issue of the enterprize should 
have proved unfortunate to the French. It. is 
difficult to form any correct estimate of the 
number of sailors who navigated Strozzi’s fleet} 
or of the amount of seamen which France could 
furnish in tliat age. 

The appointment of General of the gallies, juri,dic- 
was equally honorable and extensive in its ju- t***® th* 
risdiction, though subordinate to the higher 
dignity of Admiral of France: but the latter 
was frequently only a simple title, whereas the 
former was a laborious, dangerous, and eflScient 
office. He appears to have possessed consider¬ 
able power, and to have decided by his supreme 

" D’Aub. Hi$t. Unir. toL ii. p. 46^—468. 
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CHAP, authority, in a summary manner, all questions 
^ I* respecting prizes and captures *. The salary 
1574— annexed to the employment by Francis the 
1589. First, was ample} being no less than five hun- 
dred Livres, or above twenty pounds, a month^ 
Such was the elevation of mind which distin¬ 
guished the Baron de la Garde, that when at 
eighty years of age, and laboring under the 
symptoms of a mortal and incurable disease, 
Catherine of Medicis offered him the sum of 
fifty thousand crowns to resign his post, he had 
the magnanimity to decline it, and to prefer 
HeroUm of dying Captain-general of the gallies. His death 
Poulin^ was correspondent to his other actions j for the 
physicians having announced to him his disso¬ 
lution as imminent and inevitable, he caused 
himself to be raised, placed in a chair, with his 
sword drawn in his hand, and soon afterwards 
expired in that attitude. Neither the death of 
Augustus at Nola, which, however calm, had 
in it something of a comedian; nor the last 
moments of Vespasian, who seemed to feel 
himself an Emperor at the period of his quit¬ 
ting life, are equally striking with the exit 
of the Baron de la Garde. The obscurity of 
his birth and origin, rendered the heroism of bis 
character more extraordinary. His parentage 
was so low, and so uncertain, as to baffle en¬ 
quiry. * 


^ Brantomet voL ii* Cap. Fran, p* 387. 

^ Le Lib. 8ur Cast. voLii. p. 11—13. 

8 Brantome^ voL ii. Cap« Fnu. p« 387 and 388^ 
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To La Garde was due the honor of some es- chap. 
sentiat improvements and ameliorations, in the 
mode of building and navigating gallies. We 1574— 
may judge of the nature of their materials, 
and of their durability, from the instance of the of the gd- 
** Reale,” or admiral galley, constructed by him, ^*** 
which continued to keep the sea above thirty 
years”. The greatest magnificence was dis¬ 
played by the captains-general, in the decora¬ 
tions, ornaments, and other appendages of their 
vessels. The examples given by contemporary 
writers and eye-witnesses, excite admiration. 

When in 1573, a negotiation of marriage was TheSrinif. 
opened between Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
and the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry the 
Third; it advanced so far, that orders were 
issued to hold the gallies in readiness for trans¬ 
porting the Prince to London. They were at 
that time before Rochelle, occupied in block¬ 
ing up the harbour of the place. On receiving 
the intimation. La Garde made every prepara^ 
iion for convoying the Duke, in a manner suit¬ 
able to his high rank, and to the splendor of 
the occasion. He is said to have expended ten 
thousand crowns of his own fortune, in fitting 
-up the admiral galley. All the slaves who 
rowed her, were provided with jackets of crim- 
aon velvet, designed to be worn on their entry 
into the Thames. The state-room, or great 
cabbin, and the poop of the galley itself, were 
hung with the same materials, embroidered in 

* Brantonu^ wl. ii. Cap. Fian. p. 384. 
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gold and silver, having a Greek motto or device 
on the awning, which signified, that however 
blown about and agitated, I have never 
fallen, nor changed.” The allusion was na¬ 
tural and obvious, to the fidelity and loyalty' 
manifested by La Garde, during a long life, 
chequered by many misfortunes and disgraces. 
The beds, furniture, benches, streamers, and 
flags, were either covered with, or composed of 
velvet and damask in equal proportions, fringed 
with gold or silver. All these superb prepara¬ 
tions were rendered useless, by the rupture of 
the proposed marriage, which, it is probable, 
Elizabeth never seriously meant to accomplish.' 

Individuals appear to’have possessed and.ex- 
ercised in the sixteenth century, the right 6f 
fitting out in time of peace, naval expedition» 
at their own cost, without any leave obtained 
from the sovereign *, the object of which was 
either trade or conquest, as accident and cir¬ 
cumstances might determine. The only mea¬ 
sure requisite to be observed, was not to attack 
allies or confederates of the crown to which the 
adventurer owned allegiance. Henry tlie Third 
seems to acknowledge and admit this principle 
in all its extent, as equally just and 'generally 
recognized Under Charles the Ninth's reign, 
a son of Marshal Montluc, having heard that 
great wealth was to be acquired on the coast of 
Africa, between Cape Blanco and the Cape of 


^ Brantome, toL ii. Cap. Fran. p. 385—-3S7 
^ Le Lab. sur Cast. voL iii. p.5a4. 
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Good Hope; determined to share in these sup- chap. 
posed riches. Regardless either of the papal . ^ 

donation, or of the long possession acquired by 1574— 
the Portugileze, he publickly equipped two ves- * 5 * 9 * 
sels in the river Adour, which falls into the 
Bhy of Biscay below Bayonne; employed six 
months in compleating their compliment of 
men, and at length sailed from Bourdeaux. 
Arriving at Madeira, and being refused refresh¬ 
ments by the governor, who had received inti¬ 
mation from his court, of the design of Mont- 
luc, the French landed, attacked; and carried 
the works; but their commander being killed, 
they quitted the island. Great complaints were 
made by the Fbrtugueze embassador at Paris, 
of this infraction of trea^'. La Noue expressly Fmci**. 
says, that the piratical expeditions, undertaken 
by Frenchmen annually to the coast of Peru, 
did not drain the nation of a smaller number, 
than five hundred subjects a year. 

Fire-ships were well known, and frequently Fite^Ups. 
used, under Henry the Third. Frederic Jem- 
belli, an engineer whom the Spaniards had dis¬ 
gusted, threw himself into Antwerp, when be¬ 
sieged by the Prince of Parma in 1584; and 
gave signal proofs of his capacity, by sending 
down the Schelde, several fire-ships of prodi¬ 
gious magnitude. They bad nearly demolished Thw in- 
the bridge or mole, constructed by that great 

> D’Aub. p.347 and 348. Bnwtome, rol.iL Cap.Fnuu 

p. »56—»5J. 

^ La Nom^ p» 
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CHAP, commander, across the river, and on which he < 
^ . reposed all his hopes of success against the 

1574— place. Jembelli is regarded as their inventor 
*589* it is however incontestable that they were used 
by the Hugonots, several years earlier, in i577» 
at the siege of Brouage in Poitou. Clermont 
d’Amboise, who commanded the fleet of Ro¬ 
chelle, sent four fire-ships, to burn the royal 
squadron. De Thou very accurately describes 
their nature and destinationWe find no men-. 
tion made of them among the English, before 
the invasion of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
when they performed such signal execution. 

® Busbeq. de p. 242* • De Tbou^ voLrii. p. 51^ 
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CHAP. II. 

State of c(mmerce and fumg€Uion»^Bimker$*-^ AttewpU 
at cdtonization. — ,Mamfactwre$* ^ Sumptuary lafa>s*^ 
Agriculture.—Condition of the peasants. — Oppremou 
<f the inferior ai ders of society. — Poptdation.—State 
of Paris ,— The Louore, — Public 'Edifices. — Courts 
of laWf and of criminal judicature. — Venality of of 
fices. — Corruption of justice. — Corfiscation. — Tor^ 
tore. ^ Punishments and executions.Sale of honors 
and dignities.. 

I T is by no means easy^ from the most accu* c H A P* 
rate and laborious comparison of the mate- . ^ . 
rials left us by the contemporary authors, to 1574.. 
form any clear, or perfect idea of the precise 
state of the French commerce, under the last ^ pKnch 
princes of the race of Valois. The information cwmnet?#. 
on that point, is usually short, obscure, and 
unsatisfactory; while on subjects of far infbrior 
importance, they frequently embrace a vast de¬ 
tail. We may however s^ely assert, that the 
true principles of trade were at that period 
little understood or studied, either by men of 
speculative research, or by statesmen and finan¬ 
ciers. A very precarious protection was ex¬ 
tended -by the state, to the merchant adven¬ 
turer: nat^ation was dangerous, not only from impedi- 
the want of correct Charts which might direct “ 
voIm IV. • the 
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CHAP, the iiuirhier» but, from the number of pirates, 
with which the Mediterranean and the other 
European seas were infested. jShips were be¬ 
sides liable to detention, and even to confisca¬ 
tion, either from the rapacious spirit of the go¬ 
vernment, or from the impolitic and pernicious 
regulations adopted in various countries, with 
a view to draw unreasonable advantages from 
the affluence of foreign traders. Monopolies, 
or exclusive privileges, granted by. the French 
kings to favored individuals, fettered and op¬ 
pressed the genius of commerce. Impolitic 
prohibitions, originating in narrow and con¬ 
tracted ideas of national benefit, prevented the 
exportation of many articles. Industry had 
not yet laid open and improved the numerous 
sources of internal riches. Naval enterprise 
and discovery, rather than the spirit of trade^ 
Oi^ of characterized the age. Gold formed the object 
of general research, more than the exdiange of 
commodities, and the progressive acquisition 
of wealth. The example Spain and Portugal, 
whose sovereigns had over-run and conquered 
the richest portions of the Old and New World, 
with incre^ble rapidity; and whose subjects 
returned home with the spoils of India, of 
Africa, and of Peru; had contributed to awaken 
avidity, and to debauch the sober genius of la¬ 
borious ap^ication. Men preferred distant and 
precarious expeditions, in quest of plunder, or 
in search of mines, before ^e beatra track of 
limited profit. The effect of so many causes, 
operating to one point, may account for the 
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dender and contracted portion of trade enjoyed chap. 
by France, at this period of her history. . . 

The three great and principal articles of ex- »574— 
portation, appear to have been corn, wine, and obje^of 
salt; though it was frequently prohibited by go- export*, 
verntnent, under the severest penalties, to send 
any grain out of the kingdom *. La Noue esti¬ 
mates the sum annually received for these three 
Commodities, from foreign nations; to which 
he adds a fourth, namely Pastel/* or woad, 
a material much employed in manufactures; at 
twelve millions of livres, or about half a mil¬ 
lion sterling ^ All the western provinces, in¬ 
cluded between the Loire and the Garonne, but 
particularly Poitou, were productive of corn; 
which the Spaniards and Portugueze gladly 
purchased, in exchange for the luxuries of the 
eastern and western hemispheres. The port of 
Les Sables d'Olonne, situated in the little island 
of Olonne, on the coast of Poitou, constituted 
the usual mart to which the ships of those na¬ 
tions resorted, under Henry the Third. A fleet 
of twenty-five Portugueze vessels, laden with 
corn, and ready to return home, was attacked 
and captured in the harbour abpve mentioned, 
contrary to the rights of nations, and on very in¬ 
sufficient pretences, by a detachment of the Hu- 
gonots from Rochelle, in 1577, notwithstanding 
the opposition made by Henry, Prince of Conde. 

They could not even plead that Portugal hav¬ 
ing fallen under the dominion of Spain, they 

• Of Tliou> vpltYu. p. 505- ^ La Noue, p. 356* 
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CHAP, only attacked the ships of Philip the Second, 
. ^ ^ the.implacable enemy of heretics; for Sebastian 
tsiAr- fhen living, and had given no cause of of- 
* 5 * 9 - fence to the French Protestants. It was an- 
act of lawless and unauthorized piracy, which 
strongly proves the insecure stateof property and 
commerce in that age; when the crown, scarcely 
able to defend itself, could afford little protec¬ 
tion either to its own subjects, or to foreigners 
who visited the kingdom for purposes of trade.* 
Great quantities of corn were raised in some 
of the provinces near the Pyrenees, where the 
produce of estates was principally received in 
grain, and transported by the G^nne, down 
to Bourdeaux**. But that city was more re¬ 
nowned ibr its wines; which in the sixteenth, 
^ well as in the nineteenth century, were held 
in the highest estimation thro’out Europe. It 
may be doubted whether before 1589, any wines 
of the growth of Champagne or Burgundy, were 
exported by sea, from France. We may form 
a very accurate judgment of the annual revenue 
which the crown derived from the commerce of 
the Garonne. It was estimated at more than a 
hundred thousand crowns in 1586, when Royan, 
a castie commanding the entrance of the river, 
was surprized by one of the adherents of the 
King of Navarre. * 

Salt. The Germans and English carried cm a very 

considerable trade to Brouage, a town situate 

• De Thou» voL p. 505—507. 

^ Comm, do Bfontiuc. vol. ir. p. i6j« 

^ De Thou» yol.ix* pa573* 
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in the vicinity of Rochelle, and then possessing c H A P. 
a commodious harbour. Salt constituted the ^ ^ 

.principal or only commodity exported from 1574^ 
thence, which was fabricated by exhalation in 
immense quantities, thro’out the adjacent coun* 
try. These salt pans and works produced a 
great revenue, from the foreign, as well as do> 
mestic consumptionThe Hugonots derived 
from them one of their best pecuniary resources, 
as they were enabled to repay in salt, the vari* 
ous articles of commerce or of defence received 
from England*. How vast the resort of that Broaage. 
nation was to Bronage, may be proved by the 
' circumstance of Lansac, who commanded the 
forces of Henry in 1577, when he made hinu 
self master of the place, having seized on near 
Mty vessels belonging to the English, which 
were at anchor off the isle of Rh^. Elizabeth, 
justly irritated at such an infraction of the treaty 
between the two crowns, immediately caused an 
embargo to be laid on all the French ships io 
her ports; and it was not till after a negotiation 
of some length, that matters were re^adjusted. * 

Scarcely any branches of manufacture were Tnde to 
expoited by the French, in the period of which 
we are treating; while on the other hand, vast 
sums were annually sent out of the kingdom, 
for the purchase of various articles of luxury. 

The Levant trade alone drained France of above 
sixty thousand pounds SteiRng a-year; the Turks 
in that age, as the Chinese in the present, gene* 

^ Memoiret de Cast. p. a6i. < Le Lab* sur. Casts mLiiL 
^ De Thoii^ toL m p. cao* 
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C H A P. rally acceptiog only specie, in return for the 
^ j commodities which foreigners demanded from 
1574— them *. Spices, and many other valuable pro- 
ductions of India, still continued to be received 
by way of Alexandria, notwithstanding the aug> 
menting competition of the European nations 
who had discovered, or of those who began to 
participate in the benefits of the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Ottoman mini¬ 
sters appear even to have entertained the most 
enlarged conceptions of commerce, if we may 
judge of them from the propositions made by 
Amurath the Third in 1581, to Francis, Duke of 
Anjou, at that time nominally sovereign of the 
FNtpoMi Low Countries. Embassadors were sent by the 
Sultan, with ofiers to make Antwerp the sole Em- 
theempo- porium for all the goods imported into Europe 
XiMuh Greece, and from the Turkish provinces 
trad*. in Asia. They demanded permission for eigh¬ 
teen merchants of their nation to reside in the 
bity of Antwerp, -in order to conduct the sales. 
It was projected to land the articles of mer¬ 
chandize at Marseilles, which might arrive from 
the east; thence to transport them across Pro¬ 
vence and Languedoc, to Bourdeaux ; and 
finally to ship them from the river Garonne, 
to the Schelde. We cannot sufficiently admire 
a plan so extensive in its principles and opera¬ 
tions ; which, if it bad been realized, might have 
produced a vast revolution in the commercial 
qrstem of Europe, before the lapse of half a 
century. It would have rendered Flanders 

^ TaTsime^ p*469* 
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again the center of industry and wealth, as she C H A^P. 
bad been under the Burgundian princes, in . . 

the fifteenth century. But, the answer returned ^s1^— 
to the Sultan*s proposal, was inconclusive; and 
the dominion of the Duke of Anjou in the 
Netherlands proved of too short a duration, to 
permit of its being resumed on either side. ^ 

The trade between France and the Baltie TVadkto 
was very limited, if it can be properly said to 
have had any existence, before the reign of 
Charles the Ninth. The election of his brother 
the Duke of Anjou, to the Polish throne in 
1573, opened a prospect of establishing an ad« 
vantageous traffic with Danteic, which chy con> 
stituted a part of the dependencies of Poland. 

A society of merchants, to the number of near 
thirty, in the beginning of the year 1574, fitted 
out some ships frmn Dieppe; in hopes, by the 
favor and protection of the new sovereign, to 
enter the Vistula, and to acquire a share of the 
Baltic commerce: but Henry's precipitate flight 
from Cracow soon afterwards, probably with* 
drew the principal encouragement to the en> 
terprize'. It may excite some degree of sur« 
prize, that notwithstanding the impediments 
opposed by nature to any connexion between 
France and Peru, from the length and dangers To Peru, 
of a navigation round Cape Horn; and in defi« 
ance of the jealous precautions embraced by the 
court Madrid, to exclude all European nations 
from any participation in the benefits arising 

* De Thoi^ Tol.TiiLp.&iS. ‘ Le Lab. nirCul. voLiii.p. ^90* 
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c H A p. fi>om their poasessions in South America; yet 
that ships from France visited those distant coun- 
tries. We find in 1576, that a Captain Nivelle, 
AQ experienced officer of the French marine, on 
his return from Peru, was driven to take refuge 
with his vessel in one of the ports of England, by 
the violence of a storm. He was immediately 
arrested by order of Elizabetli; his ship, detain¬ 
ed ; and he himself was in imminent hazard of 
being treated as a criminal of state. It is not 
easy to account for this conduct in the English 
ministers; unless it was done with a view to con¬ 
ciliate the good will of Philip the Second. That 
Nivelle was no unauthorized adventurer, is evi¬ 
dent from the pressing solicitations made in his 
behalf, by the King of France: but, whether 
the object of his voyage had been plunder or 
commerce, it is not possible to ascertain with 
certainty. “ 

Ti^be. Between the French and English nations, 
there existed a very considerable mercantile 
intercourse, under the two .last kings of the 
family of Valois. It was notwithstanding, per- 
petuaUy interrupted by disputes, seizures, con¬ 
fiscations, and acts of violence, on the part of 
each crown or government. Elizabeth, what¬ 
ever pretensions of amity she might aflect, 
carried on a gainful traffic, by means of her 
subjects, with the Hugonots} and that able 
princess^ conscious of the embarrassments with 
which the French monarchs were necessitated 
to struggle, observed scarcely any measures, in 

^ Le Lab, tut Cast. to 1« iii. p. 497 and 498* 
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her treatment of the individuals who entered chap. 
her ports. It is easy to perceive that the Eng- 
lish were commonly the aggressors, though 
they always demanded, and usually obtained, 1/89. 
satisiaction. The state of depression under 
which France laboured from 1560, down to a 
period considerably later than the death of 
Henry the Third, has greatly contributed to 
augment the lustre of Elizabeth’s reign. She 
may be said on many occasions, to have almost 
dictated to the Kings of France, in matters 
of policy, as well as of commerce". Number¬ 
less proofs of this fact are to be found in tlie 
contemporary writers. 

The principal bankers who were established Baniun. 
in Paris before 1589, seem, as was the case in 
London at that time, to have been Italians or 
Ix)mbards. Very arbitrary and severe enquiries 
into their pecuniary transactions and remit¬ 
tances, were made by the French government, 
at pleasure. Seizures of money, upon vague or 
insufficient pretences, often followed. Bankers 
were prohibited from having in their possession, 
any gold, or silver coin, except the current 
money of France or Spain, <m pain of confis¬ 
cation”. We may form some estimate of the 
rtate of commercial intercourse between Paris 
and London, in December, 1573, by the cir- 
cumstance of there not being a single banker in 
the former city, who had a correspondent in 

■ Le Lab. tor Casta vol.ii* p* 3x6; yoliu* 1^431 a|id 43 p»5i5> 

iuidp. 535. 
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England. Charles the Ninth expressly asserts 
this extraordinary and curious fact, in a letter 
addressed to his embassador at the court of 
Elizabeth, of that date. He adds, that there 
was no banker in Paris, who could furnish let¬ 
ters of exchange on London, for so large a 
sum as fifty thousand crowns; and he refers it 
to his minister, to discover a mode of making 
the remittance*. Yet a few months later, in 
June, 1574, Chivemy, the agent of Henry the 
Third, and who was afterwards raised to tbe 
dignity of Chancellor of France, says that he 
contrived, as soon as Charles the Ninth was 
dead, in the uncertainty of the rout which 
his master might take on his return from Poland 
to Paris, to transmit ** letters of bank** to 
Augsburg, to Vienna, and to Venice. Twenty- 
five thousand crowns were contained in each of 
tbe three remittances. It displays the superior 
degree of facility attending mercantile trans¬ 
actions with Germany or Italy, as well as the 
regular communication subsisting between the 
French capital and those countries.** 

When Heniy the Third, after the assassina¬ 
tion of the Guises, in 1589, borroiped a hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns of Ferdinand the First, 
Great Duke of Tuscany, a part of the sum was 
sent in specie, across the Apennines and the 
Alps, from Florence to Augsburg, on the backs 
of mules. Ferdinand did not embrace this mode 

* Le Lab. tor Caat^ yoLm# p. 366—*367. 

^ ChiTcniyi toLI. p.5». 
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of remittance, from any difficulty of procuring c h a F. 
letters of exchange on France, but with an in- . , 

tention of keeping the affair concealed. Such _ 

was then the publicity of bankers accounts, that 
if the money had been conveyed through their remittiag 
medium, the fact must have become universally money, 
known throughout Tuscany.^ 

Wbile Spain and Portugal, authorized by tbh cdoniee 
papal grant of Alexander the Sixth, quietly di¬ 
vided between them the vast regions of Asia 
and America; France remained destitute of any 
colonies or establishments, beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, or on the other side of the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean. Francis the First was not insensible 
to the effects of so severe an exclusion. ** I 
** wish,” said he, ** to see the article in Adam’s 
** will, by which the kings of Spain and Portu- 
** gal are authorized, in virtue of bis bequest, to 
** divide the new world, without allotting me 
“ any share*.” The superior energy of the 
Spanish and Portugueze nations in the fifteenth 
century, as compared with the French or Eng¬ 
lish of that period; the geographical position of 
the peninsula beyond the Pyrenees, which ex¬ 
tends along the shore of the Atlantic, thro’ 
many degrees of latitude; lastly, the charac¬ 
ters of Isabella, Queen of Castile, and of John 
the Second, King of Portugal; princes capable 
of discerning the genius of Columbus, and of 
Appreciating the talents of Gama;— these were 
the real causes that subjected India and Ame- 


' DeTbooi voLx. p^6jOt *Art« de Verif. toLS. p*635* 
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c HA P. rica, to Spain and Portugal. The Baron de Levi 
. ^ . having discovered Canada in 1518, Francis sent 
out Cartier, an able navigator of St. Malo, to 
ascertain the nature and productions of that in* 
hospitable country. He arrived on the banks 
of the river St. Laurence, in 1534, and returned 
to France with the expected information; but 
no attempt seems to have been then made to 
plant, subject, or colonize Canada'. The rich 
.coast of South America held out greater temp* 
Attempts tations. Under Henry the Second, in 1556, Vil* 
atcoioni- legagnon, a French gentleman, knight of Malta, 
having obtained the approbation of Coligni, 
Henry the thgn admiral of France, to carry out a number 
“ ‘ of adventurers to Brazil, landed in that country, 

and constructed a fort. A reinforcement was 
sent out to him in the following year, princi* 
pally composed of Calvinists, who emigrated 
from Geneva. Many women embarked among 
them, and preparations were made for establish* 
ing a powerful colony. But these flattering 
prospects soon ceased: dissentions, arising from 
religious causes, produced the most destruc* 
tive consequences; and the Portugueze, joined 
with the natives, having attacked Villegagnon, 
he was reduced to the necessity of leaving his 
artillery, embarking his followers, and return¬ 
ing to Europe.” 

Not discouraged by preceding misfortunes, 
Coligni, whose vast and expanded mind was 

flies. 

< Art de Verif. voUL p. 635 and 636. 

* Hiite VjttT. J^Aub. Tol. L p.42 and 4a. 
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continually directed towards objects of national c h ap. 
advantage j sent out in 156a, Ribaud, in order . ^ 

to form an establishment at the southern extre* 
mity of North America, in Florida. The en- *J* 9 * 
terprize proved unsuccessful: nevertheless, in 
1564, Lodonniere, a second adventurer, having 
effected the object of the expedition, built a for> 
tress, and entered into connexions of friendship 
and commerce with the native Indians. Ribaud 
returning from Europe with seven ships in the 
following year, the two chiefs prepared to push 
their conquests, when a superior squadron of 
Spanish vessels appeared off the coast. Hostili* Maitacn 
ties ensued, which proved un&vouraUe to the ^ 
French; and Ribaud, with five hundred of his veanmn. 
followers, having, on the s<demn assurances of 
safety, consented to bold a parley with the 
enemy, they were indiscriminately massacred, 
and their b^ies reduced to ashes. Lodonniere 
escaped on board the vessels, and landed safely 
in France*. History has scarcely ever com¬ 
memorated a more complete or extraordinary 
revenge, than was taken for this atrocious 
breach of faith. A Frenchman, named des 
Gourgues, descended of a respectable &mily 
at Bourdeaux, who had been reduced to the 
condition of a galley slave, chained to the oar 
by the Sfnmiards, from which state of servitude 
he was redeemed; undertook to vindicate the 
wounded honmr of hie country, and to retaliate 
the cruel^ of the Spanish commander. En- 

* O’Ast*Hat. yiiir. Tohi. 
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CHAP, raged at the relation of the events which had 
U* taken place in Florida, he sold his property, in 
‘ order to fit out three vessels; the largest of 
X5S9> which did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
Rft «ii y*inn toos, dod the smallest was only fifty. About 
three hundred persons of all descriptions, aU 
^ lured by hopes of gain or expectation of plun¬ 
der, accompanied him on the expedition. 

Arriving on the coast of Florida, he took by 
storm the forts which the Spanish commander, 
Melandez, had occupied; and after reproaching 
him with his perfidy and barbarity, he caused the 
whole garrison, amounting to near four hundred 
and sixty men, to be either hanged, or otherwise 
put to death. Melandez had affixed labels to 
the dead bodies of Ribaud and his countrymen, 
signifying that ** they were so treated, not as 
** French, but as Lutherans.’* In imitation 
of this insult, des Gourgues attached a similar 
inscription to the slaughtered Spaniards, de¬ 
claring that ** they were not put to death as 
« subjects of Philip the Second, but as perfidi¬ 
ous miscreants.” Having re-embarked all the 
artillery taken from the forts, on board his ships, 
he quitted Florida, and landed at Rochelle in 
June, 1568, after a passage of only seventeen 
days. But, instead of receiving any marks of 
approbation from Charles the Ninth, on his ar- 
rival at court, he had occasion to employ the 
intercession of his friends, in order to prevent 
his being capitally punished. The admiration 
expressed by his countrymen, and by foreign 
nations, at so signal an act of retribution, con- 
• . stituted 
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stituted his only recompense'". It strongly de« chap, 
pictures the spirit of the age, in which the ^ 
genius of chivalry was not yet totally extinct j 
and it still more forcibly demonstrates the ab- 
ject situation to which France was reduced, ofAe***"*^ 
after the death of Henry the Second, when French 
Spain remained during near forty years, the 
most formidable power in Europe. From 1568, 
down to the accession of Henry 'the Fourth, no 
fiirther attempt seems to have been made, to 
ibrm colonies or establishments beyond the. At* 
lantic; a circumstance which cannot excite 
surprize, if we reflect on the calamitous condi* 
tioD of the French monarchy between those 
two periods. 

If, from the consideration of commerce, we Mumfac- 
turn our attention to the state of manuftictures, 
we shall find that they were neither numerous, 
nor advanced to a state of any perfection, under 
Henry the Third. Articles of elegance and lux* 
uiy, were imported from foreign nations; and 
even such as were of general consumption, had 
not attained beyond their infancy. A fabrick of 
silk had been introduced under Francis the 
First; but it met with many impediments, from 
the climate, from the ignorance of the artists, 
and above all, from the internal troubles of 
France. It was reserved for a happier and 
more tranquil reign, to awaken and to direct 
the industry of the French in this branch of art. 

Leather and parchment were prepared with 

r IFAnb. Hilt. Hflir, vol. i. p>3r4**’jiS. 
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CHAP, considerable dexterity, at Troyes in Cham¬ 
pagne; which place was likewise, renowned for 
the goodness of its dyes, in which occupation 
the inhabitants found their principal employ¬ 
ment*. A manufacture of white paper was es¬ 
tablished at Brignolles in Provence, about die 
beginning of Henry the Second’s reign, and it 
was not the only fabrication of the kind in the 
kingdom*. The French in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, as in the present age, appear to have dis¬ 
covered little ingenuity or talents, for working 
in steel and iron. Fire-arms were far better fa¬ 
bricated in Lombardy. It was from Milan, that 
all the best Arquebusses, corslets, helmets and 
musquets, were procured. The science of gild¬ 
ing and inlaying armor, was likewise practised 
MSaii sup- with superior skill, beyond the Alps. Oaspard, 
an artist of Milan, was the favourite workman 
irithtiiat who Supplied Paris with every kind of arms, 
under Charles the Ninth, and his successor. 
Negroti, a Milaneze merchant, resided for the 
purpose, in the last mentioned capital; where 
he acquired a fortune of above twenty-five thou¬ 
sand crowns by the business, in the course of fif¬ 
teen, or sixteen years**. We may judge how high 
a price was paid for armor in general, by the ex¬ 
pence of a common morion or head-piece gilt, 
when fabricated at Milan. It cost in Paris, seven 
crowns. But encouragement having been held 
out to workmen in that branch, the secret of 

* DcThoDf 70I.X. p. 314. •'Xe Lab. fur Cast ToLii. p# *5* 
^ Braotomei yoUiT* Cap.Ftaii. p*a94a 
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gildiog was discovered and successfully exe> chap. 
cuted in France. Even then, the morions ^ ^ ^ 
were purchased in Italy, and finished in Paris. 15 74^. 
Their price was however reduced to about four 
crowns.* 

Charles the Ninth, early in his reign, endear Mn»qqet». 
voured to introduce among his soldiers, mus> 
quets fabricated at Metz and Abbeville, where 
manufactures of arms were established; but it 
was found impossible to accustom the troops 
to handle or carry them, on account of their 
enormous and oppressive weight The, finest 
musquets long continued to be brought from 
Milan. Gunpowder was made in France, under 
Henry the Third; but not in sufBcient quan¬ 
tity to dispense with the necesdty of importing 
that article, as well as salt*petre, firom foreign 
states. Genoa in particular, supplied the French 
with gunpowder, on emergencies. * 

Sumptuary laws were enacted by the vigi- Somptuanr 
lance of the celebrated Chancellor I’Hopital, 
under Charles the Ninth, with an especial view 
to discriminate the different orders of the peo¬ 
ple. ■ Industry suffered little by the prohibition 
of articles of luxury, chiefly derived from fore^ 
countries; and morals received benefit from the 
regulation. Princes, dukes, and their wives, 
were alone permitted the use of gold and silver 
stufb, or brocade. Silk, diamonds, and pearls, 


* Brantome^ voL ir. Cap. Fran. p. 29$ and 399. 

^ Ibid. p. 30a—304. 
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G H A R were interdicted to all except gentlewomen 
^ ^ . In the beginning of 1583, these laws were re- 
newed> and pecuniary penalties affixed to the 
*5t»* breach of their observance*. Henry the Third, 
while sunk in luxury, himself, and indulging 
his minions in every refinement of an effeminate 
taste, affected to deprive the other sex of their 
natural ornaments, and to execute the new edict 
reacting dress, with the utmost severity* By 
an impolitic exercise of his power, he com¬ 
manded the Provost of the palace, an officer 
whose jurisdiction extended indefinitely over 
the metropolis ; to arrest, and to convey to pri¬ 
son, all such females as he should find violating 
Ragah. the sumptuary regulations. In obedience to 
the Kin^s orders, he seized, and dragged into 
confinement, not less than fifty or sixty women, 
among whom were several of condition. They 
were even forcibly detained in the prison of the 
Fort PEveque, near Paris, till the next day, 
though ofibrs were made to pay tlie penalty in- 
curred, and to give security for their future 
compliance with the edict. But, Heniy had 
nearly been made to repent of his indiscreet in¬ 
terference with the police of the capital. A 
sedition almost took place : the Provost nan. 
rowly escaped the effects of the popular indig¬ 
nation } and the King, alarmed at these symp¬ 
toms of insurrection, condescended to repair in 
person to the prison, to release the captives, 
and even to pay the fees incurred for tlieir con- 

* TradocUos del’Rep.Td.B. p.iiS. * L’Etoile* p.7a. 
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finement. This curious fact happened in No* c h A F. 
vember, 1583." . 

^Agriculture could not possibly have attained xsu— 
much beyond its rudest state, in a country 
vrhere the harvest was rarely reaped by the same 
hands which had sowed the grain ; where the 
husbandman lay at the mercy of the soldier; 
and where impolitic trade laws withdrew the ne¬ 
cessary encouragement from the cultivator of 
the soil. The ravages of famine were frequently Fa mine.^ 
experienced in their utmost severity. At Paris, *‘***''**‘‘1* 
in May, 1586, such was the dearth of com, that 
a peck of wheat sold at from three to four 
crowns*. It even attained to a higher price 
ih the month of June of the succeeding year, 
when the same measure of com rose to five 
crowns, or thirty Livres, in the metropolis; and 
to seven, or eight crowns, in the surrounding 
cities \ We may judge of the miseries which 
most have been experienced by the poor, at a 
time when it would seem that no provision was 
made by the laws for their maintenance. Pre¬ 
vious to the year 1587, contributions for the 
support of the poor, were altogether voluntary 
in France. During the famine of 1586, such 
was the prodigious concourse of beggars who 
infested the streets of Paris, that it became in¬ 
dispensable to adopt some measures for their 
subsistence. Two deputies from each parish, Fbikt. 

Bcg^urf. 

^ Biisbeq. Letter 99. L’EtoUet p* 7a and 73* 

1 Memoiret pour aer« a I’Hiit* de n^aiicc^ 

^ Ibida p« 
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CHAP, weut from house to house, collecting charit* 

. able donationsThis remedy being however 

1^74_ only temporary, and inadequate to the cure of 

the evil, it was enacted in an assembly held in 
Paris, on the 8th January, 1587, that the citr< 
PoorUwt. zens should raise at once, the aggregate sum 
for three years, taken at the estimate of that 
allowance which was weekly raised and appro¬ 
priated to the relief of the poor. With so con¬ 
siderable a fund, which was actually collected, 
it was proposed to clear the streets of the nu¬ 
merous beggars; to compel those to work who 
were able, and to feed the infirm \ Notwitb. 
standing these beneficent and judicious mea¬ 
sures, it became necessary, only five months 
afterwards, during the scarcity of com, to send 
two thousand poor, to the hospital of Grenelle, 
without the city; where an allowance of five 
sous, or two-pence halfpenny, was made daily to 
each, by the King. Although such a distribu¬ 
tion must have been, if we consider the relative 
value of money, extremely ample, yet it became 
requisite to withdraw it, and to place the poor 
in their former situation; because, unrestrained 
by the provision allotted for their maintenance, 
they could not be prevented from’-returning to 
the capital, and resuming their original profes¬ 
sion. “ 

State of During the thirty years which elapsed be- 

p«*- tween the death of Henry the Second, and the 
extinction of bis male posterity in the person of 

> Memoiret |KHtr icr. a I’Hiit. de Fnweet p, ao7« 

* Ibid* p.ai7* ^ Ibid* p*aaa* 
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Henry the Third, the condition of the French chap. 
peasants may, perhaps, be justly said to hare ^ 
been more deplorable, than that of any other 1574— 
class of men in Europe. The greater part of *5^9* 
the period was passed in civil war; while the 
few intervals of nominal peace, were short, pre¬ 
carious, sanguinary, and cruel. The ** ipsa 
** etiam pace smvum’* of the Roman historian, 
might be applied with equal truth to the French 
under the three last kings of Valois, as to the 
countrymen of Tacitus, during the dissensions 
and calamities which followed the accession of 
Galba. Neither the royal army, nor the forces oppration 
of the Protestants being regularly paid, it be- of »i»®* 
came impossible for them to subsist except by 
plunder; nor was any lenity shewn to friends 
and adherents, by a famished soldiery, undis¬ 
ciplined, fierce, and rendered obdurate by ha¬ 
bits of violence. Even the cessation of actual 
hostilities, in consequence of the treaties which 
were repeatedly made between the two parties, 
was productive of little redress. We may be Condiiion 
satis&d of this fact, by perusing the descrip- 
tion given to Charles the Ninth, during one of pM^trx. 
the short truces, rather than times of peace, 
which took place under his reign, at the close 
of i 573< It was drawn by the pen of a nobleman 
of the first rank, the Count de Tavannes j and 
he speaks only of the Burgundian peasants, who 
had sufiered far less by the preceding disasters, 

-than the inhabitants of almost all the other pro-. 

-vinces. ** They complain,’* says he, ** to Your 
** Majes^, that the Gendarmerie not being paid, 

H 3 “ ^iUage, 
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c H A p. pillage, raD8(»D, and treat as enemies, the 
^ . ** people in all the villages; nor do they dare 

IJ74— ** even to utter a complaint, lest the soldier, 
*i* 9 ‘ t« irritated, should complete the desolation of 
** their families and properties, by instantly re- 
Crndde* ** ducing their cottages to ashes®.” If such was 
****'““* the treatment shewn to the Catholic peasants, 
the Hugo- persuasion, and in a mo- 

ment of peace $ what must have been the enor¬ 
mities acted, when civil and religious enmity 
extinguished every emotion of humanity f Mar¬ 
shal Montluc did not blush to be called the 
** Bourreau Royal ’’and his Memoirs, in al¬ 
most every page, bear sanguinary testimony to 
the justice of the appellation \ We are struck 
with horror, on perusing in La Node, and in 
D*Aubign6, the incredible and wanton acts of 
flagitious cruelty, exercised upon the inferior 
classes of society, who were incapable of resist¬ 
ance, and whose sufierings do not excite more 
pity, than they awaken indignation'. The 
The«Oao. ** Gautiers,” who were put to the sword in 
1589 by Montpensier, were wretched Norman 
peasants, driven to despair by oppression, -and 
rendered savage from the cruelty of the nobles 
and soldieryReligion had no concern in their 
insurrection, which resulted from civil and po- 
. litical causes. 


^ Tavaimety p.34. ^ Monduci Yol.iv. {siii. 

^ Montlucs vol. iy. p. titf p* 3x39 p. %%i and %%%, and p. 9ft 
and 93. 

^ La Noue* p. 346. D’Aub. Hitt. Unir. pattlm. Cliron Nov. to 1 « L 
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Nor was it only on the huiA»andman or the cot* c H A Fk 
tager, that miUtary ferocity exhausted its rage. . ^ j 
All the lower orders of people, destitute of any tsi^ 
efficacious protection, became alike victims to • 

the despotism of their superiors. Strozzi, though Barbaritif 
in many respects an officer of high merit, and *^®*'®**‘ 
no way distinguished by a natural barbarity of 
disposition, yet appears to have committed an 
act, to parallel which, we must have recourse 
to the annals of Domitian, or of Caracalla, in 
antiquity^ Unhappily, the savage and infatu* 
ated race of r^ublicans, if that epithet can 
justly belong to frantic and furious Banditti, 
who desolated and dishonored France during 
the first years of the late Revolution, have 
outdone the most extravagant crimes of the 
Roman Csesars; and have rendered credible 
the fabulous or exaggerated enormities of the 
greatest tyrants who have desolated the earth. 

In 1570, after the conclusion of the peace which 
took place between Charles the Ninth and 
Coligni, the army, from its undisciplined state, 
was accompanied by a vast number of prosti¬ 
tutes and dissolute women. Strozzi, who had 
made many inefieetual attempts to purge the 
camp of them, caused above eight hundred of 
these unfortunate creatures, at a signal given, 
to be precipitated from the Pont de C 4 , near 
Angers, into the river Loire, where they all 
perisbecl. We are involuntarily reminded, while 
perusing this tragical narration, of the ** Noy- 
ades” performed by Carrier, in 1794, at Nantes, 
near the mouth of the same river. The stoiy 
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Chap, of Strozzi is indeed so extraoi'dinary, that it 
. . would be regarded as incredible, if it was not 

1574^ related by Brantome, ah eye witness, his inti- 
*589- mate friend and panegyrist*. It is true, that he 
on that condemns it as a detestable act, and attributes 
it to the counsels of others; but he admits that 
no sort of punishment was indicted on the per* 
petrator of so abominable a deed, except the 
frowns and averted looks of the ladies of the 
court, indignant at the premeditated cruelty 
shewn to unhappy persons of their own sex. A 
mutiny had however nearly taken place among 
the troops themselves, who were deeply affected 
. at beholding the objects of their afiection swal¬ 
lowed up in the waves, and crying piteously for 
succour. If any circumstance can augment the 
enormity of the fact, it is the consideration that 
it was a cool and deliberate'proceeding, exe¬ 
cuted by the Colonel-general of the French in¬ 
fantry, and perpetrated almost in the presence 
of his sovereign, who was in the immediate vici¬ 
nity, at Angers, when it was committed. Hie 
crimes of the Duke of Alva, Strozzi's contem¬ 
porary, which have rendered his name prover- 
' bial for cruelty, were not reflective murders, 
wantonly acted; but sanguinary executions, en-. 
joined by Philip the Second bis sovereign, per¬ 
formed with solemnity, ahd in some measure 
palliated, tho’ not justified, by the revolt of the 

Oppodtc Flemings. Far from esteeming it necessary, in. 

conduct of j * j- • xU o • 1 

the Buko Order to restore discipline among the Spanish 

^ Brantomej vol.iiL Cap. Fnm. p. 416—4zS« 

bands. 
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iMods, thea the finest troops which Europe had chap. 
witnessed; to cause the women who ministered . , 

to their pleasures, to be murdered, the general, 1574— 
of Philip permitted them in an ample degree. 

When he marched from Milan, across Germanj 
and Lorrain into Flanders, in the year 1567, 
during which march the severest obedience was 
enforced with rigor, and not a peasant was de¬ 
spoiled of his property in the slightest instance; 
twelve' hundred courtezans accompanied the 
camp. Four hundred of these females, who were 
of a superior description, rode on horseback: 
the remainii^ eight hundred followed on foot." 

Calculations of the population of extensive PopnUtion 
countries, are in general made upon very pro- ^ 
blematical principles, and must be subject to 
great uncertainty. National vanity leads so 
obviously to exaggerate, that we ought to lend 
an academic faith to all assertions, unless sup¬ 
ported by incontrovertible facts. It is difficult 
to form any decided opinion upon the number 
of people which France contained, at the period 
of which we are treating, apd no contemporary 
writer has ventured to name their aggregate 
amount: but we are justified in supposing, (hat 
in an age when civil war had made such deep 
ravages, the kingdom could not, in proportion 
to its magnitude, have contained as many in¬ 
habitants, as it did in 1789, before the late un¬ 
fortunate Revolution. Yet La Noue speaks of 
the multitudes who swarmed in every province; 

■ StnkU da BdL B 8 %. tbLiL p.90. Bnatone^ roLL Cap. 

Etna. p. St. 

and 
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CHAP. And he comparei the population of France te 
^ ^ that of the country of Flanders, before the in- 

suirections, produced by the tyranny of Philip 
the Second, had diminished the numbers of tim 
Flemings *. His testimony is respectable, not 
only fVom the known integrity of the author, 
but from its being written under the reign of 
Henry the Third, at a period of the greatest 
national depression. We are assured that in 
J581, the whole kingdom contained ninety .six 
bishopricks, and one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand parishes and hamlets’'. Four years' 
earlier, in 1577, the Duke of Nevers calculated, 
that in the dominions of France, there were 
three millions of hearths. If we estimate each 
of them at six persons to a family, it wiH give 
a population of only eighteen millions. But it 
must be remembered, that neither French Flan, 
ders, Artois, Alsace^ Lorrain, the County of 
Burgundy, denominated Franche Comt6, Ron* 
sillon, Cerdagne, nor Beam, were then included 
in the monarchy. It was supposed that by a 
poll-tax, levied equally on all the inhabitants, 
a sum of twenty millions of Livres might be 
raised annually*, or about eight hundred and 
popnu^ Sfty thousand pounds Sterling. On the num- 
Fm» ^ inhabitants in Paris, we may form a more 

accurate judgment. It was found that in 1588, 
there were in the capital, at least twenty thou* 

* Is Naae. 

f Calunet do trob Fferlei. p.j, cited m the Satyre Uenippeet 
toLu. p^70' 

s McmoirM de Neven^ Tal. 1 . p.t97. 
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sand men in the service of ** the Lei^e/* ca« c h a p. 
pable of bearing arms j many strangers having . ^ 

been recently introduced into the city, by the 1574.. 
adherents of the house of Guise, in order to *5>9* 
augment their strength. The whole population 
exceeded two hundred thousand. * 

The French metropolis, at the close of Henry Pam. 
the Third’s reign, was divided into sixteen ^•***^» 
wards or quarters, and was principally built on 
the northern bank of the Seine, and in the 
island of Notre Dame.!’ It had not yet made 
any considerable progress to the south of the 
river, where the ** Fauxbourg St. Germain” is 
now situated. Strong walls, flanked with large 
towers, surrounded the city; and the keys of 
the gates were always deposited in the hands 
of the municipal magistrates, who took especial 
care that they should be carefully shut eveiy 
evening. The citizens were regularly enrolled, Munidiwi 
disciplined, and accustomed to the use, as well 
as exercise of arms: they elected their own mi¬ 
litary officers, had their places of assembling, 
their respective banners, and their watch-words. 

If not formidable from their skill, they were at 
least respectable from their numbers \ In ge- Mode of 
neral, the streets were so narrow, that it became 
easy to leap from the tops of the houses on one 
side, to those on the other; and it formed a com¬ 
mon pastime during the Carnival, for the yonng 
nobility to divert themselves by this hazardous 

* Eqprit de h Xjgwv voLiiL p.S. Mem. dt CUvcniT', yoL i. 
p.163. 

** E^rit de k Ligu«, ToLiiL p. 3. 
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CHAP, amusement *. That the principal streets were 
. paved or pitched, is undoubted; since we find 
that at the preparations made for celebrating the 
i 58». unfortunate tournament, during which Henry 
^the Second was killed by Montgomery, in June, 
1559, the street ” Saint Antoine” was unpaved, 
converted into lists, and adorned wit!) theatres 
and triumphal arches'*. Other proofs of this 
fact might be adduced; but, the dirt and filth 
that continually accumulated, became notwith¬ 
standing such, as to render all passage exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, and to contribute in an eminent 
degree, to the pestilential or malignant dis¬ 
tempers, by which the capital was frequently 
desolated. In 1583, Montjosieu, a roan of 
talents, peculiarly skilled in mechanics, under¬ 
took the execution of a plan which he had 
formed, for cleansing the streets: but the ex¬ 
pence so much exceeded the estimate made by 
him, that in endeavoring to accomplish it, he 
considerably impaired his own private fortune *. 
At all the corners, were fixed heavy chains, 
commonly fastened and sealed, but which, on 
the shortest warning, could be stretched across 
from side to side; and by the addition of bar¬ 
rels filled with earth, they formed a Barricado 
insurmountable to infantry or cavalry. Henry 
- the Third experienced the formidable nature 
of these barriers, at the insurrection of the 


* Briiitoiiie» Cap. Fran. p«3*6. 

^ D’Aub. HitU Unhr. vol.L p.S4 and Zs* 

^ Df ThoUf voL ix« p. fZ, 
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PaHsians, in May, 1588The private houses chap. 
of the citizens were constructed with salley . . 

ports, which rendered them more tenable and 1574— 
defensible against an armed force*. On the 
other hand, the Bastile might be r^arded at die. 
once, as the citadel of Paris, and as a prison of 
state. It was so strong from its construction, 
that the treachery alone of Tetu, who com* 
manded in it, produced its surrender to the 
Duke of Guise, immediately after the King's 
flight from the metropolis \ Ornano had of* 
fered to maintain it against all the forces of 
** the League^** A similar fate befel the Bas¬ 
tile under Louis the Sixteenth, from the weak¬ 
ness, irresolution, and want of all foresight in 
the government. 

The Louvre itself was rather a fortress than a The Lon- 
palace, and did not become the ordinary resi-. 
dence of the French monarchs, before the reign 
of Charles the Ninth. Francis the First, and 
Henry the Second, had indeed occasionally in¬ 
habited it; and the latter of those princes made 
considerable embellishments or augmentations 
to the structure, during which time he resid¬ 
ed at the Hotel de Maigrez, a house confls-. 
cated to the crown, and presented by him after¬ 
wards to the Constable Montmorenci'. The TheToui^ 
palace of the “ Toumelles,” situated not far “****■ 
from the Bastile, formed the residence of 

r DeTheu, ycLx. p-»st» Da'rila, p.69eand<9t. Eipritde 
b Ligucp Vol. liL p. 3* 

s Esprit de b JUguCf roh ill. p« 3. 

^ De Tliou; to!, x* p. adp. f Le Lab« sur Cayt* toI. ii. p. iio* 
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CHAP. Henry the Second, at the time of his unfortu* 
, nate and premature death: but Catherine of 

xsf4— ^edicts, impressed with horror at the recollec* 
1589* tion and sight of a place, which had become 
the scene of so tragical an accident, demolished 
it to the foundations, and even caused the gar> 
dens contiguous, to be destroyed. We cannot 
wonder at her aversion to a palace, in the great 
hall of which, decorated at that time for balls 
and festivals, the dead body of her husband lay 
in state within a few days afterwards, during 
six weeks, surrounded with torches, altars, 
black cloth, and all the apparatus of funeral 
Atpectof pornp'^. The aspect of the Louvre, like that of 
almost all the palaces of kings throughout Eu¬ 
rope, till the close of the sixteenth century, in¬ 
spired terror, and partook in many respects 
more of the nature of a prison, than of a royal 
residence. It was composed of towers, con¬ 
structed in a Gothic taste, surrounded with a 
wide and deep ditch, across which the entrance 
lay through vast gates, constantly guarded by 
bowmen. In 1574, Catherine of Medicis, as 
soon as Charles tlie Ninth had expired, caused 
all the doors and entrances to the Louvre, ex¬ 
cept one, to be closed up; and even of the 
remaining entrance, the gate was shut, and 
only the wicket left open, on each side of which 
were stationed the Switzers, who never quitted 
it by day or night'. These precautions were 
taken by the Queen-mother, in order to prevent 
the escape of her son the Duke of Alenson, and 

8 D’Aub. Hitt. Unir. yoLi. p.S;. * L’Etoile, 
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of her soii>in*law the King of Navarre, who chap. 
remained during a long time, captives in the . ^ 

palace. Margaret of Valois, in the year 1578, 1574-. 
exerting an effort of courage and attachment, ‘<* 9 * 
contrived to let down her brother, the Duke of 
Alenson, by means of a rope, into the moat of 
the Louvre, whence he reached the abbey of 
St Genevieve: but she describes the attempt 
to have been of the most perilous nature." 

There were few monuments of architecture to 
be found in Paris, at the decease of Henry the 
Third. Catherine of Medicis, who, with the 
vices of the family from which she sprung, inhe* 
rited likewise their love of tiie arts, taste, and 
r^ement, began to construct the palace of 
the Tuilleries in 1564, and she completed it be* TtieToH. 
lore her death in 1589. It formed a magnificent 
edifice, raised on the models of antient Greece, 
purified from the barbarism of the middle ages. 

Europe bad hitherto witnessed no structure 
which could be placed in competition with it, 
beyond the Alps*. Not content with so splendid Pahcet. 
a proof of her passion for the elegant arts, she 
erected another palace in the parish of St. Eu* 

•tace, OB which she expended immense sums, 
and at which she usually resided". The second 
Hotel in Paris, in point of magnificence, in 
* 5^7* of the Duke of Epemon, esti¬ 

mated at only five thousand crowns less value 
than the former man8ion^ We may form .some 

" Mem. deMagncritede V«U% p. 1S4. 16;. 

• L’Art de Verif. toL i. p. 648. • De>TbQtv yoL x, p. 50*. 

* Vie i’SgvaoBf rcLi.p. 1S7. 
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CHAP, idea of the price given for houses of the highest 
^ , description, in 1575, by the sum which Henry 

1574— the Third paid for the one presented by him ’to 
Chiverny, and in which he resided when Chan¬ 
cellor of Prance. It cost twenty-six thousand 
Livres, or about eleven hundred pounds Ster¬ 
ling.’ 

Bridget. Before the death of Charles the Ninth, there 
Pootnenf. jjqj. gjjy bridge in Paris, which crossed 
the river Seine in its whole extent: those pre¬ 
viously existing, only conducted from the nor¬ 
thern bank, into the island of ** Notre Dame,*' 
lying in the middle of the. stream. In the 
month of May, 1578, the foundations of the 
** Pont neuf ” were laid by the King in person. 
It was composed of hewn stone, Du Cerceau 
being the architect} and a tax was imposed on 
the people, expressly for its construction'. The 
troubles which soon arose in the kingdom, in¬ 
terrupted its continuance; and it was not com¬ 
pleted till their termination, under the succeed¬ 
ing reign. Quelus, the celebrated minion of' 
Henry the Third, killed in a duel with £n. 
tragues, was interred with a pomp little short 
of royal, on the same day when the Pont 
neuf” was begun; and the King, who was in¬ 
consolable for his loss, wished to have immor¬ 
talized the memory of bis favorite, by calling it 
the -** Pont aux Pleura}” the Bridge of Tears.* 

^ Memmres de ChlTemyg voU i. p« 6a* 

^ L’Etoile* p. 29 and 30* De ThoU| yoL vii. p* 737* Chron. 
Septennaire* p. 447. 

> Vie de Margue. de Valoisi p. 35$. 

Although 
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Although Paris had, for successive ages, been chap. 
regarded as the capital of the kingdom, it was ^ ^ 

not till after the year 1577, that it began to con. <574—; 
stitute the ordinary and general residence of the V**' 
sovereign. Louis the Eleventh, and his two ^^**^'* 
itunrediate successors, held their court more garded at 
frequently on the charming banks of the Loire, 
at IMessiz.les>Tours, Amboise, or Blois. Under 
Francis the First, Chambord, as well as Fon* 
tainbleau, the former of which palaces he built, 
and the latter he re^constructed, formed the fa. 
vorite places of his abode, tho’ he breathed his 
last at the castle of Rambouillet'. Henry the 
Second displayed the same preference; while 
Charles the Ninth commonly divided his time 
between Monceaux, St. Germain, and Yin. 
cennes. At the last-mentioned castle, only 
about two leagues from the metropolis, he ex¬ 
pired. But Henry the Third, though he twice 
convoked the assembly of the States General 
at Blois, yet from preference resided during 
the greater part of his reign, at Paris. The 
city derived no small accession of opulence and 
splendor from that circumstance; and the King 
severely reproached the inhabitants for their in- 
gratitude and revolt, after the numerous marks 
of predilection which he had uniformly exhi. 
bited towards them “. Were it permitted to 
the historian to indulge in speculation, it might 
be an object of curiosity to reflect on the destiny 
which awaited Paris, if Henry had not perished 

* Trad* def I’Hopitals vol. il. p, io«—ij. Brant, rol. i. Cap. 

Fran, p.^77—279. 

** Cliron. Noven* vol. i. p. 66. 
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1574 — 
1589. 
RiKorou* 
intentions 
of Henry 
the Thirds 
towards 
Paris. 


ReP.exions 
on iu 


by the knife of Clement; and to conjecture Wha€ 
changes might have taken place in the metro* 
polis of the French monarchy. Davila expressly 
says, that on the evening preceding his assas* 
sination, the King publickly declared, that 
“ within a few days, neither bouses nor walls 
** should exist, and that only the vestiges of 
** Paris should be discernible.’* It is highly 
probable that the threat would have been 
executed in its utmost rigor, as the victorious 
troops, composed of different nations, would have 
vied with each other, in accomplishing the ven* 
geance of their common master. The age was 
prone to acts of blood i and it must be admit* 
ted, that no sovereign ever received from rebel* 
lious subjects, greater cause for indignation, 
Henry’s death extricated the Parisians from- 
the awful, and imminent destructionSo per* 
fectly was the King’s determination of perma* 
neatly transferring his future court and resi* 
dence to 'some other place, known thro’out 
France; that in 1588, after Henry’s flight to 
Chartres, the inhabitants of Tours and of Lyons 
sent deputations, beseeching him to give the 
preference to their respective cities It may 
be conjectured, that he would probably have 
fixed his abode, as well as have transferred the 
Courts of law, and other appendages of the me¬ 
tropolis, to the banks of the Loire. It was thus 
that Constantine, in antiquity, removed the scat 
of empire from the Tyber, to the shore of the 

* Davila) p. Memoirespour war. ikl’Htat. de Fr. p,2S4. 

f ChjM. Nev* vol i. p. 6 ^. 
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Bosphorus. Philip the Second had given him chap. 
a recent example of the kind, by abandoning . ^ 

Toledo, the antient capital of Castile, and chus- 1574-. 
ing Madrid for the new seat of the Spanish mo* 
narchs. Peter the First exhibited a third similar 
instance, when he quitted Moscow, early in the 
last century. 

There is no circumstance which more strong* Cotrap- 
ly characterizes the period before us, than the 
universal corruption of justice. - Francis the jiudce.' 
First had introduced the purchase and sale of 
employments, among the members of the va¬ 
rious parliaments of France, which assemblies 
•constituted the supreme tribunals of civil and 
criminsil judicature. His successors, peculiarly 
Henry theThird, augmented in a vast proportion, 
the number of magistrates in every court; and 
as all the charges were venal, the persons who 
bought offices, seem to have had no other object 
in view, than to reimburse themselves for the ex* 
pence incurred, by the most iniquitous perver¬ 
sions of equity. The sovereign himself^ unre¬ 
strained either by the majesty and sanctity of the 
throne, or by a regard to the felicity of his people, 
did not blush to interfere in decisions of law, 
sometimes'by solicitation, and net iinfrequently, 
even by open violence. Examples of both, con- bterfcr. 
tinually occur. In 1578, at the entreaty of his 
minions, Henry condescended to prosecute by legal de¬ 
personal importunity, the suit of Madame de 
Senneterre, a lady of the court, against La 
Chatre, a gentleman attached to his brother' the 
Puke of Anjou; and of consequence, a person 

1 a qbnoxious 
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c H A P- obnoxious to the King’s favorites. So powerful 
^ , a suitor did not exert his interest in vain, and 

J574_ La Chatre lost his cause The royal guards, 
*J* 9 * in May, 1582, having broken open a prison by 
the King’s order, rescued a follower of La Va- 
lette, detained in condnendent for a capital 
crime *. Some years afterwards, de Rusmenil, 
a gentleman of Picardy, accused of murder, hav¬ 
ing been conducted prisoner to the ** Concierge- 
rie,” was taken from thence by force, at Henry’s 
command, who was induced to commit so unbe¬ 
coming an act, by the importunate request of the 
Creation of Duke of Joyeuse**. During the course of his 
ofGcei. whole reign, he seems to have considered the 
creation of legal employments, as only a mode 
of imposing taxes. The multiplication of these 
offices, which exceeded beli^, produced the 
most deplorable consequences. Even the high^ 
est dignities of the law became venal. In 1580^ 
for the first time, Bellievre, on the resignation 
of his office of President of the g^eat chamber 
of the Parliament of Paris, received from his 
successor the attorney-general, the sum of sixty 
thousand Livres, or about two thousand, five 
hundred pounds, as a compensation. Above 
sixteen hundred pounds were.given as the price 
of the vacant post of Attorney-general, by Faye, 
a master of requests; who sold his own place 
to a third person, for near eleven hundred*. 
®f*p*^**‘The people became the victims of these iniqui- 

ployments. * ‘ ^ 

> Vie de Mar^. de p. 260 

Biemmres pour ler* a f Hitt, de Fr. p. i4«, 

^ Ibid. p. 202. ^ l)>id.p. X20. 
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tous proceedings. So avontred was the traffic c H A p. 
charges in the courts. of judicature, that the . ^ ^ 

prices were public and notorious: they appear to 1574^ 
have risen in Value) no doubt, from the encreas- 
ing profits annexed to their exercise. In August, 

1584, the place of Counsellor in the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, sold for three thousand, five hun¬ 
dred crowns; those of the criminal court of jus¬ 
tice, called the ** Chatelet,” for two thousand; 
while a mastership of requests and accounts, 
brought from four, to five thousand crowns. ** 

It was in vain that the celebrated Chancellor ineActnai 
PHopital, under the reign of Charles the Ninth, 
one of the greatest and most virtuous states- tonfonn 
man whom France ever produced, endeavoured 
by his exhortations, as well as by his personal 
example, to check the torrent of venality. In 
an age and a court so corrupt, his single resist¬ 
ance could not effect a change in the national 
manners. All his writings prove the regret, no 
less than the indignation, which he felt at the 
depravity of his countrymen. Placed as he 
was on the highest eminence of the law, and 
Riding in his hand the great seal; neither the 
dignity of bis office, nor the incorruptibility 
which it demanded, could protect the Mnc- 
tuary of justice from invasion and pollution^ 

** I am tom,” says be, in one of his epistles, 

** by the wolves and tigers who surround the 
“ IGng, who carry off the patrimony of the 
** state, break down the most sacred barriers, 
and despise every consideration, except their 

* Muu pour «er. s de Fr. p.xSi. 
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CHAP.** own interest The first nobility were not 
. ■ ashamed to tamper with the inferior ministers 

*574— of the law, to solicit their favor, to buy their 
1589* snfiraees, and even personally to waste whole 
tioiMoftiie days in so disgraceful an occupation. rhe 
nobility, nobles,” says L’Hopital, ** forget the dignity 
** of their rank so far, as to place them- 
** selves before break of day, at the door of 
** a vile secretary; they accompany him to the 
** court of law ; remain near him ; expose 
** themselves to the insults of the crowd as* 
sembled below the bar; and attend him in 
the evening to his own house V* Nor did 
the men alone descend to these base and scan* 
dalous arts, in order to pervert the course of 
justice: ladies of the highest quality emulated 
women of them in rapacity, importunity, and solicitation, 
the court, m "phe most o^tinate contests,” exclaims the 
same virtuous magistrate, in another place, 
<* which I am obliged to maintain, are not 
** against the men: the women resist much 
•* more strongly, and do not so easily abandon 
** the struggle.” ‘ 

'If it could be necessaiy to confirm a testi¬ 
mony so unquestionable, tbe Memoirs of Ta- 
vannes, contain ample proof of the enormities 
committed in all the provincial tribunals, as 
well as in those of the capital". ** The doc- 
** tors in law,” says he, ** have prolonged the 
** period of study requisite for entering on the 
*< discharge of judicial functions, to ten years, 

* Trad-de I’Hop. voLii. p.fl35. r Hid, !. p.138. 
s Ibid. Tot {. EcUirciaaMDeBta, p. ty. * TaTaaoci^ p. 34«. 
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** in order to exclude the nobility from parti- chap. 

cipating in their enormous depredations.” — . ^ . 

** The number, of officers employed in the ad- 1574— 

** ministration of justice and finance, do not _ 

** fall short of fifty thousand.” “ All the ofUw%** 

** judges having purchased their seats, make 
** no scruple of receiving bribes circuitously, 

** which clerks, solicitors, and others present 
** to their wives and servants ’.” Montluc pa¬ 
thetically laments that the nobility, by disdain¬ 
ing to occupy judicial and municipal offices, as 
they had done at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, had thrown away one very 
essential source of political consideration and 
power It was not till the year 1560, in the Separation 
assembly of the States-General held at Orleans, ^ 

, - , -I . 1 litiryp and 

that a complete and total separation was made judicial 
between the long and the short robe} or in mo- 
dern language, between the sword and the 
^wn. Previous to that sera. Bailiffs and Se- 
liechals, though not versed in jurisprudence, or 
bred to the profession of law as a science, yet' 
decided on questions of life and property. * 

The duration of suits formed one of the most Dnntian 
, pernicious consequences of the general corrup- ^ 
tion of justice; and the litigious spirit which 
distinguished the times, rendered the evil more 
Severe in* its operation. All ranks of men were 
ibfected with it; and^the chicane practised to 
protract decisions, rendered the legal proceed¬ 
ings intermiiiable. Families buried their whole 

* Ttvaime^ p.ja87. ^ MMociita de MmS. tcL ir. ft. lA* 

' VAxt d» Vent roL i, p. 648. 
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estates in ruinous contests with each other, while 
they passed their lives in soliciting, purchasing, 
and corrupting the judges. L’Hopital draws a 
striking and affecting picture of the extent of 
this calamity". Henry the Third, in the eloquent 
and pathetic harangue, with which he opened 
the States-General in 1588, insists at great, 
length, upon the magnitude, as well as enormity, 
of the evils, proceeding from the delays and pro*, 
crastinations of courts of law ; and recommends 
it a^ an object of the most serious attention to 
the national representatives, to provide a re-, 
medy". But they were too deeply engaged in 
faction, to attempt the reformation of justice.. 

Among the extraordinary crimes and abuses 
practised in the age under our review, with 
an intent to. corrupt, or to pervert the course 
of justice, must reckoned the fabrication 
of the great seal itself. A secretary of the 
court of chancery, named Momat, aided by 
another accomplice, undertook to affix a coun-' 
terfeit seal to the warrants issued from that 
high tribunal. He executed it with so much 
dexterity and success, that in a very short space 
of time, he acquired between five and six thou¬ 
sand crowns. When Mornat was discovered, 
be escaped the punishment due to his crime, 
by a precipitate flight into Germany; but his 
confederate, less vigilant, was seized and exe¬ 
cuted. This event took place under Charles. 

** lV»d.de ITIop.Tol.L p.137—1411 aadTuLiL p.36—S*. 

* DeThali»Tol««. p.378 aad 37 Qiandp* 387 * 
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th« Niath-» during the period when L*Hopttal 
was Chancellor. * 

Confiscations formed another of the modes by 1574— 
which wealth was obtained, more safely, but 
hardly more honorably, under the last princes ^ao». 
of Valois. Henry the Second presented to his 
mistress, Diana de Poitiers, Duchess of Valen* 
tinois, all the effects seized or sequestered from 
the Hugonots, for the crime of heresy. It 
amounted to. a prodigious sum; and the dona¬ 
tion, as may well be supposed, did not tend to 
retard, or to diminish the rigor of the proceed¬ 
ings against the Protestants Henry had pre¬ 
viously given her, at his accession in 1547, the 
money arising from the confirmation of offices 
thro’out France, the grants of which were always 
renewed at the commencement of every reign*. 

Under bis son Charles the Ninth, a new species 
of confiscation was introduced by Gondi, Mar¬ 
shal de Retz, a Florentine; which invention 
long continued to be practised. Not only per- Scam of 
sons convicted of treason, or other crimes of 
state, but men of every description, became lia¬ 
ble at death, to have their houses, property, and 
effects, seized on by order of the crown, and 
ravished from their legal heirs, upon the Slight¬ 
est pretences. The old, rich, and infirm, con¬ 
stituted objects of unremitting attration to the 
npadous courtiers, who often obtained a grant 

• Bnntoioe^ Tol.iL Cap. Fran, p.83—85. 

^ D*Aub. Hist. UiUT. to 1.L p.^ 3 . 

^ fifantomas ToLiL Cap,Fraii. p. 9 and xo» 
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c H A P of their propert^r, and kept a watchful eye upon 
^ ^ ^ their future prey. L’Hopital, at an early period 
ts74— of his life, introduces the Cardinal of Lorrain 
his patron, in one of his epistles, thus address¬ 
ing him: ** Observe the houses of the dying, 
** and on the first accident write to me, or come 
** to me in person: be assured in that case of 
** the royal favor, and of mine} but take care 
** that no one more alert, anticipate you; don’t 
** lose sight of the beds of the sick "When 
pnctk*. Mazille, first physician to Henry the Third, lay 
expiring in 1578, the minions did not even wait 
fill he was dead, to divide his spoils. Camus, 
a master of requests, was dispatched to take an 
inventory of his effects, which was done in the 
presence of the favorites, among whom they were 
Immediately distributed. It does not appear 
that Mazille had committed any sort of crime, 
except the imputation of being suspected to lean 
towards the reformed religion. His only real 
delinquency consisted in his reputed wealth, 
which was estimated at ten thousand crowns. * 
Torturci The torture was indiscriminately adminis¬ 
tered in the sixteenth century, to prisoners of 
every rank, in its utmost violence, and at the 
arbitrary pleasure of the magistrate. It was not 
even considered as an act of indecency, for so¬ 
vereigns to be present at such a scene. Henry 
the Third, in 1^2 assisted behind a curtain, 
during the deposition of Salcede, who was put 


' TVidi d«l*Hop«Tol.L p*tf» 

* Hbou pour ler. a raiit.doFr. p* lox. 
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to the torture *. Not only kings, but queens, chap. 
and the ladies of the court, were accustomed . ^ 

to regard executions as a spectacle of state, 1,-74— 
which excited little emotion, or rather were _ 
contemplated with satisfaction and compia- tioiu. 
cency. The genius of the age, sanguinary and 
ferocious, diminished, if it did not extinguish 
the horror, naturally produced by the apparatus 
of punishment and death. The public and 
magnificent entry of Henry the Second into 
Paris in 1549, was solemnized by exhibitions of 
this nature. Several Hugonots expiated the 
Crime of heresy; and Henry assisted as a spec* 
tator of their sufferings. Florent Venot, one of 
then)) had been previously confined for six weeks, 
in an engine formed like a sugar-loaf, pointed 
at its base “. After the conspiracy of Amboise The court 
in 1560, Francis the Second, his brothers, who ** 
were still in a state of childhood, together with 
all the princesses and ladies of distinction, were 
present as at a pageant, when Castelnau and 
his accomplices were put to death. A platform 
was constructed under the windows of the cas¬ 
tle itself, in order to facilitate the view of the 
ceremmiy”. Philip the Second in Spain, and 
John the Third in Portugal, attended the ** Acts 
of Faith*’ as they Were denominated, sur¬ 
rounded by their courtiers of. both sexes, who 
beheld unmoved, the spectacle of heretics re¬ 
duce to ashes. We do not however find that 


^ DeHiofiis vd. tuL p. 636. ^ lyAvih. Unit* toLL p«73e 

f O’Aili* Hilt. UxuT* p. 94* 
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CHAP. Mary, Que^n of England, bigotted and per8«> 
^ . cuting as she was, ever exhibited herself in 

Smithfield on these occasions; tho’Bonner and 
Gardiner, Bishops of London and of Winches¬ 
ter, were frequently present at the stake, and 
at the administration of torture. That the sen- 
' timents’of compassion and terror, connected by 
nature with the sight of a barbarous execution, 
could not be entirely subverted by custom or 
fashion, is evident, from the example of Leo¬ 
nora d’Humieres. She was the wife of William 
de Montmorenci, one of the younger sons of 
the Constable of that name; and having gone 
in March, 1563, together with the other ladies 
of the court, to witness the execution of Mer6 
Poltrot, who was torn in pieces by horses, on 
the ** Place de Greve,” at Paris, for the as« 

. sassination of the Duke of Guise, she was so 
overcome with her emotions, as to iaint away, 
and expire soon afterwards. ^ 

It is however equally clear, that the fate of 
Uiis lady, the result of sensibility acting power- 
folly on the nerves, did not produce any altera¬ 
tion in the mode of frequenting punishments. 
Death of When Salcede jn 158 a, suffered by the same, 
species of death which had been inflicted upon, 
the assassin of Francis, Duke of Guise; an 
apartment at the. town-house was fitted up, andr 
ornamented expressly for the royal family*. 
Henry the. Third, bia queen, and Catherine, of, 

- V LeLabsSurCait. voLiL * L’Etoile, 
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Medicis, were present at the performance*, c H a p. 
The King not only regarded, but directed the . 

manner of it; and at the intercession of the 
Duchess of Mercoeur, who was allied to Sal- 
cede, he abbreviated that criminal’s torments, 
by causing him to be strangled ^ His head 
was sent- to Antwerp; as that of Coligni, in 
1572, if we may believe D’Aubigh^, had been 
carried to Rome *. The embassador of Philip 
the Second having very warmly remonstrated 
with Henry, on his sending Salcede’s head to 
be exposed in a city, where he had not the 
smallest right to command as sovereign; the 
King, somewhat embarrassed, replied, ** 1 
** have forwarded it to my brother, >to use 
** his pleasure respecting it; and to make pies 
** with it, if he pleasesHistory has not Ga{:&. 
disdained to commemorate, that the invention 
and use of gags is due to the age of which we 
are Seating; and it forms a characteristic cir¬ 
cumstance. They were first known in 1560, 
and used in DauphinC, to prevent the Hugonot 
ministers from exhorting, or converting the 
people.* 

It was not only in the magistracy, and all the Univemi 
courts of civil or criminal justice, that vena- 
lity was introduced and established. Corrup¬ 
tion had pervaded every department, and pol- 

* De'Thou* toLtiU. p. 6 ^ 6 » 
i VEiciltf p.54 and 55. Buibeq. T«etter Sdu 
® D’Aub. Hik. Univ. voKii. p. 17. 

^ Buabeq. p.64* Letter 9tlu 
^ P’Aiib* Hifti Unhr. p«99* 
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CHAP. luted every charge or employment. t)e Thte 
. . justly attributes to the nefarious practice of 

JJJ4— purchasing offices, which necessarily excluded 
merit, talents, and services, the utiiversal de¬ 
pravity of manners that took place under Henry 
the Third, and the final ruin of that prince's 
affairs. It had attained to a pitch of enormity, 
beyond which it seemed impossible to advance'. 
The highest offices of trust and dignity were 
publickly exposed to sale, without concealment 
or disguise; and the sovereign frequently pur¬ 
chased them of his own subjects and courtiers. 
Examples. When Joyeuse was appointed governor of Nor- 
Joyeuie. mandy in 1583, he could not take possession of 
the province, till he had bargained for the ces¬ 
sion of the principal cities and fortresses, with 
those individuals to whom they had been en¬ 
trusted by the sovereign. Exhausted by the 
sums requisite to advance for this purpose, and 
unable to satisfy D’O, commander of the castle 
of Caen; Joyeuse was necessitated, besides 
paying down a considerable part of the pur¬ 
chase in money, to place him in the post of 
Superintendent of the finances, from which 
function he had been antecedently removed, for 
the most criminal malversation and incapacity. 
Henry not only consented to a transaction so 
pernicious to his people *; but in the following 
year, he even condescended to importune the. 
^yenne, Duke of Mayenne, to lay down the office of 
Admiral of France, which employment he like- 

^ De Thou, toL x. p,6j6> * De Hiou, toI. ix. p. So. 
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wUe cooferred upon Joyeirae. Tbo* forty thdUf e U A Ft 
sand crowns were given to Mayenne, as the . ^ . 
purchase or compensation, he expressed the 157^ 
utmost reluctance to accept it, and only com* 
plied in the last extremity. His brother the 
Duke of Guise, more inflexible, withstood all 
the solicitations of the King, and peremptorily 
refused to quit or to sell on any conditions, the 
charge which he occupied* of lord>steward of 
the household." 

The inferior officers in every department, 
iroitated the example of the great nobility. 

Henry, King of Navarre, having demand^ 
in 1589, at the time of his treaty with the 
crown, a place of security upon the lA>ire, for 
the passage of his troops, it became requisite 
to cede to him either Saumur, or the Pont de 
Cif situate lower down on the same river, near 
Angers. But Cosseins, who commanded in the 
Fortress of the Pont de C6, refused to evacuate 
it for a smaller sum than a pension of fifty thou* 
sand crowns. Fortunately, De Lessart, Gover. 
nor of Saumur, was not so unreasonable in bis 
demands ; and in order to render him more ac* 
commodating, the King of Navarre did not 
hesitate to ofier, nor De Lessart blush to accept, 
a bribe of three thousand crowns\ Even the Pruoner». 
prisoners whom Henry had arrested at Blois, . 
after the assassination of the Guises, the care of 
whom he had entrusted to Le Guast, a cq>tain 
in his guards. Governor of Amboise; he was 

*' Davila, p. 590. * De Tbou, vol. x. p. 591. 
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c H A P.- reduced to purchase again of his own ofBcefy 
. . within a few weeks. Such was the faitliless and 

1574-. venal temper of the age. Fifteen thousand 
«5*9» crowns Were paid to Le Guast, from the royal 
treasury, for the persons of the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the young prince of Joinville, son to 
the late Duke of Guise, and the Duke of Elbeuf. 
He was likewise permitted to retain, and to ap> 
propriate to himself, the ransoms to be derived 
A-om the liberty of the Archbishop of Lyons, 
and several other captives, who still remained 
in his possession^ I have seen,” says Tavan- 
tiww iinu> ** eight or ten governments proposed to be 
** sold, in order to form a party against the so- 
** vereign himself: the buyers felt no scruple in 
** defrauding the soldiers of their pay, and in 
** laying exactions upon the merchants and peo> 
** pie, in order to reimburse themselves the in- 
** terest of their money'.” Such was the total 
dissolution of all authority on one band, or of 
obedience on the other, that subjects presumed 
even to impose regular pecuniary contributions 
in the provinces, by virtue of their sole man- 
Abtttnand Bussy d’Ambmse, when commanding in 

aioiu. the castle of Angers in 1579, which constituted 
part of the establishment of his master, the 
Duke of Anjou; was accustomed to exact very 
heavy taxes from the citizens, and from the in¬ 
habitants of the Duchy; frequently without 
consulting or obtaining permission either from 
the Duke, or from the King**. It would be , 

De Thou, vot X. p. 569 and 510. * Tavaanei^ p. a66. 

Pe Thou> YoU vUi. p- 90. 
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easy to cite similar instances of oppression chap. 
committed under a reign, when the facility, ^ 
prodigality, and apathy of the sovereign, en- * 
couraged every abuse; when impunity accom* *si 9 - 
panied the greatest crimes; and when the des¬ 
potism of the crown formed the smallest evil, to 
which the unhappy people were exposed. 
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CHAP. III. 

State the GaUican church. Immunities of ihe dergj/. 
— Bevenues. — Taxest levied on the ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty. — JlieTiations. — Abuses. — Pluralities.—Sale 
of pr ferments. — Depravity of the great ecclesiastics. 
Institution of the penitents. — Processions.—Seditious 
sermons. — Asylums. — State of ihe Hugonats. — /»- 
temal form of their civil government. — Numbers and 
resources. — Militaryt and navalforce. — Commerce.— 
Intolerance of the age. — Mutual acts of violence and 
cruelty, betneen Catholics and PrcOestants. — Perver¬ 
sion (f the human mind, on matters <f religion .— 
Exantyies of toleration. — &ate of the King of Na¬ 
varre. — His territories, poeoer, and resources. — Court 
of Navarre. 

CHAP.I ’'HE Catholic church, in whatever point of 
^ f view we consider it, whether with regard 
Stite of to its spiritual authority, its immunities, or Its 
diechtoch. |•evenues, formed an object of the first magni* 
tude and consideration, during the sixteenth 
century. Notwithstanding the vast defalcation 
from the possessions of the see of Rome, occa> 
sioned by the revolt of Luther; the Papal power 
continued still to be extremely ample and for¬ 
midable, in all the countries which persisted to 
acknowledge its supremacy. The French hier¬ 
archy might be said in some measure to con¬ 
stitute a monarchy within the state itself; go¬ 
verned by its own laws; amenable to its own 
jurisdiction; contributing supplies from its 

pro- 
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proper and distinct resources ; and professing c H A P. 
obedience to a distant, as well as a superior sove- . 

reign. Although, from the resistance made by 1574— 
the Parliaments, to the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, which declared the independence of 
the clergy on the civil magistrate, and the 
inability of the crown to tax the ecclesiastical Eccietiasa- 
property, they had never been published, nor'*’*^**^' 
recognized in France; yet the validity of those 
regulations was not the less rigorously assert¬ 
ed by the Romish pontiffs. The age itself was 
by no means liberated from, or' superior to, 
the influence of a superstitious veneration for 
the sacerdotal office and character; nor had 
the thunders of the Vatican ceased to unnerve 
the arm of princes, and to suspend or arrest 
their boldest determinations. It is difficult or 
impossible, to mark the precise limits of a power, 
which, in an especial degree was founded on 
opinion, and maintained by religious terror: 
but we may pronounce, that however on its de¬ 
cline, it continued still to operate, and to affect 
the deliberations of the wisest and inost vi¬ 
gorous cabinets. When Sixtus the Fifth, in the p«pai au- 
insolence of the apostolic authority, published 
an excommunication against Henry the Third ndei^. 
in 15B9; that prince, however dissolute he 
might be, yet felt so deeply wounded by it, that 
he could neither be induced to eat or drink, 
for more than forty hours. Universal sadness, 
mingled with dejection, appeared in the army, 
even while advancing rapidly and prosperously 
towards Paris. Their operations were slackened; 

K 2 and 
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CHAP, and all the efforts of the Archbishop of Bourges, 
, proved ineffectual to diminish the King’s uneasi- 
— ness. He complained to those about him, that 
*589- the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who had im- 
' piously sacked Rome, and detained in prison 
the sacred person of the Pope himself, had not 
been so severely treated by Clement the Seventh. 
** But, Sire,” replied the King of Navarre, “ that 
“ monarch was victorious: if we conquer, the 
“ censures will be revoked ; if we are worsted 
“ by the enemy, we shall all die excommuni- 
** cated*.” Even in the article of death it^lf, 
Boulogne, Henry’s chaplain, would not give 
him absolution, till he had solemnly professed 
his resolution to obey the papal mandate, by 
releasing the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, though their liberation from 
prison should cost him his life and crown". 
Scarcely greater deference could have been 
manifested for the pontifical character and or¬ 
ders, by Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, or by John, King of England, during 
the darkest period of the middle ages. 

Immunities 'fhe immunities and privileges of the clergy, 
tfe!^. themselves ample, but a degree 

of sanctity surrounded, and protected them from 
invasion. Superstition, more powerful than any 
written law, withheld the sword of justice, and 
arrested the dagger of the assassin. Prelates 
and Cardinals were regarded as beings separated 
from the mass of mankind, and as hardly amen¬ 
able to any secular tribunal. When Henry em- 

* Davila, p. 8zi. ^ Davila, p. 818. De Thou, voL x. p. 673. 
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braced the determination oT sacrificing the char 
D uke of Guise, instruments of his vengeance , , 

were readily found : but it was much more dif- xsj4-^ 
ficult to procure men, who would imbrue their *^* 9 * 
hands in the blood of a member of the sacred 
college. Recourse was therefore had to infe- Their snp- 
rior ministers for the purpose. Four common ^^**”*^* 
soldiers, each of whom received fifty crowns, 
dispatched the Cardinal with their halberds, on 
the refusal of the band of forty-five, composed 
of gentlemen, to perpetrate a deed esteemed so 
impiousIt was not for the murder of the 
Duke, but for that of the Cardinal, that the in¬ 
dignation of the Holy See was manifested; and 
while Sixtus treated the death of the former, as 
an act of state, excused, if not justified by the 
circumstance which produced it, be affected to 
consider the assassination of one Cardinal, and 
the detention of another, as a crime equally 
enormous and irremissible.** 

Nor were the great ecclesiastics protected Exemption 
only in their lives and freedom, by the privi- 
leges of the order to which they belonged, diction. 
They pretended to be exempt from .appearing, 
or from answering before any court, except that 
of Rome, even in cases of treason. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, when arrested as an accom¬ 
plice of the Guises, in December, 1588, refused 
to answer interrogatories, and pleaded bis supe¬ 
riority to any temporal, or spiritual jurisdiction 

• Davilay p*75i* Memoires pour fer. a THist. dc Fra, p»%S 9 » 

De Thoup vol. X. p. 478. 

^ Davlhf p. 7700 
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in France. Henry assembled the privy conn* 
cil; and they determined, on the strength of 
many weighty precedents, that as the crime laid 
to his charge, exceeded the powers annexed to 
the ecclesiastical judges, he migiit be brought 
before the civil magistrate. The Archbishop 
persisted nevertheless in his silence, and de¬ 
clined acknowledging the right either of the 
parliament, the peers, or the sovereign, to 
bring him to trial*. We may judge of the dan¬ 
gerous and unlimited nature of the clerical pre¬ 
tensions in that age, by the famous decree of 
the Sprbonne. A college, composed of only 
sixty Doctors in theology, being consulted by 
the heads of “ the League,” in January, 1589, 
had the audacity to declare the oath of allegi¬ 
ance void, and to authorize the assumption of 
arms against their legitimate prince. So bold 
and unanimous a decision had no inconsiderable 
effect in exciting, and in confirming the rebel¬ 
lion which took place throughout the kingdom.' 

Powers and pretensions so vast, as well as so 
undefined, were sustained by adequate revenues. 
It is difiScult, if not impossible, to form any ac¬ 
curate estimate of the value of the lands pos- 
sessed by the church, throughout France; but, 
we know that they included a large proportion 
of all the property of the country, together with 
extensive feudal authority over their vassals. 
A Protestant writer of the time of Henry the 
Third, asserts, that the temporalities of the 


* De Thou# vol. x. p. 480 and 481.. 

^ Ibid. p.5XX and jxa. Satyre Menip. voI.iiL p. 3619 36a 
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clergy, regular and secular, produced twenty chap. 
millions of Livres, or near nine hundred thou* . ^ 

sand pojunds, annual income. He adds, that 15 74— 
France contained six hundred and fifty Abbies 
of the orders of St. Bernard and St. Benedict; 
besides above two thousand, five hundred Pri¬ 
ories*. In some instances, the episcopal ju¬ 
risdiction seemed to have arrogated, and nearly 
extinguished the functions most inseparable 
from royalty. The bishc^ of Mende in the 
remote and mountainous province of the Ge- 
vaudan, enjoyed by antient prescription or 
agreement, the right of parity with the sove¬ 
reign. Justice was administered in their joint Chii 
names, and the bishop struck money, as an ******'’ 
independent prince*. Something analogous to 
this pretension of the bishops of Mende, may 
be found among ourselves, in the constitution 
of the County Palatine of Durham, where the 
bishop exercises functions approaching to those 
of a feudal Baron, lord paramount within his 
own diocese. It is nevertheless unquestion- Tue* 
able, that the French kings claimed and exer- 
cised the right of levying taxes from the clergy tic*, 
of their dominions; and it is equally certain, 
that the latter body virtually acknowledged by 
their submission, the validity of the royal pre¬ 
rogative,. Four tenths, or Decimes,” consti¬ 
tuted their ordinary annual donation to the 
state, under the three last kings of the house of 
Valois'. The precise sum to which they amount- 

s La Noue^ p. 357. ^ De Thou, vol. iz. p. 6oz« 

^ Lettm de J^ul de Foiz, lettre 49, p, 539. 
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ed, it is difficult to specify: but we may con¬ 
clude that they did not fall short of nine hun¬ 
dred thousand Livres a year, or about forty thou¬ 
sand pounds; because we find that between 
1560 and 1575, including a period of fifteen 
years, the government had drawn ftom the order 
of ecclesiastics, an aggregate contribution of 
full fifteen millions of Livres.^ 

Besides these regular impositions, exitraordi- 
nary aids were frequently demanded, and ob¬ 
tained by the crown. Two, three, and even 
four ** Decimes” were, on particular occasions, 
exacted from the clergy, above the customary 
contribution, without any iq)plicatioa being 
made to the see of Rome for its approbation ; 
and without any attempt on the part of the Gal- 
lican church, to refuse obedience, or to with¬ 
hold payment'. The Romish pontifis, unable 
to prevent, did not however the less resist and 
deny the right of the crown, to draw any pecu¬ 
niary aid whatever from the clergy, even under 
the most pressing national calamities, unless au¬ 
thorized expressly by the papal grant and per¬ 
mission. That this pretension, however arro¬ 
gant knd absurd we may now esteem it, was 
by no means altogether visionary or destitute 
of existence, is a fact not to be denied; since 
in 1582, Henry the Third having demanded and 
obtained one “ Decime” only, beyond the or¬ 
dinary number} made, thro’ the medium of his 

Nmt lix hundred and Sfty thouaand pounda tterling. De Thou, 
toL vii. p. 396. 

^ I«ttTC9 de Foixy p*i39* 
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embassador at the court of Rome, the strongest chap. 
exertions to obtain the dispensation of Gregory . ^ ^ 
the Thirteenth, for thus invading the ecclesi* 1574-r- 
asdcal property. He urged, that such assistance 
had become indispensable to him, he being on 
the point of renewing his alliance with the Hel¬ 
vetic confederacy; adding, that he could not 
conclude a treaty, without paying the arrears of 
the pensions due to the Switzers, and making* 
the accustomed presents to the Cantons. These 
reasons, however plausible or solid in them¬ 
selves, produced no impression on the pontiff; 
who pertinaciously refused to give any sanc¬ 
tion to a proceeding, derogatory to the papal 
power, and to the independence of the French 
clergy on the crown. He even founded his refu¬ 
sal, on the indirect a{^roval, which his consent 
to levy a fifth ** Dedme” might be construed 
to convey, of the right existing in the kings of 
France, to exact the four annually received. 

Henry however, feeble and yielding as he ap¬ 
peared in all points of contest with the Holy 
See, did not foil to levy the tax in question." 

But, altbongfa the royal power ipight be Aiun.*;..., 
cMopetent to conq>el the ecclesiastical body 
to contribute, like the other subjects, ordina- .-hni Th, 
rily and extraordinarily, towards the wants of 
the state; there existed another species of as¬ 
sistance, some times demanded from the clet* 
gy, to which the crown was totally inadequate 
to enforce submission, without obtaining the 
specific and formal consent of the sovereign 

■ Lettra de Ftu^ p,^34».j43, and 
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CHAP, pontifl^. Even the sanction of the Parliaments 
. . and States General could not give it efficacy, 

1574— if the supreme head of the church withheld 
*^^ 9 * his permission. The alienation of the lands 
belonging to the clergy, formed a resource, 
to which the calamities and poverty produced 
by the civil wars, necessitated,the-French kings 
to apply more than once, for relief. There 
were no less than five distinct and separate 
alienations made of the temporalities of the 
church, between the accession of Charles the 
Ninth in 1560, and the close of his brother’s 
reign in 1589; nor can we estimate their aggre¬ 
gate amount, at a smaller annual sum than two 
hundred thousand crowns”. It is not so easy 
to ascertain the sum of money levied by the 
sale of these lands; more particularly as in the 
disordered state of the finances, evei^ pecula- 
Pajai ap. tion was practised with impunity. A Bull from 
probation, the court of Rome was published, in order to 
give validity to eadi of the acts of alienation; 
and Pius the Fifth, when he signified his as¬ 
sent in 1568, to a grant for selling lands to the 
value of twenty-five thousand crowns a year, 
annexed to it the clause or condition, that ** the 
** money could only be employed against the 
*♦ Protestants®.” His successor, Gregory the 
Thirteenth, peremptorily refused the Duke of 
Joyeuse, deputed for that purpose by the King, 
to the court of Rome, to allow of any diminu- 

■ L’EtoUe, p. 89 and 90. Le Lab. wr Caat. toL ii. p. 393. Trad, 
de I’Kop* voLi. p. $% and 53. 

** Trad* de lUop. ibid* 
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tion of the ecclesiastical propertyEven after chap. 
the Papal approbation obtained by Henry the . ^ 

Third in 1586, for alienating fifty thousand 1574— 
■crowns of the church revenues; the clergy, 
by the mouth of the Bishop of Noyon, as their of the 
representative, did not hesitate to make the *****y‘ 
boldest reclamations against the royal tyran. 
ny; and to state as a crime, that the French 
princes, since the accession of Francis the 
FHSt, had pretended to render the ecclesias* 
tics tributary to the sovereign. The harangue 
was pronounced before the parliament of Paris 
and though it excited the indignation of that 
court, ever prompt to defend the national pri* 
vileges, yet no resentment seems to have been 
expressed by the King, for so extraordinaiy a 
resistance to his edicts." 

Enormous abuses of various kinds, had crept Ahum, 
into the Gallican church, during the course of 
the sixteenth century; and they naturally aug¬ 
mented under so profligate and licentious a 
reign, as that of the last of the princes of Va¬ 
lois. In 1579, no less than twenty-eight bishop- 
ricks had become vacant, the temporalities of 
which sees were possessed by laymen, and where 
the religious service was altogether neglected. 

In some provinces, scarcely a bishop could 
be found, who resided in his diocese^ and the 
abbeys stood in a similar predicamentA com. 
mission, armed with very ample powers of en¬ 
quiry, and authorized to punish, or to redress 

f Busbeq. Letter 94. p. 154. *> L’Etoile, p. 89 and 90. 

^ De Thoup yoLviiL p.93e 

miscon- 
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CHAP, tnisconduct in ecclesiastics of every rank, was 
in* sent from the crown, thro’out all France, in 
that year. But it may be much doubted whe- 
1589* tber the attempt was productive either of re- 
Noiniaa* form, 01' of benefit’. The practice of naming or 
collating gentlemen, soldiers, and even children, 
beneficet. to church preferments, was not only common; 
but received a sanction from the see of Rome, 
in many instances. We find Gregory the Thir¬ 
teenth, though otherwise a pontiff of decent 
conduct, and even of severe manners, yet per¬ 
mitting these indecorous, or scandalous nomi¬ 
nations. In 1582, he confirmed the grand Prior 
of Champagne, a knight of Maltaj in the dignity 
of Abbot of the monastery of La Trappe*. It is 
true that he objected to naming a monk whom 
the French embassador recommended, to fill 
the bishoprick of Agde in Lsmguedoc, because 
it was notorious that the revenues of the see 
had been, during many years, sequestered to the 
use of Marshal Montmorenci. But he volun¬ 
tarily proposed to confirm the same monk in the 
episcopal dignify, and to assign a considerable 
portion of the temporalities to a natural son of 
Montmorenci. 

Peter de Bourdeilles, better known as Bran- 
tome, so celebrated for bis Memoirs, which 
sufiiciently prove him .to have been a disso¬ 
lute courtier, destitute of morals; was pro¬ 
vided by Henry the Second, with the abbey 
from which he derived his title, situate in the 

* Menuures de Never^ toI. i. p.6o7. 

* Letters de Foix^ p.»56 and »57. ' * Ibid. Letter 5p* 5So. 
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province of Ferigord. ** The King gave it chap. 
** me,” says he, ** when I was very young, in . ^ ^ 
** recompence for my brother’s head, which 1574— 
** was carried off by a cannon ball, at the siege 
“ of Hesdin. I have always governed it so 
** well, that in three changes of Abbots, sue* 

« cessively named by the kings of France, and 
** confirmed by the popes, no fault has been 
** found. It is only worth three thousand Livres 
** annual revenue, of which 1 am obliged to give 
** considerably more than half to the Abbot, 

“ who is likewbe compelled to pay very large 
taxes, and to make considerable repairs. 

** One of my Abbots, a most worthy man, was 
“ poisoned j but the King, understanding that 
** I was still alive, refused to dispose of the 
“ abbey These ecclesiastical^ preferments 
were considered by the sovereign, as a mode of 
providing for the gentlemen and officers who 
grew old in the military service, or who Ian- 
guished in attendance on the court. They were 
frequently conferred on men of letters and art¬ 
ists. Philibert de Lorme, the architect of the 
palace of the Tuilleries, was rewarded with a 
donation of the abbey of Livry, in the vicinity 
of Paris Ronsard the poet, received from 
the bounty of Charles the Ninth, the Priory of 
St. Come in Touraine, at which place he died'. 
Desportes, another votary of the muses, who 
was equally beloved by Henry the Third, pos- 

‘ Bnntome) yoL L Cap. Fran. p. ^64—a67« 

^ Vie de Ronsard^ p. X 44 * * De Thou, yd. k. p. 4^3* 
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CHAP, sessed the three abbeys of Josaphat, Bonport, 

^ ^ and Vanne*. In 1588, Henry the Third re- 

1574— commended to the States, in his speech from 
the throne, the reformation of an abuse which 
savoured so strongly of impiety. 

Pro&iu- Profanations far greater were committed, if 
tiont. yfQ credit the best contemporary writers. 
Ladies became possessed of dignities or bene¬ 
fices in the church. The council of state was 
not ashamed in 1579, to adjudge a bishoprick 
to a woman of distinction; and they were re¬ 
garded as constituting a portion of inheritance, 
in many families % Children received them, 
of while still in infancy **. In the first year of his 
reign, Henry the Third, on his arrival in France 
from Poland, conferred the two episcopal sees 
of Amiens and Grenoble, become vacant by the 
death of the Cardinal of Crequy, on du Gua, 
one of his favorites, who had the profligacy to 
dispose of them again by sale : for the former 
bishoprick, he procured near thirteen hundred 
pounds; and for the latter, above seventeen 
PittwHtiw. hundred*. The decency and dignity of reli¬ 
gion were hardly less wounded, by the plurali¬ 
ties common among the great ecclesiastics. We 
cannot without astonishment read of the num¬ 
ber of preferments held by one person, who was 
often a foreigner, or resident in other countries. 


* L’Etoiley p. 88. Jcmrnal d’HenrylV. yoLL p.i57« 

^ De Thoui yol. x. p. 387* * Ibid* yol*yiiL p* 93 and 94* 

* Memoiret pour aer* a Tlfitt* de Fr, p« 97* 

* Ibid. p. 47 end 48* 
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Hyppolito d’Est^y Cardinal of Ferrara, held chap. 
eight abbeys in different parts of France ^ 

The famous Cardinal du Bellay, a prelate of 1574— 
distinguished talents, who died at Rome in 
1560, was Archbishop of Bourdeaux, and Bishop 
of Paris, Mans, and Limoges*. Besides the 
archiepiscopal see of Rheims, and the bishop- 
rick of Metz, the Cardinal of Lorrain was pos¬ 
sessed of many abbeys and inferior benefices. * 

The vices naturally connected with wealth, DmoIo- 
characterized the superior clergy, who com- 
pleted by the bad example which they exhi¬ 
bited, the general dissolution of manners. 

Louis, Cardinal of Guise, who died in 1578, 
was notorious for debaucheries, epicurism, and 
gluttony'. From his inordinate love of wine, 
be was commonly called in derision, << Le Car- 
** dinal des Bouteilles.** Of his nephew, the 
second Cardinal of Guise, put to death at Blois, 

Sixtus the Fifth himself said, that ** he had 
** nothing of a Cardinal, except the hat.” Not 
satiaSed with disgracing his profession by every 
species of profligacy and immorality, he did 
not hesitate to put himself at the head of four 
hundred lancemen, and to engage in enterprizes 
equally sanguinary and treasonable in their na- 
ture The Duke of Epemon reproached the 

^ Le Lab. tur Cast# toI. i. p. 759# 

S Trad, de I’Hop. toL i. p. iS. 

^ Le Lab. tor Cut. toI* L p# ayS# 

i Dc Thou, voL vii, p. 645* Memoiret pour ser. a THiit de 
Fra# p# 91# 

^ Lettre du Car. de Joyeuse, dans let Mmb. de Villero4 vol* u* 
p^aop-^ii# Cliroo*NoT# jcH.l p.iix. 
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CHAP. Archbishop of Lyons, in the presence of the 
. ^ King himself, with living in an open state of 
j574-> incestuous commerce with bis own sister, and 
*589. making a shameful traffic of every thing sacred 
in his diocese. So avowed or unquestionable 
were the facts, that the prelate did not even 
pretend to deny them, although he resented 
^ their disclosure'. Du Perron, who rose by his 
talents and graces, to the highest dignities of 
the Romish church, made no scruple of pros¬ 
tituting his genius, to immortalize the pro¬ 
fligate and adulterous amours of Margaret of 
Valois, Queen of Navarre. In 1574, he com¬ 
posed some elegant verses, at that princess’s 
request, in the nature of a monody, upon 
the death of her lover. La Mole, executed 
by order of Charles the Ninth ”. Nine years 
afWrwards, in November, 1583, the same 
ecclesiastic assisting at the table of the King, 
where a croud of courtiers were present, main¬ 
tained by many solid arguments, the existence 
of a Deity, and demonstrated the folly of Athe¬ 
ism. Pleased with his discourse, Henry com¬ 
mended it with the warmest marks of approba- 
impiety of «< girg»» gaid du Perron, ** I have to- 

hit con* - - • • ^ 

duct. ** day proved that there is a God: to-morrow, 
** if it shall please your majesty to grant me au- 
“ dience, I will evince by reasons equally good, 
** that there is no Deity.” Dissolute and re¬ 
laxed as was Henry the Third in certain parts 


> De Thou> Tol. x. p. 938* 
^ 84 * 

® Vic dt Mtrg* p.137. 


Vie d’EpemQiif voL i. p. 183 and 
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of bis conduct, he expressed the utmost horror chap. 
at such a proposition, and commanded Du Per- . ^ 

ron instantly to quit his presence. “ 1574— 

We may see in the Manifesto of Marshal *^*9* 
Montmorenci, published in November, 1574, 
to what a degree the vices of the great eccle¬ 
siastics had infected the whole order, and how 
total was the abandonment and venality of the 
clergy throughout France ®. The depravity of 
the monastic orders was not less notorious. In 
1577, a common prostitute was discovered in 
the convent of the Cordeliers at Paris, who had 
remained ten years concealed among those holy 
fathers ^ Under the successive reigns of the 
three soiis of Henry the Second, it was not un¬ 
common to see prelates of the highest rank, 
who continued to reta.in their preferments, 
though well known to have renounced the Ca¬ 
tholic religion. Brantome enumerates several, 
who did not cease to exercise the episcopal 
functions, after embracing Calvinism, or Lu¬ 
theranism Odet de Cbatillon, brother to the 
famous Admiral Coligni, himself a Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, and Bishop of Beau¬ 
vais, not only persisted to hold those dignities 
after he bad become a Hugonot; but he pub- 
lickly solemnized his marriage with a lady of 
the court. She was even received as his wife, 
in the drawing-room of Catherine of Medicis; 

" p. 73. » Le Lab. sur Cast. vol. iu p. 134. 

P L’£toUe. p. a6 and 17. 

4 Brsintoroep voLu. Cap. Fran* p. 262^ and p. and vot. ii. 
Cap«£traii. p. 258 and 259. 
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CHAP, and was seated in the presence of the Qneen- 
. * 1 ^ ^ mother, as a peeress, in her quality of Countess 
IJ74. of Beauvais. The common people denomi* 
nated her ** Madame la Cardinale These 
relaxations of discipline were however, it must 
be owned, reluctantly tolerated by the French 
kings, from motives of policy, or of state ne¬ 
cessity. 

A phenomenon, reserved for the time of 
nitnti.^ Henry the Third, was the appearance and in¬ 
stitution of the orders of penitents. In the be¬ 
ginning of bis reign, during his stay at Avig¬ 
non in 1574, he first saw these devotees, and 
associated himself to their confraternity. There 
were three sorts, distinguished by their respec¬ 
tive colors. Those of the King, were white; 
those of the Queen-mother, black; and the 
blue penitents belonged to the Cardinal of Ar- 
magnac. Catherine of Medicis, and even the 
young King of Navarre, afterwards Henry the 
Fourth, then detained in confinement, mixed 
in these cavalcades, covered or disguised with 
ft sack. The Cardinal of Lorrain lost his life 
by following their example, bareheaded, and 
barefoot: he was seized in consequence of his 
imprudence, with a violent fever on the brain, 
of which he expired at Avignon *. Notwith- 
Si*" stonding the King’s natural propensity to en¬ 
courage such mummeries, by his presence and 
exhortations; yet the manly and spirited re- 

r Brantome, ^ L Cap. Fran. f. SS*^3S^ TVad. de iVop. 
toLu. p.37- 

• th Thou, tcL viL p. 164 and 1S5. L’Etoik, p. 9 and to. 

inon- 
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aionstraiices of Christopher de Thou, first char. 
Firesident of the Parliament of Paris, prevented . ^ ^ 
their complete reception and eatabli^roent in 1574^ 
France, during several years. That able and 
ujmght magistrate represented to his sovereign, 
the pernicious tendency of ceremonies, only 
calculated to extinguish among the lower or* 
ders, the spirit of real pnety, discipline, and 
obedience to the civil authority. It was not till 
after his decease, that Henry, in the following 
year 1583, yielding to his natural inclinations, 
instituted a confraternity of penitents at Parts, 
gave them rules of discipline, and rendered 
them permanent. It is hard to say whether 
devotion, hypocrisy, or weakness of mind, 
formed the predominant movements by which 
he was influenced in this act; but there can be 
no doubt, that the institution itself tended to 
degrade and vilify him in the estimation of his 
subjects, and of mankind. ‘ 

J^elates, noblemen, members of the long 
robe, and citizens, were all admitted and in* 
vited to become members of the society of Pe* 
aitents. Their dress was a sort of sack, which Their 
ooncealed completely the wearer, leaving only 
two holes cut in front of the hopd, in order to 
enaUe him to see his way. On the left shoulder, 
was fastened a cross of white sattin. White 
linen composed the materials of the sack itself^ 
which descended to the feet \ Wrapt in this 

* l>eTlioiif 'voLIx. p«6S and 69. p. 64—47. 

^ ChromN9T«Tol.i. p. 3a and 13. 
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CHAP* disguise, Henry the Third inarched in sloir 
procession, through the principal streets of his 
own capital, undistinguished from the other 
1589^ penitents. During the remainder of his reign, 
sioniT* ceremony was continually repeated; and it 

lasted during the greater part of the night, ac> 
companied with music, and followed by multi* 
tudes of people. Cardinals, minions, magis¬ 
trates, and persons of every description com¬ 
posed the procession, which was not exempt 
from many disorders and indecencies, naturally 
to be expected from such a masquerade \ It 
seems scarcely credible that the King should 
voluntarily debase the majesty of the throne so 
far, as to go on foot, in the habit of a penitent, 
from Paris to Chartres; and to return in the 
same grotesque disguise, accompanied by about 
sixty of his companions, habited like himself. 
iQgri. He performed -this species of pilgrimage, in 
"“**** March, 1586, when he was near thirty-five years' 
of age Felix Perretti, who bad raised him¬ 
self from the low condition of a private monk of 
the meanest extraction, to the elevation of the 
chair of St. Peter, could not restrain the emo¬ 
tions of his contempt, at the relation made him 
of conduct so unworthy a great monarch. ** 1 
■ ■** have done my utmost,” said Sixtus, ** to libe- 
rate myself from the monastic profession; 
** and the King of France exerts his endeavoum 
** to enter into it.” Even tlie. pages and lae- 


* Chroii.K<nr. ▼oLi.p.3a—34. L’JEtoilei p.64—67. LeLa^. 
lur Cast. voLhL p.46. 
f VEtoU§f p« 90 and 91. 
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queys of the court, were sensible to the ridicule chap. 
attending the processions of penitents; and . . 

Henry caused near a hundred and twenty of 1574—. 
them, who for their diversion had counterfeited 
the ceremony and the dress, to he severely chas- ofthem. ■ 
tized for their offence, in the kitchens of the 
Louvre. * 

So contagious notwithstanding became the 
example exhibited by the sovereign, and so dis* 
posed was the age to every sort of superstition, ■ 
that the people in the provinces speedily imi* 
tated the model of the capital. Their passion 
for exercises of devotion and austerity, was 
greatly encreased by the ravages of a pestilen* 
tial distemper, which in 1583 desolated France. 

Crouds of penitents arrived at Paris, from the nwrindai 
neighbouring districts. On the loth of Sep* 
tember of that year, between eight and nine 
hundred persons of both sexes, many of whom 
had not attained to years of maturity, entered 
the metropolis. All of them were disguised in 
sacks, bearing in their hands, either lighted 
tapers, or wooden crosses; the procession being 
conducted by two gentlemen on horseback, with 
their wives in a coach, habited in a similar 
manner*. Five other companies of penitents 
foNowed, in the course of the same month; 
and such was the inconceivable frenzy which 
manifested itself thro’out the kingdom, that ten 

* Busbeq. Letter Sthf p« xx6 and xx;*. Memnires pour ter. a 
I’Hist. de Fr. p. x6o* 

* MenK^ pour ter. a I’Hitt. de p. L’Etoile^ p. 

Buibeq.Letter ai* p. X58 and tsg* 
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£ H A P. or twelve thousand are said to have visited the 
f shrine of ** our lady of Liesse,” near Rheims, 
x 57*— who were principally natives of the Ardennes, 
a portion (rf’ Flanders. 

PaMNaoT Notwithstanding the general derision or con- 
^ tempt which Henry incurred by practices so 
tiicae ob. Unbecoming his station, he persisted in his ad> 
**'”“*•• herence to them during his whole life. It was 
considered as a mark of peculiar favor, to be 
admitted or allowed to wear the uniform of the 
penitents; and the young nobility emulated 
the distinction, as an omen of their future 
elevation ^ The King, not satisfied with his 
public devotions, was accustomed to retire at 
stated intervals, to the convent which he had 
constructed in the wood of the castle of’ Vin¬ 
cennes, not far from Paris; where, immured 
with his companions of the order of the Hiero- 
nimites, he seemed to lay down the functions 
of a prince, and to assume those of a recluse. 
It can scarcely be believed that he carried the 
monastic rage to such a length, as to deliver, 
himself, in person, the sermon or exhortation, 
to the fraternity on particular occasions The 
jolly monks of St. Francis, who met at Mednen- 
ham abbey in Buckinghamshire, for tire pur¬ 
poses of conviviality, in the beginning of the 
reign of George the Third; a society of which 
the late Lord le Despenser, and the celebrated 
Mr. Wilkes, were both members; had likewise 

* Mca>oilcsl^Mr.^»|*aft. dePr. p.iM. 

SuUy> ToUi. P-40. * L’Etoile, p.ta. 
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their statutes, their symbols, and their myste* chap. 
rious rites, if we may believe contemporary ^ . 

authority, which last were celebrated with as 1574— 
much solemnity, as the mysteries of the **Bona 
** Dea” in antiquity. That confraternity bore 
some resemblance to the Hieronimites, tho’ 
pleasure, not devotion, formed the sole object of 
their pursuit. When we reflect on the eztraor* 
dinary marks of puerile or degrading supersti¬ 
tion, exhibited by Henry the Third, we are 
almost led to question the sanity of his intel¬ 
lects; and it cannot excite amazement, that 
** the League** should have formed the prqect 
of immuring him for life in a monastery. The 
vices of which he was too justly suspected, bf tbrn. 
and which his retirements were calculated to 
favor or conceal, rendered him not only odious, 
but contemptible. It is well known that the 
Duchess of Montpensier, sister to Henry, Duke 
of Guise, wore even when in the royal presence, 
a pair of golden scissars suspended at her gir¬ 
dle, with which she did not scruple to declare, 
that she hoped to perform the operation of the 
tonsure on the King, holding his head between 
her knees *. He had assumed for his device, two. 
crowns, in allusion to those of France and of 
Poland, with the motto, 

** Manet ultima coelo.” 

In deririon, ** the League** caused the fol¬ 
lowing distich to be composed: 

* Di IVw, ToLa. pk 445. 
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Qui dedit ante duasy unam abstulh; altera nutat| 

' Tertia, tonsoris cst facienda manu.*’ ^ 

Besides the order of penitents, Henry insti¬ 
tuted in May, 1585, a private confraternity, 
called “ the Society of the Brothers of Death;” 
of A\'hich he had seen the model among the 
Poles, during his short residence in that coun¬ 
try. Only twenty-one members or brothers, 
were admitted into the company, all of whom 
were named by the King: their dress was 
black; and the statutes, composed by him like¬ 
wise, betray a gloomy, eccentric, and disor¬ 
dered imagination Never was any period more 
deeply tinctured with superstition, or more des¬ 
titute of real piety and morality. 

But, the most grotesque and singular exhibi¬ 
tion presented under this reign, was the proces¬ 
sion of penitents deputed by the Parisians in 
May, 1588, to wait on Henry at Chartres, with 
a view of deprecating his resentment, and per¬ 
suading him to return to the metropolis. The 
circumstances attending it seem so incredible, 
that if we did not receive them from an eye¬ 
witness, an historian of equal gravity and 
veracity, they could scarcely obtain belief. 
Nothing can more forcibly depicture the genius 
and character of the age, when such indecent 
and scandalous profanations were frequent, and 
excited neither liorror nor disgust. Thirty-five 

r Mem. pour Nr. a I’Httt. de Fr. p.199. 

• Le Lab. »nr Cart. toI. iti. p. 47—ji. 
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brothers of the order of the penitents, followed chap. 
by a vast crowd of other persons, all barefoot, . . 

were conducted by the Count of Boiichage, 1574— 
who in the course of the preceding year, had 
embraced the monastic profession. He was a 
brother of the Duke of Jpyeuse who fell at Cou- 
tras, and had been induced, in order to awaken 
the sympathy or compassion of the King, to re¬ 
present on this Occasion, the person of our Sa¬ 
viour ascending Mount Calvary. His head was Descrip- 
encircled with a crown of thorns; and on his **”" ., ^ ,^** 
forehead were painted drops of blood. His 
hands were tied behind him; while on his shoul¬ 
der he bore or draped, a long cross of painted 
pasteboard, under the oppressive weight of 
which be appeared to be sinking. At intervals 
he threw himself upon the ground, uttering la¬ 
mentable groans. Two young Capuchin Friars, 
on each side of him, dressed for the purpose, 
appeared in the characters of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the Magdalen. Four other monks, 
wildly attired, held the cords with which the 
principal actor was bounds while with their 
scourges, they frequently infficted on his back a 
severe discipline. Accustomed as Henry was, 
and partial as he might be esteemed to such 
spectacles, he felt the impiety and profanation 
attached to a mockeiy of one of the most sacred 
mysteries of religion. He even reproached 
Boucbage with his credulity and zeal, which 
rendered him an instrument in the hands of 
** the League i” many of whose adherents had 

the 
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^ audacity to mix io the crowd, disguised 

c—yl—> under the penitential sack/ 

1574— Processions of every kind, intended either to 
Reii^ws conciliate the divine favor, or to deprecate its 
proce*. wrath, characterized the reign of the last the 
princes of Valois. They were encouraged, and 
usually conducted, by the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
a weak and superstitious prelate, who acted a dis* 
tinguished, though only a subordinate part, in 
the troubles caused by the house of Guise. In 
July, 1587, he headed a procession at Paris, com* 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of every 
age, in which the seven shrines St. Germain 
were carried by men in their shirts, without 
other dress. Torches of wax were borne by all 
the assistants. Henry, at a moment when 
cares of state ought to have occupied his whole 
attention, and when foreign armies comqnring 
with domestic enemies, were preparing to deso¬ 
late his dominions; was not a^naed to mix 
among so motley a crew, habited as a penitent, 
and to commend the order of its march*. 
Crouds of devotees, from Champagne, Kcardy, 
and Lorrain, dressed in white, and ornament^ 
with crosses; quitting their ocoupations, and 
abandoning the cultivation of the country, con- 
tinued to arrive in the ciqiital. They proved 

De Thous cited by D’AnquetUs in the Esprit de U ligues voLIL 
p. 30—33. Cfaron. Not. toL i. p* 61 and 6a« Momom pouracr. a 
PHUt. dc Fr. p. fl48. 

1 L’Etoiles p. zoi and lot. I>e Thoa» voL ix. p. 654* 

11 highly 
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highly subservient to the designs of the Duke of c h a p. 
Guise, who under shelter of the conceslment, . ^ ^ 
contrived to introduce his psrtizans, and to 
prepare for the insurrection which soon after* 
wards took ptace.*^ cove* 

During tlie short period of about seven 
months, which intervened between the assassi* . 
nation of that prince at Blois, and the death of tiSfpii- 
the King himself; when the minds of men were 
indamed beyond measure, from the events of the 
moment, die rage for processions attained to 
its highest point. It seemed almost to partake 
uf frenzy among the Parisians, and to have 
perverted the exercise of reason. The people 
rose in multitudes, during the night; and not* 
withstanding the severity of the season, clamo¬ 
rously compelled the priests and curates to lead 
them in procession. Even the rigor of the wei^ 
ther did not induce them to wear any clothes; 
and they paraded throi^h the streets, in their 
shirts onty, insensible to every obstacle or in¬ 
convenience'. The most libertine and scan- Libmi. 
dakras excesses wereconrautted with impunity, 
under the protection of the darkness, in these 
promiscaoos assemblies, composed of* men, wo¬ 
men, and diildren. Ladies of gallantry found 
tiiem too convenient, not to profit of the oc¬ 
casions ; and so notorious were the debaucheries 
acted, that the few priests who had not sacri¬ 
ficed every consideration of morals or religion, 

^ Dt Thcmt ynLbu p,6$A* 

* Mem* pour ter. a PHin. Fr* p* «70—070* 

to 
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c H A P. to the spirit of rebellion, endeavoured, though 
^ . ineffectually, to stop such dissolute proceed* 

ts'in— ings. We can hardly believe that many thou* 
x 58<>. sand children of both sexes, carrying each a 
efciiiidmi. taper in their hands, after traversing the capi> 
tai, extinguished them at the same time, tramp* 
ling them under foot, and exclaiming, ** God 
** extinguishes the race of Valois!” Scarcely 
any example of national madness to be found 
in the annals of mankind, can equal that of the 
French people, at the conclusion of the reign 
of Henry the Third. The Duke of Nevers, 
who flourished at that time, and whose me*- 
rooirs bear testimony to the enlargement of his 
understanding, considers the Parisians as under 
the influence of a contagious delirium, or an 
infectious distemper, only to be compared to 
Scntiiiieiit the hooping coughDe Thou, a contempo- 
on * spectator of the scene, seems to 

die mad- cooceive that nations, like individuals, are sub- 
ject to paroxysms of frenzy, which visit them 
periodicity; and the events of the late French 
Revolution, unparalleled in atrocity, precisely 
at the distance of two hundred years, might 
induce us to adopt the opinion of that sagacious 
and enlightened historian". There is indeed 
a striking similarity in the features that charac¬ 
terize the two periods. The Parisians of the 
eighteenth century were fond of processions, 

^ Memoiret deNevers> vol*i. p*935 and 936* 

^ Thou* toLx. p.5a9* Esprit de la Liguet’ toI. iiL p* 6 x 
and 6 a« Chron. Not« p. zz9« Memotres pour sen a I’HisU 
de Fn p. 170— 

like 
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like their ancestors of the time of Henry the chap. 
Third j but the Virgin Mary was replaced by , ^ 

the goddess of reason, and tlie Marseillois hymn 1574— 
succeeded to the Requiems or litanies of the *^^ 9 ^ 
Catholic church. The detestation of royalty 
was common to both ages ^ and the hatred felt 
towards the family of Bourbon in 1792, was 
equal, to the antipathy with which the race of 
Valois was regarded under the last prince of 
that Dynasty. If Henry perished by the knife, 

Louis suffered on the scaffold. Both fled from 
their capitals. A period of revolutionary anar¬ 
chy succeeded the death of each sovereign. 

But, the great qualities of Henry the Fourth res¬ 
cued and restored the monarchy in the former in¬ 
stance; while France, after the most awful con¬ 
vulsions, has now been long sunk under the iron 
sceptre and the flagitious tyranny of a foreign 
adventurer, stained with crimes and turpitudes. 

The year 1583, which witnessed the origin of DecUmi- 
the order of penitents, was likewise the era 
whence may be dated another characteristic fea¬ 
ture of this period of general disorder and in* 
surrection. By a singular fatality, a prince 
who had always loaded the ecclesiastics, and 
particularly the monastic orders, with marks 
of affection bordering on weakness, found, in 
them his most dangerous and implacable ene¬ 
mies. Poncet, a monk, possessed of a species of 
eloquence adapted to the audience whom he 
was accustomed to address, and restrained by 
HO sentiments of respect for the person of his 
sovereign; led the way, by the gross insinua¬ 
tions 
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CHAP, tioos which he uttered, to the Ixdder iuvectires 
^ ^ . that fidlowed, after Henry’s flight from the ae» 

1574_ tropolis. He did not scruple to accuse the 

> 5 S> members composing the new confraternity, with 
the guilt of hypocrisy and atheism. We may 
form an idea of the style of the pulpit decla¬ 
mation in that age, from Poncet’s diseoursee, 
** I have been informed,” said he, ** that after 
** their procession, the spit turned for the sup. 
** per of these jolly penitents; and that from 
** devouring a fat caipon, they proceeded to 
** complete their repast, by a delicate young 
** girl kept in readiness for the night. Ah} 
** miserable hypocrites! Is it thus that you jest 
** with God under a mask, and carry at your 
** girdle a scourge? It is not there, that it 
** ought to be placed, but upon your backs and 
** shoulders: there is not one of you, who haa 
Lenity of ** not amply deserved it!” The only punish- 
* 1 ^^**** ment inflicted on him, for so insolent an attack, 
aicioae.*^ iu which allusion was made to the King with¬ 
out any disguise, consisted in his temporary re- 
moval ft'om Paris, by Henry’s order, to the ab¬ 
bey of St. Peter at Melun **. Encouraged by 
. so injudicious a lenity, the evil spread with pro- 
impiety, digious r^>idity. After the assassination of the 
andin^ Guises, no measuTes were observed by the 
thepcttii- preachers, who only seemed to vie with each 
other in the violent and treasonable appella¬ 
tions, bestowed by them on their severe^. 

* Mm. poor ter. n l*Hu^ da Ft. p. 159 and idSk !>• Thaa, 
Tol. ixa p* 69. 

Many 
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Many of them are too repugnant to our ideas chap. 
of decorum, even to be transcribed, and far . ^ 

exceed in vinilence the declamations of Knox, 1574— 
against Maiy, Queen of Scots. Regicide was ^^^ 9 - 
publickly enjoined and recommended by the • 
clergy. Scriptural citations of the most im« 
pious nature, were applied to the Duchess of 
Nemours, mother to the Duke and Cardinal, re> 
cently pot to death at Btois. She was compared 
to the Virgin Mary, as Henry was to Herod." 

Collects and forms of prayer, or rather of im* impnca. 
precatioo, were composed by the Sorbonne, 
invoking the vengeance of Heaven against their 
late Kiiqr. Several of these productions are 
preserved, which forcibly demonstrate the vlo> 
lence of the times.'' 

Reprehensible in the extreme as were the ex* 
cesses committed by the clergy who took part 
with ** the League,*' they were, if possible, ex¬ 
ceeded by the detestable doctrines which the 
Catholic priests in general promulgated from 
the pulpit, in many of the provinces. There 
is an original letter still in being, written by 
Henry, King of Navarre, to bis mistress, Cori* 
sande d'Andouins, dated the 17th of March, 

1588, from the province of Saintonge, in which 
he expressly says; ** The Romish preachers, in Dete«tabie 
** all the cities of this country, commend the 

^ promul¬ 

gated. 

* L’BtoQei p*ii3 and tist and laj* Blem. pour eer. a I’Hists 
de Fir. p. a7a. 

^ Bi&id. poor WTe a de Fr. p. 169 and 970. Esprit d& 
k ^ lui p. 89 « Chrom Nor. rol. i. p. zi8. Dt Thoiit 
Tol.Xs p. s%7» 
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CHAP.** act of poisoning the Prince of Cond 4 ; de« 
m. « clare, that there is 'only one more to be desir> 
*? .ed; canonise the murder, and the murderer j 
15 * 9 * ** nay, admonish every good Catholic, to take 

' ** example by so Christian an enterprize'.” It ia 
not possible more strongly to depicture the 
savage and sanguinary • spirit, which pervaded 
every class of men in that age, when religious 
enmity had almost extinguished the sentiments 
of humanity. Perhaps we ought in candour to 
add that Tavannes accuses the Uugonots of 
having advanced similar tenets and principles; 
if not from the pulpit, yet in their two famous 
publications, entitled the “ Reveille Matin,” and 
the ** Tocsin des Fran9ois,” both written at an 
early period of the civil wars.* 

Asyiumt. Among the abuses produced by superstition, 
tending in an eminent degree to spread through 
the lower orders of people, the contagion of 
vice, must be enumerated the existence and 
sanctity of asylums. These institutions, origi¬ 
nating in ignorance and barbarism, were per¬ 
verted to purposes the most subversive of all 
St.R^ justice or good order. One of the most cele- 
^^** * brated sanctuaries during the period before us, 
was that of St. Romain, at Rouen. By the let¬ 
ters patent of Louis the Twelfth, confirming its 
privileges, persons guilty of treason, false coin¬ 
ers, and some others of a similar description. 


Lettres origin. d’Hcnry IV., dams let CBuvres dc Voltaire, voL x., 
S34 ^ 35 * Henr^i Prince of Conde, wat poiioned in ij8& 

• Tavannet, p. ai;. 

were 
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were excepted firom the right of protection, chap. 
But, during the time when the see of Rouen . ^ 

was occupied hy the Cardinal of Bourbon, the ls^^— 
asylum of St. Romain became a refuge for *i*9* 
criminals of every degree. Its short distance Abuje 
from the metropolis, and the rigid support given 
by the Archbishop, to the right of sanctuary, 
induced numbers to fly to it, in order to elude 
the pursuit of the laws. From a sense of grati> 
tude to their protector, they readily entered 
into the great conspiracy formed by “ the 
League,” against the royal authority and the 
state, of which the Cardinal became a voluntary 
instrument. The parliament of Rouen, deeply 
sensible of the impediments thrown in the way 
of justice, by the continuance of such a privi¬ 
lege, made repeated, but ineffectual applica¬ 
tions to the King, tor his interposition. The 
careless apathy of that prince, rendered him in¬ 
sensible to their salutary remonstrances. An' 
assembly of princes and counsellors of state 
having been convoked by Henry in 1583, where 
the reformation of the courts of law formed a 
principal object of consideration ; La Guesle, 
president of the parliament of Paris, harangued 
with eloquence and force, dpon the perni¬ 
cious nature and tendency of the asylum of 
St. Romain. The Cardinal of Bourbon, in- inefiectmi 
digiiant at the attack upon the immunities of ««» 
his see, instantly threw himself at the King*s us *up- 
feet, and implored that La Guesle might be 
compelled to make satisfaction to himself, and 
to the church of Rouen, for so scandalous an 
VOL. IV. M out- 
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CHAP, dutrage. The emotion of the prelate only ex- 
V - - . cited ridicule, but the abuse of which complaint 
1^74—' was made, continued to exist in all .its force.* 
X5>9* jjj DQ instance, does the credulity and folly 
of the vulgar seem, to have been more abused, 
than in the article of relics. We find the same 
gross deceptions, which had been practised 
and expos^ among the English, at the time of 
the Reformation under Henry the Eighth, still 
subsisting in France, more than twenty yeara 
later, at the commencement of the civil wars. 
It would be endless to cite examples of this 
' ’fact. At the capture of the city of Tours by the 
Prince of Cond^, in 1561, the shrine of St. 
Martin, one of the richest and most celebrated 
in the kingdom, which might vie with that of 
St. Thomas A Becket at Canterbury, was plun¬ 
dered by his soldiers. Among other sacred or¬ 
nament^ was found a gem, regarded as a por¬ 
trait of the Virgin Mary, and held in high vene¬ 
ration. Beza, on inspection, ascertained it to 
be an antique agat of Venus, weeping over the 
body of Adonis. A silver arm of a saint, found 
in l^e same place, on being opened, was dis¬ 
covered to contain a knave of spades, and a 
love song. At Bourges, capital of the province 
of Berri, the Hugonots broke to pieces a relic,' 
within which appeared a small wheel, turning 
on a piece of wo^ i and round it was a billet, 
containing these lines: 

^ Qnaod cetle Roue tourneras 
•• Cette que j’aynies m’tymera.”" 

* De Thous Tohix. p. 83—86. 

^ Theod. Beza- Histoire Ecclcnast. Kv. vik p. 383 and 584* 
lest, de Saucyi 463— 4 ^ 5 * 
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In order to form a perfect idea of the political chap. 
strength of France, during the period under our , ^ 

consideration, it is indispensable to take a sur- t574..- 
vey of the state of the Hugonots. Notwith- »589- 
standing the persecutions which they had siif- Huponot*,* 
fered, the wars sustained by them, and the attUspe. 
massacres repeatedly perpetrated by order of 
the court, or by the enmity of the Catholics; 
they still continued to form an equally numerous 
and formidable body. In the northern and Numbera, 
eastern provinces, they were indeed Compare* 
tively few; but, thro’out Dauphin^, and along 
the shore of the Mediterranean, from Nismes 
and Montpellier, to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
they constituted a large proportion of the in¬ 
habitants. Their principal force was never¬ 
theless concentered between the river Loire 
and the Garonne; comprising a rich, maritime, 
and commercial tract of country, in which, 
open to the Atlantic, was situated Rochelle, the 
capital. The genius of their government, both Geniu* of 
civil and ecclesiastical, partook more of a demo* 
cratic, than of any other form; tempered not* icpubikaa. 
withstanding by a mixture of aristocracy, and 
greatly under the influence of their clergy, as 
well as of their municipal magistrates. Previous 
to the commencement of the flrst civil wars in 
156a, the cities of the Protestant communion, in 
imitation of Geneva, a Calvinistic republic, had 
formed the plan of excluding the nobility from 
any participation in the political power and au¬ 
thority. But, when in consequence of the su- 
perim forces of the Crown and the Cftjholics, - 

M a ^ey 
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CHAP, they found themselves ready to be crushed, it 
^ . became indispensable to call to their assistance 

1574— the princes of Bourbon. After the battle of 
Powet^of J**'*^®*^ *5^9* Coligni obtained over the whole 

Coligui. Hugonot party, an empire the most unlimited, 
which he exercised till his death, three years 
later. His great services, his rank, age, and 
sincere attachment to the cause, when joined 
with the perilous situation of their adairs, over* 
came all competition. The massacre of St. Bar<. 
tholomew, in which Coligni, and so great a num¬ 
ber of the Protestant nobility perished, emanci¬ 
pated the party from this servitude; and after 
successfully combating the Crown, they deter¬ 
mined not to subject themselves voluntarily to 
any species of government, except a republic.* 
It was in vain that Francis, Duke of Alenson,' 
attempted by affecting a regard for their inte». 
rests, to acquire any permanent ascendant in 
their counsels. Even while that prince headed 
the Hugonot armies against his brother Henry 
the Third, his conduct was watched with jea¬ 
lous and suspicious attention. The city of Ro¬ 
chelle in 1576, far from admitting him to ex¬ 
ercise the slightest portion of authority, refused 
him the restitution of a few pieces of cannon, 
and rejected his request of aiding him by a pe> 
cuniary loan’'- During the whole period be- 
andC^fe. tween 1576 and 1589, the King of Navarre, and 
his cousin the Prince of Cond 4 , either openly or 
in secret, exerted their endeavours to be reapecm 

' I 

* TaTaaoesi p*3^4* ^ DeTThoui yolvii* 
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Hvely recognized protector of the Protestants, chap. 
The former, as being more nearly allied to the . , 

crown, seemed to possess a superior claim ; but tsu— 
many circumstances inclined them to prefer the 
prince, his cousin. The gravity of his natural 
disposition, and his aversion to every kind of 
libertinism or dissipation, appeared more anala* 
gous to the severe spirit of the Hugonot religion, 
than the character of his competitor, gallant, 
amorous, and fond of pleasure. The death of 
Louis, Prince of Cond6, slain at Jarnac, pleaded 
moreover in his son’s behalf; and he manifested 
all the qualities requisite for so arduous a station. 

The King of Navarre notwithstanding, finally 
obtained the preference, though it amounted to 
little more than a nominal supremacyA slen¬ 
der pension was assigned to Cood 4 , precisely as 
the states of Flanders, nearly at the same period, 
had done by the Arch-duke Matthias, when they 
dispensed with his further services. But it was 
not till after a long negotiation and many de¬ 
lays, that the magistrates of Rochelle admitted 
the Prince to make his entry into that city, in 
November, 1576. He.was only accompanied on 
the occasion by a few followers; and he quitted 
the place soon afterwards, when he retired to the 
town of St. John d’Angely, his usual residence.* 

The King of Navarre could not attain to any 
' greater personal consideration, notwithstanding R^eul. 
the numerous sacrifices which he made to his 
religious faith, and the zealous interest that he 

* Tavannesy p. 394. Chron. Nov. voi. i p. 88. Davila^ p. 456. 

* DeThou; Tol. Tii. p*438—^441. 
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CHAP, took in the welfare of the Hugonot bodj. Even 
. , after his escape from Paris in 1576, and his 

IS14— public resumption of the Protestant doctrines 
and worship, he could scarcely obtain permis* 
sion to enter Rochelle, attended by fifty horse* 
men. The inhabitants, assembled under arms 
in great numbers, and reinforced by those of 
the neighbouring islands, Rh6 and Oieron, re* 
ceived him with apparent demonstrations of a& 
fection and respect, while they took every pre¬ 
caution to secure themselves against any enter- 
prize on his part**. A degree of competition 
and rivality constantly subsisted between the 
two princes of Bourbon, during the reign of 
Henry the Third, which might have produced 
consequences fatal to the interests of both, if 
they had not been terminated by the premature 
and lamentable death of the Prince of Cond4. 
Struggle of A short time only before that tragical event, 
after the victory at Coutras in November, 1587, 
theKingof his brother-in*law, the Duke de la Tremonille, 
Nanm. great nobility attached to the Pro¬ 

testant cause, -urged the Prince to render him¬ 
self independant sovereign in the provinces of 
Anjou, Poitou, and Saintonge; a scheme which 
. he seemed not averse to have attempted with¬ 
out delay.* 

Forrign The King of Navarre had foreign, as well as 
domestic competitors,, with whom to contend. 
Prince, for the title of Protector of the Hugonots. In 
a synod held at Montauban in Upper Langue- 

Dc Thou» Tcd. viL p.419 and 430s 
^ SuUyf voL i. p. 60 and 62- 

doc. 
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ddCf it was .proposed to confer tiiat d^Hjr on c H a p.. 
John Casimir, son to Frederic the Third, Elec* . ^ 

Uur Palatine of the Rhine, who had repeatedly 1574— 
sent or conducted troops, to the assistance of 
the professors of the reformed religion. An mir. 
annual donation or contribution of one hun* 
dred and twenty-five thousand crowns, was de¬ 
stined to accompany the office, in order to re¬ 
tain constantly the superior officers under the 
standard, besides a fund for paying the soldiery. 

The misconduct of John Casimir*s ministers, 
deputed to negotiate with the French Protes¬ 
tants, rather than any effectual opposition which 
it was in the King of Navarre’s power to exert, 
seems to have rendered the plan abortive; but 
it strongly displays the distrust entertained of 
that prince**. If once any foreign chief of 
eminence, had become the efficient head and 
protector of the Hugonots, the civil wars might 
have been prolonged and perpetuated without 
end. Even some months after the decease of 
the Prince of Cond^ in November, 1588, when 
the King of Navarre, as president, convoked 
and opened the general assembly at Rochelle, 
he was menaced with a blow subversive of all 
his measures, for retaining the protectorship of 
the Protestants. Many persons of quality, and Atwapt 
even some of the cleigy, were desirous to name 
separate protectors of their religion in every 
province of France, which amounted to eigh- *"**’*“**’ 
teen in number. In order to elude the stroke, 

Chroo* Nov. foLle ps tio 
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c H A P. consented to erect six courts or tribunals, in 
in* as many of the principal cities, to take cogni- 
"* zance of, and to pass sentence in all causes j 
JJ89. peculiarly in those which respected his own of¬ 
ficers, who had rendered themselves obnoxious 
and unpopular, by exacting contributions on 
various pretences. A proposition so unobjec¬ 
tionable, met with universal approbation, and 
averted the impending misfortune*. Such was 
the situation of the Hugonot Commonwealth, 
for so it may be justly denominated, at the close 
independ- of Henry the Third’s reign. The cities scarcely 
acknowledged any civil authority, except that 
of the mayors or magistrates; paid few con¬ 
tributions; and resembled the free, imperial 
cities of Germany. It was not till after the 
termination of the civil wars, and the auspicious 
period of peace which ensued under Heniy the 
Fourth, that an alteration took place in these 
important particulars.*^ 

In their ecclesiastical polity and tenets of 
tica]p<4it)r. faith, the reformed church of France followed 
the doctrines of Calvin. Lutheranism had made 
little progress among them; and the genius of 
Calvinism, repugnant to all gradations in spiri¬ 
tual preferment, tended to maintain the prlnci- 
pies of civil equality. Provincial synods, and 
^ ' general assemblies, composed of delegates from 

the various orders, were frequently convened, 
to regulate their internal concerns, or to de- 
/ 

® Chron. Nov« toL i* p« 87. 

^ TaTanneiv p. 394 and 3959 and 
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termioe on the most important transactions of 
peace and War. In these meetings, the King 
of Navarre always presided, either in person, 
or by his representative *. As early as the year 
1555, under Henry the Second’s reign, the 
Protestants began to establish places of reli¬ 
gious worship, and to form societies for main¬ 
taining the purity of their faith. The first of 
both-kinds was made in Paris itself; an ex¬ 
ample which spread with amazing rapidity, in 
defiance of edicts and prohibitions It would 
appear, that at no period whatever of the reigns 
of Charles the Ninth and Henry the Third, was 
the exercise of their religion in private houses 
and families, altogether suspended in the metro- 
p<dis, tho’ the penalty was capital for the of¬ 
fence. ‘ 

The total numbers of the Hugonots thro’out 
France, must form matter of conjecture, radier 
than of calculation. They never probably e^t- 
ceeded two millions, even at their highest 
point; or about a ninth part of the aggregate 
population. If we were to fix on the period 
when they attained the meridian of their power 
and political strength, we should incline to date 
it, between the colloquy of Poissy in iy6i, and 
the massacre of Paris, eleven years afterwards. 
During that interval, marked by all the cala¬ 
mities of civil war and religious discord, per¬ 
secution sustained and inflamed their enthu- 

* De T1i«a, toL viii. p. 87; and toL x. p. 420 ud 4»i. 

* Art de Vcti& wL L p. 644. • Sully, toL i. p. jy. 
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CHAP, siasin. The name and aid of successive princes of 
^ ^ . the blood, the fortitude of Jane d* Albret, Queen 
If 14-. of Navarre, the resources of Coligny, and the as< 
sistance of foreign powers;—>thefe circumstances 
enabled them to dispute for pre<eminence with 
the antient superstition, and almost to subvert 
the throne itself. If the enterprize of Meaux bad 
not been frustrated by the promptitude and in-, 
trepidity of tlie Switaers, who protected the 
flight of Charles the Ninth, from that city to 
Paris; it is bard to say what barrier could have 
been affixed to the demands or inroads of the 
Protestants. How generally difiused were the 
tenets of the reformers, and how universally 
tb^ were embraced or imbibed, even in the. 
court, we may see from the Memoirs of Mar¬ 
garet of Valois. The Duke of Anjou himself, 
aftetwarda Henry the Third, who signalized bis 
eariy youth by the victories which he obtained 
over ^em, had nevertheless previously caught 
the cmitagion. ** All the court,** says Mar¬ 
garet, ** was infected with heresy;.and pecu- 
** liarly my brother of Anjou, since Kii^ of 
France, whose diildhood had not escaped the 
impression of Hugonotism. He incessantly 
<* teased me to change my religion; throwing 
** my prayer-book into the fire, and givii^ me 
** in their stead, psalms and Hugonot prayers, 
** which be compelled me to use. To ^ese 
** acts of violence, he added menaces that my 
** mother would order me to be whipped *.** 

^ dt Mui^ovitei^ fdjti P*9* 
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We may judge from the force and simplicity of c n a p. 
the Queen of Navarre’s description, how widely , 
the reformed doctrines had spiread, and how i574->. 
favorably they were received among the highest 
orders of society. The Pratestants continued 
still to be formidable under Henry the Thirds 
tho* their numbers were lessened: but after 
the accession of the King of Navarre to the 
throne of France, they began rt^idly to dimi« 
nish. The desertion of that monardi ftom their 
party, and his reconciliation to the church of 
Rome, together with the toleration granted 
them by him, tended msoDBibly to draw off all 
those individuals, who were not animated with 
fervent zeal for the maintenance of the 
formed religion. 

It appears impossible to ascertain the revenue RtrcmiK. 
of a body of men, whose contributions being in a 
great measure voluntary, became augmented or 
diminished according to the exigencies of the 
time. Their military resources were suflSciently Fokc*. 
demonstrated by the armies which they raised^ 
and by the cel^ty exhibited in their levies. 

We cannot reflect without amazement, that in 
1568, the two provinces of Dauphin6 and Lan« 
guedoc only, conducted above twenty>five thou* 
sand men to the assistance of Louis, Prince o£ 

Condi, collected with surprizing facility. They 
were equipped, armed, and provided, in the 
amplest manner. D’Acier, their commander, 

had in his own company, near two hundred gen« 

2 

* Meamm de Mktsuarite, PnU ^9, to. 

tiamcn. 
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*J74— 

1^89. 


Renewal 
of hottili- 
ties in 
i5SOf un- 
Juftifiable. 


Notwithstanding the two d^eats of* 
Jarnac and of Montcontour, sustained in the 
lowing year; the Jast of which actions cost the 
Hugonots not less than nine thousand troops i 
Coligni re-appeared in 1570, at the head of a 
new army, on the other side of France, in Bur¬ 
gundy. No efforts of equal magnitude were 
made after the death of that celebrated chief; 
because the Protestants, disunited, no longer 
acted with the same promptitude and energy. 
The King of Navarre did not succeed to Co- 
ligni’s power and influence; nor did Henry tlie 
Third betray the same sentiments towards his 
Hugdnot subjects, which had animated him as 
Duke of Anjou, when conducting the forces of 
Charles the Ninth. The edict of Poitiers, grant¬ 
ing them toleration, was his own immediate 
act **. It must be admitted that the recom¬ 
mencement of war by the Protestants in 1580, 
was a wanton and unjustifiable infraction of 
treaty, produced by the intrigues of the court 
of Nerac, where women and gallantry directed 
every measure. So sensible of this fact were 
the principal cities of the reformed religion, 
that Rochelle and several other places refused 
to join in the insurrection". Before 1588, the 
violent enthusiasm of the Hugonots bad greatly 
subsided; and they were no longer animated 
by the same spirit, which, under Charles the 
Ninth, bad rendered them invincible, and sii- 


^ Le Lab. nirCatl. vol.u. and 589. 

* De Thou. ToU^iL p«53i« ® Mtzerai# ¥oLtX* p* 
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p^rior tp defeats or massacres. The lapse of c h a p. 
time having insensibly softened the asperity of . ^ ^ 
the two great factions, had calmed their mu* 1574.- 
tual rancour. The Duke of Nevers, writing to 
jlenry the Third, ,in August, 1588, says, ** The 
** Hugmiots have spent ajl their fire, and are 
** only on the defensive. Neither cities nor 
** provinces follow them any longer. The ardor 
** of novelty is extinct, and there is in fact no* 

** thing to be feared from them. But * thei 
** * League’ is in its first vigor, and all the world 
•* is attracted to that party Towards the 
close of his reign, Henry can only be con* 
sidered as acting under the impulse of the 
Guises, who compelled him reluctantly to take 
up arms against the princes of Bourbon, as the 
leaders of the Protestants. 

The maritime force of the Hugonots, which Maritiin* 
was principally maintained and stationed at 
B.ochelle, or in the ports and islands of its vi* 
cinity, bore no small proportion to the royal 
navy of France, and ventured on various oc* 
casions, to contend with it for victory. In 
1573, the Count of Montgomery commanded 
fifty-three vessels, when he appeared off the 
harbour .of Rochelle, then closely besieged 
by the Duke of Anjou. But several of these 
were unquestionably English ships; twelve 
were laden with stores j and except two, the 
whole fleet consisted of vessels not exceeding 
sixty tons burthen. We may judge of their size, 

f tfoDoiret deNercn, toI. i. p. iss.-' 
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c H A P. V the total number of men on board; they 
ni* not exceeding eighteen hundred, of wboea 
scarcelj one thousand were sailors. The ships, 
>;S9> very ill equipped, were still worse provided with 
cannon ; and Montgomery found himself unable 
to effect the object of the expedition, or to at> 
tack the ro3ral galties anchored in the port ^ But 
four years afterwards, in 1577, the Protestants 
possessed a more considerable naval strength. 
The Prince of Cond6 then embarked on board 
their fleet, composed of seventeen upper* 
decked ships, and as many of inferior sizO, 
among which was a Spanish vessel of four hun* 
dred tons Henryks admiral, Lansac, who had 
under his command no less than sixty sail of 
different dimensions and descriptions, bad been 
pursued by Clermont d^Amboise, only a short 
time before, at the head of the Hugonot squa* 
dron, and compelled to take refuge in the Ga¬ 
ronne '. The Protestants do not seem to have 
been masters of any gallies. 

Commerce. Their commerce, as well as their marine, was 

Rochelle, almost exclusively confined to Rochelle. That 
city, advantageously situated on the shore of 
the Atlantic, and inhabited by a hardy, indus¬ 
trious race of men, accustomed to brave the 
dangers of the Bay of Biscay, enjoyed even in 
the midst of civil war, an extensive and lucra¬ 
tive trade. In 1568, they reckoned ten thou¬ 
sand foreign merchants, who visited and carried 

• D*Aub. Hist. Unir. ▼ol. iL p. 48. 

^ De Thou, toLu. p 5Z|s ai^ p.5i6o 

' Ibid* p.519* 
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on a traffic to Rochelle *. The complete indepen* chap. 
dance of the Hugonots on the crown, which may . 
be said to have taken place in the following year ; 15 74.. 
their civil and religious freedom, their mild in- j^^*^*’* 
temal government, and the spirit of naval or rtiMgtb, 
commercial enterprize which characterised the ■** 
inhabitants; — all these combined causes con¬ 
duced to render the city prosperous and opu¬ 
lent, notwithstanding the perpetual hostilities 
in which they were involved. The repulse sus¬ 
tained by the Duke of Anjou under their walls 
in 1573, at the head of a numerous army, in¬ 
flamed and exalted their courage. By means of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, they received con¬ 
siderable supplies of military and naval stores, 
for which they made returns in com and salt 
Nor did they confine themselves merely to the Natal m- 
fair advantages, derived from a commercial in- **T?"**»‘ 
tercourse with other states. They fitted out 
ships, which cruized in every direction, and 
captured numbers of trading vessels. In 1569, 
a large Venetian Carrack, valued at fifty thou¬ 
sand crowns, was attacked near the coast of 
Brittany, by the vice-admiral of the Hugonot 
fleet, and carried into Rochelle. She was con¬ 
fiscated to the use of the cause, on very insuf¬ 
ficient and slight pretences *. Some years after- Captures, 
wards, a Portugueze ship fell into their hands, 
after an obstinate engagement, near the islands 
of the Azores: she was reported to have had 

* LeLab. tor Cut. voLlL p>S 49 * 

* Ibid. ToLiiL p«5X5« MooUiiCt Comnu ToUiv. p. 344. 

^ Memtirei dt Cm. foLii p. adi* 
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c H A P« on board, a thousand pounds weight of gold 
^ in barsIt was difficult to assign any cause 

1^74 for these acts of piracy and violence, except 

*5*9- necessity or convenience. 

|^“n- We may judge how very productive were the 
naval expeditions equipped for plunder, by the 
sum derived from them to the Protestant chiefs 
or princes, in the course of only two years be« 

• tween the commencement of the third civil war 

in 1568, and its termination in 1570. The 
share appropriated to the admiralty, was one- 
tenth of all prizes: and it amounted during 
that short space of time, to above three hun¬ 
dred thousand Livres, or, more than twelve 
thousand pounds After the renewal of war in 
1574, the admiralty portion became doubled, 
and one-fifth part of all captures was assigned 
to it, for tlie support of the common cause: 
yet so considerable a diminution of profit did 
not deter, or diminish the number of private 
Crimetper- adventurers. The spirit of rapacity, and the hope 
of rapidly acquiring wealth, rather than any po- 
tnrer*.”"" litical necessity, formed the incitement to these 
enterprizes. Crimes the most revolting and 
enormous, were frequently committed by the 
Hugonot cruizers, who not only attacked indif¬ 
ferently almost all European nations, on the- 
high seas; but, threw to the waves even the 
crews of their allies, in order thereby to con¬ 
ceal their depredations. This fact, however . 


* De Thou, vol. vii. p. >67. * La Noue, p. 69;. 
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atrocious, is not to be controVefted, as we de> c h a A 
rive it from their own writers. * . 1*^- j 

- In an age like the present, distinguished rather 1574—* 
bj indifference, than by zeal, in matters of reli- 
gion, we cannot easily expand our minds to con* ranee* anil 
ceive the degree of enmity and intolerance, which 
characterized the period under our consideration. 

It rose to such a height, that when exacerbated 
by civil war, it overbore and extinguished eveiy 
sentiment of private affection, or of general hu¬ 
manity. Repressed in some measure, by the vu 
'gorous administration of Francis the First, and 
of Henry the Second j it burst all limits under 
the three succeeding princes, and converted the 
kingdom into a vast burying.ground. Montluc Montho. 
does not scruple to acquaint us, that alter hav* 
ing agreed to admit the garrison of a besieged 
town in Gascony, to capitulate on articles, he 
privately sent an emissary to enjoin his troops to 
break into the place while the terms were adjust¬ 
ing, and to put every inhabitant to the sword. 

The order was executed in its utmost rigor \ ** I 
** can assert with truth,” says he, ** that there 
** is not a commander of the King in all France, 

** who has dispatched more Hugonots by the 
** knife, or by the baiter, than myself*.” When Camage of 
Wounded at the storm of Rabasteins, a little place 
in the province of Bigorre, conceiving himself 
«ear his end, his only concern, appears to have 
been, not to allow a single person to escape the 

/ 

* LaNoue* {>.696. 

y MoDtluCf Comm. toI. iv« p* 

* Montluci vol. iv« p. zax. 
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general, carnage; and he issued peremptory di» 
rections for the purpose. Even the women 
were not spared; and the Catholic soldiery pre¬ 
cipitated fifty or sixty of the inhabitants from a 
tower, as matter of amusement *. One of the 
most atrocioua conspiracies ever conceived by 
bigotry, and undertaken by ambition under the 
cloak of religion, was that of Philip the Second- 
King of Spain, in concert with the Guises, 
ag^nst Jane d’AIbret, Queen of Navarre. - It 
was planned in 1565, and only failed in its exe¬ 
cution, by the imprudence of one of the inferior 
agents. The intention was no other,* than to 
seize on a sovereign princess^ of irreproachable 
manners, allied to the royal blood of France, 
in the midst oi her court, and in a time of pro¬ 
found peace, in order to deliver her over to the 
Inquisition. The pretext for an enterprize so 
flagitious, was the Queen’s attachment to he¬ 
resy; a crime of sufficient magnitude to justify 
any attempt, howevef perfidious or cruel, in 
the opinion of zealous Catholics. Every detail 
of this abominable and extraordinary transac¬ 
tion, is to be found in Villeroy. ** . 

Even minds naturally Susceptible of the most 
beneficent sentiments towards mankind, became 
obdurate towards their own countrymen,-when 
of a different persuasion in religion. Louis^ 
Duke of Montpensier, a prince otherwise of a 
mild and generous character, who. commanded 


* Montlucs ToU ir. p. 
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the royal armies in Poitou, under Charles the c ha P. 
Ninth, and" Henry the Third; was accustomed , ^ ^ 
to put to death by a summary process, eveiy 074-- 
prisoner accused of adherence to the Protestant 
doctrines, or to deliver them over to the brutal 
violence of his soldiers. When men were brought 
before him; ** Friend,” said he, ** you are a 
** Hugonot; I recommend you to Monneur 
** Babelot.** This instrument of his cruelty, 
was no other than a* monk of the Franciscan 
order, who acted the part of judge and of exe-> 
cutioner. They were no sooner interrogated, 
than condemned and massacred. The women, 
were commonly reserved for the savage em« 
braces of his Guidon, or standard-bearer. Far 
from exciting horror or indignation, these bar¬ 
barities served only for subject of conversation, 
and of indecent raillery, among the ladies of 
the court, and at the tables of the great. * 

John de Champagne, a nobleman of the same Otker m* 
period, when residing at his castle of Pescheseul, 
on the river Sartre, used to throw ail the Pro¬ 
testants who fell into his possession, into the 
stream. He accompanied it with an insulting 
piece of buffoonery, as performing an act of 
festivity, rather than a deliberate murder; nor 
did the laws take any cognizance of such atro¬ 
cious crimesThe Chevalier d*Aumale, one 
of the princes of Lorrain, distin^ished for the 
ferocity and brutality of his manners, violated 

^ Brantome^ yoLm* Cap. Fran. p. aSo—aSi. D’Aub. vol.i* 

Hitt. Univ. p. 

^ JLe Lab. lur Cast toI. ii. p.4Sa. 
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CHAP, even the sanctity of places of public wortiiip; 
^ . and tho' himself a zealous professor of the 

XS74— Romish faith, committed every specks of wan* 
ton debauch, or deliberate cruelty, in the Ca> 
CroeitiM tholic churches. Nuns, and women of condition, 
•‘**’^*^ were despoiled of their honor, before the high 
altar, to the foot of which they were dragged by 
the hair, in presence of their husbands, fathers, 
and nearest relatives *. But, it is in the writings 
of Theodore Agrippa d* Aubign4, that we find tire 
most accurate information upon a point, which 
so forcibly delineates the temper and spirit of 
the age. He is entitled to the greater credit^ 
because, being himself a zealous Hugonot, be 
is nevertheless far from concealing the outrages 
committed by his own associates, though he 
attempts to justify, or to palliate them, on the 
tk.Poat. principle of retribution. St. Pont, a Catholic, 
commanding at Macon in Burgundy in 1563, 
usually ordered a certain number of Protestants 
to be thrown from the bridge into the river 
Soane, by way of pastime, after the banquets 
with which he regaled the ladies of the place 
We cannot peruse without disgust, as well as 
horror, the enormities committed at Tours, and 
■ at Orange, by the royal troops *. Even Coligni 
himself, however naturally beneficent and mild, 
was propelled by the sanguinary spirit of the 
times, to permit, or to authorize, acts of wan> 
ton severity. Retaliation or vengeance, seemed 


• toyre Bfaiip. wj. 12. p. 333, 334. 

• ly Aub. Hist, Uoir. vd. i. p. 145 
^ Ibid. p.JSosnd 14A 
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to palliate the^ executions, which became c h A p» 
unhappily necessary, in order to impose some , ^ 

restraint on minds inflamed by religious ani- 1574-. 
mosity, to a pitch of mutual frenzy. i 5 t 9 * 

In October, 1562, twelve monks of the order Monkf put 
of St. Francis, at Chateau Vilain, having been *® 


accused of massacring the sick or wounded 
Protestants of the army, Coligni caused them 
to be immediately hanged. Two of their own. 
confraternity voluntarily offered to become the. 
executioners of the others. Ropes were deli- 
vered to both, for the purpose; and as an ex¬ 
periment of their respective capacity to per¬ 
form the office of a hangman, one was ordered 
* to dispatch the other. It itiSbrded a cruel pas^ 
time to the spectators, to witness the efforts 
ef these uhfortunate nien to obtain the prefer-' 
CBice. ** Never',** says D*AifoigD^7 ** did the 
^ Retiarii, Laquearii, or Mirmillones of aUti^ 
^ qnity, display before the Romans in the Am* 
** phitheatre, more address in vanquishing eaoU 
otb^, than did these Cordeliers. One of 
** them having at length dextronsly contrived 
** to strangle his companion, put to death idl 
** the survivors.** He was afterwards retained 
by the Hogonots, as executioner to the army, 
a^ grew very expert in his profession \ The 
pre-eminence ki critelty of eveiy species, wns 
notwithstanding ceded by the universal testi- 
inopy of his eontempmwes, to the Baron deS 
Adrets, who long rendered his name proverbial 

CttttuSom de Saucy, p. 49a, 493, aid p> * 
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c H A P. for barbarity, in the provinces along the Rhone, 

■ where he was at the head of the Hugonot 
forces *. His ordinary mode of dispatching the 
*58»* victims of his fury or enmity, was by preci¬ 
pitating them foom a tower, and dashing them 
in pieces; a spectacle in which he took % 
Aaacdoit savage delight. He was however not inacces- 
sible to pity, nor insensible to wit. Having 
ordered after his dinder, thirty prisoners taken 
at Montbrison, whom he bad purposely re¬ 
served, to precipitate themselves from the edge 
of the mountain; one of them, terrified, and 
unable to take the leap, stopt short on the ex¬ 
treme verge. ** How !** exclaimed Des Adrets, 
** you take twice to do it ?** ** Sir,” replied 
the soldier, ** I will give you ten times, in 
** which to perform it.** Charmed with an 
answer which disjdayed so much pleasantry and 
eelf-possesuon, in a moment of such peril, he 
immediately pardoned the man, and exempted 
him from the fate of his companions. “ 

Sewritit* Frotb the determination of outdoing his ene- 
mies in cruelty, and of thus compelling them to 
unAy . cariy on war with more humanity, Des Adrets 
caused the hand and foot of three hundred Ca¬ 
tholic gentlemen to be cut ofl^ and sent them 
in that condition, on carts, to the royal camp. 
The expedient, terrible as it was, did not iail 
to produce the intended effect”. Such was the 
ferocity and spirit of persecution, that it per* 

* RnoiouM, wLu. Cap. Fiaa. p. aaS—MS. 

■ D* A a W g »t , Hilt. Vnir. mLL p. <47. 

• Aid. p. IJ5. 
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' Taded every rank and order of society* The chap. 
Princess, wife of Louis, Prince of Cond6, and . ^ 

her eldest son, were in the most imminent dan> 1574— 
ger of being stoned to death by the peasants ^** 9 ’ 
of a little village in the neighbourhood of Or¬ 
leans, for the sole crime of heresy Obedience ObGvko 
to the laws and the sovereign, were super- 
seded by tbe mutual detestation and antipathy 
of the two reli^^ons. When Rapin, a Hugo- 
not gentleman, arrived at Thoulouse in 1568, 

' charged with dispatches from the King, and from 
the Prince, of Cond 6 , announcing the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty of peace between the Crown 
and the Frdtestants $ the magistrates and people 
instantly caused him to be executed without 
form of justice In the short interval which MutMnp. 
elapsed between that treaty and the renewal of 
war, a period not exceeding six montha, more 
than ten thousand Hugonots were massacred in 
various parts of France **. The Bishop of Ne- 
vers, deputed by the Prince of CoDd 6 , in 1553, 
on a mission to the Emperor Ferdinand the 
First; did not hesitate to assert in his harangue, 
pronounced before the Diet assembled at Frank¬ 
fort, that in tbe space of maly four months pre¬ 
ceding tbe assumption of arms, thirty thousand 
persons professing the reformed religion, were 
put to ^th by the populace, thro*out the 
kingdom.' 

^ lyAiib. Ifift. Univ. toL L pu 134. 

* Braotomes toI. iii. Cap. Fran. p. ipx* La Nou^ p. 699* 

^ D*Aub. Hiit. Untr. yiLL p. 

' Le Lab. nir Cast. toLiL p. 35. 
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CH AP. Bven tke nost profound submission to th« 
■ ^ laws {(od magistrates, could not secure protect 
i574_ tioa, nor preserve from violence. In i573> 
VI eight hundred Protestants, who in ebedienee to 
the injunction of the Governor of Lyons, bad 
voluntarily allowed themselves to be disarmed 
and confined, pn receiving his assurance safe¬ 
ty ; were massacred within, an hour afterwards, 
by the Catholics. At Rouen, a still more enor*> 
mous violation of faith was committed. More 
than eighteen huiulred Hugonots who bad quit¬ 
ted the city, having returned to tbeir houses,, 
upon promise of security given in the King’s 
name, were indiscriminately sacrificed to the 
implacable animosity of enemies. These 
fhcts wm!e so notorious and so incontestable, tbat> 
the. deputies of. Henry, Prince of Condd, who> 
were sent in 1575, to negeciate. a peace with 
Henry the Tliir(L soon after his accession, did' 
not hesitate to state them in the most fordtde. 
language. Neither the King, nor CaRierine of 
Medicis, attempted to controvert or deny the - 
assertioas. They only tried to diminish their 
enormity, by accusing the Hugonots of simi¬ 
lar acta of perfidy or vengeance'. In the re¬ 
view of this sanguinary and fiscocious period,- 
We are perpetually reminded of the' scenes 
of devastation and slaughter, which have been 
again performed on the same theatre, .by a sa*. 
vage populace, since the Revolution-of 1789. 
But the acts of D’Aumele, of St. Bont^ or of Dds 

• Mtraoxus de Nevers^ voLi. p*33S^34X* 
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however cruel, are lost in the cont^r CK a p< 
plation of the indlacriminate massacres, con- . ^ 

flagrations and carnage committed by Le Bon r;74— 
at Arras, -by Carrier at Nantes, and above all *^^ 9 * 
by CoUot d’Herbois at Lycws, between 1795 
and 1795* Even the massacre of Paris itself 
originated in mistaken principles of religious 
zeal and intoleranee; while the murders of the 
» Septembrizeurs” in 1792, and the ** execu¬ 
tions en masse” of Robeqpierre, were deliberate 
crimes of ftroctous calctdation, such aa only 
monsters like Caracallt^ or Maximin the Tbnu 
eiao» would have enjoined and perpetrated. The 
French people were alike in both pmioda, which 
present the same images to the mind, tho* with 
aggravated featnres of horror and disgust, whoi 
they are contemplated in an age of refinement. 

Un^ the lest princes of Valois, it became cri. 
minaL only to lean towards toleration. The 
great Chancellov THopitat, known tnlameiit the 
sanguinary maxhnsof Charles the Ninths and to 
deplore tim massacre of St. Bartholiemcw, was in- 
^antly msisked out fm* destruction. The guards 
of Cathenne of Mediois could acarc^y protect 
him from, bmi^ torn in piecea by an enraged 
tmd ittdous multitude, who thimted for hia lilb) 
though passed in the exemplary discharge of 
every public duty, and every domestic virtue 
Sonm- years; earlier, during the progress made 
tty tlm court through die aoutbem pnoviarces-of 
France, it had become necessaiy to give him a 

* Ttad dc voLL EclauxSwemeiti^ p.7»aiid 7j. 
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gatrd, in order to eecure faiin from outrage, mi 
account of bis oeowed dishidinatioii to violent 
measures in matters of religioii. * 

When we consider how generally diffiised 
was this intolerant spirit, we may perhaps in* 
dine to attribute to its influence, more riian 
to any other cause, the edamiries which mark 
the period. Neither the machinations of Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis, the ferocity of Chm'les 
the Ninth, nor the ambition and revenge of 
the Guises, could have produced the massacre 
of Paris, if all the materials had not been 
previously disposed for the purpose. It is 
more to the age, than to any individuals, 
however elevated or profligate, that we ought 
to look, for the explication of that memorable 
and unparalleled eventTo shed the blood 
of Heretics, was then esteemed meritorious. 
Marshal Tavannes, who ftirly avows in his 
Memoirs, that he advised the massacre, and 
who justifies it on prindples of necessity and 
policy, died in the following year, at in ad¬ 
vanced period of liie. He met the approaches 
of dissolution, with composure; exhibited marks 
of unfeigned piety; ordered his sons to restore 
to the crown, without touching the revenues, 
an wbbey. which he possessed; and made con¬ 
fession of all his sins without reserve. But he 
did not include in the list, Ijis advice to put to 
the sword two thousand Protestants who had 


B BrantooMa ▼oLlv. Cap.Fnui. p.xoo» lOZ* 

* TraA de THop. toLu Sc]airdwement% p# 67-*-69e 
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repaired to Paris, on the faith of the royal pro* chap. 
tectlon, because he felt neither remorse, nor ni. 
condemnation for the actSuch was the spirit 
and mode of thinking in that century, and the i5<9« 
perversion of the human mind on religious 
concerns. > A degree of enthusiasm which sus* 
pended and extinguished all the ordinary mo- 
tives to human action, while it swallowed 
up even ambition, natural affection, and self- 
interest, pervaded the minds of men^ on reli¬ 
gious matters. A thousand proofs of it occur 
in the writings of the period under our review. 

The Duke of Nevers says in his Memoirs, that 
he cmnsidered a war against Heretics and Hu- 
gonots, as a Crusade to which every man was 
bound to subscribe his private fortune. - He 
gave the best proof (ff his sincerity, by lendihg 
immense sums to Henry the Third, in order to 
pay his forces, at various times, when employed 
to reduce, or to exterminate the Protestants. 

All his writings, and the tenor of his whole life, 
evince that the Duke of Nevers was a man of 
scrupulous honor, unshaken loyalty in an age 
of universal faction, and of real piety. He was 
carried away by the persecuting spirit of the 
time in which he lived. * 

The Cardinal of Bourbon, a prelate mild and 
humane in his own nature, but superstitious 
and intiderant, ^clared in a council bdd at 
Blms, in February ijyy, . where Henry , the 

f Tavuiiiess p«4iS—4iOsaiid 470. 

* MciDoin dt Ntyen^ voU i* p< i7o» tyi. 
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CHAP. Third was present, that not even a tenporaiy- 
^ toleration ought on any pretence to be granted 

__to the Hngonots. ** 1 have,'* said he, ** more 

i|Ss< (« interest in the preservation of that body of 
** men, than any other individual, since iny 
** two nephews are engaged in their quarrel; 
but 1 would myself become their executioner, 
Hwahc. « if they are Heretics*." Montluc, notwith¬ 
standing the cruelties which he ordered or per¬ 
petrated against the Protestants, was not des> 
titnte of principles of devotion towards the 
Supreme Being, as is evident from all his writ¬ 
ings. He r^arded himadf as no other than 
an execntioner of the divine vengeance, like 
Mosea os Joshua, enga^^ in a holy vocatkm, 
when potting to the sword, persons convicU 
Bis emhu. ed of heresy. ** I have never," says he, ** been 
** in any action, that 1 have not invoked the 
* aid of the Deity ^ and 1 have not passed a 
** day in my whole life, without having pray ed 
** to him, and (fomanded Ins forgiveness"." 
The pnyer which he subjoin^ as that pedtion 
which ih»m his earlwsl entrance on a military 
. life, he bad been accnstomed to ofier to God, 
isaucb as Ifarcus Aaretins, or Socrates^ might 
have dictated and approved. The ctonchision 
Si axially snUime a^ resigned: I ask not 
w fer life} fori desire only that which pleases 
** thee- -Thy wiU be done: 1 sulmiit all to tl^ 
^ divine goodness *." It is in these contradict 

• HcoMirM de Weverif toLi. 

S lloBt toc, Tal.(T. ‘ Ibid, pr33a. 
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tiotis and inconsistencies, that we see fully de* chap. 
pictured the character of the age, where super** . ^ 

stition and intolerance were perpetually blended, 1574.^ 
and whose union was so productive of scenes 
of destruction. 

It is notwithstanding, matter of pleasing re» 
flexion to all who desire to contemplate human 
nature in an amiable or an elevated point of nnce. 
view, to know that even in a time so sanguinary, 
there were not wanting some enlarged and be^ 
neficent spirits, occupied in tempering the rage 
of religious discord. Every page of the works L’Hopk*!, 
of L*Hopital, breathes conciliation and forgive¬ 
ness to his iellow men. He was not satisfied 
with lamenting and condemning the violent 
measures of the cabinet of Charles the Ninth: 
he opposed them with steady, though inefiec- 
tual firmness. His epistle to the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, written in 1562; and the letter ad¬ 
dressed by him to Du Ferri^r, the French em¬ 
bassador at Venice, in 1568; are two of the 
most enlightened and masterly productions of 
any period. They inculcate universal charity 
and tolerationIt would have been happy 
for mankind, if maxims so benign had not been 
obliterated and rejected, in the frenzy of per¬ 
secution. 

Castelnau, whose valuable Memoirs terminate CMtdnm. 
with the peace concluded between the Crown 
and the Protestants in 1570, finishes by thus 
apostrophizing his son; ** Thou mayst judge 

f Trad, dc lUop. Tol. H. Epiew, p. ud p.X9i—soa. 
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e H A F. ** by what is here related, that the spirituid 
^ ^ ■ • sword, which is the good example of the 
1574— ** clergy, charity, exhortation, and other good 
«« works, are more necessary to extinguish he- 
** resies, and to bring back into the right path 
** those who have wandered out of it,, than that 
** which sheds the blood of our neighbours f 
** more particularly when the disease has at- 
** tained to such a height, that in proportion 
** as we attempt to cure it by volent remedies, 
** we only irritate the disorder*. The speech 
of Paul de Foix, Archbishop of Toulouse, pro¬ 
nounced in the cabinet and council of Henry 
the Third, on that prince’s return from Poland 
in 1574, strenuously advising measures of lenity 
and toleration towards the Protestants, is full 
the same expanded and comprehenrive senti¬ 
ments. They were enforced by De Thou, First 
President of the Parliament of Paris, and by 
Harlay, his successor in that oflSce. But, Henry, 
equally for his own misfortune, and the cala-. 
mity of his subjects, was incapable of perceiv¬ 
ing their beneficial tendency.' 
l>ainTiiie. Even Marshal Damville, son to the Great 
Constable Montmorenci, and who subsequently 
attained, himself, to the same high dignity, 
though, as we may presume, an unlettered sol¬ 
dier, more inured to the hardships of a military 
life, than competent to judge of scholastic and 
theological disputes yet felt the necessity of 


* Castel. Memoirest Tol.i p« a66. 
^ De Thouy Tol. viL p*Z37»>—14^ 
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toleraUon. Experience and reflexion supplied chap. 
in him, the \rant eitlier of natural expansion of . ^ 

mind, or native benevolence of disposition. jsi4r— 
When the deputies of the' states of Languedoc <589* 
waited on him at Montpelier, in 1577, to ac¬ 
quaint him with their determination of renevring 
the war against the Protestants; be replied, that 
** the .past calamities sufficiently demonstrated, 

*' hew much it belonged to God alone to dis- 
** pense faith, which cannot be the work of any 
** earthly power; that he could not enough ex- 
** press his astonishment, at the resumption of 
*« projects so fatal; and that all mankind must 
** be convinced of the necessity of permitting 
** the exercise of the two religions, as the only 
** means of preserving, or of perpetuating inter- 
“ nal peace.”* 

Henry, King of Navarre, exhibited a shining 
example of toleration, previous, as well as sub- 
eequent to his ascending the throne of France. 

In 1576,. after his flight from Paris, and the 
renunciation which he then made of the Catho¬ 
lic religion; far from attempting to force the 
consciences of those who adhered to it, he ex¬ 
erted all his endeavours, not without success, 
to obtain for them the freedom of worship 
in the city of Rochelle itself, the asylum of the 
Hugonot faith and doctrines. At his request, 
a chapel was permitted to be appropriated 
the celebration of mass; and his conduct in a. 
point of such importance and delicacy, acquired 

^ Dt TkoQ, toL viL p. 478 and 479. 
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CHAP, him in no small degree, the general esteem and" 
^ . affection^ Irt all his subsequent actions, we 
1574—. trace the same enlargement of mind. The se- 
*5*9* verity on religious concerns, which, if we may 
believe the testimony of Margaret of Valois his 
wife, he exercised towards her at Pau, the capi> 
tal of Bearn, during her residence in that city ^ 
seems to have arisen more from private resent¬ 
ment, than from a spirit of persecutionWhen- 
he over>ran'Poitou in 1589, and made himself 
master of a number of places in the province, he 
contented himself with restoring to the Protes¬ 
tants, their civil and religious liberty, as granted 
them by the royal edicts; without attempting 
- to molest, or in any shape to persecute the 
Catholics^. Even though we should attribute 
wholly to policy, a system so replete with bene¬ 
fit to the state, we diminish little of its intrinsic 
merit. The prosperity and repose which dis¬ 
tinguished the last twelve years of the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, and which rendered the pe¬ 
riod one of the happiest in the annals of the 
French monarchy, were eminently due to the 
benign influence of the maxims of toleration 
embraced by that 'illustrious prince. 

Ccmditioii It is requisite for the completion of the na- 
^ tional picture before us, to trace with some 
tin degree of accuracy, the condition and resources 
^^®**”"** of the King of Navarre, previous to his ele^'a- 

* Davila, p.457. • Memoires de Marg. p. 171—174; 

* De Tbou, V0I..X. p. jSj, Chron. Nov. vol. i. p. 164. 
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4 ion to the throne of France. He may be con. chap. 
sidered as the most interesting character of the . 

period; and'when we reflect, that after having 1574_ 

rescued the country from an abys^of Calamities, ^'^9* 
he founded a new race of monarah's; nopor. 
tion of his life can be matter of indifierence, 
in the general delineation of the age and time. 

During more than three years immediately fol* Hit captl. 
lowing the massacre of Paris, he remained a 
captive in the court of the two successive kings, 
his brothers-in-law; deprived of power, watched 
with jealous circumspection, compelled to pro. 
fess a religion in which he did not believe, and 
scarcely exempt from perpetual, as well as immi. 
nent danger of his life. It is an incontestable Danger, 
fact, that Charles the Ninth consulted Philip the 
Second, in 1574, upon the measure of putting to 
death his own brother Francis, Duke of Alen- 
son, and the King of Navarre*. Charles could 
not better address himself on such a subject, than 
to a prince justly suspected of having accele¬ 
rated, a few years preceding, the end of his only 
son Don Carlos. If Margaret of Valois, Queen 
of Navarre, had produced a male heir, the re. • 
solution was already taken to dispatch her hus. 
band". Although he escaped from so many'state of de. 
personal dangers, he was reduced to the lowest p™”***'^ 
point of political depression and insignificance. 
Catherine of Medicis compelled him, from his 

' Depodtioa de Cooonw, in Le Lab. lur Cait. ToI.iL p. 
and p* 366. ^ 

Deposition dii Roi deNav^ in Lt Lab. sur Cast. vol. ii. p. 361. 
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CHAP, prison in the Louvre, to issue an edict, proh'I* 
^ biting in all the territories of his obedience, 
1^74— the exercise ef any other worship except the 
1J89. Catholic ■» His subjects, encouraged by the 
court of IVnce, and no longer controlled by 
the presence of a nuister, threw off all subjec¬ 
tion or obedience °. Insulted, or duped by the 
Duke of Guise, who abusing his confidence, 
betrayed him to Henry the Third; he was ocm- 
sidered as incapable of producing any disturb¬ 
ance, and he sunk into oblivion Immersed 
in pursuits of gallantry natural to his age, 
which Catherine of Medicis artfully encouraged, 
in order to reconcile him to his captivity, he 
excited no apprehension Hia emancipation 
from confinement, became the first moment of 
his political existence. During above thirteen 
years which elapsed between his escape from 
Paris, and the interview of Plessiz les Tours 
in 1589, he underwent the severest trials of his 
Exile, xnd fortitude and principles. Exiled to the distant 
province of Gascony; proscribed by the King, 
bis brothe^in-law; persecuted by the powerful 
faction of ** the League j” declared by the 
States General, unworthy to succeed to the 
crown; excommunicated by the Romish pon¬ 
tiffs; attacked by the armies of Henry the 
Third; and dishonored, as well as betrayed by 
his own wife, who proved not only false to his 

” Hist, de Marg. de VaL p. J17* 

• Deposition du Roi dc Ntv. in Lc Lab. vol. ii. p 363. 

P Memoires pour ser. a I’Hist. de Fr. p. 26. D’Aub. Hist* Um?k 
rol.L p* 186 and 187. 

^ Espiit de la Lieue^ vol. ii. p. 16a. 
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bed, but engaged in enterprizes against his dig* chap. 
nity and repose; he vanquished these numerous . ^ 

assailants, and sustained the throne vrhich he i574_ 
vas destined to ascend, when it appeared on 1589. 
the point of being subverted by a powerful and 
triumphant faction. 

The King of Navarre possessed little more Hi* domi. 
fii royalty, except the title and external honors. 

The antient kingdom of that name, extending 
from the confines of France, south to the banks 
of the Ebro, of which country Pampeluna was 
the capital, had long been swallowed up and in¬ 
corporated with the Spanish monarchy. A small 
portion of the Lower Navarre, together with 
the principality of Beam, situate to the north 
of the Pyrenees, constituted the whole extent of 
Jiis contracted dominions. Ferdinand the Ca¬ 
tholic, soon after the commencement of the six¬ 
teenth century, had usurped and retained the 
fax greater part of the original kingdom of Na¬ 
varre. The duchy Albret in Gascony, which 
he inherited from his great grandfather John 
d’Albret; and that of Vendome, bis patrimo¬ 
nial establishment as a prince of the blood of 
France; formed no inconsiderable addition to 
his maternal inheritance. In right of his Queen, patrimony. 
Margaret of Valois, he likewise, exercised the 
supreme authority in the two provinces of the 
Agenois and the Quercy, situate along the 
Garonne, in a beautiful portion of the king¬ 
dom, which had been ceded to that princess 
on ber marriage, with every royal prerogative 

* De Then, wl. |^. 375. 
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G H A P. The nominid title of governor of Ouienne; 

HI* vrhich he retained, was wholly destitute of poli* 
fical power or influence, aor would Bourdeaux, 
the capital, ever admit him to enter within its 

Sorereign- walls*. Limited nevertheless as were the terri. 
tories of the King of Navarre, his rights of so* 
vereignty remained incontestable and acknow¬ 
ledged. They derived from Catherine de Foix, 
last princess of that house, expelled by Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic. Jane, his mother, did not 
hesitate in 1569, to cause St. Colombe, Favas^ 
Pordiac, and several other gentlemen taken in 
arms gainst her, to be executed as traitors; 
they being her natural-born subjects, and of 
course guilty of high treason.' 

Revenues. The aggregate amount of the King of Na- 
varre*8 revenues, arising from all the sources 
above enumerated, roust be esteemed very 
inadequate to the support of his dignity. It 
appears that in 1573, after the accession made 
to them by the marriage portion of Margaret, 
they did not exceed, when the necessary charges 
were deducted, the clear sum of one hundred 
and forty thousand Livres, or, about six thou* 
sand pounds Sterling; while the annual expence 
of his household and establishment rose to 
double the sum In the preceding year, when 
he arrived at Paris previous to his nuptials, he 
was accompanied by eight hundred noblemen 
. and gentlemen, all clad in mourning for Jane, 


• De Thoua Tol. tIL p* 436 and 

* Memolres de Cast* voI»L p. 250. 
^ Le Lab. tor Caiu voLii* p. 777. 
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Queen of Navarre*. His pecuniary difficulties chap. 
■were in feet such, as to render it impossible for . ^ . 
bim either to maintain the decent splendor of 1574— 
his court, or to reward the services of his fol- 
lowers and servants. He supplied however the 
deficiency in a great degree, by the affiibility, 
frankness, and amenity of his manners. When 
the Duke of Epernon was sent by Henry the 
Third in 1584, for the purpose of exhorting him 
to a change of religion; the favorite far ex* 
ceeded the King of Navarre, in the pomp of his 
retinue, and the grandeur of his attendants 
** The whole court of Nerac could not have 
** furnished forty thousand Livres,’* says Sul* 

**■ ly, in 1586, at my arrival*.” In his way 
thither, he declares that be supped with the 
Prince of Cond 4 , at St. John d*Angely, who was 
served in wooden platters*. His illustrious 
descendant who has taken refuge among us, 
in whom survives the courage and the con* 
stahcy.of his great ancestors; may therefore 
reflect with some satisfaction, that even in Eng* 
land, after the expulsion of the house of Bour¬ 
bon from the French throne, he is not reduced 
to extremities as great, as those which were en¬ 
dured by Henry, Prince of Cond6, while still 
resident in France, and with no remote pros¬ 
pect of succeeding to the crown. It appears, 
that the largest pecuniary appointments given • 

4 o any person in the court of Navarre, were 

^ Mdnoiret de Margue> p. 29* T Vie d’Epernoiis roL L 

; * About teventeea buodr^ pounds. Sull]f> voL i. p. 45* 

^ Ibid, p.44* 
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CHAP, those enjoyed by Sully, in his double 
^ j of counsellor of state, and chamberlain. They 
amounted together, only to the annual sum of 
two thousand Livres, or about ninety , pounds 
sterling. ^ 

MiGtaiy A Sovereign so limited in his revenues, could 
force. maintain a very slender military force. He may 
be said indeed, not to have had any r^ular 
troops ranged under the standard, and only to 
have composed a hasty assemblage of iU^discio 
plined vassals or retainers, when pressed by the 
exigency of bis affiiirs. His weakness was such, 
that in 1577, during the war which he main* 
tained against Henry the Third, he found him¬ 
self incapable of forming any army; and he was 
repulsed before the inconsiderable town of Mar* 
mande in Guienne, with loss and disgrace, tho* 
he was present in person, at the head of all the 
cavalry and infantry in his power to assemble. 
Such was his deficiency in eveiy article requisite 
for a campaign, or for a siege, that his whole field 
equipage consisted in one large cannon, and 
two small pieces of artillery In the ensuing 
rupture of 1580, he betrayed still more evident 
marks of his inability to maintain a contest of du- 
simdcr re. ration, against the crown of France. Destitute . 
•ource*. money and of troops, he was reduced to fly 
before Biron, who commanded the royal forces. 
The King of Navarre, shut up in the town of 
Nerac, with only about four hundred horse* 


Memeirft de.Siilly» voLi. p.414# 

^ Sully> voL i. p. z6> aiKl p. xg« Mezerai> T9L ix» p. 191* 
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menj, of whom the far greater number were in c h ap. 
the service of the Count de ia Rochefoucault; . ^ 

beheld the enemy advance up to the gates, and 
toke post with four thousand foot, and six hun> *^9. 
ilred cavalry, in the vineyards adjoining the 
city. He might no doubt have been compelled the royal 
to surrender at discretion, and have been after* 
wards carried prisoner to Paris. But Biron did 
not think proper to pursue hiA«dvantages; nor 
is it probable that at any perM of bis reign, 

Henry the Third could bMre desired or ap¬ 
proved the entire destructaon of the first prince 
of the blood.' 

The largest body of forces which the King of Hu num- 
Navarre seems ever to have commanded, be- 
fore his accession to the crown of France, was 
At Coutras, in 1587, where they amounted to 
four thousand foot, and two thousand five hun¬ 
dred horse: but he was only the general of these 
troops; and far from being able to retain them 
after his victory, they immediately disbanded, or 
followed their respective leaders *. At the a(> 
commodation which took place between him and 
his brother-indaw, Henry the Third, concluded 
at Tours in 1589, it was stipulated that be 
should maintain at his own expence, two thou¬ 
sand infantry, and twelve hundred cavalry, to act 
against ** tho League *.** E^rnon conducted a 
much more considerable force, levied and armed 
by himself, to the assistance of his master*. Wa 

^ Memoirest d*Aub. Remarqaess p* ax4* Mezerat» to|. tx« p. aad* 

^ DtTlious voi. ju p.X9« Mezerais voL is. p* 

^ De Thoiis Tol. X. p. 590. 

. < Vie d’Bpernefu toI L p. aea# 
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know however with certainty, from the testi* 
niony of Du Plessis Mornay, who negotiated 
the treaty between the two sovereigns, that the 
King of Navarre was then at the head of five 
thousand infantry; besides five hundred gentle¬ 
men, and as many more Harquebussiers, well 
mounted, in the finest condition. Mornay even 
engaged, if orders for the purpose were issued 
by Henry the Third, that this body of troops 
should be doubled in less than - two months. 
But the Hugonot |>Brty, of which the King of 
Navarre was only the chief, furnished the re¬ 
sources for levying, and maintaining them when 
in the field. He was wholly unable, from his 
own revenues or dominions, to support so heavy 
a charge." 

Notwitlistanding the poverty and distresses 
of the King of Navarre, his court was crouded, 
gay, and voluptuous. It was someUmes held 
at the castle of Pau, on the river Gave, in 
the principality of Beam; but more frequently 
at Nerac, the capital of the Duchy of Albret* 
At every period, but particularly when Mar¬ 
garet, Queen of Navarre, was there present^ 
gallantry, diversions, and festivities of every 
kind, rendered it in some measure magnifi¬ 
cent. Tlie picture which she draws of it in 
1579 and 1580, is lively, as well as coloured 
with animation. “ We passed,” says she, ‘‘ the 
«* greater part of our time at Nerac, where 
** the court was so brilliant, that we did 

not envy that of France.*' — ** There was 

Vie de Du PIes>ij Mornay. A L«de, 1647. P* 1 * 9 * 
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■* iK^ any thing to regret, except that the chap.; 
** greater part of the nobility and gentlemen . ^ ^ 

were Hugonots: but, of the diderence of 1574_ 

** religious sentiment, no mention was made; 

** the King my husband, and bis sister, going 
** to their dev<M:ions, while 1 and my train went 
** to hear Mass, in a chapel, in the park. When 
** the service was ended, we assembled again 
** in a garden, embellished with avenues of 
«* laurels and cypress, that bordered the river. 

V In the afternoon and evening, a ball was per- 
** formed.** She owns, that, far from impo¬ 
sing any restraint on the irregularities of the 
King of iNavarre, she on the contrary aided, 
facilitated, and concealed his amours.* 

Abandoned to the most shameful excesses, Margam 
and relying for impunity, on her descent from 
the royal blood of France, Margaret narrowly 
escaped expiatii^ her infidelities, by an igno-i 
minious death. Despised by her brother Henry 
the Third, and become odious to her husband} 
after having been driven with ignominy and 
disgrace from the court of Paris, she only owed 
her life to the clemency and humanity of the 
King of Navarre'^. He himself, attached at that 
time to the Countess of Guiche, was disposed 
to have made every sacrifice to his passion, 
and even to have legitimated bis connexion , . , 

with her by marriage, if be bad not been pre* 

Hist* de Marg. p« 313* Mexnoires deMaig* p. z;d* 177* 

^ D’Aub. Memoiresy p. Z05. Lettert du Roi de Nat. in the 
CEunet de Voluiif> vbL x. p#a36 and 137. 
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-CHAP, vented by the firm and generous exhortations^ 
^ . of D’Aubign6 *. The rough, but, salutary re- 

SS74— monstrances of Sully, at a subsequent period of 
* 5 > 9 * his life, proved alike effectual, when he seemed 
ready to give his hand to Gabrielle D'Estrees. 
Nmnben Even in the most depressed state of his for- 
tune, the courage, affability, and frankness of 
character which distinguished the King of 
Navarre, acquired him numerous followers. In 
1576, during an interview which took place be¬ 
tween him and the Queen-mother, in the town of 
Thouars in Poitou, he seduced into his service, 
thirty-two gentlemen of the French court". At 
Pau, and at Nerac, he was constantly surround* 
ed by Catholic, as well as by Hugonot noMes; 
but such was th_e animosity which subsisted be¬ 
tween them, that they seemed more than once to 
be on the point of cutting each other in pieces. 
The King was accustomed to say, that bis ob¬ 
ligations to the adherence of the Catholics, were 
much greater than those he owed to the Protes¬ 
tants; as the former served him upon principles 
more disinterested, and in contradiction to their 
religious opinions or prejudices. ” 

K^moiMibr It excite some degree of surprize, that 
kb rrfuMi continuidly importuned as he was by Henry the 
Third, to resume the profession of the Romish 
•AnGpoii. faith; and tempted by the almost certain rever¬ 
sion of the greatest crown in Europe, after the 
death of the Duke of Anjou; he should yet 
have pertinaciously declined to adopt the mea- 

1 BkmoiM D’Anb. p. 113—xa9« « Ibid. p. 5a* 

• Mty> Tdai. p«i7. 
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«ure. We must attribute his conduct, partly CHAP, 
to conviction and principle, partly to policy or . ^ p 
prudence. The feeble and vacillating charac* *51^ 
ter of the French King, on which no reliance *'***' 
could be placed; the insidious enmity of Ca¬ 
therine Medicis; together with the dis¬ 
honor as well as danger, attached to such a 
step, deterred him, and delayed its consum¬ 
mation. But he felt its necessity, if he ever 
attained to the throne of France; and though 
he refused, after a long struggle and much irre¬ 
solution, to comply with £pemou*s elicitations 
in 1584} yet on that, and on every other occa¬ 
sion, he professed his readiness to receive in- ^ 

stniction on the point, thus preparing the minds 
of the nation for his final conversion. It may 
indeed be fairly asserted, that whatever virtues 
or endowments be possessed, he never could ' 
have been peaceably and generally recognized 
for sovereign of France, if he bad not assumed 
the religion of the people, over whom he was 
called to reign by Providence. * 

* Lettrc de da F(«m> in the MnnaieN d* yiPmf, wLS. p. 77 
—* 75 * 
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. CHAP. IV. 

State qfUteraiurey the sciencesy and the fine arts. — Nd-i 
y. tural phUosop^. Astrmonj/. — Pharmacy. — Jfuri^^ 

. prudence. — Pioquence. — History. — Poetry. — Po» 
.Ut^ Utters. —Erudition ike age. — Imitation of the 

antients. — Protection of kamingy and leamedmen. — 
Progress tfthe art (f printitrg. — Libels.—lihrarieu 
— State of the Drama. — Passion for Romances. — 
Modey and seminaries of education. 

CHAP. ^ I 'HE grandeur of states and sovereigns is not 
^ ^ determined solely by their extent of domi> 

t574_ nions, by the magnitude of their fleets and 
armies, or even by the general riches and feli- 
city of the people. In order to be entitled to 
the protec- the appellation of Great, it is necessary not 
only that the arts and sciences should be held in 
honor,' but that polite letters should be univer.> 
sally cultivated and diffused thro’out the nation; 
It constitutes the acknowledged privilege of 
genius, to* immortalize not only its possessors^ 
but even its protectors. The princes of Me> 
dicis, though they were in fact only the first 
merchants of Italy, and the first citizens of 
a small Republic situated among the Appen- 
nines, have acquired a reputation far supe¬ 
rior to that of the most powerful monarchs, 
Pratectioa, their Contemporaries. Francis the First, who 
^ emulated their fame, and who followed their 
Fnoctt^ traces, diffused the lustre of his name over 

Europe 
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Europe, more by the protection and cultiva* b H A ft 
tion of letters, than by his victories, or inili- ^ ^ 

tary atchieveroents. His exertions to awaken 1574-. 
the dormant talents of his subjects, proved *5*^ 
not ineilectual: hi the course of a reign of 
more than thirty years, he had the satisfaction 
to behold the commencement *of that light, 
which gradually spreading and augmenting, 
attained to its meridian in the following cen> 
tury, under Louis the Fourteenth. Mis son 
Henry the Second, however inferior to Francis 
in the love of arts and sciences, neverthdess 
extended his munificence to tlieir professors \ 

Even Charles the Ninth, during the short in> and ity Uf 
tervals of civil war and massacre, unbent him- **^***®*^ 
self by the softer occupations of poetry and 
music; in the former of which arta, like his 
grandfather Francis the First, he did not dii^ 
dain to compose He was accustomed to hold 
an academy, twice every week, in his own 
cabinet, at which men of letters and ladies as¬ 
sisted, where questions of a literary nature were 
agitated and discussedIt is clear, by the ex¬ 
pressions which D’Aubign 4 uses, who relates the 
fact, that Hugonots were not excluded from this 
society. Charles may be regarded as a singular 
instance in the history of mankind, of a prince 
whose ferocity was not humanized by the study 
of letters. His brother and successor, Henry 
the Third, immersed in pleasures, or engaged 
in hypocritical exercises of devotion, found 

* Brantome^ voLil. Cap. Fiaa« p. 559 and p«59. 

^ De ThoUf voL vii. p. 64* 

^ D’Anb* Hilt. Utiv. yoLi* p* x8v 
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CHAP. IHtle leisure for the elegant researches of taste 
and science: be was notwitlistanding, equally 
liberal in his donations to those individuals, 
who were distinguished by their talents in every 
branch of art; and Desportes the poet held the 
same rank in his aflection, which Ronsard had 
enjoyed in the fiivor ol his predecessor." 

l^en we consider the state of the sciences, 
at the period of which we are. treating, we must 
be conq>elled to admit that they were still only 
in their infancy. Scarcely any thing was taught 
in the schools, excq>t Dialectics, and the Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy. Such was the profound ho¬ 
mage felt for the writings of the Stagyrite, that 
Ramus, who perished at the massacre of Paris, 
was dragged through the streets, and his body 
afterwards thrown into the Seine, by the stn- 
Aenta who followed the doctrines of Aristotle, 
.which Ramus had combated and endeavoured 
to expose to ridicule. As early as 1543, under 
the reign of Francis the First, this great ques¬ 
tion agitated not only Paris, but, the whole 
kingdom. Ramus having with a boldness and 
strength of mind which excites admiration, when 
we consider the idolatry then paid to the name 
of Aristotle, openly undertaken to overturn the 
principles of tlie father of the Peripatetic school; 
maintained his opinions with great ability, both 
by his pen, and in disputes publicly held in the 
metropolis. It is a fact which strongly demon¬ 
strates the importance then annexed to literary 
objects of discussion or enquiry, that Francis the 


* L’SttiUe, p. 8S. 
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•First considered this scholastic controversy, as a c H A p. 
matter deserving his royal interposition. Treat* , ^ 

^ng it like an afi&ir of state, or of juridical deci- 1574^ 
Aion, he named arbitrators to hear and give sen* 
tence on the point. Ramus, condemned by Tribunal 
.the tribunal, was declared guilty of ** temerity 
and insolence*’ in bis Theses, or Animadver* woiica. 
aions upon Aristotle. An edict, or “ Arret,” is- 
aned by Francis himself, proscribed the works 
of Ramus, and prohibited him from teaching his 
philosophical 'doctrines, or disseminatii^ his 
tenets. Anaxagoras in antiquity had been 
treated with even greater severity. It must 
be confessed, that in so singular an interposi* 
tion of his authority, the King of France acted 
rather as the Dictator or Despot, ** than as the 
** &tber and restorer of polite letters ;” titles 
which he emulated with the utmost anxiety, 
end which his contemporaries bestowed on him. 

James the First, in his Anathema against the 
use of tobacco, could not have manifested more 
prejudice. But Francis, tho* a prince of su* 
perior-endowments, was borne away by the 
prevaib'ng spirit of the times. Ramus, who 
soon afterwards embraced the Calvinistic doc¬ 
trines, of which change in his opinions be ap¬ 
pears to have made an imprudent exhibition, 
yet fell a vict^ rather to scholastic rancor, 

■than to theological persecution. At the ad* 
yanced age of sixty-nine,, the furious discifdes 
.of the Aristotelian school, endamed by their 
professors, treated bis remains with the same 
brutal and disgusting indignities, which were so 
, ' com". 
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CHAP, commonly exhibited at Paris, during the first 
lY. years of the French Revolution. The works of' 

' Ramus, on Dialectics, grammar, and geometiy, 
1589- however much admired in the sixteenth cen* 
tury, are now almost forgotten.* 

^ Natural philosophy, founded on experiments, 
was in a great measure still unknown under the 
last princes of the house of Valois, and even as* 

' tronomy had not advanced beyond its first rudi- 
'Actrono. ments. Copernicus had indeed, from an obscure 
”^ 7 ' and remote city of Polish Prussia, situate on the 
banks of the Vistula, disclosed the system which 
bears his name; when he acquainted the world 
with the true position and revolutions of the ce¬ 
lestial bodies, towards the close of the reign of 
Francis the First. But, that greai truth, combat¬ 
ed by the superstitious prejudices of the times, 
made its way slowly and progressively through 
the European nations. France does not seem to 
have possessed any astronomer of eminence, be¬ 
fore the decease of Henry the Third j while both 
in Germany and in Italy, far greater discoveries 
had-been made in the sister sciences of astro¬ 
nomy and philosophy. True chemistiy seemed 
equally neglected; while astrologers and al¬ 
chemists, availing themselvds of the ignorance 
or credulity of princes, filled every court, and 
Rcceptun were held in universal estimation. JHenry the 
**, Third, without either information or examina- 
caicndarin tion,but, from blind deference to the Holy See, 
Franet. caused the Gregorian Calendar and compute- 

® Biograph« Diction* yoI* xi. p. a8. BrantonifO^ol. u« Cip.Fran# 
p. 55 3 ind 56. 
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tion of timej to be received among the French, chap. 
It was in some measure surreptitiously regis- , , 

tered by the Parliament of Paris, in the absence X574>- 
of the President Harlay. Science dould claim 
therefore no share whatever in its adoption, 
which took place immediately after its promul¬ 
gation at Rome by Gregory the Thirteenth, 
on the loth of December, 158a. That day was 
counted for the twentieth of the month'. Simi¬ 
lar motives of obedience to the court of Rome, 
withotit any mixture of astronomical calcula¬ 
tion, induced the Duke of Anjou, then ac¬ 
knowledged as sovereign of the Low Countries, 
to effect its introduction among the Flemings*. 

Before the year 1563, the French were accus¬ 
tomed to reckon from faster day, as consti¬ 
tuting the beginning of the year. The famous 
Chancellor L'Hopital caused the day to be 
altered to the first of January, but the Parlia¬ 
ment did not register the edict till 1564.“ 

It may be justly questioned, whether phar- phamucjr. 
macy and surgery had attained to a much higher 
point of perfection, than the sciences already 
Numerated. Anatomy was very imperfectly Anatomf. 
known or studied : scarcely had the prejudices 
been overcome, which oppose themselves to the 
dissection of the human body. Lmetics were 
never administered; and some'of the most pow¬ 
erful medicines, now commonly used in the cure 

^ De Thou, vol. viiL p, 64 a. Lettres de Paul de Foix^ p. 6 x 1 $ 
and p. 6i6. 

* Dc Thouy TO fill. p. 66 % aad 663. 

^ TVad. de FHop. vol* iL Recherchesy p. ZX9. 
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QHAPi of diseases, wore then undiscovered. Tbe Peru* 
. ^ vian bark, the great or only specific in intermit* 

tsp^ ting fevers, but which had not yet been import* 
ed from the New World, lay concealed among 
the forests and mountains of South America. 
Even the circulation of the blood was only sutt. 
tnised, and by no means ascertained. Yet the 
age produced some illustrious names, who drew, 
fir<Hn their contemporaries the most extravagant 
iiiyaidaiu. eocomiums. Eemel, physician to Francis the 
Fend. f’i{gi>,'waa regarded as a man of consummate 
skUl: but he belongs to the age preceding the 
period under our review, having been born 
under Charles the Eighth, before the conclusioia 
of the fifteenth century j and having expired in 
155S, about a year anterior to the death of 
Henry the Second* He was a native of Picardy, 
and received a pension of two thousand five 
hundred crowns,, for having, as waa supposed,, 
rendered Catherine of Medicis, then Dauphi* 
ness, capable of producing cluldren. Her steri* 
Uty during ten years subsequent to her marriage 
in 1533, bad given rise to reports cd* an initentiou 
to repudiate that princess, who was uo longer 
euatained by die credit of her relaAion Pope Cle¬ 
ment the Seventh K The practice of immode* 
rate bleeding in almost aU cases, which long 
continued to characterise the French pharmacy,, 
and which Le Sage has so admirabfy rididdnd, 
in the person of ** Sangrado,” was discounte- 
nnaoed by Fem^. His works, composedi iiF 


^ Lel^iurCasU TdlL|i.a84a 
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LatiU) and limited to prcrfessiismal sobjects of scU c H a P. 
entific discussion or examination^ were univer- . , 

sally read: but bis medical reputation became i574-» 
eclipsed by the fame of Ambrose Par6, a Hugo- *5*9- 
BOt» whose talents exempted him from the mas- 
sacre of Paris, by the personal interposition of 
Charles the Ninth^. Par6 survived the family of 
Valois, and died in an advanced age, soon after 
the accession of Henry the Fourth. With him 
the science of pharmacy, and the practice of 
surgery, may both be said to have arisen among 
the French, from whom they were gradnally 
diffused over the northern nations. His works, 
which appeared towards the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry the Third, and which were de^ 
dicafted to that prince, bear testimony to the 
acuteness of his talents, the superiority of his 
views, and the indefatigable atteiition paid by 
bhn, to ameliorate the mode of treating the 
objects cff bis care. In deSance of vulgar pre- 
judices, and the remonstrances at his coumry- 
ssen, who were desirous of conceating from 
the world, the mysteriee of the medical prsfes- 
siow; Par 4 addressed his> writings to mankind, 
not as his predecessors had been aecustoaied, 
nnder the veil of a learned language, but in 
his native tongne. * 


Before the year t when he commenced state of' 
jws practice, as one of the surgeons attendiug 
on the army of Francis the First, then serving 
in Piednvewt; sn- ignorant were all the prac- 


* Brantome, vol iil. Cap. Fran. p. i6^. 

* fltimwA'AjPiKOue PWe »l>poii, t 6 s»t au L^ew, p.4>r* 
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9 *** titioners in that important branch pf art, that 

^ A .? the first elements of it were unknown. We can 

*574— scarcely believe, that the preparation and in- 
and pw-' gradients of gunpowder were considered as poi- 
Uce. sonous; and that it was universally customary, 
in order to deterge and cleanse the wounds 
caused by fire>arros, to apply to them boiling 
oil". John de Vigo, a celebrated physician, 
whose writings and opinions were received as 
oracular and infallible, had recommended this 
pernicious application, previous to every other 
dressing or digestive. Par 4 ingenuously con> 
fesses, that, subdued and awed by so high an 
authority, he pursued the practice; and it was 
only from the failure of a supply of oil in the 
camp, that he was compelled to substitute a 
less destructive application. ** Yet, terrified,** 
says he, ** at my own boldness in thus ven> 
** turing to deviate from the received mode of 
f* practice; and apprehensive that I should 
find the patienta, whose wounds I had not 
** cauterized by the use of boiling oil, dead of 
** poison; I was unable to sleep, and I rose 
** from my bed, at an early hour, to visit them. 
** But, beyond my h(^>es, I found those, to 
** whom from necessity I had administered a 
** digestive of a milder nature, composed of 
** the yolk of eggs, oil of roses, and turpen* 
** tine, free from pain, inflammation, or tu- 
** mours, having reposed well during the night. 
** On the contrary, the persons whose wounds 
« had been washed with hot oil, were in a state 

A CBuYm de Pari, aa Lecteufa p. 

«* of 
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•* of fever, with violent symptoms of every chap*. 

kind. From that time, I resolved never more . j 
** to bum thus cruelly the poor wretches, af- 1574-. 
** dieted with gun>shot wounds.” *. *5*91 

It was therefore in this instance, as in almost AitmtioiM 
all the other discoveries of art, only accident 
which first led the way to so beneficial an alte« 
ration in the practice of surgery. We may 
easily conceive, bow prodigious must have been 
the mortality in camps and armies, under the 
antient system. Every page of Par6*s works 
bears testimony of the fact. To his laborious 
researches, and unwearied exertions, was like* 
wise due the introduction and improvement of 
almost all the principal instruments, still usedi 
in surgery. Those -necessary for performing 
the operation of the trepan, were greatly per* 
fected by him*} and the accuinulated honors, 
presents, or emoluments, conferred on him not 
only by the French kings, but by foreign princes 
and nobles, prove the high admiration enter* 
tained for his talents, all over Europe. 

One of the most famous cures performed inr Cmct per* 
surgery, during the period under our conside* 
ration, was that of Francis, Duke of Guise, 
wounded at the siege of Boulogne, under the 
reign, of Henry the Second. The stump of a 
lance which entered between his nose apd bis 
eye, was extracted by Nicholas Lavernan, with- 
so much delicacy and success, as neither to 
impair his sight in the smallest degree, nor ta 

* (Bums de Fuit and p. * Ibid; p* 7^* 
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CHAP. lf»ve any uDpleaaing scar. So deeply was the 
. weapon fixed in the Duke’s head, that in order 
to draw it out, Lavernan was obliged to lay his 
15>9' foot upon the head of the patient, and to exert 
bis utpost forceThe operation was esteemed 
9 tfpik$. a master-piece of art and skill. We may judge 
bow little the use of styptics was known as late 
as 158a, by the instance of William tbe First, 
Prince of Orange. After the severe wound 
ftiat he received at Antwerp, from tbe pistol 
ball of Jau reguy, which passed through both his 
cheeks, hot irons were immediately appfied to 
cauterize the parts. That expedient appeared 
at first to succeed} but on the tenth day, the 
crust which had formed, fell: the bleeding ro> 
commenced, and with so much violence, that 
so means could be discovered of stopping it, or 
of closing the vessels. In so critical an emer¬ 
gency, Leonard Botal, an Italian of Asti in 
Piedmont, physician to the Duke of Anjou, ad¬ 
vised as the only means left, to stop tbe wound 
by the application of the thumb, and to em¬ 
ploy men who should incessantly relieve each 
other, for the purpose. Tbe advice was fol¬ 
lowed, and contributed to save the Prince’s life." 
Tavannea loudly arraigns and condemns the 
practice ef surgery, as it existed in his time. He 
asserts, that it was enstomary to open all gun- 
sbot, or other wounds, wHh such indiscretion, aa 
to produce imposftwMDes «r discharges, more 

P Brantooies toI. iu. Cap.Fruu p* i%u CBufret de Par^> p. yZs* 
^ voU yiiK p.6J14. 
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fktal to the patient than the original wound it- 
aelf. It would seem that few persons recovered, i — _ t 
or received a perfect cure. ** The lancet,** *574— 
aays he, “ is more destructive than the ball.** * 
Notwithstanding the venality and corruption stnd^of 
which polluted the courts of law, the study of 
jurisprudence was held in the highest honor, 
the profession a civilian being equally pro¬ 
ductive of respect and profit. Cujas, a native Coju. 
of Toulouse^ who attained 4 vast reputation 
fbr his proficiency in the civil law. Under the 
last princes of Valois, was esteemed an oracle 
of knowledge} and be received from his own 
sovereign, as well as from Strangers, the most 
flattering marks of respect and consideration ^ 

His extraction Was low, but the brilliancy, soli¬ 
dity, and universsdity of his endowniehts, raised 
him to the summit of literary reputation thro*- 
out Europe. They embraced history^ as well as 
polite letters, no less than the civil and canon 
law. The greatest magistrates of France do- hu cei*. 
rhig the period in which be flourished, had beeh 
Ids pupils; and foreigners who visited the king¬ 
dom, were i^tracted by his fame, to pay theit 
respects to Cii^as. He appears to Have resided 
Sttceessively at Toulouse, Bonrges, and even 
at Turin j induced probably to prefer the last- 
tnentioned city, by the patronage of Bmanuel 
Phitiberl, Duke of SaVoy. In the evening of life. 

Satiated with professional honors, he retired to 
thfo banks of the Garonne, where he died at 


t T^ynUa, p'. 66 aiid 67. * ^pire Muton. in vita Cuja*. 
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CHAP. Bourdeaux; having, like Ambrose Par^ seen the 
^ , extinction of the house of Valois, and the com* 

1574— mencement of the Bourbon line.. It is asserted 
that he accustomed himself to the singular habit 
of prosecuting his studies, stretched out on a 
carpet prostrate on his breast, with Kis books 
scattered on the d^oor round him. His works, 
which were very voluminous, are still regarded 
as the oracles of French jurisprudence. 

Ontoryof Of the oratory of the bar, we have few spe- 
‘*“***^‘ cimens remaining: but, from the description 
given us by L’Hopital, of the celebrated plead* 
ing which took place before the parliament of 
Paris, under Henry the Second, in 1550, when 
tlie case of the Protestants, massacred at Merin* 
dole and Cabrieres in Dauphin(§, was solemnly 
argued; we may infer that it had attained to a 
high degree of force, energy, and subliniity*. 
That the profession of a lawyer, employed in 
civil and criminal causes, must have been a very 
r«e»* lucrative employment, is equally apparent. Fees 
seem to have been nearly as ample, if the relative 
value of money be considered, as in the present 
age; but they appear to have been given, rather 
as the recompence of successful eloquence and 
exertion, than to have been paid in every event 
of a suit. Under Henry the Second, we find a sum 
equal almost to two pounds Sterling, offered by 
a rich client to his counsel, who had. gained a 
cause of slender pecuniary consequence, after 
a short pleading of less then two hours. The 

• Tnd.de I’Hopital, vol. i« Epitresi p. 19—ji. 
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money \ras refused and returned, as inadequate chap 
to the trouble and merit, not without expres- . ^ 

sions of resentment at so insufficient a reward. “ . 1(74— 

Eloquence had not divested itself in the six- „ *•**’* 
teenth century, of pedantry, aftectation, and 
the false ornaments of a corrupt or unformed 
taste. This style of oratory and declamation was 
long retained, and slowly abandoned. It forms 
notwithstanding, matter ol curious remark, that 
in the two harangues of Henry the Third to 
the States General, pronounced in 1577, and 
in 1588 ; the purity of dictiop, simplicity, and 
strength of the composition, might vie with 
those of almost any period. The latter speech 
is long, pathetic, and dignified; di^aced by no 
unnatural allusions or conceits; but, containing 
a clear exposition of the calamities of the king.^ 
dom, finally exhorting or pointing out the obvi¬ 
ous, and necessary remedies. It might have been 
spoken by Pericles, when addressing the Athe¬ 
nian people; by Augustus, in the Roman senate; 
or by Louis the Fourteenth, at any period of 
his reign *. But, when we peruse the speeches 
of Montholon, keeper of the seals, and of Re- Iod, and 
naud de Beaune, Archbishop of Bourges, made 
in the same assembly, we find ourselves trans.^ 
ported to- another century. Scripture and My¬ 
thology, profane and sacred history, fable and 
romance, all are ransacked for matter. The. 
names of Joshua, Solomon, and Asa, are min- 

” Trad. 4 e lUop. vd. i. p. 88 and 89* 

* Dc Thou, toL w.^p.448—451 i and ▼d.x. p. 393*— 
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CRAP, gled with Druids, and princes of the Merc-' 
^ . vingian or Carlovingian Dynasties'. The Arch- 

f bishop of Bourges compares the King, at the 
opening of his speech, to Nestor in wisdom, 
and to Ulysses in eloquence. After a compli- 
aent to the Queen<motber, whom he denomi¬ 
nates another Iren 4 , he exhorts Henry to emu¬ 
late the examfde and heroic actions of Her¬ 
cules and Tbaevs; of Moses, Joshua, Nebu- 
ehadnezzm*, Cyrus, David, Manasses, Augus¬ 
tus, Vespasian, and Mithridates. He proceeds 
to draw a parallel between Solomon and the 
French monarch; concluding by a fervent wish, 
that he might exceed in longevity Ai^^ntho- 
nius. King of Gibraltar. * 

Harangne If we would wish to fbriM a pcHect idea of 
to^la^ the qpecies of eloquence then used by states- 
beo. men and ministers, we have only to peruse the 
harangue of Bellievre, the French embassador, 
pronounced in 1587 to Elisabeth, Queen of 
England. The motive of his address was osten¬ 
sibly to deprecate and prevent the executiOT of 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Soots. Bel- 
Uevre, in order to prove that sovereigns are not 
amenable to any earthly tribnmd, cites a hymn 
of Callimachus, who says, that Jupiter alone 
cao judge kings. Having remarked from Plato, 
that the nature of ordinary men is composed of 
icon and lead, while that of princes is formed 
of gold I be proves fay dtations ftom Homer 
and Virgil, as well as by the example of Xeno- 


> Db- 7 X 011 , wl.*. p.383--3(9. • Rid. p. 3<9— 39 i> 
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crates, how sacred the rights of hospitality chap. 
have been ever esteemed among men. He re- . ^ 

minds her of Alexander’s treatment of the 1574— 
Thebans taken in the Persian camp, and of 
, Totila’s conduct towards Antistia, the wife of 
Boethius. Having compiled the Scottish Queen 
to Conradin, beheaded by Charles of Anjou, 

King of Naples, and to Saul, when in the power 
of David; he next talks of Regulus, and of 
^ius Verus. But, above all he implores her to 
imitate the Empress Livia, in her advice given 
to Augustus, respecting the conspiracy of Cinna 
and Pompey *. Elizabeth, who wanted neither 
reasons nor precedents for a measure on which 
she had long determined, heard the embassador 
patiently; opposed to the authorities and ex¬ 
amples which he bad so laboriously quoted, 
others favorable to her own intentions; and 
struck off the head of her prisoner. * 

No great nor eminent historian arose in History. 
France^ during the period under our review. 
Comines, the most simple, interesting, and accu¬ 
rate narrator of the events of bis own time, which 
he witnessed and related, belongs to the preced¬ 
ing age; and neither De Thou nor Davila had 
yet appeared; if indeed the latter can, with 
strict propriety, be regarded as a French writer. 

Henry the Second, at the solicitation of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, had named a Historiogra¬ 
pher ; annexed to the tiUe, a salaiy of about 
sixty pounds Sterling; and even furnished ma- 

• De Thou, vd.ix. f. Ss;—<97. s iKd. p. tjj. 
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CHAP, terials for the history of his own reign and 
. , actions: but no progress was made in the 

,574— workWe cannot sufficiently regret that thd 
1589. Memoirs composed by Coligni, upon the con¬ 
temporary events in which he performed so 
great a part, and in particular, upon the civil 
wars, do not exist. The manuscript, found after 
the admiral’s death, was brought to Charles the 
Ninth, as Brantome assures us, and burnt by 
Montiuc. advice of Marshal RetzMontluc is only a 
plain, unlettered soldier, who commemorates 
his own professional life, under the name of 
** Commentaries^” Yet they contain a number 
of curious, interesting facts, highly characteris¬ 
tic of the age, comprehending the greater por¬ 
tion of the sixteenth century, from the early 
part of the reign of Francis the First in 1517) 
Chapter down to Henry the Third in 1577. Montluc 
is an egotist, continually occupied With him¬ 
self, and panegyrizing his personal exploits; but 
without the delicacy and charm which renders 
Montaigne always agreeable, even when narrat¬ 
ing his own actions and praises. It is a fact of 
the most singular kind, which has not many 
precedents in the history of man, that Montluc 
began and composed his Commentaries,” at 
the advanced age of seventy-five; writing only 
from memory, without the aid of any notes or 
documents. A circumstance still more extra¬ 
ordinary, and probably unique, is that he un¬ 
dertook and executed this work, wearing con- 


« Braotome* ▼ol, ii. Cap. Fran. p. 5a—55. a 

^ IbkL YoLiiL Ci4;>*Fra]i. p.f97 and 198. 
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9tant1y a mask over his face. He was reduced chap. 
to the melancholy necessity of concealing his iv. 
features and countenance from the view of his '"THr * 
fellow creatures, by the terrible effects of a 1589* 
Harquebuss, which may be said to have torn his 
fece in pieces, tho* his sight remained, unim¬ 
paired. His advanced age at the time of re¬ 
ceiving the wound, which exceeded seventy, 
did not diminish the energy of his mind, and 
he was created at seventy-four, a Marshal of 
[France. His ferocity, bigotry, and steady loyal¬ 
ty, qualities conspicaous thro’out every page 
of his ** Commentaries,’* render them one of 
the most eccentric productions of that age. 

He was justly regarded ad the scourge and exe¬ 
cutioner of the Hugonots. * 

The ** political and military Discourses” of La Moue. 
La Noue, breathe the candor, veracity, and 
sound reflection, by which thro’out every part 
of his life, their author was distinguished } but 
they cannot aspire to the title or praise of bis- 
toiy. Unlike to Montluc, La Noue rarely men¬ 
tions himself, and always with modesty. Simple Hi* «!>». 
in his style, and succinct in his narration, he is 
deficient in the entertainment which Montluc 
furnishes by his more minute or difiuse account 
of events. Like our own illustrious and unfor¬ 
tunate countryman Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
“ with his prison hours enriched the world,” 

La Noue composed his ** Discourses,” while 
detained in prison by Philip the Second; as 
Raleigh wrote his history, while he ipas con- 

* CoiDiQf»de MonttaCf paiwm. 
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CHAP, fined in tbe tower ofLondoa, by Jarae* the Fintr 
iv> But, more fortunate than the English hero. La 
1574^ Noue, at the termination of his captivity, was 
15*9* not led out to die on the scafibld. Tho' a Hu- 
gonot by religious pn^mion. La None was not 
a bigot; and tho* serving in' the armies of the 
Calvinists, under Louis, Prince of Conde, he was 
animated by the most ardent afiectiop for his 
•enicet sovereign and his country. Unfortunate in the 
and death, notwithstanding his unquestionable mili¬ 

tary talents and .experience, be lost bis left arm 
before a town in Poitou; but be aopfdied its 
place with an iron arm, which enabled him to 
hold the bridle of bis horse. After passing fiv* 
' yean, as a prisoner in the Netherlands, ha 
perished by a musket ball, in 1591, at the si^^ 
of Lamballe in Brittany, where be commanded 
the fofces of Henry the Fourth. His virtues, 
disinterestedness, and philosophic equanimity 
mind, sustained by exemplary probity, endeared 
him equally to the Catholics and the Hugonots, 
who deploMd his loss, and embalmed his me¬ 
mory to future times.' 

TtTannM. Tavannes’s ** Memoirs,'' tho* totally deficient 
in coaiposition,anii often tedious or destitute of 
entertainnsent, yet contain much valuable and 
secret information on the events which he wit- 
uj, Mnessed, and many of which he directed or advised 
moin." in person. But, it is to be lamented, that Ms son, 
William de Tavazmes, who gave them to the 
world,^haa mutilated, altered, and'defaced them 
ia numerous particulars. Marshal Tavannes, like 

^ PiKQune*diI«N«ui^ pwiim. 
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Mootluc, bad peiforoaed a coDspicuoua part in chap. 
all the wars of Francis the First, Henry the . ^ 

Second, and Charles the Ninth. His writings 1574-. 
want the originality of Mootli»c*s ** Cotnmenta-' , 

ries,” hut respire a similar spirit of pemcution, 
violence, and detestation of the Hogonots. In 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Tavanncs dis¬ 
played a sanguinary character, becoming the 
^rpcions spirit of that court and period.* 

The Memoirs’* of Castehaau are entitled to CattdiMa. 
tlve highest credit, their author having been the 
depositary of secrets the most important, under 
the last Princes of the boose of Valois, by whom 
he was sent embassador five times from France, 
to iHioahetb, Queen of England- But, un¬ 
fortunately, the work embraces only the ^ce 
of eleven years» from Henry die Second’s d^h. 
in 1559, down to 1570. Yet he may be es¬ 
teemed the finest, writer of the four: impartial, 
without passion, clears and perfiscdyv welt in- 
formed upon all the points wMch he relates or 
diaeusses, in die coarse of his work. He is nofe- 
wilhstandia^ inferior in every point of'view 
to his illustrtoius model, PhiUp. de Comines.” 

Weoi^bt not to omilt in this fist, the name of vkaievoie. 
Francis de Scepeaux, Marshal de Vieilleville, 
the contenepwary of Montluc and of Tavannes 
in the field, and like them, a candidate for his¬ 
toric repnfation. His ** Memoirs” include about 
forty-three years, from 1528, to *571, in wMch 
last year he died at bis casde (^Hatretal, in the 

> Mm. de Tavanaeia pecmu ^ Mem, de CMiteUtMo, paedm. 
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CHAP, province of Anjou. A circumstance strongly 
characteristic of the atrocious character of the 
,jj4— age, is that he fell a victim to poison, of which 
he expired in the short space of twelve hours; 

Hi» death* Charles the Ninth, his mother Catherine 
of Medicis, and all the court of France, were ' 
resident at Duretal, for the purpose of enjoying 
the diversion of the chace. Vieilleville’s oppo¬ 
sition to the violent counsels, which in the fol¬ 
lowing year gave birth to the massacre of Paris, 
was supposed to have produced this catastrophe, 
and to have caused his death. Tho' his ** Me- 
** moirs’* are not written in the first person, 
and appear to have been composed from origi¬ 
nal papers or documents, by Carloix, secretaiy 
to the Marshalj yet they cariy all the indelible 

Chanctcr proofs of authenticity. We find thro’out the 
whole work, innumerable anecdotes of the most 
interesting kind; secret adventures of the courts 
of Francis the First, and Henry the Second; the 
expiring words, and last admonitions or orders 
of both those sovereigns previous to their de¬ 
cease; finally, numerous particulars which elu¬ 
cidate the history of their respective reigns. 
Villeville, nevertheless, from the want of that 
originality which characterizes all productions, 
where the author speaks or writes in his own 
person, is less known than Montiuc. His se¬ 
vere probity, loyalty, and superiority to reli¬ 
gious bigotry, entitle him to implicit confidence 
in his narration of facts. ‘ 


^ lie VitSlIeville, paMun. 
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The French language not having attained c h A P.- 
either to elegance or purity, before the acces- . ^ 

sion of Henry the Second, men of taste and 1574— 
genius disdained to employ it as the vehicle of ' 
their compositions. Latin was commonly used Foetir. 
by the poets, who found their own language 
too rough and unharmonious, for the fetters of 
verse. The finest productions of that kind Fireferenc* 
which appeared before the middle of the six- 
teenth century, were written in Latin. Marot, Ungunge. 
who eclipsed the fame of all his predecessors, 
first quitted the language of Horace, to adopt 
that of his own countryThe names and 
works of StGelais, Jodelle, Belleau, Dorat, 
and Desportes, who formed the admiration of 
the court, under Francis the First and his de¬ 
scendants, are now in a great measure forgot¬ 
ten; or tue only remembered by some happy 
lines, which have escaped the general oblivion. 

In all their writings, a redundancy of learn¬ 
ing, and a servile imitation of the antients, is 
visible. Charmed with the great models of 
Greece and Rome, they dressed themselves in 
those borrowed ornaments, without reflecting 
that the grace and <ielicacy of the original, 
could not be transfused, or preserved in th6 
copy. 

Marot may be regarded as the father and 
creator of the French verse. He is the Chau¬ 
cer of France, thou^ he flourished near a cen¬ 
tury and a half later than the English poet. 

To Marot is due the invention of the Sonnet, 

^ De Tboa, vol.uc. p. 41a—4x4. Vie de Sonivd, par 
Pui(,i6o4, p. ia8i and p. X7j. 
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CHAP, the Rondeau, and the Madrigal, all which were 
^ . unknown among his countrymen, before the, 

sixteenth century'. He flourished during the 
i5t9> reign of Francis the First, by whom he was 
His exile, caressed, protected, and rewarded ; but bis re¬ 
ligious opinions, which were suppose^ to be 
tinctured with heresy, compelled him to quit 
the kingdom, and to seek an asylum at Geneva. 
He died in a species of exile, at Turin in Pied¬ 
mont, which city was then occupied by the ' 
French forces. This event took place in 1544“, 
near three years before the decease of Francis. 
Such was the elegance and beauty of his versi¬ 
fication in his native language, that none of the 
poets, if we except Ronsard, who formed the 
** Pleiad,” or constellation of poetic genius, un¬ 
der the last princes of Valois, could equal him 
chamter in those endowmentsLa Fontaine, in the 
ensuing century, confessed his admiration for, 
and bis obligations to Marot, as one of kia 
masters and models^. The indecencies to be 
found in his compositions, are, like those of 
Shake^mare among us, in a great degree to he 
charged to the taste, or manners of the period 
in which he lived; and may derive some apo- 
logy, if not justification, from reflecting that 
scarcely any of the greatest Roman poets of the 
Augustan age, are free from similar blemishes. 
Nothing could exceed the vogue, which Ma- 
roPs Translation of the Psalms of David into 

' ' <Buvki de StvDt, 3 roll. Gen«ve» pxnun. Baiilet^An^eio^ 
fur les Poetes, tom.iiL p. ao6« 

® Bayle. Diet. Art. Marot,” p. 154,155, 

* La Bniyere, Caracteresi p,S%. 

• La Fontaine, Ouvrages Ptrathumes, p, lof. 
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French, obtuned under Francis the First. The c H A 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, to whom he pre- ,. ^ 

sented them, rewarded hini by a donation of 
near two hundred pounds Sterling; a sum of iiS9- 
very considerable magnitude in that century; 
and which, even' in this age, would not be 
esteemed a trifling recompence Like Cer¬ 
vantes and Camoens, Marot was a soldier, as 
well as a poet. At the battle of Pavia, in Partkiiian 
1585, he did not imitate the examjde of Ho- 
race at Philippi, who, by his own admission, 

^rew away his shield and fled. On the eon- 
traiy Marot, after receiving a wound, fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and was detained 
daring a long time in prison. Neither the 
bounty of Francis the First, to whom he wa^ 
hereditary valet de cbambre; nor the protec- 
tioa extended to him by Margaret, Francis’s 
sister, the illustrious Queen of Navarre; nor 
the charms of his poetry, could prevent bis 
becoming the victim of his imprudence, jHofli- 
gaey, and want of restraint over his pas- 
sions* At the age fifty, he expired in indi¬ 
gence, beyond the Alps; as Spenser, Otway, 
and Chatterton among us, breathed their last 
Mttidst the severest privations of poverty, in 
Vbe streets of Dublin, or of London. 

Baif, though he appears to have been honored Bof. 
vdth the patronage of two kings, Charles the 
^ntb, and Henry the Third, yet, as fer as his 
poetic compositions enable us to Ibrm a judg- 

P Bayle. DkL Article «Marots’’ p. i6o. 6i8. Ibid. Art. 

^ JodellV’ ^<1 ^ fieHeau.’’ Vie de RoQ«ard> p* 9^9* 

a a ment. 
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CHAP, meot, is altogether undeserving the attentioa 
^ . of posterity, ai^ equally deficient in elegance 

tsy^ or beauty of versification. Nor does Belleaa 
lay claim to higher admiration, though his 
** Pastorals,** and hb translations of the Odes 
of Anacreon, obtained him the sq>p]ause of his 
Pont. contemporaries. Dorat is deservedly consign* 
ed to the same oblivion. Yet he was denomi* 
nated the Pindar of the sixteenth century, and 
created by Charles the Ninth, ** poet royal.** 
Of more than fifty thousand Greek or XAtin 
verses, which Scaliger asserts that Dorat com* 
posed, not a couplet has survived the lapse of 
two hundred years. Like so many other poets 
in every age, he died at a very advanced pe¬ 
riod of life, in a destitute state, a short time 
before the conclusion of Henry the Third*s 
reign. The invention of Anagrams, a passion 
for which conceits became universal amiong the 
French, is attributed to Dorat.' 

4 t.G«bH. St.Gelais was the contemporary, and the 
rival of Marot, but, with inferior talents and 
reputation. His verses are easy, flowing, and^ 
sometimes beautiful; ornamented with mytho* 
logics! allusions, and crouded with a variety 
of learning. The greater part of his composi¬ 
tions, whether in Latin or in French, are written 
on subjects of a light and temporary nature, 
calculated for the amusement of a voluptuous, 
court, snch as those of Francis the First, and 
Henry the Second. He survived his compe* 

1 Ba7le.l>ict. Art. "Daot/* p.6i8. 
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titor Marot, and died at'Paris, when sixty^aeven chap. 
years of age, in 155^ towards the conclusion of ^ 

the last mentioned reign. It is impossible not 1174— 
to admire the delicacy, philosophy, and gaie^, ■rtp 
which characterize the verses addressed by 
StGelais to his Lute, during his last illness^ 
when near hb end. Th^ rival the celebrated 
address of the Emperor Hadrian to hb depart^ 
ing spirit, and merit commemoration. 

Barintef qui varios knisti pectoris octtus* 

Dvm JtnFenera nmic sons nunc igitabat amor r 
Ferfice ad extremumt rapidaque iaceadia Mrii» 

Qua potes» mfinno he kriora senu 

Certe ego te heiunf superas erectus ad Aurass 

lasigiiem ad Sydns liabert loomw’’ ^ 

1*0 Jodelle b due the revival of tragedy 
among the French, which he formed upon the 
models of antiqmty, with a Chorus termmating 
every act: but he seems to have adopted the 
defects of Sophocles and of Seneca, without 
being able to equal their beauty or sublimity. 

Yet hb ** Cleopatra,** the first composition of the 
kind, witnessed in modem ages, in France, was 
represented with incredible applause, by order 
of Henry the Second, at Paris. All the court; 
of both sexes, crouded to behold this novel 
species of entertainment. ** Dido,** another 
tragedy of the same description, attracted equal 
admiration. Encouraged by popular, as well 
as by royal favour,. Jodelle courted the comic 
muse with similar success. But, these drama¬ 
tic pieces cannot be read with patience in the 

' (tatm d« St. Gdai^ putim. 
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CHAP. nineteeDth century. Though rewarfled and 
protected by Henry the Second* Jodelle, like 
IJJ4— so many other men of genius, died at the early 
*589. 3ge of forty-one, under circumstances of ex¬ 
treme necessity, in 1573, under Charles the 
Ninth.* . 

^ttpor^ Desportes may be said to terminate the list 
of-poets, who flourished under the last kings 
of Valois.. He was.enriched by-the profusion 
of Henry the Third, and even acted no in¬ 
considerable political part, during the reign of 
'Henry the Fourth. Desportes is the Tibtdlus 
of France, amorous, impassioned, and queru¬ 
lous. His elegies, though unequal in purity 
and elegance, to those of the Roman poet, are 
beither deficient in softness, nor in harmony. 
He. accompanied his patron and master, the 
Duke of Anjou, into Poland, when elected so¬ 
vereign of that country; and he gives in one 
of bis poetical compositions, a hideous picture 
of the Polish manners, people, and nobility ‘. 
In order to soothe the distress of Henry the 
Third, for the loss of bis two minions, Quelus 
and Maugiron, who were both killed in a duel; 
Desportes did not hesitate to prostitute his ta¬ 
lents, by composing epitaphs to their memory, 
and exhausting panegyric in their praise *. He 
cenceof Was Splendidly rewarded for these servile of- 
ferings of the muse, by a prince whose munifi- 

* Recherches de Fiuqbier. lib. 7* cap-7. p«6xS« Bayle* Diet. 
Alt* ^ JodeUe.’’ Diet. Hist, a Ly(m» 1789* 

p.8and9* 

* CEuvrea de Desportea, Antwerp^ X59Z» p»497f4»8. 

* Ibid* p.478—^8i- . ^ 
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cence towards his favorites, observed no limits, c ir A p. 
It may justly be doubted whether Virgil received 
from the liberality of Octavia and Augustus, 1^74^ 
greater marks of pecuniary bounty, than Des- 
pprtes drew from his royal patrons. Charles the 
Ninth bestowed on him no less a sum than eight 
hundred gold crowns, for his poem of ** Rodo- 
mont i** and the Duke de Joyeuse is said to 
have paid one of hi^ sonnets, with the donation 
of an abbey. Henry the Third heaped upon 
him ecclesiastical preferments, and he must be that poet, 
considered as forming an exception to the po¬ 
verty, so generally attendant on poets,i or men 
of genius. Desportes enjoyed a prodigious in- ‘ 
come, and survived the period of civil war by 
which France was so long desolated, having 
witnessed the tranquillity of Henry the Fourth*s 
reign. He died in 1606, at the age of sixty. 

But the pre-eminence of poetical genius itouard; 
among the French, during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, is unquestionably due to Ronsard. The 
universality of his talents, the extent and variety 
of his compositions, the profound erudition scat-. 
tered throughout his writings, and the splendor 
of his diction, eclipsed those of all his contem¬ 
poraries. To him may be attributed the intro¬ 
duction of the higher and more sublime species 
of poetry. The “ Franciad,” dedicated to 
Charles the Ninth, in whose honor it is com¬ 
posed, forms the first epic poem, strictly so. 
denominated, that appeared in the French lan¬ 
guage, though it was left imperfect and un¬ 
finished, on account of the premature death of 

a 4 that 
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CHAP, that prince However inferior to the great 
^ . models of antiquity which he copied, the 

» 574 — “ Franciad** of Ronsard, is neither defective 
in strength of genius, luxnriancy of fancy, nw 
harmony of versification. 

Unhend- With him, arose comedy likewise in France. 
The ** Plutus” of Aristophanes, which he trans* 
lated, formed the earliest production of that 
kind, given to the inhabitants of Paris. It 
was performed under the reign of Henry the 
Second, at the theatre of Coqueret, with uni* 
versal applause The diversity of his compo. 
sitions, in every branch of poetry, excites equal 
admiration and astonishment. His contempo¬ 
raries, who beheld him through too favorable a 
medium, rashly ventured to compare him with 
Homer and Virgil. He may perhaps with more 
justice be cited as the rival, though srill at 
humble distance, of Anacreon, Pindar, and 
Catullus. In various of his lighter pieces, 
which he entitles Gayetez,** we cefrUtiafy 
trace much of the hilarity and wanton mirth of 
the Ionian poet. His ** Dythirambics” some¬ 
times contain a portion of the rich stream of 
harmony, and the unfettered grace of Pindar; 
but he wants the sublimity and grandeur of 
conception that characterize the Theban poet. 
** The Emathian Conqueror” would not per¬ 
haps have spared the dwelling of Ronsard, 
as He did the house of Pindar, if he bad over¬ 
run France, as he conquered Greece. Yet 

* CBuvres de Ronsard, torn, iii. Pari^ l6o4f p. I— »X3> ptsttm, 
’ Vie de Rofintdf p.xa5* 
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iiaany of Ronsard’s productions display a classic chap. 
mind. His poem, commemorating the festive . ^ 

oflering of a goat adorned with garlands, which 1574.. 
was presented as a testimony of homage to the 
genius of Jodelle, is peculiarly beautiful*. Some hm wo. 
of Ronsard*s “ Sonnets” to his mistress, may 
perhaps support a comparison in warmth and 
tenderness, with those ^dressed by Catullus to 
Lesbia. Even inanimate objects derived cele* 
brity, while they attained immortali^ from his 
pen. The fountain of ** Bellerie” in his na* 
tive province, the Vendomois, which became 
scarcdy less renowned among his contempora* 
ries, than did the classical spring of Blandusia 
under Augustus, formed one of his favorite sub* 
jects of poetic description. He frequently re¬ 
tired to Bellerie, as Petrarch did to Vaucluse, 

■there to indulge his pensive meditations*. Like 
Desportes, he did not refuse to commemorate 
the minions of Henry the Third. His epitaphs ud 
on Quelus and on Maugiron, are elegant com- 
positions, as well as models of courtly pane¬ 
gyric *. If he is thought to have degraded the 
dignity of poetry, by composing an epitaph on 
tbe grey-bound of Charles the Ninth, or on the 
UqMlog of Madame de Villeroy j it may be re¬ 
membered that Pope, the proudest poet of the 
last century, who boasts perpetually of bis inde- 
pendance, and who affects to carry his indiffer¬ 
ence for crowned heads almost to contempt, was 

* Obmc* de RoaMvA “ Oeyetez,” p. 333—34*- 

* Vie de RfiOMid, p. 149, and p. 178. 

^ Otame de RaMird, <* Epitaphee,” p. 

not 
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CHAP, not ashamed to write a* distich for Frederic, 
Prince of Wales's dog at Kew. Roosard con-' 
tfn— suited more the majesty of the weeping musfe, 
in his epiti^hs on the great Constable Montmo- 
renci, kilkd at the battle of St. Denis, and on 
the historian, Philip de Comines.'' 
tionourt From his earliest years, he was the companion 
conf^ and attendant of kings. After having accom* 

* panied James the Fifth of Scotland, who, in 
1537, had married the Princess Magdalen, daugh> 
ter of Francis the First, on his return from 
France to his own dominions, as one of the pages 
of that monarch; he passed|into the service of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, youngest of the 
three sons of Francis". Henry the Second 
associated him to all his pastimes, peculU 
arly to the martial exercises and diversions in 
which that monarch excelled. The force and 
address of Ronsard in these exhibitions of cor* 
poral strength and prowess, were not less con* 
spicuous, than the. elegance of his intdlectoal 
byChariet endowments'. Charles the Ninth expressed 
for him the most partial afihction, commanded 
him not to quit the court, and enriched him by 
the donation of various abbies or benefices. 
The verses composed by Charles, which he ad* 
dressed to Ronsard, are to be found among the 
worirs of the poet > and if they convey no ele* 
vated idea of the King's talents as a writer, they 


* CEurres de Rcmtards £piuphet»” p« 47—559 and p. 6o» 6X9 
and p« S7—103* 

^ Vie de Ronsard* p. 11591 j6« 
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ftt least display his attachment to the muses ^ c H A P. 
Under his successor Henry the Third, Ronsard . ^ 

was chosen one of the members of an academy, 1J74— 
in which the principal men of letters met for the 
purpose of conversation, with a view to com-- 
municate their respective compositions. The as* 
sembly was held at the palace of the Louvre, 
in Henry’s presence.* 

Nor was his celebrity confined to France, but 
extended to other kingdoms, and was only * 
limited by the language in which he wrote* 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, delighted in his 
writings, and expressed her admiration for their 
author". Even the unfortunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots, to whose charms he had done homage . 
during the transitory reign of her first husband, 

Francis the Second; in the course of her long 
and her solitary imprisonment at Tutbury and 
at Fotheringay casdes, soothed her calamities 
by the perusal of Ronsard’s works. As a proof Presenu 
of her esteem, she sent him in 1583, only four 
years before her execution, by Nau her secre* 
tary, a silver Bufiet, on which Mount Parnassus 
was designated, surmounted by P^siis. Its 
value was estimated at a thousai^ crowns and 
on it she caused to be inscribed, ** A Ronsard, 

1 * Apollon de la Source des Muses At the 
ceremony o£ the ** Floral Cramcs,” instituted 
and held in the city of Toulonse, the pceaidciits, 

f (Bime* de Konsant t<nn.IiL p.ai7—»S3. Vie de Rotuard, 

P* 141— 144 * 

< <BuTre8 Ronnvds tomeiit. 1769 and S4|« 

^ Vie de Ronsards p* 147. 

Ibid* p. X479 X4S. 
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CHAT, parliament, and people, unanimously decreed 
lY. the pre-eminence to Ronsard. Not satisfied 
witli conferring on him a wreath of ^lantine, 
I5S9* the customary reward of the victorious poet; 
they sent him a statue of Minerva in massy sil¬ 
ver, accompanied with the most flattering testi¬ 
monies of their admiration^. He expired at th^ 
age of sixty-one, in 1585, at the abbey of St. 
Cosme, near Tours, one of the preferments with 
which he had been rewarded by the liberality of 
Fottbu- the kings of France. His funeral was attended 
"MO* ^ by the most illustrious persons for rank, talents, 
and virtue. The Dukes of Angouleme and of 
Joyeuse, together with the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
and the principal members of the parliament of 
Paris, did not disdain to follow in the proces¬ 
sion, and to perform the last honors to so dis¬ 
tinguished a genius*. Cosmo, Great Duke of 
Tuscany, had in like manner accompanied the 
remains of Michael Angelo Buonarbti, to the 
grave. Du Perron, who became afterwards a 
member of the sacred college, and who had 
already displayed talents of various kinds, pro¬ 
nounced his funeral oration Such was the re¬ 
spect and estimation in which his works were 
held by foreign nations, that they were read as 
models of poetic beauty, in all the French 
schools of Flanders, England, Germany, and 
PoUmd*. Like Hadrian, when expiring, he 
. composed some lines, addressed to his departing 

► Vie Roniard, p. 137,138. * IbfaL p. Z59,160. 

» Onieon fbaebte de da Pemm, p.i84—A40. 

• Vie ^ Roonrd, s.z«8,1S9. 
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•oul, Vrhich are not infi^r in vivacity to these chap. 
Attributed to the Roman Emperor; of' which . ^ 

they may be esteemed a parody". Criticism i574_ 
itself was silent, or became converted to pane- *5*9* • 
gyric, when employed upon Ronsard; and 
Joseph Scaliger, the Bendey of the sixteenth Testimony 
century, whose pen inspired so much dread <»f8c»Uger, 
among his contemporaries, dedicated to Ron- 
sard, his favorite Anacreontics. We may 
judge of the reverential awe which Scaliger ielt 
for the French poet, by the language which he 
uses in his address. It is such as Horace would 
have adopted, when speaking of Homer: 

^ Quo te carmlnet qua prece^ 

^ Quo piogui genhim dinre> adeam taui|i» 

IiDineiiti tobolem letberMf 
Qtti mam animi prodigus, imperas ^ 

Notwithstanding the obligations which the 
jPrench language owes to Ronsard, in whose 
hands, from an unpolished and unharmonious 
tongue, it became copious, rich, and melodious, 
he is not exempt from numerous defects. Rut, 
they may perhaps be considered more as the 
ftults of the age, than of the poet. His pro* 
ductioos are generally loaded with mythology 
and fiible; nor can we acquit him of some de- Fnit* of 
gree of impiety and profanation, in comparing R®****^ 
the labours of Hercules, to those of Jesus 
Christs It must however be admitted that 
Retrarch is guilty of similar indecency in 

* Vie do Ronnrd, p. zyi. r lUd. p. 167, s68, 

* B»yk, Diet. Aru « Roowd,” p. 895,89A 
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CHAP, various passages o£ his poetical compositions i 
.• . nor are Boccaccio, Boyardo, and Ariosto, ex- 

TS74— empt from the same, or greater imputations. 
Ronsard, though idolized by his codntiymen 
in that age, has now sunk into comparativa 
oblivion, and may be said to hold nearly the 
same rank among the French, as Spenser his 
contemporary, does among the English poets. 
If the ** Fairy Queen” at the latter, con¬ 
sidered as an epic poem, is superior to the 
** Franciad,** the variety and universality of 
Ronsard*s talents, more than compensate for 
this single point of superiority in Spenser. 
Rabeiait. Rabelais and Montaigne, neither of whom 
were poets, constitute the only authors in the 
walk of polite letters, during the period under 
our review, who can be said to have escaped 
the general fate of their contemporaries, and 
to be read, after the lapse of two centuries^ 
beyond the limits of Franceu Rabelais, not¬ 
withstanding the extreme indecency and low 
buffoonery of his works ^ qualities which in 
some nacasure are to be attributed to the age in 
which he wrotej'contains so much genuine and 
Miginal humor, so much grotesque fancy, inci¬ 
dents so cmnie, satire so delicate and keen, rniia* 
ed with learning so various and profound, that 
he must remain ibr ever agreeable to mankindk 
Yet is it unjust either to Cervantes or to Swift, 
to c<npaie Rabelais with those writers, both of 
whom are bis superiors in all respects, except, 
perhaps in erudkion. It is probable, dmt the 
greater number of persons who peruse the 
i6 Histoi^i 
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<« History of Gargantua and Pantagruel,” see chap. 
in the work, only its eccentric and extravagant , 

outside. But, the ridicule of the church of 1574— 
Rome and of the monastic orders; as well as .*5*9* 
of the Catholic religion, its ceremonies, creeds, 
and injunctions; escapes continually through Romish 
the disguise, under whiclv Rabelais found it 
requisite to conceal so hazardous an attempt. 

It may excite some surprize, that a man who 
evidently despised and disbelieved the most 
essential articles of the Romish faith, should, 
after practising medicine at Montpelier, have 
been promoted to a prebendary in a collegiate 
church, and finally be made curate of the vil¬ 
lage of Meudon, near Paris'. It would seem, 
however, that the Cardinal du Beilai, one of 
his patrons, who protected and preferred him, 
was not more persuaded of the sanctity of the 
religion which he professed, and to the first 
dignities of which he attained, than Rabelais 
himself. That prelate, in defiance of the in¬ 
junctions of the Romish see, had not hesitated 
to contract a marriage with Madame de Cha- 
tillon, though motives of convenience induced 
Iiim to conceal the transaction *. The veil of 
afiRtcted folly and absurdity, under which Ra¬ 
belais aimed his shafts at popes, princes, and 
monks, not only saved him from punishment, 
but acquired him admirers or protectors among 
men of the highest rank: while the Protestants, 

.Hfho gravely and morosely attacked the ponti- 

^ CBiivret de Rabelaii» Vie» voI.L p«4. 

* Bnntom^ XHmet Gal. p. 
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p H A P. fical power or prerogatives, were sdzed and 
lY. committed to the flames. Rabelais belongs to 
1574— the age of Francis the First, and Henry the 
1589* Second; under the latter of which kings he 
ended his days in 1553, at Paris, having 
attained to an advanced period of life. 

Mqntaigm. Montaigne flourished under the last princes 
of Valois, and survived the extinction of that 
family. Born under Francis the First, in 
1533, at the castle of his own niune, in the 
province of Perigord, he expired under the 
same roof in 1592, at near sixty years of age; 
preserving to the last moment of his existence, 
all the freshness and vigour of his intellectual 
faculties. Never did any man possess a more 
keen and intuitive knowledge of human nature, 
pr more delicately anatomize and lay bare to 
inspection, the recesses of the human heart and 
Natuteof character. Too mercurial and elegant in his 
hit e*ny«. mental formation, to support the fetters of a 
profession, he renounced the study, as weU as 
the practice of the law: but he neither dis¬ 
dained nor declined to act a part in the public 
functions of magistrature; and he was deputed 
by the city of Bourdeaux, as one of their De¬ 
legates, on the convocation of the States-general 
at Blois, in 1588, under Henry the Third. 
The celebrated Buchanan was one of his pre¬ 
ceptors, and the attainments of Montaigne 
seem to have embraced all the treasures of 
antient literature. His ** Essays" are equally 
original, eccentric, and not less amusing, than 
the writings of Rabelais. Montaigne was a 

man 
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.man of rank, as well as of independent for- oh ap. 
tune; and the careless, but graceful negli- . ^ 

gence of a gentleman, characterizes his style, 

Though he talks perpetually, and almost ex- 
clusively of himselt^ his egotism.never oifends, hu wnt- 
and generally entertains the reader. Ease and >»£;«• 
nature seem to guide his pen; which is how- ^ - 
ever disgraced by equal transgressions of de¬ 
cency, with those to be found in Rabelais, 
and in Brantome. The most accurate, as. well 
as intimate acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman writers, is visible throughout every 
page of Montaigne. From Homer down to 
Ciatidian, and from Herodotus to. Procopius 
and Zosimus, he is familiar with their writings. 

He oppresses us with citations from all the 
poets of antiquity; and he never disdains to ' 
ibrtify, or to support his- positions, by an 
appeal to their authority. He is a sceptic, and 
takes little pains to disguise it, though he ' 
chose, from motives of philosophic conve¬ 
nience, to live and die within the pale of the 
Catholic church. We may judge of the avidity 
with which his essays were devoured by the ^ 
public, when we, reflect that even civil war, Thar&. 
and every kind of internal calamity, could not 
impede their reception.' They first appeared 
in 1580, under Henry the Third ; and in 1588, 
a period'of rebellion'and anarchy, .he published 
the fifth edition at Paris, amidst the convul¬ 
sions of “ the League'.”- It is difficult to con- 

* Journal du .de Montaigne, Dik. prelim. toLL p>64 

and 65. 
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CHAP, ceive a stronger proof of general adniiratkNi. 

^ The prodigious variety of subjects which he 
1574— discusses in his ** Essays,” his rapid and un- 
<5^9* expected transitions from one object of en*. 
tjuiry or examination to another, the extent 
and truth of his observations, and the pro* 
fundity or perspicuity of his researches on 
legislature, education, religion, medicine, and 
manners;—all these circumstances, which cha¬ 
racterize his compositions, will, notwithstand¬ 
ing their defects of language, render them 
always attractive to such as wish to study 
man. 

Architec- Catherine of Medicis, who descended from a 
family immortalized by their protection of all 
the arts, desirous of transplanting them into 
France, constructed the palace of the Tuille- 
ries, which she commenced in 1564, soon after 
the termination of the first civil wars. Phili¬ 
bert de Lorme, and John Bullan, were the 
architects whom she employed to raise that 

9“”*™** stately edifice, which she completed before her 

TnS- decease in 1588, notwithstanding the troubles ^ 
of the kingdom, and the exhausted state of the 
financesIt formed unquestionably the finest 
monument of architecture, then to be found 
in Europe, beyond the Alps. Whitehall, in . 
which palace Elizabeth resided, could ^tbr 
into no competition with the Tuilleries: k 
was only an irr^ular assemblage of Gothic 
buildings, castellated and embattled, extending 

" t.*Art de Ver. v»l. i. p. d4S. 
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along the northern bank of the Thames^ for c H a K 
near half a mile, from the village of Charing to , ^ 

Westminster. Inigo Jones bad not then con> 1574— 
strireted the Banquetting House, which rose 
under James the First. Pericles or Augustus 
might have inhabited the Tuilleries, as Palladio 
or Michael Angelo might have planned it. 
Whitehall exhibited only a specimen of barba* 
rous taste, accommodated to tlie martial exer^ 
cises or diversions which still characterized the 
age of Elizabeth. 

Louis de Foix, a native of Paris, began in 
1584, the celebrated tower of Cordouan, si¬ 
tuate at the mouth of the river Garonne^ 
designed as a Pharos, or light-house, for di¬ 
recting ships bound to and from the port of 
Bourdeaux. Its position, on a rock in the 
midst of the sea, exposes it to the utmost fury 
of the elements. Three stories, ornamented 
with the different orders of architecture, ter* 
minating pyramidically, form the tower itself, 
whtrae solidity, proportions, and strength, have 
secured its duration down to the present 
time. It was not entirely completed till the 
year 1611, under the reign of Lx>uis the Thir¬ 
teenth *. Louis de Foix had previously been L<mU dc 
selected by Philip the Second, from among all 
the architects of Europe, to construct his mo¬ 
nastic palace and Mausoleum of the Escurial. 

We must consider such a choice of a French 
■artist, in preference to one of Philip’s own sub- 

* De Thou, ToLix. p.ao4. Diet. Unir. de b Fiance, vol. i. 
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C H A p. jects and countrymen, as a proof either of great 
liberality of mind in the Spanish sovereign, or 
as carrying with* it an internal evidence, that 
his own dominions did not furnish men com¬ 
petent to execute such a work. But, Venice 
could have lent him Palladio. If nevertheless 
the instrument of St. Lawrence's martyrdom^ 
must have constituted the'form of Philip’s 
gloomy abode, all the talents of Palladio would 
have been lost or distorted on such a pile. 
Nature of Strength and massy grandeur seem to chUrac- 
htt Btruc' terize the structures raised by Louis de Foix, 
as they do the works of Vanbrugh among us. 
He,united both those qualities in the tower of 
Cordouan, and it may justly excite enquiiy, 
Kow that edifice has now stood above two cen¬ 
turies, uninjured, though in a position where 
it must brave all the tempests of tlie Bay of Bis¬ 
cay and the Atlantic; while the Eddystone 
light-house, constructed by Winstanley in a 
similar- situation, could not sustain the memo¬ 
rable storm of 1703. The superiority of the 
French engineer over the English architect, 
seems to be proved by the mere narration of 
the two facts, though the former preceded the 
latter in point of time, by near a century. 

No regular school of painting or sculpture, 
•ndaco^ had lippeared in France, before the extinction 
* of the race of Valois. The exertions of Francis 

the First had nevertheless awakened the genius 
of the nation, in both those branches of art. 
John Gougeon, and Germain Pillon, who were 
esteemed very expert sculptors, had attained to 

• high 
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a high degree of reputation under Henry the chap 
T hird Leonardo da Vinci, who by a singu> , ^ 

lar destiny expired in the arms of Francis the 15^-. 
First, was an Italian, and does not seem to have 
left behind him any eminent pupils. Scarcely 
a single statue of bronze, or of marble, orna* 
mented the metropolis in 1589, at the time of 
Henry’s death. The monuments erected by 
that Prince, to the memory of bis three minions, 

St. Megiin, Quelus, and Maugiron, in the 
church of St. Paul, which were composed of 
the most costly materials; had been demolished 
by the fury of the Parisians, on their receiving 
intelligence of the assassinations committed at - 
Blois *. Medals, commemorative of great or Me<Ub. 
auspicious events, were frequently struck, and 
scattered among the people, or distributed as 
marks of distinction. Considerable delicacy 
was displayed in their fabrication, as well as in 
the devices or legends with which they were 
ornamented. Jane, Queen of Navarre, in 15Q9, 
presented gold medallions to the principal Ger¬ 
man commanders of the auxiliary army, which 
arrived to the assistance of the Hugonots. On 
them were inscribed mottos, containing an 
allusion to their perilous situation, and their 
religious union*. Three years afterwards, at 
the nuptials of Henry, King of Navarre, with 
Margaret' of Valois, gold and silver medals 
were thrown to the populace. The inscription. 


^ Satyre Menu toL IL p*403. 
f Memoirti de Cuts yoLL fu %4i. 
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c H A P. “ Constricta hoc discordia vinculo,** which 
^ . was designed to signify the extinction of past 

1574— animosities, to be produced by Yhe marriage, 
^i^ 9 ‘ only served to place in a more conspicuous 
point of view, the perfidy of'A court, which 
had already planned and matured the massacre . 
of Paris. •* 

EniditioD. The feature which peculiarly distinguished 
and characterized thd age, was erudition. 
Letters^ which had revived in Italy about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, did not pene¬ 
trate into France till above sixty years later. 
Neither Charles the Eighth, nor Louis the 
Twelfth, extended to them any protection. It 
was Francis the First who cherished, patronized, 
and rendered their study general among his 
Bnthud- subjects. The productions of Athens and of 
toemry pocfty*. history, eloquence, and phiio- 

produc Sophy, became known to the French under his 
reign: and all the beauties of the antients, 
were embellished by the charms of novelty. 
Captivated with graces so much superior to 
every other, and with which they had been 
hitherto unacquainted, they knew no limit to 
their enthuriastic admiration. All classes of 
society caught the infection: princes, nobles, 
soldiers, even ladies, cultivating learning, be¬ 
came familiar with the language of Cicero, 
and of Homer. Erudition was deemed neces¬ 
sary for attaining to employments of state, and 
ambition derived support from the study of 

* Vk de Mug. Ue V«L p. Sy, 
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letters. L’Hopital owed in a great measure, char. 
bis progressive elevation through the various . . 

dignities of the law, to its highest eminence} 1574— 
not so much to his superior knowledge of juris.. 
prudence, atf to his reputation for science 
Perhaps the same observation may apply with 
equal truth, to Bacon among us. His fame at 
least, does not repose, like that of his cmitempQ. 
raiy, Coke, upon legal, but upon philosophical 
and scientific foundations. Coligni, whq in the 
midst -of civil war, found leisure to read the 
Roman writers, conversed with fluency and 
elegance in Latin". Marshal Stro^zi, though Stroza. 
engaged during his whole life, in the tumult of 
a camp, translated the Commentaries of Csssar 
into Greek, with notes and applications calcu. 
lated for rendering the origin^ more intelligi* 
ble or useful, to men of the military profession. 

** 1 have heard Roiisard and Durant,” adds 
Brantome, ** express their amazement at the 
** purity and eloquence of the Greek transla* 

** tion, which in their estimation was not inferior 
** to the Latin of the Roman Dictator.”" 

It formed the ordinary amusement of Henry t*** 
the Third, to retire after dinner to his closet, t]^ ic;,^ 
with Baccio del Bene and Corbinelli, two learned of Nanm 
Florentines, who read to him the works of Poly* 
bius and of Tacitus, in tbeu original languages.. 

. We can scarcely^credit this &ct, related of so 
dissolute a Prince, if we did not receive it 

* . 1 V»d. de niop, Eclaireit*. voL i. p. 9 and 10. 

* Bntntonne, voLiu. Cap.Fraaf. p.197. 

* BnatenAToLii. Cap. Etmig. p.a6i and aSa. 
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CHAP, firotn the authority of Davila ^ . Henry, King 
^ . of Navarre, though naturally averse to seden- 

JJ74— tary and studious occupations, yet was versed 
in Greek, and accustomed from his infancy, to 
cite or to repeat passages from their poets and 
historians. It is a welhknown and interesting 
anecdote, that while yet a child, he adopted for 
his motto, the words, “ ^ i 

either conquer, or dieand that he refused to 
explain their meaning to the queen>mother 
Catherine of Medicis, who was anxious to know 
Frincewet their import *. L’Hopital addressed many of 
his Latin epistles, to Margaret, daughter of 
Francis the First, Duchess of Savoy; and that 
Princess, to whom her father when expiring, 
recommended the protection of the muses, im> 
proved herself by the frequent study of Cicero 
and of Horace >Vhen the Polish embassa*- 
dors in 1573, ’arrived at Paris, to lay their 
crown at the feet of the.Duke of Anjou, the 
Bishop of Cracow, one of their number, having 
harangued the young queen of Navarre, Marga^ 
ret, in Latin; she instantly replied in the same 
language, recapitulating, and answering every 
part of his speech, with facility and precision 
Catherine of Medicis, who probably from her 
having been married at the early age of four¬ 
teen, was less skilled in the languages of an¬ 
tiquity, employed an interpreter on the same 
occasion. , Her selection fell on Catherine de 

^ DtviU, p» 4Sx* ( Chron. Ntveiu v 6 L i. p. 148* 

^ Und. de VUofitid, toI.u. p. xis-^Z54* Le Lab. sor CUU 
r 6 L L p* 706* ^ Vie de Mug. p. xaa* 
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Clermont, one of the most beautiful and accom* chap. 
plished ladies of the court; but, not more ^ 
eminent for the graces of her person, than for 1574— 
her erudition Jane d’Albret, Queen of Na- * 5 * 9 * 
vaite, and Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter 
of Louis the Twelfth, two princesses who from 
the superiority of their understanding, embraced 
, the reformed doctrines^ were distinguished by 
their proficiency in many branches of science, 
as well as by their protection of learning. 

To such a point of perfection was the imita* 
tion of the antients carried, that many of the 
productions of L’Hopital, and of Morvilliers, 

Bishop of Orleans, were not distinguishable by 
the ablest critics, from the writings of antiquity. 

The Latin epistle of L’Hopital, addressed to 
James du Faur, intitled An Imprecatioa 
against Suits at Law,” deceived the learned 
so completely, as to be not only attributed to 
various Roman poets; but, even to exercise in< 
genuity in pointing out the interpolations and 
alterations, introduced into the original text 
We may see in D’Aubign^, how elegant were 
the Latin verses, composed by the young nobi¬ 
lity; and what facility they possessed in making 
them, upon every occasion Even from the Unhrem* 
pageants and amusements of the court, that 
classic language was not excluded; and fe- guagc. 
males of the highest distinction recited Roman 

k Viede Marg. p* las. LeLab. ntr Casts toL iu p.zoa—-105. 

^ ThuL del’Ifep. ToLi. P.Z57—144* Le Lab. sur Cast.iFoLi. 
p.494 end p.5^ 

^ IXAiiba libiii. p.85 aikl p.8p. 
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CRAP, poetry, with equal grace and elegance. At a 
^ . species of Mast^^ue, repre^nted before Heniy 

IS74— the Second, in 1554, at St. Germain near Paris, 
'^*9* in which piece, six ladies, or princesses, habited 
as Sybils, performed the principal parts; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, then in very early youth, wl^ 
bad been brought up in the Frendi court, per> 
sonated the Delphic SybiL Addressing herself 
to the Dauphin, her destined husband, who 
became afterwards Francis the Second, she pre¬ 
dicted in a dbtich, composed by St Gelais the 
poet, the future union, in his person, of the 
British and French crowns; 


Delphkas Delpbinl d mentem ortcufa taitgont) 

^ MooSnia ji|ogca Kgna Briuona ^ 

VnSo- If we consider that Mary, Queen of England, 
***“*' who was already noarried to Philip, Prince of 
Spain, then reigned in this country; and if we 
further reflect that Elizabeth her sister, might 
in turn ascend the throne, in case of Mai^e 
demise without issue; it must be owned that 
St. Gelais's prophecy was a very bold anticipa¬ 
tion of futurity. Never did prediction prove 
more unfortunate. Ibe last line requires some 
explanation. It is addressed to Francis, as 
Duke of Brittany, and promises him, that to 
the Bretons who were already his own subjects, 
he shall one day join the British realms. 

A perfect acquaintance with the ^tin lan¬ 
guage, was regarded as an indispensable qqalifl- 
catioa for embassadors to many of the European 


■ CBurm FocO^ de St. 0 «Uh» • Plaii^ iS* 
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courts, abd highly introductory to all foreign c H A P. 
missions or pubUo employments French bad . . 

not then been adopted as a general medium of 
conversation throughout Europe. Spanish was 
much more generally used as such, which formed 
the language of the Imperial court of Vienna, 
as well as that of Madrid, till the reign of 
Rodolph the Second ^ Montaigne informs us utmtf and 
that he-was instructed in Latin, before he was 
permitted to learn his native language: so unguagt. 
perfectly did he possess the former, that the 
celebrated Buchanan, who was one of his pre« 
ceptprs, confessed his apprehension of con« 
versing with his own pupilD*Aubigpa 4 says, 
that at six years of age, he could read Latin, 

- Greek, and Hebrew: when only in bis eighth 
year, be translated the ** Ctiio** of I^ato, into 
French'. Military men composed their own 
epitaphs, or those of their friends, slain in 
action. ** When la Case de Mirambeau was 
** killed in 1574,** says De Thou, in his boot 
** was found the following distich written with 
** his own hand, as if he had foreseen his end; 

« De^ migraiitem higeres viator, et hospet* 

^ Non careo patria: me cmet ilia magis*’’ * 

The satirical sonnets which, originating on a 
thousand trifling subjects, were circulated in the rmw. 
courts of Charles the Ninth, or of Heni7 the 

* Le Lab* flor Cait. voL IL p. 776* 

^ Bnmfeoaie^ voLiL Damet OaLp.7S. 

^ Easait de Blontalgiie, voLu p. 154—aid. Voyages de liloii- 
taigoe^Dtflc.Refim* voLLp.7oaad7z. fiiqgv Dkt.voLiz*p.a98* 

' iyAub. Mom. ps4 and 5 . * Seliou, voLviL p.45* 
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C H A P. TTiird, were rarely written in French. Wita 
and satirists preferred the Latin, as being 
jjf4— tnore expressive, and equally intelligible. The 
six elegant lines, composed by a courtier in 
1577, upon the comet which was then visible, 
whose appearance impressed Catherine of Me* 
dicis with so much terror; as well as most of 
the epigrams levelled against the mitaiops, or 
the ministers of Henry the Third, were written 
in the language and spirit of Martial Bran- 
tome, who is only a dissolute man of the world, 
and a servile courtier, is yet an accomplished 
scholar. , 

Mmiifi. Never was greater munificence extended to 
men of genius, in every branch of art and 
gwiw. science, than by the Princes of Valois. The 
bounties of Louis the Fourteenth, so vaunted by 
Voltaire, might be dispensed with more parade 
and ostentation; but they were' neither mare 
general, jaor superior in extent. Francis the 
First, not satisfied with encouraging, as well as 
recompensing literary merit in his own sub¬ 
jects, exerted himself to discover and reward it 
Pnnewthe among every foreign nation. He sent several 
learned men, at his own expence, to travel into 
. Greece and the countries of Asia Minor, in 
. order to collect antiquities, manuscripts, and 
other monuments". Royal professors, with 
liberal pecuniary stipends, were appointed to 
teach in the colleges which he founded or en¬ 
dowed throughout France. Such was his pre- 


‘ L’EtoHey p*a5 and % 6 f and p.37 and p.So» and p.ioS» Mem* 
poor ter. a THUt* de Fr. p. 111 and p.X94t and 193* 

^ BrantomeyiroLL Fran* p.a4t« 

^ dilection 
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jilileeiiMn'fOr persons distinguished by a kno'vr- chap. 
le(%e- of letters, that he usually made choice 
of them for embassies *. Paul Jovius, the his- X574— 
torian, enjoyed a pension of two hundred and 
fifty crowns payable from the treasury, during 
that monarch’s life; but the Constable Mont- 
morenci, with whose character and actions 
Jovius had taken some unwarrantable liberties, 
retrenched and struck it oft, at the accession 
of Henry the Second Jovius, an Italian, Cbancter 
born at Como in Lombardy, may be said in- 
deed to have levied contributions from the 
vanity, the fears, or the Expectations of the 
greatest European I’rinces his contemporaries. 

Francis, besides paying him, condescended 
to write to him in the most flattering manner; 
while Charles the Fifth, Leo the Tenth, Cle- ' 
ment the Seventh, and Cosmo, Great Duke of 
Tuscany,rewarded, protected, or employed him. 

His ** History,” which comprizes the space of . 
fifty years, from 1494, to 1544, embraced ail 
the great events of those re.igns or pontificates; 
and as Jovius was known to dispense panegyric 
or condemnation, in proportion to the benefits 
conferred or withheld by sovereigns and mi¬ 
nisters, it cannot excite surprize, that posterity 
have refused him the' honors only due to impar¬ 
tiality and truth. It was not by such base con- 
descencions, that Livy, Sallust, or Tacitus, as¬ 
pired to fame. Nor did Comines, De Thou, or 
Davila, attain it by similar meannes.s; from 

* Brantomet vol. i. Cap. Fran. p. 241. Biog. Diction. yoI. ii. 

Artie. Budoeus. 

y grant. yoI.j. Cap. Franc, p.aji and 232. 
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CHAP, imputation, Guicciardini, the «aoit6a> 

poraiy, countryman, and rival of Joviua b 
exempt. 

>5>^ The ** History** of Guicciardini commences 
nearly at the same period of time with that of 
viot, Jovius, but finishes twelve years earlier, in 1532. 
A de^iency which is however overpaid by his 
superior merit, moral, no less than historical. 
Jovius may in fact be regarded as a venal rheto* 
rician. Guicciardini, though partial to his na> 
tive country Italy, is an historian. The former 
wrote in lAtin ; the latter composed his work 
in Italian. Both commemorated tim events of 
their nwn time, and of the same precise period. 
But, while Guicciardini ranks with Thucydides, 
Jovius falls nearly to the level of the Byzantine 
historians. It is probable that Francis the First, 
notwithstanding his predilection for polite let* 
ters, was impelled more by emulation of his 
rival Charles the Iiflh, and his apprehensions of 
the malignant asperity of Jovius’s pen, than by 
any other motive, to confer on him the pension 
withdrawn by Montmorenci. Notwithstanding 
this single instance of resentment, expressed by 
a minister whose alienation to liberal knowledge 
was well known, Heniy the Second displayed 
the same princely regard for the productions of 
genius, which had characterized his father. He 
was so charmed with the ** Cleopatra,** a tragedy 
Jodeiie. of Jodelle, as to give the author a present of 
two hundred and fifty crowns, besides other gra¬ 
tifications *. Henry the Third remunerated the 

* Brant. toI. ii. Cap. Fran. p.59. 
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poets Ronsard and Balf, each, \(ith a thomand chap. 
Clowns, as a recompence for the beautiful ^ ^ 

verses, composed by Uiem on tlie occasion of J574-. 
his &vorite, Joyeuse’s marriage *. Even reli- *5*9» 
gious prejudices and antipathies, which ope> 
rated so powerfully in that age, did not prevent 
Henry from ordering five hundred crowns to 
be presented to Henry Etienne, a Hugonot, Ettease. 
who had written a work of much celebrity, 
upon the excellence of the French language ^ 

At the ceremony of the inauguration and in¬ 
vestiture of Francis, Duke of Anjou, as Sove¬ 
reign of the Netherlands, which was performed 
at Antwerp, in 1582 ; the deputies of the Pro¬ 
testants, in the act of homage and congratula¬ 
tion to their new prince, besought of him 
to take under his protection, letters, together 
with their professors; and to honor them, ac¬ 
cording to the example left him by Francis 
the First *. He promised to comply with the 
request Prelates and Cardinals expended the 
revenues of their ecclesiastical preferments, in 
the patronage of genius. The vices and irregu- Cardinal of 
larities of the Cardinal of Lorrain, were con- 
cealed and almost forgotten, in the munificent 
.largesses with which he conciliated literary 
favor. He was the Mecoenas of the court of 
. 41 enry the Second, and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors. '* 

I 

^ L’Etoile^ p.46* 

^ Memoiret pour ser, a I’Hist. de Fra. 

^ De Thou> vol. viii. p« 605. 

^ Brastome^ vol iL Damea Cal. p.4zl. Trad* de l’Hopital» 

P« 4 ^ 
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CHAP. The arjt of printing, in the course of consider 
rably more than a century which bad elapsed 
since its invention, having diffused very widely 
.1589. every species of knowledge, had penetrated 
among all orders of society. The Morels and 
the EtienneSy celebrated printers, carried the 
art at Paris, to a pitch of eminence, before 
*559, the year of Henry the Second’s death 
One of the former family, convicted of here^, 
was burnt at the stake in the succeeding reign 

MMudtt*. Manutius, employed by the Venetians, and by 
various of the Romish pontiffs, bad immortalized 
his own name, by giving to the world the most 
perfect and beautiful editions of Tully, as weU 
as of.many of the Greek and Roman writers. 
The fame of Aldus Manutius was sustained by 
his son Paul, who died in 1574, at Rome*^. 
Fourteen years afterwards, in 1588, Metayer, 
the royal printer at Paris, gave to the public a 
magnificent work, executed by order of the 
King. It contained the breviaries and prayers 
of the Romish ritual, in two folio volumes. The 
paper and the type were equally beautiful'*. 
With the benefits and advantages of printing, 
were however proportionably diffused its evils. 

Ubdii'nB*-Under a reign such as that of Henry the Third, 
when the royal consideration and authority had 
become so much relaxed, the press teemed 
with libels of the most insolent nature. The 


* De Thou> vol. vii. p. ao6. 

^ Trad, de I’Hop. vok i* 

s De Thous vol. vii. p. ao6. Biog. Diet. voL ix. p*52 and 5> 

** Satyre Meriippee, vol.u. p. 150, 151. 

Hugo* 
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Hugonots^ after the death of Charles the Ninth* chap. 
published several severe and satirical pieces 
against Catherine of Medicis* then regent dur- 
ing the absence of Henry in Poland. She was 


exhorted by the Council of state, to punish the 


authors with rigor. But, her magnanimity, which 
disdained the advice, permitted an uninterrupU 


ed course to all the accusations or calumnies 


of her enemies; a part of her conduct in which 
she resembled the great Frederic, King of 
Prussia, in our own time Henry, on his re¬ 
turn to France, did not imitate her in so shining 
a feature of her character. On the contrary. Severity 
the only instances of rigor which can be laid to 
his charge, and which contrast extraordinarily libeUen. 
with the lenity or apathy demonstrated in his 
general administration, were exerted against 
libellers. In March, 1577, while the court re¬ 
sided at Blois, a satirical composition, in which 
the King, the queen-mdther, and other persons 
of distinction, were treated with extreme seve¬ 
rity, was laid under the bolster of Catherine of 
Medicis’s bed. It is a fact not less ridiculous 


than true, that for this crime, of which the 
author was unknown, all the poets about the 
court were’immediately seized , and sent to 
prison \ We owe the exile, and long residence 
of the celebrated Marquis de St. £vr 4 mond 
among us, under Charles the Second, to a 
similar production, which compelled him to 
quit the court of liOuis the Fourteenth, and to 
abandon bis native country. . 


DATnaep«4X8« 
VOL. IV. 


k 


Memoim de voL L p* J7T* 

8 The 
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CHAP. The faction of ** the league,” from tfi^ 
time of its first formation, seems to have been 
fully sensible of the importance of the press ^ 
> 5 * 9 * and the leaders made bold, as well as frequent 
application to the passions of the people, 
Rotkic. through its medium. In 1583, before the great 
convtdsions took place, which marked the close 
of Henry’s reign, Roziere, Archdeacon of Toul, 
was brought before the council, to answer 
for having composed and published a book, 
entitled ** Genealogy of the Dukes of Lorrain 
and Bar.” The object of it went to prove, that 
Hugh Capet, as well as his descendants were 
only usurpers; and that the Dukes of Lorrain 
constituted the genuine representatives-of Char¬ 
lemagne. Some passages in the work, were like¬ 
wise oi a nature personally insulting and inju¬ 
rious to the King himself. Roziere would have 
in*follibly expiated his offence by a public exe¬ 
cution, if he had not been extricated by the 
powerful interposition of the Duke of Lorrain, 
PuouK- queen-mother'. Belleville, a Protestant 

ment <if gentleman, having in the following year com- 
mitted a crime of less political magnitude, but 
to which Henry was deeply sensible, by writing 
a satire on his private debaucheries, was in¬ 
stantly arrested, and brought to trial. Convict-. 
ed of being the author, he was drawn in a sledge 
. to the place of execution, hanged, and his body, 
together with the work, thrown into the flames. 
All his estates and property were coofiscated to 

' Dt Th«a, T«l. ix. aad 71. 

the 
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the crown Even insanity formed no protec- chap. 
tion against the rigor of the laws, in cases of 
a libellous nature. Le Breton, a man of a 1/74^ 
heated or disordered imagination, bred to the 
bar, ventured in 1585, to stigmatize the magis- 
trates and the sovereign, with equally betray¬ 
ing the cause of the lower classes. Although in 
Bte course of his trial, he gave numerous indi¬ 
cations of an alienated mind, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the intercession of the judges themselves, 
who besought of the King to remit his punish¬ 
ment, he was condemned and executed 
These exemplary chastisements did not how¬ 
ever deter the heads of ** the League” from 
publishing a variety of pamphlets, calculated 
to withdraw the obedience of the subject from 
the crown. Such was the avidity of the people 
to peruse them, and so odious was the govern¬ 
ment become, that no penalties coqld deter 
the printers or venders from circulating them 
through the metropolis. Impositions of the Pknrerfui 
grossest nature, and invectives the most bitter, 
neither of which were spared, met with a ready 
belief. The universal defection which followed, 
sufficiently demonstrated how powerful an en¬ 
gine Was the press, in the hands of a desperate 
and unprincipled faction^ ^ 

Public, as well as private libraries, were al- Libnriei. 
ready become common and general, before the 

^ De Thou, toL ix. p.aoi and aoa. Mem. pour aer. t IlOet. 
de Fr. p. iSa. 

■ Chron. Nor, rol. L p. 33 and 34. DeThon, wd. viiL p. 613 
—615. Mem. poor ter. a I’Hitt. de Fr. p.ai3 and 1x4. 

^ Chron. Nor. toLL p.i6 axM| 17. 

* ^ close 
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CHAP close of Henry’s reign. Francis the First begaa 
^ . the celebrated collection of books at the palace 

SSJ4.— of Fontainbleau, of which, Budaeus, one of the 
1589* most learned men of the age, was constituted 
librarian. It had attained to very consider* 
able magnitude, before that Prince’s death 
William Btid^, or Budseus, the friend of 
Frasrous, and his rival in literary reputr^ion, 
was bom at Paris in 1467, under the r^nof 
X<ouis the Eleventh, though he did not die till 
1540, at a very advanced period of life. The 
sixteenth century, to which he belongs, pro* 
duced few men more justly celebrated for pro¬ 
found erudition. Francis the First not only 
honored him with the most familiar inter¬ 
course, but sent Budaeus as embassador to Leo 
the Tenth. His works which excited the ad¬ 
miration of his contemporaries, are now in 
a great degree unknown or forgotten, while 
those of Erasmus survive: a circumstance re¬ 
sulting perhaps less from the superiority of the 
natural or acquired endowments of the latter, 
than from the greater elegance, graces, and 
. beauty of Erasmus’s writings. Budaeus, more 
accurately skilled in antiquity, jurisprudence, 
and all the compositions of science, wrote 
only for the learned. Erasmus charmed not: 
merely men of letters, but mankind. Hence 
the different degree of fame which they re¬ 
spectively enjoy, after the lapse of near three 
centuries. 

r Brant. toL L Cap. Fran, p, 241 and 241. 

Catherine 
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Catlierinei of Medicis, ivho emulated and c H A p. 
imitated Franeis the First in the cultivation . ^ 

of polite letters, augmented the library which 
he had fimnded, by so muiy costly works, 
manuscripts, and productions in every Ian. 
gpage, that at the time , of her decease, it 
was accounted the inest collection of its kind 
in Europe^. Not satisfied with forming a li¬ 
brary for the crown, she exerted equal efibrts 
to possess a similar treasure, herself, at Che- 
Bonceaux, a castle in Touraine, to Vihich 
she frequently retired, where she was only 
accompanied by a few courtiers of both sexes* 

We may form some estimate of its size and 
value, by knowing that at the death of Marshal 
Strozzi, she added his collection of books, 
calculated to be worth above seven thousand 
crowns, to her own Ubrary'. It is probable 
that no private collection in ^be kingdom, at 
that period, could compare in beauty or mag» 
nificence with Strozzi’s, who being himself a' 
nobleman of Florentine extraction, had pur¬ 
chased the libfory of Cardinal Rodolfo at 
.Rome, a prelate eminent for his taste and 
eruditionThe great Chancellor I’Hopital, 
in 1573, only estimates his books, exclusive Of 
memoirs, antiquities, and medals, at the sum of 
.five hundred livres, or little more than 'twenty' 
pounds; and be expresses great anxiety in. bis 
mil, foat they may suffer no diminution. ‘ 

4 Chroii* Not* rcL L p. 13a* 

^ Brant. toL iL Cap. Etran. p. a63. * Brant, ibid. 

5 ^ w Yol. I. p. 49a. 
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CHAP. The Drama may be said to have remained 
^ . still in its infancy, during the whole period 

under our review. It was not till after the 
Sute^ accession of Henry the Second, that any dra« 
matic exhibition whatever was performed in 
France. Only mysteries, and a sort of holy 
pageants or representations, were known under 
Francis the First; although Leo the Tenth, 
b^ore the year 1590, had introduced scenic 
entertainments among the Italians. The Car* 
dinal of Ferrara, Archbishop of Lyons, one of 
the most magnificent and accomplished princes 
oi the age, first presented to the French court, 
the spectacle of a tragicomedy, in 1549, at 
Tngi<o- Lyons. The performers, both male and fis- 
being brought by him, at a great ex* 
tioninto pence, from Italy, the piece was represented 
FnoM. in the language of that country, with so modi 
grace and spirit, accompanied with mteriudca, 
that the King, Queen, and spectator^ ex¬ 
pressed the utmost delight at the entertain* 
inent. It was said to have cost the Cardinal, 
SbGeUit. thousand crowns*. St.Gelais the poet, bav* 

. . ing translated the ** Sophonisba,'* of Trissino, 
and ornamented or altered it in such a manner, 
as to accommodate it to the taste of bis 
own country; it was acted by order of Ca¬ 
therine of Medicn, at Blots, soon after the 
eommencement of Charics theNinUi's reign 
We find that in 1564, a comedy, the suliqect 
of which was borrowed from Ariosto, ivas ' 

Bnntome, toI. iL Cap. Fran. p. aa. 

^ * Trad, da I’Bop. toL & Rtchmfcn, p. 51. Brant Odd. 

repre* 
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represented by her command, at FontainUean; c H A P. 
and that the Duchess of Angouleme, natural , ^ 

daughter of Heoiy the Second, tc^ther with tsu— 
the principal ladies of the court, filled the 
parts \ In 1571, at the festival of Nogeat le 
Boi, where every species of diversion was 
exhibited, and where Charles the Ninth was 
present, it is expressly stated that a comedy 
was played by the Kin^s comedians. * 

A circumstance which may appear singular, is Dnunatie 
that the Hugonots, during the fury of the civil 
wars, had recourse to dramatic amusements, tiw Hn^ 
calculated to awaken and to sustain religious 
enthusiasm. In this feature of their character, 
they seem to have been more liberal than either 
the English Puritans, or the Scottish Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, both of whom held 
in abhorrence all theatrical exhibitions. The 
Duchess of Rohan composed a tragedy, called 
** Holophemes,’* drawn from the history of 
Judith, contained in the apochryphal writings 
of Scripture; which piece was represented 
at Rochelle *. In 1569, comedies were played Come««, 
at Niort in Poitou, while the Protestant armies 
assembled: it may even be doubted whether 
the loss of the battle of Jarnac in the spring 
of that year, ought not in some measure to be 
< attributed to the negligence of the Prince of 
C<Mid6 and the other commanders, who per« 

y TnuL de voLiL Recherche^ p. 56. 

* J^faiuificrtpt de Bethunes 87229 cited in the Trad, de THop. 

ToLiL p*8x« 

* TnuL de THop. vol. o. Rechercheii^ p* 

8 4 mitted 
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CHAP, mitted the royal forces to collect in thdr 
neighbourhood, while they were engrossed by 
theatrical entertainments. Such at least ap- 
1589* pears to have been the opinion of the King of 
ladecency Navarre". That the dramatic pieces repre* 
of the the- before the court of France, were of a 

praendi- nature much too indecent to be exhibited 
before any modern audience, cannot be doubt- 
. ed, if we peruse the specimen given , us by 
Brantome, of a play which was acted by order 
■ of Catherine of Medicis, written by Comelio 
Fiasco, a Genoese by birth, captain of a galley. 
It was composed, indeed, in Italian, but that 
language was perfectly familiar to the audience. 
The comedies of Mrs. Behn, under Charles 
the Second, pieces so licentious, that Pope, 
when characterizing their author, says, 

M The stage how loosely does Astnea tread. 

Who fa^y puts all characters to bed 


are the only productions among us, which can 
convey an adequate idea of Fiasco’s compo- 
Panto- sition Political transactions were likewise fre- 
quently brought on the stage, under the dis- 
guise of Pantomime, and presented with little 
refinement of conception or action. In 1579, 
upon the reconciliation of the Walloon provinces 
of Flanders with Philip the Second, that event 
was grossly figured by the emblematical appear¬ 
ance of a cow, in one of the comic entertain- 

* Chron. Nor. rol. i. p. a^o. 

♦ Brantone, votii. Dane* Gal. p.3a«. 

men^ 
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nents exhibited at Paris. The King of Spain chap. 
conducted the animal by a very slight string, . , 

which, as often as it broke, wae mended by 1574— 
the Prince of Parma. Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, the Duke of Anjou, the Prince of 
Orange, and many other personages, approach¬ 
ed with design to liberate the cow; but she 
rudely repulsed them, and after many gam¬ 
bols, quietly delivered herself up to the Span¬ 
ish monarch**. The application was obvious, 
and the piece met with great applause. 

Notwithstanding the favorable reception given Rage for 
to dramatic compositions, the predominant taste ” ™" '**** 
of the age was not directed towards the theatre. 

The national enthusiasm became awakened and 
concentered in the study of romances; and it 
is not easy for us to conceive the passionate ad¬ 
miration, with which that species of writing was 
received among every rank of people. Try 
the heated and eccentric imaginations of the 
Spaniards, was due the famous romance of 
** Amadis,** which soon afterwards appeared in ^‘®*‘** 
a French translation, dedicated to Francis the 
First*. Its vogue continued unabated, during 
that, and the succeeding reign; nor did it sub- 
i^e, till Cervantto held up Knight Errantry to 
ridicule, in the person of Don Quixote. When 
we reflect th;rt these unnatural productions ductionT 
were filled with passionate declarations of love, 
with magicians, warriors, enchantments, battles, 
and marvellous,adventures of a thousand kinds; 

^ Stncha de Bello Belg. voL ui. p. 93 and 94* 

^ Tiad.del’Hq;). ToUiu. EK]itiwp.t4« LaKdu^ p«i34« 

we 
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C H AP, we shall not wonder at the fondnees manifiested 
for them by the French. All the predominant 
'7^74— vices or follies of the times, were in &ct art* 
iiS9> fully flattered in the romance of ** Amadis of 
Gaul.” Judicial combats, duels, tournaments, 
amours, and magic, cmistituted the pursuits of 
die courtiers} who saw themselves agreeably 
reflected in the most polished, as wdl as flatter* 
ing mirror. La Noue attributes to the rage for 
romances, many o£ the crimes and impieties 
which distinguished the two last reigns of the 
princes of Valois.' 

BSoeadon. The diflerence which existed in the edncarion 
of youth under Francb the First, and under 
Henry the Third, may likewise account ia a 
considerable degree, for the augmenting de> 
pravity of manners betwemi those two periods. 
We may judge of the severity and simplicity 
of the flnrmer time, from the curious reladon 
which De Mesmes has left us, in the disconrse 
upon his own life} where we see the exact 
detail the studies pursued by young men of 
Mode of eomUtion in 1545, towards the conclurion ok' 
feign, M I ^ns sent,” says he, ** in 
FnncMtht <« that year, to Toulouse, being fourteen years 
■ of age, to study the laws, with my preeeptmr 
** and my brother, under the superintendance 
** of an antient gentleman, grey-headed, and 
** who had hmg wandered through the wtaid. 
** We were during three years, auditors j lead* 
** ing a much stricter life, and studying more 
** severely, than , persons of the present time 

f la Maa, Mikntt ISk.. p. 

** would 
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would support. We rose at fiMir o'dlodk' chap. 

** in the tnominn', and having addressed our . jy* . 

(• prayers to God, began our studies at five; 1574— 

** our great books under our arms, our ink- 
** stands and candlesticks in our hands. We 
** listened to all the lectures till ten o'clock, 

** without intermission; and then dined, after 
** having in haste rim over for half an hour, 

** the substanc^ of the lectures which we had 
** taken down in writing. After dinner, as 
** a matter of amusement, we read Sophocles, 

or Aristophanes, or Euripides; and some- 
** times, Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, and Ho- 
** race. At one o'clock, to our studies again; . ^' 

** at five, home to repeat, and lode out in 
^ our books, fer the passages cited, till after 
** six. Then we supped, and read in (}raek or 
•* Latin. On holj.days, we went to high mass 
** and vespers: during the remainder of the 
** day, a little music and walking*." But, Chai^' 
the strictness of schdastic and odlegiate die- 
oipline had disappeared, with many others of tim 
the characteristic virtues of the age of Francis 
the First, after the commencement of the civil 
wars. Profligai^, corruption, and debauoheiy, 
all which infbeted the asylums of learning^ 
rendered the youth indolent or dissolute". 

Masters or preceptors of ability became nure, 
and almost all those who excelled in teaching 

( Dlacoun d*Heiii7 de Mesmetf pmer?ed In Le Lab, tor CaaL 
rci, IL p. 775* 

^ lyAidi. Memoirets p.tx and xa. La Neoc^ cin^ Dhe. p.xxp 
and p. xaa and xaj. 

bodfly 
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CHAP, bodily exercises, were procured from Italy*. 
^ ^ Numbers of young men of family, from these 

1574— causes, were annually aent into foreign coun- 
tries, as afifbrding superior advantages and faci> 
lities of improvement. Between three and four 
hundred youths were supposed to quit France 
every year, to receive their education abroad ; 
of whom more than half perished by diseases or 
College of in duels The most celebrated seminary in 
Keyane. kingdom, was the college of Navafre at 
Paris, during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century. Henry the Third, Henry the Fourth, 
Charles, Duke of Mayenne, his brother Louis, 
Cardinal of Guise, as well as almost all the 
children of the highest quality, received the 
first rudiments of polite knowledge and letters, 
at that school.' 

Xhe youth of the southern provinces were 
chiefly eduoited in the college of Guienne at 
Bourdeaux, of which Montaigne speaks as the 
most frequented, and best regulated establish, 
ment in France. Andrew Govea, the princi. 
pal, a man of uncommon abilities and learning, 
flourished under Francis the First. He was a 
native, not of France, but of Portugal, and 
quitted Bourdeaux in 1547, to revisit Lisbon, 
by order of his sovereign John the Third, who 
placed him in a conspicuous situation at Coim. 
bra, where that Prince founded a university. 
Buchanan accompanied Govea from the banks 

^ La Noues p« ia9. ^ Ibid, p* ii6* 

> Brantomey vol. iiu Cap. Fraxb p. lap. Vie de Marg. de Val. 
p. 6 and p. 36. 

of 
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of the Garonpe, to those of the Mond^o. The chap. 
tragedies of Buchanan composed in Latin, . . 

justly regarded as productions of taste and ge- 1574— 
nius, were frequently performed by the stu- 
dents of Bourdeatix. Montaigne tells us, that 
he had himself tilled many of the characters. 

We may see in his beautiful and masterly essay^ 

** De I'Institution des Enfans,” addressed to 
Diana of Foix, the nature, genius, and mode, 
as well as all the characteristic vices or de¬ 
fects, of the system of education, commonly 
adopted towards the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century. There is not any essay of that amus¬ 
ing and philosophic writer, which conveys a 
higher idea of the enlargement of his mind, his 
knowledge of man, and his superiority to the 
prejudices and errors of the age in which he 
flourished." 

It may however be confidently asserted that Effect of 
the civil wars, which desolated the kingdom for *•** 
above thirty years, proved not more injurious 
to the morals and general felicity of the people, **** 
than they operated to impede learning, and the 
progress of the arts. The corrupt manners 
of Catherine of Medicis, the persecutions and 
massacres caused by the antipathy of the two 
religions, together with the ferocity produced 
by scenes of insurrection and bloodshed ; — 
these causes, while they checked the growth 
of literature, debased the tiwte of the nation, 
and in some measure plunged the country anew 
into barbarism. The same causes have pro- 

Emy* de Montaigne^ rol. i. p. 404—cliap. zzr. 

duced 
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CHAP, duced ccNrrespoDding efiects in the present 
1^* times. France, desolated hy aoardiy ai^ car- 
nage mnM 1789, or compreesed under the most 
1589. degrading, aa well as sanguinary tyranny which 
Europe ever witnessed, has undergone a nar 
tbeniae- tioDal, intellectiMil, and moral deterioration. 
The military art alone has advanced, while all 
the other exertions of tlie human mind have 
been checked, or weakened, or nearly extin- 
guisbed. Nor c^n the vices and crimes of Ca- 
^erine of Medicis, of Charles the Ninth, or of 
the Guises, on an impartial estimate, suffer any 
comparisim with the atrocities and turpitud^ 
of the Duke of Orleans, of Robespierre, and of 
Bonaparte. Frmn the time of Henry the Se¬ 
cond’s death in 1559, down to the peace of 
Vervins in 1598, including nearly forty years, 
France cannot be said to have enjoyed any per¬ 
manent tranquillity. During particular portions 
of that period, the monarchy itself seemed to 
be menaced with dissolution. Far from won¬ 
dering that science and Uie fine arts were not 
more difiused, it may rather excite astonish¬ 
ment that in a time so calamitous, we are yet 
presented with many shining models of genius, 
in almost every branch of literature. 
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CHAP. V. 

State of $oeieiy and manners.—Picture qf the courts under 
Francis the First. •>- Decline of its ^piendor, under the 
last Princes of Valois. — Orders qf knighthood. — 
Institution qf the order qf the Mcdsf Ghost. — Officers^ 
and ceremonial qf the court. — Palaces. — Cakles qf the 
nobility. — Dress. —huxury qf the table. — Fumi-' 
iure. — Carriages. — Litters. — Horses. — Pages. — 
Lacqueys. — Buffoons. 

‘ y\ F'JTER having considered the French people c h A p< 
under so many different aspects^ it is still v. 
indispensable in order to complete the picture, 
that we should tal^c; a survey of the national 1589* 
manners. Man in a state of society, becomes 
more forcibly distinguished and characterized manner*, 
by the modes, usages, and customs universally 
received, than by any civil, military, or politi* 
cal regulations. To the empire of the former, 
his submission may be termed in a great de> 
gree voluntary: to the latter, it is constrained 
and compulsory. The features of the nation 
during the period under our immediate review, 
were uncommonly bold and prominent. A 
long period of intestine dissention, approaching 
to anarchy, had liberated the subject from al< 
most all restraint} while it let loose those de¬ 
structive passions, which under a welUordered 
government, are repressed by the vigilance of 
the civil magistrate, and the terror of punish, 
pent. The royal authority was become con- 
11 temptible. 
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CHAP, temptible, tbe laws were destitute of vigor, and 
. . the facility of committing crimes, was equalled 

J574_ by their impunity. AH the majesty which sur- 
*5«9* rounded the throne under Francis the First and 
tuition under Henry the Second, had gradually dis- 
ofmaiinere. appeared under the three succeeding princes; 
and while luxury diffused itself among the in. 
ferior orders, the splendor of the sovereign 
became diminished, or suffered a total eclipse. 
Court of The French court, previous to tbe decease of 
Louis the Twelfth in 1515, like the nation it- 
Fnuici* self, remained rude and unpolished. It was his 
Fiat, successor, the young Count of Angouleme, be¬ 
come King by the title of Francis the First, 
who introduced into it a magnificence antece- 
dently unknown iii Europe. Ladies, released 
from the dungeons or castles, in whieh their 
husbands and fathers bad immured them from 
the world; Cardinals, bishops, and prelates, 
liberated from the superintendence of their 
dioceses; men of letters, magistrates, together 
with a vast train of nobility and gentry, sum- 
moned, or invited to tbe presence of tbe so- 
vereign; crowded to pay their homage to a 
Prince, who was so well able to appreciate, 
and to cherish or recompence, every species of 
merit *. Manners may be said to have gained 
as much, as morals became perverted and cor- 
rupted by the change. The King himself, 
while he protected letters, and introduced the 
arts into his dominions, gave by his licentious 
conduct, a mortal wound to the chastity, fidelity, 

• firantome, vol. i. Cap. Fran. p. aSn 

and 
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aad virtue of the female sex: his son Henry the c h A P- 
Second, too closely imitated the example. But v. 
those monarchs, respected by their courtiers, ‘ 

obeyed by their subjects, and undisturbed in a 1589. 
great measure by civil commotions; maintained 
a becoming dignity even in their vices, and were Second, 
careful to veil from popular inspection, the 
pleasures or debaucheries of the palace. Their 
successors, young, inexperienced, oppressed by under the 
misfortunes, plundered of their revenues, com- 
pelled to purchase the loyalty and obedience of 
their servants, or prodigal of their treasures; 
were no longer able to sustain the preceding 
splendor and grandeur of the crown. At the 
close of Henry the Third’s reign, scarcely any 
traces of the magnificence of his grand&ther^s. 
court, were to be discovered; the universal 
disorder of the times levelling in a consider¬ 
able degree, the external distinction between 
the monarch and the subject. 

We may judge how gross and indecorous 
were the manners of the fifteenth century, when 
we know that the kings of France admitted in 
their train, a certain number of women of plea¬ 
sure, who followed the court wherever it moved 
in its progress from one royal castle to another, 
along the banks of the Loire. Quarters were 
regularly assigned to them, and justice was 
administered by an officer, exclusively appointed 
to that employmentWomen of honor and ^ ^ 
quality were unknown about the persons or the tion of * 

ladiffft 

^ B ra ot OTfi yoL i Cap* Fmu p; %%% and aSa* 
you iVo T resi- 
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CHAP, residence of Charles the Seventh, and Louis the 
Eleventh, both of ivhom retained their queens 
IJJ4— in a species of imprisonment or of seclusion. 
*J* 9 - Anne of Bretagne, herself a sovereign princess 
by birth, successively married to Charles the 
Eighth, and to Louis the Twelfth, first began 
to assemble a select band of ladies, whom she' 
retaiped near her, and whose conduct she 
vigilantly superintended: but, that assembly of 
persons of both sexes, held in the presence of 
the sovereign, and denominated in modern lan¬ 
guage a drawing-room, originated with Francis 
Magnifi- the First. Every species of luxury in dress, 
cence. tables, and furniture, soon followed this institu¬ 
tion. It may excite some surprize to find, that on 
occasion of marriages, Francis was accustomed 
to present dresses to the favourite ladies of his 
court, the materials of which were of the most 
costly kind ^ But, in no article was so much 
expence incurred, and such magnificence dis¬ 
played, as in the provision made for the royal 
household. Not only the table of the sovereign, 
but those of all the greater and lesser officers of 
state, who were extremely numerous, were seived 
with the utmost profusion and delicacy. Nor 
was it merely confined to the residence of the 
court, when stationary in the capitaL Where- 
ever Francis moved, even in the midst of woods, 
or in the poorest villages, the same plen^ was 
visible around him The strongest testimony 
to the splendid hospitality of that monarch, was 

* Bnstmie, toL i. C»p.nan. p.s7o. * Ibid. p. 371 and 17a. 
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borne by the Emperor Charles the Fifth himself, chap. 
during his visit in 1539, when on his way across - 
France to Ghent. Having heard from the 1574— 
Duke of Alva, how admirably the Constable 
Montmorenci’s table was covered, he deter* 
mined to satisfy himself of the truth of the 
report. Disappearing therefore unexpectedly, 
at the hour of dinner, he placed himself, un* 
invited, as a private guest, at the Constable’s 
side. His amazement was extreme, at finding 
the fact exceed the account which he had 
received from common fame. * 

Besides the immediate officers of the house* Splendor 
hold, the court of Francis was crouded with ** 

courts un* 

prelates and dignified ecclesiastics, who ex* derFrancU 
pended the revenues of their sees or benefices, - 

in regaling the more needy courtiers and gen* 
demen. Above twenty members of the sacred 
college, among whom were many foreigners, 
frequently resided at the same time, in the 
metropolis; and even the Roman pontifis 
themselves could rarely boast of so numerous 
an assemblage of Cardinals'. Scarcely any 
diminution of the magnificence or hospitality 
of the French Kings, was visible before the 
accession of Charles the Ninth. Henry the 
Second maintained his father’s institutions, and 
succeeded to his favorite propensities. Ca< 
therine of Medicis at every period of her life, 
emulating the praise of munificence, a quality 
hereditary in her family, rendered her palace 

* Brantomes toI. t. Cap. Fran. p. and a74. 

^ Ibid. p. 

the 
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CHAP, the scene of festivity, gallantry, and pleasure* ** . 
y* . But, the be^nning of the civil wars, formed 
i574_ the term of its duration ; and whatever efforts 
might be exerted on particular occasions, the 
dilapidation of the finances affixed insur* 
mountable obstacles to the support of the 
AedvU^ antient state and majesty of the crown. Re¬ 
wan. trenchments of every kind were made in the 
royal expence; and far from being in a con¬ 
dition to maintain the hospitality or splendor 
of Francis the First, it was often found difficult 
under Charles the Ninth and Heniy the Third, 
to provide for the personal, or most necessary 
expenditures of the King. Brantome draws a 
feeling picture of their distress, rendered if 
possible more poignant, by the comparison 
with preceding times'*. It attained, like every 
other national misfortune, to its behest point, 
during the reign of the last prince of the house 
of Valois. The garrison of Metz, one of the 
most important frontier cities of the kingdom, 
acquired by Henry the Second, and defended 
by Francis, Duke of Guise, against all the 
efforts of Charles the Fifth ; being left for se¬ 
veral months without pay, was driven by ne¬ 
cessity into a state of mutiny and revolt'. 
Powty Such was the poverty of the court in No- 
vember, 1574, only three months after Henry’s 
Third. return to France from Pdand, that on the 
journey between. Lyons and Avignmi, the 

* . • Bmtome> voL ii. Cap. Fran. p.4a—50* 

** Ibid. voLi. p.»75 and S176. 

> De Thouy Yoi* m p. a49* 

greater 
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greater number of the royal pages were ne* c h a p. 
cessitated to leave their cloaks behind as 
pledges, in order to procure bread. No salaries 
or appointments, continued to be paid; and 
if one of the farmers or treasurers of the 
revenue, had not assisted the Queen-mother 
bj a loan of about two hundred pounds, she 
would have remained unaccompanied by a 
single lady of any description. ^ 

It affords at once a curious proof of the Expedient 
poverty of the crown, and of the difficulty of 
raising supplies, to find that only about two Medicis. 
years afterwards, a proposition was seriously 
agitated in council, by Catherine of Medicis, 
to apply to Muley Muloc, King of Fez, for 
a loan of money. If we did not know the 
fact from a person who was present at its 
discussion, and whose veracity is indisputable, 
we might justly call it in question. ** On the 
7th of February, 1577,” says the Duke of 
Nevers in his Memoirs, ** the Queen-mother 
proposed to dispatch the Abb€ Guadagni to 
** the King of Fez, to borrow two millions of 
gold." She likewise meant, it appears, to 
authorize the envoy to open a commercial 
treaty with Fez and Morocco, which she con¬ 
ceived, ought prove equfdly beneficial to the 
Moors, and to the Frendi. Hopes were en¬ 
tertained that the Abb6 might return with a 
favorable answer from the Mahometan prince, 
in two months. The treasures of that monarch 


* Mem. poor Gar. z flUrt. de Fra. p. 47. 
T 3 
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CHAP, were estimated to exceed two millions and a 
^ V* half sterling. It is nevertheless difficult to say 
XJJ4— by what arguments he could be induced to lend 
*5*9- any part of it to Henry the Third, unless 
advantages in trade were held out to him. So 
wild and chimerical a proposition does not 
seem to have been prosecuted, or adopted by 
the ministers.' 

Anny ns- In the same year, we find that the King was 
- unable tp pay even his embassador at the court 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England; or to con* 
tinue the usual stipends which he was accus¬ 
tomed to allow to various persons, from whom 
he received intelligence of the motions and 
designs of that PrincessThe army stood in 
the same predicament; and Sancy, who in 
1589 raised a body of Switzers for bis master, 
was reduced, after mortgaging the most valua* 
ble diamonds of the crown, to pledge his own 
patrimonial estates and property for their 
support". Without the pecuniary assistance 
of Ferdinand, great Duke of Tuscany, and of 
the Canton of Bern, the troops could neither 
have been subsisted, nor induced to march 
•ad the into France. The guards themselves were 

left unpaid; and a circumstance almost in¬ 
credible is, that the archers who protected 
the person of Heniy at Blois, applied to the 
Dulce of Guise, on the very morning of his 
assassination, imploring him to interest himself 

> Mdnoiret de Ne?ia% voL i. p* 171. 

* Letters 71 and 7», mLe Lab* tur.Cast* 16L iii* p*50!—5<o* 

' Lalliti de Foiz^ p* 158* • De Tboa^ Tel* z* p. 647* 

in 
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in their behalf, as they must otherwise be chap. 
necessitated to sell their horses, and return to 

their respective abodes”. Similar distress had _ 

manifested itself in the household, and among 1589. 
the troops of the Duke of Anjou. In 158 a, the 
unfortunate soldiers who had followed that 
Prince’s fortune into Flanders,, were abandoned 
to such penury, as to solicit alms for their sub¬ 
sistence. “ 

In the midst nevertheless of these accumu- Tn.tk..rinn 
lated and humiliating extremities, Henry the 
Third, whose passion for expence and ceremo- Holy 
nies could not be controlled by any reflexions ®**'*** 
on his situation, or on the state of the finances, 
instituted the order of knighthood of the Holy 
Ghost. It was designed to replace that of 
St. Michael, created by Louis the Eleventh 
in the preceding century, which had been 
pvostitu^ during the civil wars, in such a 
manner as to render it cmatemptible The 
institutions of chivalry, so elevated, romantic, 
and captivating, may be said to have expired 
in a great measure with Henry the Second. 

He was the last Frmich monarch who received 
from the hands of a sulgect, the military honor 
of knighthood. Marshd Bi^ conferred it on 
him, as the. renowned Chevalier Bayard had 
knighted Francis the First, before the battle 
of Marignan We may judge how low the State of 
order of St. Michael was sunk in the general 
estimation, from the terms in which it is men- cbaei! 

® Ghroii* Nov. voL i. p. io6« 

^ De Thou> toL viu«. p. 645* 

' Bnuitomes Let Duelty p»304* 

T 4 


^ Ibid* p«7i« 
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CHAP, tinned by the Viscount de Tavunnesi I 
^ . ** have always disdained it,” says be, ** and 

is74~- ** repeatedly declined to accept it. In my 
1589. «« own company, I have often had three 

f* knights of the order; and in my father Mar- 
- ** shal Tavannes' coffers, 1 found half a dozen 
^ blank patents, to be given to whomsoever I 
“ should please*.” Many persons, after hav¬ 
ing received it, laid it by, and concealed the 
It* degn- honor. ** Above a hundred gentlemen,** 
says La None, ** finding the expence and stile 
** of living inseparable from the distinction, 
not only inconvenient, but ruinous, have 
** chosen to lock up the Insignia of so perni- 
cious a dignity*.** It was distributed to 
such numbers, as to be denominated in deri^i 
' sion, Le Collier a toutes B6tes.** “ 

Afotivc* Conscious of this degradation, Henry<■ the 
of Third instituted the order of the Holy Ghosts 
the order on the last day of December, 1578. It was 
Q^®***^ composed of only one hundred knights, at its 
• commencement; and the King projected- to 
ccmfer on each of them, four hundr^ crowns 
annual pension, taken from the revenues of the 
richest abbeys of bis dominions. But, as the 
Papal consent became requisite, in order to 
make so material an invasion of the ecclesias¬ 
tical property; and as the clergy opposed it in 
the court of Rome, the intention remained im 


* Tavannesi p« 179. < La Nduei p. i6g, 

^ Mem.pour ser.a lUisU de Fnu p. 103* LeLab* «Ur CiatsToLi. 

p.35^ 
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complete *. Anothef object proposed by its c h A P. 
founder, was to attach the members of the new v* 
order, more strictly to himself; and thus to 
form by its means, a counterpoise to the 
strength of the adherents of “ the League.” 

But he soon discovered how frail was the obli* 
gation of oaths, when counteracted by ambi* 
tion. The order of the Holy Ghost did not 
long remain confined to the original number 
of a hundred. Having been conferred indis- itsprosti. 
criminately, it speedily incurred the same re- *"**“*' 
proaches and contempt, which had been pre¬ 
viously lavished on that of St. Michael. ’’ 

A similar increase and prostitution of all the Muitipii- 
dignities or honors of the ctown, militiiry as 
well as civil, characterized the reign of Henry .li gnw-. 
the Third. Gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
esquires, and colonels, were augmented in a 
proportion with the other attendants of the 
court*. “ Monsieur d’Esse,” says Brantome^ 

** was made fin- his services in defending Land- 
** recy against the Emperor, a gentleman of 
** the bed-chamber to Henry the Second, which 
** was then a giieat and honorable employ. 

** meat, ITiey served only six months, and 
.** recmved twelve hundred Livres*” (or about 
fifty pounds^) « of salary*.” Undm* his sons, 
when the title was multiplied^ the appointments 
were Withheld^ 

The estaUishment of the Duke of Anjou’s HoiudioU 
household in 1576, of which a most accurate 0^**“ , 

Duke of 

* De Thou, toL viiL p. 7, «tiil 7-, Tsvaiioctt ibid. Ai^ou. 

> Brant. Lea Duels* p. spo. " * fca None, p.169. 

* Braotom^ voLii. Cap.Fnui. p.180. 
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CHAP, account is preserved in the Duke of Nevers’s 
Memoirs; seems to have been more splendid and 
expennve, if the comparative value of money 
1J89. be considered, thah the household of any prince 
of the family of Bourbon, previous to the late 
Revolution. It must howev^ be recollected 
that be was the King’s only brother, and pre> 
OScMuid sumptive heir to the crown. Tlie aggregate 
***^°^' annual amount of the appointments to all the 

mmt*. ^ , , 

officers and attendants, is no less than two 
hundred and sixty-three thousand, seven hun¬ 
dred and ten Livres^ It is difScult to esti¬ 
mate the relative value of that sum, at the 
distance of near two centuries and a half, in 
English money; but perhaps we shall not rate 
it too high, when we suppose that it was in 
fact equal at least to ninety thousand pounds 
Sterling at this time. It is extremely curious, 
while it donveys a high idea of the magnifi¬ 
cence of princes in the age under our review, 
to survey the number of offices, and the salaries 
respectively annexed to each employment. 
Much of the genius and temper of the times, 
may be traced or discovered in them. The 
Duke had no less than one hundred and six 
chamberlains, at six hundred Livres, or about 
twenty-five pounds each; besides one hundred 
and forty-eight gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
whose salaries varied, from two hundred, to five 
hundred Livres. There are fifteen almoners, 
seven chaplains, as many clerks of the chapel, 

^ About deten thonsind poondi. 

and 
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and one preacher. Their appointments in ge> chap 
neral do not exceed two hundred, to three hun- • v. 
dred Livres; and some fall as low as a hundred ' ^ 

Sous, or fifty pence. To the office of superin* 1589. 
tendant of the household, are annexed four 
thousand Livres, or near a hundred and eighty 
pounds. The Duke has sixteen physicians, 
whose salaries gradually diminish, from six 
hundred, down to ten Livres. The surgeons '***"*’ 
are eleven in number, and their appointments 
are exactly similar, being each a hundred and 
eighty Livres. There is only one apothecary, 
with four hundred Livres salary. He has forty- 
six valets de chambre, and forty-one valets of 
the wardrobe, whose salaries are in general 
about two hundred Livres. The first valet has 
eight hundred. It is amusing to see that he 
has five barbers, who receive the same pay as 
the surgeons, except the first, who is termed 
barber in ordinary, and has three hundred 
Livres. Par 4 , in all bis writings, seems to 
consider physicians, surgeons, and barbers, as 
exercising different branches of the same pro¬ 
fession of healing. He couples them together, 
and regards them as disciples or followers of 
one common master, £sculapius‘. There are 
among the inferior officers, four tapestry 
hangers, and two helpers} clockmakers, em¬ 
broiderers, and mercers. The council is very 
numerous, but in general, the office seems to 
have been little more than honoraiy and titu- 

* (Barrel de Fir^ 

lar; 
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c H A P. lar: the emolument is small. To the chan- 
• celior, four thousand Livres. There are no less 
than one hundred and eleven secretaries; and 
1J89. the concluding name in the list is the Duke’s 
nurse, with a salary of about eighteen pounds. * 
However splendid this establishment appears 
on paper, it was far otherwise in reality. The 
Duke, in his last will, dated the 8th of June, 
1584, at Chateau Thierry on the Marne, in 
Champagne, owns with concern and expressions 
of the deepest distress, that the greater part of 
his officers and servants were unpaid. He pathe¬ 
tically and earnestly recommends them to the 
King his brother’s pity or bounty, declaring 
that he is besides indebted to various indivi¬ 
duals, in a sum not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand crowns.* 

Cmtionof ^ military creation which excited universal 
a Colonel- clamour, while it fully exposed the unbounded 
^ partiality of Henry the Third towards Epemon, 
try. was the office of Colonel-general of France. 
Henry, unable to induce the Dnke of Guise 
to lay down, or to sell on any conditions, 
his post of lord-steward of the household, 
erected a new charge for his favorite. The 
employment of Colonel-general of the infantiy, 
was declared to be henceforward an office, hot 
tsf the King, but of the crown of Fr&nce. Prero¬ 
gatives, little short of royal, were annexed to it. 
The power of filling up, and of naming to all 

* Mm. de Neycn, toLL p. S11'~~S99' 

• Ibid. p. 6 m—<03. 

vacant 
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vacant commissions in the infantry without re« c H A p. 
serve, was added to the right of judging defini* . y* , 
tively all causes which respected the life or 
honor of the troops, before a tribunal composed *r*9* 
of his own officers, in which he presidedIt 
may be justly questioned, whether powers so 
vast were ever entrusted to any subject; and 
they degraded the sovereign who conferred 
them, in the same proportion that they elevated 
the object of his favor. In 1586, the post of 
grand-master of the ceremonies, unknown be¬ 
fore that period, was instituted by the same 
Prince*. About two years earlier, he had the Ceremonial 
weakness, in consequence of a conversation 
which took place between him and the English 
embassadress at Paris, to issue a regulation re* 
iq>ecting the ceremonial of the court. It is a 
curious fact, that the forms observed in ap¬ 
proaching and serving Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, as well as all her predecessors in the 
rixteenth century, were more befitting an ar* 
bitrary monarch, than those used in France. 

Henry, anxious to imitate or exceed the English 
Princess, in exacting marks of submission from 
his courtiers and ministers, published an in¬ 
junction, specifying in the most minute detail, 
the hours, dress, and formalities, indispensable 
for all who wished to obtain audience, or to 
transact business'*. They were received with 
disdain, by the nation} and only served to ren- 


r Vk d’ Epemon, toL i. p. too —loa. De Thou, toL ix. p. ao». 
9 UArt dc Verif* voL i. p. 6 ^ 9 . 

^ De Thoui yoLiz* p>ao» and aoj. 
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CHAP, der more contemptible a sovereign) who while 
^ , he was occupied with empty ceremonies, had 

xsn— squandered the revenues, diminished the power, 
Ct^’* ^ and degraded the majesty of the throne. At 
**“ “ the close of the reign of Francis the First, there 
existed no peers in the kingdom, except the 
princes of the royal blood, and the collateral 
descendants of some sovereign houses, who 
were settled in France. The titles of Duke, 
CotmitSLud Marquisf constituted only simple gra* 
dations and ranks of nobility. The first subject 
ever raised to the peerage, was the Constable 
Montmorenci, by Henry the Second. Under 
Charles the Ninth, it became more common: 
his brother, when he elevated to that dig* 
nity, his two minions, Joyeuse and Epernon, 
gave them precedence above every other gen¬ 
tleman, though of prior creation.' 

Conttruc- With Francis the First, magnificence and. 

convenience in the style of constructing houses 
building, of every description, began to be known among 
the French. The castles of Plessiz les Tours, 
Amboise, and Blois, in which resided princi> 
pally his immediate predecessors, were insulated 
and almost inaccessible fastnesses overhanging 
the Loire, more calculated for defence against 
enemies, than becoming the majesty of a great 
imptov^ monarch in time of peace. Chambord and 
Fontainbleau formed the first palaces, properly 
by'FnncM SO denominated, that Europe had beheld beyond 
the Fiwt, since the destruction of the Roman 

^ Memoire aii Dep6t de Bethuo^ cited in the Tffd* de l*Hop. 
toL iia Rccherchety p. 94. 

15 empire* 
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empire \ Neither strength nor safety consti* chap. 
tuted their characteristic: they retained indeed v. 
the moat, and the castellated appearance ^ more * ,^4^ 
however in com|iliance with the established 1589* 
mode, than from any other cause. Pavilions, 
groves, statues; together with all the orna> 
ments of a softened and cultivated taste, were 
to be found in the residence of Francis. The 
example spread with rapidity, among the great 
nobilty. EcouSn and Chantilly, both con* 
structed by the Constable Montmorenci, were 
palaces of pleasure, not fortresses, though th^ 
still presented a frowning and embattled mien. 

The antient dungeons and turrets, in which 
the gentlemen and Barons had immured them¬ 
selves during so many ages, began to be 
re-edified on principles of a more splendid, 
or convenient architecture ‘. We may judge Elegance 
from the description of Meudon, and of St. palaces, 
Maur des Fosses, (the Villas of the Cardinals of 
Lorrain, and of Du Bellai, in the vicinity of 
Paris,) which are to be found in the epistles of 
L’Hopital, how great a progress the art of 
embellishing a seat had already made, before 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Planta¬ 
tions, grottos, terraces, and gardens, adorned 
with antique busts and statues brought from 
Rome, were to be found in the voluptuous re¬ 
treats of those prelates. 

It is not however by any means to be under* ^..^1.. ..^ 
stood, that the nobility in general resembled 

litf* 

^ Bnnt. yoL i. Cap. Fran. p. 

* La Nooe> p. 164—167, 

" Trad, de FHop. toI. i. p. 17—19) and p.83—85. 

them i 
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CHAP. i ^ castles in the most literal ac- 
V. ceptation of the teriP) ceased to be maintained 
and inhabited by the gentry. For a long time 
X5<9. subsequent to the period under our examina¬ 
tion, the draw-bridges were regularly raised 
every evening, and only lowered in the morn¬ 
ing, with a view to receive the necessary sup¬ 
plies of provisions brought by the peasants for 
sale. It became requisite to besiege a refractory 
or rebellious gentleman, who from the battle- 
. ments of his castle defied the sovereign himself, 
and often maintained an cdistinate conflict 
against the forces of the crown Henry the 
Third appears to have been so convinced of 
the magnitude of the evil, and so desirous of 
stopping or controlling its further progress, 
that in 1579 he expressly enjoined the commis¬ 
sioners, who were sent to enquire into abuses 
throughout the provinces, to render it an object 
of their peculiar attention. ** You will make 
** diligent search,** says he, ** after those who 
** have fortified, or may hereafter fortify their 
** houses with ditches, towers, bastions, or other 
** works, without having obtained our permis- 
Their “ sion, or that of our predecessors".’* How 
aumben. numerous were these castles, and embattled or 
castellated mansions, we may judge, when we 
find that in 1588, the Duke of Nevers, who com¬ 
manded the royal forces, made himself master 
of thirty-fix, only in Lower Poitou, within the 
space of a lew weeks They constituted the 

‘ Le Lab. nir Cait. ToLii. p.fci. 

* Memoim de Neven, voL L p.607. a Ibid. p. 875 aad877. 
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receptacles and asylums of petty despots, who c h a p. > 
insulted the crown, while they plundered the j 
miserable peasants of the surrounding country. 1574— 

Dress, which forms perhaps the strongest 
and most interesting feature, by which national Splendor 
manners are characterised, was carried, like 
every other article of expence or taste, to a 
pitch of almost unlimited extravagance under 
Henry the Third. The rapidity and fluctuation 
of fashion, kept pace with the costly nature of 
the materials. Such was the general demand 
for gold and silver stuffs or brocades, that the 
effect was sensibly felt, by the diminution of 
the quantity of specie in circulation throughout 
the kingdom **. In 1571, at the entertainment. 
of Nogent, given in honor of the Duchess of 
Bouillon, the King, Charles the Ninth, his two 
brothers, and the Duke of Lorrain, were all 
dressed in the same mahner; their habits being 
composed of silver stuff, with an embroidery of 
pearls, edged with gold'. “ Formerly,” says Rapidity 
La Nolle, “ it was usual to wear the same dress 
<< for a considerable time; but at present we 
** may pronounce, that among the courtiers, 

** their ordinary duration does not exceed three 
** months, for a common suit; for a more ex« 

«< pensive one, six months; and among the 
** other nobility, somewhat longer Such 

** has been the depravity of the age,” adds he 
in another place, ** that our pages and lacqueys 

0 

^ L^Art de Yerif. vol. !• 

' Manusc* Bethune> in the Trad de I’Hop. yol. ii, Recherdie% 
p*8i* * LaNouey p.i 63 . 
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1574— 

1589. 

PragreM of 
luxury. 


The hat« 
and turban. 


“ have been habited in silver studs All 
distinctive marks, by which the different orders 
of society might be distinguished, seem in a 
great measure to have been broken down un> 
der Henry the Third. “ A cobler,** says La 
None, ** who has followed arms for a couple of 
** years, will wear a gilt sword, which our an< 
** cestors would scruple to have done, unless 
** they had received the honor of knighthood : 
** he will put on silk stockings; a piece of ele- 
** gance which Henry the Second never knew 
during bis whole life”.” It is hardly possible 
to mark the progress of luxury, in more ex¬ 
pressive terms. At the nuptials of the Duke 
of Joyeuse in 1581, when the festivities and 
entertainments lasted seventeen days, during 
which the habits worn were expensive as well as 
splendid beyond description; all the noblemen 
and ladies who were invited, changed their dress 
every day, by the King’s express command. * 
The hat, decorated with feathers and pre¬ 
cious stones, worn by Francis the Fii*st, became 
converted into a bonnet or cap, by Henry 
the Second, and his two successors. Henry 
the Third substituted in its place, the Italian 
Toque,” or turban j not only as being an eP- 
feminate ornament, but with the view of more 
effectually concealing his want of hair’. It 
was composed of velvet, adorned with jewels, 
and fastened or bound over one ear, leaving 


^ La Noue^ p.i6i* 

* L^Etoile* p.45. 

» Mem. pour »er. a de Fnu p.»7i. 


^ Ibid. p.X 94 . 
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the other exposed, in which hung a piearl c H A F. 
or diamond*. When Sully was sent by the 
King of Navarre in 1587, to treat with that 1574— 
infatuated and dissolute prince, he was pre- *s> 9 ‘ 
sented by Villeroy to him, at St. Maur, near 
Paris. “ I found him,” says Sully, ** in his 
** closet, a sword by his side, a short cloak on 
** his shoulders, his little turban on bis head; 

** and about his neck, in form of a scarf, was 
** hung a basket, such as the venders of cheese 
** use, in which thes'e were two or three little 
dogs, not larger than my fist*.” It may be 
curious to oppose to this portrait of Henry the 
Third, the description which a writer of equal 
veracity has left us, of the King of Navarre, 
as he appeared at the memorable interview of 
Plessiz les Tours, in April, 1589. It stands 
singularly contrasted with the preceding pic* 
ture. ** He passed the river Loire,” says Cayet, 

** at the head of his guards. Of the whole andoftiw 
« troop, not one, except himself, had either a 
** cloak, or a plume. All wore white scarfs. 

** The King was clothed like a soldier; his 
doublet worn away over the shoulders, and 
** on the sides, with the perpetual use of a 
“ cuirass. His loose breeches were of fillamot 
** velvet; his cloak, scarlet. He had on a grey 
** hat, ornamented with a large white plum^ 

** and a very handsome medal.” ** 

* L’Art. de Verif* voL p, 659* 

* Sollys ToLla p« 48 . 

^ Chr^ Notcd* toLL p»jSs> 

u a During 
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CHAP. During the reigns of Francis the Second amT 
^ , Charles the Ninth, ruffs, curiously plaited,^ 

1574^ became universally fashionable. Every gentle- 

^89. uijin vrore them; and the men of dress took 
RuA. . 

great pains, and passed much time, in adjusting 
them with elegance. ** After the action near 
Perigueux in 1568, where the Hugonots were 
** defeated,” says Brantome, ** the body of 
** their leader, Pierregourde, was discovered : 
** he had on a clean, white shirt j but above 
“ all a veiy handsome ruffj most delicately 
** crimped and plaited, as they were then 
“ worn*.** ' Soon after his accession, in 15757 
Henry the Third quitted the mode, of which he 
bad previously been extravagantly fond; and 
Bndi. adopted in its place the little Italian bands or 
c(dlars, turned down on the neck**. How 
general was the use of ear-rings among the 
men, we may collect from D^Aubign^; who 
says that when the Hugonots in 1568, made a 
collection for paying the German auxiliaiy 
army, the pages and lacqueys tore their pen¬ 
dants out of their ears, in their anxiety to con¬ 
tribute towards the general supply*. Henry 
the Third himself usually wore ear-rings ; and 
among the many marks of indecent or un- 
manly fondness, with which be bewailed the 
death of Quelus, one of his minions, killed in 
a duel, he took out of that favorite’s ears the 


* Brant. Tol. It. Cap. Fran. p. 194. 

^ Mem. pour ser. a FHist. de Fra. p.59. 

• lyAftb. Hift. Gen.vel«l« p.aaS. 

pendants 
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pendants which he had previously fixed in them chap. 
with his own hands.' . ^ 

Gold chains formed rather an honorary mark isi*— 
of distinction, than an ordinary appendage of 
dress. Sovereigns and great personages often .-inin.. 
conferred them for eminent services, or pre¬ 
sented them to embassadors and foreign mi¬ 
nisters. It was accounted a display of magni¬ 
ficence in the famous Constable of Bourbon, 
which excited the envy of Francis the First; 
that at the ceremony of his son’s baptism, to 
which the King was invited. Bourbon had five 
hundred gentlemen his retainers present, every 
one of whom wore a triple chain oS gold round 
his neck*. The Swiss deputies, twenty-six in 
number, who came to Paris in 1583, to renew 
the stipendiary treaty with the Crown of 
France, received from Henry the Third, before 
their departure, each a gold collar, valued at 
two hundred and fifty crowns". In i568,*Lonis, Honorary 
Prince of Cond4, delighted with the valor of 
Schomberg, who had attacked and dislodged 
some of the Italian soldiery in the service of 
Charles the Ninth; and unable otherwise to 
express his sense of the courage displayed in 
the action, put rbund the neck of Schomberg, 
at the head of the army, a gold chain worth a 
hundred crowns*. It is nevertheless evident 
that so honourable a testimony of merit, or 

^ Meau poor8cr. a de Fra. Mem. de Never% voL i. 

* Brant. toLL Cap. Etran. p.a45. 

^ Butbeq. letter i%f p.74. 

> D’Aob. Hiat. Unhr* p.aa8 and 
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CHAP, mark of distinction, was sometimes prostituted 
. and degraded, by conferring it on improper sub- 

1574-. jects. We find Henry the Second, at the peace 
of Cateau, made between France and Spain in 
1559, presenting to tbe bii^en of Philip the 
Second, a gold chain of considerable value. 

■ In a court so voluptuous as that of Cathe- 
Artsof fine of Medicis, where pleasure was usually 
ittxmy. rendered the veil or vehicle of policy, it may 
be naturally supposed^ that all the arts of luxury 
and elegance bad made a progress not less uni¬ 
versal among tbe females, than in the other 
sex. Marriage portions, before tbe extinction 
of the family of Valois, were already increased 
among the opulent part of tbe inhabitants of 
Paris, to such a point, that a young woman 
was not esteemed an object of interested atten-. 
tion, unless she possessed at least from four 
hundred, to five hundred pounds sterling in 
ready money, and foil twenty pounds of annual 
rent. This fact would appear incredible, at 
least exaggerated, if it was not asserted as noto¬ 
rious and incontrovertible, by a contemporary 
author of credit'. We may trace in Brantome, 
who bad passed his life in the court of the three 
last Princes of Valois, the gradual refinement, 
progressive expence, and augmenting profusion 
of ornament, by which the ladies were dis¬ 
tinguished. Margmret, Queen of Navarre, a 
Princess eminent for the beauty of her person, 
as much as for the depravity and libertinism of. 

^ Brant vol.iL Cjfi. Emu. 

^ SatTreMenip.voL iti. pt 1989 199* 

her 
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her maooers, influeoced greatly by her example, c h A b. 
on the dre^ and modes of the period. We find 
her attired or decorated with almost all the 1574— 
attributes and accompaniments of modern co- 
quetry. False hair, masks, paint, both red and 
white; fans, black velvet shoes, white slippers 
pointed at the toe, hair powder, feathers, crape, 
white silk stockings, ear>rings, pearls, tooth 
powder, and a variety of subservient articles 
composing her toilet, leave us no room to doubt 
of the magnificence of her appearance". Many 
of these decorations bad been recently intro¬ 
duced into France, from Venice and other cities 
of Italy. As early as 1574, we find Hobert Mode*. 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who well knew all 
the foibles and weaknesses of his royal mistress, 
dispatching a gentleman of his household to 
Paris, in order to bring over false hair and 
edgings of the newest fashion, for Elizabeth*. 

That capital began already to be regarded as 
the arbitress of taste and mode. 

Masks for the concealment of the face, be- 
came universal among ladies of every rank, 
tinder the reign of Charles the Ninth: they 
were particularly worn while travelling, in order 
fo prevent the injuries infficted by the air and 
SUB*. Margaret of Valois, on her two jour- 

(Soviet de SuOekity p. io8. Briot. vol. L Damet GM. p.380 
—384» and 396—399; and vol. ii. Damet Gal. p*r3i and p. 159. 

IHe de Marg. de Vsd* Pra36 and 243 and 284* Le Lab. tor Cast. 
voLiiL p.407. CBnvret de Rontard* tom. yiiL liv* L p*i9f ii. 

(Buvret de Fire, p. 739—741. 

^ Le Lab. tor Catt. yol.uL p.407. 

* Vie de Blaipie: de Val. p.236 and p«343« 
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CHAP, neys to Spa, and to Nerac, the first of which 
she performed in 1577, and the last in 1583, is 
constantly masquedWhen Henry, Duke of 
i5>9* Guise, arrived at Paris in 1588, a young lady^ 
seated in a shop, in one of the principal 
streets through which he passed, attended by 
crowds of people; lowering her masque, said 
to him, Good Prince, since thou art here, 
Sutio*. « we are all saved’Sattin was principally 
used in the dresses of persons of quality of 
both sexes, or still more frequently, velvet. 
Charles the Ninth, his brothers, and the King 
of Navarre, were all habited, at the nuptials 
of Margaret of Valois in 1572, in uniforms of 
pale yellow sattin, covered, with embroidery 
in relief, enriched with pearls and precious 
stones'. Some estimate of the enormous ex- 
pence of female dresses in that age, may be 
formed from the Queen of Navarre's memoirs, 
where she informs us that she presented one 
' of her gowns to the Countess of Lalain, at 

Mons in Hainault. ** It was,” says she, “ of 
** black sattin, covered with embroidery, which 
“ had cost from four, to five hundred crowns*:” 
a sum almost incredible, if we consider the 
relative value of money; and ^uch exceeding 
the most costly gown worn by Queens or 
Princesses, in the present time. 

Female The petticoat was made very long, so as to 
ditM. conceal the feet entirely in walking; but as a 

^ Mem. de Margue: p.44 and p.ia9. 

** Mem. pour $er. a I’Hist. de Fra. p*a44* 

^ Vie de Marg. p.85. 

• Vie de Marg. p.a44. Mem. de Maig. p«Z35. 
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sort of compensalion for this apparent mark of c h A p. 
female modesty, the ladies displayed their . , 

necks in an immoderate degree. To Margaret 1574— 
pf Valois, was likewise due the introduction 
of the mode: she even continued to expose 
that part of her person, at a period of life 
when it was no longer calculated to excite ad¬ 
miration or desire, in defiance even of the admo¬ 
nitions and reprehensions levelled at her from 
the pulpit*. It excites entertainment to know 
that inventions for increasing the size of the 
female figure behind, as well as for augmenting 
it before; both of which practices have been 
renewed in the present- age; w^e common 
under the last princes of Valois. As early as 
i' 563, treatises were written, and satires com¬ 
posed, on the ** Basquines,” and ** Vertu- 
gallesthe two articles of dress destined to 
the above>mentioned purposes. They were 
not without reason considered as being subser¬ 
vient to, and productive of great depravity o£ 
manners; particularly, from the concealment 
which they afforded to pregnancy. In 1579, 
under Henry the Third, the use of them had 
become so general, that they were commonly 
called by the name (ff the part which they 
covered, or protected. Ladies, before they 
went out, were accustomed, says a contem¬ 
porary writer, to call to their maid-servant^ 

“ Apportez moi mon cul.” “ 

* Vie de Marg. p.4ox. 

^ Biblioth. Exotica, p. aoj. H. Bdennei Dialogue^ aoj* 

Satyre Mesip. voUiL p*387,38(« 
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CHAP. With a view to increaae their height, an ob« 
ject which has always deeply interested the sex, 
tj74^ short women used a sort of pattins composed of 
1J89. cork j which, if we may judge by Brantome’s 
account, were equally cumbrous and destitute 
of grace. However extraordinary or incredible 
it appears to us, he repeatedly asserts that 
these pattins raised the person who wore 
them, near twelve inches from the ground’*. 
Perhaps however, posterity may find equal 
difficulty in believing that during many years 
the reign of George the Third, young and 
beautiful feaudes of the highest ran^ who led 
the mode, and were the arbitresses of fashion, 
wore head dresses composed of powder, po* 
matum, pins, gauze, a^ lace, nearly a ffiot 
and a half high ; ornamented, or as we should 
now think, deformed by extraneous appendages 
of various kinds, firom the number of wbicb, 
even coarse v^table productions were not 
excluded. Margaret of Valms, when attired in 
3579, could hardly have appeared to us more 
grotesque, than the late Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, one of the most charming women of the 
last century, would seem to our eyes, if she 
could be presented b^re us, as she whs de¬ 
corated for Ranelaugh in 1779, two hundred 
years after the Queen of Navarre. Such, and 
so inconceivable are the transmutations of 
female dress in different ages; and so truly 
did Ovid observe that 

a Pars mimBMi ett ipu puelia aim.’’ 

> Brant. voKL Dames Gal. p.38i and'p* 396^399. 
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We feel no little surprize, and some degree chap* 
of ridicule, at reading in so grave an author as y- 
Ambrose Par6, at least twenty different re^ 1574— 
ceipts or prescriptions, for making white paint, fs 99 > 
and rouge. The title of the chapter, in which 
he discloses and details the; modes of painting 
the female face, without injury to the health, 
is denominated, ** Des Fards, pour decorer 
et embellir la Face des Femmes He 
divides them into distinct species, applicable 
to various purposes; and the finest lady of the 
present age, might probably find some valuable 
hints, or make some important accession to 
her knowledge on this delicate subject, by 
consulting Par 4 , who wrote considerably more 
than two centuries ago. 

Mourning began already to be rendered MMbg. 
susceptible of ornament and elegance, under 
Henry the Third. Widows never appeared in 
any dress, except white or black j while their 
petticoats and stockings were scrupulously con* 
fined to grey, violet, and blue. Precious stones 
could only be worn by them on their fingers, 
and on their girdles; but they might without 
violation of propriety, substitute pearls on the 
neck and arms*. Females of distinction were 
accustomed to wear pendants in their ears, 
made in the shape of human skulls. We find 
a sonnet of Deqportes, addressed to Mademoi¬ 
selle de Chateauneuf, the celebrated mistress 
of Henry the Third, on her appearing with 

^ CEoyres de Faure> p*739* 

* Brant. yoL iL OiL p. 131 and 13^ 

these 
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CHAP, these funereal ornaments*. Small ebony, or 
ivory skulls, strung as a chaplet, and hanging 
at their waists, were likewise commonly worn 
by ladies, not only, as it seems, for the loss 
of their husbands, but for the death of their 

Royal lovers \ 'fhe mourning of the kings of 

*“""“*** France, was always violet. In 1584, contrary 
to received custom, Henry the Third put on 
black, in order to express his concern for the 
decease of his brother, the Duke of Anjou *: 
but he only appeared in violet, when he accom¬ 
panied the funeral procession of his mother 
Catherine, four years afterwards, at Blois**. 
It forms a circumstance not unworthy of atten¬ 
tion, as it characterizes the age, that green 
was regarded as the colour of mourning ibr 
fools or lunatics. No sooner was intelligence 
of Henry the Third’s death, in consequence 
of the wound which he had received from 
Clement, divulged at Paris, on the second 
of August, 1589, than the people universally 
put on green, in derision. The Duchess of 
Montpensier distributed scarfs of the same 
colour, to all the principal adherents of ** the 
League.” * 

FosanW Funerals were, commonly solemnized with 
great magnificence. We find Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, though a Protestant, performing 
a service for Charles the Ninth, in 1574, with 
the utmost pomp, in the cathedral of St. Paul, 

^ • (Bimet de Dcfportet> p.430» ** Brant, vd. L p. 148. 

« Biube^iiiis, letter 38. p. aoa* ^ ChroiuNov.yol.L p.xa4* 

^ Mem. pour. aer. a I’Hiat. deFnu p^aS;. 
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at London: all the great nobility attended; chap. 
the banner of France was dis[dayed» and the . 

Bishop of Hereford made the funeral oration. 1574-. 
It is to be presumed, that he took care to ^^^9* 
omit any mention of, or allusion to, the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, which had taken place 
only two years before; and on receiving the in¬ 
telligence of which atrocious act, the English 
Princess had manifested the deepest concern, 
as well as abhorrence. ^ 

The luxury of the table kept pace with the Luxury of 
elegance of dress, if it did not even exceed the ******* 
latter, during the period before us; and it is 
highly probable that the cookery of France, was 
much more delicate than that of England, or of 
the northern nations. We find mention made 
in Brantome, of many culinary articles as being 
common, which were certainly unknoMm among 
the English, under Elizabeth. The most ex¬ 
quisite sauces, meats, and vegetables, seem to 
have been served at the tables of the great, 
in the utmost profusion. Sallads, artichokes, VegetaUef. 
asparagus, morelles, truffles, and various other ■ 
delicacies, continually occur in the pages of 
that author *. The Chancellor KHopital, when 
enumerating the productions of his farm and 
garden, situate at Vignai near Estampes, be¬ 
tween Paris and Orleans, includes among them, 
beans, peas, and turnipsOrange trees bad 
been brought from the Levant, and were 

f De Thou, voLviL p. 66and 67. 

t Brant. yoL L Dames OaL p. % 6 Z — 470. 

^ Trad, de I’Hc^ yoLi* Bpitrsii p. roy. 
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CHAP, vuecessfolly cultivated by the Constable of 
. .. Bourbon, before 15*4, in his gardens at 

ts74—’ Moulins in the Bourbonnais'. The entertain- 
> 5 * 9 * ments, as well as the deserts, given by' the 
** Vidame** o£ Chartres, to Edward the Sixth 
and his court, when he was sent over as ennbas> 
sador from Heniy the Second in 1551, were iar 
more splendid and costly than had ever been 
Buiquctt. seen before in LondonOn the 26th of Ja> 
nuary, 1580, Cardinal Birague received Henry 
the Third, his Queen, together with Catherine 
of Medicis, attended by a great train of n 0^0^ 
men and ladies, in the gallery of his bouse at 
Paris. A collation was there served upon two 
long tables, consisting of between eleven and 
twelve hundred dishes, composed of coa£se> 
tionary and dried sweetmeats of various kinds> 
constructed in the form of castles, pyramids^ 
or other elegant figures'. The original esti* 
mate the sum, requisite for maintaining the 
table of the same Prince, when only Duke of 
Anjou, and commander in chief of the royal 
forces before Rochelle in 1573, exceeded two 
thousand pounds a-month. Marshal Tavannes . 
reduced it however to about four hundred''i 
Even the latter allowance must be considered 
as very ample in that age. Ronsard, enume* 
rating the fruits common at the tables of the 
Fruit*. opulent, speaks of peaches, mulberries, apricot^ 

> Trad. delHop. yol*iL p»aSi* 

. ^ Brut. voL W. Cap. Fran. p. 341* 

1 Mem* pour aer. a llSft. it Fnu p« Zli* 

• Tvruaath P. 44 S. 
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pears, quinces, rasberries, cherries, and straw* chap. 
berries Few of these delicacies were known, ^ 
or produced among the English, before the 1^74—. 
reign of James the First j a period later by * 5 ^ 
near half a century. 

We may see in Busbequius, the diurnal con* style end 
sumption of Don Antonio, titular King of For* 
tugal, in 1583, when residing at Riiel, not far 
from Paris. He consumes,” says that au* 
thor, ** every day, the fourth part of an ox, two 
** sheep, and a hundred and fifty loaves.** It 
is to be observed that Antonio was then sink* 
ing fast into poverty and oblivion *. The Swiss 
embassadors, who came to ratify the treaty 
made between the Helvetic Union and Henry ^ 
the Third, received daily from the corporation 
of Paris, thirteen Mentz ham pasties, thirty 
quarts of red and white wine, together with 
forty wax torchesThe usual hour of sitting Hours of 
down to dinner, was eleven o’clock, under 
Charles the Ninth. Catherine of Medicis, in a 
long letter addressed by her to that young 
Prince in 1563, which composition forcibly dis¬ 
plays the enlargement of her mind, as well as 
her knowledge of the arts of reigning; strongly 
exhorts her son never to dine at a later hour". 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, and not 
easily explained, that Francis of Montmorencij 
eldest son of the first Constable of that name, 
when he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
and confined at Lisle in 1557 ; writes to his 

^ (Buyretde Ronsardy tom.Tiit. 

o Busbeq letter 20* p.iaa* P L’EtoUe^ p. 61. 

^ Le Lab. sur. Ca$t. vol. ii. p.45i. 
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CHAF. father, ioformiog him, that “ his own daily 
** expences amounted to three half crown» 
•• a>day, as every article of life cost at least 
1589* «* douUe the price paid for them in France 

SknpiiaV The Chancellor I’Hopital alone, among the 
great officers of state, appears to have adhered 
to the primitive simplicity of earlier times, in 
the article of his table. Bran tome, who had 
dined with him, expressly says, that only boiled 
meat was served at it, according to his regular 
custom*. That exemplary magistrate, who emu¬ 
lated the poetic fame of Horace, equally imi¬ 
tated the frugality of the Roman poet. It 
was always customary to present water to the 
guests, to wash their hands, before they sat 
down to table, and again at their rising from it. * 
Funiitare. Magnificence in furniture seems to have been 
totally unknown among the French^ before the 
reign of Henry the Second. Marshal St. Andr6, 
a voluptuous and dissolute nobleman, who ac¬ 
quired an immense property from the favor of 
that monarch, exhibited the first example of 
rich furniture, at his castle of Valeri. It was 
said to exceed in beauty, any thing of the same 
nature to be found in the royal palaces. Per¬ 
sian carpets wrought with gold, and tapestries 
of exquisite workmanship, were among the 
ornamental pieces. He was denominated the 
Lucullus of France, though the French eom- 

' Depdt de Bethune, N‘ 8673, cited in the Trad, de rHop.vol.ii. 
Recherchesp p. io6* 

• Bmt. vol.ii. Cap. Fran. p.8o. 

* Ibi<L p. 2 $$, Le Lab* aur Caat. vd, u. p. 503. . 
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mander fell far below the Rooaan general in c H A P. 
military renown, and could only boast of re* 
sembling him in his vices. Francis the First 
possessed two suits of tapestry, then regarded 
'as the most superb in Europe, and both were of ’*'*?***"**• 
Fletnisb manufacture. One suit, which repre¬ 
sented ** the continence of Scipio,** on. great 
festivals was' used for decorating the principai 
halls of bis p^ace. ^ It cost,'* adds Bran- 
tome, ** eleven thousand crowns at that time: 

** at present, 1 have been assured it could not 
** be procured for twenty-five thousand, it 
being entirely composed of gold and silk\ 

The second suit was likewise historical; but, 
the subject being taken front. Holy Scripture, it 
was appropriated to the royal chapel. As a Their 
proof bow much more universally commerce 
had diffused wealth and all the arts of luxury, 
among the Italians of the same period; Bran- 
tofue owns that in the bouse of a private banker 
at Genoa, he had seen a piece of tapestry, 
riepresenting the exploits Achilles before 
Troy, scarcely inferior in any respect to those 
possessed by Francis. It was vtdued by the 
owner, at the sum of fifteen thousand crowns *. 

Margaret of Valois, in her Memoirs, do- 
acribes the tapestries and the furniture, with 
which Poo John of Austria fitted up the 
,ments occupied by her while she reihained at 
^Namur, in 4 577, as infinitely more costly than 
any that she bad ever beheld in France. The 

^ Brvt* voL u Cap, Fraiu 

* Ibid« p«S7i and 

. ^ ly. X tapestiy 
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CHAP, tapestry was composed velvet or s«ttin« 
ornamented with columns,* woven in embroil 
dery of gold and silver. A Turkish Bashaw, 
whose sons Don John had made prisoners at 
the victory of Lepanto, six years before, aod 
whom he had restored without ransom to their 
fother, presented him with the materials. Me 
tuuised them to be made up at Milan, a ci^ 
in which were found the most expert workman 
of Europe, in that branch of luxury .**' 

•Commoidy It was a Common practice to take down and 
renwred remove the principal tapestries of die crown, 
as often as the sovereign changed his resi> 
•»sbcr. dence, for the purpose of hanging them os 
the walls of the chief apartments of the pa¬ 
lace. At the precise moment of time whea 
the Duke of Guise was assassinated at Blois, 
a workman was occupied in unhooking ipid 
taking down the hangings of the room, in 
order to transport them to Clery near Orleaimt 
whither the King intended to transfer hia 
residence. A piece of the tapestry was by 
Henry*s command, laid over the dead body \ 
Hansinifc We may judge of the value and splendor of the 
hangings used on great occasions, in the pa¬ 
laces of noblemen of high rank, by the descrip, 
tion of that suit which was put up in the hidl of 
the Constable Montmorenci*s bouse at Parts, in 
1567, when he lay in state after his decease. 
It was composed of crimson velvet, bordered 
with pearls, mixed with embroideiy of gold 

7 Mtmoires de Mug. p.ix»» xxj. 

^ Chixm. Nov.' toL i* p. zo9« 

<3 thread* 
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thread. The floor was covered with Turkey 
carpets: in the middle stood a Catafalque or 
bed of state* over which was spread a quilt of 
thif^ yards square* made of cloth of gold* 
edged with ermine* and surmounted with a 
canopy of the same costly materuds. The 
benches* pillows* and cushions* were all co¬ 
vered with gold tissue or brocade*. That 
great luxury in furnishing the castles of pre. 
lates and bi^ops, bad displayed itself* even in 
provinces very remote from the capital* before 
the close of Henry the Second's reign; may 
be clearly inferred from the terms in which 
L'Hopital mentions the reception and enter¬ 
tainment given to Margaret* Duchess of Savoy, 
daughter of Francis the First* in 1559, at Rou* 
sillon in Dauphin^ She was then on her way 
from Paris to Turin. The mansion belonged to 
the Cardinal of Toumon* a magnificent prelate, 
one of the patrons of Rabelais* and a protector 
of p<dite letters. He was. absent at Rome* but 
the honors were performed by his brother. 
♦* Our tables*" says L'Hopital* ** were splen- 
** didly served* and delicious wines were pour- 
** ed into vases of gold and silver. Nothing 
<* could equal the beauty of the linen* the fur- 
** niture* and the number of rich carpets from 
** Sidon and the coast of Asia Minor."" 

It is curious to remark that with all their 
magnificeoce* the nobility of France in that 
age,, by 00 means possessed the virtue of clean- 
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CHAP. Hjiess iti their dwellings^ La Nbue severely re> 
^ . proaches them with this characteristic defect $ 

ij74«. an impatation to which they seem as liable iit- 
***** the nineteenth, as they were in the sixteenth- 
century. ** No sooner/* says he, ** has a gen- 
** tleman constructed a house, than he must of- 
** necessity fernish it with tapestries from Fiaxa> 
** ders, and beds from Milan.” — ** But when 
** we tee how neatly, and at how small an «x<* 
** pence, the houses of simple citizens and iner> 
** chants are fitted up, the nobles ought to be 
** ashamed to keep their rooms so filthy 
Silver plate began to be in common use amon^ 
the higher orders of society. At the departura 
of the English embassador front Paris, in 1585, 
who had brought to Henry the Third, the ord^ 
of the garter, from Elizabeth $ the plate pro* 
sented to him by the King, was estimated at fire 
hundred pounds value". One buadiwd crowns a 
day had been allowed him during his resideaoo 
in tbe metropolis, for die support^ his hovso^ 
hold.' His stay-did not however exdeedibfee 
weeks % The cellatioa given by Cardinal Bi- 
rague 16 Heniy in 1580, of which mention hah 
hlready been made. Was not served up In plate, 
Pbrcdaia. bot hi the Italian porcelain of Faenfla, which 
was exceedingly beautiful. A singular circum¬ 
stance not to be omitted is, that the greSter 
part of the dishes, amounting to above eleven 
hundred in number, were broken in pieces by 

‘ La Noue, p. 167 and 168. 

* B«Mbeq.)atttr-4S. p.a35. « Ibid.daMn46 aiid4L 

the 
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* the pages and lacqueys in attendance^ Under c H AP. 

^ the same reign, it appears that the use of glass 

' at meals, became common among persona of 

i cohditioD. Ronsard, in one of bis pbetioal 

* eompositions, entitled ** Le Verre,*' lavishes 

( the warmest encomiums on the introduction of 

> an article, at once so elegant and so delicate/ 

) He peculiarly praises their substitution in the 

I place of those massy goblets of gold and silver, 

I which were antecedmtly in general use at the 

I tables of the great. * * 

Notwithstanding the magnificence displayed 
by the nobility on particular occasions, and the conveni- 
Mtentatious parade of wealth or grandeur; it is 
certain that general comfiirt or convenience 
, were unknown. Almost all those inventions 
ef domestic ease and enjoyment, sp familiar 
in the present age, and so universally diffused^ 
did not then exist, even in the palaces of 
princes. Chairs were scarcely known; only cbm 
cofiers or benches being found in the houses 
the most elevated or wealthy individuals. We 
find no better furniture in the Quemi^mothev's 
chamber at Bourdeaux, in 1566; or in the 
royal apartments of the Louvre itself, in 157a, 
six years later". Brantome sddom, if ever, 
mentions any otlier kind of seats, except chests*. 

Under Henry the Third, arm chairs were in« 
vented, but ^eir use was confined to the court, 

f Mem. pour ser. a THist. de Fnu p«ii» and iij. 

< CEurres de Roiisard> ad Bocige P.Z59— 

^ Brantomes voL n* Cap. Fnm. p. aoo. Mem^rfs 6 ft Maig. de 
Valoits p.59. 

> Bnmt. foL L Daibei Oal.p.a73; 

X 3 and 
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CHAP. almost to the sovereignIn the enunae- 
Y. ration of the pieces of furniture exposed at the 
ceremony of the Conateble of Montmorenci*s 
*5>»- funeral, we find only one chair, covered with 
velvet, which was that belonging to the de¬ 
ceased, in which he was used to sit at table'. So 
valuable indeed was furniture considered, that 
kings themselves constantly removed it from 
one palace to another, or inhabited apartments 
ytodtdi almost destitute of any convenience. In 1584, 
•t'VP'i's Catherine of Medicis finding her son the Duke 
^nir**** Anjou, in a hopeless state of health, at Cha- 
Syiis. teau Thierry upon the river Matne, stripped 
the castle of its most costly moveables, which 
she caused to be put into b^ts, and transport¬ 
ed to Paris by water. She executed this act, 
which appears to us so indecent, on the first of 
June; and the duke expired nine days after¬ 
wards". It would however seem to be evident, 
from a comparison of all the accounts left us by 
contemporaiy writers, tliat furniture in the six¬ 
teenth century, was principally comprised under 
the three articles of tapestry, beds, and carpets: 
it is likewise to be observed, that of these, 
none were fabricated by the French themselves. 
FVnitae Milan fumished the beds; Flanders provided 
the bangings, long known by the name of 
Arras, the city where they were manufactured; 
and the carpets were imported from the Levant 
We find that on the decease of great per. 

^ Art. de Verif. voL L p»659* 

1 Le Liftb. sur CmU toI. iL p. xoa« 

* Menu pour ter a lHiit* ^ Fnu p« z;;* 
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tionages, the tapestries were usually taken down, chap. 
as a mark of sorrow or mourning. In 1589, 

Henry the Third, in order to express the depth 
of his affliction for his mother*s loss, caused 
the walls of all the apartments of state at Blois, 
to be painted black, on which were depictured 
tears". We must admit that though a fanci* 
ful, they formed an elegant allusion to the ex* 
pressions of grief. 

Carriages, an essential component of modem Caniagt^ 
luxury, were unknown in France at the end of 
Henry tlie Second's reign, in 1559; but we see 
them mentioned almost immediately afterwards. 
Christina, Princess of Denmark, Duchess of 
Lorrain, who attended the ceremony of Charles 
the Ninth's inaugeration in 1561, at Rheims, is 
one of the first persons stated to have been 
drawn in a coach. Rrantome describes the CewhM. 
vehicle accurately, as an eye*witness. ** It 

was," says he, ** very magnificent, and en* 

** tirdy covered with black velvet, on account 
** of her widowhood. Four white Turkish 
** horses drew it,'the most beautiful that could 
** be chosen, and harnessed all four abreast, 

** like a triumphal chariot. The Duchess was '* 

** at one of the doors, habited in a gown of 
** black velvet; but her head was superbly 
«« dressed in white. At the other door, sat 
** one of her daughters It may form matter 
of doubt, whether at that time, Catherine of 
Medicis herself possessed any coach. Bran* 


" De ThoQp toLx. p«50j* 

* finutteToLii. Oamet Oil. p*X93« 

X 4 tome 
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0 H A P. expreasly asserts that they did not exist. 

V, under her husband’s reign Before 1573^ 
**^^^^P*** they were however become so common,'that 
t«lf< i^r Francis 'Walsingham returned from Fontain. 
blew to Paris, on his way back to England, in a 
chariot of Charles the Ninth, which the Kin^ 
had ordered for him, as a mark of attention 
shewn to Elizabeth’s embassador In the fol¬ 
lowing year, coaches are mentioned as consti¬ 
tuting the ordinary conveyance of the Queen- 
mother^ and in 1575, in order to. prevent the 
escape of the Duke of Alenson and the King of 
Navarre, they were transported in carriages 
from Lyons, across a great part of France, to 
Bheiras. ’ 

Ci>ariot$. Nearly about the same period, Mai^aret, 
Queen of Navarre, describes her chariot, as 
gilt on the outside, and the inside lined with a 
Tiieiren. “ yellow velvet, edged with silver Towards 
****** the close of Henry the Third’s reign, persons, 
of eminence all over the kingdom, travelled in 
carriages. Chiverny in 1588 talks of his coach, 
u forming part of his establishment ^ They, 
were become so general in the metropolis be¬ 
fore 1589, that as we learn from a contempo¬ 
rary writer, citizens of rank and consideration 
kept one, or even two coaches, for their own 
use The first president of the parliament of 


* • 

^ Brant, vol. li. Dames Gal. Cap. Etrang. p. iSS. 

^ Letter of Cathenne of Me^SdS) dated tbe {i9tli AfMily <573» ^ 
Le lAb, sur Cast. vd. iii. p. 330. 

Le Lab. sur Cast. vol. Iii. p. 400. SuUyr vol. i. p. 15. 

* Vie de Maig. p.144. Mem. de Marg. p. 49. 

* Chivemeys Mem. vol. i. p.114. 

* Satyre M^p. voLHi. p.ioob 
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Toulouse, Duranti, was returning in his coach, c H A Pi 
through the streets of the city, to his house, in , y* ^ 
Januarj, 1589, when he was attacked, and at 1574^ 
length murdered by the populace. * 'i**- 

Litters continued notwithstanding to be long lAtin. 
used by persons of both sexes, as the most corn* 
modious and indulgent mode of conveyance. 

They were usually borne by mtiles'^. Henry 
the Third, on his return through Savoy across 
the Alps, in 1574, though then in the flower of 
youth, yet was carried in ** a glazed litter j** 
while Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, a 
martial prince accustomed to &tigue, proceed¬ 
ed 00 hmisebaok at die bead of his troops*^ 

Coaches were not only unwieldy, but rough; 
and independent of the ornaments used to de¬ 
corate them, the carts of the present age may 
safely be pronounced a flu more agreeable 
vehicle. When Margaret, Queen of Na^nuie, 
undertook her celebrated political journey to the 
Spa, in 1577, die preferred a litter, and sent 
her attendants in coaches or chariots; for she litter, 
uses the term indifierently in her memoirs. Her 
descriptioin of the cavalcade, is equally enter¬ 
taining and curions. ** I went,'* says she, ** in 
a litter constructed with pillars, and lined 
** ^h scarlet Spanish velvet, embroidered ‘ 

** with gold and dik. The litter was entirely 
« glazed*.”—** It was fbllowed by those of Ihe 
** Princess of la Roche sur Yonne, and of Ma- 
**■ danse de Tourtion; by ten young- ladies on 

* De Thous ToU X. p*s^ 7 * 

. ^ Brant* vri* i. Cap. Fran. 

* De Thous vol. 7. p. ijj. * Ur iMhb* 

■ ** horse- 
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CHAP." horseback, with their governesses; and by six 
** coaches or chariots, in which went the re- 
** mainiog ladies together with female atteo- 
1589. ** dants.** 

Hbne*. There occurs scarcely any circumstance which 
excites more a^nishment, than the miormous 
prices paid for horses, particularly for chargers, 
during the period under our review. They 
appear to have been chiefly reserved for war, or 
for parade. Mules were used on ordinary occa> 
sions, even by sovereigns. Ladies commonly 
rode a small breed of horses, denominated 
haqueneys*. Francis the First maintained an 
establishment of twelve mules, for his own im* 
mediate use. When the Cardinal of Lorrain re* 
paired to Brussels in 1559, for the purpose of 
ratifying the peace concluded' between the 
crowns of France and Spain; he took with him 
thirty sumpter mules, covered with crimson 
velvet, on which were embroidered his arms 
and Cardinal’s hat, in gold or silver ^ The 
joint establishment of Charles the Ninth and 
Henry the Third, when only Dukes of Orleans 
and of Angouleme, during their childhood, con- 
8i«ted of six mules, four little haquebeys for 
their own mounting, with six nags for their 
Prtgrenof esquires*. •* I perfectly remember, as a boy,** 
inxar7. Brantome, “ that Margaret, sister of 

“ Francis the First, that great Queen of Na* 
** varre, kept only three sumpter mules, and 
** six for her two litters. She had, it is true, 

* Vie de i>.aoi and aos. 

^ BnntaToLL Cap. Fran. peXiAa 

^ Ibid* yoL iia Ci^ Vtnng. p. 934^ 


^ Ibid. p»ai3. 
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** three or four ** chariots** for her females, chap. 
** At present, neither men nor women are con- . y* ^ 
tent with so smidl a number'.** Noblemen, 1574^ 
general officers, and magistrates, when riding 
out for pleasure or business, were mounted 
upon mules*. In 1581, the price of a cora^ 
mon animal of that species, was, it seems, 
about forty'five crowns". Montaigne bad pur¬ 
chased three short-tailed nags, a few days be¬ 
fore, for a hundred crowns*. Brantome sayi^ 
that the. price of that breed of horses had 
doubled in his time, having risen from diirty, 
to-sixty crowns*. But it is in Montluc, and 
in Sully, that we see with amazement, the sums 
given for fine horses. From a hundred, to a 
hundred and fifty crowns, are the lowest prices price 
of which they make mention. It is however to efbonet. 
be remarked, that they always speak of chargers 
and coursers used in war. Only strong horses 
could-carry the immense weight of a man cased 
in complete armor. The animal himself was 
likewise frequently barded, or covered with 
iron mail in front. One of that description, 
Montluc estimates as worth above seventy 
pounds Sterling'. Sully assures us, that he 
sold two horses; one to the ** Vidame** of 
Chartres, for three hundred crowns; and the 
other, a beautiful creature, of a Spanish breed, 
to the Duke of Nemours, for six hundred. 

^ Bnnt. ToLiL Cap. Etrang. p. 

9 Ibid* voL ii. Cap. Fntn. p.ao4- Ibid. toLL Dames GaL psi49* 

^ Voyages deMoidafgiie^iroLyL p.45^ • IbkL p.4iSt45> 

^ Bnmt. Tcd.iii. Cap. JF^an. p*3ip* 

’ Hoodu^Commtatarkfy voLir. psaa t . m u. 
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mSTOBT OF PRASrCE* ' 

Sudi a sum, allowing for the difference id 
the value of money, would be esteemed high, 
ewen for a racer of the first reputation, in the 
present age". A very considerable traffic 
fras carried on between the German empire 
and France, in the article of horses. Men 
pf quality did not, it seems, in that age, more 
than in the present, disdain to become dealers: 
we find that Sully made prodigioas profits, by 
buying up small hones in Germany, where 
they were to be procured at low prices; and 
pfterwanis gelling them for large sums, in Gas« 
cony. He owns that he in a great measure 
maintained the expence of his household, by 
this lucrative commerce.* 

One of the principal modes of provHbng 
for youth, was to place them as pages in 
the families of the great. Gentlemen of 
slender fortunes, had recourse to the protec¬ 
tion of the wealthy nobility, to receive their 
children. Fidelity, obedience, and adherence, 
were exacted on one side: patronage and sup¬ 
port were extended on die other. Sovereigns 
maintained a vast number about their persons, 
and in their court, who after a few years, when 
they attained to a proper age, became incorpo¬ 
rated in the cavalry or infentry. They were 
divided into distinct classes or departments; of 
dw bed-chamber, the great stables, the royal 
hunt, the falconry, and other branches of the 
household. Henry the Second usually retain¬ 
ed above one hundred and twenty pages, of 


■ SuUfi toLL 
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wbom he atinuelly dispatched at least fifty to c H A 
the wars ®. How serere was the discipline en- . ^ 

fbrced, and how absolute the power arrogated 
over them, may be judged from the entertain- 
ing description given us by Brantome. “ Myi their 
father and Monsieur d’Etr^es,** says he, bad' »«“• 

** both been brought up pages of the QiieeiY 
“ Anne of Bretagne, and they rode upon the 
** mules of her litter. I have often heard them 
** say, that she caused them to' be severely 
** whi|^)ed, whenever they did not properly- 
guide the mules, or if they stumbled the 
** least in the world. My father rode upon the 
** foremost; and Monsieur d*£tr6es, upon the 
second. When their time was expired, she' 

** sent them both into Italy^ to the army 
Thu. corcectioa of the whip, or of the rod, so 
much disused among us in the present times, 
was not by any means confined to boys, in 
the sixteenth century. Young women of high 
condition were frequently subjected to tlwt hu- 
miliating punishment. ^ Catherine of Medi- 
•* cis,*’ says Brantome, ** caused Mademoi- 
selle de Limeuil, and two others of her com- 
** panions, all of them maids of honor, to be 
** most severely fiogged, for having written a 
** Pasquinade upon the court’.” So numerous 
were the pages about the palaces of kings, that 
foey composed a formidable body; more espe¬ 
cially as being in the first fire of youth, they be- 

** Brantomet vol. ii| Cap. Fran. p.43. 

^ Ibid. vol. L Cap. Fran. 394. 

^ 'lbid.voLiL Dames 6aL'p. 432 . 
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CHAP, came enthusiastically attached to their respec« 
. ■ tive lords or masters. A quarrel having arisea 

1574— Id ^he castle of Blois, during the convocation of* 
»j* 9 * the States in November, 1588, between the 
pages of the Duke of Montpensier, a prince of* 
the blood, and those of the Duke of Gjiis^ in 
which a page of the latter was left dead upon 
the spot i the wljole court took the alarm. All 
.^om^ the nobility, princes, even the King in person, 
having armed themselves, r^Nured to the place ; 
and if the Duke of Guise had manifested the 
smallest inclination to bring matters to an issue, 
a general carnage p^ould have commenced be¬ 
tween the two factions of the Royalists and 
** the Licague.** Henry, after so serious an 
outrage committed on the majesty of the thrwie, 
and the respect due to the residence of the 
sovereign, issued an order, prohibiting every 
page or footman, from presuming to enter the 
court of the castle with arms, on pain of chas¬ 
tisement with the whip.' 

R^q>eet Such was the respect borne by gentlemen, to- 
wards those personages under whom they had 
their been brought up as pages, that no len^h of 
' "■***"• time, or elevation, however great, to which they 
might subsequently attain, could cancel and ob* 
literate the obligation. ** Monsieur d’Esse,*' 
says Brantome, “ who had been page to Andrew 
de Vivonne my grandfather, although he rose 
** to the highest military and civil dignities,' yet 
** when he came to visit my grandmother, would 

' DeThoOfVoLx. p.415—4I7« Davila, p>7S7< 

** never 
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** never permit himsdf to wash his bands at the char 
same time with her, on sitting down to table; . ^ 

** declaring that it was impossible for him to 1574_ 

** lose the becoming recollection of his having 
** been a domestic servant in her house'.*' It is 
'evident that much of this reverence bad been 
lost, after the commencement of the civil com- 
rootions, which deeply affected and changed the 
national manners; as similar internal calamities 
bave deteriorated and degraded the French 
character, in the present age. In 1563, Ca> i^ttoiuiiM 
therine of Medicis, writing to her son Charles 
the Ninth, for the purpose of exhorting him ch«rie» 
to follow the examples of his father and grand- ***^®‘*^ 
father, in the manner of holding or regulating 
his court, thus expresses herself: ** Under the 
** two last reigns, the archers of the guard re- 
- (« mained usually in the apartments, on the stair- 
cases, and in the court-yards, to prevent the 
** pages and lacqueys from gaming, as they pre- 
** sume to do at present; nay, to hold re- 
** gular gaming tables in the castle itself where 
** you are lodged, with oaths and blasphemies; 

** a thing execrable' !** 

La None, who discusses the advantages de- 
rived from the custom of placing the youth, in 
quality of pages, about the great nobiUty; and 
who exposes with energy, the characteristic 
vices inseparable from that mode of education; 
informs us how relaxed the superintendepqt 
was become under Henry the Third. ** 


* Bnuit* toL iL Ctp. Ffin. p«xB 5 « 

* Le Lab. nr Cast* roL «• |ii45a* 

** have 
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Their 

numbers. 


** have seen princes and noblemen/* sajs be; 
** who received such a number of pages, that 
** they abandoned all care, not only of their in- 
** struction, bot, even of their cloathing; In- 
stances have been known of pages, who were 
without breeches, and who were left to plaj 
** at bowls with lacqueys and stable boys'.” It 
cannot however be questioned, that the origi- 
nal institution in itself was one of a beneficial 
nature, peculiarly as a resource to the inferior 
gentry, who thus- provided for their mimeroos 
sons. We may likewise consider it as forming 
a narsery, from which the military service was 
furnished with continual recruits; many of 
Uie greatest commanders in the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, having risen to high military honors, fi'om 
the condition of pages. Cheleque and Klin, 
quebert, two German youths in that em{doy<^ 
(n^t under fVancis, Duke o€. Guise, who were 
unfortunately too active daring the memorable 
massacre of Vassy, in 156a; attained to a veiy 
considerabie degree of military eminence, as ' 
well as to ah uncommon share of lioyal &vor. 
One of them constantly carried the Dttke*e 
fowling piece, and the other, his pist<ds. ” 
Besides pages, the great entertained in their 
service, a prodigious number of domestica or 
lacqueys, who being commonly armed, appeared 
ready on every occasion to espouse the quarrel^ 
hr to aid the resentment of their master. We 
find 'that in 1584, Henry the Thind, when re- 


^ LaNoue, p.iiy-«XY 9 » unApwtM* 
^ Brant. yoLui. p.€8» 
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forming hia houaehold, dismissed at -once near CHAP, 
one hundred and thirty valets. They were . y* . 
reduced from one hundred and fifty, to twenty* 1574—. 
fourEven Don Antonio, the fugitive king * 5 * 9 - 
of Portugal, though subsisting chiefly on the 
bpunty of the French court, yet kept about 
sixty servants, after his defeat at the Azores, 
and . his return to France *. They were fre¬ 
quently selected and retained, more for their 
courage and skill in managing weapons of 
offence, than from any other motive. Montluc 
tells us that he knew a gentleman, who never 
took any servant into his employ, till he had 
put a sword into the man's hand, and ascer¬ 
tained by actual proof, that he was master of 
the science of fencing. By this means, he 
attracted to his service a number of resolute 
and skilful guards for his protection, or devot¬ 
ed ministers of his revenge*. The Marquis 
of Meilleraye having killed in a duel, Livarot, 
one of the minions of Henry the Third, was 
murdered by the lacquey of his antagonist, as 
he returned from the place of action How 
dangerous it was found to molest them, and 
how formidable were their numbers, we may 
collect from many instances. Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, youngest son to Francis the First, 
having in a juvenile frolic, attacked the lac- Dangw of 
queys who were in possession of the bridge of 
Amboise, at the head of a band of the young 

y Botbeq. LettOT 3X9 poi8i« » Ibid. Letter ao^p.iax. 

* Montluc, Commentirief, voL iv. p.a9o and 291. 

^ Brant. Lcs Duel*, p. xia. 

VOL. IV. T nobility. 
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nobility, during the night; was received hjr 
them in so resolute a manner, that he ran the 
most imminent hazard of his life. Castelnaa 
who interposed, and received the thrust made 
at him, fell dead upon the spot. * 

Buffimns or jesters constituted no inconsider* 
able personages in the court of sovereigns, 
during the period under our consideration. IF 
we may believe the story related by ^antome, 
which bears in it the strong marks of au> 
thenticity, they sometimes were entitled to a 
more respectable appellation, and might rather 
be denominated monitors. Louis the Eleventh, 
says he, was overheard by his fool, in the act 
of confessing the murder of his brother Charles, 
Duke of Guienne, while imploring the interpo¬ 
sition of the Virgin, to procure from the Divine 
Being, his forgiveness for the crime. The 
King, who was on his knees, before the altar 
of ** our lady of Clery,” near Orleans, per¬ 
forming his devotions, when he made a dis¬ 
closure of so much consequence, paid no at¬ 
tention to the budbon, as conceiving him too 
contemptible and destitute of comprehension, 
either to hear, or to retain the fact. But the 
jester, who having been in the service of the 
murdered Duke, bore an affection to his me¬ 
mory, reproached the King as he sat at table, 
with his guilt, and accused him from his own 
confession, with having dispatched his brother. 
It may be well supposed that even a prince 

* Brant toI. i. Ci^p. Fnut p«345 sad 346* 

less 
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4e8B flagitious than Louis the Eleventh^ could c H A P< 
not digest so unexpected, as well as cutting ■ • 

a reprimand. The author of it expiated 1574— 
with his life, the imprudence or honesty of 
his conduct; which probably, in the estima¬ 
tion of the courtiers, might well pass for an 
incontestable proof of foHy*. His successors 
appear to have taken warning by his &te, and 
to have occupied themselves rather in amusmg, 
than in troubling their masters. 

The buffoon of Henry the Second, Brusquet, BroMiiMt 
who attained to some celebrity in his profession, 
seems to have been a cunning, rapacious, sag^ tory» 
cious knave, who was allowed to divert the 
JKing in any way, at the expence of all those 
individuals who frequented the court. Havii^ 
been appointed post-master of Paris, he amass¬ 
ed very considerable wealth, partly by pilfer¬ 
ing, and partly by benefactions or donations of 
various kinds. If we may judge of his powers 
of exciting mirth, from the numerous speci¬ 
mens given us by Brantome, he would not, in 
the present age, have been thought sufficiently 
witty or expert, to have played the part of a 
Merry Andrew in a country fair. Yet he cer¬ 
tainly contributed greatly jto enliven the draw¬ 
ing room of Catherine of Medicis*. It is 
however to be observed, that a thousand tricks 
were played with him, as well as by him: pro- 
.vided the.King and Queen were only amused, it 
appears to have been a matter of little con- 

* L Ci^Fnn. p.30—3a. 

* Olid. YoLii. C^p.Etniis. p.s 6 «-- 38 «. 

T 2 sequence,. 
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CHAP, sequence, how severely Brusquet suffered. The 
y* , Cardinal of Lorrain, when going on an ena- 
ij74_ bassy to Pope Paul the Fourth, being about to 
c e* * Alps, could not. dispense with the 

joyedby * Society of so agreeable a companion, whom he 
therefore carried with him to Rome ^ It fur¬ 
nishes not a little entertainment to see, that 
at the peace in 1559, concluded between the 
crowns of France and Spain, the first inter¬ 
change of amity between the two monarchs, is 
the reciprocal present of their respective jes¬ 
ters. But, the Spanish fool was a mere “ Buffo 
Magro,” says Brantome, compared with ours, 
who preserved over him a vast superiority*. 
Philip the Second, severe and gloomy as he was 
from natural character, yet relaxed from his 
Castilian gravity, in his treatment of Brusquet; . 
while Henry the Second, not to appear behind¬ 
hand in munificence or politeness, loaded the 
foreign jester with presentsBrantome, after 
enumerating all the eminent buflbons of five 
succeeding reigns, gives the decided preference 
Hitdis fo Brusquet’s jests j and only laments that at 
last he became suspected of a serious attach¬ 
ment to the reformed religion. For this crime, 
one of the most heinous which he could have 
committed, he lost his place, was plundered of 
his property, and finally driven to take refuge 
with the Duchess of Bouillon, at Sedan, where 
he soon afterwards died in obscurity and indi- 
gence.‘ ■ ‘ 

r Brant. voLii. Cap. Etrang. p.283. < Ibid. p.29t. 

^ Ibid.p.S93. . • Ibid. p.»93 and 394. ' 
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Great personages seem never to have travel- chap. 
led without at least one jester, to dissipate the , y* 
melancholy of their own reflections, or to en- tsu— 
liven the conversation. Margaret, daughter of *5*9. 
Francis the Rrst, when on her journey from •^***”* 
Paris into Savoy in 1559, was allowed two buf¬ 
foons to disperse her chagrin; probably on ac- 
couht of the disastrous circumstances under 
which her marriage with Emanuel Philibert) 

Duke of Savoy, took place, while her brother 
Henry the Second lay expiring. The provision 
of mirth did not prove too ample ; for the chief 
jester being seized with a fever at Rouanne, not 
far from Lyons, the second buffoon found him¬ 
self compelled to exert all his talents in order 
to divert the princess. L'Hopital, who accom- Nature of 
panied her, and who has left us a poetic Latin ‘J*** 
journal of the route from Paris to Nice, which 
may vie in delicacy with the fourth satire of the 
first book of Horace, describes the nature of the 
efforts made by Margaret’s jester. They betray 
neither extent of talents, nor variety of abilities. 

** Having covered himself,” says I’Hopital, 
with a fox’s skinj and besmeared his fiice 
“ with flour, he began the satire’s dance, 

** mimicking' at the same time the silly and 
** ridiculous movements of the peasants. Gra- 
** dually augmenting his address, he contrived 
»* to seat himself upon a large stick, while he 
** embraced both his thighs. Every one who 
“ attempted to imitate him, fell down; and 
** their fall onfy increased the laughter of the 

T 3 “ spec- 
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CHAP. ** spectatorsIt must be owned that such 
. . an attempt at diversion, does not convey any 

IS7A— very elevated idea of the taste of the age : 
but perhaps it may be thought neither more 
coarse, nor more destitute of wit, than the 
contest between Sarmentus and Messius Cicif> 
rus, on which, Horace, in his journey ^ona 
Rome to Brundusium, dilates with so much com¬ 
placency j and which seems to have furnished 
such entertainment to Mscenas, Virgil, and 
the other spectators. There is even a singular 
and ridiculous similarity between the Satires 
dance of Margaret’s jester here described, and 
the challenge of Sarmentus to his antagonist, 
** Pastorem saltaret uti CycU^pa,** 

'Thosy. Cardinals and great prelates, carried always 
jesters in their train. ** The Constable Mont- 
** morenci,” says Brantome, « was so fond of 
** Thony the buffoon, that he usually had him 
** at dinner, and placed him on a joint<stool 
** near himself, treating him like a little king. 

** If the pages or lacqueys displeased him, they 
were whipped'.** It appears that the pro¬ 
fession was by no means exclusively limited to 
female jesters; And Brantome 
cites the repartees of Mademoiselle Sevin, who 
occupied that employment in the household of 
the Queen of Navarre*. When the tamous 
Corisande, Countess of Guiche, mistress of 
-the King of Navarre, went to mass in 1584, at 
Nerac in Gascony, d*Aubign6 assures us that 

^ Trad, de lUbp. toL ik EpillC% p.a(|e 
^ 6n]it.voLu. Cap. Fran. p.xa6v 
Ibid. Dainet Oil* p.x8x. 
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she was regularly accompanied by a running chap. 
footman, a buffoon, a Moor, a lacquey, an . T* . 
ape, and a water spanielWe must confess 1574— 
that the manners of ihos^ times were very 
essentially different from our own; and that 
such attendants to a place of religious worship, 
would appear to us a species of indecent profa¬ 
nation, rather than an act of piety. 

Among the ornaments or inventions become Watdiet. 
common under Henry the Third, may be reck¬ 
oned watches, though they did not originate 
among the French. The first watch ever seen 
in France, was fbu^d in 1544, among the spoils 
of the Marquis del Guasto, the Imperial com- 
numder, after the battle of Cerizoles in Pied¬ 
mont. Peing sent by the victorious general, 
the Duke of Enghien, to Francis the First, it 
formed an object of admiration to his cour¬ 
tiers". In 1588 they were commonly worn 
hanging from the neck *. The introduction Inuf. 
and use of snuff among the French, is likewise 
due to this period. John Nicod, a master of 
requests, on his return ftrom im embassy to 
Portugal, on which he had been sent, brought 
some of that mixture to Baris. It was at first 
denominated from him, ** La Nicodine but 
Catherine of Medicis liking the herb, and taking 
it herself, it received the name of ^*L*Herbe 
** k la Reine,” by which it was long distin¬ 
guished in the France. * 

^ lyAnb* Mfmmmf p. xo«. , 

• Brant. roLi. Cap.Btnng.. p*39o. ^ L’E tone,p.foS. 

* Letter! du Card. d’Omt. iroL u p. s» Pote. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Passion for martial exercises. — Tournaments, and com¬ 
bats at the barrier. — Judicial combats. — Bdation of 
that betvxen Jamac and La Chataignenye. — De- 
fances. — Diversions. — Entertainments. — Sports, —' 
Occupations. — Colours. — Devices. — Bage for gcan- 

ing. — Theatrical representations. — False coiners _ 

Betainers. — Spies. — Duels. — Assassinations. — 
Murders. — Study and practice of magic. — Demo¬ 
niacs. — Enchantments. — Astrol<gy.—Horoscopes and 
calculations of nativity.—Transmutation of metals, and 
cdchymy. —Pilgrimages and jubilees. — Boads. — htns. 
—Frequency, and ravages qf the plague. — Disteuypers. 
—Beview of the characteristic vices and virttses tf the 
- period. — Conclusion. 


CHAP. /^N£ of the strongest national features which 
. characterized the period under our review, 

i574_ was the passion for martial exercises. It per- 
vaded every species of diversion or amusement, 
for martial rendering them fierce, dangerous, and sangui- 
etmasm. nary. The genius and spirit of chivalry, how- 
ever rapidly on their decline, were yet far from 
being extinct; and the fatal accident by which 
Henry the Second lost his life, though it check¬ 
ed the rage for tournaments, did not produce 
their suppression or abolition. A knowledge 
of the art of fencing in all its extent, together 
with a perfect acquaintance with the science of 
offence and defence, formed not merely the ac¬ 
complishment 
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cotnpKshment of a gentleman: it might be con* chap. 
sidered as indispensable for the absolute preser- . ^ . 
ration of life and honor. Every weapon had its 1574— 
respective masters or professors, who excelled 
in their use or management; and in order to be 
prepared for occurrences, it became necessary 
to be equally skilful with the Harquebuss, the 
sword, the dagger, and the lance. Rome, iwdceof 
Milan, and Ferrara, supplied the most expert 
gladiators for the instruction of the French 
youth ; who usually passed a considerable por¬ 
tion of their early life, in acquiring such a de¬ 
gree of dexterity in the practice of arms, as to 
extricate themselves with success from the fre¬ 


quent quarrels, which arose upon the slightest 
occasions*. The young men of condition were 
occupied during whole days, in fencing; and 
the lower chambers of the palace of the Louvre, 
which constituted the scene of their pastime, 
might be regarded as a sort of school or aca*' 
demy for those exercises of the body", just as 
the groves of Academus, or the portico *at 
Athens in antiquity, were frequented for the 
-cultivation of the mind. D’Aubign6 describes 
the court of Nerac, in Gascony, as filled with 
gentlemen employed in the same diversion.^ 

Among the various species of martial amuse- Rnmung 
ments practiced under the last princes of Valois, 
the only kind which displayed the utmost vigor 
and address, without any mixture of personal 


* Brantome» vol. iii. Cap. Fran. p. 437. 

^ Esprit de la Liguey voLii. p. 107^ 

^ D’Aub. Btooobtsy p.xoi* 
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daager or hazard^ waa the pastime of running 
at the ring. It was commonly exhibited either 
during the CarniVal, or on some occasion of 
festivity; as the persons were masked, and 
disguis^ by grotesque dresses, calculated to 
heighten the singularity of the spectacle. Fe. 
male ornaments and attire were always prefer, 
red. ** I saw,** says Brantome, ** a course at 
** the ring, under Francis the Second, at Am* 
“ boise; where the performers were the grand 
** Prior of Lorrain, and the Duke oS Ne> 
" mours, two of the best Cavaliers in France. 
** The grand Prior was mounted on a Barb, 
** dressed very elegantly as a Gipsey woman. 
** On his head he wore the laige round Gipsey 
** hat; bis gown and petticoat were composed 
** of velvet and tafiety, made very full. Within 
** his left arm he held, instead of a little chUd, 
** a small female ape, swaddled precisely like 
** an infant. But after the fourth course, be 
** was obliged to disembarrass himself of the 
** animal. The Duke of Nemours was habited 
*< as a tradesman*s wife, with a hat and a gown 
** of black cloth : at his waist hung a house* 
** wife*s bag, and a large silver chain, to which 
** was fastened a ring, with above a hundred 
** keys hanging on it The noise produced by 
** the multitude of keys, was very amusing. 

** Both the performers were masked: they made 
** ten courses, and at the eleventh, the grand 
** Prior carried off the ring**.** We find Henry 

* Bcuttoine,ToI.u. Cap. Fnuu p>3S9-.>i4ot. 
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the Third engaged in the same diversion at c h a it 
Paris in 1576, when he wore the dress and arras vi. 
of an Amazon*. The King of Navarre, who 
excelled in eVerj military or manly exercise, 1589. 
never daring his whole life omitted any occa> 
sion oi displaying his ability and prowess. In 
1581, both he and bis cousin Henry, Prince of 
Cond 4 tilted, and ran at the ring, in honor of 
d*Aubigne*8 nuptials.' 

Tournaments, and combats at the barrier, Toonu. 
dhrennons of a much fiercer species, were 
accompanied with personal danger, notwith¬ 
standing all the precautions used to prevent 
their mi^chievious consequences. We cannot Daqger 
strfBciently express our amazement at the per- 
tinaciQr, with Which not only the French, but thow 
all the European nations adhered to them, in 
defiance of the most tragical, and frequentiy 
repeated catastrophes. In 1549, Henry the 
Second published through Italy, Gmmany, and 
Spain, the celebration of a great Tournament.. 

He himself, accompanied by the princes of the 
blood. Were the assailants against Francis, Duke 
of Guise, and otbms. Marshal Tavannes was 
among the number. Fvery ceremony of chivahy 
was tel^iously observed by the combatants. 
Tavannes assures us, that he was the only one 
of Ihe noblemen maintaining the barriet, who 
escaped uttwounded; that the diversion lasted 
eight daysand that he ordinarily broke six^ 


* L’Btoitef p. 19 . 

^ p« Chron. Koven. toL U p* iS6. 
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CHAP, lances, every day *. Tlie death of Henry the 
^ , Second, an event in itself so productive of 

J574_ national calamity, and so calculated to impress 
with lasting appebension, could not prevent a 
Example*, ^jjg gumg games at Orleans, in the 

presence of Francis the Second, only a year 
afterwards. A youth of the royal blood, the 
Marquis de Beaupreau, Henry of Bourbon, 
son to the Prince of La Roche sur Yonne, and 
last in the order of succession to the French 
crown, was killed at the early age of fourteen, 
by the shock which he received from the Count 
of Maulevrier’s horse*. Those persons who only 
lost an eye, or received a severe wound, might. 
Combat* says Brantome, be esteemed fortunate'. In 
t^t hebar. ^t the festival of Nogent, was Iield a 

Feativaiof combat at the barrier, which continued during. 
Nogent nights, and was performed by torch light. 
Henry, l)uke of Guise, maintained the barrier 
on the first evening, against Charles the Ninth 
and other assailants. The King was wounded 
in the foot, by his antagonist’s sword, which 
breaking with the violence of the bloj>r, caused 
a great effusion of blood. Catherine of Medicis, 
who had seen her husband perish in a Tourna¬ 
ment, bad reason to be alarmed for the life of 
Ceobatof her 8on \. One of the most magnificent exhi- 
.bitions of this kind, was presented in front 
of the Louvre, in August, 1572, in honor of 

* Tavannesp p. xa7. 

^ L’Art de Verif. vol. i. p. 648. Brant. voL iiL Cap. Fran. p. 304. 

1 Brant, vol. L Cap. Fran. p. azj. 

^ Manusc. au l>ep6t de Bethnnei cited in the Trtid. de 

lUop. voLii. Recheiches^ p.85. 
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the King of Navarre's nuptials, only a few davs chap. 
preceding the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Charles the Ninth and his brothers, habited 
themselves as Amazons: the King of Navarre, *589* 
together with his attendants, assuming the 
Turkish dress, were clothed in long robes of bro¬ 
cade, with turbans on their heads. The com¬ 
batants encountered with lances, in presence of 
the queens, and all the ladies of the court. ‘ ' 

We may see in the Memoirs of Marshal Ta- ^ 
vannes, with what pains the nobility and gen¬ 
tlemen endeavoured to harden their bodies; 
thereby enuring themselves to support the 
shocks and injuries, so commonly received in 
these fierce amusements. He tells us, that at 
the Tournament of 1549,' he used every night to 
plunge his right arm into oil of sweet almonds, 
and to tie ligatures round it; by which means, 
while many of his companions had their arms 
entirely black with contusions, he preserved 
his vigor and freshness". But if we are de- Sentence 
sirpus to form an estimate of the taste and 
elegance, which accompanied the diversions 
of this portion of the sixteenth century, we 
shall behold them fully displayed in the enter¬ 
tainments exhibited by Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, in honor of her suitor, Francis, Duke 
of Anjou. On New Year’s Day, 1582, a com- T«te of 
•bat at the barrier was given in the court of the *!** 
palace of Westminster; where the Duke, ac- 
companied by several noblemen, French and 

' Vie de Maig. p. 94, » Travannes, p. 147. 

English, 
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CHAP. Eoglisb, of the highest quality, de 6 ed all comess. 
He entered the lists in person, seated upon m 
‘ carriage constructed in form of a rock. Mm 
*589* hands being fettered with golden chaiua* be 
was conducted to the foet of Elizabeth, by love 
and destiny} two porMoag^ trho spng jalter- 
nately sonnets composed in French, descriptive 
of the violence of his passion, su^Ucarii^ the 
Queen to raise him to her throne and bed. 
The combat lasted till an hour after midniglit, 
in presence of two or three thousand penoim; 
and the device chosen by the Duke of Anjou 
for the occasion was, 

** Servlet <Btem m na dokis quern torquet BHo*^ 

The presents which he made on that day, to 
different noblemen and ladies of the Eng l wh 
-court, amounted in value to near ten thousand 
mEog- crowns. To Elizabeth he presented a ship 
composed of precious stones,' which she ac¬ 
cepted with public testimcmies of pleasure and 
attachment. The Queen even gave him more 
personal and datteriqg marks of her predilec¬ 
tion, by kissing and toying with him before nJI 
the spectators. She afterwards, condeseepaded 
to conduct him to bis apartment, .apd to visit 
him next day in bis bed. 

Delicacy did hot constitujte.the distfogukhii^ 
characteristic of female manners, in that can* 
tuiy} and the sensations pf coo^lecem^ or 
attachment, which ladies of her exalted rank ex- 
perienced, they conceived themselves at liberty 
to express without any reserve. But we may 

safely 
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aafely assert, that the good sense and refined chap. 
manners of the present age, would not have 
tolerated such exhibitions. Nor ought it to xsia-^ 
be forgotten, that this amorous Princess was 1589* 
then full fbrty>eight years of age, while her 
lover scarcely had attained his 'twenty> 8 eventh 
year. Masquerades, in which Elizabeth danced 
with the Duke, succeeded to the combats at 
the harrier. Magic, enchantments, aided by 
the spirit of chivalry, were called in to the aid 
of music and festivity. Imprisoned knights 
detiiined by sorcery in the dungeons of a 
castle, were liberated by the interposition of 
** a prince the most magnanimous and con- 
** stant in love, and of a Queen the most 
** chaste, virtuous, and heroic who existed 
** on earth.” After extinguishing the Necro¬ 
mancer’s lamp, which constituted the charm, 
Elizabeth and Francis advancing, restored the 
captives to freedom. Every circumstance'at¬ 
tending these gallant and magnificent diver¬ 
sions; for such they must still be esteemed, . 
'however puerile or pantomimical they appear 
to us in the nineteenth century; may be found 
in the Memoirs of the Duke of Nevers. * 

Under Henry the Third, it may be said that 
tournaments finally expired among the French. ...w. 
The last memorable exhibition of that kind 
which history. commemorates, was given in 
1580, by Charles Duke of Mayenne, who after¬ 
wards became the head of ** the League,” at th? 
city of Grenoble in Dauphin^. Having invited 

* Memoires de Nereni^volL p«557—559* 

the 
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CHAP, the nobility of the province, and even the Prtn- 
testants, against whom he was about to make 
serious and effective war, to break a lance in 
honor of 'the ladies many gentlemen, Hn> 
genot, as well as Catholic, relying on his honor, 
complied with the summons. Lesdiguieres him¬ 
self, the general of the Calvinist party in that 
province, came among the number. Mayenne 
received him with every mark of respect and 
distinction; nor had any of those individuals 
who repaired to Grenoble on the assurance of 
protection, reason to repent of their confid^ce; - 
So much did the spirit of chivalry repress and 
extinguish for the moment, even religious ani¬ 
mosity". Such was the passion for tourna¬ 
ments, that they became varied in every shape, 
and were not confined to a single element.. The 
water, as well as the land, formed the scene of 

Combat* these combats. In 1568, Charles the Ninth 
exhibited to the Parisians, the spectacle of a 
naval engagement on the Seine, in front of the 
palace of the Louvre. He himself in person 
defended a boat against his brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, who was the assailant. Brahtome, 
so celebrated for his Memoirs, which have 
preserved a number of curious and interesting 
anecdotes, highly elucidatoiy of • the mannei's 
of that age, performed a part in the entertain¬ 
ment. He informs us, that he saved with diffi¬ 
culty one of his comrades, the Baron de Mon¬ 
tesquieu, from being drowned, by plunging 

® De Thou, vol. viii. p. 388. Trad, de I’Hop, vol. U. Recherche*, 

p.8j. 
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into the 'water, and dragging him to the vesselc H A p. 
With what fatal consequences, the tournaments . ^ ^ 
of the sixteenth century were* attended at an 1574— 
earlier period of iti may be collected from 
numberless instances. The greht Marquis of sequence* 
Pescara, who commanded the armies of the of 
Etnperor Charles the Fifth in Lombardy, dur¬ 
ing the wars between France and Spain, having 
sent a defiance to the Duke of Nemours, the 
French general, challenged him to an en¬ 
counter with lances; each of them to be accom¬ 
panied by three chosen followers; the offer was 
instantly accepted on the part of Nemoum. 

Having met on the day ap^inted, under Numbers 
the walls of the town of Asti in Piedmont; 
the leaders, after breaking thbir lances oh each 
other’s armor, without receiving any other per¬ 
sonal injury, raised their vizors, and inter¬ 
changed embraces; with the utmost courtesy. 

But on the part of their attendants, the con- 
iflict did not end in so bloodless a manner. 

Two of the French, and one of the Spanish 
gentlemen, who were mortally woundedj either 
expired upon the spot, or only survived doling 
a few days.’ 

The particular species of combat, denomi- . T«4u.t 
nated ** judicial,” from its being regarded as combwfc 
'an appekl to thh immediate justice and inter¬ 
position of the-Supreme Being in favour of 
'innocence against crime, had not totally dis- 

^ Bnntome^ ToLiiL Cdp. Fraa* p* %%i and %%%m * 

^ lbi<L puio^xa. 
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CHAP, appeared before the advancing progresa of 
^ ^ ^ reason and philosophy, during the period under 
i574_ our examination. Francis the First not only 
15 S 9 - permitted, but was present at several of these 
Gothic appeals to Heaven, during the course 
of his reign; rather however, as it would seem, 
in comjdiance with the barbarous prejudices of 
preceding times, than from any conviction of 
their propriety, or real approbation of their prin- 
Combatof cipleThe most celebrated instance of this 
hind, exhibited under the last kings of the 
ciutug. fiunily of Valois, was the memorable combat 
betWMn Jamac and La Chataigneraye in 1547, 
immediately after the acceadcm of Henry the 
Second. The cause of quarrel had originated 
during the reign of Francis the First: but 
that prince, superior to the age in which be 
flourished, and grown parsimonious during his 
latter years, of the blood, as well as of the 
pr(q>erty of his subjects, prcdiibited the two 
parties from proceeding to extremities, on pain 
of his indication*. He possessed sufficient 
enlargement of mind to say in his privy coun¬ 
cil, whmi the matter came under debate before 
them, that ** a sovereign ought never to sanc- 
** tion or permit an act, ftom which no public 
** benefit could possibly residt.** His succes¬ 
sor, flir inferior to Francis in strength of under¬ 
standing, did not imitate him in so^ judicious 
Ori^aai and bmieficial a line of conduct. He hecame 
cannof it. gyen in some measure implicated in the subject 

' Brant. Let Doelsf p»3s ?nd 36% 

’ finiit* Ibid. p. 169 and I'yo* 
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of dispute, and personally interested in its issue; c H A F. 
having asserted that Jamac had in con^ence ^ 
confessed to him when Dauphin, a criminal in* ism^ 
timacy with his own mother-in-law. La Cba- 
taigneraye, who maintained the truth Hen¬ 
ry's allegation, was therefore in fact the royal 
champion. He was besides in the dower of 
his age, a distinguished favorite of the new 
sovereign, remarkable above every nobleman 
of the court, for vigor, address, and couragew 
Jamac on the other hand laboured under many 
disadvantages, both physical and moral; but his 
own exertions, aid^ by rite imprudent pre¬ 
sumption of bis enemy, decided the contest 
in his favor. 

Every circuraistance attending this combat, Ciicnm- 
which rajqr be considered as the last memo- 
rable example of its kind, is so highly charac¬ 
teristic of the modes of thinking and acting at 
rile period when it took place, that they claim 
peculiar attention. The scene chosen for its ‘ 
performance, was the park of St. Germain, not 
remote from Paris, in presence of Henry the 
Second, surrounded by all the nobles and ladies 
of his court. It was preceded by every cere- c«wiio- 
mony and solemnity which had been used in “** 
the darkest ages: the two combatants swore 

on the Evangelists, on the true Cross, and 
** on the Faith of Baptism, that they bad not 
* jany charms, works, or' incantations; but 
•* trasted wholly to God, their right, the force 
** of their body, and their arms Brantome, 

(-L*L«b.fwCaib ?ol.u. 
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CHAP, whose testimony on this occasion may be re* 
VI. garded as in some measure partial to his uncle 
^ La Chataigneraye, asserts that he owed his 
misfortune, to Jarnac’s adopting a piece of 
d^ensive armor net usually worn; but which, 
the contempt of La Chataigneraye for his an* 
tagonist, induced him to overlook and admit 
as correctIt was invented by one of those 
Italian masters of the science of arms, who 
then enjoyed such reputation at Paris, and of 
whom Jarnac received practical instructions, 
previous to the onset. The heralds having 
proclaimed silence, and eqioined eveiy spec* 
tator ** neither to cough, spit, nor presume to 
** make any manual sign whatever,*’ the weapons 
of offence were lastly delivered to the parties. 
We^oBM. They consisted in a sword, and two daggers $ 
besides two other swords of reserve, which 
were held by the Constable Montmorenci, as a 
supply in case of any unforeseen accident. 
One of the heralds then gave the signal, by 
’ saying ** Let them go, ,the good combatants.” *’ 
iMoeof The contest was soon decided: Jamac, by a 
^eom. dextrous and unexproted back*8troke, having 
^ cut the tendons of his adversary’s left 1^, re¬ 
peated the blow tiU .he fell to the ground. It 
was in Jamac’s power therefore to have termi. 
noted all further hazard, by putting La Cha¬ 
taigneraye to death on the spot. But, con¬ 
scious of the King’s partiality towards him, 
and satisfied with the advanta^ acquired, the 

* finotoiiies Let Doelta p.59 and 5X« 

* XisLab* furCaaCs toLIu p*557 and558. Scllyf toLL p«34dv 
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conqueror used his victory with the utmost crab. 
moderation. Leaving his wounded antagonist . ^ ^ 
where he lay, Jarnac approached the tribune 
in which Henry was seated; then putting him- *^* 9 * _ 
self on the knee, he besought of his sovereign to 
accept La Chataigneraye*s life, and to restore 
him bis own injured honor. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till after three separate requisitions made 
at distinct intervals, and till no hope remained 
of the combat being renewed; that Henry, 
solicited anew by Jarnac, exhorted by the Du^ 
of Vendome, and assured by the Constable 
Montmorenci, of La Cbataigneraye’s desperate 
condition, consented at length to accept the 
proffered and forfeit boon. He afterwards, it 
is true, embraced and commraded Jarnac, de¬ 
claring him restored in honor. La Cbataig- 
neraye, unable to survive so public and humili¬ 
ating a misfortune, as well as disgrace, tore the 
dressings from his wounds, add expired The 
mixture of religion with gallantry, forms not ^d*afdt 
the least singular and characteristic circum- 
stance of this extraordinary transaction. Jar¬ 
nac finding his enemy extended on the ground, 
incapable of further resistance, immediate¬ 
ly fell upon bis knees, and returned thanks 
{doud to God, lifting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven. He beat upon his breast with Ins 
gauntlet, exclaiming in Latin, ** O Lord, 1 am 
** not worthy.” Then approaching the scaffold 
on which the ladies of distinction were seated, 

r Bnnt LetDttds, p.48. 
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CHAP, among whom was a fetnale to whom he paiti- 
. ^ . cularly addressed himself, he said, ** Madam, 
rsu^ ** alwajs assured me that sudi would be 
*58»- ** the termination.” * 

The conqueror did not venture to use any of 
qaeror. the privileges, allowed by the laws of chivalry to 
those persons who vanquished their adversaries. 
How extennve, as well as how ignominious 
they were, we may judge from Brantome's ac¬ 
count of a combat which took place at Sedan, 
beyond the liiDits of the Frendi territories, on 
the ironlaer of Haynault, soon after the duel 
just narrated between Jamae and IjS Cbataigne- 
raye. Henry, equtdly shocked and chagrined 
at the disastrous fate of his favorite, in which 
he necessarily £dt a more than common into* 
rest, solemnly swore never a^in during his 
reign to permit of a second appeal to Heaven, 
by the m^e of arms. Two gentlemen of his 
court, between whom a difierence arose, had 
tber^re recourse to the Duke of Bouillon, 
sovereign the principality of Sedan, who as 
an independant prince, instantly complied with 
the request But, one of the combatants, the 
Sieur de Fandilles, would not enter the place 
marked out for the lists, till be had first beheld 
afire lighted, and agU>bet erected, on the latter 
of which he intended to hang, and afterwards 
consume to ashes in the fiames, his anti^nist's 
body*. The regret, or perhaps the remorse of 
^ Henry the Second, for La Chataigneraye^ loss. 


* Le Lab. nir Cast. voL iL P*J59« 

* Brant Les Duels, p. 4. 
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when added to the process of sound reason; c K A p. 
gradually extinguished, and insensibly abolish- . TJl 
ed these absurd, as well as ridiculous appeals, 15^4^ 
which savoured not more of folly, than of i 5 t 9 ] 
impiety. They may still however be traced 
under Henry the Third, who assisted in person 
at a judicial combat between De Luines' anif 
Panier, in the commencement of his reign; 
but the vogue which antiently attended them, 
had completely ceased before its closeThe Senh'meiai 
embassador of Solyman the Second at the 
court of France, having been a spectator of bamdor, 
Jamac’s success, expressed bis astonishment 
and disapprobation, that a sovereign should 
thus publicly permit, or rather authorize an 
act of delibeiate murder to be performed 
in his presence So much more justly did 
a Mahometan and a Turk appreciate right 
and wrong, than the first monarch of the 
Christian world j and so faint were the efforts- 
of die human mind about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in opposition to established 
prejudices, among one of the most civilized 
nations in Europe. 

Solemn defiances, accompanied by challenges DefiancM- 
to single combat, continued nevert^less still to 
characterize the age, and seem to have been 
equally frequent as in the her<nc times, under 
the walls of Troy, or of Thebes, when chiefs 
entrusted to their personal prowess, the fate of 
armies and nations. Previous to a general ac» 

I* LeLab. tor Cait.Tol.u. P.41S. 

* BnaU Lta Duali, p. ao6 and aor. 
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tion, while the forces on either side wore pire> 
paring to engage, it was customary for the moat 
intrepid or adventurous individuals, to quit the 
ranks before the shock of battle began, and 
riding forward, to demand of their adversaries 
the trial of a lance, in honor of the ladies *. 
In 1577, we find the Duke of Mayenne sending 
to defy Henry, Prince ofCond^, either singly, or 
With a chosen number of attendants. But, the 
answer returned by the Prince was, that what¬ 
ever inclination he might feel, to accept the 
challenge, a received principle prevented him, 
as combats never took place, except among 
equals The latter, who was nearly allied to 
the crown of France, beheld at the time only 
two individuals ifiterposed between bim^f and 
the reigning sovereign Henry the Third. He 
might therefore ascend the throne; whereas 
Mayenne, a younger son of a collateral branch 
of the ducal house of Lorrain, which had settled 
among the French, cOuld not by any possibility 
rise to a parity with a prince of the blood. Yet 
the King of Navarre, some years afterwards, by ' 
a declaration addressed to Henry the Third, re¬ 
quested permission to level himself with the 
Duke of Guise, in order to decide the quarrel 
of the house of Bourbon against ** the League,** 
by a combat between them, with arms used 
among knights.' 

The most singular encounter of this na¬ 
ture, happened on the secmid of August, 

* McfUMre* de Muf'. p. 183. 

* De Tliou, vol. vii. p. 3101. 

f OmMuNovou vaLL p.8. 
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1589, only three or four hours after the de- chap. 
cease of Henry the Third. L’Isle Marivaut, 
a royalist gentleman, stung with grief and ' 
rage at the base assassination of the King his 
master, and desirous to avenge it, defied 
the troops of the Duke of Mayenne; de¬ 
manding to know if any individual, would en¬ 
gage him, according to the laws of chivalry. 

Claude de Marolles, a zealous adherent of ** the 
** League,** instantly accepted the defiance; and . 
the combatants, completely armed, met in pre>; 
sence of the two armies, under the walls of 
Paris. They were mounted on horseback, and 
rushed forward to engage, at the same instant. 
Marivaut*s lance was shivered on the cuirass of 
his adversary, without effect; but the spear of 
Marolles entered the eye of the royalist cham¬ 
pion, who had neglected from a presump¬ 
tuous confidence in his own prowess, to lower 
his vizor. He expired immediately} and the ET^ofit. 
preachers of ** the League,** animated by so aus¬ 
picious an omen of success, predicted the infal- 
liUe destruction of the party of the King of 
NaWrre, against whom. Providence, as they 
asserted, seemed to manifest its anger. The 
event did not, however, justify their predic* 
tion*. During the course of the civil wars 
which afflicted Scotland in the succeeding cen¬ 
tury, the preachers of ** the Covenant** made 
similar attempts to anticipate the intentions 
or decrees of Providence, which they confi- 

< Chroo. Not. toL i. p. 257. Journal d’Henry IV. toI. i. p« x 
and a* Brant. Lea IMh P* 
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c H A P. tkntiy ventured to foMtdl} but Montrose and 
Cromwell invariably proved them to be wrongs 
by the result. 

If we reflect upon the diversity, taste," and 
magnificence of the amusements exhibited 
among the French, during the ro^s of the 
four last princes of Valois, we shall find ample 
subject for admiration^ In delicacy of concep¬ 
tion, perhaps even in the q>lendor of their exe¬ 
cution, it may be pronounced that they were 
not greatly inferior to the boasted pageants, dis¬ 
played near a century later, by Louis the Four- 
teenth}. to the embellishment of which, Qui- 
nault, Lulli, and Racine, rendered their talents 
subservient, while they have been immortalized 
by succeeding poets or historians. As eariy as 
1549, at the public entry of Henry the Second 
into Lyons, games, in imitation of the gladia¬ 
torial, and naval spectacles of the Romans, 
were presented to that monardi *. We may 
see in the Memoirs of Margaret of Valois, how 
superb and how varied were the entertainments 
imagined by Catherine of Medicis, in order to 
protract, and to enliven the memorable inter¬ 
view, which took place between her daughter 
Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, and Chaiies the 
Ninth in 1565, at Bayonne $ a city become for 
ever distinguished in our times, by the flagitious 
tissue of turpitudes and crimes developed within 
its walls in 1808, by a tyrant whose ambition 


Public 

gamess 


^ Bunt. voLu Cap* Fnuk p* 13 —} and vd *u DaaaaaOtL 
p.388^39a. 
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has marked Europe with blood, from Lisbon to c H a P. 
Moscow. Catherine chose for the scene of . 
one of her most sumptuous festivals, the little 1574.. 
island situate in the river Bidassoa, which se> ^ 

parates the kingdoms of France and l^ain; a ^^nae. 
spot afterwairds rendered memorable bj the 
peace of the Pyrenees, concluded in the suc¬ 
ceeding century, between Louis the Fourteenth 
and Philip the Fourth. Tables were there dis¬ 
posed for the courtiers and nobility, male, as ■ 
well as female j tbe table destined for the royal , 

family, which was placed under a canopy at 
one extremity of the apartment, beiog raised 
idMve the others by an ascent of four steps 
composed of turf. Companies of shepherdesses, 
dressed in cloth of gold and satin, habited ac- . 
cording to tbe respective Costumes or garb 
of the various French provinces, waited on 
the guests; after which they performed the 
provincial dances of their respective countries, 
in an adjoining meadow. On the excursion of 
the court by water down to the mouth of the 
Bidassoa, the splendid barges in which the 
King, the Queen of Spain, the Queen-mother, 

. and their attendants embarked, were accom¬ 
panied or surround^ by marine deities, singing 
and reciting verses in honor of the occasion. 

The banquet was terminated by a ** Ballet^* of 
nym^ and satyrs, executed with equal deli¬ 
cacy and fancy. 

The mytbdogy of antient Greece was rifled Mytiioiogi- 
and exhausted, in the Masques and entertain- 
BMBts which accompanied the nuptials of the repiesenu. 
King of Navarre, celebrated in 157a, at Paris. 

. The 
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CHAP. The impending destruction of the Hugonots at 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, .seemed evea 
to he obviously pour^yed in the enigmaticzd 
representations performed before the coait. 
'lyhile it is difficult to suppose that Catherine 
of Medicis could intend thus to warn them of 
their danger, it appears equally difficult not to 
admit, that the application was manifestly so 
clear and obvious, as to strike the least siw- 

fleoMnr* picious or discerning spectators. The scenery 
represented the Elysian Fields, or rather the Pa¬ 
radise of Moses; for, the fables of Homer and 
Hesiod were mixed, by a strange species of pro. 
fanation or incongruity, with the descriptioB 
given in Genesis,'of the Garden of Eden. A 
river, the Styx, traversed the theatre, on which 
was beheld the boat of Charon. Behind the Ely¬ 
sium was constructed an ** Empyreal Heaven,** 
enclosing within a complicated piece of machi¬ 
nery which had an orbicular motion, the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, the seven primaiy planets, 
and an infinity of fixed stars. Twelve nymphs, 
stationed in the Elysian fields, were protected 
by Charles the Ninth and his two brothers, 
who defended the entrance, armed from bead 
to foot On the other side of the Styx, ap¬ 
peared Hell or ** Tartarus,” with its proper 
attributes and accompaniments, as delineated by 
the poets of antiquity. The King of Navarre, 
the ^ince of Cond6, and the Hugonot nobility, 
to whom was assigned the task of attacking the 
Elysian Fields, beii^ overcome, were of course 
precipitated into the infernal regions. Mercury 

and 
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and Cupid then descended on the stage i and chap. 
after different dances, the captives were re- ^ ^ 

leased from their confinement. The represen* 15 74-. 
tation was terminated by fire-works, which con- 
sumed to ashes the whole machinery and de¬ 
corations'. The Heaverit vainly attacked by 
the King of Navarre; the precipitation of him¬ 
self and his followers into HeU; followed by 
the Flames which closed the spectacle; all 
these features of the exhibition appeared to 
conceal an allegorical allusion. Four days af¬ 
terwards, the massacre of Paris actually took 
place. 

Magnificent as appear to have been the en- ^p|*^ 
tertainments of 1573, they were excelled by the 
diversions of the following year, at the reception tiwFicDch 
of the Polirii embassadors, who came to ofier the 
crown of their kingdom, to the Duke of Anjou. 

In one of them, the Poles beheld with pleasure 
and astoniriiment, a prodigious mass of rock, 
encrusted with ^ver, which moved by con¬ 
cealed mechanism. On the summit were placed 
sixteen of the most beautiful women of qualify, 
emblematical of the sixteen provinces which 
composed the kingdom of France. After sing¬ 
ing, or repeating some verses, conqnwed for 
the occasion by Ronsard and Dorat, they de¬ 
scended j presented to the new monarch various 
offerings or testimonies of homage, and con- ^ 
eluded by .performing a dance K It a not 
ea^ to represent to ourselves, even in the pre- 

‘ VkdeMaig. 4 eYaL p.99iw9«. >> lUd. p. laa. 
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CHAP. 

VI. 

1574— 

1589. 


Expence 

attending 

them. 


sent age, any exliibition conceived with more 
elegance of fancy. At the nuptials of the Duke 
of Joyeuse, which were celebrated in 1581, the 
Queen, Louisa of Vaudemont, sister to the 
bride, exhibited in the Louvre, a “ Ballet” 
of Circe and her nymphs, executed with in¬ 
comparable grace, by the ladies of the royal 
household'. We can scarcely credit, notwith¬ 
standing, the well-known prodigality of Henry 
the Third, and the testimony of contemporary 
writers, that he.expended in,various festivities 
or diversions, on the above-mentioned mar¬ 
riage, a sum of not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of our money Many 
of the Masques or dances given at court, were 
celebrated by Desportes the poet, who com¬ 
posed Stanzas for the principal characters. We 
find in his works, the names of these diversions, 
which are taken usually from some mytholo¬ 
gical, or romantic fable. There is the Masque 
of the “ Chevaliers fideles,** and of the “ Che- 
“ valiers agitez.** In another, denominated 
the “ Masque of Visions,” night and morn¬ 
ing appear, reciting verses in honor of the 
newly-married pair. They are ingenious, me¬ 
lodious, and full of grace". Ron sard intro¬ 
duces the most fantastic and ideal beings or 
personages, in his Masques. The four Elements, 
personified, come forward in one of them, to 
defy the Tour Planets, who accept the chal- 

* Mem. pour fer. a THist. de Fra. p. 134. 

Ibid. p. 130. * 

^ (Euvres de Desportes^ p* 4 60—*470. 
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lenge °. Syrens and mermaids predict the fu- chap. 
ture destiny of the French monarchsCharles , 

the Ninth, habited one while as the Sun, and 1^74_ 

at another time as Hercules, pronounces a * 5 ^ 9 * 
Cartel to love, which is sent by a dwarf. Such 
was the genius and spirit of the entertainments 
of that age. 

The indecent puerility, or contempt of na- Puerile 
tional opinion manifested by Henry the Third, 

■ 4 . w w ^ xxicrits* 

rose to such a point, that he did not blush to 
appear commonly in the streets of his own capi¬ 
tal, playing with a “ Bilboquet,” or cup and’ 
ball. The fashion became general: Joyeuse 
and Epernon imitating their master, in a short 
time, all the gentlemen, pages, and even do¬ 
mestics were seen every where in public, with 
the same appendage It must be owned that 
if rebellion was ever venial in any people, it 
might plead some excuse, when provoked by 
such profusion, folly, and wanton abuse of 
power. De Thou himself assures us, that the 
King expended above twelve thousand pounds 
annually, in the single article of little dogs; 
besides the sums consumed on monkeys, par- 
roquets, and other animals". The ball given BjOU. 
by him to the English embassadors, in 1585, 
cost him ten thousand crowms*. Two years 
afterwards, at Epernon’s nuptials, he danced in 
public, with every indication of mirth, while at 

o OEuvres de Ronsard, Mascarades, p. 127—149. 

P Ibid. p. —ia 9 * 

* Mem. pour ser. a I’HIst. de Fra. p.i95. 

De Thou* Yol. ix. p. 599. * L’Etoile, p. 8j. 

his 
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his waist hung a large chaplet of ivory skulls 


vi. 'Like Heliogabalus, he affected the ornaments 
* and dress of a woman. Tbe almost incredible 
*1589.. accounts given us by Dion and Herodian, 
respecting the indecent appearance of* the 
Syrian Emperor <ff Rome, were realized by the 
French monarch. We know from the journal 
' of L*Etoile, that in 1577 he commonly 
quented public entertainments, in a female 
attire; his doublet open, and his bosom bare ; 
with a necklace of pearls, and three little capes, 
as they were then worn by the ladies of the 
court”. Can we wonder that the Duke of 
Guise should meditate to indict on so effeminate 
a prince, the same sentence of deposition and 
imprisonment, as was executed on Charles the. 
Simple; or that the Duchess of Montpeosier 
should menace him with the tonsure 1 Yet 
when roused to action, he displayed more 
energy of character than Louis the Sixteenth. 

It would however be unjusf^ to appreciate 
the general character of the age, even in its 
pastimes, by the conduct or actions of so re> 
faxed and dissolute a sovereign. The sports 
of the period were not only manly, but rough, 
hazardous, and daring to a point of temerity. 
Marshal Tavannes was accustomed, when yoang, 
to amuse himself with his companions, in leaping 
across the streets of Farm, from the- roof of one 
house, over to that of another In presence 
of the court at Fontainebleau, he undertook, 
^nd, as it is pretended, he performed a leap on 


Rud^ di- 
remoDMof 
the ege* 


* L’Etotley "p, xoa* « Ibid, p. ju, 

* BraaUYoLiii* Cep#Fran* p*3a€* 
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liorsebacky of twenty-eight feet, from rock to c H A P. 
rockWe may, however, without incurring , 

the imputation of scepticism, be allowed to 1574— 
doubt whether the mensuration in this instance 
was accurate, as twenty-eight feet French, made 
twenty-nine feet and three quarters English; a 
space which no horse of this country, it. is be¬ 
lieved, ever crossed at a leap. Frolics the most Examples, 
adventurous and desperate were common, par¬ 
ticularly in the time of Carnival, when every 
indiscretion seemed to be sanctioned by the 
season. Henry the Second, in 1558, though he 
had then attained nearly his fortieth year, ac¬ 
companied by the princes and youth of his 
court, on Shrove Tuesday, a day peculiarly 
distinguished for extravagant demonstrations of 
mirth and conviviality, rode through the streets 
of Paris, masked, committing the rashest ac¬ 
tions. In a fit of wild emulation, the whole 
company mounted the great staircase of the 
hall in which were held the courts of justice, 
and galloped furiously down again, without 
incurring any accident*. We find Henry the 
Third himself, in the Carnival of 1583, and the 
following year, performing the same mad ex¬ 
ploits, followed by his brother the Duke of 
Anjou, and his minions. They rode at full 
speed through the capital, in masks, overturn¬ 
ing, beating, and ill-using every person who 
fell in their way*. On the night of the massacre 


^ Le Lab. fur Cast* vol.ii. 1^517. 

* Brintr yoL iL Cap. Fran, p 401, 

* L’Etoile^ p. 6a and p. 75. 
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*J74— 
15*9- 
Charles 
the Ninth. 


Oocnpa. 
dona and 


mentiof 
the great. 


Forg^g 

annor. 


of St. Bartholomew, when the assassins came 
to the door of the Count de la Rochefoucault*s 
apartment, and demanded entrance; he enter- 
tained so little suspicion of any design against 
his life, that he imagined it to be Charles the 
Ninth himself, at the bead of a band of young 
courtjers, bent on some juvenile frolic. Im¬ 
pressed wjth this idea, be rose from his bed 
and dressed himself, exclaimipg all the time, 

** These are the tricks of the late King, your 
** father; but you will not catch me thus.** 
The door was no sooner opened, than he was 
instantly murdered." 

Occupations the most severe pnd laborious, 
were considered as pastimes, pnd practised by 
sovereign priqces tor their diversion. Charles 
the Ninth beheaded animals, dissected them, 
and performed the functions of an executioner 
and a butcher, with singular address'. The 
present age,' however refined, has not been 
wanting in a similar example of a crowped 
head, Ferdinand the Fouftb, King of the two 
Sicilies; one of whose greatest enjoyments con¬ 
sisted in opening, and embowelling the 
or other game, which he hud previously killed 
during the chace. It was common for Charles 
the Ninth to work at the forge, and even to 
make with his own hands, the barrels of mus- 
quets and Harquebusses **. Brantome says that 
Philibert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, constantly 


^ Bnmt. Yol. IT. Cap. Fran. p. 9 and zo. 

^ Le Lab. sur Catt. yoL in. p. 25* 

^ Le Lab. aur Cast. toL iii. p.2^. Brant Yol.iT. Cap. Fran. p.al 

amused 
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amused himself at the same robust exercise ; c H A p. 
adding that he had seen the Duke practise 
at his forge, in the garden of the palace at tsu— 
Turin. * *j* 9 - 

There was not any piece of coin, either gold Coining, 
or silver, which Charles the Ninth had not 
learnt to strike so exquisitely, and to coun* 
terfeit so perfectly, as to deceive the nicest eye. 

It formed one of his favorite recreations to 
fabricate money, and to shew the pieces so 
struck, to his courtiers \ We can still less re* 
concile to our manners, and ideas of royal 
dignity or decorum, his introduction of ten 
thieves and common cutpurses, into the draw* 
ing>room of the Louvre, during a crouded ball 
and festival; with orders to them to exercise 
their address, at the expence of the company. 

He gave them assurance of impunity; watched- 
their feats of dexterity j reviewed the amount of 
their plunder, which exceeded in value fifteen 
hundred crowns; permitted them to retain it; 
and then dismissed them, with menaces of being 
Instantly hanged, if ever they ventured to re* 
peat their depfcdaticnsWe learn this ex¬ 
traordinary fact from Brantome. It must be 
confessed, that such a conduct was not much 
calculated to amend the morals, or to effect the 
reformation of that class of his subjects. Bear- BaeJuint- 
h anting constituted one of the sports of the 
court of Navarre. How hazardous the pursuit 


^ Brsmt. vof.S. Cap. Ettan. p.^64 and id6. 

^ IbkL toL It. Cap. Fran. p. 

* Ibid. p.S9^3Z. 
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CHAP, of those animab sometimes proved, and how 
^ . fatal were the accidents ,whicb continually at- 

isn— tended the chace, we may see in perusing the 
memoirs of Sully. In 1578, during the course 
of a hunt given by the King of Navarre, in the 
province of Foix, at the foot of the Pyrenees; 
a bear, pursued by the hunters, and driven to 
madness by the number of lances fixed in his 
body, seized seven or eight of the soldiers sta¬ 
tioned on the point of a rock, and precipitating 
himself with them from the eminence, dashed 
them to pieces*. These tragical adventures 
neither diminished the ardor of the sportsmen, 
nor tended to humanize and soften the genius 
of- the diversion. 

Cotmtnd The period of time under our review, may 
be justly called the age of colors and devices. 
The former were worn, in honor of their mis¬ 
tresses, by kings, noblemen, and gentlemen of 
every rank. Marriage seems to have imposed 
in this particular, no restraint. At the naval 
games exhibited before Henry the Second and 
his Queen, by the city of Lyons, in 1549, the 
gallies which obtained the honors of triumph, 
were decorated with black and white, in com¬ 
pliment to the King and hb mistreM, Diana of 
Poitiers. Those which were vanquished, dbplay- 
ed green, the color always affected by Catherine 
of Medicis, previous to her husband’s death'. 
No umbrage whatever appears to have been 
taken by her, at so public a mark of homage 

Ui^- paid to her rival. On the day when Heniy was 

•ally worn* ^ ^ 

^ Sully, voLie p.a3. 
i Brant. voLlL Cap. Fran. p.}o. 

killed 
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killed by Montgomery, in the lists of Paris, he c h A P. 
■was distinguished by the same livery. The three . . 

other princes, namely the Dukes of Ferrara, 1574— 
Guise, and Nemours; who maintained the bar* 
rier with the King, against'all assailants; each 
appeared in the colors of their respective mis¬ 
tresses “ Bussy d’Amboise wore,” says Bran- 
tome, “ two ^favors* given him by his mistress; 

** one in his hat, the other about his neck. 

** When he was ordered to quit the court of 
** France by Henry the Third, whose minions 
** he had insulted and defied; he besought of 
** me to assure the lady whom he served, that 
** those favors would infallibly induce him to 
** put to death the favorites, who had pro- 
** duced the affront received by himIt was 
well known that the lady in question, was no 
less a person than ‘the Queen of Navarre. Colors 
were assumed, not ■ only as marks of devotion 
and gallantry towards the ladies, but as badges 
of friendship and adherence. At the judicial 
comb'at of Jamac and La Chataigneraye, the Uaip. 
band of gentlemen who were in the interests of 
the latter nobleman, amcunted to five hundred, 
all habited in his colors, white and red. Those 
attached to Jamac, did not exceed a hundred, 
dressed in white and black On all occasions 
of danger, or of glory, lovers never failed to 
decorate themselves in the colors or favors be¬ 
stowed by the object of their affection. * 


^ BnoUvoLii* Ci9.Fraii. p*39* 

> IbkL toL iiL 3 >ld. p.404* " Bnnt Les Duels. 6o. 

A BnnL toL iL Dmn Oal. p. $i 6 , and tol. ii. Caqp. Fran. p. 4oa. 
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CHAP. 

VI 

<--- > 

* 574 — 

1589. 

Device*. 


Rage for 
fUy. 


The imagination was tortured in the inven> 
tion of devices. Anagrams, and mottos, assunoecl 
by persons of both sexes. Margaret, the se¬ 
cond Queen of Navarre of that name, speaking 
of her litter, says; " there were, either in the 
** lining, or in the windows of it, forty difier> 
** ent devices, the words of* which were in 
** Spanish or Italian, upon the Sun and its 
effects.” She had chosen a Sun for her 
emblem In 1568, Crussol, one of the Hu> 
gonot commanders, upon his standard caused 
to be represented a Hydra, all the beads of 
which monster were ornamented with the 
dresses of Cardinals, bishops, and monks. He 
himself, in the character of Heroules, was de^ 
pictured as employed in their extermination. 
The motto, Qui casso, crudeles,” was an 
Anagram on bis own name, Jacques deCruaaol'. 
When Francis the First, having quitted ht» 
mistress, the Countess de Chateaubriant^ at> 
tached himself to the Duchess d’Estampes; he< 
demanded of the farmer lady, the restitution, 
of bis “ devices,” which be had caused to be 
inscribed, or engraven on all his presents to 
her. They were of the inventiwi and eonposiv. 
tion of his sister, Margaret of Valois, first) Qneen 
of Navarre, and were regarded in that age, as 
the most delicate productions, of female fancy. 

The rage for play may be justly, reckoned 
among the characteristic features of the time. 

^ Vie de Bifaig. Meiqpirti di|.MM;B9 

P Le La))^ tor Catt. voLiL 
^ Brapt vol % Deii^.QeL p*4SS 
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It was carried to a pernicious height under the chap. 
reign of Henry the Third, and tended emi- 
nently to produce a general depravity of man- 1574— 
ners. Tlmt Prince violated decorum so far, as 
to establish in the Louvre itself, in 1579, a 
gaming-table for cards and dice, open to all 
comers, at which h6 gave the example of play¬ 
ing constantly in person. A company of 
Italians, who profited of his permission, won 
from him fifteen thousand crowns, in the course 
of a month ^ Epernon imitated the model set 
him by bis master. On the evening previous Exampin 
to his departure for Gascony in 1584, on the 
embassy to the King of Navarre, he lost above 
three hundred pounds sterling, to Marshal 
Retz*. The rapid progress of so destructive 
a vice, may be ascertained from Brantome. 

“ The parties at Tennis,*’ says he, “ under 
•*'Henry the Second, were played for one, 

** two, and three hundred crowns at most, 

** even when the King played himself. At 
** present they are made for two, or three 
** thousand, and even double that sum'.” 

Mary of Guise, Queen-dowager of Scotland, 
nfidow of James the fifth, lost three thou¬ 
sand crowns in due evening, to Monsieur 
(PEsse, a Trench gentleman then resident in 
her court at Edinburgh. It seems to have con¬ 
stituted her Majesty’s -whole stock of ready 
money, as she continued the game upon honor, 

' Man. poor ter. m I’HItt. delFim. p»io 5 * 

* IbkL p*xf6« 

* Brant toLE Caqk'ftin. p« 4 <i. 
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CHAP, without laying down any stake. ” We may see 
^ the price of a pack of cards, purchased at the 
manufactory itself, in Montaigne. He says 
that in 1581, he paid for ordinary cards, at 
Thiers in Auvergne, where they were fabri¬ 
cated, only one Sous, or a halfpenny the pack. 
But, for finer cards, they demanded above six 
Sous, or three-pence." 

Theatrical exhibitions began to be known 
****^*****“*‘ under Henry the Third, as a public diversion. 
Italian In February, 1577, a company of Italian come- 
dians, who entitled themselves “ Li Gelosi,** 
and whom that Prince had invited into his do¬ 
minions from Venice, arrived in France. On 
their way through the provinces, they fell into 
the hands of the Hugonots; and the King, in 
order to procure their deliverance, was necessi¬ 
tated to pay the captors a considerable ransom. 
The comedians began to perform dramatic 
pieces, by his permission, in the great hall 
usually appropriated to the convocation of the 
States-general in the castle of Blois, where he 
then held his court Such was his impatience 
for the entertainment, that the remonstrances, 
of the clergy, and of the Cardinal of Bourbon 
himself, could not induce him to delay the com- 
mencement of the comedies or pastorals, as 
they were denominated, till the conclusion of 
Lent *. On his return to Paris, in the month 


" Bcuit.ToLiL Cap. Fran. p.i9i. 

* Voyages de Mont. toL iiL p. 4 s 5 * 
f Miaiu poor ser. a FHist. de Fnu p. 78. 

> Memobtsde Nererb ▼ol* i* p*i7a ^1177* 
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of May of the same year, the performers chap. 
opened a theatre in the palace of Bourbon, ^ ^ 
near the Louvre, where they renewed their .1574^ 
exhibition. It would seem that there existed 
no distinction of places in the part of the 
theatre allotted to the spectators, as the price 
of all seats indiscriminately was fixed at four 
Sous, or two-pence. The concourse of pe^le 
was immense, to partake of so novel a species 
of entertainment *. But in the following 
month, the Parliament issued a prdiibition for 
continuing a diversion, which the magistrates 
conceived to be of a nature extremely in-- 
jurious to national manners. From this sen- SaMained 
tence the Italians having appealed, presented 
the. royal letters patent, authorizing them •gai^the 
to perform in defiance of the mandates of the 
Parliament. It was in vain that' the president 
and -members of that venerable body imposed 
a fine of four hundred pounds on the come¬ 
dians, if they presumed to obtain or to plead 
the King’s sanction. Henry having interposed, 
by his express command the foreigners resum¬ 
ed and continued their performances, under his 
immediate protection**. No circumstance can' 
more forcibly prove the low state of the French 
Dranaa, than the existence of an Italian spec¬ 
tacle in the metropolis, at a time that a na¬ 
tional theatre was unknown in I^ris. 

Among the serious misfortunes to which anar- Cwnta- 
chy and contempt of the laws bad given birth, ^ 

* Memdre* de Neven, voL i. p. 79. 

» Men. poor Mt. 4 I’HiM. deFn. p.Sj ud 84. 
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CHAP, after the commencetoeot of the civil >vars» maj 
VI. |>e reckoned the practice of coonterfeiting- the 
current com of the kingdom. It ia difficult to 
> 1 ^ 9 ' conceive how universal this evil had become, 
and to what a degree was debased the money in 
common circulation. Towards the concdusion 
of Henry the Third’s re^, France became 
inundated with false coiners, who substituted 
the basest metals, in place of gold and silver. 
Piractice Tavannes assures us, that gentlemen retained in 
**“**“*' their castles and housra, persons skilled in the 
art of ftdiricating money, whom they dignified 
with the appellation philosophers; and who, 
after quitting the laboratory, dat at the tables 
of their employers. He adds, that those gen> 
tlemen who only counterfeited DoUars and 
Florins, which were German coins, and who 
abstained from striking French money, re¬ 
garded themselves as free from all criminality*. 
Saloede, who was put to death in 1583, for 
having con^ired against the State, had merited 
an exemplary punishment by his preceding 
crimes. Notwithstanding the penalty annexed 
to falsifying the coin of the kingdom, which 
was no less than throwing the culprit into boil¬ 
ing oil} he had fkbricated snch a quantity Of 
base money, as enabled him to make with it 
the purchase of an estate*. It was'not till the 
final termination' of the internal' calamities of 
France, and the restoration of vigor in the exe- 


^ Tavanness p* 13a and 133. 

^ Btitbeq* ^ 
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cution of the laws under Henry the Fourth, chap. 
that so pernicious an abuse was abolished. . . 

The practice common among the great ndbi- 1574-. 
lity, of keeping retainers, which constituted 
one of the most powerful supports of the 
feudal system; but which, the policy or ty¬ 
ranny of the two first princes of the house of 
Tudor, had totally extinguished in England, 
before the middle of the sixteenth century; 
continued still to exist among the French. It Numbm 
even derived strength, and became more con- 
firmed, from the disorders o£ the court and nobility, 
kingdom^ under the reigns of the three last 
sovereigns of Valois. Every noblemen had his 
followers, whose numbers bore a proportion to 
the power and consequence of their patron.. 
Tavaimes says, that at the death of Henry the 
Second, the/Constable of Montmorenci, oh his 
retraat to his own house, was abandoned by at 
least a hundred gentlemen, who had always 
been accustomed to follow in his train The 
greater number of these individuals ranged 
tbenmelves under the protection, of the Guises, The 
who then became possessed of ministerial autho- 
rity. We mny judge how much the royal dignity 
wasobscurccl and enfeebled by the adherence of 
so many retainers to their respective lords, from 
the relation left us by Brantome. ** At the de- 
“ cease of Francis the Second,” says he, ** I 
was at Orleans, and was- a witness to the 
«> devotion of the whole court to the Duke of 
** Guise. Seven or eight days after that event, 

* TavamiM, p.saa. 
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* 574 — 

IJ89. 


Entrance 
of the 
Duke of 
Guise into 
P^uris# 


** he went on a pilgrimage to Cleiy, on foot: 
« be was accompanied by almost all the ao> 
** bility and courtiers; the new King remaining 
‘‘ nearly alone, chagrined and jealous at such 

a preference.” ^ 

Even in the following year 1561, a^r the 
Duke’s retreat from court, to the protection of 
his castles in Champagne; ' when, at the earaest 
solicitation of the Queen-mother, he re-appear¬ 
ed at Paris, he arrived at the head of a band of 
followers, which impressed respect and terror. 
Brantome, who composed one of the number, 
and who attended him to the levee of Charles the 
Ninth, describes his dress, arms, and behaviour 
on that occasion. They were such as Syjla, or 
the first Csesar might have adopted, when enter¬ 
ing Rome; and bore no resemblance to the hu¬ 
mility of a subject approaching the foot of the 
throne. Csesar Borgia could not have taken 
greater precautions for his personal preserva¬ 
tion, against treachery or violence on the part 
of his enemies. ** Besides his sword,” adds 
Brantome, ** I saw him order three daggers to 
** be brought into his closet, of which he se- 
** lected the sharpest.”—** He was. mounted 
** on a black gennet, and accompanied by 
“. three or four hundred gentlemenIt 
must be confessed, that so formidable a train 
seemed more calculated to shake, than to con¬ 
firm the crown, on the head of the young King. 
The great Earl of Warwick, sumamed ike 

r Bnnt.Tol.iiL C^. Fnn. p.77. * llii 4 p.85. 

Kmg- 
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King-makeTy when he waited on Henry the c H a p. 

I Sixth, or on Edward the Fourth, in London, did . ^ 

i Dot insfHre more apprehension, than Francis, 1574^ 

) l>uke of Guise excited, a centuiy later, at Paris. *589* 
Many of these unfortunate retainers starved Poverty 
in the service of the princes or grandees, to 
whom they devoted themselves. Coconas, who the retam- 
was put to death in 1574, for a species of con- 
spiracy to procure the escape of Francis, Duke 
of Anjou; says in his confession, that ** be had 
been eight years a retainer of the Duke, 
without having ever received from him in the 
« course of that time, wherewithal to purchase 
himself even a hat**.” Henry the Third, 
from being the sovereign of a great people, 
became only the head and chief of a band of 
gentlemen, who filled the court with continual 
disputes, caused by their insolence or teme- Their 4 »- 
rity. His brother, and all the principal nobles, 
had in like manner their partizans. It was 
deeofed an object of exultation or triumph, to 
seduce each other’s adherents. Epemon, who 
rose to such a point of favor and grandeut, to¬ 
wards the end of Henry’s reign, was himself 
originally in the service of the Duke of Anjou; 
as were Maugiron, Livarot, and others of the 
royid minions ‘. When a forced reconciliation 
took place in the King’s presence, between 
Bussy d’Amboise and a gentleman named Biu«y 
ShFal, in 1577; the former had the audacity to d’Anbww. 
enter the palace of the Louvre itself, attended 

^ Le lab. gar Cait. toI. iL p. 371. 

* VW de Mu^. p.*3a. 

by 
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c H A P. by above two hundred determined and devotee 
friends. Henry the Third, though he expressec 
XJJ4-. his indignation at the act, but did not venture te 
attempt its repression or punishment. Busst 
even augmented the train of his followers, during’ 
his stay in the capital, as constituting his bea 
protection and security against the vengeance ct, 
his sovereign, whom he braved and defied in > 
public manner ^ These attendants formed ic 
fact the only efiectual preservative from assas- 

Ep«n». sins and murderers'. We find the Duke of 
Epernon in 1585, on his setting out to visit the 
King of Navarre, carrying with him in his train, 
above five hundred gentlemen; and at his ap¬ 
pearance before the King his master at Chartres, 
after the flight of Henry from Paris, be was 
surrounded by as numerous a band”. TTie 
great nobles became almost independant of the 
crown, and maintained, each, a sort of separate 
court, protected by their armed followers. la 
1588, the Duke of Nevers oflered to arm and pay 
one hundred gentlemen, at his own expence, 
for three years, to serve against the Protest- I 
ants^ Henry the Third found himself equally 
incapable of carrying on war with vigor, or <]f 
supporting his own authority in time of peace. 

Spiefc The treachery and violation of faith which 
characterized the age, gave birth to a race of 
men who infested society, and who derived a 
subsistence from betraying the secrets of those, 
with whom they Kved in habitual confidmce. 

^ Brant. vol.itt. C*p. Fran.39^ and 400. * VU deMaiz. p.166. 

■> Vie d’Epemon, toI.L p.96, aiyl p. 198. 

* Chroiie Noren* voLL p. 75. 

»5 Spiea 
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Spies became one of the principal engines of c H A P. 
state under Catherine of Medicis, and she ex- v*- 

^ * - I _ j 

pended considerable sums for their maintenance 1^74^ 
about the persons of all those, whom she either . 
feared or distrusted. So pernicious a practice 
tended eminently to destroy mutual confidence, 
friendship, and fidelity. \Ve find that no rank, 
birth, or situation, elevated the possessor above 
assuming the odious office of a spy. Belle- 
garde, though a Marshal of France, conde¬ 
scended to act so base a part about the person 
of Damville, at the persuasion of the court*. 

The Queen-dowager usually retained in her 
immediate pay, from twenty to thirty; all of 
whom were, as might be naturally expected, 
the most depraved and abandoned of man¬ 
kind ^ She even entertained them in the 

household of her own sons; and Cosmo Rug- Rnnpaii. 
gieri, a Florentine, who pretended to a know¬ 
ledge of magic, served in that capacity, near 
the Duke of Alenson. He betrayed her to 
that prince, divulged all her secrets, and in 
1574 became involved in the conspiracy of la 
Mole and Coconas**. The Italian adventurer 
who still bolds France in subjection, has inv^ 
proved and extended in a degree not to be con- 
ceived, the detestable practice of “ Espion- 
nagea term for which, to the honor of the 
English language and nation, we have no 
corresponding synonimous word. The wjmle 
Erencb people, under Bonaparte’s iron rule, 

* De Thou* voL tu. p. 5a8« ^ D^Aub* Mdooiresy pw 

^ Le Lab. tor Catt* voLii. p. 376* 

may 
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CHAP, may be said without a metaphor, to form spies 
7 ^. . upon each other; an abyss of moral degradation 
ii74— unknown to the same extent, under any of the 
Dynasties which have reigned in that country 
since Clovis. 

Charles the Ninth employed a lady of the 
Queen of Navarre, to watch her actions, and 
received from her regular' information re¬ 
specting his sistefs conduct. Many of the 
original letters, addressed by this female Argus 
to the King, are yet preserved'. Margaret 
informs us, that she herself, at the press¬ 
ing solicitation of her brother, the Duke of 
Anjou, who became afterwards Henry the 
Third, undertook and executed the employ¬ 
ment of a confidential spy over her mother and 
Mai^garet Charles the Ninth. It ought not to be fbrgot- 
of ViWfc forcibly marks the corruption of the 

times, that when she accepted the task, she 
bad scarcely completed her seventeenth year 
Nor were these agents of a perfidious and un¬ 
principled policy, confined to France. AH the 
courts and cabinets of Europe were filled \hth 
the emissaries of Catherine, and of Henry the 
Third. In 1574, we find her writing to the 
French embassador in England, enjoining him to 
send over a spy, named Jannoton, to the camp 
of William, Prince of Orange, in Flanders j and 
specifying his annual appointments, which were 
foed at twelve hundred Livres*. It appears 

* DcpSt de Bethune, Minn«. S67S, died in the TruL de I’Hbii. 
toLiL p.xoa. 

* Vie de Mii|;« p. xt— 

< About fiftf poundte Le Lab. eur Cast* roL iu. p>4i9* 

from 
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from the letters of the King to the same minis- chap. 
ter in 1577, tliat he maintained numbers of , ^ 
secret agents and pensioners in the court of 
Elizabeth." 

One of the greatest scourges of the time, may- Uudt. 
justly be accounted tbe rage for duels, which 
prevailed universally among men of quality and 
condition. The continual practice of arms, Frequencj 
the facility of obtaining pardon from the sove- *’**“*' 
reign, and the debility of tbe laws, carried the 
evil to its utmost height. La Noue declares, 
that if a calculation bad been made of the 
number of gentlemen who perished every year 
in these encounters, it would be found that 
many battles had been fought, with less effu¬ 
sion of generous blood \ Under the predeces¬ 
sors of Henry the Third, duels, however fre¬ 
quent or fatal they might be, were at least 
limited to the two persons between whom cause 
of quarrel had arisen.. But during bis reign 
originated tbe mode of involving in tbe effects 
of tbe dispute, the seconds and friends on. 
either side. The first introduction so ab- 
surd, as well as destructive a custom, was 
exhibited in tbe memorable duel which took 
place in 1578, between Quelus and Entragues. Qudwand 
The former favorite repaired to the place of Envasue*-' 
action, near the Bastile, attended by two others 
of the royal minions, Maugiron and Livarot. 

With Entragues, in like manner came Schom- 
berg and Biberac. ** These six champions,*' 

V Le Lab. sur Cast. toL uL p.5oS. 

I ^ La Nouep Dauaeae Disc. p. a44* 

VOL. iVa B B sa^s 
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CHAP, sajs De Thou, ** met at break of day, and en- 
. . “ gaged in deep silence^.” With such despera- 

ij74_ tion was the conflict continued, that four of the 
» 5 * 9 * six expired either on the spot, or in a few daya 
afterwards. They wore no defensive arras, but 
fought with the sword and dagger. Brantome, 
who has left us a minute relation of the event, 
compares it to the combat of the Horatii and 
the Curiatii under Tullus Hostilius, in the 
fabulous ages of Rome and Alba. He asserts 
■ that Entragues, who killed his antagonist Qoe- 
lus, and who alone of the two survivors 
escaped unwounded, owed his advantage and 
preservation to the circumstance of having 
armed himself with a dagger t whereas his ad> 
versary was destitute of any weapon except the 
Imponity sword *. Instead of exerting the force of the 
<tfdud«. jfi order to repress and pdnish so auda¬ 

cious an infraction of them in the midst of his 
own capital, the King abandoned himself to the 
emotions of unmanly and unbecoming grief for 
the loss of his favorites. * 

This extraordinary combat formed not the 
only instance of its kindr which distinguished 
Biron,aiid the period before us. Biron, son to the flrst 
Marshal of that name, and who sufllered capi- 
tal punishment for his treasonable conspiracies 
against Henry the Fourth, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; fought, at an early 
period of his life, a similar duel with the Prince 

^ DeThoUf Tol.Tii* p. 726. 

* Brant. Ln Dadsf p.9^—loi. 

* L’Etoile^ p.aS. Br^ Les Dudh ibid* 

of 
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of Carency., Two seconds on either side,, who CHAP, 
not only stood completely unconnected with . • ^ 
the dispute between the principals, but who 1574— 
were intimately acquainted, and in habits of *^^ 9 * 
general friendship; joining in the fray, be- 
trayed equal animosity. We may judge of the circum- 
mutual fury which animated the combatants, 
when we find that they met at day-light, in the 
midst of a storm of snow, which drove with so 
much violence as almost to intercept the sight. 

The precautions taken by them to prevent a 
discovery were such, that no spectators in¬ 
truded, except some accidental passengers. 

Biron and his two seconds having with great 
address, taken their ground in a manner to 
avail themselves at' the snow, which was driven 
in the faces of their adversaries, laid them all 
three dead on the ground. No legal proceeding 
or prosecution of any kind, seems to have been 
instituted against the victorious survivors^. 

The slightest cause, even a word carelessly mr 
unguardedly uttered, a look, or a gesture, were 
held sufficient to produce a challenge. No age, 
however advanced, or rank, however elevated, 
exempted from their acceptance. La Cbasnaye, 
who was killed by Sourdiac, in a duel, under 
Henry the Second, had attained his eightieth 
year*. In order to prevent every kind of de- •»«»». 
ceit, and to obviate the suspicion of wearing 
concealed armor, it was customary to hgbt with- 

* De Thou, ToLix. p.59a and 593. Bnat.LetDiMli, p. 10a— 

104 * La Noiie» p. %46 and a47« 

‘ Bnmt LeaDnd^ p.ai9—a6i. 
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CHAP, out Other covering than their shirts. In 1579, 
Bussj d'Amboise and Angeau, for a trifling 
JSJ4— difierence, fought two gentlemen at Alenson 
1589* in Normandy: they were all four destitute 
of any dress except shirts. * 
of The most formidable duellist of the age, was 
Vitanz. the Baron de Vitaux. As he was equally dex¬ 
trous, experienced, and intrepid, numbers of 
gentlemen in every part of France, had fallen 
victims to his superior skill. His vengeance 
knew no limit: even Henry the Third trembled 
at the prowess and desperate resolution of one 
of his own subjects*. His renown became such, 

, that it spread over all Europe; and foreigners 
who visited France, were - anxious to see a 
champion so fortunate, as well as celebrated 
After having been compelled to fly into Italy, 
in order to escape the punishment ready to be 
inflicted on him for the various lives which he 
had destroyed ; he ventured to return to Paris 
Hbcx- in 1573, on a new project of revenge. With a 
view to facilitate this object, he concealed him¬ 
self, sufiered his beard to grow to an unusual 
length, and assumed the disguise of a lawyer. 
Milland, a gentleman who bad murdered the 
Baron’s brother, was then resident in the me¬ 
tropolis. Vitaux, accompanied by two brothers 
of the name of Boucicaut, who were called his 
lions, having watched the moment when his 
enemy was passing through one of the princi- 

^ BAeiii. pour ter. a PHkU de Fnu p« 105* 

* Butbe^. Letter la. p. 140* 
f Brant* Les Dod^ P>xx9* 

pal 
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pal streets, attended by five or six men; attack* chap. 
ed him, left him dead on the ground, and effect- . ^ . 
ed his escape. Being taken, he was confined; 1574—.. 
but by the powerful intercession of his friends, 
obtained a pardon *. Ten years afterwards, the 
son ot' Millaud, who had attained to manhood, 
and who nourished an ardent desire to avenge 
his father’s death, demanded reparation of 
Vitaux. They met without the walls of Paris, 
cloathed in their shirts only, armed with a 
sword and poniard. There the Baron, aban- wddeatk. 
doned by his good fortune, and rendered care¬ 
less by his contempt for so young an adversary, 
having received a mortal wound, expired im¬ 
mediately on the spot. * 

It is in the memoirs of d’Aubign6 that we Rigt fcr 
may see depictured, in the strongest colors, the 
extravagancies and acts of temerity, by which 
the gentlemen of his time were characterized. 

They cheerfully incurred the greatest expences, 
and made the longest or most tiresome jour¬ 
neys, in order to meet in their shirts, and de¬ 
cide their differences with the sword. D’Au- 
bign6 himself rode from the vicinity of Orleans, 
to Castlegeloux id Gascony, across a great 
portion of France, to fight la Magdelaine; 
with whom his chief reason for quarrelling ap¬ 
pears to have been, the reputation acquired 
by the latter ; he having dispatched eight gen¬ 
tleman in single combat, without losing a drop 

s Bruit. Let Doelst p. 130^114. 

^ Mem. pour ter. a l*Uist. de Fra. p.idj. Brant. Daelt» 
p. 1x6—ixS. Bufbeq. p. X38—i4i* ^ 
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c H A P. of blood. This passion for duels, by one ct 
. . the inconsistencies so common in human na. 

1574— ture, was not incompatible with fervent piety. 
D’Aubign6, on the point of meeting la Msg- 
,digi«i delaine, says, that he rose early, and pray^ 
•ndre- devoutly to God. It is certain that his inflexi* 

'****' ble adherence to his religious principles and 

pi'ofessions, proved highly injurious to his for- 
tune, no less than to his elevation in life. * 

Under Francis the First, duels had been com¬ 
paratively unknown : the manners of the nation, 
more simple, were far more pure ; while the 
royal authority sustaining the laws, repressed the 
licentiousness which afterwards grew up under 
three reigns of minority, conspiracies, and civfl 
war'‘. Some weak and ineffectual efforts for 
setting limits to so pernicious a practice, were 
made by Henry the Third in 1579 ; but as they 
appeared rather calculated for reconciling, than 
for punishing the parties engaged in quarrels, 
little advantage accrued from the attempt*. 

In 1588, at the convocation of the States by i 

that Prince, Montholon, keeper of the seals, I 

in his speech to the assembly, enumerating the 
national evils that called for redress, insisted 
strongly upon the impiety and destructive con- 
sequences of. the practice of duelling. But no 
measures were taken to produce a reformation, 
or to punish those who persisted in the open 
infraction of the laws. “ 

* D’Aob. Mem. p* 75—77. 

^ La Noues p.a44 and 045. Brant Let Duelt^ p. x8a* 

^ Memeires de Neven^ yol* L p. 6o8. 

^ De Thou» yoLx.9 386. Clinm.Kby.yoLi. p.9a. 
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The gratificatioD of reveoge, one of the char 
strongest passions of the human mind, when . . 

un.cohtrolled by the terror of punishment j was 1^74— 
not even restrained in every instance, by the 
finer ties of honor, gratitude, or affection. As¬ 
sassination and murder, tacitly, if not openly ibnidna- ' 
sanctioned by tbe sovereign, exhibited scenes 
of horror, over which, from their publicity it is 
not possible to draw a veil, the bare narration of 
^rhich, excite equal abhorrence and incredulity. 

It forms one of the most hideous, as it consti¬ 
tutes one c£ tbe most prominent features of 
the time under our contemplation. We are only 
at a loss, in the multitude of facts which pre¬ 
sent themselves, to select those calcufated for 
depicturing the spirit and temper of the age, in 
its strongest point of view. Can we in fact be 
surprized that individuals should gratify to its 
utmost extent, their resentment, jealousy, or 
hatred, when we .know that Charles tbe Ninth 
himself encouraged and employed assassins”? 

Catherine of Medicis, and her son the Duke of . 

Anjou, afterwards Henry the Third, did not 

hesitate to suborn, and to instruct Maurevel, Maurevd. 

who under their immediate directions, aimed ^ 

the balls at Coligni, by which he was wounded 

in 1572, previous to the massacre of Paris. 

Five thou^d crowns were stipulated as the 
reward for the assassination of the admiral, 
whieh Maurevel undertook some years earlier, 
at the personal solicitation of Charles the Ninth. 

Unable to find a favorable occasion for his pur- 

^ ^deMarg. p. 31 and 48. 

B B pOSB) 
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^ H A P. pose, and continually baffled by the precau- 
^ tions which Coligni took for his security, be de- 
termined to merit the protection of the court, 
by a service of importance, though pf inferior 
magnitude. Having joined the Hugonot army, 
he was there received and protected by Vaudr6, 
Sieur de Mouy, one of the bravest and roost 
distinguished offlcers of the Protestant forces. 
That generous, unsuspecting friend, divided 
with Maurevel, his bed, his table, and his 
purse. But, so many acts of hospitality and 
affection, neither made an impression on his 
heart, nor delayed the execution of his design. 
Having availed himself of the same opportuni^ 
which enabled Martialis to stab Caracalla, he 
fired a pistol-ball into his benefactor’s reins, and 
immediately effected his escape to the Cathoh'cs, 
mounted on a horse which Mouy had presented 
him. The most debased and depraved peripd 
of the Byzantine annals, when human nature 
seems to have sunk to the lowest ebb of degra¬ 
dation, scarcely presents features more horrid 
than do the reigns of the last princes of Va¬ 
lois. * 

In the extraordinary confession made hy 
Henry the Third, when King of Poland, to 
one of his confidents at Cracow, relative to the 
princet. causes of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which is preserved in the Memoirs of Villeroy ; 
we read with amazement that he himself, 
having caused to be brought into his presence 

^ Memoiret de I’Etit de France^ tout Charies 9 iiie) tome iL p. ja. 
Cooftsikm de Sancyt p.5ix-r-5i3« 

a Gas- 
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a Gascon officer, addressed him in these words: C- H A P. 
“ Captain, the Queen my mother and I have . -L. J . 

selected you from among all our good ser- ij74— 
** vants, as a roan of valor and courage, proper 
** to conduct and execute an enterprize which of Hen^ 
“ we meditate: it only consists in directing a 
determined blow at a person whom we will 
** name to you. Consider therefore, whether 
** you have the boldness to undertake it. Favor 
** and means shall not be wanting; and be- 
** sides, a recompence worthy the most signal 
“ service which can be rendered us Mau< 
revel was notwithstanding afterwards preferred, 
as being a more cool and tried assassin. The re- Reawtiaaf 
lation of Henry’s conversation with the Gascon “ **• 
captain, forms perhaps the only authentic record 
of such a proposition, made by a sovereign, 
to an individual, preserved in modem history; 
and forcibly reminds us of the beautiftil scene 
in Sbakespear^s King John, where that Prince 
tempts Hubert to murder young Arthur. In 
the present instance its enormity is augmented, 
when we consider that his own mother Cathe¬ 
rine of Medicis was present at, and a party to 
so detestable a machination. It seems scarcely 
possible to carry further depravity and crime. 

The King of Navarre,, when examined before 
the Queen-dowager and the council of state, 
assembled in the Louvre, on the 18th of April, 

1574, declared, that he had received certain 


P « Difcoun d’Heniy IDL a un Penonnage d’Honnenr/^ in the 
‘ second Tohuae of the Memoires de Villero7» p»59-*66« 
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CHAP, information of tlie King of Poland’s having 



*574— 
1589. 
Duke it 
Gate. 


ordered du Gua, to kill him at all events. 

We find that Charles the Ninth, in 157c, 
when irritated at the Duke of Guise’s pre> 
tensions to the hand of his sister, Margaret of 
Valois, ordered his natural brother, the Count 


of Angouleme, to be called, and said to him ; 


** Of those two swords which thou seest before 


** thee, one is destined for thy own execution, 
** if to-morrow, when I go to the chace, thou 
** dost not stab the Duke of Guise.” The Count 


cheerfully undertook the employment, but he 
had not the courage requisite for its execution} 
and the Duke, by retiring from court, averted 
King Lignerolles, a gentle- 
roUcfc man of the household of the Duke of Anjou, 
whose only crime consisted in bis having been 
entrusted by his master, with the destructive 
intentions of Charles the Ninth respecting the 
Hugonots} was murdered in c^n day, by the 
command of bis own sovereign, while on a 
party of amusement *. Even when expiring in 
1574, that ferocious Prince, with the advice 
and approbation of his mother, dispatched two 
fiunous assassins, St Martin and M^iurevel, 
into Poitou, on the specific commission to mur¬ 
der La Noue, one of the Protestant leadm's, 
who had survived the carnage of St.6arthQlo- 
mewBrantome owns, that Maurevel was 


^ Le Lab. aar Cast. voL ii. p.373. 

' Vie de Matg. p.3X.. ’ Ibid. p.4S. 

^ De Tboiiy viL p. 55. 

com- 
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I commonly designed by the appellation of ** Le chap. 
Tuenr du Roithe King’s cut-throat.“ . . 

Henry the Third, when he became King of 1574— 

^ France by the decease of Charles the Ninth, 

' though less furious in his rage than his prede- 

cessor had been, was not restrained by any sen- 
timents of virtue, or by any principles of honor, iiwto* 
The most enormous crimes found not only 
protection, but derived encouragement from a 
monarch, abandoned to dissolute pleasures, 
and corrupted by the most flagitious examples. 

If he did not, like his brother, command, he 
secretly instigated to their commission. The 
Count of Montsoreau, who assassinated Bussy Inrtanec*. 
d’Amboise in 1579, was indirectly exhorted by 
his sovereign, to revenge himself for the injuries 
which he had received from that insolent fa¬ 
vorite i and the most complete impunity fol¬ 
lowed the perpetration of the murder *. Some 
years before, he had sent a detachment of his 
own guards, to seize and drown Madame de 
Thorigny, a lady belonging to the court of his 
mter, the Queen of Navarre. She was rescued 
from the.'hands of the assassins, at the instant 
when, having bound her, they were about to 
fulfil their orders’. To the generous delays 
and expostulations interposed by Souvr6, it 
was owing that the order issued by Henry in 
1575, to strangle the Marshals Montmorenci 

. ^ BmUomet vol. ii. Cftp.FhDi« p*i65. 

^ De Thous vol. tuL p. 90. L’Etoile^ p.37—39. Le Lab. sur 
Cast. vol. iL p.49^ 
y Vie de Mai^« p. i 6o. 

and 
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chap. Coss^, then prisoners in the Bastile, was 
VI. not instantly carried into execution*. Maho> 
met the Second, or Solyman the Second, the 
1589. Turkish Sultans, could not exercise over their 
subjects, more remorseless cruelty, than did Ihe 
two last kings of the race of Valois. 

Mmo. Henry the Third received positive informa¬ 
tion, that his own brother, the Duke of Alen- 
son, had attempted to destroy him, by solicit¬ 
ing his valet to scratch him on the nape of the 
neck with a poisoned pin, at the time when he 
was adjusting the King’s ruff*. Being soon 
afterwards suddenly seized with a violent and 
acute pain in his ear, and not doubting that it 
proceeded from poison administered by his bro¬ 
ther’s order, or with his approbation; Henry, 
in a paroxism of rage, commanded the King of 
Navarre, who became afterwards Henry the 
Fourth, to pot Alenson to death. But that ge¬ 
nerous and magnanimous Prince refused to ex¬ 
ecute the commission, notwithstanding that it 
would have removed the only obstacje to his 
eventually ascending the throne of France. 
Though Henry the Thii^ speedily recovered, 
yet his detestation of the supposed author of 
his late attack, remained too deeply rooted, to 
be ever eradicated from his mind. Of these 
p.irticulars it is not possible to doubt, because 
they depend on the testimony of Henry the 
' Fourth himself, whose veracity was never im- 
peached, even by his enemies. They convey a 

> De Thout vol. viL p. 2^2* Memoiret de Neven^ vol. i. p»8tf ^ 

* Memoins de Nevers^ rol i. p. 79« 
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faithful, though a di^usting picture, of the chap. 
atrocious manners of that ageThe accusa- 
tion of poison was soon afterwards retorted on 1574— 
the King, by his brother *.• Eteocles and Poly- *5*9* 
nices, in the Theban histor}', were not indamed 
with a more inextinguishable antipathy and ani¬ 
mosity towards each other, than mutually ani¬ 
mated Henry the Third and the Duke of 
Alenson, at this period of their liv^s. 

The Chancellor Chiverny assures us, that in Chncm^. 

1575, the Duke of Alenson gave directions to 
one of his most confidential captains, to assas^ 
sinate him on the road from Paris to Chatel- 
herault in Poitou: he adds, that he owed his 
life to the accidental circumstances of the mur¬ 
derer arriving too late to execute the commis¬ 
sion It is not the only instance which might 
be produced, of that Prince’s guilt and cri¬ 
minal intentions. Even parricide did not re¬ 
strain him, when irritated or incensed. Cathe¬ 
rine of Medicis, his own mother, declared to 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, that she feared to ap¬ 
proach her son’s bed, on the night when La Mole 
his favorite was executed, lest be should plunge 
a dagger in her breast’. He was nevertheless 
surpassed in atrocity, by his sister, Margaret of 
Valois. De Thou positively asserts, that in 
1575 she persuaded and induced by her elo- 
c|uence, the celebrated Baron de Vitaux to per- 

^ Memoiret de Nerersy toL L p. 79-^8i. 

® Ibid. p. 1069107.' 

^ Memoires de Chivenieyi toL i. p. 6j. 

* Memoires ,de Ncrerst i. p. 177. 
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CHAP, petrate the murder of Du Gua, then die favorite 
of Henry the Third. The crime was rendered 
1^,4. more detestable, from the deliberate cruelty with 
which it was accompanied. Du Gua, unarm- 
ed, and employed in reading in his bed, fell an 
der. easy victim to the vengeance of his implacable 
enemy ^ It forms a circumstance which ought 
not to be omitted, because it paints in all its 
horror, the savage spirit of the times ; that the 
murderer having executed the object of his 
commission, was descending the staircase, in 
order to make his escape, when he was met by 
a lady, who lived in a criminal intimacy with 
Du Gua. He had the barbarity to wipe his 
sword, still reeking with the blood of her lover, 
on the apron of the unfortunate mistress. * 

Enomiitie* Even though we should incline to acquit the 
Navarre of having instigated the 
Navam. assassination of Du Gua, it is not possible to 
doubt of her having sent persons in 1583, to 
murder a messenger of Henry the Third, who 
was on his way to* Rome, with dispatches from 
the King to his favorite, the Duke of Joyeu8e\ 
Indignant at so audacious an act of violence 
perpetrated upon a royal courier, Henry drove 
her from his court and capital, with public 
marks of ignominy. But her future life was 
distinguished even to a late period, by a rcpeti. 
tion of similar enonnities. Such was tlie con* 

^ De Thou, voLra. .p.3©o—so*. 

< Vie de hbu^g. p. 165—169. Mem. pour ler. a llfitt. de Fra. 
p.58. Brant. T^iy. Cap. Ftaa. p.io6—109. 

^ Vie de Mai^. p.343> RuriiM]. Latter, aa, p.333. 
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tagion of* the times, that even Henry the Fourth chap. 
luinself* was not, it would seem, entirely free 
f rom its influence. He is accused, though per- 1574— 
haps unjustly, of having proposed to the Duke 
of Alenson to strangle Catherine of Medicis, 
in the Louvre, with their own hands. This 
proposition is said to have been made in 1574, 
at a time when the two princes regarded their 
own execution as imminent, on account of La 
Mole’s Conspiracy'. D’Aubigne likewise asserts 
that the King of Navarre, incensed against him 
for the freedom of his remonstrances, embraced 
the resolution of causing him to be poignarded 
and thrown into the river Gave, which runs by 
the city of Pau. If there be no exaggeration 
in these facts, it may serve to prove how uni- 
versal had become the depravity of manners, 
and how difficult it was to escape the infec- 
tion. “ 

In 1578, St. Megrin, one of the minions of SuMegrin. 
Henry the Third, was attacked and murdered, 
dose to the palace of the Louvre, in the midst 
of Paris, by a band «f assassins, whom the Duke 
of GKiise had employed to revenge the honor of 
bis bed, which it was supposed that St. Megrin 
had attempted with success. The Duke of May* 
enne. Guise’s own brother, did not hesitate to 
put himself at the head of this troop of ruffians, 
and to lend (his personal assistance in so foul a 
ti'ansaction*. Some years afterwards in 1587, he 

‘ Le liri). sur Cttt. toLU. 4*. 953. 

D’Aob. Mem. p. and 63. 

* L’Etoile, p. 30 and 31. 
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CHAP, committed an act still more detestable, by stab- 
bing with his own hand, Sacremore, one of his 
tsjn— oflScers and adherents, who demanded with 
*5*9* too much warmth or importunity, the reward 
*****'**^ promised to his long and faithful services*. 
Wherever we turn our view at this period, we 
find only similar crimes, and similar impunity. 

It cannot excite surprize, that the nobility 
and inferior orders of people, should imitate 
Onano. the example set them by the sovereign. San 
Hit hi».^ Pietro Omano, a Corsican of a noble family, in 
the service of France, equally renowned for his 
personal courage and his brutal ferocity; hav¬ 
ing married a Genoese lady of quality, whose 
virtue Was not inferior to her birth, yet had 
the barbarity to put her to death on the most 
unjust pretences. Approaching her for that 
purpose with every external demonstration of 
affected respect and humility, after entreating 
her pardon on his hnee, for the act ^ that he 
was about to commit, he deliberately applied 
the cord to her neck, and strangled her with 
his own hands. Instantly quitting Marseilles, 
where he had perpetrated the crime, he arrived 
at court; displayed his breast, covered with 
scars and wounds received in battle; treated the 
murder as a private family transaction, with 
which public justice had no concern; and to 
the dishonor of human nature, obtained his 
pardon from Charles the Ninth During the 

Lettre d’Houy IV« in the tenth vol. of Voltaire p. »3X. 
L’Etoile^ piXo6. 

* D’Aub. I&t. UniTa Yol. i, p. 23x4 
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residence of Henry the Third at the castle of c h A F. 
Poitiers in 1577, a scene, if possible still more 
inhuman, was acted in that place. The Count 1574I. 
de Villequier, first gentleman of the King’s 
bed-chamber, who had been formerly his go- ^'****“**'* 
vemor, having received information, of his 
wife’s infidelity to his bed, stabbed her at her 
toilet, while she embraced his knees, and sup- - 
plicated for forgiveness. The crime was con¬ 
sidered as peculiarly indecent, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of its having been committed in the 
personal residence of the sovereign, where her 
person should have been secure from violence; 
and no less detestable, as the unfortunate 
Countess was far advanced in a state of preg¬ 
nancy. Villequier nevertheless obtained not 
only his immediate patdon, but the King was' 
accused of having instigated, or at least of 
having secretly approved the murder”. In the iniMdty 
long list of assassinations with which the annals 
of that Pi'ince’s reign are crouded, we find 
scarcely a single instance of the criminal being 
brought to justice, except in the solitary ex- 
ample of La Bobettiere, a Hugonot gentleman. ti«M> 
of Poitou, who was beheaded in 1579, for hav¬ 
ing put to death his wife and her lover, with 
circumstances of peculiar treacheiy, as well as 
malignity. He was beheaded in the Place de 
Greve, at Paris^ We may however reasonably 
doubt whether La Bobettiere’s religion did not 

* DeTltoD,wl.viL p.749> Mem. poor Mr. • llStt. Frt. 
p. 9 » and 83. Jjt Lab. nir Caat voL u. p. 758-^738. 

P Mm. poor $ir, a I’Uiat. de Fra. p. 107 and i«8. 
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CHAP, prineipally constitute^ or at least aggravate bi& 
^ ^ . offence. Even thoae who were not secure of 
1574— impunity and pardon in the court of France^ 
found an asylum in that of Navarret In 15789 
Lavardin having killed his rival in cold bloody 
was received with open arms at Nerac« wbitbec 
he fled for shelter and protection.". 

A crime still more o^oua, because silent and 
concealed^ though from its nature and symp. 
tomsi more amb^uous or equivocal, follow^ 
PdMm. in the train of assassination. Poison b^;an to 
be known, and even to be studied as a science 
after the commencement of the civil wars. It 
vrould be endless to enumerate the persons of 
the highest condition and quality, supposed to 
have perished by this means, between the ac¬ 
cession of Francis the Second, and the eonclu- 
aion of the reign of Henry the Third *, a period, 
of only thirty years.' Jane d* Alhret, <^en of 
Navarre; Charles the Ninth; the Princess of 
Cond^, Maiy of Cleves; the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain; Francis,- Duke of Alensop; Henry, 
Prince of Cond6; Marshal Bellegarde, and a 
number of other illustrious personages, were all 
believed by their contemporaries, to have been, 
dispatched by poison. Malignity and credu¬ 
lity unquestionably invented or exa^j^ted 
the symptoms of their diseases, in the m<qon^ 
of these instances. Counterpoisons, preserva¬ 
tives, and antidotes, were eagerly sought tdler 
by the great, and commonly vended by the 


’ Hem. poor eer. * IWet. de Pm. p. 95. 
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needy or the profftgate. ITie Bezoar stone was chap. 
long believed to possess' the virtue of expel!- ^ ; 
ing, or coanteracting' the most violent poisons. 1574^ 
Ambrose Pari, a man of superior talent, was 
among the first who exposed and confuted that ^ se- 
pretension, by causing the Bezoar stone to be 
both externally applied, and administered in- 
femally to a criminal, who had previously 
taken a dose of corrosive sublimate. The ex¬ 
periment was made in 1565, at the town of 
Clermont in Anvergne, by order of Charles the 
Ninth, then only about fifteen years of age, to 
whom a Spanish noblemen had brought and 
presented a Bezoar stone. The unfortunate 
culprit, already sentenced to die, gladly ac¬ 
cepted the conamutation of his punishment, ini 
order to procure a chance of life. The anti¬ 
dote was given him almost immediately after he 
had swallowed the poison, but ineffectually, as 
he expired within seven hours, in violent ago¬ 
nies; and the King, convinced by so incon¬ 
testable a proof, of the inefficacy of the medi¬ 
cine, commanded it to be thrown into the fire/ 

The credulity of the age, together with their 
general ignorance of naturar philosophy, gave 
encouragement to numbers of persons who 
pretended to a knowledge of magic and judi¬ 
cial astrology. The art was even reduced to 
rules, and privately taught as a branch of 
education. D* Aobignl informs us, that while ^ 
he resided at Lyons in i$ 6 §y being then it* 

% 

' CShttm de pb 5of> 
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about fifteen years old, he applied to mathe' 
Diatics, and to the first elements of magic ; 
though he adds, with a resolution never to 
avail himself of the latter knowledge *. It 
is difficult to guess what he means by ** the 
** first elements of magicthey are certainly 
unknown in the present times. Ambrose 
Par6, though one of the most enlightened 
men of the age in which he lived, and au. 
perior, as we have seen, to many of the vulgar 
superstitions then received, yet expressly ad¬ 
mits the existence of magic, and the inter¬ 
vention of evil spirits. He classes the magi¬ 
cians under their respective heads,, enumerates 
many instances of their communication with 
demons, and in particular, one proof to which 
he was an eye-witnras, in the presence of Charles 
the Ninth *. The pretensions set up by Schrep- 
fer' at Dresden, about forty years ago, were 
nearly similar; and like the Magician of Par 4 , 
Schrepfer exhibited a specimen of his art or 
power of evoking the shades of the dead, in 
presence of an Electoral Prince of Saxony, 
and a numerous company, who certainly did 
not detect the imposture, or ascertain how 
the deception was effected. 

Cosmo Ruggieri, the celebrated Florentine, 
who was sentenced to work in the gallies, for 
his participation in the plot of 1574; if he 
did not obtain his liberty, attract^ at least 
to himself the utmost consideration and re- 

* Memoiretde d’Anli* p*Z7* 

< CBuvrit de p* 67 |« 
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spect, from his supposed acquaintance with chap. 
magical secrets. Instead of being, like his . ^ 

companions, chained to the oar, he was per- 
mitted to enjoy his freedom, with only a 
guard of honor ; and was even allowed to 
open a sort of academy for judicial astrology 
in Marseilles, which attracted pupils of every 
description ”. Catherine of Medicis, from her 
anxiety to penetrate Into a futurity, from the 
contemplation of which she ought rather to 
have averted her eyes; or in the vain hope 
of warding, off imaginary dangers, extended 
her protection to every pretender to occult 
and supernatural powers. The capital and the Kanbcn 
kingdom were, inundated with them, their credit 
eclipsing that of the wisest, or most pious theo- ^uu k 
logians. They were said to amount in 1572, to »»«>«•. 
no less incredible a number than thirty thou¬ 
sand *. Cabalistical words or characters were Cabtiut!- 
commonly worn, as preservatives against sick- 
ness or attack\ Medals, possessing magical' 
virtue to excite affection or to preserve friend¬ 
ship, were equally supposed to exist. We find ud om- 
La Mole, the favorite of the Duke of Alenson, ^ • 
constantly wearing a medal, which he was as¬ 
sured would perpetuate towards him the affec¬ 
tion of his master.* 

A circumstance still more singular is, that CkamH 
both medicine and surgery, professions which 

” Le Lib* tar Catt voL IL p. 377. 

* L’Etoiltb p.98« La Noue^ p*9. 

^ Le Lab. tor. Cast* yoLi. ]ib»84« 

* Ibid. voLH. pb377. 
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C H A F. do not seem to have any natural <!OQtiexioii 
^ ^ with magic, were nevertheless regarded as 
equally open to its supposed influence. ** My 
brother/* says Brantomcy ** was wounded at 
the siege of Metz, with three balls, two in 
** the neck, and one in the arm; of which 
** he would probably have died, if it had not 
** been for the aid of Doublet, the Duke of 
** Nemours* surgeon. He was regarded as 
** the most expert practitioner in France, and 
•< every one had recourse to him, notwithstand- 
** iag that Ambrose Par6, so celebrated sincc^ 

** was then in Metz. Doublet performed all 
** his cures, only with bandages of clean linen, 

** and plain water: but to those he added sor<. 

** ceries and charmed worda^ as numbers of, 
persons now alive, who saw him, can affirm*.** 
It is evident tliat Doublet trusted to nature 
alone for'the cure of gunshot wounds, without 
OwK. surgical dressings or applications. His ** Sor« 

** ceries and charmed words,” were only ad¬ 
dressed to the credulity of bis patients, who 
attributed to their efficacy, the recovery which 
physical causes operated. He can hardly be 
blamed for accommodating his skill to the ig¬ 
norance and pi'ejudice of the age. John Hun¬ 
ter or Cheselden would probably have done . 
. the same, if they had lived in the sixteenth 
century, and had found that superior ability 
alone, unaided by empiricism, did not suffice to 
bring them into vogue. When Francis, Poke 

* Brut. toL i 2 L Ctp. Rru. p.3a4 and js;. 
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tiuide, without h6po of life, in the royal c H a Ei 
camp before OrleaUa, in 1^63, front the conse- . . 

quences of the wound indicted by Mer6 Fob 1574— 
trot, his assassin; St. dust d*Alegre, as Bran* 
tome inform^ us, undertook and offered to eflhct 
his recovery. Being brought to the Duke, he 
proposed to begin his dressings, which consisted 
in applications precisely Similar to those of 
Doublet. But the Duke, conscious that he was 
beyond the reach of regular art, refused to have 
recourse to a mode of treatment which he re> 
garded as impious. He did not, as it would 
seem, by any means despise, or call in question 
the ability of D* Alegre to restore him by the 
help of magic: he only expressed his readiness 
rather to die, if Such Was the will of God, 
than to prolong his life by enchantments. 
Brantome declares that he was present at the 
circumstance*'.' De Thou asserts that in zjiSs, lyAvih. 
Sancho d*Avila, one of the most renowned 
Spanish commanders of the sixteenth century, 
died of a wound which might have been easily 
healed by skilful applications. But, having had 
recourseuto charms and sorcery, he fell into a 
languishing disease, of which he expired. ° 

Ambrose Par€ relates many similar instances 
to which he was a witness, and which he ex* 
posed to public derision, in the manner that 
such impostures merited. During the siege of 
Metz in 1552, he was sent to visit a gentleman, 
whose leg had been fractured by a cannon balL 

s Bnnt ToLiii. Cap. Fm jud 114. 

* Thottp Vlii. p»599* 
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CHAR.** i found him/* says ** in bed, his leg 
VI. t* crooked and bent, without any dressing on 
** it; because a person had promised to cure 
** him, by only using certain words, taking his 
** name and belt. He had lain during four 
« days in exquisite pain, neither sleeping by 
*< day or night, crying piteously. 1 laughed 
** at the pretended mode of cure, and imme* 
** diately dressed his leg. He recovered, and 
C«mt of « is now alive The most curious recital of 
*^*'*’*"**‘ this kind, is to be found in another part of 
Par6*s works. ** At the siege of Hesdin in 
** 1553, the Count de Martigues, a nobleman 
** of the highest distinction, received a ball in 
** the lungs, of which he languished, with mor- 
** tal symptoms. Emanuel Philibert, Duke of 
** Savoy, who commanded the Spanish forces, 
« exerted every endeavour to prolong his life, 

** and caused him to be attended by the most 
** eminent surgeons of the two armies, after 
** the surrender of Hesdin. But, the wound 
«< proved incurable. When it bad been so pro- 
** nounced by Par 4 , and all the other practu 
** tioners, a Spaniard presented himself^ who 
** engaged on pain of death, to operate his re« 
<* coveiy, provided that neither surgeon, apo. 
** thecary, nor physician, were permitted to 
** approach his patient. They were instantly 
** dismissed; and the Duke of Savoy sent a 
** gentleman to notify to Par 4 , that as he 
** valued his own life, he should not presume 
** to interfere further with the Count de Mar* 


* CSmm dt p. 7S7. 
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**. tigues. He gladly obeyed, conscious that crap. 
** no eflforts of art could effect the cure. The , ^ 

** Spaniard then advancing, thus addressed his xs7a— 
“ patient; ‘ My Lord, the Duke of Savoy has *J* 9 - 
** commanded me to come and dress thy 
** wound. I swear to thee by God, that within 
** eight days, I will enable thee to mount on 
horseback, lance in hand; provided that no 
** other person approach thee, except myselfl 
** Thou shalt eat and drink every thing which 
** is to thy taste: I will perform abstinence wed for 
** for thee; and of this thou may’st be assured 
** on my promise. I have cured many who had 
** worse Wounds than thine.* The noblemen 
** present answered, * May God give thee 
« grace !* He then desired to have a shirt of 
** the Count de Martigues delivered to him, 

** which he tore into little shreds, in form of 
** crosses, mumbling and muttering certain 
** words upon the wounds. Having dressed 
** them, the Spaniard permitted him to eat and 
** drink whatever he chose; repeating, that he 
** would observe the requisite regimen in the 
** Count’s stead. He did so, only eating six 
** small plumbs, and six bits of bread at his 
** meals, and drinking simply beer. Neverthe- Hbdtatk 
** less,, two days afterwards. Count Martigues 
** died; and the Spaniard seeing him in the 
** agony of dissolution, made off with the ut- 
** most expedition. I believe, if be had been ' 

** caught, the Duke of Savoy would have or* 

** dered him to be strangled *.** It is not easy 
to pronounce whether this pretender to super* 

* Osnie di p. 79s. 
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CHAP, natural powers, was an impostor, or an entbuo 
. . siast. During our own time, Mainedeuc, 

isu— and various other practitioners of animal Ma^. 
netism, in this country; Cagliostro, as well as 
Mesmer, on the continent, have boldly laid 
claim to similar faculties of transferring pains 
or diseases, from the patients to tiiems^ves. 
But no fact can more strongly display the ig¬ 
norance, credulity, and unacquaintance of the 
age under our review, with the principles o^ 
medicine, than their committing to bold and 
obscure empirics, the care of persons in ex« 
tremity, when abandoned as hopeless 1^ regular 
physicians. 

During the siege of Jamet2 by the Duke of 
Lorrain in 1588, almost all the prisoaera who 
fell into the govemor*s hands, were found to 
have about their bodies, cabalistical words or 
prayers written on vellum. They were be¬ 
lieved to possess the virtue of protecting the 
wearer, from wounds or shot ^ Brantome says, 
that he had known an infinite number of per¬ 
sons who wore such charms: ** with some,*' 
adds he, ** they succeeded; with others, they 
, had no efiect*.** As there were protecting, 
Oertmc* SO there were destructive charms. SmaH waxen 
images, pricked or pierced about the heart. 
Waxen with magical words and ceremonies, were sup- 
posed to produce death. Such figures having 
been found in the house of La Mole, which, it 
was asserted, he bad procured from Ru^eri, 

' On TImo, «oL a. pb ssS. 

« Brant. Lea > pm 
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in oiider to aocelenite tiie progress and ftiat c M a 
effect of the disease, under which Charles the . ^ 

Ninth then labored; the unfortunate culprit 
did Dot denjr that they were magical images: * 

but be naaintained that their virtue or efficacy 
wM to excite love, and not to destroy life. He 
nppeided to the testimony ^ the figures them- 
selves, ^ioh were female, and protested bis 
umoceoce. The court did not the less coa> 
demn bian to expiate his imprudence on a 
scaflbtd. “ 

I>orifig die ^en^ of the Pariinans, and their 
hatred against Henry the T^rd, after the assas^ 
sioatioR of the Oiuses in 1589, they had re* 
course to sorcery, in order to rid themselves of 
a prince whom they considered as a tyrant. 

Tlmir profone and impious rage rose to such 
a pitch, that even the priests did not seruple to 
{diuie images upon the altars, which at every 
mass, they pricked; accompanied with incanta¬ 
tions and invocations meant to destroy the King. 

Mi^ioal torches were extinguished, widi simi¬ 
lar ceremonies ^ The chieftof **• the League” 
employed a more effectual instrument, the knifo 
of Clement. Such was the creduKty of tlie 
populace, that two candlesddcs of costly work- 
masulup, ornamented with the figures of satyrs, 
which had belonged to Henry; were prodtirod 
aad shewn to the audience, by one the po¬ 
pular p re a che rs, as being the fomiliar demons 

k ijf Mir Cart yoL !L p. 378 and 379. Mon. d* Nmm 

wLL p. 7 >'-^ 

I Mtm. ponratr. al'HttbdeFra. p.a7o. 
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0 H A P. whom he was accustohied to invoke in his pray' 
en. The imposture, however gross, did not 
prove the less successful with the multitude \ 
So much had the licentiousness or impiety of tlie 
times, produced impunity^ that sorcery becnnoe, 
under the two last princes of Valois, a profes-. 
sion exercised without apprehension or disguise. 
Yet by a singular contradiction, we find, that in 
1587, an Italian, named Dominique Miraille, 
seventy years of age,, together with bis mother- 
in-law, were hanged, and their bodies consumed 
to ashes, before the church of ** Notre Dame,** 
at Paris, for the pretended crime of magic. 
The punishment excited astonishment, not from 
its injustice or absurdity, but' because it was 
novel and extraordinary.' 

Horoscopes and calculations of nativity, wer« 
so common, that it became usual td'draw them, 
on the birth of all princes and sovereigns. The 
predictions of Michael of Salon, known more 
universally under the name of Nostradamus 
attained peculiar celebrity in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. They were read and studied with the 
most implicit credulity; and as, like all oracu¬ 
lar writings, they wm’e couched in dark and 
ambiguous expressions, men saw, or fancied 
that they saw in them, every event which after¬ 
wards took place. This miserable impostor, 
who in the present age, would probably not 
attract attention ip the Shetland Islands, or in 
the most superstitious portions of the High- 
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lands; was distinguish^ bj the notice, and chap. 
enriched by the bounty of Kings and Queens. ^ 
Henry the. Second, after admitting Nostrada- 1574— 
mus to his presence, and bestowing on him i5S9> . 
pecuniary gratifications, sent him to draw the 
Horoscope of his four sons. Catherine of Me* to Un. > 
dicis shewed him similar proofs of distinction. 
Emanuel Philibert, and Margaret of France, 

Duke and Duchess of Savoy, visited him at 
Salon, a little town of Provence where he re¬ 
sided. Charles the Ninth, then only about 
fifteen years of age, imitating their example, 
presented him two hundred gold crowns, and 
named him one of the royal Physicians, with 
adequate appointments. He died in 1566, un¬ 
der the reign of that Prince. So lucrative was 
the profession of a pretender to occult science, 
or in common language, of a conjuror, during 
the period of time under our review! His 
predictions, conveyed in a poetic form under 
the denomination of ** Centuries from their, 
obscurity and mystical envelopement of phrase, 
may be made applicable to almost any events, 
resembling in that respect, the oracles of every 
age. 

Jerome Cardan, who died at Rome in 1575, Cudaiv 
had filled Italy and Europe, with his astrolo¬ 
gical fame: but the merit of his other writings, 
however eminent, was lost in the attraction, 
qf his calculations. He had even the absurd 
impiety to draw the Horoscope of Jesus - 
Christ; subjecting him to the chimeric^ laws, 
or motions of the celestial bodies, by which 

he 
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C li Af: he exi^laiiwdy and (b nrhich he rafemd, 

VJ« sablwiafy event". We muat not however ranJt 
him with the Borri*, the Swedemborga, and tb^ 
enthuaiasts or visionaries common at all periodw 
of time. Cardan, a native of Pavia in Italjr* 
Aioati where he was born in 1501, m^ht have attaia* 
ed to gp'eat celebritv* from his acquirements ia 
philosophy, pharmacy, and astronomy. But, 
be laid claim to snpematural endowments ; as¬ 
serting, as Socrates is pretended to have done, 
that he was constantly accompanied by a 
familiar spirit or Demon. H» works, abound¬ 
ing in metaphysical or cabalistical theories, 
astrological calculations, and polemical or tbeo. 
logical topics of dispute; form a mass of dt8> 
tempered and eccentric composition, perhaps 
without parallel in modern Ifterafure. ' In the 
histoiy of his own Hfe, •* De Vita propria,"^ 
many curious ikcto are recorded, wMefe bear 
some analogy with the ** Confosstons de Jean 
Jacques Rousseau/* Both Cardan and Rous- 
seau were indeed alienated to a certain degree 
in their understandings; but.the former, itfS* 
nitely more than the latter. It is difficult to be¬ 
lieve, though the fact is not the less true, that 
Cardan allowed himself to expire of hunger and 
inamkioa, rather than folsify his own predict 
and death. foretold, in conseqaeuce of hav¬ 

ing drawn bis own Horsuoope, dmt he shoold 
nut survive hit 8eventy<dfth year. Lkentiom 
iu bis mannavs, and addicted to' almost everjr 
tpeuies td eaoest^ we can only contemplate 

^ 0e Tbouj Yol vii. pw s6»» 
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Cardan a$ a depraved, and insane nan of q b a p, 
genius. , ^ ^ 

The most philosophic and enlightened minds 
of that period, were not altogether superior 
to these vain and visionary studies. Astro- 
nomy and mathematics were implicated with b«iwfM 
astrology; sciences the most solid, lending 
their aid to sustain ignorance and fiction. We 
may see in many parts of the history of De 
Thou, that superior as,he was to the age in which 
he lived, he yet bad not been able to resist so 
general an infection \ La Noue, though be 
treats the study and practice of magic or astro- 
logy, as detestable, speaks of it as not the less 
real and unquestionable in itself". Comets and Comett. 
meteors, or other Phenomena of the Heavens, 
which our knowledge of astronomy enables us by them, 
to explain, or to view without iqiprehension; 
spread terror over whole kingdoms, and parti¬ 
cularly alarmed princes, wlu> considered them 
as presages of their own approaching dissolu- 
tion”. Even in Milton’s time, near a century 
later than the period under our review, such ap¬ 
pearances still excited the same sensations, and 
eclipses shook the firmest minds witli dismay. 

He has made allusion to these ibars, in that 
beautiful passage of the first Book of Para- 
** dise Lost,” where he desoribes the sun, 

^ frail Mund'tlie omob Meld 
In din eoKpup diagMCrcnittwl^lit ehedt 
On half the natioosy and with fear of change 
Ffeipta q moaaicha**^ 


■ De Thont p.Z344 Tel.x. p*ax3 andp.667* 

^ la Nou^ p. S— 

* Dc Thaib Brant. voL iv. Cap# Pniis 
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c N A P. Catherine of Medicis during whole life, 
^ , -became the victim of her apprehensions ; and 

TSit— avoided with anxious solicitude, every place 
where she fancied that her final destiny awaited 
Cttberine her *. De Thou assures us, that having been 
cfMcdkk. admonished ** to distrust St. Germain,*’ she 
never could be induced to mak^ other than a 
short stay, at the royal castle of that name 
in the vicinity of Paris; which she quitted pre¬ 
cipitately, on perceiving the first symptoms 
of personal indisposition. She even carried 
her alarms to such a point, that the palace of 
die Louvre being situated in the parish of St. 
Germain I’Auxerrois, she abandoned it ; and 
constructed a palace for herself at a vast ex¬ 
pence, in another quarter of the capita). l>e 
Thou betrays his own conviction of the reality 
of the fact, by acquainting us that the predsc* 
tion was accomplished at her death, because a 
theologian of the name of St. Germain, was 
called in to assist her during her last moments. ^ 
Compacts with the evil spirit, whom we de- 
^ w fl nominate the Devil, were regarded as not 
only possible, but common; the confessioos of 
ignorant and credulous, or timid and super, 
stitious wretches, who avowed such pretended 
communications, being considered even by the 
magistrates, as juridical proofs, and punished 
with exemplaiy severity*. The profesrion of 
' a Demoniac, was at once lucrative and cde* 

' brated. The persons, selected for personating 
the part, were usually women of obscure ex. 

* DeTliMi>9«L^ p.6)9( aiMlyaLx.p.5os. 

* nidiwLx. P.50S. fL»N«WiP>9. 
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traction, ignorant, and a£Biioted with violent c H A F. 
nervous disorders, by which they were con- . ^ ^ 
vulsed in a frightful manner. These fits were 1574—^ 
mistaken by the credulous, or superstitious spec- < 5 * 9 * 
tators, for the infallible {nroofs of demoniacal 
possession. In 1565, a young woman of Ver- Nkwia 
vins in Picardy, named Nicola Aubry, known 
in hi^ory by the title of ** the Demoniac 
of Ladn,” was believed to be possessed by no 
less than thirty devils. Three of the most re^ 
fractory, who could not be expelled by any 
ordinary exorcisms, were publicly compdled to 
evacuate their tenement, in presence of a pro¬ 
digious multitude, assembled on the occasion. 

The scene of the deception, for such it can 
only be esteemed, was the cathedral of the city 
of Xadn, where Nicola Aubiy was exhibited on 
. a theatre, expressly constructed to facilitate the 
view of the ceremony. She appears however 
to have received a complete cure. ‘ 

About ten years afterwards, in 1575, a woman ouker 
of the loosest life and most abandoned man- iwtaocM. 
ners, was selected by Marshal Fervaques, as a 
proper subject for pretended possession. Hav¬ 
ing received instructions from the priest of the 
village of Bellouet, near Lisieux in Normandy, 
how to act the part; her deliverance from the 
supposed power of the infernal spirit, was mag-' 
nified into a species of miracle. The shrine, 
before which this spiritual interposition was' 
performed, became so famous, as to draw to 

< Confer, de S«iicy> p. x8o> i8x. 
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t H A F. it AA incredible number of voUriee, devotees, 
VI. end pilgrims, from every pert of France. It 
** herdly credible that in tile short apace of 
>rS9. three years, near eighty houses, and. fifty inns, 
for the reception and entertainment of those 
pious strangers, were constructed at Bellouet 
When we consider the pecuniary advantages, 
which must have resulted from the concourse 
of such guests, we shall no longer wonder at 
the frequency and repetition of tiie imposture.* 

It Was generally supposed in the sixteenth 
century, that invisible Icings or demons some, 
times practising upon human weakness, as. 
sumed the shape of men and women; and under 
that Ibrm, might have the most intimate and 
criminal communication with persons of eitiiec 
■sex* Fancy and terror amused themselves by 
decorating or personifying tiie creatures, which 
they had originally invented The iSuccwbiM, 
and the /ncuhta, were not only bdieved te ] 
exist by the vulgar: men of the detest learn¬ 
ing, and of the most active talents, equally 
ThciDcti- regarded them as real. ** The Incubus,” says 
Ambrose Far6, are demons who transfonn 
** themselves into the shape of men, and cq- 
ana Succu- ** habit with sorceresses. The Succubus, 

** are demons, who in like manner assume the 
** appearance of women He cites, or re¬ 
lates examples of the fact, though in another 
place, he seems only to consider them as a 
species of the night-mare His understanding, 

, ^ Confess, de Sancye p. x7X9 x 7X1 ind p# 180. 

* CBuvret de Piu^ p,6y»% ^ Ibid. p^SySt 676. 
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and his prejudices, which were evidently at chap. 
variance, left him under a degree of uncer> , ^ 

tainty and indecision on the point. isia-z 

The nuptial couch was in like manner be- -^ *•*??* 
lieved to be invaded by supernatural agents, or 
rendered sterile by the operation of sorcery and 
magic. Numerous instances of this opinion 
might be produced, if the nature of the subject 
did not render it improper, and unbecoming 
the decency of history. Par6 not only admits 
and maintains the existence of such charms , 
or spells, as would debilitate, or incapacitate 
for the functions of marriage; but he declaims 
against them and their authors, in the most 
strenuous terms. He declares the peisons 
capable of having recourse to such di^lical 
arts, in order to frustate the purposes of wed¬ 
lock, enemies of God and man. Overborne by 
the universality of the belief, and deceived by 
some ^(juivocal, or doubtful examples, he did 
not permit himself to examine whether they 
might not eitlier be wholly fictitious, or merely 
the natural result of physical causes. Mom- 
taigne is far more philosophical in bis opinions 
on the subject, though certainly at the expepcp 
of decency.* 

Familiar spirits obtained equal belief not 
only among the multitude, but with persons of 
every description *. Catherine Medicis con¬ 
sulted Simeoni, an astrologer, on tlie choice of 


* (Euxim de Pare, p. 676* Mootaignei Essays chap, sou p. lao* 
-136. 

* Brant. yoLu. Cap. Fran, p.jay. 
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CHAP, a happy and auspicious day for Charles the 
^ Ninth’s inauguration Papyre Masson assures 
U 8 , that Nostradamus having drawn his Horos* 
cope, predicted that his reign would prove san- 
3 ^!^ guinary and unfortunate ^ But, that authorj 
of Nofti*. though entitled to respect on many points which 
he discusses or examines, w’as not exempt from 
the credulity characteristic of the age. He 
flourished under the two last princes of Valois, 
as well as under Henry the Fourth, whom 
survived ■, dying in 1611, soon after the accession 
of Louis the Thirteenth. His “ Annals of 
** France,” composed in Latin, though they 
do not place him on a level with De Thou, 
or with Mezeray; yet contain mdny interesting 
and curious facts relative to the French mo¬ 
narchy, not to be found in either of those 
historians. Nor ought we to be surprized that 
Papyre Masson should have been impressed 
with a belief in the predictions of Michael 
of Salon, when we reflect that neither Solly, 
nor De Thou, men of such superior under¬ 
standings, could resist the impression made by 
similar pretenders to occult science. In the four 
lines composed by Nostradamus, which were 
considered as prophetic, or descriptive of Henry ■ 
the Second’s death in a tournament by the 
lance of Montgomery } it is impossible however 
to discover any thing, except a vague and fan¬ 
ciful allusion to a combat between two lions, in 
which one of them loses his eyes. But as the 


^ Trad, de I’Hop. vol. ii. Recherche*, p. loa. 
^ Le Lab. tur Cast. yol. Hi.' p. 21. 
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imagination of bis contemporaries was struck 
with the audden and deplorable Catastrophe of 
that monarch, which became the signal and 
aera of the calamities of France; they eagerly 
seized on any casual resemblance, or imaginary 
similari^ between the verses of Nostradamus, 
and the fate of the French Prince Ronsard, 
though he doubts of the source from which 
Nostradamus derived his prophetic powers, and 
leaves it undetermined whether the Deity, or 
the demon, inspired him in his predictions; yet 
professes his perfect conviction of the super¬ 
natural assistance extended to that impostor. ‘ 
Margaret of Valois, like her mother Cathe¬ 
rine, was immersed not only in dissolute plea¬ 
sures, but in magical pursuits and studies. 
.She is described by a lady of her own house¬ 
hold, in 1573, as Canidia is represented in 
Horace, surrounded wiih spells and incanta¬ 
tions, invoking the aid of supernatural beings. 
A spy, who was placed by Charles the Ninth, 
about his sister, writes to him; ** The Queen 
** of Navarre has been three days shut up, with 
«* only three of her women. One of them 
“ holds the two-edged sword; another, the 
paste; and a third, the iron. She is con- 
stantly in water, and burning incense like a 
“ sorceress ^ The Princess was only twenty 
years old at tlie time; but such were the occu¬ 
pations of the human mind in that age. 
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^ Biograph. Diet. art. « Nostradamus,^^ voLiz. p. 53J. 
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Sully himself, whom we are accustoikted to 
consider as a model of loyalty and principfe, 
yet owns that he founded his inviolable adber- 
ehce to the King of Navarre, amon^ other 
reasons, upon the positive assurances of It 
Brosse, his own preceptor, who early revealed 
to him, that the destinies had decreed the efe- 
vatioh of that prince to the throng of France. 
Nay, La Brosse had by his art ascertained, that 
as Henry and Sully ^ere both bom on sL Lu¬ 
cia’s day, they would remain inseparaUy at¬ 
tached to each other, during their whole lives. 
Sully made ho Secret of so pleasing a piece rd 
intelligence, to his master; who on bis part, 
owned to Sully, that an astrologer having cal¬ 
culated the nativity of the Huke of Aleason^ 
had, not without e!xtreme reluctance, denounc¬ 
ed to that prince, a premature and inglorious 
end; acquainting him at the same time, that 
the crown of France tvas reserved by fate for 
the King ofNavarre. Sully lays the scene ofthis I 
conversation as early as 15R0, at a time when 
the events foretold, could only be considered 
at mo^t as probable*. It is certain that a ge- j 
neral opinion prevailed throughout France, 
during the reign of Henry the Third, that the , 
sceptre would pass into the family of Ven- 
dome, or Bourbon*. This expectation was 
founded on more solid foundations, however, 
than Horoscopes and nativities. The debauch, 
eries of Henry the Third, and of bis brother 

s Slillr,T0l.i. p.3i_33. 

^ CliroB* Noyen. toL i. p. 242. 
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Francis, Dake of Alenson, \rho was not nar- c H A P. 
ried j the virtue, together with the sterility of , 
I.oui8a, wife to the former prince; the pre> 
ceding decease of Francis the Second, and of ffh' 
Charles the Ninth, who both died without male 
issue; contrasted with the heroic, or amiable 
qualities of the young King of Navarre; — all 
these circumstances when combined, operated 
Forcibly on the minds of the nation, and at* 
tracted their attention towards the great event 
which took place in 1589, by the assassination . 
of Henry the Third. 

It forms a singular coincidence of events, 
which seems neither to have struck De Tboo, 
nor Meserai, nor Henault, nor Voltaire; that 
the direct Capetian line, and the collateral M 
Valois branch, both expired in the persons of 
three brothers, who successively ascendiDg the 
French throne, all died without male issue. 

Louis the Tenth, Philip le Long, and Charles 
le Bel, the three sons of Philip le Bel, after 
reigning each a short time, made way for Philip 
of Valois, in the fourteenth century: precisely 
as Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, and 
Henry the Third, the three sons of Henry the 
Second, preceded Henry of Bourboo, two hun¬ 
dred and sixty years afterwards. This similarity 
constitutes a curious historical fact. 

The tranaasutatioo of luetals, and the die- 
covery of the philoeopber^s stone, formed an. 
other of the diaracteristic pursuits of that cre¬ 
dulous age. Brantome informs us that Castel- 
nau de Mauvissiere, a French gentleman of 
distinction, defrauded Emanuel Philibert, Duke 
D D 4 of 
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of'Savoy; of above fifty thousand crowns, in tbe 
prosecution o^ this chimerical research ‘. We 
may see the implicit faith lent to the assurances 
of Alchymists and pretenders to occult science, 
in tile depositions of the principal persons con*, 
cerned in the conspiracy of 1574. It a}^>ears 
that Grantrye, who had been the embassador 
of Charles the Ninth to the republic of the 
Grisons, was to have been appointed Supen'o* 
tendant of the finances of the Duke of Alen> 


son, ** because he promised by his art to con> 
*< vert silver into gold,' and by tiiat expedient 
.*♦ to pay the Duke's army.” “ It is true that 
he wisely stipulated, at the same time, for his re¬ 
treat into Switzerland, where he meant to pro- 
Hu oftn. duce the transmutation. Grantrye being exa¬ 
mined before commissioners named for the pur- 
pose, declared that, ** while he was resident 
<* among the Grisons, he had employed himself 
** in distilling and transmuting metals; that be 
** had got possession of the secret, which he 
would not communicate to any one except 
** the King, or those whom his majesty should 
“ please to name.” He added, “ that he 
** could produce a million of crowns, every 
** year; the King only depositing fifty thou- 
sand crowns in silver, in order annually to 
** gain five hundred thousand; and that the 
♦* profit might be drawn out monthly, or even 
** weekly, if it was thought proper ‘.” These 
pretensions, sustained by some interest at court. 


^ Brant. ToLui. Cap* Fran. p. iiu 

k Lc Lab. tor Vol* ii. p. 376. * Ibid.p.36S 
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exempted Grantrye from the fate of his asso* chap. 
dates, who. perished on the scaffold It would . 
be. easy to select many similar proofs .of the 1574— 
belief reposed in preteinders to chymical secrets. 

Pilgrimages formed a religious or supersti* 
tious observance, in the highest vogue under 
Henry the Third; who, as well as the Queen his 
wife, had recourse to them, with a view of ob< 
taining issue. In 1579, he made a journey of 
this nature, to the shrine of tke Virgin at Char¬ 
tres, which had attained an extraordinary repu¬ 
tation for adducing aid in cases of sterility. In sUru of 
order to assist the effect of .his prayers, he 
there received likewise two shirts, denominated 
from .their supposed virtues, ** Chemises de 
“ notre Dame,” which he carried back to Paris, 
for the use of the Queen and himself. . They 
were commonly esteemed to be infallible recipes 
against barrenness ". As they proved however 
of no effect in this case, the King, after making 
vows to various saints, with a view of invoking 
their aid or intercession; in November 1582, 
had recourse to ** our Lady of Li^sse” in Cham¬ 
pagne, who was supposed to preside over, and 
to shed her benediction in an especial degree, 
upon the nuptial couch. . Abandoning for this 
object his royal duties, he repaired thither as a 
pilgrim°. Louisa of Vaudemont still continuing Remedies 
nevertheless without issue, their majesties twice for iteri- 
in the following year renewed their suit to the 
Virgin, at Chartres. Supplications alone having 

"» De ThoU) volovil. p.54. « L’Etoile^ p.3i. 

^ Busbeq. Letters tbe 5th aod 9th. 
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been found inefiectua], they next tried the ibree 
of presents, on her. An image of silver giit, 
representing the Virgin herself, and weighing, 
a hundred Marks, was (^red by them at her 
^ine". They continued nine days in devo¬ 
tion ; repeating the experiment some months 
afterwards, when they presented a lamp of silver 
weighing forty Marks, together with lands to the 
amount of above twenty pounds Sterling annual 
rent, for the purpose of keeping it lighted day 
and night As the Virgin persisted to reject 
the royal supplications, we hod the Kii^ in 
1584, going with forty-seven companions, all 
on foot, dressed in the hjdrit of penitents, first 
to Chartres, and afterwards to Clery, another 
celebrated shrine in the vicinity of Orleans .'' 

By a profanation which strongly characterizes 
the manners of that dissolute age, religion was 
made a vehicle for coquetry; and reUcs were 
worn by ladies, in order to counteract tlie ra¬ 
vages 'time, or to renovate the ectractioBS of 
beauty. It is not without astonishment, that we 
can reflect on the use to which some of them 
were applied. D’Aubig»6 awures us, that the 
maids of honor belonging to Catherine of Medi- 
dSf expressed the utmost anxiety to redeem 
from the sacrilegious hands of the Count de la 
Rocheibucault, a Hugooot, the girdle of St. Ca¬ 
therine of Sienna. This female decoration was 
kept, at Tours, from whence the Protestants car¬ 
ried it off during theoivil wars, under Charles the 


I* Mem. pour «er. a I’Hkt. de Fra. 

4 Ibid. p. 144. 'Ibid. p.i7j. 
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Ninth. Its virtue, which was of a singular, as c it A P. 
well as precious kind, far suqiassing any of the 
empyiical remedies so coiumon in the piresent '"^574^ 
time, might well justify the maids of honor in i;S9. 
Catherine’s court. Those persons who used it, 
fondly bdieved that it could restore to the most 
beautiful part of the fmnale form, its original 
^aaness and loveliness, when lost by the efiects 
of age or disease'. The Cestus of the Queen 
of Love, so famous in Greek antiquity, de¬ 
scribed by Homer, was not more powerful in its 
supposed efibcts. 

I Despairing of effectual relief from any appli¬ 
cation of his own to the Virgin, Henry had re¬ 
course in 1582, to the sovereign pontiff and 
demanded the publication of a Jubilee, in order jufiices. 
to procure him offipring. Gregory the Thir¬ 
teenth, who, as we may see in the letters and 
dispatches of De Foix, the French embassador, 
proved frequently very inflexible on ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, or pecoiriaiy matters; expressed the utmost 
readiness to oblige the French monarch on this 
pmnt. He even offered voluntarily, to join his 
own prayers and supplications, - to those of the 
King and the nation. With the intention of 
rendering them more efficient, the third week 
in Lent was selected, as a season peculiarly 
fitted for pious mortification; and the BuU pro¬ 
mulgated for the purpose, enjoined every sub¬ 
ject of France to unite in fervent addresses to 
HeavenIn 1588, at the convocation of the H«»agoe 
States General, .the Archbishop of Bourges, as 

* Coofm. de Sancy^ p. 

* Lettrei de Foix> and %sZt leltre at. 

pre- 
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CHAP, president of the clergy, observed in his • ha. 

. rangue to the three orders, that “ they ought all 
XSJ4-. to implore of the Divine goodness to with- 
*589" draw from the royal house, the opinobriuin 
•r^r^ “ of barrenness; to cast a favorable look upon 
** the person of the Queen, as he had fornaerly 
** done upon Anne, the mother of Samuel; 

and to grant the King a numerous posteri^ 
**. to inherit his dominions".” It would seem 
that the shirts of our Lady” were appre¬ 
hended to diffuse a protecting, as well as -.a 
generative virtue, over their wearers: for Bran- 
^ tome gravely discusses, whether a champion 
going to engage in a ^idicial combat, might; or 
Efficacy of might not be allowed to wear one of them. He 
cbarn^ treats them as a species of charm, or pious 
magic i and he condudes by declaring^ that if* 
one of the combatants be permitted to avail 
himself of tireir assistance, the advantage should 

• be rendered common to both champions*. So 
little progress bad the human mind made on 
many points, at the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, even among men of liberali^, rank, and 
education. 

impcdi. We may naturally suppose, that during a 

• period so agitated by every calamity of civil 
and of religious dissension, the intercourse 
from one part of the kingdom to another, must 
have been difficult, perilous, and interrupted. 
Posts, and post-horses, were indeed established 
throughout France; but the impediments to 

“ Dc Thoti> to!, X, p, 396. 

* Branti Let Due]% p. 90. 

travel- 
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travelling remained nevertheless'very consider* chap. 
able. All communication with foreign coun- , . 

tries, was frequently stopped by order of govern- ,574— 
ment, in time of profound peace j nor were even 
letters and couriers allowed to- pass, or secure 
from arrest and inspection Henry the Second pg^ 
appointed Brusquet, his buffoon, post-master of Their esta- 
-Paris, which was evidently a very lucrative '•****“^** 
employment. Brantome informs us, that he 
kept commonly hear a hundred horses standing 
ready for use, in the stables. It appears like¬ 
wise, that the price paid by foreigners for them, 
was one-fifth part higher, than the sum given 
by native Frenchmen *. No assertions, how¬ 
ever positive, can ever persuade us, that the. in¬ 
telligence of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
was carried from Paris to Madrid, in three days 
and three nights. Yet Brantome, a contempo¬ 
rary, declares it in terms the most precise, arid 
relates every circumstance attending the recep¬ 
tion of the news by Philip the Second *. The DifScuity 
-western and southern provinces of France, in 
which lay the principal strength of the Hugo- part of 
nots; and where, of consequence, even during F«»ceto 
the intervals of civil war, the inhabitants re- 
mained always on the alert; were in fact hardly 
to be passed by any traveller, without an es¬ 
cort. Epernon, who was sent from Bourdeaux, 
with dispatches to Henry the Third at Blois, 
in 1576^ with difficulty found means to pene- 

y Buibeq. Letter 8 and letter 15* 

’ Brant* voLiL Cap. Etran. p. 189* 

* Ibid* vol* iii. Cap. Fran* p. 169. 

trate 
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c H A F. tnte through the intermediate country, iritich 
. ^ . owned neithm* sovereign, nor laws, nor police \ 
3S74--> D’Aubigne, when he was dispatched by dte 
ir<9* King of Navarre, to the same prince, in 1584^ 
during a period of nominal tranquillity; y^ 
felt so much apprehension of being attacked 
or plundered on the road, that he did not veo* 
ture to carr}' with him his master’s commission. 
Having caus^ it to be copied, he took only 
the duplicate, leaving the original in his own 
house. ‘ 


Bandittis 
and oat* 

laws. 


Their 

numbers. 


The frontiers were invested by troops of 
outlaws and Banditti, whom persecution. had 
driven to seek subsistence among the moun¬ 
tains or defiles of Savoy and .Germany. It was 
unsafe even for embassadors, or men of the 
highest quality!^ to venture beyond the limits of 
France, unless protected by an armed force. 
In 1575, Pibrac being on his embassy to Po¬ 
land, from Henry the Third, was beset by a 
band of robbers, near Montbeliiard, on the 
borders of Germany. His equipage was plun¬ 
dered^ two of his attendants were murdered, 
and he narrowly escaped with his life ■*. Henry, 
Prince of Conde, some years afterwards, re¬ 
turning from Geneva into Dauphin#, was in 
like manner stopped and pillaged by ruffians, 
who, ignorant of his rank, did not detain his 
person*. It is notwithstanding certain, that 
the northern and eastern provinces of the 
kingdom enjoyed at intervals, a comparative 


^ Vie d’Eperaont foI. 1 . p. %$* ^ Dc Thoosvol. viL p. 176. 

^ Memoiret D’Aub. p, 98. * Mczerai, voL ix. p. 428 

serenity; 
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serenity) and that travelling was not only chap. 
secure, but commodious, in those districts; . ^ 

AVe may see with what safety, and even con- 1574— 
venience, Montaigne travelled in 1580, through 
Champagne, from La Fere in Picardy, to Plom- traveling 
bieres in Lorrain } as well as in the following in some 
year, from Lyons, across all the interior pro- 
vinces, to his castle or seat on the river-Dor- 
dogne, in Perigord. He seems to have neither 
suffered hardship, nor apprehended danger; 
though it is evident that his attendants were 
few, and only such as every man of condition 
would carry with him on a journey ^ It would inn?, and 
probably have been difficult, even before the late 
Revolution in 1789; and it would assuredly be 
still more difficult at present, to discover at Cha¬ 
lons on the Marne, so good an tnn as Mon¬ 
taigne found in that town, above two centuries 
earlier, in 1 580. “ We lodged,” says he, ** at 
** the Crown, which is a handsome house, and , 

“ they serve in silver plate: the greater part 
«« of the beds and coverlids are of silk This 
description, together with some others, may 
tend to make us doubt, whether in the parts of 
France where civil war had not banished the 
arts and comforts of life; accommodations, and 
places of reception for travellers, were greatly 
inferior to those found in the present age. 
Montmgne appears to have performed the 
journey on his own horses, and to have been 
accompanied or followed by mules for his 
servants and baggage. ^ 

^ Montaigne, Voysigeh tcL u p. 1—23; and voL til. p, 452—460. 

f Ibid. voL L p. Z 2 « ^ Ibid. p. 3. 

Among 
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CHAP. Among the disorders frequent during the 
. period under our review, whose ravages proved 
peculiarly destructive, must be reckoned the 
i5<9* plague. That scourge of the human race seem- 
ed to have succeeded to the leprosy, which 

pen* * •' 

The the Cruzaders had brought to Europe from the 
*''**“* coasts of Syria, as early as the twelfth century. 
It is clear, that France was scarcely ever alto¬ 
gether free from pestilential diseases; some¬ 
times lurking in the provinces, among the poor 
inhabitants of obscure towns; at other times 
laying waste the capital, and extending their 
fatal effects over the whole kingdom. England, 
though from its insular position, less liable to 
similar visitotions, yet suffered frequently by 
Want of them. No wise and vigilant precautions, such 
police, and jjg ^re adopted by modern states, were taken to 
C*' prevent its entrance, or to arrest its pr^ess in 
either country. The insalubrity of cities, the 
want of air, cleanliness, and police, contributed 
to nourish or perpetuate it, among the inferior 
orders of people. To that class were usually 
confined its principal attacks, though it some¬ 
times entered the houses of the great, and in¬ 
vaded the palaces of kings. In 1562, thirty 
Number* thousand persons were carried off by the 
carried ofT plague, in the city of Orleans alone nor shall 
we wonder at so vast a mortality, when We con¬ 
sider that the infected were heaped together in 
rooms, where they communicated the malady 
to each other. IFAubignfe says that at Or- 

^ D’Aub. Memdresy p* xx* 

leans. 
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leans, the surgeon, and four other persons of c h a b. 
the family, died in the chamber where he him- ■ ^ 1 . j 
self lay at the point of death, of the same con- 1574— 
tagious disease ^ The plague of 1580, was the 
most memorable and destructive which took 
place under Henry the Third. We may see in 
De Thou, all the symptoms by which it was 
preceded and accompanied. In the beginning Hoepbg 
of June, a distemper manifested itself at Paris, 
which he denominates ** La Coqueluche,” or 
the hooping cough; but which^ if we may 
judge from his description, was far more se¬ 
rious than the disorder so termed in the psesent 
age. • It shewed itself,” says be, ** by an De«rip- 
** aching at the extremity of the back-bone j 
** by a shivering, followed with heaviness in 
the head; and by weakness in all the limbs, 

** joined with a violent pain in the breast. If 
<< such as yrere affected with it, were not cured 
** by the fourth or fifth day, the malady dege- 
** nerated into fever, which almost always cac- 
«« ried off the patient. Those who neglected 
the disorder, did well: on the contrary, such 
as were either bled or purged, generally 
died'.” Henry the Third himself, the Duke 
of Guise, and many of the first nobility, were 
attacked with this distemper, which was imme¬ 
diately followed by the plague. “ 

** There never,” says' De Thou, ** was seen Pbgue of 
“ a finer autumn, nor a greater abundance of « 

^ Fans. Its 


^ D’Aub. Blmoiress p. xi. 

* De TIioiib vUL p. 40X and 40a. 

Mdpu pear firr- a I’Hist* de Fnu p. 1x7. . 
YOL, IV. ® E 


riT^ges. 

\ 
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CRAY.'** every sort of fruit; iosomach that the coo* 
^ « tagion was believed to proceed, rather fro* 

TJ 7 +— “ the influence of the stars, than from a cor* 
158^ «« ruption of the air —** The plague carried 

** off in about six months, forty thousand pe^- 
sons, of whom the greater number consisted 
** of tbe lowest of the people. It rendered 
** Paris almost desert; and the houses of the 
** rich, whom fear had induced to fly from the 
** caj»ital, were in great danger of being [d* 
** laged by robbers, who during the nighu 
« armed themselves, infested tbe streets, and 
. «< committed disorders with impunity. All the 
** vigilance of the Provost of the merchants, 
** aided by tbe magistrates, was scarcely effeo- 
** tual to repress their outrages V’ Tbe King, 
after first retiriog to the village of Stiliaur, 
only a league from the mCtropoWs, withdrew 
precipitately to Blots, in order to secure him* 
sdf from infection. In this crisis, the intre* 
pid and magnanimous conduct of Christophs 
dentDe ’De Thou, first President of the parliai^at 
of Paris, father to the celebrated historian just 
cited, eminently conduced to preserve that city 
from complete anarchy, as well as desolation. 
Though, as he liad arrived at a very advaaoed 
period of life, he was accustomed annually to 
repair to his country-house during the auitumnsl 
season; he refused to coneult either his own 
safety, ease, or gratification, at the e^pence of 
his public duty. He even appeared every day 

® De TlNNir tol, viii, p. 401 and 40a* 

® IbkL pMOo* (Eimvsde F^u^psjdS. 

in 
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•in his coach, in the streets, from a 4esire of c -h A F > 
convincii^ the people how much he despised , ^ 

•the danger, and in order to animate them by 1574^ 
his example. We must own, that such a cha- * 5 ^ 9 - ■ 
sracter would have graced the Consular ages .of 
Rome. The pattern exhibited by De Thou in 
•1580, was imitated, and-even exceeded in lysp, 
at Marseilles, by the (Disbop of that city, during 
the plague. 

Precautions and exertions for diminishing Exerdon* 
the violence of the cbntagion, seem to have 
been made in -1580, by the magistrates of Paris. pragicM. 
An officer, entitled from his functions the Pco> 
vost of health, was created, who caused <the sick 
•to be transported to hospitals, wherever they 
appeared to suffer under -the inability of pro¬ 
curing proper assistance in tlmir own houses. 

Tents being pitched without the walls, for thek 
•reception, a contribution towards supporting 
-these extraordinary expenoes, was raised upon 
•the inhabitants’’. Midvedy, mathematical in¬ 
structor >to the King, who possessed an equal 
.^owledge of niedicine,’'undeitook to attend the 
.diseased ;tbut it does npt seem to have been ac- 
.companied with any emipent success. The pes- 
itilence raged during six months, diminishing DUiohitiaa 
.with die approach of winter. It is not unworthy of 
of remark, •that so awiul a visitation of Provi- duced^ 
dence, ffir from amending, rather augmented't. 
the depravity of manpers among the people. 

Such .became the solitude and depopulation of 

Mem.poiirier. aFlift«deFnu p.ix$. 

EEC the 
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CHAP, the capital, that the tradesmen not only play^ 
^ . at bowls upon the bridge of ** Notre Dame,” 

tsr4— ■ and in the great hall of the ** Palais,” where the 
tst 9 ’ courts of law were accustomed to be held; but, 
games of chance, and tables for play, were esta¬ 
blished in the open streets \ A circumstance 
precisely similar is related by Boccace, relative 
to the effect of the destructive pestilence which 
ravaged Italy in 1348, upon the manners of the 
FlorentinesAlmost all the towns and villages 
in the vicinity of Paris, caught the infection. 
At the city of Laon in Picardy, it was so vio¬ 
lent, as to carry off six thousand persons.' 

Notwithstanding these destructive ravages, 
so little had the malignity of the distemper 
ceased, or so inattentive were the magistrates 
to effect its total extinction, that we find it re- 
appearing in the capital and in the provinces, 
during the greater part of the years 1583, and 
1584. One of the ladies of the Queen’s house¬ 
hold having been seized with it, and carried off 
suddenly at Blois, the court fled to St.Geiv 
main \ We may see in the Memoirs of Sully, 
giTcaofit what havoc was made by the plague in that age, 
and arhat terror it inspiredIn 1587, having 
obtained permission to visit his wife, who had 
remained at Rosny, be learnt on his arrivai, 
that the greater -part of the inhabitants of the 
town were already dead of the plague; and 

^ Mem« pour aer. a I’HisU de Fnu p. 1x9. Chroiu Nov. vol^i. 
p. 67. ^ Decamerous vol. i. p. iv. IVefiu^e. 

* De Thouy vol. viSi, p. 400. Lettert de Foix> p. 46* 

^ Buabeq. Lcttm ao. aa. a;* and 4^. 

* SuUyi YoU L p. 34* 

- that 
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, that in the castle where she resided, two of her chap. 
I women, together with three of her domestics, . . 

I had been carried off by the same malady. Such i574~ 

I was the violence of the contagion, that finding *^* 9 - 
. herself reduced to quit the castle, she remained 
I two days and two nights in the adjoining forest, 
seated in her coach, as no person would open 
their house foj: her reception. ** 1 found her 
lodged,” says he, ** in a castle named Huets, 
lent her by my aunt, Madame de Campag> 

** nac, with no other attendants, than one 
** young lady, a maid>servant, a coachman, and 
** a lacquey. When I arrived, she repeatedly 
** refused to open the gates $ imploring me from 
** a window, with her bands clasped, and teare 
•** in her eyes, not to approach her for at least 
** a month.” Sully’s affection and impatience 
having nevertheless surmounted his terrors, in> 
duced him to enter the castle. * 

It is difficult for imagination to conceive • 
a picture more terrible or affecting, than that 
drawn by Par 4 , of the plague, in bis medical 
works. Thucydides, in his description of the 
pestilential disease, which ravaged Athens dur^ 
ing,the Peloponnesian war, does not excite 
more emotion. Par^, who had been converr 
sant with the plague, and present at its ra*tkmofit 
vages, throughout the course of a long life;**^^*^ 
describes its operation on the human mind, 
on society, and on the afiections of the heart, 
in the most glowing, as well as awful colors. 

All the charities, ties, and connexions of man, 

* Sull7) toL L p. 53 and ‘54. 

BE 3 seemed 
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CHAP, wem'^d to disappear or eitinguiah btefore' it. 
Far from extending aid to persons attacked by 
its mali^ndnt symptoms, they were matantty 
i 599 > idnradoned, or driven out to peri^, their 
own nearest relatives. The terror of receiving^ 
the infection, snrmfounting every other emotion^ 
steeled to pity the most henetoient or genm'otm 
dispositions. Populous cities became suddenly 
desart; and every habitation was shot, or 
quitted by its owners. Bands of desperate ma- 
le^Ktors or robbers, availing themselves of the 
' general consternation, entered the houses of the 
dying, plundered their effects, and even acce¬ 
lerated their end, by strangling them in their 
bed8\ Boeeacio, in his ** Decameron,** de- 
pictores in similar colours, the moral eflects df 
the ph^ne by which Florence' was desolated to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century. It 
would seem incredible, if we did not know the 
fact from the same incontestable authority, that 
these wretches even endeavoured to spread the 
pestilential and maKgoant influences of the dis¬ 
temper ; by besmearing the doors and window- 
shutters of those bouses where the infection 
had not hitherto penetrated, with the virulent 
and infectious matter taken from the bodies of 
persons already dead of the plague. The pre¬ 
sence of Charles the Ninth himself^ accompanied 
by his mother Catherine and the Court, did not 
restrain or prevent these flagitious enormities 
being practi^ in 1565, at Lyons *. No spiritual 

r CBune* de Par6, p.567, 568. * Ibid. p.536> and p.570. 

' ' assist- 
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assistance could be procured for the sick; but, c u A b. 
in the houses the opulent, a surgeon being . ^ 

usually shut up with the family, was compelled 1574_ 

to administer help, while any persons remmned 
alive*. The calami^ attaint to its utmost thoMin- 
point of horror and destruction, by the iocapa* 
city of burying the dead, whose bodies remain* 
ing in a state of putre&ctioa, spread the infec* 
tion to the survivors. Even the physicians 
“ themselves were pursued/* says Pare, “ when 
** they appeared in the streets, by the inhabit* 
ants, who attempted to murtisr them with 
*< stones, like mad dogs; exclaiming, that they 
** ought only to come out by night, lest they 
** should communicate the disease to such as 
** had hitherto escaped its malignity. “ 

The practice, common during a great part 
of the sixteenth century, of leaving unin* 
terred the corpses of those persons who fell in 
battles, contributed in no small degree to 
spread, and to produce the most pestilenti^ 
maladies. We cannot read without amaaeroent Cutum of 
and disgust, the recital made us by Pai 4 , of 
the spectacle which the field of St. ^intin ex* boned, 
hibited, some few days after that celebrated en* 
gagement in the summer of 1557. ** Several 
** gentlemen,** says be, ** who were sent to 
*« endeavour to find the body of Monsieur de 
** B<Ms*Dauphin, who had been killed in the 
** late action, requested me to accompany them. 

** Tbeir search {woved unsuccessful, the putre* 

* CBuvrei dePar^ P^iTo* ^ Ibid, p.568. 

. EE 4 “ fac* 
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** filcUon which had universally taken place, 
** having so disfigured the corpses, as to renda 
** them no longer recognizable. We saw die 
« earth covered with human bodies, for more 
** than half a league round us; and our stay 
** was short, on account of the cadaveroos 
** stench, issuing from such a multitude of men 
** and horses. Our arrival disturbed the flies, 
** which were settled on them: they were of a 
** nmnstrous size, with green and blue ba<dcs. 
** When they rose into the air, such were th^ 
** numbers, as to darken the sun; and they 
«< buzzed in a marvellous manner. I believe, 

** that they were sufficient to produce the 
** plague, in the place where they settled.** ® 

If the ravages of the plague were in a great 
degree limited to the inferior orders of society, 
there existed another distemper frequent in 
that age, whose attacks proved hardly leas 
fatal, and which seemed to be directed against 
sovereigns, in common with the meanest of 
their subjects. It is remarkable that Pare, who 
has written on the nature, symptoms, and cure 
of this scourge Cf the human race; whose au> 
thority must be regarded as superior to any 
other medical writer of the period, does not 
seem to consider it as having been imported 
iix>m America. On the contrary, be ss^s that 
it was denominated by the Romans, *< Puden* 

** dagraand in another place he nsserts, 
that it resembled in many of its symptoms, the 


® CEuvret de Par6, p. 795., 
12 
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disease called ^ Mentag^a,** with which the crap. 

> Roman empire was afflicted under Tiberius’s . . 

' reign The recital given by Par6, of the 1574— 

> effects produced from its attacks on the body, 

> cannot be perused without horror. Yet he 
t admits in the most pointed terms, that at the 
^' time when he wrote, under Charles the Ninth 
] and Henry the Third, it had become very consi* 

I def ably diminished in violence. The disorder 
1 ** of the present time, is much less cruel, and 
I ** easier of cure, than it was at its first com* 
t mencemeot, in time past; for it evidently 

** becomes mitigated from day to day. Astro* 

** logers attribute this fact to the influences of 
“ the sky.’’ — “ Physicians rather chuse to 
** refer it to the invention of a number of ex* 

** cellent remedies, which men of talents have 
** diligently sought, in order to oppose so cruel 
“ an evil.” * 

Four different modes of treating the dis* Ra>Mdi«k 
temper, were known and practised, when Par6 
composed his works between 1570 and 1585. 

** The first,” says he, ** is the decoction of gum* 

** guaiacum; the second, by unctions; the 
** third, by mercury; the fourth, by perfumes 
^ But be repeatedly and. decidedly maintains, that 
the only specific and sovereign remedy, is 
^ mercury. He denominates it Uie true anti* 
dote, comparing it to a ferret, which chases 
and expels the malady, however concealed or 
inveterate in the habit. * 

i 

* (B^mt d* P)u^ p.444, andp.446. * Ibid. p. 446. 

’ lUd. p.447< • IWd. p.444, and p.449> P55i* 

The 
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CHAP. The disease which Colmnbus or his fbUowen 
^ are accused of having brought from Nev 
World, was not felt among any of the n^d 
ts 99 - houses of Europe, in so severe a nuumer as is 
the Qq^ ^ most accomplished, as weB ' 

as superior Princes the sixteenth ceehny, 
Francis the first, expired in the vigor of Ua 
tige and talents, firon its incurable effects, it 
Be^ the was HI vaio that Henry the Third addressed his 
prayers to the Virgin, or obtained Jubilees fras 
sovereign pontifi. He had met with an aeo- 
dent, amidst the splendor of his reception at 
Venice in 1574, which probably incapacitated 
him for perpetuating the family of Valots^ 
Duke of His brother, the Duke of Alenson, youngest of 
1)10 fmir SOBS of Henry the Second, and Ja^ 
descendant of so many monaiviiA erea, if 
possible, more unfortunate. Hh face, diShguTed 
and hideous, exposed him to universal pity or 
derision j his premature death having been pro* 
bably caused by the same complaint, whidi 
abridged the life and reign of bis graadfiu 
ther'. After the lapse of new a century since 
the introduction of that disease, we may judge 
how malignant it was still esteenacd, and bov 
httle progress had been made in its exto’- 
pation or cure, by perusing the r^latioBS et* , 
tablished as late as 1581, at the public bafoi 
of Plombieres in Lorrain. All women of plea* 
sore or disorderly conduct, were prohibited bj 

* DanU, P.59S. 

* Butbc^. iMttr 19 . Le Lab. aor Cut. toI. i* p. 901 . 

order 
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order of the Didces of Lorrain, not onty from chap. 
presuming to enter the baths; but from ap- ^ ^ 

proaohing within five hundred paces of them^ 1^74— 
on pain of being whipped at the four corners of 
the town. * 

Intermitting fevers and agues appear to have fiemut. 
been general or continual in camps, among ^ 
armies and soldiers. It would be endless to 
cite examples of the fact; nor can we wonder 
at the frequency or obstinacy of those diseases, 
when we recollect that the only specific for 
those disorders, the bark of Peru, was not im> 
ported into Europe before the reign of Louis 
the ThirteenthIt may excite a smile in the 
present age, to know that the French monarchs 
laid claim to the same supernatural power of 
curing the Scrophula, or king’s evil, so long King^* 
avrogated and exercised by the English Princes, ^ 
down to the last Princess of the Stuart line-in* 
elusive. Hie cure was performed in both coun- 
triesj by touching with the right hand. Pard 
informs us that in 1564, when Charles the Ninth, 
then scarcely fourteen years old, visited Bay. 
onne, l^aniards of condition repaired thither 
to receive the benefit of his touch. He tacitly ^ 
coi^esses or implies at the same time, its in. 
efficacy, when he adds that he afterwards treated 
them according to the principles of art, and 
effected several cures Henry the Third seemi 

^ Voyiges dtt Montiuglieb vtL L p« ji* 

^ Brant, vol. iL Cap. Etrin. p.z8a« Tiad* de TUop* tiol. S. R#- 
thercliefi^ p.io6. 

^ (Sovret de p. 8oo« 

very 
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very judiciously to have decKned exerting' its 
virtue on Epernon his favorite, who in 1584 
was attacked with the disease so immediately 
subjected to his royal master’s power and con- 
troul. The pretension seems, indeed, to have 
excited among men of liberality and educaticm, 
not less ridicule in the sixteenth, than it does 
in the nineteenth century." 

Before we finally dismiss the period under 
our consideration, it may be proper to take a ge- 
peral review of the great characteristic vices and- 
virtues by which it was marked; qualities which 
strongly discriminate it, as a portion of time, 
either fW>m the age of Francis the First which 
preceded it, or from that of Heniy the Fourth 
and Louis the Thirteenth, by which it was follow* 
ed. Unhappily, the list of vices includes many of 
the most deformed, or disgusting features of 
human nature; whereas the virtues may .be 
comprised in a narrow compass. In boUi, we 
trace the genius of the nation as it then ex¬ 
isted ; violent, intemperate, and carrying evea 
its laudable qualities to a censurable mtcess. 
At the head of the vices, may be placed the 
practice of mingling oaths and imprecations in 
ordinary discourse. It is well known that 
Francis the First, however dissolute he might 
he in his pleasures, yet carefully abstained from 
every species of profane language. His com¬ 
mon and peculiar attestation was, ** Foi d’hon- 
nete'homme,” “ on the word of a genUemaq,” 
which he piqued himself on preserving un- 

" Butbeq. Letter, 43. 

sullied^ 
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sullied*; Nor does Henry the Second appear to chap. 
have deviated in this respect, from his father's . . 

example. So different were the habits of fsj4-. 
Charles the Ninth, that all his ordinary conver- 
. sation was mingled with blasphemous and inde> charie* 

- cent oaths. Catherine of Medicis was, herself, 

■ the cause of it, by placing him under the tui¬ 
tion of Marshal Retz, a Florentine, who in¬ 
fused into his pupil the most odious principles, 
and encouraged him in the most vicious habits. 

** He taught the young monarch," says He 
Thou, ** to swear, never to speak the truth, 

♦* and always to disguise his thoughts'*." Can UnwaM- 
we wonder at-the pernicious efiects of such a 
depraved system of education ? The custom of 
profane swearing, which Was become univei'sal, 
excHed so little animadversion, that even chil- 
dren and peasants, as well as gentlemen and 
soldiers, permitted themselves an unbounded 
freedom of imprecation. 

It will scarcely be credited that ** legends of 
oaths," containing every mode and variation of 
blasphemy, were published, as if with a view 
to circulate and facilitate their useWe find 
that the practice excited by its enormity, the 
attention of government. Henry the Third 
himself was exempt from the reproach, if we 
may believe Chiverny, who must have possessed 
means of knowing the fact*: yet Sir Edward 

* Brant. toLL Cap. Fran. p«2i9. 

P Dc ThoU) vd. Yii. p. 740. 

^ La None premier Diacours, p. 6 and 7. Hut. dej demicrt 
Trotiblet de Fra. liv. ii. p. 38. 

' Esprit de la Li^e» note» vol. ii. p. 103. 

* Chiverny, voL i. p. 14^. 

Stafford, 
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CHAP. Staflbrd* in hw famouB ^patch tia Quem £ii. 
, ^ zdbeth, of the 25th of Febraaiy, 15S8, ec- 
JS74-^ pressly repeats the great oaths which the gwy 
!nim?iiiiii during bis discourse In his harangue 

^ttanptsof to the States at Blots, pronounced in the naoo^ 
Aowm- of December of the saoie ^ear, he sbronglj in- 
Ae ti^ed on the necessity of prohibiting biaephe* 
practice, nuos. Under severe penalties; and on thepco- 
priety of pnnisbing without distinotion, aU such 
.persons ;as should be guilty of the practice*. Be 
•was followed by Montbolon, the keeper of Uk 
. seals, in his .^course to the assembly:; who 
warned .Che nobility from provoking mid draw* 
;tng down the divine vengeance, by their execra¬ 
ble custom of swearing on all occanons *. No 
and of the effectual exertiou appears however to have been 
Nm^. reform of so geoend and diagrace- 

ful a vice, which continued to dtaractenze thie 
nation. The King of Navarre, in his declara¬ 
tion from Saumur, dated in April, 1589, warmly 
exhorts the Catholic oler^ to interpose their 
efforts for checking and suppressing it: but 
the admonitions of a Hugonot and an ex- 
.communicated Prince, were not, it must be 
owned, likely to awaken the zeal, or to stimu¬ 
late the fervor of the Romish ecclesiasticB 
We may see in Brantome, what strange and 
eccentric imprecations were common amoi^ 
military men, who generally affected one peon- 
liar to themselves; making use of it as their 

* .Uirdwkk .State Paperty vd« L p. 25X—^164* 

^ Dc Thour yoL x. p. 378. * Ibid. p. 386* 

Cbron. Nor. id.i. p.>i77* 

special 
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Apeoial form of attesting, or assuring any £fict chap* 
‘1 "We find in like manner, that the Norman kings ^ ^ 

r -who reigned in this country, and some of the a574r- 
b -«ar 1 y Angevin princes, swore “ by the splendor 
« of God, by the foot of God,** and similar oaths. 

I Never perhaps, was libertinism.and debauch Lii>«r> 
j; carried to a greater height in modern ages, ^"i**’*. 
s than under Henry the Third. This vice, which 
B had gradually augmented since the accession 

B of Francis the First, attained to an enormous 

f .pitch during the reign of his last descendant, 
j Catherine of Medicis, destitute of sentiments Dj^oiute 
i of virtue, as well as of modesty, and consulting conduct of 

I only interest or ambition in all her steps j did 
not hesitate tliroughout lier whole life, to sa¬ 
crifice the chastity and honor of her female at¬ 
tendants, to the completion of her political 
objects. Every negotiation was facilitated, 
and every treaty was cemented by some vic¬ 
tim, selected from among the numerous and 
brilliant circle of ladies, who attended her 
wherever she moved. It was denominated the 
** Escadron volant*.**—The impudicity of 
** the young women of the court in gene- 

ral,** says a contemporary writer, “ but pecu- 
** liarly, of the attendants of the Queen-mo- 
** ther, is so notorious, that among all the 
** courtiers, not a testimony could be found in 
** their favour *’.** . Mademoiselle de Rouet, a 

* Brant, vol. i. Cap. Fran. p. 104. 

* Efprit de la Liguei vol. ii. p. 165 and j66, and p. 298. Trad, 
de fflopials vol. ii. ReclMBrelietrp*55* 

^ Totciades Ma^sacress p*499 cited in tlie Confetnon de Svkj, 

p. 461. 

maid 
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CHAP. Hittid of honor, who wa? sacrificed to Antbonyy 
Yi. King of Navarre; and who attended him, 
though a married man, even to his last mo- 
1589' ments, as the Duchess of Portsmouth did 
Charles the Second Mademoiselle de Limeutl, 
another young lady of the same class, distin¬ 
guished for her beauty; -who by the express 
' command of Catherine, having permitted' the 
criminal assiduities of Louis, Prince of Cond 4 , 
was brought^ to bed in the Queen-dowager*s 
apartments; together with a long train of 
others, commemorated by Brantome and d'Au- 
bign6, leave no room to doubt of the dissolute 
depravity of the court. An example so per¬ 
nicious, did not fail to produce the worst 
effects on the morals of the capital, and of 
the nation. If we wish to read the descrip¬ 
tion of the Court of France as it existed in 
1572, under Charles the Ninth, we may see 
it exhibited in the strongest language and 
Letter of colors, by the pen of the Queen of Navarre 
Jane d’Ai- herself, Jane d'Albret, in a letter addressed to 
her son, the Prince of Beam, who became soon 
afterwards King bn her demise, and finally 
ascended the IVench throne, as Henry the 
Fourth. It is dated from Blois, where the 
court then resided, and merits to be universally 
known. The duplicity, and treachery of the 
young King and his mother Catherine, are 
there exposed without disguise. We trace in 
every line, the apprehensions of a parent for 
her son, whose morals, she justly dreaded, 
might become corrupted by the contact with 
so dissolute a society; from which, not only re- 

lipon. 
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ligion;. but decorum itself was banished. ** It c H a.p, 
is notj” says she, “ the men who solicit the , ^ ^ 

f* women here: the w^men corrupt and solicit 1574— 

** the men.”' *589* 

' Margaret of Valois, Queen of Henry the 
Fourth, realized in. her conduct, every thing* 
related by Suetonius, or by Juvenal,, of the Mes* 
salinas and Faustinas of antiquity. The wives 
of Claudius, or of Marcus Aurelius, prover¬ 
bially infamous, could not exceed her in profli¬ 
gacy. Abandoned from her earliest years to 
the most shameless libertinism', she rendered 
the court of Navarre, as she had -before done 
that of France, a theatre of intrigue; not 
even hesitating to aid her husband's amours, 
by every possible subserviency “. Scarcely had Herproffi- 
she attained her twenty«flrst year, when she 
successfully undertook, in concert with Henry,- choy. 
Duke of Guise, and his uncle the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, to shake the nuptial fidelity of 
Mary of Cleves, Princess of Cond^, who was 
conducted to the Duke of Anjou's bed, by 
Margaret herself'. Even to its latest period, 
her life continued to form a perpetual scene of 
sensuality and violation of decency; in which 
she was imitated by the ladies of that voluptuous 
court, who blended licentiousness even with the 
most pious exercises or acts of devotion. ** The 
Duchesses of Guise and of Nevers,’* say® 
D’Aubign^, ^ had the portraits of their two 

^ L« Lab. sur Cast. vol. L p.869—6oi. 

. <* Vie dc Marg. p.3i4« Vie d’Epemori, yol. i. p.56. 

® ViedeM^. p.I»6. 

voi.. IV. F F ** lovers 
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CHAP.** lover^ RoqaemoDt» and the Baron de FoncI, 
^ ^ . ** painted ae on the cross, in their prayer- 
1574. ** books, and closets. They, in a similar man- 
><>»• ** ner, had the likenesses of their nasUesses 

** drawn under the character, and in the dress of 
** the Virgin.** Sncb a.pro^atira of the most 
sacred mysteries of religion, excites not more 
DepnTed amasement, than it impresses with horror! 

, How loose was the education bestowed on 
young wommi of condition, and how licentious 
were the manners of the age, we aaay see in the 
writings of L*Hopital. ** The first lesson of a 
** mother to her dau^ter,** says that severe 
and virtuous magistrate, ** is to instruct her 
** bow to distribute with -grace, the edifice of 
** her hair; to spoil by art, the lustre of her 
** natural attractions $ to adorn her bead with 
** diamonds, and her bosom with a neddace of* 
** gold. She next carries her to tiM suppers 
** our prelates, so prolonged, and aoliemitious. 
**’ The unfortunate girl is lost at bet return V* 
It is impossible to peruse this descriptimi, with¬ 
out recalling to our minds, the picture drawn 
by Horace of the young women of quality in 
Rome-— 

^ llotiN doceri gtudet lonios 
Matorm viigos ct fingitur art^ 

Jam tunc et inceitot amora 
De tenero meditatur unguL'^ 

It* cActt. Brantome declares in the clearest and least am¬ 
biguous language, that there was hardly a 
young woman, married or single, who on her 
first arrival at court, did not fall into the hands 

* Ihiddeillop. rdUi. J|pitiw»p.iaS. 

of 
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of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and wa* not se* C H A p. 
duced' by his presents. ** Few or none,** says , ^ 
he, ** quitted the court with their honor 
What opinion must we entertain of the cour- 
tiers, when ecclesiastics occupying the highest 
dignities of the Romish church, could dii^lay 
Such profligate examples! 

Henry the Third, not content with exhibiting Encour- 
in bis own conduct, a model of the most de- 
praved, as well as effeminate debauch; endea* See by 
voured by precept and exhortation to encourage ** 
vice, while he rendered ridiculous all pretension 
to female chastity. Efther destitute of inclina. 
tiott or of ability to practise his own profli* 
gate maxims, he delighted in defaming and ex¬ 
posing the weaknesses With which he became 
acquainted. ** Never,** says a contemporary 
writer, did the court our kings, in which 
** formerly the French nobility learnt the exer- 
** cise of virtue, overflow so much with every 
« kind of disorder, luxury, and excess, as 
« under the reign of Henry the Third; pecu- 
« liarly in the years 1586 and 1587. It may 

be said that eveiy thing was then permitted, 

** except to be virtuous \** The energy of the 
concluding expression, is not to be exceeded by 
tlie delineation of the Roman depravity among 
the Senatorial and Patrician classes, {transmitted 
<p us by Tacitus, as it existed under the sceptre 
of Tiberius. Brantome did not hesitate to 
dedicate his work, denomin^ited, “ The Lives Bnatome. 

* Bnnt.Tol. 'n. Oamts Gal. p.4j|. 

F P 2 «» of 
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** of the Women of Gallantry of his own 
** Time/f to the Duke of Aleoson j a produc¬ 
tion, which in licentiousness of sentiment, lan¬ 
guage, and description, may rank with tlie 
worst, of the worst ageIt seems difficult to 
form an' idea of a more abandoned court, than, 
that which he there depictures, and in which he. 
had passed his whole life. ** 1 knew,** says he, 
** a Venetian painter, by name Bernardo, who 
** kept a shop at Paris: he has sworn tome, tiiat 
within the space of a year, he had sold more 
** than fifty sets of Aretino, to ladies, married 
** and unmarried “.** When we reflect who was 
the Aretino here mentioned by Brantome, and 
the work to which he alludes, we may conceive 
some idea of the profligacy of manners under 
the last prince of the house of Valois. 

The city of Arezzo in Tuscany, gave birth to 
two Aretinos. The former, named Leonardo, 
distinguished by his historical and literary ta* 
lents, flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; dying at Florence in 1444, amidst the 
applauses and admiration of his countrymen * 
The second Aretino, Peter, who lived more 
than a hundred years later, attained to a very 
different species of celebrity. Like his contem¬ 
porary Paul Jovius, be found,means of laying 
under contribution, the greatest sovereigns of 
that period: however incredible it may seenq, 
the fact is incontestable, that Charles the 
Fifth and Francis the First, contended for the 
panegyrics of Peter Aretino. They even ap- 


> Biant* vol. i. Damn G«L Dadioation* 
^ Brant. voL L p. 
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peased, or mollified him, by presents and dis* c H.A P. 
tinctions, which did not always prove effectual . . 

in restraining the virulence of his censures dr *574— 

' invectives. Net content, however, with siich 
testimonies to the superiority. ot‘ his genius, he 
converted his abilities to the most abandoned 
purposes, by composing ** Sonnets” for the six¬ 
teen postures or attitudes of the human body, 
engraved by Mark Antonio of Bologna, in 
1525, after the original designs of Julio Ro¬ 
mano, the pupil of RaphaeL No language can 
sufficiently reprobate, or consign to adequate 
execration, these infamous productions of tur- 
pitiide and debauch, calculated to corrupt the hu compo- 
senses and the heart. At the end of near three 
centuries, the postures of Aretino ate become 
proverbial, and perpetuate the infamy of his 
. name $ which receives an augmentation when 
we know that with the same pen which com¬ 
posed the “Sonnets,” he wrote “the Life of the 
Virgin Mary, and of St. Catherine of Sienna.*’ 
Brantoroe, after commemorating the fact re¬ 
lative to Bernardo, the Venetian painter, asserts 
in another place, that women of beauty were 
commonly sent by their husbands, to solicit the 
judges in all causes of moment^ adding that it 
was notorious, how much the decrees pro¬ 
nounced, or sentences issued in the courts of 
criminal and civil law, were affected by the 
compliances of female suitorsLa Noue and 
Le L^mureur confirm in the fullest manner, all 
the assertions of Brantome." 

* Brant. voL i. Damet Gal. p. as4 and »tj, 

*■ La None, p. 14—16. Le Lak rar Cart. Tol.ii. p. loa. 
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CHAP. Ifl the more select, or private pleasures of 
. ^ . that age and court, decency itself was with* 
tsi4— drawn from the society. We find the King 
js*9^ giving an entertainment to his brother, the 
and Duke of Alonsoo, in 1577, at the castle of He8> 
buquetiof (12 les Tours. The company was numerous, 
and all the guests of both sexes were luhfted 
in green; probably as intimating that they had 
banished or suspended the controul of reason. 
It is hardly credible that the ladies who assisted 
at it, were dressed in men's clothes, halfnaked, 
ha^ng their hair loose and floating on their 
backs, as it was then commonly worn by brides. 
Habited in this disorderly attire, they served at 
table, and brought up the dohes. It appears 
that the Queen-mother herself, though then 
near sixty years of‘age, was not ashamed to 
assist, and to preside at so indecent a banquet", 
worthy only <d' Sardanapalus. The amours 
Heniy became the opprobium of mankind, and 
were supposed to be of a nature, which, how¬ 
ever they may plead the sanction of Greek 
or of Roman antiquity, of Anacreon, or of 
Horace, the purity and dignity of history can- 
not mention withwt contamination. His Mi- 
nions subjected him to the contumely and 
abhorrence of his own sofcgects. They were 
young men, whose dress and manners par- 
took more of a ftminine, than of a manly 
beauty. An author of that j^iod, descfftiag 
them as they commonly appeared in 1576, says, 

** that they wore their hair long, fH^ed to a 
^ great degree, and torning up over their little 

* L’Ktdilea p. 41* 
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** velvet bonneto, predsely like women 
Allusions to the appreben^d nature of his 
attachment towards then, were made in all the 
satirical verses or Epigrams of the Ume. 

We find in D’Aubign6, who, though a Hur 
gonot, is a writer of veracity, and who had 
access to the highest information;, that the 
King contracted a marriage with Qadns, and Vk**, 
afterwards with another of hia imnions. The 
contract of this abominable union was even 
signed by Henry, in his own blood; and the 
Marquis D’O, Superintendent of the finances, 
witnessed it in the same manner, having opened 
one of his veins for the purpose. After the 
death of Maugiron, the King lavished marks of 
fondness and affection on his corpse, which are 
not to be reflected on without astonishment, 
nor related without ddbasing the dignity of 
the human species, and staining the English 
language. We repeat, that it is only in the 
effeminate and asonstrous vices of the Syrian 
Heliogabalus, or in those imputed to Tiberius 
while at Caproea, we can find any parallel to the 
conduct of Henry the Third. The turpitudes and toTp*. 
and debaucheries of Caligula, Nero, and Com* 
modus, whatever horror they excite, had in 
them at least the stamp of manhood. James the 
First has incurred imputations, somewhat aUied 
to the accusations preferred against the French 
Prince. But there seems to have been more of 
culpable weakness, than of criminality, in the 
male predilections of the Scottish King. Heniy 

^ Mem. poor aer. a I’Hkt# deFnu p. 70* 
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d B A P. scarcely affected to draw any veil before bis 
. ^ . enormities. The younger- part of the members 
. who were deputed to the States-general, con^ 
*58^ Yoked at Blois in 1588^ complained publickly in 
their letters to the provinces by whom they 
were delegated, that attempts were not only 
made to corrupt their principles, and to gain 
their suilrages, but to subject them to the p\ea> 
sures of their sovereign. ** 

' By a refinement in vice and impiety, which 
tMOf we contemplate with amazement, he made 
even the exercises of devotion subservient to 
his detestable gratifications. The most skilful 
artists were employed in adorning his Missale 
and prayer>books, with the portraits of his 
Minions, habited in the monastic dress of St. 
Francis, or of St. Jerome. We can scarcely 
believe, if it was not asserted by contemporary 
writers of the best authority, that several of 
the most favoured, w’ere represented on th'e 
- cross, with the attributes of our Saviour; while 
others were depictured and dressed in tiie cha¬ 
racter of the Virgin Mary \ As if to render 
this monument of impious sensuality still more 
singular, it was consecrated to vengeance, as- 
well as to pleasure. At the end of the prayers^ 
were similar portraits of various individuals who 
had rejected and disdained his solicitations* 
Among them stood peculiarly distinguished 
the head of Francis de Chatillon, son to the 
great Admiral Coligni, with his sleeves turned 
up, in order to display his arms. Round it, was 

P Coafess. de Stficy> p« 20I9 20%, and p. 2X9« 

4 D’Aubigii4» Hiatoire Gen. vol. iiL p. 362. Confeii. de Saucy 
ax39 ax4> auid p. 22s^22Sf and pta34 and p. 236a 

placed 
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placed this inscription: ** Non per ^mor, mi c h A p. 
** per vendetta It is difficnlt to conceive, . ^ ^ 
or to convey an idea of greater depravity; nor xsj*— 
can< we wonder at the indignation and con* 
tempt which such a conduct excited, not only 
in the court, but throughout the country. 

Tavannes does not hesitate to say, that the Order «f 
institution of the order of the Hofy Ghost in 
*579* ooly designed to commemorate the 
amours of the King with his two Minions, 

Quelus and Maugtron, who had been recently 
killed in a duel: adding, that he celebrated by 
that act their fpneral games, in imitation of ^e 
classical precedents of Alexander, and of Ha¬ 
drian, who had thus immortaliaed their favo¬ 
rites^ Ephestion and Antinous *. It is true that 
Tavannes mentions this extraordinary fact, aS 
bding, possibly, only a.calamny: but he allowt 
that Henry the Fourth altered the cyphers and 
devices worn by the knights, whidi implies the 
truth of the report*. The order of the Garter^ 
near two centuries and a half anterior in point 
of time, to that of the Hofy Ghost; whether it 
derived its title, as we commonly suppose, from 
an article of female dress which Edward picked 
up, or from any other cause, reposes on gaUmt- 
try and chivalry as its legitimate foundations.' 

Public honor and principle did not survive Comp. 
the extinction of private virtue and rnmndity* 
Corruption finding its way into the hipest de- 
partments, every thing became venal. Un* 


' Confeti, de Sancfp p. ao4* 

* Tanimefs pri99. 

< Le Lab* fur voLiit* p. 4X« 
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der Hei^ Second, the Constable Maiit> 
morency did Belt blush to accept from the 
Count de Chateaubriaot, the estate and casde 
of that name in Bretag^, as a recompence for 
tbe].order of SUMichaely obtained through his 
interest*. But, though he uncpiestionably' for¬ 
got his own dignity in so mercenary a trans¬ 
action, he would have been incapable of betray- 
iag his master to hh foreign enemies. After 
the accession of Charles the Ninth, minivers 
occupying the first employments of state, were 
found base enou^ to sell their sovereign and 
their country to Spain. In 1565, when I^ulip 
the Second medihded bis detestabfe pro^ct of 
aetaing and delivering.. Over Jane d^Alhret, 
Queen of Navarre, togedier witib her two chib 
dren, to.the Inquisition; iotelligence of the de¬ 
sign was privately commanicated to the Btencli 
court, by Elisabeth, Queen of Spain, sister to 
Chalks. The Spai^ ofiictf, ^dally charged 
with diapatdies, containing not only the parti¬ 
culars of thnt most atiodous design, bnt, the 
machinabioos of Philip i^ain^ the repose of 
die J’rcncb snonatefay, nuglit have been easOy 
apprehended on hss reed to Paris, mr on bis re- 
tnm bade to Madrid: but the King of Spsia 
bad already found meam to corrupt, and to 
purchase some of the most oenfidcntial seevants 
of his brother*m>law, who averted the bWw^ 
and per mit ted the courier, unnudested, to per¬ 
form his joarncy. y Anbespine, first secrataiy 
of state, had become Hiilip's pensioner; and so 

* Brant. toI. u. Cap. Fran pki»t. 
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notorious was his corruption, that the Constable c H A F. 
Moutmorency no sooner knew of L* Ausbespine’s . ^ ^ 
having been acquainted with the transaction by 
Catherine of Medicis, than instantly predicting ‘Sh’ 
the consequence, he foret(dd that the courier 
would be allowed to quit Paris without injury 
or impediment. 

During the reign of Henry the Third, it was ^nueroy. 
not doubted that Castilian gold pervaded even 
the inmost recesses of the cabinet. In 1587, 
the Duke of Epemon reproached ViUeroy, then 
secretary of state, in presence of the Kin^ bias, 
self, wi^ betraying to ** the League** and to 
Philip the Second, every secret of importance. 

So rude an insult was supposed to have been 
committed with the royal partkaparima and 
concurrence. Epemon accu^ him of reeetw. 
ing a pension of doable Kstoles . fiom the 
Spanish court’'. It is however certain that 
Villarqy, in bis ^ Memoirs,** while he avows the 
corraption of the age and of the ministry, 
justifiM himself in a satisfimtory manner, from 
having taken ibrmgn money, or accepted any 
pecuniary bribe *. The treasmiable eorre* <1^ 

spondence and connexion carried on between 
the Gnises, as heads of ** the League,** and 
the King ^ Spain, was ao undisgaise^ that viUiFiiiEp 
scateety even a vdl was drawn over the trans« **s*®«*** 
action. We may judge of what nature, and 
how- momentous, were the services striated 
to be rendered on the part of the princes of 

* ViHanoyf Meiiioiref» voL iL p. 56 and S7* 

7 Mcnmim pour ser* a iKiit* do Fnu p* aa8« 

* TifletofF Mem. toL L p. iaV-*ia6. 
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CHAP. Lorrain, by the magnitude of the sums which / 
_Yi. t]jgy received from Philip. After the assassf- 
pation of the Duke at Blois, in 1588, it was 
ascertained that he carried on a regular inter¬ 
course both with Spain and Savoy. .The aggre¬ 
gate amount of the money transmitted him by 
the former power, during ten years subsequent 
to the death of Don John of Austria, did not &U 
much short of two hundred thousand pounds*. 

It must be owned that Philip paid dear for the 
alliance and friendship of the Crises i but in re¬ 
turn, they convulsed the state, and had nearly 
Vait ratnt overturned the French monarchy. The remit- 
tances which they received from Madrid-, ena- 
Prince. bled them to shake the fidelity of many of the 
rr^ral governors. Villars, to whom the impor¬ 
tant markime post of Havre-de-Grace had Ixerr 
entrusted, sold the ■ place, togeth^ with brim^ 
self, in 1588, to ** the L6ague,V for fifteen 
thousand crowns ^ His conduct, however base, 

.Was by no means singular. 

Cormp^ It is curious to observe, that the same arts of 
”11111^ venality or corruption which so strongly ope¬ 
rated in the French court, even among the mi¬ 
nisters of state; were practised by Charles the 
Ninth and his successor, with similar industiy-j 
if not with similar success, in other kingdoms. 

We cannot doubt, from a perusal of the original 
letters still existing of those two monarchs, ad¬ 
dressed to the embassador of France in Eng- 
Rng Unj land, that they dispensed continual largesses 
and pensions, to persons occupying the highest 

* De Thotis ToU x« p. 4S0. VUleroyi Mem# voL iiL p* i%3» 

** DaviUy p. 676s 
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public situations about Elizabeth. The great chat. 
object pf both princes, was to effect the mwr- , ^ . 
riage of the Duke of Alenson, their youngest 1574— 
brother,;with the English Queen. In or(Jer.to 
copopasa it, neither promises, en^igeasents, nor 
presents were spared; but, the two former were 
more liberally I^towsed than the latter. Ladies 
yrho, it was supposed, could facilitate or acce¬ 
lerate the proposed match, found reason to be 
satisfied with the liberality and attention of the 
Quepn-dowager. Catherine of Medicis, writing, of 
on the a9th of April, 1573, to the embassador at 
London, says; V 1 shall cause to be presented ° 

** to the Sieur-de Walsinghara,. as he passes 
through Paris, on his return home, tn^o faeces 
** of fine black silk cloth for his wife, and two 
** others, in colors, with gold and silver. inter- 
** mixed, for her daughter; in order to gratify. 

** him as much as possible, on account of the 
** hope that 1 have in his promises, to do all 
** in bis power towards, accomplishing the said 
M marriage Sir Francis Walsinghara was at 
that tim.e going over to England, from his em¬ 
bassy in France. That Dudley, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, should accept of pensions or gratified? 
dons from a. %e^n prince, ought not to ex¬ 
cite surprize. His rapacity, want of principle, 
and other vices, justify the imputation. But, 
that t^he Lord-treasurer Burleigh condescended !<«>>. 
to receive the gold of Charles the Ninth, and 
to bargain for the surrender of his royal mis¬ 
tress to the Duke of Alenson, is more difficult 

^ Lc Lab. fur Cast. Tol. lii. p. 330. 
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c H A P. HR H^rr". unless on irrcsistiUe efidcBce. If 
^ boNPever* the dispntches of the King of Franoe, 
and of hit »eth«r, dated ** the i8th of Janoaiy, 
is*t> ^ IS 74 ** ^ absolutely prove thn iinet, it 
aaust at least lU owned that diey ofibrd stnmg' 
peesumptions of its existence**. We find the 
Earief £arl of Leicester, lour 3rears afitenrstds, in 
uktfttr. j expnating bis diaeontent to the Fi«ich 
embassador, at the noo4>erfonnatice 'of the 
pecuniary promises, whidi had been made to 
him ou tlm part of Heniy the Third. That 
Prince, while be renews his aasutances ot bcsn|f 
liberal in future, rdies on the Earfs hert ^ter> 
tions to cultivate the friendship exktiog be¬ 
tween the Queen and himsd£‘ 
in^on, It cannot form matter of wonder, that in a 
period so corrupt and dissolute rel/gton wae 
^ overborne by the torrent of immotellty. True 
piety could not exist in so contagious an itmos- 
pbere. Infidelity, impie^, even atheism, be^ 
came characteristics of the nation, and ssade a 
general progress among every rank of men. The 
kmg continuance of the civU wars, had tended 
to render the two parties equalfy indififbreUt to 
that very cause which originally produced the 
conflict*. Such was the open contempt mani- 
com- fested by the Catholic troops of the Duke of 
Mayenne, for the ordinances of the Romish 
UcsoMmy. faiih, that in 1589, they not only transgressed 
against one of its most peremptory injunctions, 

** Le Lab. nir Cait. vol. iii. p. 373. 

• Ibid* p*55Z* 

^ La Noue^ p. 5—7. Hi^t. des der. Troiilj* de Fra* p. jS» 
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vengeance. 


l>y €ataag flesh piflbiidy during Lent; but, they c H A F. 
added to it mockery end pro&netion. By me* . ^ ^ 
maoes of death, they compeUed the priests to 1^740 
baptize sheep, pigs, and other animals; calling 
Uiem by the names of various kinds of fish. 

Xhe Duke of Mayenne was obliged to tole¬ 
rate these enormities, wbidi strongly prove the 
universal- dissolution -of manners We may 
close the list of vices, by mentioning one of a 
nature more immediately destructive than any 
hitherto enumerated, but which has been already 
described in its effects. The unlimited scope Ezodteof 
and exercise of vengeance desolated private 
life i armed individuals against each other; 
produced assamnations, duds, aad murders; 
converting the kingdom into a vast charnel 
house. 

The characteristic virtues of the period were VirtuM of 
few; and far from dispelling, they scarcely 
illuminate the darkness. Some illustrious ex- 
amples of inflexible integrity, of loyalty, pub¬ 
lic virtue, and even of a magnanimous dere¬ 
liction or contempt of private interest, when 
opposed to the general welfere, may indeed 
be produced. The names of Olivier, and of 
L’Hopital, succesuvdy Chancellors of France; 

Christopher De Thou, first President of 
the Parliament of Paris; those of Francis of 
Montmorency, of Marshal d'Aumont, of Sancy, 
of Sottvr6, and of several others, might diffese 
lustre over the worst age: but such are to be 


t Men. pour wr. a fHin. de Fnu p.ii8a ai^aSj. 
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CHAP, found under Domitian, or under Commodutf^ 
. . and can only be considered as shining excep«’ 

1574^ tions to the national character. It is witfardiffio 
culty, that among a people so corrupt, we dis¬ 
cover some smii^le or elevated qualities allied 
to virtue, challenging our esteem or admi¬ 
ration. The same impartiality which stigma* 
tizes vice and crime, demands the commemo* 
i*ation of whatever is laudable or generous. 
Even the shadow may be pourtri^ed, if we 
cannot grasp the substance } and it is pleasing, 
after the survey of so depraved a time, to con¬ 
sider roan under a less disgusting form. 

FUiai pie^ Parental authority, and filial respect, seem to 
eacef***** survived the extinction of general phi. 

lantbropy or morality, and to have been held, in 
the highest honor, even by those who did not 
afiect a regard for any other species of teputa- 
B^pies tion. Francis of Montmorency, eldest .son to 
the Constable of that name, long after be ba 4 
attained to manhood, when married to the 
natural daughter of Henry the Second ; yet 
addresses his father with a humility and reve¬ 
rence, whic*h recals the idea of the primitive, 
Margaxtt patriarchal ages of the world Margaret of 
ofVaioi*. Valois herself, though one of the .roost dis¬ 
solute women who ever disgraced her sex; yet 
far from being deficient on this po^nt, appears 
to have scrupulously fulfilled her filial duties. 
We may see in her own Memoirs,” with what 
implicit deference she receives and obeys the 
orders of her mother, even after she became 

^ ManiMC. de Bethune^ $673> cited in the Tra 3 .de 
RechercheSf p .io5« 
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Qoeen of Navarre, and seemed to be by that chap. 
circumstance, emancipated in a great measure- 
from a state of subjection. Claudia, Duchess of 1574—. 
Lorrain, her eider sister, expresses similar sen- 
timents towards Catherine of Medicis, who on 
her part uses the most authoritative language, 
and is obe3red in silence, without a murmur'. 

“ I have always preserved,” says Margaret, in 
another part of her •* Memoirs,” ** that respect 
** towards the ^een my mother, that when- 
ever I have been with her, whether married 
or single, I never went to any place, without 
** having asked her leave, and obtained her 
** permissionWe trace in all the writings 
of Sully, Chiverny, Tavannes, and D*Aubign6, 
the same humility displayed on one side, toge¬ 
ther with the same exertion of parental autho¬ 
rity on the other part. 

Courage, which is not improperly defined to Courage, 
be rather a happy quality than a virtue, has ^ 
been found in every period, and among every 
people. It has, notwithstanding, from the ef¬ 
fects of natural, political, or moral causes, been 
heightened or depressed; and we do not consi¬ 
der the degenerate Romans under Constantine 
or Justinian, as equal to the legions who sub¬ 
jected Macedonia, Carthage, and Gaul. The 
spirit of chivalry raised and sublimed the valor 
of the Gothic nations, who overran Europe in 
the middle ages. Under the last princes of Caa«et«r 
Valois, continued scenes of slaughter and civil ^ 
war, by producing a familiarity with death, had 

I Memoiret de Martocrite, a Ruia, idgS, p. 19, and p. 3d. 
k Ibid, p. 54 * ' 
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CHAP, bereaved it of tiie terrors which accompany the 
. . last act <rf life. Men became accustom^ to 

1574— contemplate it under every form, and to regard 
_ , it as continually imminent or probable. Loofc* 

die age. mg on it With a steady eye, they awaited it 
with a sort of sullen intrepidily, whether on 
the scaffold, in a dungeon, or in a field o£ 
battle. The same characteristic apathy and in- 
'difference was displayed during the reign of the 
GuiUoHnet when every day witnessed execu¬ 
tions, under Robespierre. Education, habit, 
and enthusiasm, all conspiring to steel the mind 
during the period under our review, produced 
a disregard of peril and dissolution. 

D’A^' D'Aubign^ tells us, that in the year 1560, 
when he was scarcely nine years old, his father 
carried him to Paris. On their way through 
Amboise, they beheld the heads of the Ha- 
gonots, who had been recently executed for the 
cons{Hracy against the Guises under Francia 
the i^cond, planted upon poles; die features of 
many among whom, were still easy to be recog¬ 
nized. ** At so lamentable a sight, my father,** 
says he, ** being deeply moved, his agitation 
** became visible on his countenance. When 
** we had left the town, be laid his hand upon 
** my head; and addressing me, said. My chdd, 
** thou must not spare thy head after mine, to 
** avenge those honorable chiefs whose remains 
** thou hast just seen; and if thou spare thy- 
** sel^ thou shalt have my malediction ‘.** We 
may naturally concave how strong must have 
been the efi^t on a young and sensible mind, 

< O’Aab. Monoireik p .4 uS 6. 
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CHAP. r. 

StaU cf thi French and nation^ cft the extinction 

gf the famity of Fidols. — Natare and Jbundationt of 
the King of Navarrds title. — Ohstacles to his access 
• ehn. — His charter. — Transactions in the royal 
. camp, cfler the death Henry the Third. •^Becog^ 
nition (f Henry the Fourth, hy the nobility and troops* 

— Conditions annexed to ii.^Epemon quits the 
camp. — Critical situation of the new King. ~ Trans¬ 
actions in Paris. — Conduct and qualities of the Duke 
<f Mayenne.—Retreat qf Henry into Normandy.'^He 
is pursued ly May enne.—Combat of Jrques. — Hauy 
marches to Paris. — Attacks ^ suburbs. qf ^ 

the royal am^.^Cardinal ^ Bourbon proclaimed IS 
iy ^^the Leagye.^—State of that faction.^View qf the 
principal European powers, amicable or hostile to Henry 
the Fourth.—Condition of Spain at this period. 

B y the sudden and uneiqpected death of c H A p. 
Henry the Third, and the total extinction , ^ 

his person of the male descendants oA the 1589. 
TOL. V. B house *^^'**^* 
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CHAP, house of Valois, which had reigned over the 
^ . French during the Space of two hundred and 

1589. »xty>two years; the right of succession to the 
State of crown of France, seemed incontestably to de- 
'***^ volve on the King of Navarre, as first prince of 
Right of the blood. His title had even been solemnly 
J^*^^**** recognized, and strenuously recommended by 
crown, the late King, to the principal nobility and 
officers who surrounded him, as he lay expiring 
at St. Cloud. But, notwithstanding the justice 
and legitimacy of his pretensions, there existed 
many circumstances, which if they did not 
totally subvert, might yet greatly invalidate 
their force, in the general opinion of the nation. 
Adherence The King of Navarre not only adhered with ap* 
parent zeal and fervor, to the reformed religion} 
vane, to but he had pertinaciously rejected the warmest 
solicitations, accompanied by the most flatter, 
ing offers, made to shake his faith. Heniy the 
Third had vainly endeavoured, by every motive 
of interest, ambition, and by their common 
danger, to induce him to return into the bosom 
of the Catholic church. E^en the confidential 
embassy of Epernon, and the expostulations of 
the Queen-mother, Catherine of Medicis; to* 
* gether with the prospect of the crown itself, as 
the reward of his conversion, had been found 
unequal to effect so salutary a change. He had 
been, only a few years preceding, involved in 
the penalties annexed to a sentence of papal 
excommunication. Sixtus the Fiffb, who pc. 
cupied the chair of St. Peter, whose irasci. 
ble temper was inflamed by the suggestions of 

the 
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the emissaries of Spain and of the Guises; act* chap. 
ing in virtue of the apostolic power arrogated . j. 
by the Romish pontiffi, declared the King of 
Navarre a relapsed, and apostate heretic. The 
inabilities indicted by the Anathema, included 
even the patrimonial inheritance and posses¬ 
sions of the family of Bourbon, as well as the 
crown of France, which he was pronounced in¬ 
capable to inherit *. It is not easy for us in the 
present age, to calculate or to appreciate the 
effects of this malediction, among a people ac¬ 
customed to regard the decisions of the Holy 
See, as dictated by infallibility, and inspired by 
more than human wisdom. 

The sceptre itself, in the unskilful, or inactive 
hands of Henry the Third, had ceased to en- royal 
force obedience, or to inspire respect. The ef- 
feminacy and insurmountable indolence, rather 
than the crimes or incapacity of that infatuated 
Prince, had rendered him an object of con¬ 
tumely to his own subj^ts. A great and 
powerful faction, availing itself of the pretence 
of religion; sustained on one hand, by the 
spiritual approbation and authority of the sove¬ 
reign pontiff, and supported on the other, by 
the arms and treasures of Philip the Second; 
had risen in rebellion. At its head, was beheld Factmu. 
the Duke of Mayenne, a leader neither defi- 
cient in capacity, nor in ambition; who was 
impelled by every incitement of honor, affec¬ 
tion, and interest, to revenge the recent assas- 

* Mezerai, voE ir. p-297, 398. 
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CHAP, sination of his brothers at Blois. He was ia 
^ ^ . possession of the capital, of the richest pro- 

vinces, of the most commodious harbours, and 
of the afiections of a great proportion of the 
inhabitants of France. The rapid suci^ss of 
the arms of the crown, after Henry the Third 
bad been awakened from his habitual apathy, 
had, it is true,, promised a speedy and prospe- 
Fuii. rous termination of the contest. Paris, invested 
by superior forces, who were elated with advan< 
tages varions kinds gaihed over the insur.^ 
gents, seemed to be on the point of uncondi* 
tional submission. But, the knife of Clement 
had deprived Henry at once of life and victory, 
in the moment when fortune appeared to be most 
Tfe nv- propitious to the royal cause. The nobility, 
who from a sense of duty and alliance, had ' 
flocked to his standard, and crouded round the 
throne, might not euily be induced to own a 
Hugonot successor. Still less could it be ex)» 
pected that the Minions, whom the improvident 
profusion or partiality of Henry had elevated 
to the summit of fiivor and preferment j would 
transfer their affections and services to a stran¬ 
ger, in the estimation of many among them, 

Tiiesnbr. scarcely their superior. The array, composed 
of mercenaries and stipendiaries, of opposite 
religions, and of different nation^ could only 
be retained under its banners, by tlie powerful 
inducement of constant and regular pay. In | 

the exhausted state of the finances, and the 
unsettled condition of the crown, it seemed 
hardly possible that the King Navarre could 

by 
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by any expedient supply so essential a defect, chap. 
ot hope to prevent the desertion of his . ^ 

forces. 

Nor was even his title, however incontestaUe 
it might be esteemed, altogether exempt from 
some degree of obscurity, doubt, and uncec* 

• teinty. 'Being indeed lineally descended,, in 
common with Henry the Third, from the same 
ancestor, Louis the Ninth, more cominbnly d&t 
nominated St. Louis; he was related . to his 
predecessor, in the tenth to the eleventh de< 
gree of male consanguinity *’. But, Instory fiu- 
iiished no example of a crown, isfacarited M 
obtained in virtue of so remote a right, which 
remounted near three hundred and twenty 
years, to the period of St. Louis’s decease in 
1270: it was even questioned among the saesC 
eminent civilians, whether in cases ^ private 
snecession, all claims derived from blood, did 
not cease and extinguish after the sixth gene¬ 
ration. 

• The fhmily of Bourbon itself might even Competi- 
prodnice numerous and formidable competitors/*”* 
to the King of Navarre. His uncle, the Can- 
dhud of Bourbon, bad been publick^ declared ^ ”* 

by a royal edict issued in the praoetog yetut, 
tito nearest relation of the reigedng soveretgn; 
and as such, entitled to yarioua privileges 
pirerogativies, usually conferred exclusively on 
tite presumptive heir to tbe throne*. The zeal 
of that prelate for the CathoUc religkm, which 

a ChronoL Notch. roLLpbiS and P.S53. ll(ttni,Td.ix.p.40j. 

* fb949. 
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CHAP, rose to bigotry; having induced him to lend 
^ . his name and co>operalion to all the machina* 

*5*9. tions of “ the League,” that faction affected 
to consider him as the only rightful successor. 
His title had not wanted advocates to support 
its validity, writings being composed and dis> 
seminated, in order to prove it superior to the 
claim of his nephew **. Even though the age, 
infirmities, and ecclesiastical profession of the 
Cardinal, should be thought to disqualify him 
for swaying the sceptre, or devolving it to bis 
immediate posterity ; and though his detention 
in confinement rendered him unable to mix per¬ 
sonally in the contest; yet other rivals might be 
Son* of found in the house itself of Bourbon. The 
^ Prince of Conti, the Count of Soissons, and the 
Conde. young Cardinal of Vendome; three sons of 
Louis, Prince of Cond6, who fell at Jarnac,' by a 
second marriage; had all been educated in the 
Romish persuasion. They had, indeed, hitherto 
manifested the most unshaken zeal as well as 
devotion towards the chief and head of their 
race, whom they had favored, or openly aided, 
during the preceding reign. But it was not im¬ 
possible, that their virtue might prove unequal 
to the temptation and prospect of a crown; or 
that ambition might altogether extinguish their 
sense of loyalty and allegiance. 

Hie Salk The Salic law itself, on which basis alone 

rested all the pretensions of the King of Na¬ 
varre, however venerable and sacred it had 
become from long prescription; was, like all 

* J}eThoo»ToLx. p.350*3ji. airoa.NoT. ToI.k p.i8,19. 
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iiuman imtitutions, subject to change, and crap. 
Jiable to be annulled or abrogated by a variety , ^ 

of circumstances. In the present situation of 
France, no revolution could be regarded as im¬ 
probable'. The States General, if convoked, 
might,.as beio^ the representatives of the na¬ 
tion, proceed to exercise their inherent and 
inalienable right of electing a new sovereign, 
on the complete extinction of the male line of 
the reigning family. If proximity of blood, in- pim of 
dependant of paternal descent, should be re- 
garded as conferring a title to the crown, the to alter the 
King of I^avarre must be necessarily removed »“««••<»• 
to an immeasurable distance.^ Catherine of Me- 
dicis, who dreaded, and deprecated the ac¬ 
cession of the branch of Bourbon, which she 
beheld as certain, hP not imminent, after the de¬ 
cease of her youngest son, the Duke of Anjou; 
had endeavoured to subvert, or to elude the 
Salic law. With this view she attempted to per¬ 
suade the King her son, to adopt his nephew, 
the hereditary Prince of Lorrain, son to Clau. 
dia of France, second daughter of Henry the 
Second ; and to procure his recognition as pre¬ 
sumptive successor to the throne*. Nor does Otherpi«. 
it seem improbable, that the scheme might 
have been realized, if the Prince for whom she 
projected to secure so rich an inheritance, had 
possessed the great endowments, intellectual 
and personal, which distinguished his relation, 
the Dnke of Guise. Philip the Second on the 
other hand, mig^t prefer the claim of the In- 

f McnfiifToLix. p.»7S, 277. 
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CHAR funtti Oara Isaballa, bb dai^bter by Elizabetb 
of Valois, eUar ustcr of Claudia, Dudieas of 
Lorrain. Chaides Eaaaiuiel, Duke.of Savoy, 
whose aspiring mind, and eaSerprizing ambt 
tftm, were ill assorted to the barren and ooa- 
tfiacted nature of his dominions; could with 
nearly equal reason urge his descent on the 
maternal side, from Francis the First. Above 
all these competitors, the Duke of Mayenne 
bhnself, elevated by a coinoidOnce of ci.rcum* 
stances to the supreme command of ** the 
League,** and disposed to avail himself of the 
bounty of fortune; might seize the vacant 
sceptre, and become, like Hugh Ci^t in. the 
tenth century, the founder of a new Dynasty 
of Kings. > 

Such were the critical, and almost desperate 
otHea^, circumstances, hi'which die French monarchy 
was left, at the extinction of the family of Va« 
•Tam. , circumstances which strongly remind us 
of the similar calamities experienced by the 
nation, after the-deposition and juridical murder 
of the last sovereign of the house of Bourbon, 
to which they bear a close resemUance. It 
must, indeed, be owned that the King of Na- 
'varre was more indebted for his ultimate at> 
tainment of the crown, to the eminent qualities 
of mind and body, conferred on him-by nature; 
than to the justice of his pretensions, howevee 
manifest they might be, or however acknow* 
lodged by the great majority of the people. He 
was at this time in the prime of lift, and in tbe 
vigor of bis talents, not having accomplished 
ii his 
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his tliirty>8ixth year. . Accustomed from his c H A ^ 
earliest in£uicy,. among the I^renean moun- ^ 
tains, to endure the inclemency of the ele- 15(9. 
ments,, and the vicissitudes of the seasons} he 
had become habituated to the boldest exec> 
tions, and capable of supporting the severest 
privations^ His very childhood had been hi- 
mUiarized with danger, and. trained to war, 
under one of the most celebi^ted commamders 
of the age, Coligni. He was present, at the 
age of fourteen, though rather as a spectator, 
than as an actor, at the battle of Montcontoipr, 
not having been permitted to mix in the shock 
arms: yet, at that early period of life, dis« 
playing an aptitude fer military aflhirs, he had 
pointed out fee defect’in the dispe^on of Co* 
ligni*s troops, whkfe eminently pooduced fee 
defeat of the Hugonot forces’. Exempted aftet 
long debates, firom the indiacmminate daugbtec 
of his fdends and adherents, at the raasaacre of 
IJIhBarfeolonkew j he was only neseiwedifer eveiy 
species, of insult, menace, and severiliy. His 
capUvity did not evmi terminate wife fee life 
of Cbarlea the Ninth. Under fee auccecding > 
xeign, he was transferred as a.'pittaonec of state, 

1^ Csfeerine of Medicis, whmrever fee court 
eemoved; expoaad to perpetual nwcbinationt 
^punst. his life, oompelled to pr^essareiigiott 
contrary to bh. cohviotimi,. and femlfy. reduced 
te a state oblivion or of ins^pufioaoee* 

During more than tfaicteen jwars, whichinMl Exile la 
dapsed nnce his esespe feem court of 

* CtrakKoT.TeLi. * IbiAVoLl. p.951. 
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CHAP. Henry the Third; he had remained a fugitive 
^ , and an exile, in a remote corner of the king- 

15S9. situated beyond the Garonne: sometimes 

forgotten, but more frequently persecuted by 
the Guises; and driven to the last extremities 
by the hostile invasion of the royal armies, 
which under Marshal Biron, pursued him even 
Want of to the gates of his little capital. Nearly des> 
titute of territories or revenues, and behold* 
ing his antient patrimony of Navarre incor* 
porated with the Spanish monarchy; he was 
equally deprived of political power. Bour* 
deaux, though the chief city of the province 
of Guyenne, of which he enjoyed the nominal 
government, constantly refused to permit his 
Bbtalenta. entrance into the place. Yet, under so many 
adverse circumstances, the superiority of his 
talents, the heroism of his character, and the 
af&bility of his deportment, procured him nu* 
merous adherentSi The court of Navarre, 
which sometimes was held at Fau, but more 
frequently at Nerac, became crouded with gen* 
tlemen and adventurers; who, attracted by the 
amenity of Henry’s manners, and sustained 
by the flattering prospect of his probable, 
or possible succession to the French crown, 
waited with firmness and constancy, for the 
future and distant recompence of their fidelity. 
We must admit that, with the single exception 
of Gustavus Vasa among the Swedes, Provi¬ 
dence has rarely united in any one individual 
of modem ages, a greater number of qualities 
calculated to support a sinking monarchy, to 

extri- 
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extricate from aiiarchy a whole nation, and to c h a p. 
contribute to the general felicity of mankind. . ^ 

His courage, ardent and even impetuous in 
the field, was yet void of temerity, controlled by Courage- 
reason, and directed by judgment. On a day of 
battle, he knew, like William the Third, how to 
unite the functions of a general, with the valor 
of a private soldier; but he possessed better ta¬ 
lents for war, more activity and good fortune, 
than distinguished the EngUsh King. At Cou- 
tras, after making the ablest disposition to secure 
a victory, he mingled in the fray like a common 
man, at the head of the squadrons; took various 
prisoners with his own band, and pursued the 
flying enemy, his sword covered with blood ^ 

Francis the First, whom he resembled in many 
points of character, had manifested the same 
chivalrous spirit at Marignan, and at Pavia. 

No prince ever sacrificed less to ease or indo¬ 
lence than Henry, and hb possessed a body 
capable of seconding the energy of his mind. 

In the camp, he was indefatigable, patient of Actnitr. 
hunger, content with short and interrupted re¬ 
pose ; present at every post, and committing 
nothing to delegates, which could be superin¬ 
tended in person. Tolerant in an a£^ of per- 
wcution, he was free from all the religions as- ikjk 
parity characteristic of the period; and he ex¬ 
tended the same equal protection to the Catho¬ 
lic, as to the Protestant followers, who adhered 
to his cause. He had displayed the expansion 
of bis mind, by inducing the inhabitants of. 

^ 8a]l]r> Toki.' p.59. volAii. p- 54 . $$• 
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CHAP. Roehellei to admit the celdiration Of ‘ the 
f Romish worship within their walls. When, at 
*589. the head of a victorious army of Hugonots, he 
advanced thrcmgh Poitou, into the province of 
Berry, only a short time preceding his reconci* 
liatioR with Henry the Third; he maintained 
the Catholics in the full possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of ail their civil, as well as ecclesiastical 
r^hts A conduct so enlarged and beneficent, 
while it excited universal esteem, endeared him 
to the French nation. ' 

Accustomed to live on terms of familiarity, 
atid almost of equality, with his courtiers, the 
King of Navarre might rather be considered as 
a distinguisbed individual, than in the light of 
a. sovereign prince. Unabb to remunerate his 
Servants, like other monarchs; the paucity of 
his revenues, and the deficiency^ of liis pecuni- 
aiy rerources, necewitated him to supply the 
defect, by augmented affiibility and courtesy. 
Pbssessing a heart capable of the impressions 
of esteem and attachment, he enjoyed a pri¬ 
vilege rarely accorded to those who occupy a 
throne; and he could boast of having friends, 
as well as flatterers. We may see in the writ¬ 
ings of Sully and of d* Aubign6, with what 
sincerity or even severity, those steady, inflex- 
ihle fbUbwera ventured, on various and ddi- 
cate occasions, to treat their master. We fel¬ 
low with sympathy and interest, the narration 
of their frequent quarrels, reconciliatiotts, and 

‘ Dr TIiMk voL X. 
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mutual forgiveness. Bom with a temfier iia> c H A 
turally disposed to cbeerfulneas and gaiety, ho ^ ^ ^ 

seamed never to be dejected by adverse for- 
tune, or.overomne by difficulties. Observant 
his promises, and tenacious of bis word, in a 
pmod of general treachery and duplicity; .he 
stood strikingly opposed in that particular, to 
the .character of the time. In the magnani* 
mous contempt of injuries, he was not inferior 
to his predecessor, Louis the Twelfth; and in ciemcKjr. ' 
clemency he equalled t&e Roman Dictator* 
Economical, like Elieabetfa, Queen of Eii^nd, 
from reflexion and necesrity; he was never¬ 
theless, like her, free ftom tlm taint of avariee; 
and he knew bow to reward with pToarq>titade, 
or to dispmue favours vtith liberality. His 
education, which had been such as befitted his 
high btrfti, early familiarined him with the great 
writers of Greece and Rome; tfadugji his dispo* 
sUion, averse to study, was little calculated or 
inclined to any sedentary occupations. 

These eminent virtnes, and q)lendid endow- i>«<«cu of 
ments, were not hewever un mixed with nume- **^^"**’ 
rotts frailties mr wetdmesses. Yet even in those 
defects, we may find nmch to extenuate, and 
mnch to pardon. The Sallies of his anger were 
ykdent, b«(t they speedily gave place to the 
natuitd .plaeahi^ty and benignity <€ his nature. 

The accusations of insensibili^, parsimony, iMmaiiv. 
and ingratitude towards the friends or semnts, 
who bad expended thek fiartunes, and exposed 

X Citron. Nor. roL u p. 347. 248 
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CHAP, their lives in his service; may not be aItoge< 
^ ^ , ther destitute of truth or foundation'. But, 

1^9. such imputations might be affixed on Trajan, 
or on Marcus Aurelius: they were made against 
Elizabeth, were renewed with more justice 
against Charles the Second, and must be in a 
certain degree laid to the charge of every sove¬ 
reign. In order to enable us to decide on their 
validity, concurring testimonies are requisite to 
produce conviction. The predominant, or ra- 
libertin- ther characteristic vice of the King of Navarre, 
consisted in-his unrestrained libertinism, and at¬ 
tachment to the pleasures of women. Nor did 
it affix's greater blemish on his moral reputation^ 
than it proved injurious to his views and enter- 
prizes of every kind. It enervated his valor, 
checked his progress, and impelled him on the 
most unjusti^ble, or pernicious acts. Such, in¬ 
deed, was the empire of gallantry, or rather of 
debauch in the court of Navarre, that it mixed 
with all the operations of policy; extending its ' 
influence even on the decision of peace and war. 

The renewal of hostilities in 1580, between 
Henry the Third and his Hugonot subjects, was 
not only unprovdced on the part of the crown; 
it originated wholly in the resentment of the la¬ 
dies of the court of Nerac, who having induced 
their lovers to take up arms, involved the king- 
Pcnuciom dom in civil dissension". Some years afterwards,' 
effects iff in I the same subservience to female seduc- 
tioR suspended in some measure the exertions 

> D’Aubign^s MemtHresy p« 6o and 6 $, and 204. 
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of the King of Navarre, when he had defeated chap. 
the Duke of Joyeuse at Coutras. Instead of ad- . ^ . 

vancing, as he probably might, and unquestion- 1589. 
ably ought to have done, towards the Loire, at 
the head of his victorious troops, and thereby ex¬ 
tricating the German army which had entered 
France on the eastern side; he quitted so fair a 
prospect of renown and advantage, by returning 
into Gascony, in order to lay the trophies of his 
late triumph, at the feet of his mistress, the 
Countess of Guiche”. Should we nevertheless R**e»<»** 
seek to draw, a veil over these defects, or to find 
reasons for palliating them, we may be furnished 
with some materials, in the universal profligacy, 
and licentiousness characteristic of the age; in 
the youth and complexion of the King of Na- 
vmrre; and above all, in the abandoned excesses 
of his Queen, Margaret of Valois; who, not 
satisfied with dishonoring his bed by her infide¬ 
lities, condescended to become the instrument 
of his lawless pleasures, and to .facilitate his 
projects of debauchery or seduction. ^ 

If any part of the French history since the Co®^- 
accession of the Capetian line, can be. smd to ^^etthe 
bear a strong analogy, and to offer a marked Seventh, 
resemblance, to the .period on which we are 
now about to enter, it is undoubtedly the acces¬ 
sion and reign of Charles the Seventh. Like 
Henry of Bourbon, that Prince beheld , his ca¬ 
pital: and the greater part, of his dominions, in 
the hands of an inveterate, as well as powerful 

^ D’Aubign^i HitUUniy. yoLiii. p.jS* 
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CHAP, enemy. John Duke of Bedford, Regent 6i 
^ I* , France, commanded in Paris in 1422, with not 
1^. less authority, than was exercised in 1589, by 
the Duke of Mayenne. The situation and 
and Henry prospects of Charles of Valois, might even 
the Fourth, be regarded in many points of view, as 

more desperate than those of the King of Na> 
varre. His pretensions, as founded on birth, 
were indeed more evident and indi^utable,' he 
being the only surviving son of Charles the 
Sixth, whereas Henry clainied in virtue of a 
remote collateral descent. But Isabella of 
' Bavaria, mother of Charles the Seventh, the 
implacable adversary of her own son, had 
joined the English against him: while the 
Dukes of Burgundy, then almost cO'equal in 
power and extent of territory with the French 
kings, aided the cause of Henry the Fifth and 
Sixth. The extrication of the monarchy in 
the first instance, was eminently due to the 
appearance and interposition of the Maid of 
Orleans; a name never to be mentioned with* 
out admiration ; and herself A . Phsenomenon, 
whose effect, whatever superhcial enquirers may 
assert, is least to be satisfactorily exjdained 
by thoeei who have most profoundly ihvesti* 
fftad die facts and evidence relative to her. 
She forms an historical problem, impossible to 
solve, either by supposii^ her a political engine 
of state, or a mere vulgar enthusiast. In the 
second instance, die preservation of France 
resulted principally from the hermc qualities, 
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.energies, valor, and prudence, with which Pro- chap. 
•vidence had endowed Henry the Fourth. *• 

. During the remainder of the night in which 
Henry the Third expired, the King of Na- St»teofthe 
.varre, who had retired to, his quarters at Meu- ^ 
.don, followed by .a considerable number of the the time of 
pobUity; convened his- select mid confidential 
.fpends, in: order to deliberate on the measures deceaw. 
necessary to be adopted in the emergency. 

.The crisis was one of the most awful and im- . 
portant, which could occur in the history of 
nations; as on the wisdom, vigor, and promp¬ 
titude of his counsels, might in a great measure 
depend bis eventual attainment of the throne of 
France. A moment of pause and stupefaction 
iiad succeeded to the death of his predecessor, 
and the extinction of a line of princes, who 
had swayed the sceptre for above tw;o centuries 
and a half. The nobility, ofiicers, and troops, 
all alike agitated with contending emotions, 
remained uncertain of their own future destiny, 
as ..well as of the fate of the monarchy itself. 

It was requisite to avail himself of the instant, 
by embracing a. system, either of prudence ouecnni. 
and. safety, or of enterprize.apd avdacaty, be¬ 
fore the general.impression of loyal, indignation 
for the murder of their common sovereign, had 
been weakened or dissipated by time. Above 
all it^impqrted to retain the army under its 
banners, ’ and to procure the universal recogni¬ 
tion .of the King of Navarre, as the only lawful, 
successor to the crown, 
von. V. c The 
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CHAP. The most cautious or timid of that Prince’s 
^ ^ , adherents, doubtful of the aHegiaiiGe of the 

158^ nobility, and the fidelity of the troops, who 
might, it was apprehended, even seize and de- 
TCotf. liver him up to his enemies; thought that his 
personal safety ought to be alone considered as 
the first object. They advised him instantly 
to direct his march towards the Ix>ire, and to 
establish his authority at the city of Tours, 
where Henry the Third had fixed the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris; from which central point he 
might easily maintain a communication with 
the provinces of Poitou, Guienne, and Gas¬ 
cony, where his friends were numerous and 
powerfulBut this sentiment, no less inglo- 
rious than injudicious, was warmly as well as 
successfully combated by others of his counsel¬ 
lors. They maintained with equal eloquence 
and ability, that to abandon the country north 
of the Loire, and to make a precipitate retreat 
from the capital, would be followed by the most 
fatal consequences, at the commencement of 
a new rdgn. They declared that such a st^, 
which could only deemed a flight, must ne¬ 
cessarily produce all the injurious eflfects of so 
pusillanimous a determination: while vigor and 
firmness would confirm the wavering, awe the 
disaffected, and inspire with confidence the 
loyal. The nobility, if forsaken by their Prince, 
it was obvious, would consult their separate in¬ 
terests, and either join ** the League,** or retu« 

s De TlwikTel. d.p.4. 
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to their castles, as uninterested spectators of c H A p. 
the contest. They added, that only immediate 
and spirited exertions were requisite, in order 
to retain the Swiss auxiliaries, whom Sancy had 
brought to the aid of the late King; whose 
assistance, or desertion, might prove decisive 
of the future good or ill success of the royal 
cause. * 

Counsels so analogous to the character of Henry em- 
the King of Navarre, and so incontestably die- 
tated by the nature of his situation, were in- timent. " 
stantly pursued by that Prince. Sancy, whose ExeMione 
loyalty and zeal had not waited to be impelled 
-into action, anticipating the application which 
he foresaw would be made to him; convoked 
the principal officers of the Swiss forces under 
bis command, and disclosed to them the intelli¬ 
gence of Henry the Third’s decease. He then 
besought them, by the recollection of their 
antient virtue, fidelity, and national honor, not 
to abandon Henry of Bourbon, now become 
King of France. He represented to them, that 
the alliance and engagements of the Helvetic 
conf^erat^ were made, not merely with the 
late monarch, but with the French crown itself, 
which continued permanent and unchangeable , 
under every event. Finally he adjured them to 
give an example of temporary obedience and 
submission, by remaining firm in their alle¬ 
giance, tUl a deputation could be sent to the 
Cantons; during the intermediate time, not 

* De Thou» Yol. xL p« 5. 
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CHAP, demanding or exacting the arrears of their pay, • 
I* which it must be difficult, if not impossible for 
jjgj, the new sovereign to furnish in the present con- 
juncture of affairs.' 

and of To these weighty and powerful exhortations, 
were added • the entreaties of Marshal Biron j 
who, though he regarded the extinction, or 
dismemberment of the French monarchy, as im¬ 
minent and inevitable, yet adhering in his own 
person inviolably to the order of succession, 
exerted himself to maintain the crown on the 
The Swit- head of the King of Navarre *. The Switzers, 
after manifesting some symptoms of irresolu- 
fim to tion; sensible that they must not only lose the 
arrears of pay already due to them, but that 
they might with difficulty effect their, return to 
their own country, through so many hostile pro¬ 
vinces as must necessarily be traversed in the 
retreat; expressed their readiness to comply 
with the request of Sancy. He himself was 
deputed at the head of the most distinguished 
. officers, to convey the welcome information to 
the new king. Henry received it with testi¬ 
monies of joy, and expressions of gratitude, 
proportioned to the magnitude and importance 
of the service. It was scarcely possible indeed 
to perform an act of greater consequence to his 
future prospects, or which seemed likely to be 
attended with more beneficial effects. Already 
embraced, he began to feel the crown in some degree con¬ 
firmed upon his head: renouncing therefore 

f De Thou^voLzL * Mezeraii ToLiz* p*4o6e 
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every idea of inarching towai'ds Tours, it was c-H A P. 
unanimously resolved to prosecute the war in 
the provinces to the north of the Loire,, and to 
embrace the most vigorous measures for ex-, 
tinguishing the rebellion of ** the League.” ‘ 

■ Prosperous as this commencement of afiairs Conwa- 
might be esteemed, a more arduous and doubt- 
ful task remained to be undertaken. Neitlier nobiUty. 
the adherence of the Hugonots, nor the co¬ 
operation of the foreign troops, if unsupported . 
by the Catholic princes, nobility, and. officers ia 
the royal army, could maintain the King of 
Navarre on the throne. Even his title appeared Aug. 
to want its best stamp of authenticity, and to be 
essentially deficient in validity, till it was recog¬ 
nized by the latter illustrious body- They had 
already met, in the very house where Henry 
the Third expired, in order to deliberate on the 
steps requisite to be taken under such new and 
extraordinary circumstances. The debates were Debates in. 
long, violent and tumultuous. Those indivi- ^****^ 
duals who were either bigotted or disaffected, 
declared their resolution to prefer the spiritual 
interests of religion, before all other considera* 
tions; peremptorily refusing to acknowledge 
a prince excommunicated by the Holy See, 
inimical to the Catholic faith, and incorrigible 
in error The smaller number, whose loyalty 
to the crown, sustained by a desire of pre¬ 
serving the integrity and indivisibility of the 
monarchy, extinguished their scruples, or sur- 

* De Thou, toL u p. 7, 8. “ DavUa, p. Sag, Saa. 
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CHAP, mounted their apprehensions, professed a readi- 
^ ^ . ness to own the King of Navarre uncondition- 

ijgy. ally; conceiving that it imported, even for 
the interests of religion, to let that recogpiition 
precede every other measure. Between the 
niateiy two extremes, arose a third proposition, which 
was at length adopted with a degree of general 
consent. They agreed to send a deputation, 
with offers of declaring. Henry of Bourbon 
King of France, and of maintaining him with 
their lives and fortunes, on the express con>' 
dition that he would immediately renounce his 
religious tenets, and assume the public exer¬ 
cise of the Romish worship. Two of the most 
distinguished members of the nobility, the 
Dukes of Longueville and of Luxembourg, 
were empowered and enjoined to communicate 
to him the determination of the assembly. * 
Bbgaani- lu the answer made by Henry to so nnani- 
mous and important a notification, we are at a 
die King, loss whether most to admire his judgment, his 
magnanimity, or the elevation and dignity of 
his sentiments. After having deliberated on 
the message, and weighed its nature, in a 
select convocation of his most fkithful adhe¬ 
rents ; he replied without perturbation or un¬ 
easiness, that be could not accept the tender 
made him of the sceptre, on the condition 
annexed to it by the donors. He represented 
to the Catholic deputies, that the immediate 
desertion of a religion which he had followed 

* Davila, i>. 8 a 9 —Ssj. Mmtai, vid. ix. p. 407,408. 
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from conviction, and the assumptimi of another chap. 
rule of £utb, without examination or information . , 

of any sort } would dishonor him in his own xjSf, 
estimation, as well as in that of all mankind. 

He professed nevertheless, his desire of being; 
instructed, and his disposition to submit him* 
self and his opinions, to the decision of a ge¬ 
neral, or a national council, legitimately assem¬ 
bled. He reminded them of the invariable 
and steady adherence to his promises, on which, 
he had always valued himself; offering to sub¬ 
mit to any conditions or limitations, which 
might be judged necessary to secure the Ca¬ 
tholic faith and ecclesiastical establishment. 

While he assured the nobility of France, in 
terms of gratitude and affection, that they 
formed the objects of his paternal solicitude, 
the e^ecial support of the throne, shaken and 
convulsed by faction; he conjured tiiem not to 
dishonor their order, by aba^oning the lineal 
heir of their antient monarchs, by leaving una¬ 
venged the recent murder of his predecessor, 
and by exposing the kingdom to the utmost 
effijrts of anarchy and rebellion. ^ 

A restdution at once so temperate and so it, hfn tfl- 
conciliating, yet blended with majesty and 
firmness, produced die effect for which it was 
intended. An instrument being prepared, was 
signed by the contracting parties; in virtue of 
which, the princes of the blood, the lords, gen- 
demen, and great officers of every descripdon 

r Davila, p. t»s> 8a6. Oe Thou, tiAxL p. m—14. 
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CHAP, in the' royal camp, acknowledged Henry of 
^ . Bourbon for their only and rightful sovereign. 

He engaged on his part, to maintain inviolate. 
Engage- the antient, national religion ; to cause himself 
to be instructed in the principles and doctrines 
Henry. of the Romish persuasion, within the space of 
six months; to exclude from public offices or 
employments, such as made profession of the 
Hugonot worship or belief; and to adhere 
strictly to air the limitations contained in the 
edicts issued by his predecessor, granting liberty 
of conscience to the Protestant's. By an express 
article, he permitted the nobility to depute one 
of their own body, for the purpose of express¬ 
ing their filial obedience to the sovereign pon¬ 
tiff ; as well as to explain to His Holiness the 
motives, which had induced them to own and 
support a heretic, excommunicated by the see 
of Rome*. Such were the conditions, upon 
which the King of Navarre received the ho- 
4U1 Aug. mage and the oaths of allegiance of his Catholic 
subjects. He was immediately proclaimed, by 
the title of Henry the Fourth ; a name which 
history 4 ias consecrated, though the Jacobin 
republicans of 1793 did not spare his remains ; 
and which in all the revolutions of human 
affairs, will continue to present to every mind 
not totally insensible or uncultivated, the image 
of a prince born for the delight and for the 
felicity of mankind. 

Notwithstanding the degree of unanimity 
which had appeared in the proceedings relative 

* Mezerti) vol. iz. p. 40Z, 409. Chron. Noven. vol. i. p. 2449 
»45« De ThoU) yoL xi. p.9> so. Davila^ p. <279 8a8. 
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to SO great an object, and the apparent submis* chap. 
sion of all ranks to the new king; there were 
not wanting persons of the highest quality, * *58^^ 
who refused or declined to support his preten¬ 
sions. The Duke of Epemon, long accustomed Conduct of 
to exercise an almost uncontrouled authority of*Eper-* 
under his late master, could ill submit to hend non. 
beneath a stranger. He had, indeed,' from a 
sentiment of rivality towards Joyeuse, and from 
his hatred to the Guises, declared himself a 
partizan of the house of Bourbon, and endea¬ 
voured to effect the reconciliation of Henry 
the Third with his presumptive successor. But, 
many recent causes of disunion and alienation 
had arisen between him and the King of Na¬ 
varre; nor was the high, independant spirit 
of the latter, formed to receive laws from an 
insolent and haughty favorite *. Epemon, ap¬ 
prehensive that Henry might likewise solicit 
him in his present distress, for pecuniary assist^ 
ance, and unwilling to extend any relief to his 
new sovereign; not only refused to sign the 
declaration subscribed by the nobility, upon a 
slight pretence of punctilio, but demanded his 
immediate dismission. Quitting the camp, at 
the head of his numerous followers, but pro- ^ 
fessing at the same time his determination 
neither to join the faction of “ the League,” nor 
the party of Spain; he retired first into the 
province of Touraine, and ultimately fixed bis 
residence in the castle of Angouleme." 

• Davilas p. 8aa. ^ Dc Thou, voL xi, p. ii. 

Davihu p. 8a8. Mezeni, vol. ix. p. 
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Nor did the spirit of desertion which had thus 
manifested itself, stop with Epo'non. Many 
other noblemen imitating his example, with<- 
drew under various pretexts or excuses, and 
retreated to their casdes. One of them, Vitry, 
unrestrained by gratitude to the memory of his 
benefactor Henry the Third, or by duty to¬ 
wards his successor, openly joined the party of 
** the League.” Happily, the precedent was 
copied by few, and reprobated by all. Yet, 
such was the general coldness or disaffection 
di^layed among the soldiery, that the exertions 
of Biron, with difficulty retained the Switzers 
under their colours. So great was the desertion 
even among the French, that in the space of 
only five days subsequent to the assassination of 
the King, the army became reduced to less than 
half its numbers, and continued rapidly to 
diminish from one hour to another. ]^en the 
Hugonots themselves, doubtful of the adhe¬ 
rence of their chief to his religious principles ( 
and already dreading, or anticipating his recon¬ 
ciliation to the Romish church, as neither dis¬ 
tant nor problematical; began to murmur at 
Henry's partiality towards the Catholics, ac- 
eusing him of ingratitude towards those faith¬ 
ful followers, who had originally raised him to 
his present greatness ^ In so delicate a situa¬ 
tion, surrounded with perils, and distrustful of 
all, the King betrayed no dejection. Assuming 
from necessity, a dissimulation foreign to his 
character, and exerting the affability natural to 


^ Davilat p. Sapi 830. 
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him, he soothed,' caressed, and promised by chap. 
turns. To the Hugonots, as the companions ^ 
of bis early life, and adverse fortune, he 
afibcted to shew confidence and unreserve. 
Towards the ecclesiastics, he behaved with 
marks of consideration and respect, accom«. 
panied with expressions of veneration for the 
Holy See, and a disposition to be informed on 
points of doctrine. He honored the nobility 
and military officers, with the flattering appella* 
tions of the restorers of their country ; the 
supporters of the royal dignity. Nor did he <>nciiu. 
omit to conciliate the meanest of his subjects, ^ 
by gracious speeches, by a commiseration of 
their distress, and by excuses for the unhappy 
necessity to which his enemies reduced him, rtf 
qnattering his forces upon the peasants, and 
exacting from them contributions^. We are 
compelled to acknowledge, at every page of 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, that he owed 
his final acquisition of the crown, not so much 
to the private virtues, as to the various and 
admirable endowments, civil as well as militaiy, 
wbich nature had united in bis composition. 

While these transactions were performed in £,^10 in 
the royal camp, events not less interestiog and • 
important had ti^en place within the walk of 
I^ris. During the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the first intelligence of Clement’s at¬ 
tempt upon the person of Henry the Ihtrd, 
and the knowledge of its final conseqoence. 


^ Datila, p. I30* 
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CHAP, all ^I'^as suspense, amazement, and agitation,^ 
, throughout the capital. But no sooner was the 
1589. intelligence of his death divulged, than the Pa- 
ind«»it risians abandoned themselves to the most im- 
moderate transports of universal and indecent 
Duchess joy. The Duchess of Montpensier, whose 
thirst ,of revenge for the loss of her brothers, 
could only be satiated by the King’s blood ^ 
who is, not without reason, supposed to have 
been privy to the enterprize itself, and even to 
have stimulated the fanaticism of the assassin ; 
betrayed her.berce and inexorable spirit in 
its utmost forceUnrestrained either, by the 
decorum of her rank and sex, or by any con¬ 
siderations of general propriety, she lavished 
encomiums on the crime, as an effort of pious 
and patriotic zeal: nor did she hesitate to 
distribute.with her own hand, badges of exul¬ 
tation; among the principal adherents of ** the 
“ LeagueThe inhabitants of the metropolis, 
though their rage and detestation of the late 
King, as the murderer of the Guises, became in 
some measure extinguished by bis death; were 
not. less unanimous or violent in their deter¬ 
mination to exclude from the throne, his pre- 
Duke of sumptive successor. ^ In order to maintain this 
***?*“**• spirit, so essential to all his views, the Duke of 
Mayenne, after communicating to the cities of 
his party, information of Henry the Third’s 
assassination and decease; respecting which 
sanguinary act be however denied any previous 

• De Thou, volo x. p. 670. 

^ Mem. pour «ero a I’HUt. de Fra. p. a86,187. 
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knowledge or participation j prepared to em- chap. 
brace mea&nres for the support and prolonga* ^ 
tion of bis own assumed authority. * 

The vacancy of the throne, accompanied by Objects, 
the complete extinction of the reigning family, 
opened to an ambitious mind, prospects equally 
dazzling and unbounded in their nature. He 
beheld himself at the head of a faction possess¬ 
ed of authority, revenues, and resources, little 
short of royal. Various paths or modes of 
conduct, presented themselves to him for his 
choice and preference. If moderation, repose, 
and solid greatness, formed the objects of his 
research, he might gratify them to his utmost 
wish, by opening a negotiation with the new 
King} who, he well knew, was ready to grant 
him any terms however exorbitant, and almost 
to divide with , him the monarchy itself. Qn 
a supposition that his scruples of conscience, or 
his apprehensions of the resentment of the 
zealous partizans of the League,” might deter 
him from treating with a. Hugonot; a still 
more glorious and disinterested track lay be¬ 
fore his view. He might address himself to the 
Catholic lords and officers in the royal camp, 
calling upon- them to aid him in compelling 
their common sovereign to abjure ■ his errors, 
and to return into the bosom of the Catholic 
church; or in case of Henry's refusal, to join 
with him and . his adherents, in electing another 
individual of the royal blood, to fill the vacancy. 

. So elevated a line of proceeding, would have 

* DeThou, yol.zL p.t9i ao. 
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CHAP, placed him among the most illustrious names 
^ ^ . recorded in history; while it would have dif- 

1J89. fused felicity, restored general peace, secured 
religion, and entitled him to the applause of his 
own, as well as of future times. If ambition 
and the thirst of power predominated above 
every other consideration of private safety, or 
of public virtue, he- might place the crown 
on his own head. Promptitude, energy, and 
decision, seemed alone wanting, in order to 
edect so vast an object. His sister, the Duchess 
of Montpensier, whose masculine mind, and en> 
terprizing character, fitted her for the most 
daring projects; urged him, in’ defiance of open 
enemies, or of secret machinations, to seize the 
occasion, which, if lost or neglected,, could 
never be retrieved*. Nor can it be questioned, 
that however adverse Philip the Second, or 
Sixtus the Fifth, might have been to bis usurp- 
ation ; and whsetever repugnance the ** Council 
of union,’* which, undW the auftmrity of the 
Duke of Mayenne, conducted the affiurs of** the 
League,” might manifisst at his elevation to 
the throne; yet his instant assumption of the 
royal title and functions, must have extinguish* 
Critical ed or overborne all opposition*. Perhaps a 
situation more arduous and critical, hfis never 
tion. been realized in the history of modem nations, 
previous to the era of the French Revolution; 
or a position- which demand e d a greater asseq)- 
blage of talents, and more strength of mind, 
for deciding on the preferable line of action. 

^ Davila, p. 834, 833. ‘ Mezetai, rol.'iz. p. 4zs. 

Hbtuintit Vilkroy, Avu au Doc de Mayend^ P*3oa~547. 
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It is in the character of the Duke of c H A P. 
Majenne himself, that we must seek for the , 
explication of the alternative, which he ulti- 
mately embraced under these circumstances. ChMicter 
In the vigor of life, and nearly of the same age 
with the King of Navarre, his reputation for iCsfaK- 
valor and military skill, stood high; nor had 
the radical defects of his temper and disposi¬ 
tion been disclosed, by his election'to a post ' 
the most perilous which could be occupied by a 
subject. Naturally moderate in his desires, and 
averse to violent counsels, he had so strongly 
disapproved the measures of his brother the 
-Duke of Guise, as even to have warned the 
late King to beware of his intentions and ma¬ 
chinations \ A sense of honor and indignation, 
rather tlian a spirit of animosity, revenge, or 
rebellion, had impelled him to take up arms. 

He possessed in fact few of the essential qualifi¬ 
cations for the head and chief of a great party. 
Irresolute in his determinations, slow in execu¬ 
tion, distrustful of those about him, and negli¬ 
gent of affairs, he formed an unequal antagonist . 
to the King of Navarre. Indulgent to his appe¬ 
tites, inert and sluggish in his person, attached 
to die gratifications or pleasures of the tabl^ 
he allowed the favorable moment of action to 
eeciqie by delay. Profuse from habit, and 
always destitute of pecuniary resources, he was 
compiled to recur to the Spanidi eivwu Ibr 
■continual assistance. His gravity, tinctured 
with pride, seemed to be not far removed 

^ DeThoa, Tol. X. p.444. 
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CHAP. moroseness. Procrastinating and unde* 
I* cided, he always desired to postpone; embrac* 
15S9. counsels of safety, rather than of energy.' 
Pn^asti- In the present conjuncture, he neither as- 
a^tode- pired to render himself King of France, nor 
«««• accepted the overtures which Henry the Fourth 
contrived to make for a definitive agreement 
between them, through the medium of Villeroy; 
a minister who, after his dismission from the 
o£Bce of Secretary of state in the late reign, 
had embraced the party of “ the League'”.*’ 
Anxious only by some temporary expedient, to 
protract the decision on a point of such mag¬ 
nitude and importance, be, determined there¬ 
fore to place a phantom on the throne ; while, 
acting as “ Lieutenant-general of the crown,” 
and head of the union, he retained the exclu- 
i^ogni- sive power in his own hands. The Cardinal of 
Bourbon, whose age and incapacities of various 
BooiixMi’* kinds, did not more disable him from swaying 
the sceptre, than bis personal confinement re¬ 
moved him to a distance from the scene of 
action ; was chosen by Mayenne, to. repre¬ 
sent the pageant of royalty. An edict was 
published by the parliament of Paris, at the 
Duke’s desire, enjoining obedience to the im¬ 
prisoned prelate, as the only rightful sove¬ 
reign ; exhorting at the same time, the people 
throughout all the provinces, to remain firm 
in the Catholic faith, and to oppose in. every 
shape, the progress of heresy “. Notwith- 

* Mezeray, Yol. X. p. 4 i 5 « * Davila, p. —833. 

• De Thou, vol. xL p.ad, ai« Davila, p. g35—837. Mezcrty, 
val. iz.p«4i3* 
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standit^ this apparent public recognition of the chap. 
Cardinal's title, he was not however solemnly . ^ , 

proclaimed King, by the name of Charles the 
Tenth, for some months afterwards. 

The new king meanwhile, incapable of conti- 
suing the siege of Paris with an army so reduced 
in numbers, and unable to induce the Duke of 
Mayenne to listen to any terms of accommo* 
dation, began to meditate his retreat from be¬ 
fore the capital. Having divided his forces into 
three separate bodies, and having deposited the 
remains of his predecessor, without other pomp 
or ceremony than the necessity of the times 
would admit, in the church of Compi6gne; 
he took the road towards Normandy. In that 
fertile province, of which a great portion was 
devoted to his cause, he hoped to recruit his 
trbops, and to augment his adherents, while he 
received the supplies of men and money, which 
he expected from Elizabeth, Queen of England. 

Dieppe, a port capable by its situation on the 
shore of the British channel, of greatly facilitat¬ 
ing the latter succours, having declared in his fa¬ 
vor, admitted him into the place®. Elated with 
this event and other advantages, stimulated by 
the inhabitants of Dieppe, and unopposed by 
any army in the field, he ventured to mwrcb for¬ 
ward and approach Rouen, where the Duke of 
Aumale commanded, Slaving under him twelve 
hundred cavalry. Though Henry was not pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient strength .to. form the si^e 
of so considerable a city, secured by ap ample 

* Ot Thov, toL sL 
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CHAP. g;arrnon; yet the enemy, alarmed at his ap< 
^ I*, . pearance, and apprehensive of being invested, 
iftf. sent immediate intimation of their danger to the 
Duke of Mayenne, at the same time loudly in¬ 
voking his assistance 

Duke«f That general, after having first provided for 
the internal safety and tranquillity of the capi- 
eut of tal, not inattentive to the summons, began bis 
niarch at the head of abont twenty thousand 
tnen, nearly a fourth part of whom were ca¬ 
valry. As he advanced along the Seine, he 
retook several of the towns situated upon its 
banks, which had previously fallen into the 
King's possession. Such indeed was his nu¬ 
merical superiority, that if he had improved 
the fkvorable occasion with celerity, it seems 
probable he might either have crushed the 
royal forces, or at least have compelled them 
to engage under every circumstance of dis¬ 
advantage. But, the Duke, instead of pressing 
Forward with the utmost dispatch, having quit¬ 
ted his army fmr a ftw days, in order to concert 
measures in person with the Duke of Parma, 
commander of the Spanish troops in the Nether¬ 
lands; his absence, and the necessary delay 
occasioned by it, allowed Henry a short inter¬ 
val, in whidi to take the most judicious steps 
aSScp- fbr his defence. Retiring therefin'e from the 
vicinity of Rouen, once more towards the sea- 
ciKaii 9 «at coast, he ultimately fixed his camp at Arques; 
4''^ n small defenceless town,.at an inconsiderable 

a DeTlMi^vei.xa ftif. «. p.4i7- 
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dtttance firom Dieppe. Conscious that he must c V |k it 
be speedily surrounded* and attacked by the ^ 
united military force of the enemy* he exerted utf. 
the utmost diUgence and skill in fortifying the 
poution* which bmng natundly strong* was car 
pable being maintained agiunst superior 
numbers. * 

It must be confessed* on the oatnrest con* 
sideration* that although in his situation* no 
step more magnanimous* and at the same time 
more judicious* could probably have been em* 
braced by Henry; yet* hope itself seemed to 
be almost extinguished by the difficulties and 
perils* with which he was reduced to struggle. 

His troops* diminished to only three thousand 
foot* two regiments of Switzers* and about 
twdve hundred cavalry* composed in the whole 
scarcely six thousand, five hundred menOn SaparMty 
the other hand* the army of ** the League*** 
augmented by various bodies of soldiers firom SkeLMgM. 
Lorrain* Flanders* and the southern provinces 
of France* exceeded twenty^icight thousand. 

All the young nobility who were attached to 
the party of the Du^ of Mayenne* apprized 
that a battle was inevitable* crouded to be pee* 
sent at an action* which at was supposed* would 
prove decisive of the fate of the war. Dvo 
consideralde detachments of Henry’s fbrees* 
commanded by Marshal d’Aumont* and by the 
Dnke of TiongneviBe* whom he had sent into 

* OMila* 'p. Ma* 01b Q<a. fAnbigii^ wLSi. p, alf. 

D* Th^ xL p.a4. 

* O'AaUgQ^wi.Bkjksal. ltanqr*wLiK. ^.417* 
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chap. Champagne and Picardy, lay.too remote for ar^ 
^ ^ . riving in time to his assistance. Elizabeth had 

1589. not yet sent him her promised aid, peciluiary 
or military; while the enemy advanced towards 
him by ri^id marches. So confident indeed 
was their commander of success, that he did 
not hesitate on promising Philip the Second, to 
take the King of Navarre, either dead or alive: 
while the credulity of the Parisians, aiding and 
sustaining their enmity, made them anticipate 
li Tcftor in Certain his defeat and captureIn the royal 

the royal <;atnp, a degree of dejection and terror began 
^ to manifest itself. Apprehensions were enter* 

! tained, that while the Duke of Mayenne invest* 

ed Henry :in front, his retreat towards the sea 
might be intercepted by the naval forces of 
Flanders. The council of war even agitated 
the question, whether it might not be adviseable 
ibr the King to embark, while such a measure 
was yet practicable, and seek an asylum in the 
. court of England.' On circumstances ^ de* 
licate and critical, may be said to have de* 
pended the fate of the French monarchy. The 
remonstrances of Biron, it is asserted, influenc* 
■ed not a little in the rejection. of - this pusilla¬ 
nimous and inglorious propositionIt is im¬ 
possible, when we conteraiplate the position of 
Henry before the combat of Arques, as well 
as during every part of his heroic contest 
against Mayenne, not to be reminded of the 
similar situation in which Frederic, King of 
Prussia, stood, previous to the battles of Bos* 

• Mescnjt p.4lS»4l9* 

^ IbkU IK 4x89 419, 
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bach and of Lusa in 1757, where he succaa' c H AP< 
sively defeated with very inferior numbers, the . . 

French and Austrians; The successful strug* 
gle of Frederic, protracted to a longer period, 
in opposition to a more powerful combination 
than menaced Henry, stands indeed alone in 
the history of modern nations, and will be con¬ 
sidered in distant ages, with astonishment, as 
well as admiration. 

The army of ** tlie League” arriving in Attack 
sight of the lines of Arques, began their attack 
by skirmishes, in expectation of forcing the 
entrenchments, or putting the royalists into 
confiision. But, in both these attempts they 
were constantly repulsed with loss, notwith¬ 
standing their vast superiority; and it soon 
became evident that the troops of Mayenne, 
in military discipline and veteran skill, by no 
means equalled their opponents. The indefa¬ 
tigable activity, vigilance and intrepidity of 
Henry, inspiring his followers with a determi¬ 
nation to make the most desperate exertions for 
their common safety; the panic diffused by the 
first appearance of the enemy, insensibly dimi¬ 
nished among the royal bands. Aware of this Stp - 
circumstance, and desirous of availing himself tmiMr. 
of his superior numbers, the Duke drew out all 
his forces, and made a furious attack upon the 
entrenchment, which was during some time 
• attended with complete success. The German 
auxiliaries in the service of ** th(^ League,” 
treacherously feigning a desire to surrender, 
and to enter into the King’s employ, obtained 
D 3 by 
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c E ji p. by that artifice an entrance within the Une8» 

. . But, no sooner had they again formed, than en- 

is>^. couraged by seeing the cavalry of Mayenne 
make a vigorous charge, they resumed thmr 
arms, fell furiously upon the division com* 
manded by Marshal Biron, and involved it in 
complete disorder. All the valor and exertions 
of Henry, seconded by the coolness and bra¬ 
very of his officers, were required to stem the 
torrent. The King, long abandoned by the 
greater part of his troops, saw himself exposed 
to the utmost danger, and nearly hopeless of 
extrication. Even after the enemy had been 
'^compelled to evacuate the entrenchments, not 
without a long and obstinate contest; the Duke 
of Mayenne might still have renewed the en¬ 
gagement with fresh troops, and almost a cer- 
tainly of success, against the solchers of the 
royal army, harassed by fatigue, and inferior 
in numbers. But, his habitual irresolution pre¬ 
vented him from improving his advanta^. 
Having caused a retreat to be sounded, he 
of May- ^few off his forces, who were incommoded by 
the cannon of the castle of Arqncs. 

His actual loss in the engagement did not ex¬ 
ceed five hundred men; but the injury sustained - 
in his reputation, which was irretrievable, gave 
the royslists a decided ascendant during the 
remainder of the war*. So forcibly did Henry 
himself feel a conviction of tlie oversight, or the 

' ^ Cliroii. Nov. nd. i. p. *63—067. Sulljr, toL L p. 69, 70. 
I>*Aubigii£,ToLiii p.ti9—4Si. Datifa, p. 844—B51. DeTSon, 
'vaLzL p.»7^30. 
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incapiciQr of that general, and so desperate had chap. 
become his own situation, after the entrance ^ ^ ^ 

- of the enemy’s troops within his lines, that he 
did not even conceal his sense of both those 
truths. On the evening of the same day he 
hesitated not publickly to declare, that the 
Duke of Mayenne was either not the soldier 
which the world believed him; or else that 
the bead of ** the League” had treated him 
with personal respect, and reserved him for a 
better occasion *. It may indeed be asserted 
that the combat of Arques constituted the 
crisis of his fate, and ultimate point of his 
adverse fortune. From that peric^ his affiurs Com- 
beginning to return in a contrary direction, he 
graduidly re>ascended, as ** the League” de* 
dined in a similar proportion. Various accb 
dents and circumstances, not unmixed whh 
severe misfortune, which perpetuated the du« 
ration of the civil wars, dc^y^ the conclusion 
of peace; but the royal par^ was never after- 
wards reduced to extremities. ’ 

Not- 


* Davilas p« 85 i. 

f A very difluce oarradon of .tliif cddirated combats It to bt 
found in Davilas in De Thous and in Cayet’t ^ Chroiiologie Noven- 
naire*’’ D’Aubignd Hkev^ and Sullys the lattor of vrhoin waa 
pertonalljr preaent in the actions have left nt ample information rehu 
live to It The detcriptioni of all general engagementfs p re t e n t 
iiaually only an indit&ict pktQte of carnage; but the cond)at of 
Arques it lLd>le to thb renuuk in an umitual dtgeetm It it indeed 
impotaible to comprehend clearfy its nature^ witibout a chart of the 
foitified camp of Henry the Fourths which occupied two hillts and 
an intenne£ate valley; extending from the town of Arquets to the, 
suburbs of Diq>pe. The action itself became a scene of more than 
ordinary conftuJoss from the dfcumstance of the German Lansque¬ 
nets obtaining an entrance within the trenches^ and tumiog their arms 
against the royal troops. That perfidious act had nearly given May- 

D 4 enfle 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding the repulse which he had 
^ recently sustained, the general of “ the 

1589. “League*’ 


etme a complete Tictory. Marshal Biron having bera thrown from 
his horses and long surrounded by them> the enemy pouring into the 
space* carried terror every where. Henry was during a considerable 
time* in the most imminent peril. Davila says* that diaHal ning to 
fly* he attempted to rally the scattered troops by exhortations and 
reproaches ; exclaiming aloud* that << in all France there could not 
** be found fifty gentlemen* who had sufficient courage to die im 
^ comply with their king.’* There is nothing in antiquity more 
heroic or affecting than this act. 

Various circumstances enabled the royal army to recover the honor 
of the day. The Count of Auvergne* natural eon of Charles the Nmths 
having made a vigorous charge at the head of the cavalry* killed with 
his own hand* Sagonne* who commanded the enemy’s horse* and 
checked their fiiry. Cbatyion* son to the great Coligni* coming up 
with two regiments of infantry* cried as he advanced* ^ Courage* 

Sire ! we are come to die with you !” Three hundred of the 
troops of the League” being put to the sword* the trenches were 
recovered. Yet all accounts concur in admitting* that if Mayenne 
had not unnecessarily retarded the march of the main body* and 
thereby given the King an interval in which to rally* the day .mart 
have joeen his own. In Sully* are to be found some most picturesque 
and striking anecdotes of Henry’s conduct* which inspire the highert 
idea of his valor* composure* and clemency. They l^ar so strong a 
stamp of truth and nature* that it is impossible to doubt their exacti¬ 
tude. Previous to the beginning of the action* the Count de Belin* 
says Sully* was taken prismier by one of our parties* in the woods* 
and brought to the King. It was soon after day-bieak* and we 
were all seated at brea^ast in a ditch* forming a circle round His 
Msyesty. Henry* with his usual affability received and embraced the 
Count; who looUng round him* with a degree of surprize* acquainted 
the King that in two hours* he would have thirty thousand enemies* 
horse and foot* to resist; and that for his own part* he did not see 
with what forces His Majesty meant to oppose them. ^ You do not 
** see them all* Monsieur de Belin*” said the King* smiling; << for 
« you do not reckon God* and the justice of my cause* which assist 
** me.’’ 

It can hardly admit of a doubt* that Henry the Fourth would not 
have survived a defeat* or have been led in chains to Paris. Them 
Is in his character a sort of internal evidence* that he would* if van¬ 
quished* htve perished on the fidd of battle. It seems impossible to 
speculate ph tM consequences which must have taken place* if May- 
anne had been dctorious* and if the King had fallen at Arques. 
Such ^peculations* though natural and unavoklable* do not form die 

. legiti- 
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** Lei^ue** made another attempt shortly af> c h A P. 
terwards to carry the trenches; but having ^ 
been compelled to desist with considerable 
loss, and conscious that Henry would soon be 5 * o®*®* 
joined by troops from various quarters, he of 
finally determined on a retreat. His march the army 
was directed- towards Picardy, with a view of 
receiving the auxiliary forces, sent by Philip 
the Second from Flanders to his support. 

Henry, liberated from the sit^e which he had 
undergone within the lines of his camp, was 
in like manner speedily reinforced. Marshal 
d^Aumont and the Duke of Longueville, who 
arrived the first, were succeeded by four thou¬ 
sand English troops; together with a small sup¬ 
ply of money advanced him by Elizabeth, which 
the King with equal policy and generosity, im¬ 
mediately distributed among bis soldiers. With¬ 
out losing an instant in inactivity, he followed 
the enemy, retook the places captured by thein^ 
and endeavoured to provoke them to a general 
engagement. Finding that the Duke of May- 
enne seemed not indined to hazard the issue of 
a battle, and that he continued his progress tO' 
wards the frontier of the Spanish Low Coun¬ 
tries, Henry turned short upon Paris. The 


kgkiiAate province of hiatory. Perhaps In no poitioa of modem an- 
nalsy is the interest excited by the events^ so etrongy or the apparent 
protection and interposition of Providence so marked and legibley as 
in the devadon of Henry the Fourth to the French crown; unlesi 
we except the chain of circumstances which have conducted Bona- 
partey frw his stupendous elevation in the spring of x8iiy to his de¬ 
gradation and fall in the spring of the present year* Frederic the 
Oreaty during the seven years’ wary aw^ens anxious solicitude for 
his fate; but his character wants the beidgnky aind amenity of the 
King of France. 

astODtih- 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

astonUunent of the inhabitants of that 
polis was heightened by their terror, when they 
beheld the Prince, whom they had only a few 
days preceding, considered as a fugitive and a 
prisoner, arriving before the walls, at the head 
of a numerous and victorious army. Profiting 
of their first alarm, and of the absence of their 
commander, the King caused the suburbs, 
which were defended by aa entrenchment, to 
be attacked on every quarter. The enterprue, 
executed with vigor, was attended with com* 
plete success; and pushed with such celerity, 
that the Parisians had scarcely time sufficient to 
shut their gates against the royalists. If Heniy*s 
artillery had been brou^t up without loss of 
time, nothing could have saved the capital 
firom being entered by storm. The carnage 
was prodigious; and the ransoms paid by those 
who feil into the hands of the conquerors, 
served to compensate for the d^ect of regular 
pay.* 

Alarmed at the danger which menaced Paris, 
the Duke of Mayenne instantly returned to its 
relief, entering it with his army on the day sub* 
sequent to the' capture of the suburbs. Henry, 
whose forces were not sufficient to besiege him 
in the place, on receiving the intelUgence, with* 
drew slowly to the distance of a few miles; and 
drawing up his army in sight of the Parisians, 
waited to ascertain if their leader was dis* 


* D’Aubign^) ICst. Univ. ▼ol. iii. p. a34. DarOa, p. ^56. 
De Thous voL xi. p. 3a—^34* Sully» vol. i. p. 70* Cbroa. Noven. 
▼ol» u p* 2 f<h Mezerayt toL ix* p. 426* 
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pos«d to tiy anew the chance of war. But toe c h A p. 
troops of ** toe League** had not yet recovered . ^ ^ 
their disgrace at Arques j and the King finding 
that his challenge was not accepted, directed 
his course to Estampes, of which town he made 
himself master in eight days. Incaptole of of 
compelling the enemy to oppose him in the field, 
he a second time divided his army into three 
bodies, and pursued his march towards the 
Loire: while the Duke of Longueville and 
Givty, at the head of two considerable detach* 
ments, sustained his adherents in Picardy, and 
in Champagne. Victory attended him, where* 
ever he moved. Vended, a city of his patri* 
monial domain, capable firom its strength, of 
making a long resistance, was entered by the 
soldiers, after a short and feeble defence*. 
Notwithstanding the advanced season, he con* 
tinned unremittingly to push his military ope¬ 
rations. Having vinted the city Tours, He taim 
into which jfdace he nsade his entry amidst the 
acclamations the inhalntants; and having, 
on account of the distracted conditimi of the 
kingdom, postponed his promised convoca> 
tion i^ tfae nobility for the settlement of re* ^ 
ligion, till the month of March ensuing; he 
rgoined his troops. Mans, which fdl into his 
possession by capitulation, was followed by the 
reduction of various other places. Entering 
Noiinandy, in defiance of the rigors winter, 
he compelled Alenson to surrender; made 

* De TImd, toL xi. M. Chrao. N«t. vpL i. f.tjst *76. 
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CHAP, prisoners the garrison of Falaise, tad their 
. ^ commander, the Count of Briasac; then ap- 

1589. proaching the sea-coast a third time» after an 
obstinate siege, he became master of Hohfleur, 
at the mouth of the Seine. The indefatigable 
activity of his exertions, together with the ra¬ 
pidity of his success, while it increased the 
confidence of his own forces, impressed his ad¬ 
versaries with amaxement and consternation. ^ 
During these important transactions, the 
enne. ^ Duke of Mayenne, naturally dilatory and inert, 
either remained inactive at Paris, occupied with 
regulations of a political nature; or made only 
feeble efforts for the recovery .of his military 
character, and the re-establishment of the a&irs 
of his party. After a species of Interregnum, 
as it might justly be denominated, of near four 
months, subsequent to Henry the Third’s de¬ 
cease, that commander, fearful lest the King of 
Spain, in conjunction with the Holy See, should 
attempt to nominate a successor to the throne; 
•ist No- caused the Cardinal of Bourbon to be publickly 
proclaimed sovereign of France, under the title 
of Boor- of Charles the Tenth. He did not the less 
retain in his own hands the whole executive 
King. power of the crown ; his recognition of the im¬ 
prisoned Cardinal producing the effect which 
he had foreseen, and which he probably de¬ 
sired. Henry, apprehensive that if his uncle 
should by any accident be liberated, the 
League” might derive advantages from his 
name, redoubled the precautions for securing 

^ De ThoUf vol. zi. p. 67—699 and p. 80— *850 ' Chron. Nor* 
toL i p. 396-*a999aQd p. 317,318. 
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him ia confoement. He had already been re* chap. 
moved to the castle of Fontenay in Poitou, . ^ 

where he was guarded with the utmost vigi* 
lance. * 

The internal feuds and animosities of ** the intenui 
** League/* together with the number of rivid 
Chiefs nearly equal in rank, who composed that League.” 
faction ; when added to the opposite nature of 
their views, pretensions, and expectations j — 
these causes imposed great, if not insurmount* 
able obstacles, to the success of their operations'. 
Mendoza, the embassador of Philip the Second, 
who resided in the French capital, diq>ensing 
the largesses of his master, with politic attention 
to the Spanish interest, was far from rendering 
the Duke of Mayenne independant of the court 
of MadricL The arrival of Gaetano, the Papal 
Legate dispatched by Sixtus, tended to augment, 
rather than to diminish the jealousy and distnut 
of that general, by his notorious partiality to 
the measures of Spain. Mayenne did not wait 
for his presence, in order to reject the propo¬ 
sition o{ Mendoza, for acknowledging Phlip 
Protector of the > League, though he warmly 
demanded supplies of men and money for sup¬ 
porting the war. The Dukes of Nemours and 
Anmale, as well as the hereditary Prince of Lor- 
rain, augmented by their continual dissensions, , 
the general confusion; ^iriiile the Parisians, 
not leas shaken and divided among themselves, 
seemed only to unite in one common sentiment. 


^ p.4a9p43flb C)ira% K>y« yoL i. p. 

the 
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CHAP; the detestation ef heresy, and tiie resohition to 
^ ^ tindery every extremity, rather than submit to 
their rightful sovereign. * 

RMpMt On the other hand, Henry, by his courage, 
activity, and success, not only attracted the 
tor respect of his own subjects, but received the 
most flattering testimonies of fnendship and 
eonsideration from foreign powers. The Re¬ 
public of Venice, constantly attached fbr ages 
to France as her natural ally, and equally i^rpre- 
hensive of the augmenting power of ^ilip the 
Second} exhibited the warmest demonstrations 
of general joy, on the intelligence of Henry's 
Vcake. accession. The Senate did not even hesitate or 
delay, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
menaces of the Papal Nuntio, instantly to re¬ 
cognize him as King of France, by a public 
decree*. Ferdinand of Medick, Great Duke 
of Tuscany, though he had recently contracted 
a close alliance with the Duke of Ix^rain, 
by raarmng hk daughter; and though he 
WM restrained by prudent conrideratimis, 
from venturiug on so bold a measure as the 
Venetians had adopted; yet ^d not less 
transmit to the new King, assurances of hk 
devotion. He even authorized Henry's agent 
at his court, to promke that prince the same 
pecuniary loan, which he had engaged to ad¬ 
vance for his predecessor; and at the saau 
time to open a negotiation for the marriage 

* Cliraii.Nor. TaLi.p.>t4—sly. Mnaij, TaLix.p.4j»~ 
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of bis niece, the Princess Mary of Medicis, chap. 
wiA one of the princes of the blood of . ^ 

France'. Similar testimonies of affection and 1589, 
respect were conveyed by the Duke of Man- 
tua*. The Swiss Cantons had already deputed 
commissioners, with orders to felicitate him 
on his succession; enjoining their troops to 
remain faithful in his service, and request* 
ing a renewal of the antient treaties sub¬ 
sisting between the Helvetic union and Henry 
the Third**. From the Protestant princes of 
the German empire, he was secure of receiv¬ 
ing effectual support; and Casimir, who ad¬ 
ministered the a^rs of the Palatinate during 
the minority of the Elector Palatine, demon¬ 
strated his adherence, by issuing directions to 
levy troops without delay, which were con¬ 
ducted to his assistance by Sancy, early in the 
ensuing year.' 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, true to her 
own interests and to those of her people, at 
every period of her reign, furnished Henry with 
a body of forces, as we have seen, soon after 
the action at Arques. If her scanty revenues, 
added to the various demands on her exche¬ 
quer, did not admit her to make considerable 
remittances of money, she nevertheless ac- 
tmmpanied her milHaty aid, with a small pe¬ 
cuniary supply®. Even James the Sixth, King Scodnd. 
of Scotland, a Prince whose pacific character, 

* De llioa, voL-zL p> 6j, < 4 * Memsj* wl. iz. p. 4 »a. 

^ DeTlKHipilMda ^lbid4p«59. 

^ Ibid, pw I. * Ibid* p* 
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CHAP, and inaptitude for war, seemed to disqualify 
^ , him for active service in the field; yet, ani- 

,589. mated by enthusiasm for the maintenance, of 
the Protestant religion, had offered, previous to 
Henry’s elevation to the throne of France to 
conduct six thousand Scots to his assistance in 
person, and to maintain them at his own ex¬ 
pence He bad recently proved the sinceii^ 
of his former professions, by sending over to 
Dieppe, a body consisting of one thousand 
menPrince Maurice of Nassau, who, not¬ 
withstanding his early youth, commanded tbe 
' . armies of the Republic of Holland; induced 
the States General, even while struggling them¬ 
selves against the overwhelming power of Spain, 
to assbt the King of France with ammunition 
and money The kingdoms of the North lay 
too remote, or were too feeble, to take any part 
in the troubles of the French monarchy. Den¬ 
mark since tbe death of Frederic the Sec<md, 
was governed by a minor prince, Christian the 
Fourth: while Sweden, under John the Third, 
had relapsed into the oblivion from which the 
country had been rescued by Gustavus Vasa 
Imperial his father. In Germany, the reigning branch of 
the house of Austria, which had excited such 
terror under Charles tbe Fiftbi; and which fa¬ 
mily, under Ferdinand the First, and Maximilian 
the Second, though with dimini^ed power, con¬ 
tinued still to inspire respect; was fallen into 
complete insignificance, in the person of Ro- 

' Original Letter of Hemy the Foarth. in Voltaire, roL x. p.ajp. 

* Dx^ p. is*< ’’ Oe Thou, Tot.». p.a40. 
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dolpb the Second. That sovereign, who, before chap. 
he ascended the Iiaperial throne, had given . ^ . 

the most promising expectations of virtue and 
capacity, disappointed the general h<q>es en- 
tertained of his future administration. Disso* 
lute, relaxed, and governed by his mistresses, 
he abandoned the concerns of the empire, to 
ministers destitute of ability or resolution. . In* 
dolent, and averse to business, though attached 
to speculative researches or studies, he suffered 
every species of abuse to be practised with im¬ 
punity throughout his hereditary dominions. 
Despised in Bohemia, though be principally 
resided at tlie city of Prague, in preference to 
Vienna; he was nearly driven out of Hungary 
by the Turks, who progressively advanced along 
the banks of the Danube, towards the Austrian 
firoUtiers; while Rodolph became almost for¬ 
gotten in the German empire *. Such a prince, 
who wai ill qualified to second the ambitious 
projects of the court of Madrid; seemed to dis¬ 
play as little inclination, as he possessed idbility, 
to co-operate with the Spanish branch of his 
family, in their attempts to convulse and oyer- ' 
turn the French monarchy. 

Henry wanted not, however, powerful foreign Lomin. 
enemihs to impede bis conquests, and to retard, 
if they could not totally prevent, the reduction 
of his rebellious subjects. The Duke of Ldr- 
rain, impelled by the chimerical expectation of 
raising his son to the throne of France, and 

® Pfeffely voL iu p* aiS. 
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CHAP, connected bjr a common origin, with the Duke 
. . of Mayenne, continued to aid the head of ** the 

1589. ** League,’* with his forcesCharles Emanuel, 

Duke of Sfaroy, allied to Philip the Second, 
whose youngest daughter he had married; sus¬ 
tained by Spanish troops, and ready to embark 
in any projects which promised augmentation 
of power or territory; had already advanced his 
charie* pretensions to the French crown itself, But, 
Emanud. embarrgssej a war in which he was en- 
gaged against the city and republic of Geneva, 
he was reluctantly compelled to defer the com¬ 
mencement of his plans, till the ensuing year. 
Those projects were principally limited to the 
conquest, or acquisition of the two important 
provinces of Dauphin6 and Provence, which ly. 
ing contiguous to his own dominions, he hop^ 
sixtua the to dissever from the monarchy of France'. Six. 
tus the Fifth, at the beginning of his pontifi¬ 
cate, had manifested his enmity to the family 
of Bourbon, in its utmost force. But, his im¬ 
patience and indignation at the qiecies of cap¬ 
tivity in which Philip the Second held the Holy 
See, and at the tyranny exercised over him by 
the Spanish Cardinals, who attempted to fetter, 
or to direct all his measures; inspired him at a 
later period of bis reign, with other sentiments. 
Induced by the pressing instances of the court 
of Madrid, and ^ the agents of Mayenne, he 
• had, it is true, dispatched his Legate Gaetano, 

P Chroo. Not. tdI. i. p. a6Zf s6a. 

4 De Thoui ToU xi.p. 71, and p. 75^79. Chion. Not. toI. u 

p. a79—281. McKcray, ToLix. p* 423* 
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into France ; but his instructions were by no c H A p. 
means decidedly hostile to Henry the Fourth. ^ 

On the contrary, manifesting a disposition rather 
to conciliate, than to irritate; they breathed 
such a spirit as the father and head of the 
Christian church might dictate, without degrad¬ 
ing or debasing his paternal character.' 

The united efibrts of all the external enemies phnip the 
of the new king, were however weak and con- 
temptible, compared with those made by Philip 
the Second. During the reign and life of Henry 
the Third, he had observed some degree of 
disguise, and imposed some restraint on his 
ambitious, or destructive projects. The alli¬ 
ance subsisting between the houses of Valois, 
and of Austria, cemented by the tyes of mar¬ 
riage ; together with the undoubted attachment 
of Henry to the Catholic faith; — these mo¬ 
tives induced the cabinet of Madrid to nego- 
ciate in secret with the Guises, thereby avoid¬ 
ing an open rupture between the two crowns. 

But, when the sceptre devolved to a Hugonot, Meuum 
Philip instantly disdained all further conceal- 
ment, or measures of reserve. The pretext of 
heresy, against which, throughout his whole 
life, h& had declared unqualified hostility, 
formed too convenient a mask for veiling his 
ultimate views, not to avail himself of it with¬ 
out delay. He was besides, the hereditary 
enemy of the King of Navarre, whose antient 
patrimonial dominions he retained, in virtue of 
the original usurpation made by Ferdinand of 

' Mezera^s toL IX* p*4a8* 
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CHAP. Arragon. The Tacancy of the French throne 
^ . seemed to open to him no distant prospect, ei- 

X589. ther of placing on it his daughter Clara Isabella, 
^ambi- niece to the late King, or at least of reducing 
ject*.*^ the monarchy to a state of complete subversion. 
Though he had already determined to take an 
open part in favor of “ the League,'* to lavish 
bis treasures, and even if requisite, to send his 
forces to combat Henry; yet, rendering his 
affected zeal or. liberality altogether subser¬ 
vient to his policy, he attempted to constitute 
himself the protector and arbiter of Mayenne 
himself. Baffled in that design, be did not 
desist from his plans; but contenting himself 
with the title only of an auxiliary, he expected 
from. the effect of time and favorable acci¬ 
dents, the completion of his ambitious pro¬ 
jects. * 

enormous power of so great a monarch, 
raag- appeared at first view to be almost irresistible, 
when joined to the other enemies of Heniy the 
Fourth. Besides his numerous kingdoms and 
provinces scattered over Europe, the richest 
portions of Asia, Africa, and of the New World, 
belonged to Spain. Portugal, with her rich 
colonies, the discoveries made by Gama be- 
y<mdthe Cape of Good Hope, and the con¬ 
quests effected by Albuquerque, from Ormus 
jand Goa, to Malacca and Amboyna; •'— all had 
fallen into his hands, only a few years preced¬ 
ing, without a blow. His revenues seemed to 

* Meteny, toL ix. p. 431. Ctmo. Nov. voL i. p. •8y»sS9. 
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be as vast as his ambition, and as inexhaustible chap. 
as his thirst of dominion. 'The veteran bands ^ ^ ^ 
commanded by the Duke of Parma, which had ijSy. 
nearly subjected the Netherlands, if once they 
were unit^ to the forces of ** the Lei^e,** 
it might be presumed, would inevitably crush 
the army of a Prince as yet unsettled in the 
throne, and incapable of contending with so 
vast a disparity. The repulse sustained by 
Mayenne at Arques, could only be esteemed a 
short respite; and Europe, with anxious solici* 
tude anticipated as neither doubtful nor re¬ 
mote, the final destruction of Henry. 

But the Spanish greatness, which inspired cauwt amr 
such universal terror, if not ideal, was in a con- pn^piw 
siderable degree exaggerated; Philip having 
himself, sapped its foundations, and precipi¬ 
tated its decline. The treasures of Peru and 
Mexico were dissipated in his expensive enter- 
prizes, dictated by vengeance, bigotry, or am¬ 
bition; to accomplish which, the wealth of both 
the Indies was found to be unequal. His sub¬ 
jects perceptibly diminished in numbms, while 
industry and manufactures sunk in a rimil^ 
proportion. The late unfortunate expedition 
against England, where his invincible Armada 
had been shipwrecked or destroyed, broke 
his naval stren^h; while the long wars in the 
Low Countries, thougli they formed a soldieiy 
of unequalled skill, yet drained his exchequer. 

He could only attack France, by exposing 
Flanders; and in venturing on the experiment, 
he gratified his resentment, at the expence of 
B ^ his 
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CHAP, bis interests. He was besides declining in years, 
I- and hastening towairds the termination of his 
jjSy. long reign. His only son, born by the fourth 
marriage which he contracted, a minor, inex¬ 
perienced, and of feeble capacity, might prove 
unequal to supporting the weight of so many 
State of sceptres. The veil which had concealed the 
^ weakness and diseases of the Spanish monarchy 
clow of from general inspection, fell in fact with Philip 
Swnd** Second. Under his successor, that immense 
reign. and disjointed fidirick £iintly sustained the at¬ 
tacks made on it by foreign nations. Convulsed, 
diminished, and shaken to its very base, during 
the reign of Philip the Fourth; the united ef¬ 
forts of England, Germany, and Holland, could 
scarcely preserve it from complete subversion 
or extinction, under the languid administration 
of Charles the Second, last Prince of the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria. 
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CHAP. II. 

Batde of lory,,Victory of the King, — Consequences of 
it. — Henry marches to Paris. — Death of the Car¬ 
dinal of Bourbon.—Siege of Paris. — Famine.---- 
Causes which protracted its surrender. — March of the 
Duke of Parma into Fiance. — Henry raises the 
siege. — Military operations on both sides. — Betum of 
the Duke of Parma into Flandei's. — Events in Brit¬ 
tany^ and in Prooence. — Death of Sixtus the Fifth. — 
Flection of Gregory the Fourteenth. — Attach of St. 
Denis. — Siege of Chartres. — Political intrigues of the 
young Cardinal of Bourbon. — Edict of toleration^ in 
favor <f the Protestants.-— Papal monitories^ pMished 
against the King.—Situation of the Didee of Mayenne. 
— Hostilities. —Esay^ of ike Duke of Guise from 
Tours.—Death of La Nque. — Enterprizes qf the 
Duke of' Savoy. — Arrival of the German auxiliaries. 
Death of Gregory the Fourteenth. — Transactions at 
Paris. — Violent proceedings of the council of six- 
teen^ — Their punishment. — Act of oblivion published 
by the Duke of Mayenne. 


W HILE the King, with almost unexampled c H a p« 
celerity, in defiance of the rigors of 
winter, at the head of a victorious army, sub- 
jected nearly the whole tract of country lying 
between the Seine and the Loire; the Duke of 
Mayenne slowly prepared to take the field. 
Importuned by the clamours of the Parisians, siege of 
he undertook to open the passages which pre- 
vented the entrance of provisions into the ca- 

£ 4 pital} 
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CHAP, pit&l y after reducing the castle of Vin> 
P* cennes, together with Pontoise, two places situ- 
ated in the vicinity of the metropolis, he sat 
down before Meulan. The town, built on the 
river Seine, was rendered more important by a 
fort, constnicted in an island which there di¬ 
vides the streapi. Berengueville, the governor, 
far from being intimidated by the superiority 
of the enemy, repulsed them with loss; and 
by his desperate valor, added to his military 
skill, enabled tbe King to come in person to 
his relief. The army of ” the League,” in 
consequence of his approach, was compelled 
to desist from tbe enterprize; while Henry, 
satisfied with having frustrated their design, 
drew off his forces towards Dreux, of which 
place be immediately began the siege. * 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Mayenne, who, in 
The King consequence of tbe pressing solicitations which 
*^n»e he made to the Duke of Parma, had been 
V joined by a considerable body of infantry and 
cavalry ftom Flanders, commanded by Count 
Egmont, directed his march towards Dreux. 
The garrison defended the city with an intre¬ 
pidity and obstinacy, not inferior to that dis¬ 
played at Meulan; and Heniy, on receiving 
intelligence of the approach of the enemy, 
having withdrawn his artillery, decamped from 
before the place. In a council of war convoked 
for the purpose, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted to give battle to Mayenne. Many 

• Mezorayt voLiz. p«43i>433* Dt Thou, vol. xL p.86—91. 
jyAxibifaif ToLiiL p. %%j, 
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reasons prompted the King to embrace so ha- chap. 
zardous a measure, notwithstanding the infe- . , 

riority of bis numbers. It was in itself more ana- i^^o. 
logons to the natural character of Henry, whose 
courage and ardor always impelled him to pre- give battle 
fer the most decisive or generous resolutions. *<> ^ 
The valor, loyalty, and experience of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, who constituted a large pro¬ 
portion of his troops, inspired him with confi¬ 
dence i and he was besides destitute of the pe¬ 
cuniary resources, indispensable for protracting 
a campaign, in presence of a superior adversary. 
Animated by these considerations, he did not 
hesitate to march towards Mayenne; and as it 
became requisite, in order to occupy an ad¬ 
vantageous position, that he should turn his 
back for a short time on the army of “ the 
** League,** his motions, which were mistaken 
for an intention of flying, augmented their 
eagerness to bring him to a decisive engage- 
nient. ^ 

This impatience was notwithstanding con- state of 
flned to the private soldiers or officers, and did M»y* t*°**» 
not extend to their commander. The Duke, 
aware of the advantages possessed by the' roy¬ 
alists, wliich more than counterbalanced his nu¬ 
merical superiority of troops, desired to avoid 
a general action. But, the disgrace of retiring 
before a smaller army, the importunity of the 
principal officers, and the contemptuous re¬ 
proaches Of Count Egmont, who threatened to 

► Darib, p. 891—S93. Mewny, roL ix. p. 43s, 436- 
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CHAP, chastise the temerity of the enemy, with the 
. . Flemish auxiliaries under his own command; 

>59»* —these motives overcame Mayenne's reluc¬ 

tance. In the disposition made of his forces, 
the Viscount de Tsvannes, from the imperfec¬ 
tion of his sight, committed an error which was 
attended with very fatal consequences. Instead 
of leaving a sufficient space between the bat¬ 
talions of infantry, for allowing the cavalry to 
rally and return to the charge; he drew up the 
foot so close, as by impeding their own opera¬ 
tions eventually to produce general confusion *. 
Marshal Tallard, by a similar defect, of the 
organs of sight, which led him to mistake the 
enemy’s troops for those of France, eminently 
conduced to produce the memorable defeat ex¬ 
perienced by the armies of Louis the four¬ 
teenth, in the beginning of the last century, at 
Blenheim, where Tallard himself was taken 
prisoner. 

t>ispo$i. On the contrary, never perhaps were the 
tioDsnude eminent military endowments of Henry, which 
ky Henry, exhibited at Coutras and at Arques, 

more conspicuously or successfully display¬ 
ed, than at the battle of Ivry. His activity, 
which pervaded every part of the camp, left 
nothing to the direction of others, that it was 
possible to inspect in person. His heroic con* 
tempt of danger and death, was tempered by 
steady courage, while it was regulated by sen¬ 
timents of the most elevated submisaion and 
resignation to the dispensations of Providencei- 

< OUTlllf p* 897-^99^ De Thoil9TQl.Zia p«119i J% 0 * 
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Biron ably supported his sovereign, in all the chap. 
subordinate parts of duty, and the general ardor , , 

of the troops gave a happy presage of victory. 

At the first onset, the Walloon horse, led to MthMar. 
the charge by Count Egniont, broke the royal 
cavalry opposed to them, and produced a tern* 
porary disorder; but being rudely charged in 
the rear, they were in turn routed, cut in 
pieces, and their commander killed on the spot. . 

In the center, Henry, personally opposed to the 
Duke of Mayenne, contended for his crown ; 
precisely as Richard the Third had done at Bos- 
worth, against the Earl of Richmond, but with 
very different success. It is admitted, that 
Mayenne was by no means wanting to. himself 
on this occasion; and that his defeat must 
chiefiy be attributed to causes, which he could 
neither obviate nor surmount, by any exertions 
of valor or of skill. The German cavalry, un¬ 
able to rally behind the battalions, in conse¬ 
quence of the original fault committed by Ta- 
vannes; was with difficulty prevented from 
totally disordering the main body, and became 
in a great measure useless during the remainder 
of the action. After a short, though obstinate 
conflict, the army of “ the League’’ giving 
way, fled in every direction. Mayenne, accom¬ 
panied with scarcely fifty followers, long main- 
tuned his ground, and endeavoured to restore 
the battle. But finding all attempts of that 
nature vain, he retreated with precipitation 
over the river Eure; causing the bridge to 
be broken down, in order to impede pursuit. 

The 
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CHAP. The Switzers, who formed a considerable part 
. . of his infantry, and who had not yet engaged, 

1590. being surrounded by the victorious royalists; 
laid down their arms, and were allowed quarter, 
of ^*7 But the German horse, who had contributed 
League.” go much to the defeat of their own forces; and 
who, after having been raised and levied in the 
empire, for the King’s service, had entered into 
that of his adversaries; were severely punished 
for their breach of honor and fidelity. By 
Henry’s order, they were attacked and put to 
the sword. The slaughter was very considera> 
ble, and accompanied with every mark of signid 
victory. Mayenne, not regarding himself as 
secure even in the town of Mantes, though at a 
great distance from the scene of action, with* 
drew on the following day, to St. Denis, in the 
vicinity of Paris. * , 

Inability of It seems probable, that if the King had im* 
proved his advantage with celerity, and ad- 
thevictory. vanced without loss of time to the walls of that 
city i the impression made by his recent success, 
added to the unprepared state of the inhabitants, 
might have enabled him to become master of 
the metropolis. He was indeed strenuously ex¬ 
horted to accelerate his march, by some of his 
most faithful and experienced captains, nor is it 
to be doubted that he felt the expediency of the 
advice. But, like his antagonist Mayenne, he 
had many-factions existing in his own camp, and 
numerous opponents even among those indivi- 

Sully, V0I.L p. 7a—74. D’Aublgn^ ToLiiL p.i*S— ajj. He 
ThousTc 4 exi. p.ia4-»xa9. Mezerayy ix. pe436—439* Da¬ 
vila, p. 896—907. Chroiie Not, vol. L p. 3 a;— 335* 
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duals \ii'ho maintained bis cause. The Catholic chap. 
lords and gentlemen, however loyal they might . . 

be, yet were not disposed, by elevating a Hugo* 1590 
not to the throne, at once to exterminate ** the 
** Leaguethough their indignation excited by 
the assassination of Henry the Third, together 
with their reliance on the promises of his suc¬ 
cessor to embrace the Romish faith, induced 
them to support his title. Marshal Biron was ac- Ca*ue« «r 
cused of not desiring to terminate a war, which 
rendered him necessary to his sovereign; and 
the Marquis d* 0 , Superintendant of the dnances, 
purposely refused or withheld the money indis¬ 
pensable for paying the foreign auxiliaries. Fif¬ 
teen days having elapsed in consequence of 
these impediments, before the royal army be¬ 
held itself in a condition to prosecute the late 
victory-; so critical a delay was improved by 
the enemy, who had recovered from their first 
consternation *. . It was asserted with equal 
reason, that if the Duke of Mayenne bad been 
able to throw a strong garrison into the town 
of Mantes, he might in a great measure have 
deprived Henry of every beneficial conse¬ 
quence arising from the success of his arms, and 
have incapacitated him from even approaching 
the capital ' 

That commander, overcome with emotions of Dejection 
shame and concern at his defeat, remained dur- 
ing some days at St. Denis, unwilling to meet - 

* SoBy, voLi. p. 76,77. Chren. Nor. Td.i. p.|4j. Mueny, 
wLix. p.44o,44X> 

t Mnwaf, voLix. p.440. 
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CHAP, the reproaches of the Parisians, or to expose 
himself to their resentment. But, the exhorta- 
1590. tions of his sister the Duchess of Montpensier, 
the consolatory admonition of the Papal Legate, 
who having arrived in the metropolis, had 
embraced the interests of the League sus¬ 
tained by the promises of Mendoza, the Spanish 
embassador, soon roused him to new exertions. 
It appearing evident that Paris would speedily 
be invested by the royal forces, and that unless 
■ succoured by a foreign power, the city could 
not ultimately be preserved from falling into 
the hands of the King; a determination was 
embraced of deputing the Duke of Mayenne 
in person to the court of Brussels, in order to 
demand assistance. During his absence, his 
maternal brother, the Duke of Nemours, a 
prince coUaterally descended from the ducal 
house of Savoy, was constituted governor of the 
Rewdotion metropolis. The inhabitants themselves, far 
from exhibiting any marks of apprehension at 
the late adverse occurrences, or displaying a 
desire to deprecate the approaching calamities 
of a siege; professed a readiness to undei^o 
every renunciation, and even to suffer death 
itself, rather than submit to a heretic, excom¬ 
municated by the Holy See. Encouraged by so 
many proofs of constancy and adherence among 
' his followers, Mayenne instantly set out for 
Flanders: while Nemours, a prince who though 
only in the flower of youth, exhibited the ta* 
lents and resources of riper age, lost not a 
moment in constructing, or in repairing the 

forti- 
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fortifications of Paris., 'fhe short period of c h a p. 
time which' remained before Henry’s approach, . ^ 

precluded him notwithstanding, from taking i^^o, 
those steps for procuring a supply of provisions, 
without which it appeared to be impossible that 
he could make a long, or effectual resistance. * 

During these transactions, the royal army ad* sSth Mar. 
vancing along the course of the Seine, made 
themselves masters of almost all the towns and the capital, 
fortresses, which command the passage of that 
river, as well as of the Yonne, and the Marne. 

Henry, desirous rather to reduce Paris by fa* 
mine, than to enter it by storm, began by 
cutting off the only sources, from which they 
could obtain subsistence. Anxious to gain a 
short interval, and if possible to obtain a cessa¬ 
tion of arms, in order to allow time for tlie 
Duke of Mayenne’s return; Gaetano, the Le¬ 
gate, opened a. fallacious negotiation with 
Marshal Biron, for the accomplishment of 
peace. But the King, aware of the insidious He refiue* 
intention of the chiefs of ** the League,” and “>«««» a. 
regarding the reduction of Paris as neither dis- 
tant nor doubtful, refused to suspend the pro¬ 
gress of his arms. From every part of France, 
intelligence of the most prosperous nature was 
recmved in his camp. In the central province 
of Auvergne, his adherents gained a ngnal 
victory over the enemy, at the town of Issoire, 
on the same day when he had vanqnished the 
array of Mayenne at Ivry. Some advantages 

• Chroa. Nov. voL i. p. 344. 
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c H A p. of inferior consequence were obtained in other 

II. 


1590. 

Death of 
the Cardi¬ 
nal of 
Bourbon. 
9th May. 


provinces, while on all sides, his afiairs seemed 
to be hastening to a speedy and fortunate ter¬ 
mination. " 

The embarrassments under which the Duke of 
Mayenne laboured, already sufficiently nume¬ 
rous, were further augmented by an event which 
took place at this period. The Cardinal of 
Bourbon, whose name had hitherto served to 
contain within bounds the various pretenders to 
the crown, expired at the castle of Fontenay in 
Poitou, oppressed under the load of age and in¬ 
firmities. Philip the Second, who beheld the 
throne vacant, and the head of ** the League** 
reduced as a suppliant, to demand the assistance 
of Spain, in order to save himself and his party 
from total ruin; becoming from that instant 
the arbiter of both, might dictate the con¬ 
ditions on which he would consent to march 
his forces into France. It even required the 
utmost address in Mayenne, to protract for 
a short time the decision on a point of such 
delicacy and magnitude, as the election of a 
qu^^of sovereign. A convocation of the States Ge- 
tkat event, neral being indispensable for the purpose, he 
promised to assemble them without delay; 
retaining during the intermediate time, in 
virtue of his office, the prerogatives attached 
to the monarchical dignity. The college of 
the Sorbonne, devoted to ** the League,** whose 


k Oinm. Not. toL i. p.345» M»d p. 347 —334* Me*er»jr, voL ix. 
P>439t P*44i. Oe^llioa, voL s.p. 134 — 14>> 4ndp.i49— '15*. 
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decrees on matters of conscience, as well as of chap. 
theology, were regarded with profound venera* . ^ 

tion by all the adherents of that faction; had not 1590. 
waited for the Cardinal’s decease, to anticipate 
its apprehended effects. In a meeting -expressly Decree ef 
held for the object, they solemnly determined, 
that even in the event of his death, Henry of 
Bourbon remain^ equally incapable of ever 
succeeding to the throne, on account of his 
heresy and apostacy. Those who should adhere 
to him or favor his cause, were stigmatized as 
deserters of religion, and enemies of God; 

-while the crown of martyrdom was asserted to 
be reserved for such as opposed his pretensions, 
and sacrificed their lives for the holy union.' 

Meanwhile Paris, completely invested on Sie^of 
every side,, began to experience the calamities • 
inseparable from a state of siege. It may be 
considered as one of the most memorable re¬ 
corded in modern history, and vies in extent of 
sufferings sustained by the besieged, with any 
of those commemorated in antiquity. Every 
circumstance respecting it, as being strongly 
characteristic of the age, attracts attention. 

The inhabitants appear to have exceeded two stawoftiie 
hundred thousand, independant of the garrison; 
which, in cavalry and infantry, composed. of 
Germans and Switzers, as well as French, fell 
short of four thousand in number ^ The sub¬ 
sistence and provisions of every nature, were 
exceedingly inadequate to the wants of so vast 

* De Thov, Td. xi. p.ii 4 ~-i 59 « Chroo. Nor. taI. L p. 3S6— 

359* Meseiais toI. ix* p. 44 ^> 447 * 

^ Mezerayi yoLuc* p>44^ 
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CHAP. 

n. 

1590. 


Famine. 


Expedi- 
enU to 
prevent its 
progreit. 


a multitude; and at the moderate allowance of 
only a pound of bread daily to each individual, 
could not last above the short period of a 
month'. No timely or judicious precautions 
had been adopted, either for expelKng the use¬ 
less and feeble of both sexes, or for providing 
magazines to nourish them during the siege. 
Their hopes of speedy succour from the Duke 
of Mayenne, their enmity to the King, and 
their enthusiasm in the support of the Catholic 
religion, supplied however the place of all other 
requisites. As the siege advanced, every species 
of sustenance became more scarce i and after 
devouring all the animals found in the place, 
they recurred to the vilest, and most loathsome 
aliments. It impresses with horror, while it 
strikingly displays the inflexible constancy of 
the people, that at the suggestion of the Spanish 
embassador, recourse was had to the church¬ 
yards, and the ashes of the dead were disturbed, 
to furnish a noxious substitute for food. A 
species of paste, composed of human bones re¬ 
duced to powder, and afterwards mixed with 
water, was administered in order to assuage the 
pangs of hunger: but, far from prolongii^, it 
only shortened the existence of those persons 
who ventured to taste of so unnatural and de¬ 
testable a mixture^. The grass which grew in 
the deserted streets of the suburbs, was vora¬ 
ciously devoured by the miserable wretches, 

* De Thou^ voL xi. p. i6x. 

^ Efprit dtULiguci v«l.ui.p.X44. De Thom ▼ol.xi. p.i76> 
177 « P* 937 > ud p. 946 . Mtn^)pQe» voL i* p* 4 X 9 # 
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who strove by every means to perpetuate tbeir chap. 
being. These baneful or ineffectual experiments, ^ 

even though they might prolong life, could ,^90. 
not prevent the rapid progress of disease; more 
than twelve thousand persons having perished 
during the siege, either of inanition, or in con¬ 
sequence of the pernicious nourishment which 
they were reduced to adopt from necessity." 

After some weeks pas^ in solicitation at June. 
Brussels, the Duke of Hayenne having, not 
without difficulty, obtained a body of Spanish enters 
and Walloon infantry, from the governor of the 
Low Countries, re-entered France, accompanied 
by his new auxiliaries. Heniy, apprized of his 
march, determined to attack him before he ap¬ 
proached tlie capital. Quitting therefore his 
camp, at the head of more than two thousand 
cavdry, he advanced with such r{q>idity, that 
the enemy had scarcely time to take refuge un¬ 
der the cannon of the city of Laon in Picardy. 

The position being however too strong to admit 
of being forced, and the Duke declining to 
hazard an action, though superior in numbers; 
the King returning with tbe same dispatch, re¬ 
sumed his station before Paris. We have seen 
Bonaparte compelled in tbe same manner to 
abandon tbe attempt of attacking Blucher, 
when occupying tbe heights of Laos, only a 
few days b^re the Allies entered Paris, and 
terminated the tyrant’s sanguinary career. 

During Henry’s absence, though a slender sup- 9111 Just, 
ply of provisions had been thrown into the 
place, yet as it proved wholly madequate to ofP»ri$, 

^ De Thou, ▼ol.xi. p, 176,177* 
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CHAP, tbe augmenting exigency of the inhabitants, 
R* every circumstance appeared to preclude hope, 
^ prove the impossibility of protracting the 

siege. The troops, conducted by Mayenne 
from ^nders, were unequal to making any 
vigorous effort for their extrication; and the 
Duke of Parma manifested no disposition to 
quit the Netherlands, where Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, who menaced various places, only 
waited for his departure, to overrun the pro* 
Vinces lying along the Maese and the Issel. On 
the other hand, the royal army was reinforced 
from every quarter; the expectation of pillage, 
and of the certain reduction of the metropolis, 
dluring adventurers who crouded to the King’s 
standard. St. Denis, together with almost all 
the other fortresses or posts in the .vicipity of 
Cqttureof Paris, were successively taken; and the su* 
burbs, which being fortified by entrenchments, 
had hitherto resisted, were carried in a single 
night not only with facility, but almost without 
opposition. Henry rejecting their proposals 
' for a suspension of hostilities, though he offered 
them an honourable capitulation; alarming 
symptoms of internal confusion had already ap¬ 
peared, which menaced open insurrection, and 
were not quelled without having recourse to the 
most violent expedients. Time, vigilance, and 
perseverance, seemed to be alone demanded, for 
compelling the Parisians to implore the cle¬ 
mency of their conqueror. * 

• peTlHMHToL^ p.lS 7 ,iM, and p.f 75.47s. OmnuNor. 
Td.k p.'37i— 
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Many causes contributed nevertheless, to c H a p. 
avert the impending danger, and finally to ex- 
tricate tiiem from their perilous situation. The 
Duke of Nemours exerted not only an invinci- Auguft. 
ble courage, but manifested a vast variety of wM* pro. 
resources, scarcely to have been expected from oaeted th* 
a prince of his youth and inexperience. The "**** 
fertile invention, aided by the unconquerable 
spirit of the Duchess of Mbntpehsier, fabricated 
with unceasing care, fictitious intelligence of the 
Duke of Parma’s approach and arrival. Every 
renunciation and hardship to which the inhabi¬ 
tants submitted, were shared by the Papal Le¬ 
gate, and by the embassador of Philip the Se¬ 
cond, Mendoza. While the former, dispensed 
pardon or absolution to the infatuated multi¬ 
tude, and promised the crown of martyrdom to 
such as fell in defence of the faith; the latter 
distributed largesses of money, provisions, and 
a^urances of speedy relief*. All the arts, by Am^ mtd 
which a furious and bigotted people can be 
stimulated to support famine, were successfully 
practised. Their zeal was inflamed by declama¬ 
tions made from the pulpit; their imaginations 
were raised by promises of divine, or superna¬ 
tural assistance; and their senses entertained 
with processions, in which the religious orders, 
grotesquely habited, marched through the prin¬ 
cipal streets of the city ." 

^ Memoires de ViUeroys toU ii* Ditcours Teritable da Siege de 

p* 413—passim. 

^ cLron.^ Noy. yd. i. p. 3^0^ 36z. Satyre Memp. yd* L p* 3*^ 

— 330 . 
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CHAP. Powerfully as these engines operated in their 
^ . effect on the mind, they must still have proved 

1^90. unequal to repressing hunger, and retaining the 
External populace in submission, if they had not been 
u<i aided by external means. Provisions of many 
port. kinds were permitted to enter Paris, during the 
course of the siege. Givry, who commanded 
at Charenton, an important post, situated at 
the spot in which the river Marne falls into 
the Seine j tempted by an offer of five thou¬ 
sand crowns, and influenced by sentiments of 
gallantry towards his mistress, who was shut up 
in the capital; allowed a large convoy of corn 
and wine to be received into the place'. Sen¬ 
timents of humanity operating strongly on 
the besiegers themselves, induced them to ad¬ 
mit or administer relief to their distressed and 
expiring countrymen. Towards the termina¬ 
tion of the siege, a regular intercourse might be 
said to subsist between the inhabitants and the 
royal troops. Every article of luxury or com¬ 
merce which Paris contained, was bartered for 
bread or wine; the Parisians thus purchasing 
from their enemies, the means of their own 
eventual preservation *. Even the King himself 
became highly instrumental to prolonging the 
Benignity duration of their resistance. The benignity of 
of Henry, his nature, which melted at their sufferings, re¬ 
laxed the severity of his vigilance. Secure, as be 
imagined, that the Duke of Parma would not, 
or could not abandon the Netherlands, in order 

' Mezeray, Tol.ix. p.44a,443. 

* Sully, ToU i. p. 7$. D’AulMgii^, vd. iii. p. a34'—A 
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to come to the relief of Paris; he trusted with c H A P. 
too much confidence, to the slow effect of time . 
and famine. He might likewise have accele* 1590. 
rated the reduction, by using force, but he per¬ 
tinaciously refused to have recourse to violent 
methods. If he had entered the city by 
storm, he dreaded the complete destruction of 
his own capital; and he justly apprehended the 
severe revenge, which the Hugonots in his 
army would probably have taken, for the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Feeling a greater PoUcy of 
interest than any other individual, in the con- 
servation of the metropolis and the inhabitants; **™*'*‘ 
he did not wish to take possession of it, reduced 
to a heap of smoking ruins, desolated by a licen¬ 
tious, ungovernable soldiery. ‘ 

In compliance with the reiterated and pe- 
remptory injunctions of the court of Madrid, pares to"^ 
meanwhile the Duke of Parma at length pre- 
pared to begin his march towards Paris. That 
general, who had succeeded to Don John of 
Austria in the supreme command of the Ne¬ 
therlands, civil and military; had reduced to 
the obedience of Philip, in the course of twelve 
years, a great portion of those revolted pro¬ 
vinces. His reputation for skill and capacity 
in war, which exceeded that of any captain of 
the age, equalled him in some degree with the 
most illustrious names of antiquity; and will 
transmit him to the latest posterity with those 


* Chm. Nov. voLi. pwj?!. De Thou, vol.xi p.i7i, and 
p. 183. Metersy, vol. iz. p. 463,463. Memoiret de ViUeroy, vot ii. 
P>S33fJ34» 
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n. 


6 th Aug. 


Precau¬ 

tions 

adopted by 
that com¬ 
mander. 


His June- . 
tion with 
Mayenne. 
36 th Aug. 


, of Conde and Turenne; of Marlborough and 
of Wellington. Covered with glory, and ele¬ 
vated to the summit of fame, he did not de¬ 
sire to commit so well-earned, but precarious a 
possession, to the hazards of the field, or to the 
caprice of accident. Averse to undertake an 
expedition, which could only be prosecuted at 
the expence and risk of the Low Countries j he' 
reluctantly quitted the scene of his victories, 
to plunge into another kingdom with which 
he was locally unacquainted; the manners of 
whose inhabitants were peculiarly incompatible 
with those of the Spaniards *. His march was 
conducted on scientific principles of Tacticsj 
little known or practised among European na¬ 
tions in the sixteenth century. Advancing by 
fixed and regular stages, in close and compact 
order, always ready for action, and encamping 
every night, according to the l^oraah system 
of war, he left nothing to fortune. Conscious 
that in the person of Henry the Fourth, he had 
an enemy to oppose, of equal activity, vigi¬ 
lance, and intrepidity; he proceeded with the 
utmost caution, and could not be induced to 
accelerate his progress, by any entreaties of the 
Duke of Mayenne. Having traversed all Pi¬ 
cardy, unopposed, at the head of about twelve 
thousand infantry, and more than three thou¬ 
sand horse; arriving on the banks of the Marne, 
he effected his junction with the army of “ the 


■ Cbrwi. Nov. T0I.L p.376. Mezeny, voLix. p.464. Davih, 
p 931 , »ndp.944. 
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“ League,** near the city of Meaux, only chap. 
twelve leagues from Paris. * . . 

The amazement excited in the royal camp ts9o- 
by this intelligence, was, if possible, exceeded 
by the consternation which it there occasioned, royal 
Henry beheld the object for which he had made **“*** 
such exertions,' at the instant when it seemed 
ready to fall into his hands, snatched from 
him by foreign interposition. He was well 
aware how dangerous it might prove, in face of 
the ablest commander in Europe, to attempt 
the prosecution of the siege; and the fatal ob¬ 
stinacy of Francis the First, who persisted in 
besieging Pavia under .similar circumstances, 
was not yet obliterated by the lapse of more 
than sixty years. On the other hand, to re¬ 
nounce the capture of Paris, whose inhabitants, 
he was well assured, could not resist above four - 
days longer, was a cruel and mortifying sacri¬ 
fice. After mature deliberation, it became not¬ 
withstanding indispensable to embrace without 
delay the latter painful alternative. Yielding 3otii Aug. 
therefore to necessity, the King broke up his 
camp, and advanced towards the Spaniards, 
followed by his forces, which exceeded eigh¬ 
teen thousand foot, and five thousand cavalry. 

His expectation of deciding the contest by a 
general engagement, which consoled him in 
some measure for his recent disappointment, 
excited universal ardor among the royal troops. 

^ De Tboay toL xL p« X831 jS4» .Dayilaf 947*-*>949* D^Au« 
hign6p Tol. iu* p. 437% 
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CHAP* The two armies soon came in sight, at the vIU 
^ lage of Chelles; but the Duke of Parma, far 
JJ90. from exhibiting a disposition to try the event of 
utS^ a battle, having instantly commanded his sol* 
diers to entrench themselves, declined the ac* 
SrMde- offered him by Henry. That Prince vainly 
cfinetan attempted to shake his resolution, by sending 
a herald to defy the Spanish commander. The 
Duke, with phlegmatic composure not unmixed 
with dignity, replied, that he was not come 
« so far, to take advice of his enemy, at what 
** moment he should give battle; that he had 
** entered France, by command of the Catho- 
** lie King his sovereign, in order to extirpate 
heresy; and that be would fulfil his commis- 
** sion, by such measures of whatever nature, 
** as appeared to him best adapted to the 
** purpose.” ^ 

His actions, which corresponded with his 
assertions, displayed his unquestionable supe> 
riority to Henry in the science of war. While, 
with uncommon dexterity, he contrived to 
amuse the King by the appearance of meditat¬ 
ing an immediate engagement, he turned short 
towards Lagny, a town situated on the Marne, 
He taket ||| ^hich was placed a royal garrison. Having 
instantly thrown a bridge across the river, he 
began to batter the wall without intermission, 
effected a breach, and entered the place by 
storm, before any effectual succours could be 
sent to its assistance. The capture of so im- 

r chno. N<»», toL L f. 378,379. Oe Umb, vgl. n p> 186— 
188. DaTUa,p.95>. 
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portant a post, by compleating the deliverance chap. 
of Paris, facilitated the introduction of every , ♦ 

species of provisions, from which the inhabi* 
tants had been debarred during above four ^ 
months'. It seemed scarcely possible to un* suteof 
dergo a more sudden and humiliating reverse, »i»eroy»i 
than the successful efforts of the Spanish ge- 
' .neral had produced in Henry’s affairs. No 
hope remained, either of reducing the metro¬ 
polis to surrender, or of forcing the enemy to 
hazard a battle. The jealousies and animo* 
sities existing bet\veen the Catholic and Hu- 
gonot officers, which had been suspended or 
forgotten during the siege, revived under cir¬ 
cumstances of depression. As it even became 
difficult to secure the convoys of provisions, 
which were continually intercepted by the 
Duke of Nemours, now liberated from his late 
confinement, scarcity began to be experienced 
in the royal camp. The troops, diminished by 
diseases, were likewise broken by fatigue : 
while the nobility, no longer stimulated by the 
prospect of honor or of plunder, could scarcely 
be retained under the standard, and demanded 
permission to retire from the field, in order to 
recruit their exhausted strength. * 

Submitting with fortitude, to an act of ne- Hemy di^ 
eessity which had now become unavoidable, t**®* 
the King determined therefore spontaneously 
to grant the permission, which it would have 

* Davih, p. 953—957. Meseny, toL be. p. 4S3, 46S. Snfly, 
toL i. p. D’Aubignd, toL iii. p, S38—340. - 

■ D»vib,p.937. Chr^Mor. yoLi. P..379. Meimy* TotiK. 
p.466> 

been 
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CHAP, been impossible to withhold or refuse^ under bis 
^ ^ . present altered circumstances. Previous to dis- 

,ij9o. banding his forces, prompted by indignation 
and despair, he made nevertheless two attempts 
to surprize the metropolis, both of which proved 
unsuccessful*’. No measure remained, except 
by a speedy retreat, to reserve himself for a 
more propitious juncture. After having provid¬ 
ed with garrisons, the principal places in the 
vicinity of Paris, and sent detachments into va¬ 
rious provinces; accompanied by his few re¬ 
maining troops, he marched to Clermont en 
Beauvoisis, which town he - carried by storm. 
Scarcely eight hundred cavalry, out of so flou¬ 
rishing and numerous an assemblage of soldiers, 
remained for the protection of his own per¬ 
son ^; a circumstance which strongly depic¬ 
tures the nature and composition of the French 
military force in that age, when Philip the Se¬ 
cond alone, of all the European powers, con¬ 
stantly kept on foot a regular army. 

Operation* The Dukes of Parma and of Mayenne, no 
of the longer fettered in their movements by the pre- 
genci^s. sence of an enemy in the fleld, instantly break¬ 
ing up their, camp, meditated further acquisi¬ 
tions. Corbeil, a town which from its position 
on the Seine above Paris, contributed eminently 
to incommode and distress the capital, was in¬ 
vested by their joint forces. Though destitute 
either of a considerable garrison, or of the 
means of making a long defence, yet the valor 

^ Memoires de VUleroyt vol* ii. p. 4 S3;,-—490* 

^ De ^oup voK xi. p. 191, and p. 193* MezMy9 ▼oL ix. p« 4 <^ 7 * 
Chron. Nov. voLi. p^jSo—384. D’Aubign^i toLu 4 p. 4409 44 >« 
Davilai p. 957—961. 
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of Rigaud the governor^ detained the two con* chap. 
federates near a month under its walls. The ^ 
mutual distrust of the French and Spanish com- 
manders, which began likewise to appear in 
every operation, impeded or weakened their 
progress. Mayenne having refused to entrust 
Corbeil, when captured, to the care of foreign 
soldiers; the Duke of Parma on his part, sa* 
tisfied with having fulfilled the principal object 
of his expedition, by the deliverance of Paris 
which he had effected, warmly expressed his 
impatience to return into Flanders. Diseases, impedi- 
the result of intemperance, when added to the ^ 
autumnal season, and the want of numerous progres*. 
articles requisite for continuing the campaign, 
had already diminished his troops. The court 
of Madrid, he likewise well knew, intended 
rather to feed, than to terminate the war ; 

** the League” being not yet suflSciently weak¬ 
ened or humbled, to accept a sovereign from 
the band of Philip the Second. Farnese’s ab¬ 
sence from the Low Countries, had besides 
already proved highly injurious to the interests 
of Spain. In addition to the city of Breda, 
which covered the province of Brabant, sur- - 
prized by Maurice, Prince of Orange; that 
general captured the important fortresses of 
Zutphen* Deventer, and Nimeguen. The Spa* 
niar<k thus expelled from Overyssel, scarcely 
retained any places of consequence bdonging 
to Holland, north of the Rhine, the Waal, and 
the Maeae. * 

* Davib, p-pSs—965. D’Anb. roL iiL p.a4i, 343. De Thou, 
foLii. p.196—>98. CbroB. Hvr. t«L i. p. and p. 386. 
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CHAP. Impelled by these considerations, Farnese, 
^ , notwithstanding the remonstrances of Mayenne 

i59o> against his departure, prepared to revisit the 
Retreat of Netherlands; and having opened a secret ne- 
Fianders.** gotiation with the governor of Chateau Thierry 
on the Marne, of which important place he 
hoped by corruption to render himself master, 
he bent his course through Champagne, with a 
4th Not. facilitating the object. Henry, whose 

vigilance made him attentive to every opera* 
tion of the enemy, immediately put himself in 
motion, at the head of near eight hundred 
cavalry. After providing against any act of 
treachery which might be meditated, by send¬ 
ing La Noue, one of his most able and faithful 
commanders, with orders to take charge of 
Chateau Thierry; he lost not a moment in en> 
deavouring to harrass and impede the Duke of 


Followed Parma’s return. Aided by the Baron of Biron, 
Kii^r Marshal of that name, whose cri* 

minal amibition rendered him too celebrated at 


a subsequent period of Henry’s reign; be hung 
on the flanks of the Spanish army, cut to pieces 
some straggling troops, and repeatedly attempt* 
ed to surprize, or to put to the sword a part 
of the real*, which was most exposed to at* 
s9di Not. tack *. But, such was the discipline, as well as 
the admirable order observed by the retiring 
forces; and so superior was the military science 
exhibited by their general, that the King 
could obtain no advantage of consequence. 
Near eight thousand auxiliaries were left be- 


* Memoira de ViUttc^, roL ii. (wfaS—jjo. 

hind 
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hind by the Duke of Parma, to support the c H A P. 
party of ** the League ;** pecuniary funds be- 
ing provided for supplying their wants, as well 
as for sustaining the common cause. Yet even 
before the Spaniards quitted France, they had 
the mortification to see Lagny and Corbeil, the 
only towns which they had reduced, retaken by 
Givry almost without resistance. Corbie, a Suiprizeof 
post of importance on the river Somme, not far Corine, 
removed from the frontiers of Artois, was 
nearly at the same time surprized by Humieres, 
one of the royal commanders; and Henry re¬ 
turning from his pursuit of the enemy, whom 
he followed to the borders of his dominions, en* 
tered St. Quintin in triumph ^ A short period 
of repose and inaction, mutually succeeded to 
the events of so crouded, as well as interesting 
a campaign. 

While Henry thus experienced in their ut- state of 
most force, the rapid vicissitudes of fortune, France, 
the kingdom became agitated and desolated by 
the adherents of the two parties. Matignon, 
who was steadily attached to the interests of 
the crown, retained in submission the province 
of Guyenne, together with Bourdeaux, its ca¬ 
pital. Languedoc likewise enjoyed a similar 
degree of tranquillity under the protection of 
Montmorency: bnt in Brittany, a portion of 
France peculiarly exposed to foreign inva¬ 
sion, from position stretching into the 
'Atlantic ; the turbulent ambition of the Duke 
of Merccenr, a Prince of the honse of Lor- 

t Chron. Not. toLi. p. 388, 389. SoB)', vol. t. p. 79. Davils, 
p.967—969. De Thou, Td.». p.so4—ao6. 
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CHAP, raio, brother to the Queen-dowager Louisa' 
of Vaudemont, produced the greatest calaini- 
ties. Desirous of erecting the duchy of 
Brittany into an independent sovereignty for 
himself; as it had been before its incorpora¬ 
tion with the French monarchy under Charles 
the Eighth; and unable by his own force, or 
by the aid of “ the League,*’ to atchieve so 
arduous a work, he called in the assistance of 
Spaniard* foreigners. Philip the Second, always ready to 
sent into aid the efforts of rebellion, in order ultimately 
Oc^«' reduce France to the necessity of imploring 
his interposition and protection; having dis¬ 
patched John d’Aquila, with four thousand 
soldiers, he landed at the port of Blavet, not far 
from Quiberon bay. The junction of so consi-' 
derable a body, giving Mercoeur a temporary 
superiority over the royal troops, enabled him 
to .obtain some important advantages in that 
quarter of France.* 

Pngte** At the other extremity of the kingdom, 
DiA*of Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, aided by the 

Savoy, in Same monarch, who not only furnished him with 
Pfovence. galHes for transporting his troops, but permitted 
him to levy forces in the Milanese; invaded 
Provence. La Valette, brother of Epernon, 
who commanded the royalists, being supported 
by Lesdigueieres at the head of the Protestants 
from Dauphin^; encountered the Savoyards, 
and repulsed or defeated them on various occa¬ 
sions. But the Duke availing himself of the 
political or religious divisions subsbting in the 

• OeThott, voLzi. p.ao 6 >-»i 4 . Chrnii. Nov. vol.i. i>.4oa. 
Itfezeny, v«l. Ukp.469. 
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province, and possessing the means of corrup* c H A F. 
tion, with which Philip supplied him, did not . ^ ^ 

less succeed in effecting his object. A depute* 1^90. 
tion sent from the parliament and inhabitants of 
Aix, having invited him to repair to thatcapitaU 
he obeyed the summons with alacrity. His re* i4tl> 
ception, accompanied with every testimony of 
general joy, was followed by his solemn recog* 
nition as protector and governor-general of 
Provence under the crown of France". Only 
irresolution, and his want of a sufficient military 
force, prevented' him firom profiting of the af¬ 
fection of the inhabitants of Marseilles^ who 
seemed ready to surrender to ^e Duke, that 
ffourisfaing commercial city. 

While France, desolated by foreign and by l^thof 
domestic enemies, from the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, to the distant coasts of the British a7th Ans* 
channel, presented a scene of universal carnage 
and insurrection; ■ the short, but memorable 
pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, drew to its ter¬ 
mination. ' His death, which took place nearly 
at the period when the King was necessitated 
to raise the siege of Paris, proved highly in¬ 
jurious to the royal cause. Neither terrified by 
the menaces of the Spanish embassador at the 
courf-of Rome, nor molHfied by the entreaties 
of the Duke of Mayenne, Sixtus shewed , a 
disposition to favor Henry the Fourth. His 
natural discernment, aided by the elevation of 
his mind, enabled him to perceive, and in- 

** Dc Thou, voL xL p.ai6—Chron. Nov vol. L p, 400, 

401. Vic de Lesdiguleres, folio, a Paris, 1638, p. 97— iiz. 
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e H A F. duced him to admire, the great qualities of 
^ ^ . that monarch. He had conceived an equally 
t59o. disadvantageous impression of the charactw 
talents of the chief of ** the lleague^** 
' t<t.«the while his avarice rendered him averse to dissi* 
pating or. diminishing the treasures, which he 
had deposited in the castle of St. Angelo. In* 
duced by these motives, he exhibited the most 
unequivocal demonstrations of regard for the 
King; admitted to an audience, the Duke of 
Luxembourg, sent as deputy ^om the Catholic 
nobility of France; and enjoin^ the Legate to 
adopt conciliatory measures, for reconciling 
Henry to the Romish church. ‘ 

Sixtus’s decease became productive of a 
total change in the conduct and policy of the 
Holy See. After the short pont^cate of. Ur* 
ban the Seventh, which lasted only a few 
days, Sfbndrati, a native of the duchy oi Mt* 
lan, and a subject of the Calholic King, was 
raised to the papal dignity. He assumed the 
of Gi^or^ tiame of Gregory the Fourteenth. Destitute 
either of the talents, firmness, or independence 
of Sixtus, the new Pope sufiered himself to be 
made the tame and passive instrummit of 
Spanish ambition. Haying given immediate 
directions for levying a considerable body of 
troops, intended to be sent to the assktance of 
Mayenne, he destined the treasures accumu¬ 
lated by his predecessor, for their maintenance 
and support. 

* Dc Thottr^ ». p. 99—I03t and p. aSa. Chroo. Kor. in. 
P-395» 39<* 
s De Thoui toI. a. 
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It may be confidently asserted, that the trail* CHAR 
aactions which took place in France, betweep . ^ ^ 

the death of' Henry the Third, and ti*e ter* ,59*. 
mination of the succeeding year, including a 
fpace of seventeen months; are more striking, the erentf 
crouded, and picturesque, than those contained 
within any similar period, in the modern his* * 
tory of Europe, anterior to the memorable era powd. 
of the French Revolution. The retreat of the 
new king into Normandy pursued by the Dnke 
of Mayenne, to tlie shore of the British Channel; 
his critical,, and almost hopeless condition, be¬ 
fore the combat of Arques; the fortunate issue 
of the contest on that occarion; Henry’s re*ap* 
pearance before Paris, at the head of at victo¬ 
rious army; the rapidity of his subsequent 
motions and conquests; the great battle of 
Ivry, followed by the siege of the capital; and 
its unexpected deliverance effected by a foreign 
interposition, at the moment when its capture 
appeared to be imminent or inevitable; — these 
events, in themselves of the first roagmtude 
and interest, follow in such rapid succession, as 
powerfully to arrest attention. The remainder 
of the civil wars that took place under Henry 
the Fourth, though from a variety of causes 
and accidents, they were protracted to a very 
considerable length, yet become comparatively 
tame and insipid in the narration. In^ructed 
by two defeats, the Duke of Mayenne never 
ventured on a third similar experiment, avoid¬ 
ing with his utmost care a decisive engage- 
' ment. The Duke of Parme, already .elevated 
to the pinnacle of. military fame, and only de- 
* 02 sirous 
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CHAP. Birous to fulfil the injunctions of Philip the 


n. 


IJ90. 


I59*» 
Attempt 
upon St. 

Denis. 


nd Jan. 


Second, by sustaining ** the Leaguefelt no 
temptation to commit to the chance of arms, 
the high reputation acquired by a life of suc¬ 
cessful exertion. Henryj on the other hand, 
though he made various attempts to become 
master of Paris by stratagem, or by negotia¬ 
tion, was never again able formally to invest 
and to besiege the metropolis. A degree of 
mutual languor and debility, the natural conse¬ 
quence of such violent efforts, began to mani¬ 
fest itself on both sides. Pecuniary resourced 
were likewise wanting, and even men could no 
longer be procured without difficulty. The 
armies of ** the League,” principally composed 
of Spaniards and Italians, were maintained 
from the pontifical treasury, or paid by the 
Catholic King. Henry the Fourth continued 
to derive contributions, as well as to recruit his 
forces, from England, Holland, and the Protes¬ 
tant princes of the German empire: while 
Switzerland, more sensible to interest, than to 
glory or to religion, equally sold her stipendia¬ 
ries to the two contending parties. 

The Parisians did not long continue tranquil 
within their walla, after the retreat of the Duke 
of Parma. Rendered enterprizing by their late 
deliverance, they undertook to surprize the 
town of St. Denis, which, from its vicinity to 
the metropolis, greatly incommoded the inhabi¬ 
tants. A body of infantry, supported by a smSll 
number of horse, favored by the rigor of the 
season, which rendered the moat passable even 
for cavalry,. ventured to approach the place. 

They 
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They were conducted by the Chevalier d’Au- Ic H AP. 
male, a Prince of the house of Lorrain, whose . ^ 

ardent and fearless character seemed peculiarly 
adapted to that, species of hostility. The dark¬ 
ness of the night aiding the assailants, they en¬ 
tered the town without resistancjc, and were 
already become masters of it; when the gover¬ 
nor, animated rather by despair, and desirous 
not to survive its loss, than inspired with any 
hopes of repulsing the enemy, sallied out and 
attacked them. Only seven gentlemen, mount¬ 
ed like himself, on horseback, accompanied . 
him; but the obscurity and confusion magni¬ 
fying his force, the enemy was disconcerted. 

While the Chevalier d*Aumale endeavoured to i>eatfc oP' 

' rally his troops, he received a mortal wound in 
the throat; and his followers no longer know- male, 
ing whom to obey, fled with precipitation^ 

St. Denis, recovered with the same rapidity 
that it had been captured, was secured against 
similar attempts. “ . . 

The King, on the other hand, proved equally nth fa. 
unsuccessful .in an enterprize, the object of 
which was no less than to surprize Paris itself 
• Having afterwards assembled his forces, he join¬ 
ed Marshal Biron under the walls of Chartres, 
to which place he instantly laid siege. The va¬ 
lor of the garrison, sustained by the ardor of the 
inhabitants, whose bigotry inflamed their ani¬ 
mosity, and the strength of the* city itself, pro¬ 
duced so long and obstinate a resistance, that 
Henry repeatedly manifested an intention of 

^ Dxvila, p. 987, 988. Chrpn. Nay. Tatii. 403 ,^ 06 . De 

TIi9U,toI. zi. p.s37—339. ' 

o 3 desist- 
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CHAR diesisting from th« enterprize. {Access jievef- 

^ ^ . theless^ uhimately crowned bis. attempt, the 

Duke of Mayenne not judging it safe to hazard 

^*ti^** rf * battle for its preservation. In order to retrieve 
tbe disgrace, and to recover the lustre of his 
arms, that General sat down before Chateau 
Thierry on'the Marne, which speedily capitu¬ 
lated, rather by the treachery of the governor, 
than from his inability to protract the defence. 
The war notwithstanding languished on both 
sides; while each' party, in expectation of 
speedy foreign assistance, suspended any great 
exertion, and even recommenced an illusory 
negotiation for peace.* 

?***«*“•■* Notwithstanding the victories which had 
hitherto alnuMt UnifonnI}' accompanied the 
arms of Henry, sustained by the many great 
endowments, as vi^l as Virtues,' displayed in his 
public conduct y discontent perva^d the royal 
canq>, and menaced him with the moot serious 
misfortunes.- He had not yet accomplished the 
solemn assurance given at hts elevation to the 
throne, of causing himself to be instructed in 
the Catholic doctrines; a promise, which more 
than any ether motive, had induced the French 
nobility to recognize, and to support his title. 
He had indeed scrupulously maintained the 
ecclesiastical establishment, excluded the Hu- 
gonots from public employment, and conducted 
himself with equal rooileration and wisdom, in 
his management of the two parties. But in an 
age so bigotted, his unequivocal renunciatiem 


I 
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Meaeny, toI. ix. p. 6—478. De Thou, yd. xi. p. i4<'» 3 *U 

p. jja— iSS' Daylta; p. 997--*oo3. 
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ef the Protestaat faith, followed by the re* c it A p. 
sumption of the Romish religion j these sa- , ^ 

crifices alone conld confirm the crown on his 1J91W 
head, and allay the scruples of the nation. Am¬ 
bition, under the mask of zeal, might moreover 
avail itself of his delay, in order to produce 
new convulsions. Henry already beheld himself 
threatened with a competitor, even among the young Car- 
individuals of his own family, in the person of <>f 
the young Cardinal of Bourbon.* He was only 
the second in order of birth, of the three sons of 
Louis, Prince of Cond€, by his second marriage 
with Eleanor de Roye: but, as his elder brother, 

Francis, Prince of Conti, laboured under va¬ 
rious intellectual and bodily infirmities, which, 
it was believed, would incapacitate him for per¬ 
petuating his line; the Cardinal aspired to oc¬ 
cupy the place left vacant by the djeath of his 
relative, the late Cardinal of Bourbon.. Ani¬ 
mated by so flattering an expectation, he began 
to form a cabal, composed of the most ardent 
or discontented Catholics; and desirous to 
engage in his interests the Papal court, he 
secretly dispatched, an emissary to Rome, em¬ 
power^ to lay his claims before Gregory the 
.Fourteenth. The intrigue did not indeed re¬ 
main long concealed, Henry having received 
intimation of it from several quarters; As it Represwd 
might, nevertheless, prove dangerous to punish 
the offence committed by a person so nearly gUaace. 
allied to him, he contented himself with sum¬ 
moning the Cardinal to attend him at Mantes, 
to which city he had previously removed the 
council' of state. The King’s presence and 
« 4 vigi- 
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c H A P. vigilance suppressed for a time; if they did noi 
altogether extinguish) the prefect} but the very, 
existence of such a design, sufficiently mani> 
fested the peril inseparable from his adherence 
to the Hugonot religion. ^ 

Necessity When we consider the enlargement of Henry’s 

persjHCuity of his judg> 
ment, we cannot reasonably doubt, that he had 
fully appreciated the delicate situation in which 
he sto(^ y and that he had long foreseen the 
necessity of ultimately sacrificing his profession 
of faith^ to the interests of the state, and the 
preservation of the monarchy. Destitute of 
bigotry, though sincere in his adherence to 
the tenets of the Reformers y he was probably 
withheld from abjuring them, more by motives 
of honor, decorum, and even prudence, than by 
scruples of a conscientious nature. Some of 
the most virtuous, disinterested, and upright 
of the Hugonots themselves, did not hesitate 
to admit, and to avow the necessity of hia 
adopting the religion of the people, over whom 
ReaMu he was called to reign by Providence But, 
for its de- however clear the ultimate propriety Of such a 
step, might appear, many and weighty reasons 
' impelled him to postpone Us- accomplishment, 
to a more favourable juncture. He stood in want 
equally of troops, and of pecuniaiy resources 
for their future support, at a moment when 
** the League” was about to receive ample sup.* 

“ Davila, p. 1005—1008. De Thoai voL xi. p. j49--35a, and. 
p. 3 S 3 - Meaerajr, V0I.K. p.477, 478, 

•• Dtvih, p. icoy. 
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plies ;of both descriptions. The Viscount of c n A P. 
Turenne had, it is true, levied in the do- . . 

minions of the Protestant Princes of the Ger- 1591. 
man empire, a body of ten thousand infantry, 
and above five thousand cavalry, which forces 
were preparing to advance to his aid°. But they iTm po«. 
had peremptorily refused, even to begin their 
march, before they should have received pay- thePiro- 
ment of three hundred thousand Ducats; and 
the King relied altogether on Elizabeth, Queen ^ 
of England, for furnishing him with so consi¬ 
derable a sum That Princess, it was incon¬ 
testable, would instantly withhold her assist¬ 
ance, and probably renounce bis alliance, if he 
embraced the Catholic religion. Nor could he 
hope by adopting such a measure, to disarm 
** the League i** whose leaders, corrupted by 
the gold of Spain, implacable in their animosity, 
and regarding even his abjuration of heresy as 
incomplete or nugatory, till he should have been 
formally absolved bj the Pope, from bis state 
of excommunication; would, as he well knew, 
never consent to recognize him for their rightful 
sovereign. 

Far from judging the time proper for his as:^ Edict, u- 
sumption of the Romish faith and worship, the 
King ventured on a measure, calculated at once the Hago- 
to extend security and protection to his Hu- “**• 
gonot subjects. They had participated in all . 
his adverse fortune, but hitherto bad derived 
scarcely any advantages from bis elevation to 


® ChroD. Nor. rol. u. p. 4 |t. 
P IhmLh p. ioa4* 
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CHAP, the crown. The very toleration of thdr rell- 
. . gion, formed only a perpetual infraction of the 

is^t. laws; and even their personal safety demanded 
Aome interposition, to secure them from vio¬ 
lence. Moved by these considerations, Henry, 
in a convocation of the princes, nobility, and ec¬ 
clesiastics held at Mantes, proposed to rescind 
the persecuting edicts, extorted by the heads of 
** the League” from his predecessor; renewing 
at the same time, that of Poitiers, issued in 
^577, by Henry the Third. He expatiated 
with eloquence and energy, on the beneficial 
consequences which had resulted from the pro¬ 
mulgation of so mild and tolerant an edict, 
which the late king had not consented to vio- 
oppoBtion without the utmost repugnance. The Car- 
of the Car- dinal of Bourbon alone, among all the prelates 
assembled who were present at the King’s ad¬ 
dress, ventured, not however without marks of 
irresolution and hesitation, to oppose the mea¬ 
sure. But, his feeble and unsupported voic6 
proved ineffectual to suspend a determination^ 
the utility, as well as beneficence of which, were 
generally recognized in the assembly. With a 
view to obtain the consent of the parliament of 
Tours, and of inducing that court to register 
the edict, it was declared to be only temporary 
or provisional, till the religious differences could 
be finally terminated in a meeting of the three 
orders, when the kingdom should be restored 
to peace and submission.' 

^ DeThoo» Yol. xi. p.366—369* • Ciims K<Mr. voUlL p« 447 )» 
448. Mezeray^ voL ix. p. 483. 
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Desirous nevertheless^ while he thus exteiMl> c b A pii 
ed protection to the Hugonots» to tranquillice . ^ ^ 

the minds of his Catholic subjects; he issued a 
second edict or declaration, by which he not 
only confirmed the antient religion, but renew- Henry, for 
ed the promise made on his accession, of caus- 
ing^ himself to be instructed, preparatory to his 
conversion. He was notwithstanding, more in- reUgion. 
debted to the injudicious violence of his ene¬ 
mies, than to the attachment or submission of his 
own followers, for the obedience and afiection 
exhibited towards his person. The new pontiff 
Gregory the Fourteentli, adopting with 8er%'ile 
deference, the enmities and interests of Philip 
the Second, had already renewed the ecclesi¬ 
astical censures and excommunication, issued 
by Sixtus, some years preceding, against Henry. 

His Nuntio, Landriano, whom he bad dispatch- 
ed to France; acting in contradiction not only to the PiipaT 
the advice of the Duke of Mayenne, but against Numio. 
the opinions of the most moderate individuals 
of that faction, published on his arrival, two 
admonitions, calculated to excite universal in¬ 
dignation. They were conceived in language 
the most violent and indecent, as well as arro¬ 
gant and {uresumptuous. All the prelates and 
ecclewastics who adhered to the royal party, 
weoe eqjoined within fifteen days to quit the 
country which acknowledged Heniy, on pnia 
of incurring the immediate privation of tlieir 
preferments and benefices. The nobility, ma- 
• gistrates, and people, were in like manner ex¬ 
horted to abandon Henry of Bourbon, as being 

e'xcom- 
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CHAP, excommunicated, relapsed, and incapable of 
'wearing the crown.' 

So injudicious an abuse of the pontifical 
power, instead of producing the effect intended, 
proved' highly beneficial to tiie King’s affairs. 
Neither obedience nor deference were paid to 
mandates,, equally unjust in themselves, and 
disgraceful to the Holy See. The liberties of 
the Gallican church were firmly maintained, 
and vigorously asserted by the clergy, assem* 
bled at Mantes. It was even proposed to elect 
a patriarch, or to convoke a national council, in 
order to provide a remedy for the disorders 
caused by the Papal interdict. The parlia^ 
ments of Tours and of Chalons, attached to the 
crown, as well as justly incensed at an act sub* 
versive of the fundamental rights of the mo* 
narchy, expressed their indignation by still more 
energetic proceedings. Having declared the 
admonitions seditious and impious, commanding 
them to be lacerated and burnt by the com* 
mon executioner; those parliaments ordered 
the Nuntio Landriano to be apprehended, and 
brought to their bar as a state criminal. Gre* 
gory the Fourteenth himself was not spared, in 
the decree published on the occasion. He was 
treated as an enemy of the repose of the 
Catholic church, a partisan of Spain, and an 
accomplice in the detestable assassination of 
Henry the Third. We must own that so patriw 
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otic and enlightened a declaration, seemed to c H A p. 
breathe the spirit of a less superstitious age. * . . 

If the court and camp of the King, thus 15,1. 
agitated by factions, were rendered the scene of Erobarras*. 
political intrigue, the Duke of Mayenne could ^rouke 
neither boast of enjoying greater tranquillity nor of May- 
security. Elevated rather by a series of acci- 
dents, than by pre-eminent merit, to the dan¬ 
gerous post of chief of** the League,” he beheld 
himself surrounded by precipices, undermined 
by secret cabals, and attacked by open enmity. 

His uterine brother, the Duke of Nemours, 
elated with the success which had attended his 
late defence of the capital, and idolized by the 
Parisians, demanded the government of Nor¬ 
mandy. Having met with a refusal from May¬ 
enne, he had retired in disgust to Lyons, of 
which city he was governor, and where he ah; 
tempted to erect an independent principality 
The Duchess of Guise, widow of Heniy who had 
been assassinated at Blois, complained on the 
other hand, that no measures were taken, nor 
oven a disposition manifested, to procure the 
deliverance of her son the young Duke, who 
languished in close confinement at Tours In 
Brittany, the Duke of Mercceur, who seemed 
to have renounced all dependance on the party, 
had avowedly no other object in view, except 
to revive in his own person the sovere^ty of 
the antient dukes of that province. The Duke 

* Darilat p. 20x391014* De TI10U9 voLxi. p>370—Me- 
xtnjf voL ix» p« 48X9 48a9 wad p. 484. 

* l)aTiU9 p« 9839 984* ^ Ibide p* 9849 985* 
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c H A p. of Lorrain beheld with' jealous concern, the' 
^ ^ ^ elevation of a collateral, remote branch of his 
hoosev to so high and enviable a superiority as 
was possessed by Mayenne: while Charles Ema» 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, aided by his father-in-la'w 
the Catholic King, and already in possession of 
a considerable part of Provence, disdained even 
the forms of deference towards the'chief of 
** the League.” * 

State of Nor was the internal aspect of Paris by any 
means calculated to afford him consolation for 
these multiplied external embarrassments. The 
inhabitants, impoverished by civil war, and op¬ 
pressed by severe exactions levied for its sup¬ 
port, not only complained of such rigorous 
demands, made on their property j but ac- 
cnsed the executive government with being 
guilty of profusion, negligence, and peculation. 
Coondiof. Above all the other constituted authorities, the 
** Council of sixteen,** so denominated from 
tborinand the sixteen wards or quarters, into which the 
capital was divided; gave alarming tokens of 
alienation, and even manifested a desire to arro¬ 
gate to themwlves exclusively the supreme civil, 
as well as municipal power. Having been highly 
instrumental towards effecting the revolt of the 
aaetropolis during the late reign,' they bad emi¬ 
nently conduced to the elevation of the Duke 
of Guise. But, conscious of the magnitude of 
their services, they affected complete independ¬ 
ence on his brother; and, corrupted by Spanish 
gold, they shewed a desire to confer the crown 

- * Pe HKn, toL xt. p. 356,357. Davila, p. 983. 
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of France itself on Philip their benefactor CHAP. 
Mendoza and Ibarra, the two embassadors of . ^ 

Spain, fomenting the midntelligence, excited ,^91^ 
continual dissensions or impediments to the 
Duke, while they withheld the pecuniaiy sup* 
plies indispensable for sustaining the public 
cause. In vain, with a view to surmount their ineffectual 
opposition, he had dispatched the President 
Jeannin to Madrid, as his agent; under an ex* to env^ 
pectation of obtaining from Philip himself, a ^ 
modification of the restraints imposed <m the 
payment of remittances for the support of the 
troops. That monarch, though he received the 
Dul^s minister with politeness, admitted him 
repeatedly to an audience, and treated him with 
complacency, yet remained inflexible as to the 
points demanded by Mayenne. He even ex* 
pressed dissatisfactton, at the enormons amount 
of the sums already advanced to aid the cause 
of rebellion, for which he bad hitherto received 
no compensation^ and unveiled at the name 
time his expectation of pladng the French 
crown on the head of his daugfatw, the Infanta 
Clara IsabeUa.* 

Hostilities, which had been in some measure sesL y 
suspended during a considerable time by mntual opmtioDk 
weakness, at length began uiew in the northern 
provinces; where Henry's ascendant continuing 
to be manifest in every eaterprize, he main* 
tained a decide superiority over his more 
inactive, or more cautious adversaiy. The 
^uke of Mayenne even proved unsuccessful in 

. . I De Tbou, rd. a. p> 4a8. 

S lltaHny, toL is. p.478> 419 - p.986. 
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an attempt made to surprize the little town of 
Mantes situate on the Seine, which had no other 
effect than removing the council of state to Char, 
tres; a city, from its magnitude and strength, 
as well as from its situation, far better adapted 
for the seat of such an assembly. Henry orr 
the other hand, after making himself master of 
Louviers in Normandy, sat down beforeNoyon, 
a place of importance, situate near the frontier- 
of Picardy. Mayenne, though loudly invoked 
to come to their assistance by the garrison, 
which made a vigorous defence, and though 
much superior in strength to the royal army, did 
not venture on hazarding an action for its relief. 
He even suffered the aggravated mortification of 
remaining a passive spectator of its surrender, 
and of being insulted in his camp by the King, 
who repeatedly offered him battle. Noyon, thus 
pressed, and hopeless of succour, as well as: ap¬ 
prehensive of being carried by storm, capifu^ 
lated on honorable conditions. * 

The embarrassments of the chief of ** the 
f* League’^ became still further augmented at 
this period, by a new and unforeseen event. His 
nephew, the young Duke of - Guise, having art- 
ftilly deceived his guards, effected bis escape 
with equal boldness and success, at noon day, 
from the castle of Tours; in which fortr^, ever 
since his father’s assassination, he bad been' de¬ 
tained d prisoner. It seems difficult to judge, 
whether the concern expressed by Heniy on 

* Chron. Nov* ToI,iL p. 460^464* D’Aubign^i vol* liL p* at&i 
DaviUf p.xox9~iot3. Sullf, yoL i. p. 8x-«<-84. 
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receiving the intelligence, 'was feigne'd or real. chap. 
If his first emotions of sorrow and apprehen* ^ ^ ^ 

aion were natural, at the liberation of a prince 1591. 
whose name alone impressed terror, and round 
whom all the zealous or disaffected Catholics 
would probably assemble; those fears must 
have been considerably diminished or dissipated 
by his subsequent reflexions. He foresaw that Cmm. 
a dangerous and troublesome rival to the Duke 
of Mayenne, must necessarily arise in the 
person of his nephew; whose deliverance, 
far from eventually adding strength to “ the 

League," already composed of heterogeneous 
and discordant materials, would tend to accele¬ 
rate its dissolution. The event fully justified 
these cordectures, though the Duke of May¬ 
enne, with decent dissimulation, d^ntched 
one of his friends, with orders to express to the 
young Prince the satisfaction which be felt, on 
so fortunate and unexpected a termination of 
his captivity. Havipg accompanied tbe mes¬ 
sage with a supply of money, be added a re¬ 
quest that they might speedily meet, in order 
to confer more fully in person on their common 
interests. ^ 

If the provinces in the vicinity of Paris con- Opentiom 
stituted the principal theatre of the war, we 

« 111 1 ul9 

must not on that account be led to suppose, that province*, 
any part of the kingdom remained totally ex* 
empt from its destructive ravages. Tlie ob¬ 
scure depredations, and desultory incursions of 

^ CkroD.Nov. v«l.u. P.4SJ —4S7’. De Thou, toI. xL p. jSo-^ 
iSs* M«2erAf» voL is. p, 4^09 491* Davilia p. 10299 lojo. 
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CHAP* the two conflicting parties, tbongh they ia« 

. j, volred in distress the interior orders of the 
ifsb people, peculiarly the peasants ^ were yet for 
the greater part, neither deserring of historical 
commemoration, nor sufficiently deceive in 
tbemseli^, to <^erate UMterially on the final 
Btittuy. event of the contest. In Brittany, where the 
Danish fixees serving under the Dnke of Mer- 
eoeur, were counterbaJaaced by three thoumnd 
English auxiliaries whom Elisabeth had dis- 
patched to reinfor(% the royal army ; no impm* 
taut advantage was obtained on either side. 
But, the campaign became nevertheless too 
fatally distinguished by tbe death of La Noue. 
That cominander, whom Henry had recently 
sent to guide the inexperienoe, and to tender 
the ardor of the Prince Dombes, son to the 
Duke Mpntpensier; received a wound in the 
bead, wfade reconnoitring die breach of the 
4th Aug. town of Lamballe. He expired a few days 
afterwards, at the age of sixty. In ntilitary 
* capacity, mature experience, and talents for 
war, Fmnce product no gerieral of supeiior 
reputatioo,during the civil dissentioos by which, 
it was so long agitated in the fifteenth century. 
A greater degree of good fortune seemed alone 
wamting, in order to conqilete the measure of 
his fame. Covered witli wounds, received in 
a variety of eombats, he had languished se* 
veral years in severe confinement, fay order of 
.. Philip the Second, who could not be induced 
to release him without the utmost difficulty and 
nMcharac*. repugnance* That monarch gave, himself, the 

most 
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most bmorable and flattering ieafcimoojr tOrdM c H & R 
high merit of La Noim, by ezacting firom him* ^ j. 
Ijrevious to his liberation from captivity^ an 
oa(h never to bear arms against Spun. Tba 
Dukes of Lorrain, and of Guise, did net faesi* 
tate, though bis uiemies, to become seeuritjr 
for the performance of his engagement *. But^ 
his Boilitary endovraests, hovrever eminent^ 
constituted his sradlest claim to respect and 
admiration. The simplicity of his* manaenr, 
the incorruptibility and integrity of his ^porb- 
meat, his loyalty, combined with bis contempt 
of private interest, when footed to the public 
beoeflt; •— tliese qualities, little cukhrated in a 
ieroeious and bigotted age, equal him in some 
degree, with Hiocion, i^iammondaS, and the 
Hlnatiious names of antiquity. Zeidously ati>. 
tached to the Protestant fiiilb during the eonree 
of a long iifr, he was neveitbelesa free from 
iilibendity or eontractioii of mind $ and he did 
not h es ita t e to avow to Henry hhnsel^ that his 
nenunciatioa of the mfermed religion was tn- 
dispensrixle, if he ever hoped to ettrtUrii bis 
title to the thfoee, or to esigB in tranquSitgr 
over the JPnsneh natimi"! The King paid the 
pnfahe tribtfte of tears to his aaemtory.* 

.While the Duke of ICencoaor- in the north Roane 
west poitaon of Erance, endeavoared to midre 
faianeiC aovereign of Brktaiiythe ‘aaBbstion of SMur.iii 
the Ikike of Savoy rendered Provenec hi tSte 
seuBi cast quioter^ a scene of ptare than ordi* 

A 
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c R A p. nitty confusion. It remsined indeed long 
. ^ j doubtful, wheth^ the ■whole of that maritime 
1591. province, containing ports and harbours of in* 
estimable value, would not be subjected by hia 
arms, or gained over by his intrigues. His 
activity, valor, and munificence, acquired him 
numeroua adherents: he was supported by Spa¬ 
nish troops, gallies, and money; nor was he 
deficient in all the' qualities calculated to in¬ 
spire affection, as well as to captivate the 
multitude. But, his forces, destitute of mili¬ 
tary discipline, were commanded by unskilful, 
or incapable leaders. The courage and ability 
of La Valette, sustained by the steady valor of 
Lesdiguieres, who-jointly conducted the royal 
af&iis and armies, finally rendered ineffectual 
all his exertions. On the other band, the de¬ 
fection and ambition of a private citizen of 
Marseilles, whom the Duke, during his ab¬ 
sence on a voyage which he made to Barce¬ 
lona, had entrusted to distribute money among 
the inhabkimts; deprived him of the possessioa 
of that commercial and important place. Mar- 
lilies, governed by two aspiring and turbulent 
individuals, who assumed the name of Duum¬ 
virs, having refined to admit Charles Emanuel 
witUn the wails» maintained its complete, in¬ 
dependence iff the French crown, for Kveral 
xSth Sqt. successive years. The Savoyard generals were 
completely routed by Lesdiguieres; the sol- 
Lewfigoi. diers who escaped, being either reduced to 
*** surrender prisoners of war, or tu take refuge 
among the snows and precipices of the Alps. 

Almost 
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Almost all the towns which had voluntarilj chap. 
submitted to the Duke on his first arrival, ^ ^ . 
deserting hiin in the decline of his fortune, 
returned to their, allegiance. These advert 
' events proved notwithstanding, insufficient for 
inducing him to abandon his deagn; andhe-con* 

-tinued to make new, thongh unsuccessfiil efforts, 
for the re-establishment of his affitirs in that 
quarter of the kingdom.' 

Meanwhile the King, after the capture of Hnry 
■ Noyon, directing his march towards the firon- 
tiers of Lorrain, advanced to meet and conduct nin. 
the German troops who had arrived to his assis* ^ sep. 
tance. He was accompanied by near a thousand 
cavalry, and he immediately reviewed the auxi¬ 
liaries, amounting to sixteen thousand horse 
and foot, in the plains of Vandy. The suc- 
cessfhl exertions of the Viscount Turenne, in 
•levying and bringing to his aid so important a 
'sucfcour) wm‘e repaid by Heniy with the hand 
of Charlotte de la Mark, heiress of the house 
of Bouillon, sovereign princess of the city of 
Sedan and its dependant territory. Having re- 
ftesbed his forces during a few days, he led 
them in person to Verdun, under the walls of 
rwhich place were encamped the Dukes of Lor¬ 
rain and . of Mayenne. They had been recently 
'joined by the Italian ariny sent from Gregory 
the Fourteenth, under the command of his 

^ ClmiaL..Nov*yoLn. p. 440 —4i3» p* 471*-^77« lyAu- 

bign^ ycL iu. 983* De Thou, yoU xi. p. 407—Mfze* 

. lajTt yoL ix*. p. 485«-49o. Dayilji« p* zox4^oa6« Vie de.LMdi- 
gnieits^ p»zi3<^iX5* 
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CHAP. tie|riiev^ th^ Duke t>f Monte Mardano. But, 

. ^ P‘_ . the cnftebled state of the Papal iofantrj, dc* 
ddant in everj rccpusite for efficient service, 
Ofo* and broken by .diseases} neither encouraged, 
nor would have justified the general of the 
of a the ^ League,*' in baUarding an engagenent. 
oLmsim. Ueoiy finding it impossible to induce the con- 
federates to quit the protection of the cannon 
of Verdun, decamped tber^sre, and took the 
road towards Normandy; where by his orders. 
Marshal Biron had already nude preparations 
fi»r an enterprise of equal magnitude and dtffi- 
culty. It was determined to undertake the 
for • giege of Rouen, capital of the province, one of 
flf iu!^ the most consi^able cities in the kingdom ( a 
restdution embraced in compliance with the aoK- 
eitadon of the Queen of England, Who sent the 
celebrated and unfortunate Devereux, Ead of 
Essex, at the head of a body forces, to co¬ 
operate with the royal army; rather than from 
any well founded conviction of the practieabi* 
leDee. . lity of the attempt itself. Some wedbs elipaed 
notwithstanding, before Biron ventorOd formal^' 
to invest the place,' or before be was joined 
the King, at the head of bis remaining troope.' 
sfdi Oct. death of Gr^ry the Esiurteenth, which 

P««thof took place at this period, after a short pontifi. 

cate of only ten months, haponed new obetadas 
tceath. on the Itafian auxiliaries, sent toc6<q»nte wftfa 
the Duke of Mayenne. Their commander did 
not hesitate to signify in8tm)tly,bis detersaioation 

* * DBncMifV< 6 ifeL^ 45 «,iarfps 45 i-ms^ 04 » Clpiiulf0»k vAH 
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«f N^lckiDg his future tmotieiba bjr the orders of 0 h ▲ a 
the oabiuet o£ Madrid, and of receiving no di> ^ ^ 

rectietn except from the Duke o£ Parmo". But, 

M §Kt mote serious calamitj, secraiag to threatp 
en the. subversion, or diss^tion of the political 
fabrick 6f ** the Lea^e*' itself, engrossed the 
wbrde attei^on its cMef. The ** Council of intrigue* 

** sixteen,** an assembly, which, in the princifdes 
of insubotdittation and violence that character* tiie«Coan< 
ized its proceedings, hore a striking analogy to " » 

the Jacobin clnb of 179s; emboldened by May* 
entae*8 absence from the capital, leer^y ati* 
mulated by tiie'agents, and corrupted the 
bribes of Spain; no longer even afiected to pay 
obedience to bis orders. Afrer having seat a 
deputati<m composed of tiieir own members, to 
wait on him wifri various inscdcot denumdsi 
and having written to Pbil^ the Second, asalo* 
ing an ofier of the crown ef France to that 
nMMMTidt; they determined at onee to ceofirai 
their antbori^, while th^ extioguiafaed all (^>po» « 

sitsea to their future proceedings, by a atroke of 
exemplary seventy, or rather of lawless atrooi^. 

The greatest <d>stacle to their unlimited power 
in the metropoliB, arose from the parliament of 
Paris; winch august assembly, tboa^ nlodeUed 
aooording to the priadples of the Guises, was 
yat by its very feeasation, fonetidos, and oonstb 
fention, naturdly incliaed to snpport the crown* 

BrissOn, who then occupied the office of felt 
Presldeut, a man of distingnished talents, eka 
quence, and erudition; wearied with the scenes 

^ DaTib9p«to3^ 
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CHAP, of anarchy and oppression which he continual^ 

. ^ . witnessed, was su^cted of wishing to sec - 

X591. monarchy restored, in the person of the right* 
ful sovereign. Conscious that he had 4 >ecome 
an object of detestation to the partizans of 
l^ain, in consequence of these supposed wishes, 
he is said to have predicted and apprehended 
his approaching destiny. ‘ 

The acquittal of a person named Brigard, 
vrhom the parliament, acting in their juridical 
capacity, declared to be innocent of any crimi* 
nal correspondence with the royalists i aflS>rded 
the Sixteen” a plausible pretence and occasion 
Thtfre. for gratifying their vengeance. After many 
nocturnal meetings, in which they agitated the 
death the business, a determination was embraced of seiz* 
*“*** putting to death the President, together 
of the pai^ with two Counsellors of the parliament, parti- 
cularly obnoxious to their resentment. Cer¬ 
tain members of their own body were entrusted 
' with the execution of so daring and flagitious s 
resolution. Having, comfonnably to it, made 
themselves masters of Brisson’s person, in the 
midst of Paris, while discharging the functions 
of his office, he was conducted to the prisra of 
the little ** Chatelet.j” where, after a short-re¬ 
crimination, rather than examination, precisely 
similar to the trials of the revolutionary tribunals 
common at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, that magistrate was, by the hands 
of the public executioner, hanged upon a beam 

I Chton. Nov. voLS. p. j04»S05yUidp.5aa,5S|. DeTbom 
toL xL p* 438 -^ 44 <* 
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ID Ml apaittnent the prison. He sufihred with c h A b 
composure, firmness, and 4 igQity« Larcberand ^ ^ 

.Tar^, two of his colleagues, t^ng seized and . 1591. 
brought to the same place. Were dispatdied by 
a Similar summary process. The three bodies, BriMon, 
despoiled of their official robes in which they 
had been executed, and only covered with a 
shirt, being on the following evening transport* 
ed to the ** Greve,** a spot reserved for exe* 
cutions; remamed long exposed to the curid.> 
sity of the people. Far however, from exciting 
those emotions of indignation and abhorrence 
among the populace, which they were expected 
to produce; the spectacle i^ipearing on the 
■contrary to awaken commiseration in the bOi- 
hold«n, foe corpses, 1 ^ order of foe ** Sixteen,** 
were foerefore remov^ and interred. ** • 

Ko sooner was intelligence bf this tragidd Dokeol 
and violent proceeding, conveyed by repeated MaTcsa* 
couriers, to the Duke of Mayenhe, than in< 
stantly quitting Soissons, at foe head of about 
three hundred cavaliy, and fifteen hundred 
foot, he marched strait to foe mMropolis. Un¬ 
certain of the nature of his detemrihatioo re¬ 
specting them, and apprehensive of the effisets of 
his resentment, foe ■<* Coendl of lizteeD,** after 
much irresolution, sent a deputation 'to meet 
bhn without foe city, anthoiized to 'palliMe, if 
not to'-esculpate their conduct; bat the Duke 
'dMilined even to.hear their justificatiqn. Filter- 
;ing Paris, he nevertheless temporized and dis- 

*■ D»Ta>, p. 1040—losa. DeTl|ni,.ToLzi.ph 44 »-.' 445 * ChMO. 

Nor. ToLi. p, 506—-515. 
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e K A p. iensfalad durmif a. few days i till bavii^ ItiOed 
^ ^ . them into a false security, and fully aacertaiaed 
fjfsi, thefacilifyofindicting puntshment on them, be 

feaolved, notwithstanding the solicttatioBs of tlte 
l^midi embassador in their favour, to execute 
a signal act of vengeance in their p^sona 
j^tence o£ death, drawn up an'd signed by his 
own hand, was issued against nine of the most 
odjiahle individuals. Previous to this measuri^ 
Bii^ le Clerc, one of the principal, accoot- 
jdiees, to trbon the foctress of the Bastilc 
had heed etiteusted, being aummeoed by the 
Dnke to surrender, agreed to evacuate the 
castle^ on prmnise of personal safety. Notwithr 
standing the exertions made for the purposes 
only four of the kte eriminab could be found; 
whose obscure nmnes history has preserved from 
obfivioD, and who eaq^ted by a prompt, as well 
M ignomimoua executioa, their recent atcocitiea 
He catuw They mere inatanlly banged, in a room of the 
palswe of the Louvn. Thahr aceonqalice^ cbiv 
to beese- ceided by the S^ataiafa and Neapoiitaa troops in 
gamsQd at Faria, or appviaed betimes of thehr 
danger, heiring dnded the search made after 
.them, tank rtfiige at Bensads, wberetbey found 
an asylum hmder the psotecdoo of the Ddce of 
Iturma.' 

SuppiM. Safisfad with hadng restored the re^ndt 
due to hiaadthosity, by so vigorous as esertmn 
• ofdz- of the sufitaae power vnstod in his person; uad 
*****'’ desirous of not drirasg to estrenu^, mnsds 

*i)*Ylioa^^ai. p.44S«>^, Cktm Nw. w(> S. p. 5ii~ 
5IS* Dsriia* p. i04*^xo47> 
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vlreadj exaq>crated against his govemaaeat; the c a-A P. 
Doke of Mayenoe soon afterwards caused the . ^ ^ 
{Mrliament of Paris to publish letters of aboli- 
tion and amnesty, for all the other individuals 
£oncemed in the recent transactions. But, he 
not only suppressed the ** Council of sixteen :** 
every species of assembly held for purposes of 
cabal or discussion, was prohibited on pain of 
death; and the hous^ in which any such meet* 

11^ should be held, were ordered to be rased 
to the ground. A new oath of the most bind* 

.ing nature, confirming and cementing the union, 
was administered to governors of places, and 
^(oms of ** the h<dy Leeguoi** They eii* SnbMqwni 
gaged specially by this act, notonly torenounoe 
^ private and personal intelligence with tfae 
Spaniards; but likewise never to permit of the 
election of any king, without previously obtain* 
ing the Duke’s' express consent and participa¬ 
tion. The parliament next underwent a mate¬ 
rial change. Four Presidents being created, in 
order to supply the vacant seats, every'step was 
taken which might at once restore tranquillity 
in the metropolis, and fully obliterate the me* 
moiy of the troubles by which it had been lately 
agitated*. Those persons who were accustom* w-s-:*** 
ed to reflect on human events, as constituting ******* 
ebjedts of philoscqrhical and moral attention; 
could not help imagining that they witnessed 
a just retribution of Providence, when they 
beheld the very council, whose fimtious and 

■ Ufumj, TOI. ix. p. 49 S—505* De Thou^ mL zi. p.44t. 

Chnn. Not. toL ii. p. 5x9—5*3. 
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F. turbulent spirit had eminently contributed to 
Ckvate the Duke of Guise, so soon afterwards 
exterminated by his own brother. The zealous 
partizans of insurrection, who only saw in these 
transactions, the consequences with which they 
were pregnant; lamented, or predicted the in. 
jurious, and inevitable tendency of a measure, 
which deprived the Duke of Mayenne himself, 
of a most powerful engine of his revolutionary 
government. Thilip the Second, however pe* 
netrated he might be with concern, at the'ex. 
tihctiOn of one of his principal political sup¬ 
ports, remained silent from prudence: wliile the 
Duke of Parma, whether from conviction, or 
from ptdicy, applauded the vigor, while he ex. 
tolled the moderation, of the head of ** the 
League.**" 
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CHAP. IIL 

Commencement of the tiege of Bouen.-^ Measures ^ 

• ViUars^ for its defence, I^eparation for the second 
march the Duke Parma into Prance. — The King 
is wounded in a skirmish. — Adoance of the confederate 
anm) to Rouen. ^ Successful scdhf (f ViUars. — Re^. 
treat of the confederates .— Their return before Rouen. 
— Hemy raises the siege. — Caudehec taken by the 
allies. — Duke of Parma wounded. — The King aU 
‘ tacks the army of Spain and “ the League.^ — Their 
distress. — The allies pass the Seine. — AUe conduct of 
the Duke of Parma. — Negoeiation between Henry 
. and the Duke of Mayenne. — Rmbassy sent to Pope 
Clement the Pighth. Siege of Bpemay^*^ Death qf 
Marshal Biron. — State qf Paris. Hostilities in the 
prooinces. — Death of the Duke qf Parma.^Convoca^ 
tion (f the States General. •^Covferences qf Surenne .— 
Siege qf Noyon .— Henry determines to abjure the re^ 

' formed religion.—Propositions of the Spanish embas^ 
sadors^ for the election qf a King.—Intrigues and 
' dekys in the assembly of the States.—Nomination qf 
the Duke qf Guise. — His refection.—Preparations 
for Hemrfs adjuration. — Ceremony qf H performed at 
St. IjesUs. — Truce protidimed., — ^slmimon cf the 
^,.Slates GeneraL 


'^^HILE the Duke of Mayenne, by these chap. 
. ^ acts of wholesome energy and. severity, ^ ^ 

sustained his declining authority, and restor^ J59x. 


a temporary calm to the capital, Henry bad 
already engaged in the siege of Rouen: an to the 


under* 
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CHAP, undertaking not only arduous and difficult iu 

. f itself, but which, from the circumstances that 
X591. fcdlowed it, had nearly invdved hua in com> 
plete destruction. Elizabeth, Queen of Eng> 
land, whose magnanimity never suffered her, at 
any period of her reign, to lose sight of bc9 
interest; and whose policy was always di¬ 
rected to the security and aggrandisement of 
her crown, br to the advantage of her people; 
had eminently contributed to produce the 
adoption of ^at hazardous measure. In re- 
compence fgr the liberal supplies of men and 
money with which she had assisted the royal^ 
cause, she demanded the cession'of a port si¬ 
tuate upon tfao British channel. Her ministers, 
who named Dieppe or Calais, for that puipose, 
repeated the requisition with unceasing impor¬ 
tunity. Henry justly dreading the odium, as 
well as the danger annexed to the introdnc- 
tion of the English into the kingdotn, who had 
been expelled with such difficulty from France, 
under Charles the Seventh, opposed various 
delays to the compliance with so harsh a re¬ 
quest. UnwilUng on the one hand, to oede 
Dieppe, which had maniferted its unriudten ad¬ 
herence to his cause, in the critical extremity 
of bis fortune, immediately after his accession; 
and under the walls of which town he bad 
repulsed the array of ** the League ;** his 
reluctance to restore Calais, was still greater t 
nor could he avoid recollecting that the^ 
Engli^, after retaining it more than two ceis- 
turies in their possession, had only been re- 
11 cently 
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oehUy deprived of tint place, by the fbrtuaafie c H a 
M idaci^, aod superior akill of Duke of . _j 

Guise. Anxious at the same time to conciliate i^^s. 
m ally, from whom he had already. Teceired so 
many essential services, and whose Aitune supt 
pmrt was so requisite to Atcilitate all his plans, 
he engaged to besiege Rouen; in whiqh place* 
whenever it should be captured, he promised 
to grant Elizabeth’s subjects, various privile^ 
and exemptions, highly benehcial to their ooeu 
merce. * 

Rouen, capital of Upper Normandy, mi^ be State and 
esteemed in the sixteenth, as it still continiiet 
to be in the nineteenth century, one of the 
most considerable cities of the kingdom. Its . 
position on the Seine, many leagues lower 
down than Paris, together with its vicinity to 
the metri^polia, gave it additional importance. 

'At the commencement of the civil wars under 
Charles the Ninth, Rouen had been c^tured 
by the royal forces, who entered it by storm: 
but as if a sort of fatality aifectiog the house 
of Bourbon, always attended the enterprise, 
Anthony, King of Navarre, Henry’s father, had 
perished before it, by a wound which he there 
received in the shoulder. Villars, who com> 
manded in tiie place, joined to a natural thirst 
for glory, and an inflexible adherence to his 
party, aU thq qualiflcations of an able genecak 
Aware of Henry’s design, or suspecting his in* 
tention, he bad made with equal activity and 
prudence, every timely preparation to sustain a 

* Dt Tbott, wl. ad. p>4S»- Diribt p. loj*. 
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CRAP. tie^. Ailer haviBg expelled all such iodivi* 

. ^ , duals as he judged to be incapable of assisting 
1591. lo its defence, he secured the persons pf the 
wavering, or the disaffected. The ^rrison be« 
ing augmented, magazines were provided, the 
fortifications repaired, and no exertion was 
omitted, that could render abortive the, at> 
tempt. Correspondent effects resulted from 
^j^^****^* these judicious and salutary precautions. Al- 
mcaee- tbough after the commencement of the siege, 
the emulation excited among the various na- 
“***■ tibns composing Henry’s army, aided by the “ 
presence of that Prince, who never declined 
to partake of the common danger, produced 
miusual efforts of valor j yet little progress was 
effected by the assailants. Villars, who conti¬ 
nually niade sallies planned with admirable 
skill, conducted them with equal success. The 
regular troops shut up in the place, were naors- 
over aided on all occasions by the citizens ^ 
who despising the mere passive constancy ex¬ 
hibited by the Parisians under the pressure of 
famine, aspired to the praise of active courage 
in defence of their city. All the attempts made 
to gain admittance by coiruption, or to effect 
its capture ^by surprjze, being.^ rendered inef¬ 
fectual by the vigilance of the governor, the 
final event might still be considered as very 
uncertain and problematical. 

Mtyenne The Dttke of Mayenne on the other Hand, 
beheld with the liveliest apprehension, and * 

' S D’Aiibiga6> T(d.uL p. »57T'aSo. De ‘I 1 i«a,.'vaL xL p.451... 
459, and p. 4<4» 46{> vol. i. p. is —S8. Oavil^ p.io5a— 
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Anticipated with anxiety, the consequences c q a K 
of the siege. If Rouen should fall into the ^ . 
King's possessimi, he justly foresaw that its fate 
yould draw after it the metropolis, and be in- 
^ibly followed by the extinction or suppres¬ 
sion of ** the League."^ He found himself un¬ 
able to levy such a body of forces, from the 
portion of the French monarchy which owned' 
bis power, as might either enable him to raise 
the siege, or to offer battle to the enemy. Ail 
his. hopes therefore centering in the interposi¬ 
tion of Spain, he earnestly implored the Duke 
of Parma, whose presence in the preceding 
year had proved so useful, to march a second 
time to his support.’ The yonng Duke of 
Ouise^ whom his uncle had received with ex¬ 
ternal demonstrations of affection and regard, 
advanced, as far as Landrecy in Flanders, in 
order, to accelerate the arrival of the Spanish 
army : while the. Duke of Parma, who had re¬ 
ceived. peremptory directions from Madrid, to 
comply with Mayenne’s solicitations, exhibited 
the utmost promptitude in making his prepara^ 
tions to enter France. Previous however to Fireiiaiin». 
carrying into execution so important a mea- 
sure, he made two demands in the name of the befim dw 
Catholic King his master, both which he de- 
dved to .be of a nature not admitting a refusal, tnop^ 
The first, was the cession of La Fere, a frontier ', 
city of . Picardy, as a place of security for his 
artillery. By the second stipulation he exacted 
a prothise from the Duke of Mayenne, to cdn- 
voke the States General, and to (^use the In- 
yon. y.' i fanta 
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fanta Clara Isabella to be recc^nized ia' that 
assembly, Queen of France. Philip in return, 
offered to give his daughter’s hand in- marriage 
to the Prince, arhoever he might be, whom tlm 
representative^ of the French nation should 
elect for their sovereign. He farther engaged, 
as soon as the Infanta’s title should be publicity 
owned, to send such powerful forces into the 
kingdom, as might speedily and effectually 
crush the King of Navarre. Every assurance 
or concession, which could reconcile die cluef 
of ** the League” to these pri^sitions; which 
could gratify his vanity, or advance his personal 
interests, were liberally granted by the ministers 
of the Spanish monarch. * 

However great might be the embanrassments, 
and however pressing the necessity of the Duke 
of Mayenne, he nevertb^ess hesitated on com- 
plying with such severe conditions. Rductant 
to yield to the Catholic King, a jdace of such 
strength as La Fere, which gave an etmy en¬ 
trance into Hcardy, he was nevertbelem re* 
duced to comply, not only by the exigency of 
his afiairs; but perhaps still more, fVom the just 
apprehension, that his refusal would not pre¬ 
serve the city^ Colas, the governor, having 
already treated with the Duke of Parma, finr the 
terms of its surrender *» To the second propo¬ 
sition, which was negotiated between Jeimnin, 
acting as i^*ent for Mayenne, and Ibarra, die 

* DuThousToLxk p» 45 f « Mii«ay9 yoL lx. io6» 507* 
pavilit p. 1067^1069. 

^ Bt TI10U9 Tot xi. p. 460. 
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aifokterof nrilip; though it indudcdthoteMU- char 
I hr of tko crown and monardiy of France* to ^ ^ 
the houM of Austria, he manifested 1 cm rcpi^ tic*, 
nance* The convocation of the States gteo* 
ral, be knew, was distant and onoertain: it 
night be retarded by the events of war, averted 
dtogedmr by address, or finally rendered sub* 
servient, un^r favorable circumstances, to bis 
own personal elevation. The danger of Bouen^ He com* 
on the contrary, present and imminent, admtti 
ted of no delay. He therefore, aftmr some irre- 
aolo^B, complied witii the requisition; pro* 
niising to assemble the States, as soon as the 
necessary steps could with safety be taken for 
tiie purpose*. These important prefininaries 
being a^sted, die confederate army euterkig 
Picardy, dhreeted their march toward Rouen.' 

' Ho sooner had Henry received intelllgenee, < 59 ** 
that the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne pre* 
pared jointfy to attack him, than be embraced v<nce« to 
the rOost elfeetual meassies for retarding, and 
if possiMe, defeating diew intention. Witii more 
pertinacity than prudence, he determined not 
to allow the d^ct of bis present exertions to 
escape his grasp, witii the same feeiliiy as Paris 
had done, on the approach of the i^nish.army 
to its rdief. Leaving therefore, Marshd Biron 
vfith the infiintry, to continue the siege Of 
Ronen, he quitted the camp, at the heid of 
aibove three tbousand French and German cm* 
valry, with wbidi force he advanced up to ^ 
gates of Abbeville in Picardy. Falling unex* 

* DoTha^ opI <1 . p. iS a — s S j . ftwili,#. Mo* 

stray> vOt ix* p. 5069 507* 
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CHAP, pectedly, on the Duke of Guise’s quarters^ 
. . Heniy cut to (Mces a considerable number of 

rs9* bis soldiers; but every effort which the King 
made to induce the enemy’s hors6, leaving the 
’ protection of the foot, to engage hiin in the 
field, proved ineffectual. The Spanish general, 
intent only on one great object, unacquainted 
with the country through which lay his march^ 
aAd conscious that he had to conten4 with an 
adversary equally intrepid and indefatigable, 
was not shaken in his determination. Present 
in the center of bis army, although the feeble 
state of his health incapacitated turn fbr much 
active exertion; he superintended eve^ move* 
ment, and studiously repressed the indiscreet 
valor of his troops. The temerity of the King 
on the contrary, had nearly proved &tal to him* 
sdf, and at once decided the contest between 
them. Desirous to inspect personally the ap* 
pearance of the confederate forces, he impru* 
dently engaged a superior body of their cavalry, 
5A Feb. near the town of Aumale, and was reduced to 
retreat with precipitation. As his voice, armor, 
and figure, all rendered him conspicuous; the 
enemy pursuing with redoubled ardor, had 
nearly made themselyes masters of bis per* 
son. Almost all his followers, composed of the 
bravest and most distiiigulsbed officers or no¬ 
bility, were unhorsed and wounded on the oc- 
TheKhv Henry himself was struck by a bsdl 

k which entered his back, but having fortunately 
passed through the saddle before it reached 
him, only inflicted a slight wound. The Duke 
of Mayenne warmly pressed his colleague to 

give 
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give orders for the infantry to advance without chap. 
a moment's delay, assuring him that the King 
could not escape falling into his hands. But, 

Uie Duke 4>f Parma, accustomed to act on prin¬ 
ciples, not oh probabilities; apprehensive that 
the flight of the enemy might only be intended 
to draw him into an ambuscade, reused to yield 
to these solicitations. His caution, however 
just and commendable it might be,'yet extri¬ 
cated the King;- and the approach of night 
enabled him to rejoin his troops. ^ 

Far from being elated by such an advantage, Rmmm 
or pfesung forward his march, as every motive 
seem,ed to dictate, while Henry's wound inca- the DuI» 
padtated him for active service; the Spanish 
commander continued to advance towards the 
frontier of Normandy, by slow and> regtilar 
stages. He afterwards justified, his line of ac¬ 
tion, in not causing the allied troops to pursue 
their late success, by observing, that ** when 
** he opposed the King of Navarre, he had be- 
** lieved himself contending with a general, and 
** not fighting against a carabineer." Unwilling 
to plunge into a country the resources of which 
were already consumed, and particularly atten¬ 
tive to supply bis soldiers with provisions; the 
Duke, who regulated all his motions by the 
maxims of consummate military skill, trusted 
no event to fortune. Meanwhile the King; who 
had retired to Dieppe, recovering from the 
consequences of his wound, exerted every efibrt 

^ Dafilat pa 1073—*xo77« D«Thoii»yoLxL p. 4669 467* lyAii* 

IngBif iraLiiL ^3. SoHf, toL L p. 89—93. Chron. Nor. 

iL pi 18919* 
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c M A r. to impede the confederete army in its progreis, 

^ . by occupying the strongest positions, and re- 

peatedly attacking their quarters. Givry, Mie 
Oiwjrde- of his bravest captains, having thrown Umself 
into the little town of Neufchatel, though the 
place was almost defenceless in itself, and he 
suffered severely from by a wound in the foot; 
yet by his desperate resistance, interposing a 
delay of some days, gave the royal pmty a 
short respite, in which to embrace measures 
of safety. The allies having nevertheless at 
length surmounted every obstacle, arrived 
within a few leagues of tlie besieged city, the 
relief of which constituted the principal object 
of the Duke of Parma’s entrance into France, 
thecanft. It was here determined in a council of war, 
to attack without delay, the head quarters of 
rayaiamif. Marshal Biron. They were separated by a 
considerable distance, from those which the 
King occupied) who having taken his station 
in the.rear of the confederates, in order to - 
intercept their convoys, could not without 
time and difiiculty, advance to the relief of his 
infantry engaged before Rouen. Every dispo- 
aition was accordingly made by the combined 
generals, for carrying the design into immediate 
and vigorous execution; when an unexpected 
event which arrested their motions, materially 
sheeting the progress of the campaign, pro> 
duced a new aspect of afiairs. * 

Villars, whose active and enterprising cha¬ 
racter impelled him always to adopt the most 

< Davilaf p*lo8o^zoS»s SoDys vd. p*93« Citron. Nov* 
fdtiu p»»o»ax. 
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decided measures; appreheniuve that if the c h a p. 
Spaoish commander should effect the deliver- th. 
ance of Rouen, a garrison composed of foreign 
troops, might be left behind in the place; had 
already in a great measure anticipate the plan 
concerted by the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne. 
Profiting of the complete division of the royal Succwfid 
forces into two widely separated bodies, and of 
the King’s absence, he sallied out, at the head ViUan. 
of near two thousand horse and foot; having ***** 
previously received information from a deserter, 
which pointed out the most exposed quarter of 
the camp. No effectual opposition being made 
on the part of the 6esi^ers, the trenches were 
carried with irresistible impetuosity. Conster¬ 
nation and terror universally prevailed: the 
works were demolished, the mines blown up, 
the cannon spiked or carried off, and all the 
advances made before Rouen, were completely 
destroyed in a short time. Biron arriving with 
the French and German infantry, at length 
repulsed the enemy, and compelled them to 
retire into the city; but not before he had sus* 
tained a loss of five hundred killed, and nearly 
double the number wounded. * Intelligence of 
this important transaction was immediately 
transmitted to the confederates, by Villars| 
accompanied with the information that he con¬ 
sidered himself perfectly secure from any new 
molestation on the part of the enemy, at least 
for some days. 

^ Bsfflae p.xo84^io64« DeTlmfToLi^ 

47^* Chron* Not* toL ii* p. sx—^5* 
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CHAP. So gi^eat an event, which excited very diflbrent 
. . sentimenft in the bosoms of the two com roan* ■ 

i59a.i ders, gave rise to opposite opinions on their 
future military plans. Conscious that an army 
Mm which had'just received so severe a check, 
was already more than half destroyed, and that- 
it was Only necessary to follow up the blow, 
without giving them time to recover; the Duke' 
of Parma, contrary to the temperate caution of 
hi^ usual cohnsels, advised instantly to attack 
Biron's quarters at the village of• Dametal.' 
He demonstrated to his Ally, the facility and' 
almost certain success which must attend the* 
operation, against an enemy dispirited by re-- 
cent defeat, reduced in numbers, and unprp* 
tected by cavalry. But, the chief of ** the 
** League,” satisfied wiA samng Roueta J^e- 
lieved, and apprehenuve that a victory would 
transform the Spaniards from auxHaaries, into 
masters; peremptorily refused to co-operate, 
or to advance with the troops under his com¬ 
mand. Tlie disunibh of the confederate gene¬ 
rals, extricated the royal forces from the dan- 
gerous situation in which they stood; and as 
the principal object of the expedition seemed to 
be in some- measure accomplished, the com- - 
bined army, instead of advancing, returned - 
«r into Picardy without delay. Having re*, 
theaiiici. passed the river ^mme, they sat down b^ore 
Rue, a small fortress of the County of Ponthieu; 
situated near the coast of t)ie British Channel. ^. 

i DeThootToL sL p.473>474* p>lelj, <«8S. Cbron. 
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Henry; iBetnwhU«, disconcerted* Uut not de^ chap. 
joined by the unfortunate events which bad. . ^ . 
taken place before Ifouen; rqwirii^ to the ts9_u 
camp* endeavoured by aujgment^ exertions to y^*=***, 
retrieve his afi&irs. Unable to ascertain the na* n. 

ture of foe motives that had induced foe com* - 

bibed generals to retreat* at a oaoraent when 
they might have prosecuted their advantages 
with success* he profited of foe circumstance 
with, cderity. , The works so lately demolished* 
being speedily repaired* the siege was pushed 
forward with the utmost ardor. Villars* whose 
security or contempt of the assailants was such* 
foat be did not hesitate to celebrate martial ex* 

Crcises and diversions without the gates of the 
city* as if in time of profound peace; soon began 
to experience in turn* the liveliest emotions of 
elarm. All bis precautioi^s not bmng adequate 
to provide against the encreasing want of prpvi* 
sioBS* be found himself at length reduced to ac* 
quaint foe Dukes of Parma and Mayenne* that 

he was not- succoured within a very limited 
time* he must necessarily capitulate with the 
enemy. The confederate chiefs instantly com* r^i} 
plyipg with the summons* desisted from the pro- 
secution of the attepipt upon Rue* and began to in re* 
their march a second time* towards Rouen, 

Such was the rapidity with which it was con¬ 
ducted, that only six days were consumed by 
them in traversing the same tract of country* 
through which they had not penetrated in thirty* 
on their preceding invasion. The Duke of 
Parma living left his heavy baggage behind 

him* 
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CRAP. and being unopposed bj the roy&I cavalry, 
^ . appeared in the vicinity of Rouen, at the tinre 

1593. prized by Villarsv His army did not indeed 
exceed five thousand horse, and about twelve 
thousand infantry; but they were composed of 
veteran and highly disciplined troops. * 

30th April. The surprize excited in the royal camp, at the 
fh^o^ sudden re-appearance of the allied forces, wqs 
forees. hot unmixed with great apprehension. Henry 
had neither expected the Duke of Parmifs re¬ 
turn, nor conceived it possible that be should 
precipitate his march in so unusual a manner. 
The nobility and gentry, who composed the 
principal strength of the royal cavalry, and 
who served at their own expence; weari^ with 
fruitless expectation of an action, and no longer 
supported by a hope of engaging the i^niai^ 
bad retired to their castles. Nor was the in¬ 
fantry, reduced in numbers, broken by a five 
months siege, and discontented from want of 
pay, capable of standing the shock of the con¬ 
federate forces, led on by the ablest general m 
Europe. While the King on one hand could 
hot venture to wait for the attack of the Duke 
of Parma, in his trenches; it seemed to be 
scarcely less hazardous on the other, to risk the 
alternative of a battle. Under these embarrasa- 
ing circumstances, and having only the choice 
of evils left him, he supplied in some measinre 
by firmness and prudence,. every deficiency. 


Henry 
raises tlie 
siege of 
Rou^ 


The Duke of Bduillon, at the head of the Ger¬ 
man horse, covering the operations of the army, 

k De ThWf voL ad. p. 475—47^. Davila^p* 1089* 
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H«Diy collected hie soMififs, withdrew hi$ can* c h'a r 
BOD, and decamped from bc&re dm city; hav.^ . , 

iag by a singnlar Vitality beheld Roiimi on the 
present occasion, as Paris had antecedently been, 
extricated in the last extremity, by the same fo> 
reign interposition. His retreat bore notwith^ 
standing, omtber the character nor the appear* 
ance of flight. He remained on. the contrary 
during a short time, drawn up ready for action, 
bef<M‘e be finally retired along die eastern bank 
of the Seine, to Pont de 1 * Arche; the Baron ef 
Biron protecting and securing the rear. ‘ 

If the exhortadmis of the Spanish com- Oppodte 
mander had been obeyed, it seems nevertheless opin>o» of 
probatde that Henry might have found all his 
talents unt^ual to accomplishing without loss i^com. 
so hazardous an attempt. The Duke of Parma 
urged his colleague to fall upon the King, while 
embarrassed in retreating before a superior 
army; and he answered for the success of the 
experiment. But, motives similar to those 
which had impelled the Duke of Mayenne to 
refuse his concurrence on a former occasion, 
induced him to withhold it a second time. Jus* 

.tifying his determination by reasons of a local 
mature, drawn from the exhausted condition of 
the country,-and the diflSculty of compelling 
Henry to risk a batUe, without incurring mani¬ 
fest hazard, he remained in this resolution. The skte of 
confedemtes having therefore thrown supplies 
iRto Rouen, drew ofif towards Caudebec, a small 

• Dsvik, j». i«9e, leji. D» Thoa^ vdL xb p. 78. Mezenf, 

-aol. ix.-p.510. 
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c H A P. town ntnated oh the Seine, several leagues lower 
. . down the stream, where magazines of provisions 

,5^ had been laid tip by the King. In complianco 
with the entreaties of his colleague, the l^anish 
general laid siege to the place, which capita^ 
Dukaof lated in a few days: but while occupied in exa> 
mining the worlu, and erecting batteries, Far- 
ncse received a wound from a musket ball, 
under the elbow; which penetrating between 
the bones of the arm, stuck in the flesh, near 
the wrist. Having been carried to his tent, the 
severity of the surgical operations necessary for 
extracting the ball, when added to his preced¬ 
ing bodily weakness, produced a fever. Incapa¬ 
citated by pain for acting with energy or efiect, 
during this interval, the Duke of Mayenne 
exercised the supreme militaiy authority over 
the allied forces. “ 

May. The tide of fortune which had so long per¬ 
secuted the King, and even reduced him more 
than once to the verge of ruin, not having been 
improved by the confederates, returned nt 
Henry pK- length in a contrary direction. '\Fhile the 
pueatoat- allies, engaged in besieging Caudebec, n^pleet- 
ed to provide the means of retreating into Pi¬ 
cardy at their pleasure, if such a measure should 
Anally become necessary; Henry, reinforced 
from every quarter, prepared to attack them in 
his turn. The indisposition ol' the Duke of 
PMrma, which became so severe as to menace 
his life; together with the imprudence or 

» SaXtff vol. i* p. 94« DaTilat p* X094~X097« De Thooe yeL sk 
p* 489—49** 
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stifiacy of the French commander, had already chap. 
invdved the army in almost insurmountable di^ . . 

ficulties. They found themselves entangled in 
a species. of Peninsula formed by tiie river 
Seine, which near its mouth becomes an Estu¬ 
ary, and by the British Channel; <^en only on 
oiie side, where it communicated with Upper 
Krwmandy. The roy^ forces advancing on 
that quarter, enclosed them, straitened their 
lines, intercepted their convoys, and speedily 
reduced them to the greatest distress. Henryy 
conscipns that they could neither %ht nor es¬ 
cape, except under multiplied embarrassments, 
adopted on this.occasion, a mode of conduct 
totally r^Mignant to bis natural character. Ex- Hboptn- 
pecting from time and the progress of famine, 
the reward of bis labours, he no longer desired 
to provoke the enemy to an action; but occu¬ 
pying all the passes, falling on their out-postar, 
and harassing them by perpetual ddrmishes, 
he compelled them to recede on every side." 

Already a varied of .calamities began to be Famine in 
eiqperien^ in the camp of the allies; where ^ 
provisums became scarce, and the onvali^ stood 
in want of provender: even wateir formed an ob¬ 
ject of pnrchase; that of the i^ne,. from its vi- 
cini^ to the sea, being found braoki^ and uni 
whdiesome. Diseases prevailed in the army,- 
while money' was wanting to pay the troops. 

Tbe Duke ^ Mayeitne himself, sevmly indis-r 
posed, avowed ^ inability to peiform tbe fiinc<i 


» OnTbpo,wLzi. p.4ta,483. CkramNon v«)l.ii, 
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c H A tioQs of com0uuider4iM}hie£ Tot uader this 
^ . state of privation, danger, and soffiering, aadk 
was the deference or the affisetion borne towards 
the Duke of Farina, and so impUeit was the 
confidence reposed in his superior capacity* 
that hardly a murmur of discontent pervaded 
the ranks. Hie confederates receding before 
the royal forces, and unable to force a passage 
through them, retired graduidly towards the 
ittbMky. bank of the Seine, and took post again near 
* the town of Caudebec. 

Ptribm* From a sitoation so af^iaretitly hopeless and 
litiutiaaof ahuost deaerate, they were only extricated by 
^ sublime taints of ^ Spaaish g e ne r a l. 
Weakened as he already was by di sea s e , and en« 
foebled by the effect of his wosmd, he nevertbe* 
less calmly matared a plan, at once daring md 
unprecadented. After having long revolved it 
in his mind, he detemmed to pass hie whole 
army over the Seine, as the oidy reinmmiig 
mode of aafiety. The attempt to cross a river 
of prod^ious breadth, agitat^, frequently tern- 
pestnous, covered by the vessels trf* the DutHi* 
and other auxiliaricsof Heiny;—>te conduct in 
safe^ to the i^posite bank, a body of forces 
encamhcved wifo baggage and sutiM^, in pre* 
scnce of an eowaiy vigikuit to iaiprove every ad. 
v ant age, and eager to assail thm in thefr re* 
tseat)' such an expenaaent might seem topan> 
take ratbar ef taaserity, thao of wisdom. - In 
oedcx to aftet his olgect, tho Duke b^an by 
constructing two forts or redoubts, mounted 
with cannon^ ene ea each side of the Seine, in 

13 which 
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whidi he atatKmed a select aumber WaUooas. chap. 
Having caused as many boats as could with e*» . ^ ^ 
pedition be collected, to approach the shore, sj9*. 
Yillars aiding him wi^ rafts and beams, which 
were floated down the stream from Rouen, 
daring the night; a bridge was instantly con¬ 
structed. Without a moment’s delay, the 
ilrencli infantry and cavalry began to pass 
over, fdiowed by the bsggi^e and the caanoo. 

Hie Spanish soldiers dosed the line of march ( 
while the Italians, to the number of about one 
thousand foot, and four hundred horse, com- 
pietety covered and concealed the operation. 

Such, was the admirable order and silence ex- (Mw otx 
hihited during the passage, that soon after break 
of day, nearly the whole army had reached the tiooxfit.' 
opposite shore. ” 

Hie first intelHgence of so incredible an 
event was twought to Henry^ by the Baron of 
Boron; who having been sent out to reconnoitre 
the camp, related on his return, tibat it was al> 
ready evacuated by the enemy, who were atiJi 
occiqfi^ io crossing the river. Sudh a piece 
of infonnation excited not less amasement than 
the King, thus beholding the prey 
mcQcd from his hands, at the precise 0M>> 
ment when he regarded it aa captured. AH 
Ida efforts to aapede the omnpietiott ef -the ene¬ 
my’s passage, proved uuBectual. The ndmdbt lutoceiw, 
constructed on the eastern banl^ sndcoed it 
inq^cticable for the royal nfantiyto appnaohr. 

® DaYihf p.ixoj-—1Z07* D’Aub. ToLiii* pi s6i^a66. SuUp 
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CNAP. while Rainuce, hereditary Prince of Parmat 
. emulating the gloiy of his father, protected 

t;9*. the retreat; caused the artillery to be em-' 
barked; and finally passed over to the oppo¬ 
site side, himself, without sustaining any loss; 
ifMActoai A battery which was hastily constructed by 
Henry’s order, together with the exertions 
toinpedt of the royal vessels and gallies, which came 
to his assistance; endangered and delayed, bat 
could not finally prevent the accomplishment 
of the Duke of Parma’s project Rainuce, 
after acquiring the highest honor by bis cool 
intr^dity, secured the cannon, set fire to the 
bridge, and immediately rejoined the confede¬ 
rate army; the divisions of which, as they 
landed, began to march off towards Rouen. 
Such was the precipitation with which the 
Spanish commander urged his retreat, and so 
ffiuch did be dread being overtaken, or com¬ 
pelled to hazard an action; that in four days 
from bis passing the Seine, he reached the 
bridge of St Cloud, within two leagues of 
MinA c£ Paris. ■ Having received the con^tulations 
of the Rtrisians, he continued his progress 
to Chateau Thierry on the Marne, where he 
thought proper, to give some respite to his 
trocqM, and to himself. Only about five hun¬ 
dred infimby, whom , fatigue and lassitude had 
incapacitated for keeping pace with the body 
-• of the amy, being surrounded by. Souvr^ 
whom Heniy had sent at the head of two thou, 
sand hors^ to pursue the Spanish general; 
Were reduced to surrender prisoners of war. 

The 
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Tjhe Duke of Mayenne, not less severely iodis- chap. 
posed than his colleague, and unable to accom* 
pany him in so rapid a retreat, remained at 
Rouen, where his recovery was long regarded 
21s doubtful and almost hopeless.'’ 

.' Frustrated in his expectations of terminating Henry 
Ibe war by one decisive blow, and obliged to 
dismiss the nobility after so severe a campaign; cardy. 
tbe King again beheld himself by this sudden 
reverse,, at once precipitated from all his hopes. 

The superior talents of his enemy, and the con- 
ddence which he had too implicitly placed in 
the impediments opposed to the escape of the 
confederate army, compelled him once more 
to renew the contest for his crown. Yielding 
therefore to necessity, he disbanded a consi> 
derable part of his forces: retaining only about 
6 ve thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
he bept his course towards Picardy, in order 
to preyent the Duke of Parma from attacking 
or capturing any place of consequence, on his 
return back to the Netherlands. 

.That illustrious commander, enfeebled by 
his wound, and sinking under bodily infirmities, 
was now rapidly approaching the final limit 
of his exploits. The seeds of disunion sown DuunioB 
during the progress of the late campaign,, be- between 
tween him and the chief of “ the League,” had 
produced nearly an open rupture j and the pre¬ 
ference shewn by the Spanish general on every 
occasion, to the young Duke of Guise, was not' ' 


Davila^ p. Z107—1109. 'rhou, voL xL p, 485—488, Me- 
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CHAP, cakaiated to allay the quarrel. The Duke of 
^ ^ , Mayenne remained almost forgotten, at Rouen; 
,59s. and as his disease was believed to be incurable, 
the ministers of the court of Madrid no longer 
observed towards him, even the forms of defe¬ 
rence or respect. While they refused him sup¬ 
plies of money, they augmented the foreign 
garrison in the metropolis, and affected to re- 
ineffecti]^ gard his authority as extinct. Irritated at such 
proceedings, he opened a negociation with the 
Henry and King, notwithstanding the concessions and ad- 
Mayenne. ^^nces made him by Philip’s embassadors, on 
the recovery of his health. But, the unreason¬ 
able demands made by the Duke for himself 
which did not fall short of erecting an heredi¬ 
tary principality, independant of the crown, 
within the limits of the French monarchy; 
finally suspended the treaty \ The articles be¬ 
came speedily divulged; and as Henry’s renun¬ 
ciation of the Protestant religion, together with 
his reconciliation to the Romish church within 
a stipulated period, formed its basis or principle, 
the Hugonots became universally alarmed at 
the intelligence. On the other hand, the party 
formed by the young Cardinal of Bourbon, 
though repressed, was not extinct; and the zea¬ 
lous Catholics, weary with expecting the ac¬ 
complishment of the King’s promises, or de¬ 
spairing of his conversion, manifested signs of 
crittai impatience approaching to alienation. His situ- 
•kuatim of ation, which became daily more critical, de- 
»l»*King. resolutions of vigor. It is probable 

^ DaTib} p« IXX2—11x7. • Mezeray, Yci,\x, p.5x4—jxj. 
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that a Prince endowed with so much penetra* chap. 
tion, had long foreseen the necessity of ulti- . ^ 

mately adopting the national religion; and that 1594. 
he only desired to delay the act, till it could be 
done without injuring his dignity, or degrading 
his character in the public estimation. 

Aldobrandini, a Florentine, then occupied Election of 
the chair of St. Peter. Elevated to that emi- 
nence by the Spanish faction, whose power 
was irresistible in the Conclave, he embraced, 
like his predecessors, the interests of ** the 
** League,**^ and even promised some pecuniary 
assistance to its chief. But, of a temper more 
moderate, and of a mind more enlarged and 
pacific than Gregory the Fourteenth, he dis- 
dakied servilely to become the instrument of 
Philip the Second*s vengeance or ambition. 
Importuned by the Catholics, and impelled by 
the hope of finding in the new pontiff, Clement 
the Eighth, a treatment more generous and 
paternal, than he had experienced since the de* 
cease of Sixtus the Fifth; Henry resolved to 
open an indirect intercourse with the Holy See. 

The Cardinal of Gondy, Bishop of Paris, toge- Henry 
ther with the Marquis of Pisani, who had acted 
as embassador at Rome from Henry the Third, 
were named to wait on Clement, in the names, »" 
and on the part of the Catholic nobility attach* ** 
ed to the crown. Their secret instructions were 
calculated to prepare tl>e way for the reconcili¬ 
ation of the King. Henry even oj^osed the 
attempt .made nearly at the same time, by the 
ArebUshop of Bourges, to name a patriarch 
for the government of the GaOican church; 

^ 2 and 
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July. 
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pagne. 


and exhibhed by his conduct, a determinatiott 
not to separate the kingdom from its obedience 
to the apostolic seeMeasures so politic and ' 
conciliating^ which promised a speedy termina¬ 
tion of the breach in which he was engaged 
with the court of Rome; tended to restrain the 
machinations, while they allayed the discontent 
of the zealous adherents of the antient religion. 
The embassy was notwithstanding, far from 
producing immediately the beneficial efiPects 
naturally to have been expected from such, a 
step. Clement, irritated against Henry, and 
uncertain of the final event of the war jn which 
that Prince was engaged; interdicted either 
the Cardinal or Pisani, from presuming to enter 
on the ecclesiastical territories: he even expres- 
' sed his indignation at any attempt made to em¬ 
brace the cause of an apostate heretic. Time, 
as well as address were required to mollify the 
pontiff, and to dispose him towards forgiveness 
or reconciliation.' 

The events of the war, which had been in 
some measure suspended by the late negocia- 
tions, were again renewed about, this time: but 
the theatre of hostilities was transferred from 
Normandy to Champagne; from the banks of 
the Seine, to those of the Marne. Oh his re¬ 
turn into Flanders, the Duke of Parma had left 
behind, a body of auxiliary troops, to act under 
the orders of the Duke of Mayenne, whom the 
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Spanish court was again desirous to attach by c H A P. 
the closest tyes. In conjunction with the . , 

forces of ** the League,” they attacked, and 
carried the town of Epernay. Henry, urged 
to retake a place, which from its position on 
the Marne, greatly incommoded his adherents, 
detached Marshal Biron without delay., with di¬ 
rections to form the siege } while he himself, at 
the head of the cavalry, overran the open coun¬ 
try, quite to the gates of Chalons. Biron lost his asth July, 
life before Epernay, by the stroke of a cannon 
ball, at an advanced age. His abilities, which Biron. 
were not confined to the camp, his indexible and 
loyal adherence to Henry, sustained by the ver¬ 
satile activity of his talents, which embraced 
the operations of the cabinet, as well as those of 
the field; had raised him to an extraordinary 
and envied height of power. Indifferent in Hischane- 
concerns of religion, and even suspected oft^r. 
leaning towards the doctrines of the.Reforma¬ 
tion, he manifested little impatience or anxiety, 
at the delay of the King’s conversion. Ac¬ 
cused not only by his enemies, but equally by 
his friends, of wishing to prolong a war^ in 
which he occupied so distinguished a place, and 
performed so eminent a part, his ambition was 
not exempt from severe imputation. His own 
son is even said to have reproached him with 
the culpable sacrifice of public duty, to views of 
private interest, and objects of personal ag¬ 
grandizement. The King did not the less de¬ 
plore his loss ; and notwithstanding the defects 
of bis character, Biron must be owned to have 

K 3 xen» 
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CHAP, rendered eminent services to that monarch, 

^ ^ . as well as to the crown of France. ‘ 

X591. Epernay, after a short, but vigorous resist* 
*^Dce, was reduced to capitulate; nor were the 
Epenur. efibrts of the garrison, composed in part of 
' Spaniards, aided by every exertion of the Duke 
of Guise to throw succours into the place, able 
long to protract its surrender. In order to 
coerce the Parisians, and with a view to deprive 
the capital of the supplies of provisions con* 
atantly drawn from the province of Champagne; 
the King caused a fort to be constructed at 
Goumay on the Marne, only four leagues dis¬ 
tant from Paris. It was raised with such dis¬ 
patch, and defended with such courage, that 
the Duke of Mayenne, after vainly attacking 
it, was necessitated to decamp without success. 
He had been previously repulsed before Quil- 
leboeuf, a little town situate near the mouth of 
the Seine, which place he besieged in conjunc- 
Dedineof tion with Villars. It began to be evident to 
the nation, that the forces of ** the League,” 
enne. DO longer sustained by the ability or presence 
of the Duke of Pai ma, were unequal to support¬ 
ing a protracted contest with the King. I%ilip 
the Second alone upheld and prolonged die 
existence of the union, which insensibly began 
to relax in its violence. The exhausted people 
loudly demanded a termination of their calaaai- 
ties. Henry’s character and qualiti^ as they 
became more known to his subjects, excited 

^ De Thou» yol* xu ^ 490# 49X« Mezcray» voL ix* and 
p.^10* Siilly» V0I.L p. 86» and p. 93* Davila^ p. iz»7» zia8« 
Ohroo* Nov. vol. i. p. 41* voL iii. p. 467. 
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general afiection: only his reconciliation with chap. 
the See of Rome seemed wanting, to turn in hia . , 

favor the tide of public opinion. Even in Paris, 
a city which had been once so devoted to the ^p* *^**** 
Guises, where rebellion retired as to a cen« 
ter, a slow and silent fermentation was already 
begun among the inferior orders. That metro* 
polls, deprived of the lustre of a court, unac* 
quainted with its sovereign, tyrannized by 
faction, unpeopled by civil war, and destitute 
of activity, industry, or commerce; presented 
only the emaciated figure of its preceding 
greatness, opulence, and prosperity. Such was 
precisely its condition in March, 1814, towards 
the close of Bonaparte’s destable tyranny, 
which was marked by similar features of op* 
pression, exbausture, and calamity. The two 
periods of time, when closely examined, bear 
the strongest resemblance. 

Garrisoned by Spaniards and Neapolitans, 

Paris seemed to have anticipated its reduction 
to the Spanish yoke. Surrounded on all sides by 
the royal forces, though not formally invested, 
the inhabitants suffered many of the incon* 
venienoes and privations annexed to a state of 
siege. But, the destruction of the ** Council Indicuioiu 
of sixteen,” which produced the extinction 
of that venal and furious faction, had emanci* in tu 
pated the loyal and the moderate part of the 
citizens. Symptoms of returning allegiance so 
atrongly manifested themselves, that it required 
the personal interposition of .the Duke of May- 
enne, to prevent their sending a deputation to Oct. 
the King, demanding from him as a grace, the 
K 4 free* 
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CHAP, freedom of communication between Paris and 
‘ . the other cities of the kingdom. The muni> 

*59». cipal offices and authority, of which the “ Six¬ 
teen”- had been deprived, were exercised by 
men, the majority of whom secretly wished for 
the restoration of tranquillity, the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, and the destruction of ** the 
League.” Only the convocation of the States 
General, which was considered as imminent, 
and from the deliberations of which assembly, 
a remedy to the national misfortunes was ex¬ 
pected j by repressing the spirit of reviving 
loyalty, suspended the general disposition to? 
wards peace." 

Oper»ti«jni The Calamities of war were not less sensibly 
the^^*** * distance from the capital, and scarcely 

▼incet. any part of the kingdom could be pronounced 
exempt from its destructive ravages. In Brit¬ 
tany, the princes of Conti and of Dombes,. whp 
sjthMay. Commanded the royal forces, being attacked 
near. Craon, by fhe Duke of Mercoeur and a 
body of Spaniards, were defeated. But, this 
misfortune was amply compensated, by the 
advantages which Henry’s generals obtained 
in other quarters of France. The Marshal 
Duke of Bouillon having .captured various 
places in Lorrain, repressed the troops of ” the 
Defett, League.” In Languedoc, the young Duke 
of Joyeuse, brother to the celebrated favorite 
Duke of of Henry the Third, who was killed at the 
battle of Coutras, five years earlier; perish¬ 
ed by a death not less tragical and premature 

“ Qunoii. Nov. voL ii. p. 73—85. De Thou, voL xL p*5X». 
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dian his predecessor. Having laid siege to c h a P. 
Viljemur, a town in the vicinity of Toulouse, 
at the head of a considerable army of Leaguers, 
he was completely routed, compelled to fly, 
and drowned in the river Tarn. Provence and 
Dauphin^ became conspicuously the theatre of 
hostilities rarely intermitted, between the con> 
dieting parties, marked by various reverses of 
fortune. La Valette, Govmmor of Provence, Miuary 
whose activity and talents had hitherto ren- fpcntioM 
dered ineffectual all the exertions of tbe Duke 
of Savoy for the subjugation of that province; 
having been killed by a ball, while engaged in 
the siege of a little fortress, near the shore 
of the Mediterranean; his death produced 
a temporary confusion in the afiairs of hia 
government Charles Emanuel vainly endea¬ 
voured notwithstanding, to profit of the cir¬ 
cumstance: his partizans having been assas¬ 
sinated, or expelled from the city of Arles, 
he evacuated Aix, and withdrew to Nice in his 
own dominions. The absence of the Duke of 
Epernon, brother and successor of La Valette, 
emboldened him to undertake the siege of An- jthAiia. 
tibes, which surrendered after a long and gene¬ 
rous resistance } but on the arrival of the new 
governor, it was again recovered for the crowa Norember. 
of France. ^ 

. Lesdiguieres, who commanded in Dauphin^, Lesdi- 
and whose military, as well as political t^ents, 
ultimately conducted him under Louis the.^Lo 

SsLytjm 

^ Vkde Lesdigoieretf p. Vie d’Epenion, voLii* 
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c H AP. ^Thirterath, to the emineiit dimity of Con* 
^ . stable; not cooteot with merely rq)ellmg the 

inroads cd' the Duke of Savoy, projected to 
transicr the war into the heart of his own ter. 
ritories. Zealously attached to the reformed 
religion, Lesdiguieres was not less ardently 
devoted to the crown; and his troops, long 
accustomed to xictory undo: his auspices, 
thought no attempt too arduous for their cou. 
rage. Assembling them for the purpose, he 
penetrated through the defiles of the Alps; 
made himself master of Perouse, and advanced 
to Susa, at the distance of only a few leagues 
from Turin. All the ^orts made by Charles 
Emanuel in person, at the head of his bravest 
fi>rce6, could only impede, but did not finally 
^ cx. prevent the progress of Lesdiguieres. In de> 
{>ioiti,and gance of evcry obstacle, he constructed, and 
subsequently maintained possession of a fortress 
at Briqueras, only sixteen miles from the ca> 
pital of Piedmont; repulsed an attempt made 
by the enemy, to scale the works; and after a 
campaign, equally glorious to himself, as it 
proved ruinous to the Duke of Savoy, he re> 
turned into Dauphin^By a singular transi« 
tkm in human affairs, the French name and 
arms, which during a period of three^and-thirty 
years, ever since the peace of Gateau concluded 
in 1559, bad rmt been known beyond the Alps; 
re^appeared again in Italy with augmented lus¬ 
tre, under the conduct of a Hugonet.* 

■ Vie de Lesdiguierett p.i»9—138. 

• Ibid. D’Aub. ▼ol. iii, p. 167—174# and p. *77—»84» Davilip 
p.zz4a—ZX9X* Mczerijy voL ix. p. 5az—>533. De T2 m 0| voLxL 
p, Chron. Nov. voLii. p.49—7»« 
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The aesembly of the States General, long de> chap. 
layed by the Duke of Mayenne, under a variety ^ 
of pretences, prepared at length to meet, for 
the purpose of giving a sovereign to France. Cau«e*of 
It is difBcult to ascertain with certiuatf, 
whether their convocation on his part, was a state* 
reluctant, or a voluntary act. Under the name of 
of Lieutenant-general of the crown, he already MaySuR* 
exercised all the great functions of the monar¬ 
chical power; and therefore might naturally 
deprecate any experiment, by which his autho¬ 
rity could be shaken, or subverted. But, it is 
not improbable that he dattered himself with 
directing and conducting the maciiine to which 
he was about to give birth; and that be nou¬ 
rished expectations of ascending the throne, as 
Hugh Capet had done six centuries before him. 

The time during which he bad already - occu¬ 
pied his high station, bad enabled him to secuM 
numerous adherents, di^sed to conduce to 
his further aggrandizement. Paris, the place 
of bedding the assembly, lay under his imme¬ 
diate influence; and if the election of a King 
should fall upon a native of France, be beheld 
no competitor who could successfully dis^te 
with him that dignity. The impediments to a 
foreign prince, of whatever nation he might be, 

Were many, great, and perhaps insurmountable. 

On the'other hand, the Spanish ministers anxi- asdoftiM 
ously anticipated, and ardently pressed for the 

. • t ar ... nuxusters* 

convocation of the States. They regarded it as 
the term of all their labours, and the consume 
mation of their political views. Disappointed 
by the fixmness the Duke of -Mayenne, in 

their 
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CHAP, their intention of holding the assembly at Sois- 
sons, to \?hich city the forces under the Duke 
of Parma were intended to advance, in order 
to overawe the deliberations; they still pro^ 
inised themselves equal success from its con¬ 
vocation in the capital. 

Philip, sinking under infirmities, and ap¬ 
proaching towards the end of life, fondly hoped 
to place on the vacant throne of France, his 
beloved daughter, the Infanta Clara Isabella; 
thus gratifying, before he sunk into the grave, 
his insatiable thirst of dominion, by transfer- 
ring the Frenoh sceptre to the house of Austria^ 
He projected to maintain the election when 
effected, by a vast army, and by the expendi* 
November, ture of proportionate treasures. Already the 
Duke of Parma having advanced to Arras, 
with intent to enter Picardy a third time, and 
to march towards Paris; Henry, vigilant to 
prevent him, repaired to Corbie on the river 
Somme, prq)ared at that place to dispute his 
passage. But, death, which terminated all the 
schemes of the Spanish general, clouded by the 
same stroke, the prospects of the court of Ma- 
sd Dec. drid. . Alexander Farnese. expired at Arrasj ex- 
hausted by a dropsical disease against which he 
of Puma, had vainly struggled; in the vigor of his age, 
having only attained his forty-seventh year. He 
was justly considered as the principal prop of 
the Spanish monarchy. The splendor of Phi- 
lip’s conqueste in the Netherlands, and the ex¬ 
pectation of reducing the seven revolted pro¬ 
vinces which continued to maintain the contest, 
if so chimerical a hope still survived; became 

extinct 
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extinct with the Duke of Parma. Even before chap. 
his death, Maurice, Prince of Orange, availing 
himself of the two successive invasions of 
France, which left him without an adversary 
in the field: expelled the Spaniards from the 
greater part of their possessions to the north or 
east of the Rhine: and he soon afterwards made 
himself master of Gertruydenberg, a fortress 
^uate on the frontiers of Brabant. The Duke 
of Parma’s decease having been long foreseen 
or apprehended, Philip had provided in case 
of that event, for the government of the Low 
Countries. Ernest, Count Mansfeldt, was 
named provisionally to the employment, till the 
arrival at Brussels of the Archduke Ernest, bro> 
ther to the Emperor Rodolph the Second. But, iigorioM 
the great endowments, civil no less than military, 
which had rendered the Duke of Parma justly to Philip 
respected and beloved, even when executing the ** jj*" 
tyrannical mandates of an implacable Prince, 
could not be easily replaced by any successor. 

We may even attribute in part to his death, at 
so critical a juncture, the consequent subversion 
of. Philip’s attempts to procure the election 
of the Infanta, and the final dissolution of his 
ambitious projects relative to France." 

In the Manifesto or proclamation issued by i593> 
the Duke of Mayenne, as Lieutenant-general of 
the crown, for the convocation of the States; theconvo. 
the great purposes of their meeting were inde- ****“* 
finitely and ambiguously described, under the 
general terms of ** providing a remedy for the 

•> OcLThoaivoLxi. p.569^;7>. Davib, p.ii4x, ii4«. Chmii. 

Nor. Tol.ii. p.89—91. Mezeny, voLiz. p.533—53;. 
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CHAP.** preaervatioa of religion, and the state.** 
ID* Bat, in a letter published a few days afterwards 
Cardinal of Placentia, the Papal legate, 
addressed to the Catholics of the opposite party; 
those objects were uaeqnivocidly stated to be^ 
£>r the election of a ** most Christian, and truly 
** Catholic Kii^.” It was difficnlt or impos¬ 
sible not to recognise under that designation, 
Philip the Second, the head and protector of 
Opeiui« ** the League.** Neither the number and qua* 
*’1^* *** lity of the deputies who met, nor the importance 
of the matters agitated in the assembly at its 
commencement, corresponded however to the 
ideas and- expectations previously entertained 
by the nationw The delegates sent by the no» 
biiftyrwere few in number;, whde those of the 
third estate, mostly obscure mid unknown indie 
viduals, were for the most part, men avowedly- 
corrupted by the largesses of Spain*. Of the 
ecclesiastical order, the r^resentatives were 
more numerous and eminent. Instead of pror 
«6th Jan. ceeding without delay to- fill die vacant tbriHie, 
Their pro- scmcely had the deUberationB conunenced in 
cee^« palace ef the Louvre, with the forms cua- 
pended, tomary on so solemn an occasioD; when to the 
astonishment of the capital, they were suddenly 
suspended. Matters were not yet ripe for the 
great and delicate measure of conferring the 
crown on any individual; aor had the numeroua 
competitors adjusted their respective and clash¬ 
ing pretensions. The Duke Feria, sent 
Philip at the head of an embassy, with directions 

^ De Thoui roL xi. p* 700^ 70J. Mmrafi roL ix. p« 53^* 
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to propose the Infanta, waited at Soissons, in c H A P. 
order previously to confer on the subject with 
the Duke of Mayenne. Even the [U'inces of 
the house of Lorrain, themselves, being dis* 
united, or beat on the prosecution of opposite 
schemes, for their respective personal aggran¬ 
dizement; it seemed indispensable previously to 
adjust their jarring interests, and then to unite 
their efforts for the attainment of a common 
object. Induced by these weighty motives, the 
Duke of Mayenne quitting Paris, repaired 
to Soissons; sdter having taken all the precau- 
tions requisite to prevent the states from adopt* 
ing in his absence, any resolutions of ijmport- 
ance. ^ 

The declaration, convening that assembly in The Ca. 
his name, and by his authority, as Lieutenant- ^ 
general of the crown, became however produc- 
tive of a consequence, not foreseen by the'zea- poM acon- 
lous partizans of Spain. Instead of excluding 
from the national deliberations, the adherents 
of Henry; the Duke had expressly invited and 
exhorted the Catholic prelates, nobili^, and 
officers of state attached to the sovereign, to 
unite themselves with the party of which he 
constituted the chief, in order by tiieir joint 
efforts to adduce if possible, a remedy to the 
misfortunes of the state. This proposition, 
when it reached the persons to whom it. was 
addressed, appeared to be capable, if im¬ 
proved, of producing effects so beneficial, that 

0 D«vl]a,p.ii77, Ii78>aitdp.ii9». DeThou, rol.xi. p 701. 

Meaetajr, vol. ix. p. S31t 538. 
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CHAP, they almost immediately determined to avail 
themselves ,of the occasion. Having obtain* 
. 1593. ed the approbation and sanction of the King, 
whose opposition would have been found inef¬ 
fectual to prevent a measure, which opened 
a prospect, however distant or improbable, of 
terminating the calamities of France; they 
drew up an answer to the invitation. The 
reply expressed in the names of all the nobility 
devoted to the royal cause, their readiness and 
disposition to send a delegation of their body, 
to any convenient place between Paris and St. 
Denis, there to confer with deputies from the 
»7thJaii. adherents of the League.** A trunipet, 
charged to deliver the letter, was dispatched 
with it to the Duke of Mayenne, who had hot 
yet quitted the capital.‘ 

So unexpected an overture, the result of 
which might prove eventually subversive of all 
the projects of the court of Madrid, met with 
violent opposition from the Spanish and Papal 
advocates. The Cardinal Legate stigmatized it 
as impious, and the college of the Sorbohne 
33d Feb. condemned it as heretical. But, the States 
CTptrf by GeoeraU to whom it was addressed, and before 
the State* whom it was laid, passed a very opposite judg- 
Oenerai. qh jjg contents. After a debate of consi¬ 

derable length and violence, it was decided in 
the assembly, that a reply should be sent to the 
loyalist nobles ; in. which, tho* they protested 


* De Thous vol. xi. p.676—6789 and p. 6849 685* Davilat 
p. iX79«>-zi8a* Memoires de Villero)> voh iv« p. 5 a—j.S* 
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their resolution not to acknowledge, or even chap.. 
to hold any communication with a heretic . . 

prince, they readily consented to the proposed 1^93. 
conference ^ Delays of various kinds, result¬ 
ing from the unsettled state of the kingdom, 
and from the difficulty of fixing on a commodi¬ 
ous place of meeting, protracted its completion. 

But, the village of Surenne in the vicinity of 
Paris, having been at length selected for the 
purpose, every obstacle disappeared; and pre¬ 
cautions were taken for the reciprocal accom¬ 
modation and mutual security of the members 
of the two parties, appointed to conduct the 
conference.** 

While these interesting propositions were 9th Feb. 
agitated in the capital, the Duke of Mayenne .^^^* 
arrived at Soissons, accompanied only by four Mayenne 
hundred cavalry, where his presence was im- 
patiently expected by Philip’s embassadors, i^ten. 
Disputes, heightened by acrimonious expres- Sqiimim. 
■sions, and personal recrimination, took place at 
their first interview. The Duke of Feria, un¬ 
acquainted with the character of the French 
nation; imbued with erroneous ideas of the 
facility and certainty , of the election of the 
Infanta; and little disposed to consider the 
cO'Operation of the chief of ** the League,” as 
indispensable to the success of his master’s 
views on the French crown'; injudiciously 
alienated him by marks of resentment, and 
asperity. The measures of every description 

^ Memoirts dc Villcroy, vol. iv. p.59—7a. 

V Davila^ p,zaoa—I2 o 8. Mezerajri vol. ix. p. 536—539* ^ 

Thouy voL xi. p»694««-699. Memoirei de Villeroy} vol. iy# p* 7 ^— 

VOL. V. L taken 
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CHAP, taken by the Catholic King, for ensuring the 
^ . attainment of so vast an object, as the transfer 

>593^ of France to the House of Austria; were, not> 
withstanding, greatly inadequate to its value, 
difficulty, and importance. Neither military 
forces on one hand, capable of crushing the royal 
party} nor pecuniary funds, on the other, com^ 
patent to corrupt and purchase the sufirages of 
the States; had been provided in time by the 
Pictet. Court of Madrid^ The Duke of Mayenne,justly' 
irritated at the defect of ability, or of exertion 
on the part of the Spaniards, reproached them 
with such culpable and pernicious neglect, at a 
moment when they expected the consummation 
of their ambitious hopes. But, Philip was no 
longer in a situation to gratify the avidity, or to 
dazzle and subject the people, over whom his 
insatiable thirst of dominion made him aspire 
to reign. His treasures were exhausted, his 
finances disordered, and his revenues either an- 
iiuBiiity of ticipated or mortgaged. The veteran bands, so 
long accustomed to victory under .the Duke of 
toai^Ae Parma, quitting their standards after his de« 
“League.” cease, desolated the provinces which they were 
intended to protect. Except the single city of 
Groningen, which still held out, scarcely any 
place of consequence in the northern part of the 
Low Countries, from the banks of the Maese to 
those of the Emms inclusive, remained unsub* 
dued by the Dutch. Even in the interior of the 
Spanish monarchy itself, the most alarming se¬ 
dition was manifested among the Arragonese; 
who alone of all the states to the west and south 
of the Pyrenees, had preserved some vestiges 
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of their antient freedom, or their popular form char 
of government. Vargas, who commanded a _ . 

body of troops destined to enter France by 159J. 
way of Bayonne, was dispatched to Saragossa, 
for the purpose of quelling the insurrection in 
that city,, which he did not effect without effu¬ 
sion of blood. In so embarrassed as well as 
critical a posture of his adairs, it may well be 
supposed that Philip could ill .spare the troops 
and money, indispensable for placing his 
daughter on the French throne." ' 

These circumstances, which, as being per- impm- 
fectly known to the embassadors of Spain, were 
even urged or enumerated by the Duke of fou. 
Feria, in order to excuse the feeble and ina¬ 
dequate succors sent to the support of the 
Xieague,** by his sovereign; were notwith¬ 
standing insufficient to moderate his conduct 
or to restrain the ebullitions of his resentment 
towards Mayenne. Mutual necessity alone, 
which prevented a decided rupture on both 
sides, produced a dissembled reconciliation. 

On his departure from Soissons, the Duke of 
Mayenne immediately jcuned the forces, dis¬ 
patched to his aid by the new governor of the 
.Low Countries, under the command of Charles, 

Count ^lansfeldt. Scarcely however did they 
amount to about four thousand infantry, and 
a thousand hc^se ; while the Papal troops Were 
dinunished to twelve hundred men. Yet so 
depressed was the condition of “ the League,” 
and so diminished were its resources, that their 
army fell below that of Spain in numbers. Un- 

fc Davila, p. 1194—1197. Chron. Nov. rot ii. p. si 3 —536* 
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CHAP, able with such feeble means, to penetrate int <9 
^ , the interior provinces of the kingdom, or to at- 

tempt the relief of the capital, by laying siege 
J^ch. to the royal garrisons which straitened it on 
every side; they undertook to invest Noyon in 
Noyon. Picardy. The town capitulated, after a siege 
of three weeks: but, the allies exhausted by a 
single effort, however successful, soon separated 
from each other. Mansfeldt, recalled for the 
protection of the Netherlands^ led his forces 
back into Flanders; while the Duke of May* 
enne repaired to Hheims, in order to concert 
in that city with his relatives, the princes of the 
house of Lorrain, the measures requisite to be 
pursued in so momentous a crisis. Their inter¬ 
view proved not less stormy, nor their consulta¬ 
tion less discordant, than had been the confer- 
Mayenne eoce held at Soissons. At its conclusion, the 
chief of “ the League” returned to Paris, 
where his presence was become necessary, and 
where the aspect of affairs seemed to portend 
some great, as well as imminent convulsion.' 

Henry, daring these interesting events, had 
been compelled by the dangerous machinations 
and political intrigues of his relation, the Count 
of Soissons, youngest of the three sons of Louis, 
Prince of Cond6, to visit the provinces along 
the Loire.' His absence alone bad emboldened 
the confederate army to venture on the siege 
of Noyon, and he was not able to return with 
sufBcient celerity for the preservation of thh 
place. If the situation of the Duke of May- 

» 

1 De Thous vol. xi. p. ^6^(49. Davilai p« 1x97—->Z 900 . Me- 
I 2my» Toltix-p.54o« 
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enne was beset with diflBculties, his own po- chap. 
sitton did not demand less vigor, dexterity^ . f 
and decision. Near four years had already tpy 
elapsed since the death of his predecessor, 
without any accomplishment of the assurances genm 
^ven by him to the Catholics at his acces> 
sion, that he Would cause himself to be in> 
atructed in the doctrines of the Romish faith 
and church. Wearied with fruitless expects* 
tion, impoverished by war, and incensed at the 
infraction of so solemn an engagement, the Ca* 
tholics manifested a general discontent. Re* 
proaches and complaints, which were mixed 
with menaces, might not improbably be fol* 
lowed by universal defection. Even the princes 
of his own family, allied to him by consangui 
nity ; yet disgusted at his adherence to the re. 
formed religion, or allured severally by hopes of 
ascending the throne in their own persons; did 
not conceal their resolution no longer to draw 
their swords, or to shed their blood, in the quar* 
rel of an incorrigible heretic. His victories, he 
was sensible, might inspire terror, but could 
never conciliate affection; and the mutability of 
fortune might deprive him in an hour, of the 
fruits of so many battles. He beheld the States 
Oeneral of the kingdom actually met at Paris, 
for the avowed purpose of electing a sovereign: 
mad it was obvious, that whether their choice 
fdlon the Infanta, on the Duke of Mayenne, or 
on any other prince, the necessary consequence 
of such an elevation must be interminable civil 


war. It was moreover palpable, that the Hugo- MotivM 
nots were not suflBciently numerous, to counter* ^ 

t 3 balance ^ ^ 
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CHAP) balance the vast weight of rank, property, and 
. ^ . population placed in the opposite scale; nor 
1593. could he flatter himeelf with ever attaining a 
peaceable enjoyment of the crown, except by 
a compliance with the wishes of the majority of 
his subjects. Considerations at once so obvious 
and so weighty, were enforced by tlie anifnated 
remonstrances of* bis most confidential -ser* 
vants. Those Individuals among the Hugonots 
themselves, who surveyed the King’s situation 
without bigotry or prejudice, did not conceal 
from him the unavoidable necessity of a prompt 
and public conversion. ^ 

39ti>A{n^. The accomplishment of that great and bene* 
Confer noeasure, \vas not a little accelerated by 

Soitnne. the result of the conferences held at Sureane^ 
between the Catholic nobles' and prdates of tba 
two contending parties. All the exhortations 
of the Archbishop of Bourges, who endeavour* 
ed to awaken sentiments of loyalty and obedi* 
ence to their legitimate prince, in the bosoms • 
of the opposite faction, proved inefifectu^: they 
unanimously declared their inflexible resoJution, 
never to acknowledge or submit to a king, wfao^ 
whatever might be his right derived from here* 
ditary descent^ remained in open hostility with 
the Catholic church. So bold and unambigu- 
i6th May. OU8 a declaratidn, when notified to Henry, proc 
duced its full effect on his mind. filiaken .oB 
leceive is- every side, and pressed by accumulating dan- 
**<"<^* gers; after a short hesitation, he gave a solemn 
assurance to convoke an assembly of the most 

^ De Thou, tqL ^ p.S7S>-«83. SitUf, wl.!. p. io 6 f >07. 
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]^lou9 and learned ecclesiastics, for the purpose chap. 
«f receiving instruction. Such a promise, how- . ^ 

ever equivocal it might seem, - was nevertheless xs93> 
regarded by his adherents, as amounting to the 
fullest evidence of bis intention to renounce the 
Protestant faith; and with that conviction, or 
under that impression, it was communicated to 
the delegates of ** the League,” at their next en¬ 
suing interview, by the Archbishop of Bourges. 

He accompanied the intelligence, with a propo- *7UiM«3r. 
sal on the part of the King, for establishing a 
suspension of arms during three months; in the 
course of which period, measures might be em-. 
braced for effecting a general pacification.' 

The .assertions of zeal in the cause of reli- Conductor 
gion, which had so long served to delude the 
credulous multitude, but which only concealed «League,'* 
tile private interest, ambition, or revenge by 
which the chiefs were actuated; appeared'mani¬ 
fest on this occasion in their utmost turpitude 
and deformity. Far from expressing any satis¬ 
faction or pleasure at such a notification, the 
Archbishop of Lyons, who conducted the con¬ 
ference on the part of the deputies of ** the 
League,*’ received it with a mixture of surprize, 
concern, and incredulity. He even refused to 
accept from the royalist nobility and prelates, a 
written copy of the King’s declaration; demand¬ 
ing permission to report the matter to the States 
General, who were alone competent to take 
cognizance of the fact, or to decide relative . 

i 

> D*TboQ,Tol. zLp.7;o, 7;i. Davila, p. lai^, mo. Mu- 
niojm de ViUerojr, toL ir. p. 15S—a^S. 
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CHAP. 

in 

I 59 i- 
Appreben- 
aions, ex¬ 
cited by it. 


5th June. 
Answer 
made by 
tlve de- 
puties 
of << the 
League.” 


to so momentous an afi&ir'". In a private council 
convened for the express purpose, where the 
Duke of Mayenne and the Cardinal-legate were 
personally present, it was fully agitated and dis* 
cussed. The inevitable consequences of Henry’s 
conversion might be easily foreseen, but they 
could not be counteracted with equal facility; 
and its obvious effect on the understandings of 
the French people, excited the liveliest appre* 
hension. Every exertion which malignity, in< 
genuity, and the spirit of rebellion could inspire, 
were made to diminish its operation. Writings, 
calculated to call in question the King’s since* 
rity, and to inflame the nation against him,- 
artfully published, were disseminated through¬ 
out the country. At the renewal of the con¬ 
ferences, which were transferred from Surenne 
to the suburbs of Paris, the deputies of ** the 
League” returned an answer to those of the 
opposite party. After expressing their satis¬ 
faction at Henry’s promised submission to tlie 
Catholic church, accompanied by their wish 
that his conversion might prove equally sin¬ 
cere and permanent; they notwithstanding re¬ 
fused either to acknowledge his title to the 
crown, or even to treat with him, till he should 
have been absolved by the sovereign pontiff^ 
and liberated from the ecclesiastical censures 
incurred by his apostacy. Nor would they 
even promise to aid the applications which 
might be made to the holy see for that purpose, 
nor engage to co-operate in such measures as 
might be adopted, for procuring the speedy fe- 
eonciliation of the King with the reigning pope, 

Memoiret de Villeroy» vol. ir. p. 958— 264 * 
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The proposed truce, though a measure in itself chap. 
far more advantageous and necessary to the , ^ 

League,” under existing circumstances, than 
it could prove beneficial to the crown, was T’**^®* 
finally rejected; only a suspension of arms 
being continued for a few days in the vicinity 
of Paris, with a view to facilitate the confer, 
ences*. The royalists vainly demonstrated; 
that thus to submit the indefeasible sovereign 
rights of Henry, to the arbitrement of a foreign 
ecclesiastic, raised to the pontificate by the in¬ 
trigues of Spain, and devoted to the interests 
of Philip the Second; amounted at once to a 
sacrifice of the independance of the monarchy, 
by rendering France virtually and essentially, 
a dependant fief of the Romish see. Not only 
the franchises of the Gallic church, but the 
honor and best interests of the kingdom itself 
were evidently abandoned, in order to perpe¬ 
tuate a civil war, the original and only pretext 
for which, would be extinguished by the King’s 
conversion. Their remonstrances wholly failed Coofe. 
of effect; and the conferences, though subse- 
quently renewed, were found to be unproduc¬ 
tive of any change in the determination or 
conduct of the chiefs of ** the League.” * 

Rut, whatever animosity might be manifested ^t«adon 
among the devoted adherents of the Duke of 
Msyenne, or aniong the corrupted partizans of the people, 
the court of Madrid; a sensible, as well as 
salutary alteration, which had already taken 

* Meoidret de VtOmy* toL it. p. 264—473. 

® De Thou, toUxL p.751—753, and p. 761—772* 
p.S 24 o—xa 2 a* Memo^ de Yilleroy, toLit. p. 273— 

place. 
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CHAP, place, universally pervaded the inferior elaues 
^ . of society throughout the nation. The Paris- 

1^,3, ians, extenuated by famine, and groaning under 
the accumulated suflerings of internal oppres¬ 
sion, augmented by external' hostility, ardently 
anticipated the return of peace. They had 
tasted however imperfectly, its blessings, dur¬ 
ing the short suspensicm of arms granted to 
facilitate the late conferences; and that pre¬ 
carious truce, which was limited to the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the capital, only augmented 
their impatience for a lasting conclusion' of 
their misfortunes. The loyal and moderate 
pvt o£ the citizens, long persecuted or repress¬ 
ed, began to exhibit marks of energy, and to 
elevate their tone. All the arts and machina¬ 
tions by which rebellion had been inculcated, 
and the criminal enterprizes of ambition con¬ 
cealed under the mask of piety, were either 
exhausted, or no longer inflamed the popu- 
EfTorttcr lace. In vain the Papal Legate endeavoured 
to sustain the declining spirit of sedition, by 
tab the Stigmatizing the King’s conversion as an act 
of hypocrisy or impiety. The people, despis- 
«Leslie.” iug Of reseotiog such attempts to prolong 
the natkmal calamities, rose in a tumultuary 
manner, surrounded the Cardinal’s palace, and 
loudly demanded the acceptance of the offered 
truce. Scarcely could the interposition of the 
Puke of Mayenne himself, allay the commotion, 
and .restore a degree of tranquillity. It began 
to be already apparent that the foundations of 
** ' the League” were diaken, and that the com¬ 
pletion of Henry’s promised return to the Ca¬ 
tholic 
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tholic faith, would eventually subvert a fabrick, chap. 
whose only solid basis rested on private interest, . ^ 

personal ambition, or superstition. * 2593. 

Previous to these transactions, the Duke of 
Feria had already opened the objects of his di> poses the 
plomatic fission. In a select council, com- 
posed of deputies from the three orders of the ta. 
States, held in presence of the Legate, at which 
meeting the princes of the House of Lorrain 
assisted, the Spanish embassador unfolded the 
wishes of his sovereign. After pronouncing a 
solemn harangue, calculated to place in the 
most conspicuous point of view, the eminent 
services rendered by Philip to the cause of reli¬ 
gion, and the treasures lavished by him to sup¬ 
port the party of ** the League,** he proposed 
the election to the throne, of the Infanta Clara a9tK M>r. 
Isabella. Mendoza, an advocate versed in the 
Castilian jurisprudence, was admitted to expa- «», and of 
tiate at still greater length, in the assembly of 
the States General, on the virtues of the Prin¬ 
cess ; and he did not omit to indst on her he¬ 
reditary claim to the crown, as descended from 
Henry the Second, by Elizd>eth, eldest of the 
daughters of that monarch. Finding neverthe¬ 
less that the proposition excited only a negative 
degree of applause; and apprehensive that the 
French, from their adoption of the Salic law, 
might feel reluctance at submitting to the dimi- 
aion of a female; Taxis, another member of 
the Spanish embassy, ventured to disclose the 
ulterior design, of Philip, which was to bestow 

r DeThoi%Tol.ai. 

the 
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CHAP, the hand of the Infanta upon her cousin Ernest, 

^ Arch-duke of Austria. But, such an alliance,' 
far from producing approbation, or conciliating 
the suffrages of the assembly, tended to awaken 
opposite sensations; and they signified without 
circumlocution or delay, their utter repugnance - 
to the government of a foreign prince. Yet, 
desirous of manifesting their gratitude to Philip 
as their benefactor and protector, the States, 
through the channel of their head, the Duke 
of Mayenne, declared their readiness to place 
the Infanta on the throne, provided that the 
Catholic king her father, would consent to 
June, match her with a prince of France. The offer 
^ductof j^as accepted, after a short hesitation, by the 
Duke of Feria, who stipulated in the name of 
his sovereign, to maintain the Infanta in the 
possession of the crown, with all the forces of 
the Spanish monarchy. He promised the as- 
sembly, at th&aam^ tioaie^ that Philip would 
. make choice of a French prince; including 
specially by name under that denomination, all 
those of the ducal family of Lorrain.' 

Imprudent It must excite some surprize, that after so 
^Sp^. pointed a . declaration, the embassadors should 
anb. not have divulged the name of the object 
of their master’s selection, without loss of 
time} and it appears difficult to explain their 
delay,, on any principles of wise policy, or 
maxims of sound discretion. The crisis un¬ 
questionably demanded counsels of celerity and 

^ Chron. Nov. vol.li. p. io6| 107, and p. 113. DvnlAf p.iax3— 
Xil8. Dc Thoup vol.zi. p. 775-»-759> and p. 777. Meztnj$ voLix. 
p. 5489 549* Joornal Hauiy IV.9 vol.i. p. z6a'—z65> and p. iju 

decision. 
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decision. Henry, not accustomed to remain chap. 
inactive, and availing himself of the weakness . . 

of ** the League,** had already assembled his 
forces in the vicinity of Paris. Incensed at the 
rejection of the truce which he had offered, 
and desirous of rendering the general wish for 
peace more ardent, by a comparison of its en* 
joyments with the horrors of war j he laid siege 
.to Dreux, a city only sixteen leagues distant s&June. 
.from the capital. That metropolis depended ^ 
on it for a great part of the provisions indis- Dreux. 
pensable towards the support of its numerous 
inhabitants. Though the garrison of Dreux 
.made a brave defence, and held out the citadel 
for more than a month, they were at length re¬ 
duced to capitulate *. No circumstance could 
more forcibly display the Duke of 'Mayenne*s s* July, 
inability to take the field, and the total want 
either of power or of inclination in the Spanish 
court, to extend him assistance, than their pas¬ 
sive acquiescence in the capture of a place so 
near to Paris. A degree of indignant ridicule Efiectt 
was excited throughout the nation, to behold 
the States convened for the purpose of electing 
a king, while they were destitute of troops or 
funds for their necessary protection against a 
royal army, which might approach the gates, 
untfppo^d, at any moment. Indignation, 
blended with contempt, were felt by the wise, 
the loyd, and the moderate, at the contempla¬ 
tion of the scene exhibited before their eyes; 
while Spain and ** the Let^ue,’* unable to pro- 

Journal d^Hemy IV., toI. i. p. 176. De Thou, toI. xU. x—7. 

Davila, ptiaaa, xaaj* 

long 
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CHAP, loog the war, jet rapidlj declming in strength, 
^ contended for the possession of an imaginary 
1593. «rown. 

Conduct of In the midst of these transactions, the par- 
liament of Paris, which since the execution of 
Fbit. Brisson and his colleagues, bad given scarcely 
any indication of its existence as a political 
body, suddenly assembled, in order to delibe* 
»sdi June, rate on the critical state of public affairs. Ani¬ 
mated by sentiments of independence, no less 
than of attachment to their country, the mem¬ 
bers unanimously determined and enjoined, 
that an immediate remonstrance should be pre¬ 
sented in their name, and by their-authority, tO 
the Duke of Mayenne. Every line breathed the 
spirit of patriotism, untainted by superstition, 
and undebased by faction. The president deli¬ 
vered their resolution in a manner becoming 
Their re- dignity of the assembly. In it they besought 
moiutrance the Duke not to consent to any treaty subver- 
gjyg tjjg fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
or calculated to transfer the sceptre to a fo¬ 
reign prince or princess; they reminded him of 
the sanctity and majesty of the office delegated 
to him, as ** Lieutenant-general of the crown ;** 
and they annulled all agreements tending to 
abolish, or to invalidate the Salic law, which ex¬ 
pressly excluded females from being placed on 
Hi* reply, the thropc of France. Notwithstanding the 
real, or affected resentment expressed by the 
chief of “ the League,” at so manly and un¬ 
expected an interference; the parliament sus¬ 
tained with firmness its right of remonstrating,, 
and appeared neither terrified by the menaces, 

nor 
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nor depr^d by the oppoeitioa, of the devoted chap. 
adherents of Spain. * >»• 

During the interval of more then three '“'7^^^ 
weeks, which considerable period elapsed be* Intrigues 
tween the declaration of Philip’s embassadors, 
that the Catholic King would make choice of a 
French Prince for the husband of the Infanta^ 
and the disclosure of the fortunate individual 
selected by him; Paris became a theatre in* 
trigue, rivality, expectation, and cabal. The 
numerous candidates of the family of Lorrain, 
who devoured in hope the future diadem, coun* 
teracting mutually each other’s pretensions, 
anxiously strove for preference in the cabinet 
of Madrid. The Duke of Nemours, relying on > 
his birth, ^nd still more on his personal merits 
during the memorable siege of the capital, when Competi- 
he had displayed the greatest resources; thought 
the crown due to his endinent services. He was 
opposed by the Duke of Mayenne; who, though 
unable himself to espouse the Spanish Princess, 
did not the less wish to obtain the hand of Clara 
Isabella for his own son, the young Duke of 
Aiguillon. A third competitor presented him¬ 
self in the person of the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
second son to Charles, the reigning Duke of. 
Lorrain. But all their claims were lost in the 
superior merits of the Duke of Guhe, who 
pleading his father’s and his grandfather’s suf> 
ferings in the cause of the Catholic religion, in¬ 
herited their courage as well as their ambition, 

• De Thou> voL zi. t>«78o—787? Jour. dUeniy IV. vol. i. p. 175 
175. Mtzenjf vol. iz. p. ssof Davila, p. laji—ii33« 
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CHAP, together with the adherence of the most zealous 
^ . partizans of ** the League.”' 

X59> Philip’s emissaries at length breaking the si« 
i4t|i July, lence in which they bad so injudiciously persist* 
cd» at a moment when every motive dictated 
the Duke decision, disclosed his ultimate intentions. In 
ofCuwe. ^ council held for the purpose, the Duke of 
Feria having produced the powers entrusted to 
him, declared that his sovereign’s choice had 
fallen on the Duke of Guise. He proposed, at 
the same time, that the crown should be jointly 
conferred on him and the Spanish Princess; 
accompanying the demand with every stipula* 
tion which could secure the liberties of the na* 


tion: adding likewise assurances of such effectual 
pecuniary and military support on the part, of 
the Catholic King, as must speedily extinguish 
all opposition. Mortified at the preference 
given to his nephew, and the exclusion of his 
son; indignant at the conduct of Philip, and de* 

. termined not to lay down the supreme power of 
which he was in possession; the Duke of May* 
Conduct nevertheless dissembled his chagrin. He 

aaddeUyf £ven returned his acknowledgements to the 
of May. Spanish monarch, for the honor done to .the 
House of Lorrain, in the person of the Duke of 
Guise; promising to give the proposition his 
warmest support in the assembly of the States. 
Bassompierre, the minister of the Duke of 
Lorrain to “ the League,” having dextrously 
obtained the delay of a few days, under pre* 
tence of acquainting his master with a piece 
of intelligence so important, the interval was 


< Da Thou, Tol. xi. p. 778, 779. Davila, p. laiS. 
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iuaproved by the Duke of Mayenne. Already, CRAP, 
in the anticipation of bis certain and approach* . ^ 

ing elevation to the French throne, the young 1593. 
Duke of Guise beheld himself surrounded 
with a numerous court; while the Lieutenant- 
general of the crown, whose authority was con¬ 
sidered as nearly extinct, attracting no longer 
any attention, was almost universally aban¬ 
doned by his late followers. The Spaniards, 
accused of inspiring the future King elect, with 
sentiments of enmity or revenge, against his 
uncle, as forming the only obstacle to his great¬ 
ness ; were said to have proposed to Guise, the 
assassination of Mayenne. '* 

Their imaginary triumph proved of short dn- He coun- 
ration, and the influence of the Duke of May- 
enne in the assembly of the States, speedily 
subverted the chimerical machinations of the 
cabinet of Madrid. After having vainly en¬ 
deavoured to induce the embassadors to post¬ 
pone to a more favorable juncture, their inten¬ 
tion of filling the throne, he next attempted to 
work upon the Duke of Guise himself. Hav¬ 
ing fully demonstrated to that young and ambi¬ 
tious prince, the inanity of those expectations 
which he had so eagerly imbibed; he earnestly 
besought of his nephew, not to advance fur¬ 
ther in the prosecution of a plan, which must 
produce consequences equally ruinous to him¬ 
self, to his family, and to “ the League.” 

-But, the vision of a crown having rendered 

" Mewray, wl. ix. p.ji 1.55 a. Jour. d’HeiuylV., yoU i. 
p. 177,178. DiWiog,voLxu.p.7—II. Oavtto, p.iaaA* ' 

voii. V. M him 
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6 B A F. Mm insensible mr syerse ta every admonition^ 

. though he did not refuse to listen with decent 
J593, respect to his uncle’s remonstrances; Mayenne, 
repulsed in both his applications, - determined 
finally to make his appeal to the States. Hia 
personal authority and weight in the assembly^ 
which enabled him to counteract all opposition, 
procured the indirect rejeotion of the late pror 
aothjuiy. posal. By a consMerable majority it was de» 
TheStatet cided, humbly to return their acknowledge? 

ments to the CatboUc king for. his gracious 
two of a declaration ; to assure him of then readiness to 
accept it, by raising to the throne the Duke 
of Guise and the Infanta, at a more propitious 
period; but that, from the recent success of. 
the enemy before Dreux, and the defenceless 
state of the l^eague,” its accomplishment 
must be deferred to another opportunity. They 
concluded, by entreating .that the forces of 
Philip might speedily advance into the interior 
provinoes of France, in order to facilitate and 
accelerate the election. Severe as was the dis* 
appointment felt by the Spanish embassadors, at 
so humiliating a reply; sensible as they were of 
the quarter from whence the blow was dealt; 
and conscious that all their hopes were destroy'^ 
ed in the very moment of their expected com> 
pletion; they nevertheless preserved a perfect 
Bdiayionr CastiUau gravity. While in temperate and mo* 
<Jp^^nte language, they lamented that the States 
dors of bad not embraced the only expedient, calcu* 
lated to terminate the calamities of France; 
they still promised the protection and aid of 

11 their 
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their master, provided that no truce should be c H A p. 
concluded with the King of Navarre. * ' . ^ 

It seems scarcely to admit of any doubt, that; 1593. 
the habitual and insurmountable delays of the 
Spanish ministers, principally conduced to the of 
unsuccessful close of the negotiation. Instead * >>/ 

of protracting and concealing the Duke of 
Guise’s election as they did} if they had named 
him for the object of Philip’s choice, at an 
earlier period, they must incontrovertibly have 
succeeded in raising him, at least nominally, to 
the throne. The Duke of Mayenne, who had 
been detained first before Noyon, and after-, 
wards at Rheims; was not master of the deli¬ 
berations and suffrages of the States, on his first 
arrival in the metropolisOn the other hand, 

Henry, whatever promises he had made to ab¬ 
jure the reformed religion, remaining still unre¬ 
conciled to the Romish church; to such a point 
had arisen the indignation or the disgust of the 
Catholic nobility in his service, that if the Duke 
of Guise bad been then declared King, R was 
not questioned, he would have been joined an4 
supported by all the royalists attached to the 
antient faith'* Under these circumstances, it 
is clear that Philip might have placed the crowi^ 
on the head of bis daughter} and a new Dy¬ 
nasty of princes might have arisen in France, on 
the extinction of the Capetian line. The Hugo- 
nots alone, could neither have raised the King of 
Navarre to the French throne, nor have maini 

* De Thooy ▼oh xihp. 7 ,%— 15. Jour. d’HenrylV., vd* L p. 1781 

179. ’ Davila, p* x»a 7 —Mezeray, vol. be. 553. 

y Mezeray, yd. ix. p. 546s 547. 

* ibid* vd. ix. p. 541, S 4 h P* 549> 550. 
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CHAP, tained him on it; and his abjuration would havtf 
. . been made too late for producing any beneficial 

I59J. effect The house of Austria in its different 
branches, would on such a supposition, have 
reigned over Europe, from the shores of the At* 
lantic ocean,' almost uninterruptedly to the dis¬ 
tant confines of Turkey; and from the coast of 
Morocco, north to the Elbe, the Rhine, and the 
British channel. I%ilip, after recently sub¬ 
jecting Portugal and all its colonies in the two 
hemispheres, would have beheld France volun¬ 
tarily submit to his empire; in violation of the 
supposed sanctity of the Salic law, consenting to 
substitute a female and a foreigner in the place 
of their native princes. The fairest portion of 
Europe might have groaned under Castilian ty¬ 
ranny: the tribunal of the Inquisition might 
have been established at Paris, as it was at Lis¬ 
bon, or at Madrid; and the universal monarchy, 
so dreaded under Louis the Fourteenth, would 
have been in some measure realized. We have 
seen the complete subjugation of the European 
continent still more nearly and more complethly 
effected in our own time, by a Corsican soldier 
seated on the throne of Louis the Sixteenth; in 
comparison with whose crimes and atrocities, 
the ambition and bigotry of Philip^ however 
sanguinary, were innoxious, or only productive 
of partial calamity. 

Henry prc. T^e attention of the French people, which 
had so long been directed to the cabals of a 
popular assembly, or to the machinations of 
Faction and rebellion, became now more pleas- 
ii^ly attracted by a ^ectacle of a different 

nature. 
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nature. The King, after long hesitation, pre> c H a k 
pared at length to consummate the promised . . 

change of his religion, and thereby to extiu* 1593. 
guish the great source of popular insurrection. 

Every preparatory circumstance which could 
add decency and dignity to the act. itself, or 
.could impress the nation with a sense of his 
sincere conviction, accompanied the cere¬ 
mony. Theologians, and divines of all descrip¬ 
tions, selected even from among the most . 
furipus, or zealous adherents of ** the League,** 
were exhorted and summoned to attend on the 
occasion. Several of the latter description 
assisted, in defiance of the Anathemas of the 
pipal legate, and the prohibitions of the Duke 
of Mayenne. Henry listened with patient and 
docile submission, to their instructions and 
admonitions, during many hours, in repeated 
conferences.' He had always expressed the Confo. 
greatest doubts upon three essential articles of 
the Romish faith; auricular confession j the in- nuh. 
vocation of saints; and the spiritual author!^ 

,of the holy see. Having heard the arguments S3d Juty. 
adduced in their defence or justification, he rose 
up; thanked the ecclesiastics for their pious 
exertions, as well as for the lights which they 
.had given him; and added, that after having 
invoked the Divine assistance, he would deter¬ 
mine seriously on taking a final resolution, 
salutary to himself, as well as to the state V 
Some objections, made by the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, to the competency of any power 

^ Jour. dUeniy IV.* toI. L p. iSof x8i« De IVQi ^ 

P* 30> 3X« Chron* Nor. yol. IL p. %%%^ 

H 3 except 
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CHAP, except the Pope, to absolve the King, and to 
, receive him intd the bosom of the Catholic 
I5J3. church, were overruled. Personal ambition, not 
piety or principle, had dictated the scruples of 
that factious pi‘elate, trho still retained hopes of 
ascending the throne, either by the assistance 
of the Duke of Mayenne, now become disgust¬ 
ed with Spain, or by the efforts of the bigotted 
Oppontion Catholics in his favour. His faint opposition, 
^1*,? ^ ^ together with his impotent malignity, excited 
Bouiixm. only contempt; while the nation at large anti¬ 
cipated Henry's return to the papal obedience, 
as the signal and seal of future felicity. 
aithjuiy. necessary preparations having been made 

Abjuration for Celebrating with due dignity and solemni^, 
Ki^!at august a ceremony ; Henry, unable to make 
St. Dow. his abjuration in the metropolitan church of 
** Notre Dame” at Paris, chose for its perfor¬ 
mance, the neighbouring abbey of St. Denis: 
a religious structure venerable for its sanctity 
and antiquity, but peculiarily sacred as being 
the repository of the royal remains of the kings 
of the Capetian race. On the day appointed, 
presenting himself, habited in white, before the 
portal of the edifice, accompanied by the 
princes of the blood, nobility, and gentry; he 
was followed by the guards superbly accoutred. 
The Archbishop of Bourges, seated, and sur¬ 
rounded by a number of prelates, met him ait 
C««nony* his entrance. Holding in his hands a book of 
Gospels open, he demanded of Henry who 
he was, and die nature of his errand. ** lam 


^ De Thoo,7ol. xii. p. »Sf and p. 30. 
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«* the King,** replied he, who desire to be re- c h a p. 
«« ceived into the bosom of the Catholic, Apos- ^ ^ 

** iolic, and Romish church.** Throwing him- 1^93. 
self on his knees, he then protested to live and 
die in its defence, renouncing all hesesies con¬ 
trary to its doctrines. Having signed his pro¬ 
fession of faith, and made confession, the Arch¬ 
bishop next administered to him- absolution. 

Mass being lastly solemnized, at which service 
the King assisted under a canopy of state; after 
its conclusion he returned, amidst the joyful ac¬ 
clamations of an immense multitude, to the mo¬ 
nastery of St. Denis, where he dined in public. 

Money was scattered among the populace; and 
notwithstanding the manifest danger which he 
incurred of assassination, Henry admitted indis¬ 
criminately every individual among the croud 
to approach his person. In vain the Duke of 
Mayenne having issued the most rigorous orders, 
with a view to prevent the inhabitants of Paris 
from being present at the ceremony, caused the 
gates of the capital to be kept shut during the 
whole day. Nor were the declamations of the itt benes- 
factious preachers, whose influence over the peo- 
p)e had been hitherto so unlimited, any longer ^ 
able to restrain the tesitmonies of popular curio- 
sHy and loyalty. They attended in such num¬ 
bers, as even to exceed those of the royal party, 
and joined in the universal testimonies of joy, or 
of exultation. It could no longer be doubted 
that from the moment of Henry’s abjuration, the 
foundations of ** the Leagne” being sapped; 
only the operation of time was necessary, to 
H 4 reclaim 
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CHAP, reclaim the deluded followers of superstition 
. . and rebellion. * 

X593. If we examine the act itself, by the maxims 
Examina- q{ policy, or the Tules of prudence and state 
reflecdona uecessity ; we must pronounce it to have been 
on the act. dictated by imperious circumstances, re¬ 
plete with' wisdom. In a moral view, it was 
productive of happiness or. repose to a great 
portion of mankind, as it tended more than 
any other circumstance to abbreviate, and 
finally to extinguish, the calamities of civil 
discord. As a private case of conscience, it 
does not properly belong to history to decide 
. upon its merit, which can only bl amenable to 
a higher jurisdiction than any earthly tribunal. 
The zealous adherents of the reformed religion, 
his contemporaries, naturally considered it as a 
measure of state, in which truth, sincerity, and, 
religious principle, had been sacrificed to views 
of public convenience, or to motives of perso¬ 
nal ambition". But posterity, more just, more 
enlightened, and more impartial, after weigh¬ 
ing the action in other scales, has acquitted, if 
not applauded Henry for his abjuration. Even 
many of the Hugonots themselves, who pos- 
' sessed enlarged minds, negatively admitted its 
propriety, and warmly desired or advanced its 
accomplishment*; At the King’s express re¬ 
quest, the profession of faith tradered to him. 

« Chroiu Not, toU iL p. lao—104* Jour. d^Heniy IV.t voL i* 
p. lit —184. Mezmys vol. ix. p. 553—555. Dc Tlumi voL ziL 
p. 3 »-“, 35 *^ Davila, p.zi36,1*37. 

^ Memoiret d^Anbign^ p, 13d, and p. 138. Vie de du Pletili 

Momay, p. 195—198. 

^ IHt^P«1i84. 
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at St. Denis, was conceived in general and in- c H a. p. 
definite terms; omitting all those Dogmas, or . ^ ^ 
points of polemical theology, calculated rather ,$9$. 
to embarrass and obscure, than to illuminate his 
mind ^ It forms a matter of curious remark, 
that the scruples or doubts of Henry were more 
directed to the minor articles of the Romish 
creed, than to the great and most essential 
points. On three of inferior consequence, al¬ 
ready enumerated, he hesitated: but when the 
sacrament of the altar, or in other words, tran- 
substantiation was agitated; which as including 
the doctrine of the real presence in the ele¬ 
ments of bread and wine, appears to us most 
revolting or opposed to common sense, he said 
to the prelates,1 have no doubt upon this 
** head; for I have always so believed*.*' 

^ust we impute bis assent to policy, or to real 
conviction i 

However that fact may be, on which no cer- Jnif. 
tainty' can be obtained, bis abjuration was Tme* 
followed in a few days, by a truce for three JJH^***” 
months, agreed on between the deputies of the Henr^, md 
royal party, and ttiose of “ the L^gue." All t^ ^»» 
the clamors of the Legate, sustained by the 
opposition of the Spanish embassadors, could 
neither prevent, nor retard its completion. Ne¬ 
cessity and inability pleaded in favor of the 
Duke of Mayenne ; who, destitute of every 
means to continue the war, beheld the only solid 
pretext for its prosecution now withdrawn, by 
Henry's return to the obedience of the Catholic 

r Vie de du PleMb, p. 198. Mmay, ratiz. 

< Chrtae Not* toL u p« 
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c M A P. cbnrch In this critical situation, he again 
^ ^ renewed his alliance with the court of Madrid, 

*59> engaging never to acknowledge the King's 
title, under any possible circumstances; while 
Philip stipulated on the other part, to march 
with Spain. Without delay, a considerable army to his aid. 
Mutual distress, which cemented the confede* 
ration^ animated them to new efforts for sus-^ 
taining the contest.' 

Prarog,. As the States General were found to be no 
tion of the longer necessary, when the project of electing 
G^oeni, a king was postponed to an uncertain period, 
Mayenne judg^ it proper to dismiss the as* 
sembly. Though nominally prorogued only ta 
the ensuing month of Oct^er, they might be 
tdi Aug. considered as virtually dissolved. Previous to 
their separation, an oath being administered on 
the part of the Lieutenant-general of the crown, 
was taken by the deputies, binding themselves 
to obey implicitly the decrees and decisions of 
the holy see, in all matters relating to heresy. 
A vain hope was entertained, by so frail an en* 
gageinent, to prop the declining cause of rebel¬ 
lion; and as the convocation of the States 
ihight agOin become re<piisite, the Spanish mo¬ 
narch retained at bis own expence, a consider¬ 
able .number of the memfbers, Who continued to 
reside at Paris, till the final submission of that 
mettoptdis to its Intimate sovereign. “ 


^ Hah. ft W. p. JKO—Jift. 

* J6iir. dUenry ToLi.p«z859 z86J Davila^ Chroiln 

iTov. vol. iL p*ia6—a29« 

* DeThoOf Tol. xH.p.35—38. Cbroii. Nov. vol. iup. 229—^33* 
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CHAP. IV. 

State of Trance^ after the Kin^s abjuratidru^ Enibas^ 
sent to Rome. — Seizure of Barriere. -— Effects (f ^ 
the truce. — Situation of Mtyenne. — lU success qf 
the Duke qf Neoers^ at Rome. — Decline qf the 
League!* — Submission qf various cities^ to Henry. 

.— His coronation. — Brissac made gaoemor qf Paris. 

— He treats mth the King. — Reduction qf Paris. 

—Measures embraced by Henry^ for the restora* 
tion qf order in the metropolis. Rouen returns to its 
allegiance. — Mayenne repairs to Brussels.—System 
qf Philip the Second. — Siege^ and capture qf Laan.^ 

State qf cffairs in Burgundy.—Hostilities in Brittany. 
—Transactions in Provence^ and in Savdy.—Submission 
qf the Duke of Guise. — Attempt of Chaiel to assassin 
note the King. — Banishment qf the Jesuits. — Henry 
declares war on Spain. — Death qf the Duke qf No- 
mours. — Revolt qf Burgundy from Mayenne. —Henry 
repairs to Dijon. — Combat of Fontaine Fran^se. — 

Mayenne quits the Spaniards.-^Return qf the King to 
Lyons. — Truce made with Mayenne. 

T he effect produced on the hearts, as well sfs c H A p« 
on the understandings of the French na- . ^ 

tion, by the late events, which had succeeded 1593, 
each other with such rapidity, Was necessarily 
proportioned to their magnitude and itnpor- ^ trucof 
tande. No circumstance could more clearly and 
forcibly demonstrate the misunderstanding, or 
rather alienation subsisting between the head of 
the League,** and the court of Sfain, than the 

trans* 
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CHAP, transactions which had taken place during the 
. ^ convocation of the States General. That as- 

1593. sembly, called together for the express purpose 
of filling the vacant throne, had not only ex¬ 
pressed their unanimous indignation at the 
proposal of chusing the Arch-duke Ernest for 
sovereign : they had postponed to a distant and 
' uncertain period, the less odious proposition of 
conferring the crown on the Infanta, jointly 
with a Prince of the house of Lorrain. The 
truce recently concluded between the King 
and the Duke of Mayenne, could not fail to be¬ 
come productive of a great and general change, 
in the dispositions of every order of men. Paris, 
long subjected to all the calamities of famine, 
beheld itself by this suspension of hostilities, 
placed in a state of temporary freedom and 
emancipation. The inhabitants, immured dur¬ 
ing four successive years within the walls of a 
deserted, depopulated capital, eagerly embraced 
the occasion of breathing a purer air, and of 
revisiting their desolated estates or ravaged 
airfo(tka possessions. Heniy’s character, as it became 
more fully known throughout France, inspired 
equal attachment and veneration. 'I^e cour¬ 
tesy of his manners, the facility with which he 
admitted the meanest individuals to approach 
and accost him, the liberality which be. dis¬ 
played in relieving their wants, together with 
the compassionate sympathy that he testified 
for their sufiferings, of which he was in some 
degree the involuntary cause;»these unequi¬ 
vocal testimonies of beneficence, made a deep 

and 
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find universal impression. His recent abjuration, c R A 
vrhich had been conducted with every circum- , ^ 

stance calculated to give solemnity to the act, 
and to imprint on the minds of the Catholics 
an opinion of the King’s sincerity i by disarm¬ 
ing in a great degree ** the League,” deprived 
its adherents of their last support. * 

Sensible nevertheless, that while he remained Heiends 
still unabsolved from the Papal censures, the 
bigotted and the disaffected part of the nation, to Rome, 
could never want a pretext for rebellion; 

Henry determined not to lose a moment, in 
attempting to effect his reconciliation with the 
Apostolic see. Louis de Gonzaga, Duke of 
Nevers, was selected to carry the assurances of 
his filial obedience and contrition, to the feet 
of the sovereign pontiff. His near alliance and 
descent from the reigning house of Mantua, 
his Italian origin, combined with his high cha¬ 
racter, and recognized ability, rendered him 
peculiarly adapted for successfully negociating 
in the court of Rome. Several prelates emi¬ 
nent for virtue and loyalty, or distinguished by 
talents and eloquence, were associated with 
him in so delicate, as well as arduous a commis¬ 
sion. They began their journey without delay; 
while the King improving the favorable occa¬ 
sion of tranquillity, advanced his cause npt less 
by the silent exertions of his partizans, than he 
had done during the continuance of open hosti¬ 
lities, by his personal activity and vdor. Re¬ 
maining nevertheless in the vicinity of the me- 

* Davib, p. i»4i, ia 4 «. 

tropolis, 
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CHAP. tropoli$, attentive to ^vety moveniMat ia tha 
^ interior of Paris, and readjy to avait himself of 
^93‘. event which might faciiithte, op accelerate, 
its surrender; he waited with patient con¬ 
fidence, for the effbct of that fermentation, 
with which the capital and the kingdom were 
equally agitated. ” 

These flattering appearances of returning 
order, were notwithstanding, on the pmnt of 
being extinguished by one of those atrodoua 
attempts which peculiarly characterize the 
period of the civil wars of Prance; and to 
another of which, more succesdully executed, 
Design of Heory became 'ultimately a victim. A man 
Bamere. of t^e lo.west description, named filarriere, im¬ 
pelled by a spirit of gloomy and sanguinary 
fanaticism, conceived the design pf assassinat¬ 
ing the King. In order to execute his purpose, 
having set out from Lyons, fie crossed aU the 
•intermediate provinces between that city aud 
Paris; arrived at St. Denis, and followed the 
court to the town of Melun, with intent tp 
strike the blow. Fortunately, the scruples which . 
arose in his mind, relative to the moral recti¬ 
tude of the act, induced him to communicate 
his resohition to various ecclesiastics. One of 
them, after having expressed his disapprobation 
of so flagitious an intention, finding that Barriere 
remained inflexible, contrived to anticipate its 
execution, by sending intelligence of it to the 
King. Being seized, and interrogated, he was 
put to death; but his punishment did not deter 

I 

^ DcThoui vohxii. p. 39* Mc^erafs vol. ix, p. 556* Chron, 
Nqt. voI. U. p. 233, aj 4 * 
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otiiers from similv enterprizes, which were en- chap. 
oouragi^d by the spirit the age, and fomented . ^ 

by the zeal^s adherents of the Iieague.” ‘ 1593. 

Throughout aU the provinces of France, a 
temporary cessation of hostilities having taken ties, in the 
place, in consequence of the truce concluded pn>T“<-‘e^ 

. between Henry and Mayenne; the Poke of 
Mercoeur, who was occupied in the siege of 
Mottcootour, desisted from its further prosecup 
tion, as did the royalists in like manner^ frcun 
the attack of Poitiers. Even in the centre of 
the Alps, the operations of war were suspendr 
ed; v^re Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
voluntarily accepted the armistice, of which 
from the declining state of his affairs, he stood 
in the greatest need. He had already re* 
aounced his expectations of subjecting Pro* 
vence, on account of the inconstancy of the 
people, and the progress made by the Duke ot* 
Epernmi, which scarcely left him any acquisi¬ 
tion. ln*Dauphin^, Lesdiguieres not only re¬ 
pelled his invasion of the province; but that 
active commander transferring the seat of war 
into his own dominions, defeated a considec* 
able body of Spaniards, and at length reduced 
the Duke to abandon all his views of foreign 
conquest. “ 

While in eveiy quarter, the aspect of Henry’s 
affiiirs promised a speedy and fortunate conclu- 

• Jour. d’Heniy IV., toL i. p. 190,191. De Thou, ▼ol.xii.p,49 
—5a* Piron* Not. voU U. p. aaS— a4X* Davila, p. ja6a — 1264. 

^ Viede Lesdlgue. p. 139—145. Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 557—560. 

De *!fhou, vol. xaL p. 56—71* Guichenon. Hitt, de Savoye, voL i. 
p. 741—746. 
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CHAP, sioti of the war; the Duke of Mayenne» beMt 

^ ^ with augmenting difficulties, from which it ap- 

1593. almost impossible that he should extri^ 

cate himself with honor or advantage, beheld 
on all sides either secret defection, or open re> 
volt. The ministers of Philip the Second 
loaded him with reproaches, and that prince 
himself regarded him with distrust. The pon¬ 
tifical treasury was shut to his demands; and 
far from imitating the example of Gregory the 
Fourteenth his predecessor, Clement began to 
betray a secret inclination to withdraw from 
** the League,** even his spllitual support. 
Paris, which manifested alarming symptoms of 
a disposition to change its master, could with 
difficulty be retained in subjection by Mayenne. 
Even the princes of his own family, disunited 
among themselves, and divided in opinion, en- 
creased his embarrassments. The - Duke of 
Lorrain, weary of the war, and anxious to pre- 
vent the passage of new armies through his 
territories, inclined to embrace pacific mea¬ 
sures. The Duke of Mercoeur, who commanded 
in Brittany, scarcely owned any subjection to 
Mayenne, or acted in any concert with him. 
Henry, the young Duke of Guise, conscious 
that bis uncle had imposed insuperable ob¬ 
stacles to the proposed marriage between him 
and the Infanta, as well as thrown impedi- 
ments in the way of his elevation to the 
throne j only observed the external forms 
of respect towards a relation, whom he con¬ 
sidered as a rival and an enemy. The 

Duke 
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l!>uke of Nemours • throwing off ill restfliint* c,if A. P» 
displayed bis intention of erecting an indepen^ , 

dant principality on the' banks of the Rhone* 

Seduced by the maxims of Machiavel, and 'in-> 
toxicated with ideal prospects of ambition, he . . -y,,,' 
endeavonred to render himself master of all the 
provinces which extend from the borders, of 
Dauphind on the east, to the western limits of 
Auvergne, comprehending one of the richest - 
-central tracts of France. As Lymis was desr 
tined to be the capital of. this, new feudal sove¬ 
reignty, he had already surrounded the city 
' with forts and gurisons, in order to awe the 
inhabitants. His. ill-digested and chimerical 
plans' were speedily subverted by<the revolt of 
the people; who, being secretly stimulated by Sep< 
.die Duke of Mayenne, seized on Nemoms, and 
toonfined him in the castle of Pierre Encise, the 
citadePof Lyons. Little benefit accrued never- improon- 
theless, to. the head of “ the League,” from 
•his brother’s imprisonment; as the inhabitants, ofNe- 
■thus liberated from the tyranny of theiy gover- 
nor, maintained themselves in a state.of ind^- 
p'endance, ■ till their final anbmission to tl^ 

King.* 

Pressed by so many domestic misfortunes, October, 
the Duke of Mayenne solicited and obtained, 
not without difficulty and repugnance on the ** 
part of Henry, a prolongation of the tj uce for 
the short term of two months. Tliii attention 
of both parties becam.e. fixed on the event of 


® DeTbou, ToLxii.p.;3—^56. Davila, p. 1*53—.Chrxm. 
Kor. voL ii. p. 34a—349. Mezeraf, vol. ix. p.^fia, 563. 
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H A P. Duk6 of Nevers’s embassy, the failure ^ 
^ . which mission could alone perpetuate the durih* 

iffg, tion of ** the League.” That prince, previous 
to his arrival in the Papal territories, received 
Novtmber. the most Specific notification of the U 1 success 
which would attend his exertions. His rec^titm 
at Rome, altogether unworthy the powerful so¬ 
vereign whom he represented, confirmed these 
representations. All his arguments, entreaties, 
and expostulations, far from making any ink- 
preasion on the mind of the Pope, could not 
nicucccM induce him to revoke the excommunication. 
After many weeks fruitless and reiterated 
application, Nevers, therefore, indignant at a 
treatment so unbecoming tiie paternal charac¬ 
ter of the head of the Christian world, quitted 
Rome, and set out on his return to France. 
The apparent reluctance of Clement to receive 
Henry into the communion of the Cadiolic 
church, was nevertheless wholly involuntary, 
and the result of political necessity. Surro^d- 
ed by the Cardinals of the Spanish faction, he 
dreaded the resentment of so vindictive a prince 
as Philip the Second, the arbiter of Italy. The 
cause of ** the League” was besides so artfully 
implicated with the interests of religion, as to 
appear almost inseparable from them; while on 
the other hand, Henry’s conversion might prove 
feigned or temporary. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it became the diguity, as well as the 
decorum of the Apostolic see, to proceed with 
caution and circumspection, in so momentous a 
concern. Clement demonstrated by his subse- 

quent 
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^ucot conduct, that when fully justified in his c H a p. 
proceeding, he neither felt political animosity . . 

nor personal enmity towards the King.' tsn. 

But, however unsuccessful Henry's - embas* *>*«**'>f- 

\ m m ^ -wa Cmt ff of 

sador had proved in his negotiation at Rome, the 
neither the efforts of the Duke of Mayenne, 0^ 
nor those of Philip the Second, could prolong 
the existence, or prop the declining cause of 
faction and rebellion. The nation, exhausted 
by many years of civil w'ar, impatimitly desired 
the return of peace: while the vast &brick ' 

** the League,” originally formed by the indo¬ 
lent pusillanimity of Henry the Third, cement¬ 
ed by the blood of the princes of Guise whidi 
was shed at Blois, and perpetuated by, ambition 
under the mask religion, began to dissolve 
under its own weight. The discordant, and 
heterogeneous materials of which it was com¬ 
posed, were no longer held together by any 
common principle of union.' The assistance of 
Spain was precarious, uncertain, and distant ; 
while the danger that menaced, was imminent 
and immediate. Henry, conscious of his own 
strength, and aware of the weakness of hfs 
enemies, refused to listen to any overtures for 
a further prolongation of the truce. Already,- 
various places which hiad manifested the 
greatest devotion to the Duke of Mayenne, 
quitting him in the decline of his fortune, 
made terms of composition with the King. 

Mem. de Never*, Tot-ii. p. 405—433. Devil*, p. 1,43—1*33. 

De Tiiovs voL xiL p. 74—98. ChroB. Nov. voL li. p. ^51—;-»67.; 
aod Tol. lit. p. 3x0—316. 
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G H A. P. Fescamp, a maritime tows, situate on the coast' 
. . of Normandy, led the way ; and its voluntary 

‘ surrender was followed by the more important 

submission of the city of Cambray. Balagny, 
who commanded in the place with absolute 
authority, ever since the death of the Duke of 
Alenson, by whom it was originally captured 
from the Spaniards; having maintained himself 
since that time, during nine years, in a species 
' of independence, projected to transmit the ter¬ 
ritory the Cambresis, with its capital, to his 
posterity, as a fief or principality relieving 
only of the crown of France. Henry, desirous 
to secure on any terms, so valuable a place, 
which might afiford him an easy entrance into 
JFlanders, granted Balagny the most favorable 
and ample conditions. * 

The spirit of loyalty which bad been so long 
repressed, seemed at this period to revive in 
every part of the kingdom j and it was strength¬ 
ened by the facility*of obtaining from the crown, 
in its present state of weakness, almost any 
demand, however extravagant or unjust in its 
•Vitry «• nature. Vitry, wko had given the first, and al- 
most the only example of defection in the royal 
»<«• army, after the. assassination of Henry the 
Third, exhibited one of the earliest proofs of 
spontaneous obedience. Irritated by the deten¬ 
tion of the sums of public money due to him, 
and no longer apprehensive for the safety of the 
Catholic religion, since the King’s abjuration } 


s Mezeny, vol. is. p. ^63, 
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he openly quitted the pvty of “ the League,” chap, 
and induced the inhabitants of Meaux to expel . . 

their troops from the place. That city, by its 
position on the river Marne, and its vicinity to »4tl» !>•«, 
Paris, augmenting the distress of the metropolis 
for provisions, accelerated its eventual surren¬ 
der. Scarcely could the presence and exertions 
of the Duke of Mayenne, prevent the effects 
of so contagious a spirit, or quell the discontents 
of the parliament; which venerable assembly, 
strongly imbued with sentiments of allegiance 
and loyalty, manifested in unambiguous terms, 
a disposition to receive the King. Apprehen¬ 
sive that the Count de Belin, Governor of Paris, 
was secretly inclined towards the same mea¬ 
sure, Mayenne, regardless of the remonstrances 
or entreaties of the Parisians, deprived him of 
his office. At the' recommendation of the 
Spanish ministers, he confided that important 
charge • to Brissac, on whose fidelity they 
thought that they might rely with implicit con¬ 
fidence. The event nevertheless proved that 
they were deceived in their selection". From 
the shore of the Mediterranean, across a gTeat. 
portion of France, extending in a north-west 
direction, quite to the banks of the Loire, 

Henry received the most flattering testimonies 
of voluntarily submission. Aix, capital of Pro- 3d Jan. 
vence, invested by the forces of Epernon, de¬ 
clared itself in the obedience of the crown ; 
and the inhabitants of Lyons having called to 

^ Chron. Nvr. vol. Hi. p. 395, 396. 
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CHAP, their assistance Omano, one of the royal gene- 
. ^ rals, proclaimed the King with acclamations. 

1594. La Chatre, who commanded in Orleans, assem- 
* ii b iif^iii inhabitants, soon disposed them to re¬ 

ar nriom turn to their duty. The surrender of a place, 
which from the contagious effect of its example 
* * had greatly influenced the conduct of the Pari¬ 

sians, in their original revolt from Henry the 
Third; and which city constituted the only 
passage across the Loire possessed by the 
Leagueproduced the most beneficial con¬ 
sequences. Animated with the same spirit, 
the central province of Berry, together with 
Bourges the capital, abandoned the Duke of 
Mayenne. ‘ 

buwsun* Anxious to avail himself of the favorable 
change operated in the dispositions of the peo¬ 
ple, while he was desirous at the same time to 
augment their veneration for his person and 
dignity, Henry determined to cause his inaugu¬ 
ration to be performed without delay. Prescrip. 

• tion, so forcible in its empire over the minds 
of men, had confined exclusively to Rheims, 
for several successive ages, the ceremony of 
consecrating the French kings; the vial which 
contained the sacred oil used in anointing them, 
being preserved in that city. Charles the 
Seventh had been thus' triumphantly conducted 
to Rheims by the Maid of (Cleans, when she 

* De Thoos ToLxn. p.lof—XS3« Chroo. Nor* toL ii. p. 17X— 
176*; andToLtiL p. 195—310. Mezeray^ roLx. p, x—5. Davila^* 
p. 1x64*—xa68» Jour. d’Henry IVt* vol. L p* X99S and p. aza 
•—ax9« 
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expelled tbe English from so large a p<Mrttoii c h a P. 
France, early in the preceding century. But . , 

as the place still adhered pertinaciously to ** the 1594, 
League/* it became indispensable to select 
some other city for the celebration of the selem* 
nity. After mature deliberation, Chartres was 
ultimately preferred} and a vial whose origin 
was no 1 m supernatural in the popular estima- 
tion, as well as the virtues attributed to it 
equally miraculous, being obtained from tbe 
abbey of Marmoutier near Tours, the cere¬ 
mony was soon afterwards performed with all 
the magnificence becoming the occasion. *■ 

Undermined by internal disaffiiction, and 
attadeed by external force, the Duke of May- 
enne b^an to experience in its utmost extent, 
tbe instability of fortune. Ail bis exertioM, 
though aided by tbe largesses of Spain, and 
supported by a foreign garrisem composed of 
Walloons, Neapolitans, and Germans, whom be 
introduced into Paris; could not sustain his 
declining canse, nor long protract the sub^ 
mission of the capital to its lawful sovereign. 
Repeatedly warn^ that Brissac, the new go- 
vemw, was already negociating to deliver up 
tbe place to Henry, be deepised or neglected 
the admonition. His presence, by imposing 
some restraint on the loyal part of tbe inhabi¬ 
tants, prevented during a oon^eraUe time any 
^ep insurrection against his authority. But, 

^ C1irOD*NoT. iroLiiL p. De Thooy toI# zii. p. 

—Jour. d*Iieii«IV.9 
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c If A p; no sooner had the necessitv of concerting tlfe> 
. . operations of the approaching campaign, cotn- 

polled hint to quit the metropolis than his ab- 
wt*nn^* facilitated its surrender. The enterpriao 
quit} the nevertheless arduous, dangerous, and un' 

cap-taL certain in its, result. Brissac, surrounded by 
spies, who watched all his motions with jealous 
suspicion, and whose vigilance no dissimulation 
could circumvent, found himself long un> 
able to accomplish the object. The Duke of 
Feria and his • colleagues retained, by con> 
tinual distributions of money, a great number 
of adherents among the inferior classes ^f 
the people, who were devoted to Philip tlie 
Second^ That monarch was not less zealously 
aided by the Cardinablegate,. by the declama* 
tions^of the ecclesiastics, and by the remains 
of the powerful faction - of the ** Sixteen,** 

, which body had been humbled, but not extin¬ 
guished, by the Duke of Mayenne. * 

BriMM In defiance of these: impediments, Brissac 
t^Ki^ having previously stipulated for the preserva¬ 
tion. of all the municipal privileges of the ca- 
jntal, for. the pardon and oblivion, of. every, 
ofibnce committed against the late, or the pre¬ 
sent government, and for. the unmolested re- 
. treat of the foreign troops stationed in Paris; 
agreed to admit the royal forces into the place. 
Henry, induced not more by the natural placa¬ 
bility of his character, than by policy, to pre¬ 
vent the effusion of blood, and the inevitable 

1 Davila, p. laSot Jktetray, voL x. p. 7 , $• Chron. 

Tpltili. p*»9)* 
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pillage of the metropolis which must have fol- chap. 
lowed its capture; readily consented. to every ^ 

demand. The only remaining difiBculty con* 1594. 
sisted in concealing the design till the moment 
of its execution', and in lulling asleep the ap¬ 
prehensions of those persons who were in¬ 
terested to betray,. or to oppose the measure. 

Having communicated his intention to such 
members of the parliament of Paris, as he 
knew to be devoted to the crown, and on whose 
co-operation he could confide} a day'was fixed 
by Brissac, for opening the gates. Henry, Royal 
favoured by the night, having advanced at the *^?°^“** 
bead of his army, appeared in the suburbs. 

The wise precautions embraced by the Go¬ 
vernor, for securing the completion of ‘his pro¬ 
ject, were aided by the interposition of fortune. 

Before any measures for opposing by force the 
entry of the King, could be concerted or exe¬ 
cuted on the part of the Spaniards ; the troops 
which had silently, entered Paris, seizing on the 
principal avenues, rendered themselves masters 
of the arsenal, the Louvre, and the bridges Mar. 
across the Seine. Scarcely any attempt at re-, 
sistance was made, except by a body of German 
Landsquenets, whom Marshal Matignon having 
caused to be attacked, put to the sword. The 
Neapolitans and Walloons remained motionless 
in t^ir quarters, passive spectators of so vast 
and important a transaction, as the transfer of the 
capital from ** the League,'* to a new master. 

In the midst of this extraordinary, scene, Entrufce 
which resembled rather the peaceful spectacle Heary 

- into Pam. 
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c H A P. of a triumphal entry, than the reduction of a 
rebellious metropolis; Henry advancing, was 
IJ94. oiet by Brissac, who presented him the keys 
of Paris. He was rewarded with almost every 
mark of favor or gratitude, which so distin¬ 
guished a service merited fironr the sovereign. 
That prince continuing his progress, tlirou^ 
an immense multitude of astonished and loyal 
inhabitants, who rent the air with acclamations) 
proceeded strait to the cathedral of ** Notre 
Dame,** in order to return his acknowledge¬ 
ments to Heaven, for the signal protection ex- 
. tended towards him on so memorable an occa¬ 
sion. We cannot help being reminded, while 
we peruse these facts, that events, precisely si¬ 
milar, have recently been performed in the same 
city. At the end of two hundred and twenty 
years, the seventh descendant in the male line 
from Henry the Fourth, has entered Paris amidst 
even louder testimonies of national joy than his 
ancestor received; after having extinguished a 
monster more cruel, more perfidious, and more 
sanguinary than ** the League.** So perfect 
a coincidence of events may well justify the 
assertion, that history forms only a perpetual 
repetition of the same images, presented to our 
view in diflerent ages of the earth. 

Such were the wise regulations adopted by 
Henry, for the preservation of public tranquil- 
lity, and such the exactitude with which they 
were pursued, that no popular commotion, nor 
act of violence took place. Attentive not only 
to the positive obligations of lionor and treaty, 

but 
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but to. the finer attentions of oojurtesy and gal* chap* 
lantry, he aent to assure the Papal legate, as . , 

well as the Duchesses of Nemours and Mont- ts94- 
pensier., that their persons and property re¬ 
mained under his. immediate safeguard. The 
citizens, recovering from their apprehensions, 
and no longer actuated by the dread of being 
exposed to the fury of a licentious soldiery, re¬ 
sumed their ordinary employments: while Paris 
exhibited in the course of the same day, the 
singular contrast of a place entered by hostile 
fiwces, and of a peaceful, well ordered city. 

The dismission of the Spanish ministax and Dismisnoa 
tioops appeared still wanting, in order to com- 
plete the splendor, as well as to guarantee the troopa. 
solidity of the acquisition. Immediate intima¬ 
tion was therefore conveyed on the part of the 
King, to the Duke of Feria, assuring him that 
no obstacle should be opposed to his evacua¬ 
tion of the metropolis, with the forces under 
his command; adding that their march should 
be unmolested while traversing the French pro¬ 
vinces, to the frontiers of Flanders. Intelli¬ 
gence so pleasing, was gladly received by ^hi- 
Up’s general, who in consequence. began hn 
retreat on the afternoon of the same day; 

Henry being present in person when the Spa¬ 
niard^ to the number of three thousand, pas^ 
out of the gate of St, Denis. Saluting them 
with bis accustomed courtesy, be charged the 
Duke of Feria to carry his recommendations 
to the Catholic King; but he accompanied the 
compliment w'ith his injuncions to that com¬ 
mander. 
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CHAP, mander, to return no more to Paris. A cif' 
^ . cumstance more flattering to the French sove- 

more humiliating to the Spanish mo¬ 
narch, could not have been presented to the 
view of the two nations." 

Butiienir- Du Bourg, who commanded in the Bastile, 
rdHtted. exliibited an example of fidelity and adherence 
to the Duke of Mayenne, rare in that age, by 
refusing either to surrender, or to sell, the 
fortress entrusted to his care. He even made 
some preparations for resistance; but, con¬ 
scious that he could neither long defe,nd him¬ 
self, nor expect to be succoured by his friends, 
he capitulated after a few days, on honorable 
terms. The castle of Vincennes, situate in the 
immediate vicinity of Paris, followed the ex¬ 
ample": a castle rendered memorable during the 
bte revolutionary history of France, by one of 
the most ** foul and midnight murders” ever 
perpetrated in the person of a prince, since the 
similar acts of blood attributed to Richard the 
Third among us, more than, three centuries 
ago. Henry, by so rapid and fortunate a se¬ 
ries of events, thus become master of the ca¬ 
pital, lost not an instant in endeavouring to re¬ 
store tranquillity, to revive the obedience due 
to the laws, and to obliterate the memory of 
ffast transactions. Near five years had elapsed 
^ce the flight of his predecessor from Paris, 

( 

» Jour. d’Hemy IV., vol. L p, —la;.; and tom. ii. p. z—5, 
Solty, voL u p. 13J—140. Dc Thou, vol. xiL p. 138—r4a* 
Ds^iila, p. za8o—ia84« ChAio. Nov. voL iii. p. 334-*343*. Ale- 
zeny, vol. x. p. 8—la. D’Aubign^ Hist. Univ. voL iii. p. 334.—337. 

• Chron. Noven. Tol.iiL p.34a,and p. 343, 344. 
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duripg which ^riod of time that metropolis chap. 
had remained a prey to all the calamities inse- . , 

parable from a state of insurrection. Henry i^. 
himself, a fugitive, prosbribed by his own sove¬ 
reign, pursued by the armies of the crown, and 
excommunicated by successive popes; had not 
beheld the French capital, except as an enemy 
laying siege to the place, during the long space . 
of eighteen years. His descendant, Louis the 
Eighteenth, still more severely persecuted by 
the foreign tyrant, who occupied his throne; 
has witnessed the revolution of three>and>twenty 
summers passed in exile, amidst perpetual dan¬ 
gers, since his escape from Paris in 1791, down 
to the period of his restoration. The parlia- R^orji- 
ment, which had given many proofs of loyalty, 
even under the most adverse circumstances, 

-and which had suffered severely from the ty¬ 
ranny of the “ Council of sixteen;” was re¬ 
established by Henry in its authority, privileges, 
and jurisdiction. His generosity induced him 
to allow the edict to be carried into immediate 
execution, without waiting for the return of 
the fugitive members who having followed his 
fortune, held their deliberations at Tours, ever 
since the insurrection of the Parisians under 
the preceding reign. Grateful for so distin- 
' guished a mark of royal favour, the parliament 
repaid it by adopting the strongest resolutions, 
declaratory of their abhorrence and detestation 
of the proceedings of “ the League.” Having 3o»i»Mar. 
expressly revoked and annulled the powers dele- 
gated'to the Duke of ayenne, **'Lieutenant- 

general 
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Chap, general of the crown j** they enjoined him, on 
JY. pain of treason, to acknowledge Henry the 
X594. Fourth for his lawful sovereign; abolishing 
every act of the pretended assembly of the 
States General, as the criminal machinations of 
rebels devoted to the court of Madrid.* 

Act of ia- These resolutions had been preceded by an 
edict of amnesty and indemnity to the Pari- 
UxioB. sians, couched in the most comprehensive 
terms, including the pardon or remission of 
every fault committed by them since the com¬ 
mencement of the troubles. Henry’s magnani¬ 
mity disdained to punish even the ecclesiastics 
accused of exciting Barriere to assassinate 
him; whom he permitted to withdraw unmo¬ 
lested, under the protection of the Cardinal- 
legate'*. Such nevertheless remained the im¬ 
potent and inextinguishable enmity of many of 
the zealous preachers of the League,” that 
even the ruin of their party, and the terror of 
immediate punishment, could not impose a 
restraint on their conduct. Continuing to 
declaim against the King, to refuse absolution 
to such individuals as acknowledged his title, 
and to excite the people anew to sedition ; it 
MeMuict became necessary to embrace some measure 
for the suppression of an evil, which, in a 
tranquil- metropolis recently subjected, among minds 
susceptible of the most violent impressions. 


® De Thouy voL xii. p. 145—148. Chron. Noycn. vol. iii. p. 345 
^ De Thcm» jtL xii p. X41. Jour. d^Uenry IV.9 yoU i. ton. iL 

• k. 
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might be productive of fre^h commotions. Or> c H 4 P. 
ders were therefore issued, and billets delivered, . ^ 

to about fifty of the most intractable partizans 
of Spain and ** the League-,” enjoining them to 
^uk the city without delay. Yet in this single 
violation, if such it can with propriety be 
termed, of the articles stipulated on the part of 
Brissac before he delivered up tl>e capitid; the . 
utmost attention to the safety and protection 
’ of every individual, was observed on the part 
of the government. Being furnished with pass* ' 

. ports, they were preserved from violence, and 
admitted either to take the oaths of allegiance 
. and submission; or in case of refusal, allowed 
to retire to their own houses. Excited by the »*<iAfriL 
examine of the parliament, the university of 
Paris having convoked its members, adopted 
resolutions calculated to allay the scruples of 
the tiaoid and the bigotted; many of which de¬ 
scription o£ men hesitated to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the King’s title, while he re¬ 
mained unabsolved from the Papal censures. 

The tide which had ran for several years SfRi. 

with irresistible impetuosity, in favour of re- va. 

bellion; now flowed with equal violence, in an ian,far 
r^posite direction. Rouen, together with several 
other considerable places in Normandy, returned 
to the obedience of the crown. Yillars, who had 
signalized himself by his long and successful 
defence of tlmt city, having treated for its sob- 

^ Jour. d’Henry IV.9 voL p. 216—230. Mczorays vol. x* p* x;;* 
OtTlKKIpWL xiL p. 144, 345, aBdp.t;r, Chn>n.N«r.vol.ii]< 
p. 34 7 —-349. DaviU, p. 1*85., . 

mission^ 
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CHAP, minion; ’ obtained from Henry almott eveiy 
lY. concession or donation, which his avidity ai^ 
ambition could dictate. In addition to a pro* 
digious sum of ready nmney, pensions, and . 
employments, was added the important> and 
honorable charge of Admiral of France'. As 
it became necessary for the King, howevm: 
reluctantly, to deprive Biron of that high office', 

/ ' on whom it had been previously conferred; 

Henry endeavoured to soflen so unpalatable ’ 
a measure, by raising him to the supreme rank 
of Marshal, as well as by the most liberal testi* 
monies of affection and confidence. But, the 
, wound inflicted, was incurable; and the re* 

sentment to which it unhappily gave birth in a 
high spirited, indignant mind, was eventually 
productive of the/ most fatal consequences. 
Biron conceiving his services repaid with neglect 
or ingratitude, listened to the suggestions made 
by the emissaries of Spain, excited convulsions 
in the state, and became Anally the victim of 
bis own treasonable practices. Even in those 
portions of France where the authority and 
influence of the princes of Lorrain had been 
most acknowledged, a spirit of reviving loyalty 
Submitiioa disclosed itself. Abbeville, a principal city 

Picardy, in defiance of the Duke of Aumale, 
sent a deputation to the King, imploring pardon 
' ' for their rebellion. J n Champagne, though that 

' - province was under the Duke of Guise’s im- 

, ' Stilly^ vol. u p. 119—1389 andp, k40«^X44* OavilA^ p* X4i6. 
Chron. Nov. vol, iii. p. 356—358, 
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mediate government; Troyes, the capital, after chap. 
having expelled the Prince of Joinville his bro- , ^ 

ther, invited the royal troops to repair to their 1594. 
assistance. The Duke of Elboeuf, first of aU 
the princes of the family of Lorrain, having 
made his private submissions to Henry, was re^ 
warded with the government of Poitiers. Many md of 
inferior cities in every part of France, throw- 
ing off their subjection to “ the League,” 
eagerly sought to merit forgiveness, by a prompt 
return to their duty.* 

The Duke of Mayenne, when from the pres- M&wim 
sure of circumstances he quitted Paris, having 
repaired to Bar le Due, a city situate in the do¬ 
minions of the Duke of Lorraiin ; a conference 
there took place between him and that Prince, 
respecting the measures proper to be embraced 
in the declining state of their common af&irs. 

During a tumultuous and discordant consulta¬ 
tion, at which the Duke of Aumale assisted, no 
resolution of energy was embraced for their com¬ 
mon defence or safety. The natural irresolution 
characteristic of Mayenne, acquired strength 
by the disagreement of his allies; while on 
one hand, the Duke of Lorrain inclined to 
negotiate a peace with the King of France; 
on the other, the Duke of Aumale, impla¬ 
cable as well as desperate, proposed to ad¬ 
mit the Spaniards into the city of Amiens, 
and to renounce bis native or adopted country, 
by submitting unconditionally to Philip the 

* Davila» p» xi^x. Chron. Nov. toL iiL p. 35S, 359* De 
Thim> voL xiL p. xja—X54. 

▼oi» V. o Second, 
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CHAP. Second \ Placed in this einbari;assing situa* 
^ . tion, having only the choice of evils, Mayenne, 

1594. after a short conference with Count Mansfeldt, 
commander of the Spanish forces, determined 
to visit Brussels in person. The government 
of the Low Countries had been recently con. 
ferred by the Catholic King, on the Arch-duke 
Ernest, whose election he had vainly attempted 
to procure to the French throne. Desirous of 
justifying himself from the imputations laid to 
his charge by the embassadors of Spain, and 
of concerting at the same time in person the 
approaching campaign; the 
Duke of Mayenne ventured to entrust himself 
to the good faith of the new governor of the 
Netherlands. Ernest received him with every 
external demonstration of respect and confi. 
dence. But, the Duke of Feria and his col- 
leagues, irritated at the impediments which, in 
his public capacity, of Lieutenant.general of 
the crown,” he had opposed to the choice of 
the Infanta as Queen; strenuously urged the 
expediency of seizing his person, and even of 
punishing him as a traitor. So perfidious a 
counsel was notwithstanding rejected by the 
Arch'duke, without hesitation. Conscious that 
such a breach of public faith, if committed 
against a Prince who had voluntarily confided 
himself to the national honor, must produce 
the most injurious consequences to the crown 
of Spain, incense the other branches of the 

* Daviby p* x%9lf 11 ^. 
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family pf Lorrain, alienate the adherents of CHAP. 
Mayenne from Philip, and precipitate the de- . . 

struction of “ the League,” Ernest embraced 1594. 
an opposite line of conduct. “ 

The reduction, or rather submission of the Petition of 
metropolis to Henry the Fourth, which event 
had been followed by the return of Lyons, 

Orleans, Rouen, and so many other cities, to 
his obedience; rendered nevertheless expedient 
the adoption of a new systemr for the future pro> 
secution of the war. No rational hopes of ele¬ 
vating Clara Isabella to the throne of France, 
were any longer nourished by the enemy; nor 
could it now be expected, that the sceptre 
yrould pass from the Capetian dynasty, into a 
branch of the bouse of Austria. But, the king¬ 
dom which lE^ilip had vainly laboured to ac¬ 
quire, or at least to dismember and destroy, he 
might still be able to diminish and to weaken; 
since the party with which he acted, though en¬ 
feebled, was not by any means extinct. Henry 
continuing likewise unabsolved from the sen¬ 
tence of excommunication; the court of Rome, 
attentive to the events of the war, would un¬ 
questionably regulate its conduct towards him, 
by that Prince’s ultimate good, or ill success. 
Burgundy remained firm in its adherence to 
the Duke of Mayenne, while Brittany was sub¬ 
jected in a great measure to the dominion of 
the Duke of Mercoeur. Philip had even ob¬ 
tained possession of the two most valuable and 

Dt Thou» p.i80)A8xs Meseraf» nvLx. p.a8. Da- 

vibf p* 130I1 X3oa« Memairti dc Neven* voUxii. p»f xo-— 
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C H A p. cqmmercial ports in the latter province. Bla- 
. vet, constructed on the southern coast, better 

,^54. known in the present century by the name 
of Port I’Orient, was garrisoned by Don John 
d’Aquila, who had under his command, four 
thousand veteran Spaniards. Crodon, situate 
in the immediate vicinity of Brest, the har¬ 
bour of which place it completely blocked; 
was a fort already far advanced in its construc¬ 
tion, situated upon a craggy and almost in¬ 
sulated rock, overhanging, the sea. The ad¬ 
vantages which Spain must derive from her 
possession of two such fortresses, and the inte¬ 
rest which England, as well as France, must 
feel in Philip’s ejection from Brittany, could 
not admit of a doubt. ' Elizabeth, who only six 
. years earlier, had seen “ the invincible Ar¬ 
mada” invade her shores, still dreaded the 
power of her inveterate foe. Henry had rea¬ 
son to contemplate him with even greater ap¬ 
prehension. If to his present acquisitions, 
the Catholic King could join the two contigu- 
. pus provinces of Picardy and Champagne, he 
might still be -regarded as the arbiter of the 
French monarchy, since he could at pleasure 
invade and overrun the kingdom on its*most 
vulnerable quarter. * 

Flan fw In consequence of these facts, orders were 

cabinet of Madrid, to the Arch- 
duke, enjoining him to march a body of forces 
into Picardy, with which he might endeavour 

■ * Dc Thou* toL xiL p, 310, 311. Moeray^ vol. xii. p. 
PaTi]a»p«ift 93 —za969 and p. 13119 Z393. 
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to gain possession of the most important places chap. 
on that exposed frontier. Mansfeldt, at the 
head of ten thousand infantry, and a thousand 
cavalry, accompanied by the Duke of Auraale, 
having instantly entered France, sat down be¬ 
fore the small fortress of La Capelle. Henry 9 * M«jr. 
no sooner received intelligence of the irruption 
of the Spaniards into his dominions, than 
quitting Paris, he hastened to its relief; but 
before he could arrive in its vicinity, the town 
had already surrendered. Anxious to repair the 
loss, and unable to force Mansfeldt to hazard a 
general engagement, he formed the siege of 
Laon ; a city which from its position on the May. 
summit of a mountain, was then considered as 
one of the strongest places in the kingdom,. Laon. 
and which has acquired great celebrity during 
the recent campaign of 1814. The Duke, of 
Mayenne, who had left in it his second son, 
the Count de Sommerive, bad removed thither, 
as to a place of security, his most valuable 
effects. Nor could it be denied that the en- 
terprize partook in some -measure of temerity, 
when it was considered that Henry might be 
assailed in his camp, by the united forces of 
Spain , and of “ the League.”- - It required all 
thb .vigilance- of the King, aided by the mili¬ 
tary talents of Biron, and the courage of the 
French nobility, who crouded to the royal 
standard, in order to overcome the resistance 
made by the besieged. .The allied army, led by 
Mansfeldt and Mayenne, having advanced to 
succour L^n, exerted the most desperate 
efforts to throw provisions into the city. But, 

o 3 the 
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the loss of one of their principal convoys, 
where a considerable body of Spaniards was 
put to the sword, necessitated the confederates 
to retire. In effecting their retreat before a 
victorious enemy, which was not unaccom¬ 
panied with danger; the eminent militaiy 
abilities of the Duke of Mayenne,> over which 
the defeats sustained at Ivry and at Arques, 
had thrown a shade, were conspicuously and 
beneficially displayed. Covering the rear from 
insult, he exposed his person like a private sol¬ 
dier, while he performed the office of an expe¬ 
rienced commander, and extorted applauses 
from Henry himself Laon, abandoned to its 
fate, continued nevertheless to make a long and 
desperate resistance; nor did it surrender, till 
no hopes remained of relief arriving from any 
quarter. The King granted to the garrison, 
the most honorable conditions. ^ 

Terrified by the success of the royal arms, 
and anxious to avert a similar fate from them* 


selves, the inhabitants of the principal cities of 
August. Picardy, sent to offer their submissions. Even 
the presence, sustained by the remonstrances of 
the Dukes of Mayenne and of Aumale, could 
not prevent-the revolt Amiens from their 
September, party. Noyon was taken by the King, after 
a short siege. Beauvais voluntarily returned 
to its allegiance; and after a victorious cam¬ 
paign, Henry repairing to Paris, was received 
with testimonies of joy and affection. His pre* 


f SoUyf ^i. p* X48f ind p. X55— x4o. D’Aublgu^s Hitt. Umv. 
iroLiu. p. 34*^145* Davila, p. X303—X3XX. Dc Thou, voL xii. 

p.s8x—-a89. Chroii. Not. voKiii. p. 360^344* 
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sence had become requisite in the capital, chap. 
where the remaining adherents of Spain and 
of Mayenne, secretly aided by the discontented 
among his own courtiers, and openly encou. 
raged by Biron, who bad never forgiven the 
injury done bim by Henry’s resumption of 
the dignity of admiral; seCmed to menace a 
dangerous fermentation*. The death of the Death of 
Cardinal of Bourbon, which took place in the ^ 
full vigor of his age and faculties; whose name Bourbon, 
still served to perpetuate a faction in the state, 
and whose ambition, if aided by circumstances, 
might have led him to enterprizes of a criminal 
nature; proved highly favorable to the conti. 
nuance of tranquillity. A prince of so danger* 
ous a character, could have been little regretted 
by the King ; and his numerous ecclesiastical 
preferments, which remained at the disposal of 
the crown, enabled Henry to reward the ser* 
vices of his adherents, or to purchase the sub¬ 
mission of those with whom he was engaged in 
negotiations. * 

During the progress of these events, the Duke Second 
of Mayen ne repairing again to Brussels, endea* 
voured to support his declining fmtune, by 
making new conventions with the ministers of 
Philip. Deserted by his own party, accused by 
the embassadors of Spain with betraying the 
common cause, and feebly supported by the. 
Arch-duke; he was reduced to the humiliating 


* Meaerays toI. x. p. lo* 

• D« Thou, Yol. xjL p. a77> a78. Jour. dTlemy IV.> voI.L 
tom.ti* p. 37, 38. Sollyi YoLi. p. 150.-i.15a, and p«i7<f > 7 ^ 
Chr(m.NoY. yoI. iiL p. 407. 
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-CHAP, necessity of justifying his conduct to. the court: 
. . of Madrid. Tho* encouraged to open a treaty 

1594. with Henry, whose tnagnanimity and clemency' 
he well knew; his characteristic indecision,' 
added to some faint and fallacious hopes of re* 
trieving his affairs, prevented him from as yet 
embracing so salutary a measure. It was: at 
length determined in the Arch-duke’s council, 
to make the dutchy of Burgundy the theatre 
. of war; a province where Mayenne’s personal 
influence was great, and all the principal cities 
of which, might be considered as at his devo* 
tion. As the vicinity of the' County of Bur¬ 
gundy, or Franche Comt 4 , which then consti¬ 
tuted a part of the Spanish dominions, might 
likewise greatly facilitate the entry of a foreign 
army on that side of France; it was supposed,' 
not without reason', that Henry, if vigoroudy 
attacked. at the same time, in two quartets so 
widely separated, would be unable to make an 
efiectual resistance. But, such had become the 
general consternation or defection among the 
component members of ** the League,” that 
the union could no longer be perpetuated, ex¬ 
cept by the operation of violence and terror. 
Defectmi Macon, Auxerre, and other cities of Burgun- 
dy, expelled, their garrisons; Dijon, capital 
” of the province, prepared to follow the ex- 
ample; only the personal appearance of the 
Duke of Mayenne, at the head of a body 
of cavsdry, having prevented the submission 
of the inhabitants to the crown. He was 
even compelled to recur to acts of severity 

and 
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and punishment) in order to deter them from chap. 
new attempts of a similar nature. Some of tlie , ^ 

magistrates having been put to death by his 
express command, the most jealous precautions ^ 
were used to retain the inferior citizens in sub¬ 
jection. A cause which stood in need of such 
support, was evidently hastening to its dissolu¬ 
tion. " 

While on the northern and eastern frontier, HoitiiitiM 
so many great transactions took place, the 
more remote provinces were not exempt from 
the calamities of civil war. In Brittany, where 
Marshal d’Aumont was opposed to the Duke 
of Mercoeur, and to Don John d’Aquila; if the 
troops of ** the League’* had acted in concert 
with those of Spain, their superiority to the 
royal forces must have beome indisputable. 

But. their mutual, distrust, which approached 
to enmity, enabled d’Aumont, after taking the 
townof Morlaix, to push further his advantages. 

Being reinforced by a body of English, whom 
Elizabeth, the steady ally of Henry, and the 
unalterable enemy of Philip, had sent over to 
Btittany, under the command of Sir John Nor¬ 
ris j. he determined to form the siege of Crodon. D’Aumont 
This fortress, intended by the court of Madrid •ay* ««ge 
to bridle the refractoiy spirit of the Bretons, 
and which from its position commanded the . 
entrance of the harbour of Brest} though not 
completed, was nevertheless capable of making 
a long defence. Praxede, a Spanish officer of 

t> Chnw. Nov. voL Hi. p. 415—^449. Mezeray, voL x. p.aS. 

OeThott, voLxii. f.3S3~~3S^- I>*vili,p. 1318—1340. 
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CH AP, approved capacity, sustained by three hundred 
of his countrymen, who were furnished with 
<594. every requisite for sustaining an attack, 
having been placed in the fort, proved himself 
deserving the confidence reposed in his valor 
and skill. The autumnal season proved un¬ 
favorable to the besiegers, who laboured under 
numerous impediments; and only tlie junction 
of the Duke of Mercoeur with Aquila was 
wanting, in order to have compelled the Royid- 
ists to raise the siege. Even when hopeless of 
relief, and sustained by his own courage alone, 
Praxede exerted the most heroic efforts for 
preserving so valuable an acquisition to the 
17AN0T. crown of Spain. His troops, animated with 
b same spirit, having refused to capitulate or 

even to demand quarter, perished almost to the 
last man, when the victorious soldiers of D^Au- 
mont entered the place. Nor was the capture 
effected without a prodigious effusion of blood, 
on the part of the conquerors. Frobisher, so 
celebrated in the naval annals of England, was 
killed in the breach; and Elizabeth, menaced 
with new invasions in her own dominions by 
Philip, shortly afterwards recalled her forces 
from France. The fort of Crodon was in¬ 
stantly demolished by the Bretons: but that 
important and commercial province did not 
effect its entire emancipation from the Span¬ 
ish power, for several ^'ears subsequent to 
these events; and Spain retained the port of 
Blavet, till the final accommodation con- 
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claded between the two crowns, at the tteety chap. 
of Vervins.' • 

At the south east extremity of the kingdom, 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, Marseilles Affai™ of 
continued to maintain itself in a state of avowed 
revolt; and that commercial city, alwa/s de¬ 
mocratic in its character, like the Greeks from 
whom they sprung, seemed to meditate the 
design of erecting itself into a species of repub¬ 
lic governed by Duumvirs, under the protec¬ 
tion of Spain. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Epernon, whose insolence and despotism had 
rendered him odious to the inhabitants of Pro¬ 
vence, scarcely deigned to observe the forms 
of submission or respect towards the crown. 

The ambiguity of his political conduct, and 
the tyranny of his administration, equally 
impelled Henry to desire his removal from the 
government of so important a province. But its 
distance from the capita], together with the un¬ 
confirmed state of the royal authority over the 
great nobility, during a period of civil commo¬ 
tion,— these considerations imposed restraints 
on the King, who did not venture to adopt a mea¬ 
sure, at once difficult and uncertain in the exe¬ 
cution. Marshal Montmorency, who had been 
recently raised to the dignity of Constable of 
France; which high office had remained vacant 
during seven-and-twenty years, ever since the 
death of his father Anne de Montmorency, 

* Davila* p. i$%% —Hume* Hirt. of England* voL v.p. 374 * . 

De Thou* voLxiL p« 305—3x7* Chroo. Nov. voLlii. p« 4 X 4 • 
lAeaeray* voL x. p. aa* 03. 
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CHAP, killed at the battle of St. Denis; was therefore 
. ^ commissioned, after hearing the complaints of 

the parliament and people of Aix, finally' to ar¬ 
bitrate between them and. Epernon. Various 
causes of delay nevertheless interposing to pre¬ 
vent the accomplishment of the object intended, 
secret orders were issued to Lesdiguieres, who, 
commanded the royal forces in Dauphin^, au-- 
thorizing him to expel Epernon by violence. 
Lesldgui. Lesdiguieres therefore passing the river Du- 
p^s**** ranee, at the head of a body of troops, entered 
Epernon. ProVence; and after an indecisive action, re¬ 
duced his adversary to renounce possession of 
the fort which he had recently constructed, for 
the purpose of holding in subjection the city of 
Aix. The fort itself was soon afterwards de-' 
molished by the inhabitants themselves, indig-, 
nant at the treatment which they had received 
from their governor, and indirectly encouraged 
by the General of the crown". Having restored 
a degree of temporary calm to Provence, he re¬ 
turned back into Dauphin^; where Charles Ema¬ 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, always active and vigilant, 

. ' had availed himself of Lesdiguieres’ absence. 
War with Reinforced by a number of German and Mi- 
laneze troops, the Duke laid siege to Briqueras; 
a frontier 'place, the vicinity of which to Turin, 
rendered it peculiarly capable of annoying his. 
subjects, and even of endangering his capital. 
asdOct. The fort surrendered after a vigorous resist¬ 
ance ; and the approach of Winter incapacitated 

^ Vie d’Epernon, vol. ii. p. 61—99. De Thou» voU xii. p. 317— 
323. Vie de Lesdiguieres, p, 145—152. Davila^ p. 1327—x33o» 
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Lesdiguieres from making any effectual exer* chap. 
tions, for retrieving so important a loss. * . . 

Wearied with a war which equally exhausted 
his dominions and drained his resources, the with 
Duke of Lorrain having negotiated a separate 
peace with the King of France, entered into an rain, 
offensive treaty of alliance with him; or at least **‘^*^®^* 
permitted his troops to fight under the French 
banners, against Spain \ The Duke of Guise 
himself, renouncing the expectation of a chi¬ 
merical crown which he could never hope to 
realize, and ill supported by the Spaniards, 
sought an occasion of submitting to his legiti¬ 
mate sovereign. He was stimulated to the 
measure, by the' exhortations df his nearest re¬ 
lations, the Duchesses of Nemours and Mont- 
pensier; by the personal alienation which sub- 
sisted between him and his uncle, the Duke of 
Mayenne; and by the embarrassed state of 
his affairs. The cities of Champagne which 
Still adhered to him, were held by a very preca¬ 
rious tenure; and he had only obtained recent 
possession of Rheims itself, in consequence of 
the commission of a crime. St. Pol, a soldier 
of fortune, who during the troubles of “ the 
League,” being originally aided by the pro- 
tection of the late Duke of Guise assassinated 
at Blois, had risen to a high degree of civil and 
military consideration; profiting of the iihpri- 

^ Guichenony Hitt, de Savoye» vol. i. p. Vie de Les- 

dig. p. 15a— 154 - Davila, p. 1330,1331. De Thou, toI. xii. 
p-3*4 — 3*7* Chron. Nov. voKiii. p.44r, 44a. 

^ Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 407 - 410. De Thou, vol. xii. p. 344, 

345* Mezeray, vol. x. p. aj, a6, and p. 301 31. 

son* 
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CHAP, sonment of the young Duke, rendered himself 
, , almost absolute and independant throu^out 

1594. the province of Champagne. Rheims being oc¬ 
cupied by a numerous garrison, partly composed 
of Spaniards, which was entirely at his devotion; 
it became necessary either to put him to death, 
or to renounce all expectation of recovering the 
place. Under these circumstances,, the Duke 
did not hesitate to commit so foul an act with his 
own hand, and to become the executioner of 
St. Pol, whom he ran through the body with a 
Submit- sword. Even after the perpetration of such a 
‘ crime, he did not the less obtain from the neces- 
Gutte. sities of Henry, the most favorable terms; in- 
ajth Not. gimjjng oblivion of every ofience ; a vast sum 
for the liquidation of his own, and his father’s 
debts, originally contracted in the cause of re¬ 
bellion } and ultimately, the government of Pro¬ 
vence, in exchange or in compensation for that 
of Champagne. He could scarcely have dictated 
better conditions, if he had proved victorious; 
and Henry was too well justified in the com¬ 
plaint which sometimes involuntarily escaped 
him, that ** he had been compelled to purchase 
** from rebels, the possession of his own do- 
** minions” *. Louis the Eighteenth might not 


December, without reason utter a similar exclamation at 
the present day. 

The King, after having renewed the edict of 
Poitiers in favor of his Protestant subjects, re* 

s Jour. d’Hen. iV* voLL tom. iL p.5. DaTibt, p.i3si, 13*9. 
Mezeray, roL x. p. z6f Chroiu Nov. voU iii. p. 4x1— 

DeThou^ ToLxiL p*300-—joa. SuUyivoLL peZ7<^z<o» and 
P.XS5. . 
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paired again without delay to the frontiers, where chap. 
the advanced season, of the year, and the rigors nr. 
of winter, could not suspend the operations of 
war. Conscious that he must henceforth meet 
the whole shock of the Spanish monarchy, and 
that Philip, who had hitherto acted only as an 
auxiliary ofthe League,** the pretended cbam<. 
pion of the Catholic religion, would assail him 
with all his forces; Henry prepared to support, 
the impending contest. Yet anxious if possible jy* 
to avert so dangerous a conflict,- he addressed Heniy «id. 
letters to the states and cities both of Haynault ki^to 
and of Artois, exhorting them to induce the the Fiem. 
King of Spain to withdraw his forces from the “*** 
French territories; menacing them at the same 
time, with rendering their country the theatre 
of hostilities, if the court of Madrid should per¬ 
sist in its measures No reply whatever was 
made to these denunciations, either on the part 
of the Arch-duke, or from the states; and 
Henry returning to Paris, narrowly escaped a 
danger more formidable than any external attack 
of Spain, or of his rebellious subjects in the field. 

A youth, named John Chatel, who had not 
completed his nineteenth year, of a melancholy 
disposition, and addicted to many of the most, 
depraved, or abandoned propensities of human 
nature; determined, from a desire of expiating 
his offences, to merit the favor of Heaven, by 
stabbing the King. For this purpose having 
mixed in the croud who assembled to congra- 

** De Tlioui toL xiL C]ut)n.H<Mr. voLiii. p<430 

— 43 »* 
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CHAP. Henry on his safe return to the capital; 

IV. he aimed a blow, which was so well directed, 
that if the King in stooping forward to embrace 
Cbatei Montigny, one of his courtiers, had not fortu« 
** nately given the knife another direction, it 
must probably have indicted a mortal wound. 

' Instead of entering his throat, as was intended, 
the instrument only struck his mouth, and broke 
one of his teeth. The assassin being instantly 
seized, was conducted to prison. Sustained 
•9thDec. by fanaticism, he supported all the variety of 
torture used at his execution, with unconquer, 
able firmness; upheld by the same mistaken 
, principle which had originally impelled him to 
so criminal an act, and which sanguinary spirit 
characterized the age. ‘ 

The society of Jesuits, some individuals of 
whom appeared to have been privy to the 
design, if not to have actually encouraged him 
to its commission, became involved in the 
penalties of Chatel’s sentence. Their devoted 
adherence to Spain, and to “ the League,’* 
when added to the genius and spirit of their 
principles or doctrines, which seemed to incul¬ 
cate regicide in many cases, rendered them 
Exile of Justly obnoxious to general indignation. The 
thejeeuits. parliament of Paris having by a severe decree, 
pronounced them seducers of youth; banished 
them the kingdom within fifteen days, on pain 


• D’Aub. Hirt. Uniy. yol. iii. p. 339, 340. Dayila, p.l33a, 1333. 
Chron. Noy. voU in. p. 43»—435. De Thou, yoU xiL p. 3307— 
335. Jour. d’Hen. IV., v(d.i. tom. ii. p. 64'nr6S. Sully, voL i- 
p. 191. 

of 
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of treason, confiscating at the same tinie their c H A p. 
property to pious uses. Guignard, a member of . ^ 

their body, convicted of having in his posses* 1594. 
sion, if not of composing libellous papers, tend* 
ing to subvert all government, and to excite 
to the assassination of princes, was executed. 

A pyramid, commemorative of the crime per¬ 
petrated by Chatel, containing on its different 
sides, a number of inscriptions defaniatory of 
the Jesuits; was even erected in the middle of 
the metropolis, on the spot where bad stood the 
assassin’s house.' Yet, such was the ascendancy 
and influence possessed by that celebrated order 
of ecclesiastics; so insinuating Was their ad¬ 
dress,- and so powerful were their protectors; 
that the parliaments of Toulouse and'of Bour* 
deaux-refused to concur in the sentence issued 
at Paris. .Under their protection, the Jesuits 
still continued to exercise their functions; till 
the active interference of the see of Rome in 
their bdialf, aided by other favorable circum¬ 
stances,- having procured at. the end of ten 
years, the obliteration of all past transactions 
or offences, the re-establishment of 'the-order 
took place throughout every part of France. *- 

On his recovery from the effects of the wound 
which he had received from Chatel, Henry, ' 

wiffiout further delay declared war on Spain; «•»“»* war 
with every accompanying ceremony usual in 
that century. He followed it by the publica- 

^ D’Aub. Hitt. Gen. ToLiiL p. 340^342. De Thou^ vol. xiu 
p. 335—338. DaTilat p. 1334* Mezerayt voL x» p. 32—34. Chron. 

Nov. Tol. iii. p. 435-^440. 
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c H A F. tion of a Manifesto* calculated to render Phil^ 
^ _j odious to all Europe, as the common enemy 
1/9$. of the tranquillity of nations, and peculiarly 
of the repose of France. The court of Madrid, 
in a counter declaration justified its proceed* 
ings; the Catholic King continuing to veil His 
enmi^ or ambition, under the specious pro. 
tence of zeal for the purity of the Catholic 
faith, aiid the extirpation of heresy ‘. It may 
perhaps admit of some doubt, whether in thus 
commencing an open contest with so powerful 
a monarchy as Spain, Henry did not exhibit 
more resentment, or display more magnanimity, 
than he manifested sound policy. He appeared 
rather to imitate the chivalrous and heroic spirit 
of Francis the First, than to take for his models 
the deep, cautious and able line of conduct, em* 
braced by Charles the Fifth, sumamed the 
Wise { whose masterly and judicious measures^ 
under similar circumstances, ultimately tri* 
umpbed over the arms of Edward the Tliird, 
King of England. The situation of the IVencfa 
monarchy, which was not less disastrous under 
Henry of Bourbon, than it had been under 
Charles ci Valois, demanded equal ability to 
eflhct its extrication. France, exhausted by a 
long series of civil war, seemed unequal to sus* 
taining the pressure of the Spanish arms) and 
at various times antecedent to the peace of 
Vervins, nearly sunk under their weight. The 
finances being in the last stage of disorder, 

• D* ThMiTaL xii. p. 34 a—^ 344 . ChrMbNor. ^iL p. 4S<—* 
4 « 3 - 
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anticipation* and confusion* the King found it c B A P. 
nqually difficult to content his Catholic, and to . ^ 

repress his Hugonot subjects. In various pro* 
vinces* ** the League** still continued powerful: 
while the nobility who adhered to the crown* 
impoverished in their fortunes, and diminished 
in their numbers* loudly demanded a respite 
from the toils of repeated campaigns. Henry 
himself* scarcely become master of* his capi¬ 
tal* in danger of perpetual assassination, unab¬ 
solved by the Papal see* destitute of issue* and 
hourly exposed to the accidents of war; held 
his crown and life by the most precarious ten¬ 
ure. His death* if it had taken place* must 
have been followed by a disputed succession* 
aggravated by every misfortune incident to ei- 
ternal hostility* and to internal weakness or 
division. In perusing history* we are perpe^ 
tually compelled to admit* ^at the chain of 
events* whose minute links often elude research* 
and which the vulgar blindly denominate for¬ 
tune* but which the wise and good resolve into' 
a superintending providence; is* far more even 
than policy or d>ility* the arbitress of the des¬ 
tiny of nations. When we contemplate the re¬ 
cent transactions which have produced the fall 
of Bonaparte* his exile* and the auspicious re¬ 
storation of the Bourbons; events that might' 
have been regarded as too romantic for belief, 
only two years ago; we shall probably Imd ad¬ 
ditional rmnons for acquiescing in the truth* as 
well as justice* of these reflexions. 

F 2 ■ The.... 
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CHAP. The rapid progress of the royal afiairis in Bur- 
lY. gundy, seemed nevertheless to form the best 
justification of the rupture with Spain, and to 
Affairs of menace the complete extinction of the remain- 
Bui^gundy. power or influence of Mayenne. Neither his 
exhortations, nor his menaces, could controul 
the spirit of disaffection spread among the in¬ 
habitants of the principal cities thro’out that 
extensive province. In defiance of a numerous 
garrison, the citizens of Beaune having risen 
tumultuously, admitted Marshal Biron into the 
town; and after a desperate conflict, compelled 
the governor placed over them by the head 
{th Feb. of “ the League,” to retire into the citadel. 
Invested by superior forces, and hopeless of re¬ 
lief, he was ultimately necessitated to surren¬ 
der, after a protracted defence of near five 
weeksNor did the affiiirs of the Duke of 
Nemours, in the adjoining province of the 
Lyonnois, wear a more favorable appearance. 
E^p«* That prince having by a bold and ingenious 
j“ts**^the stratagem, effected his escape from the castle 
Duke of. of Pierre Encise, where he had been detained; 
Nemoun. jjjg pjans for rendering himself master 

Mareb. of Lyons, either by famine, or by force. Assist¬ 
ed by his ally and relation the Duke of Savoy, 
he collected forces, reinforced the garrisons 
which belonged to him on the Rhone, and 
flattered himself with the speedy completion of 
his ambitious prefects. But the venality, or 
the perfidy of one of his military officers who 


^ Chron. Nor* voL iii. p. 487—491, 
De Thouy vol. adi. p.35j—358. 


DariUi p« 1341— 
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commanded in the neighbouring city of Vienne; .chap. 
and who, corrupted by the offers of the Con- , ^ 

stable Montmorency, betrayed to him the 159;. 
.place; at once rendered abortive all the hopes 
nourished.by the Duke of Nemours. Overcome 
with the loss of his principal fortress and post 
upon the Rhone, he renounced the prosecution 
of hostilities. Retiring soon afterwards to An¬ 
necy in Savoy, the emotions of indignation, 
grief, and disappointment, operating on a high- 
spirited mind incapable of supporting.adverse 
fortune with constancy, produced a distemper, 
of which, after languishing a considerable time, 
he finally expired some months later, at the age 
pf twenty-eight years. Dreaded by his enemies, 
admired by his friends, and. possessing qualities 
rather brilliant, and dangerous, than solid or 
conciliating, he appeared to be little regretted 
by any party: his death was quickly obliterated 
amidst the important transactions of so mo¬ 
mentous a period." 

Excited by the example and success of the BiromV 
inhabitants of Beaune, the magistrates and 
people of Dijon having recourse to arms, at- 
tocked the troops of Mayenne, and compelled 
the Viscount de Tavannes, his lieutenant, to 
take refuge in the citadel. Biron being invited 
by them to repair to their assistance, lost no 
time in entering the city, where he made every 
preparation for besieging the enemy. Mean- 


^ Chron* Nov. voLiil. p. 492—>^959 aad p. 518—522* D’Aub* 
Hist. Uniy. yol.iii. p«348—350, Mezeraya vol.x. p. 35—37. D# 
Tho99 voltxii. p. 3239 324 f P* 455 —andp.4(2^ 4 ^ 3 * 
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CHAP, while FerditianH de Velasco* Constable of 

. . Castile, governor of the Milanese, having re- 

IJ95. ceived fronr the court of Madrid, perempterj 
orders to invade France, assembled a consider, 
able army. Descending the Alps through the 
territories of Savoy, he entered the County of 
Burgundy, from which portion of bis Sovereign’s 
dominions be soon expelled the troops of Lor. 
rain in Henry’s service ; who profiting of the 

defenceless state of that remote and detached 

* 

province of the Spanish monarchy, had already 
captured several places. Velasco was speedily 
joined by the Duke of Mayenne, at the head of 
a select body of brave and veteran adherents, 
accompanied his declining fortune. 

Mar* The confederates, unopposed, approached the 
banks of the Saone, over which river they made 
dispositions for throwing bridges, in order to 
advance to the relief of the citadel of IMjon. 
Alarmed at the prospect of being attacked and 
surrounded by so superior a force, Biron, un. 
able either to reduce Tavannes to capitulate, 
or with his slender numbers to meet the enemy 
in the field; urged the King by repeated mes> 
sengers, to march without delay to his relief. 
Biron’s entreaties were sustained by the expos, 
tulations of the Constable of Montmorency, 
who commanded at Lyons; and who equally 
dreaded that the whole weight of the Spanish 
arms might soon be directed against himself. A 
more powerful and eloquent advocate than 
either Biron or Montmorency, interposing her 
influence, induced Henry to yield to their re* 

quest. 
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qauU The edebnrted Oabridl* d’Etreet, hit c H A P. 
mistrets, flattered with the expectatioo that he ^ ^ 

.might eflect the speedy conquest of thd County t$9i» 
of Burgundy, and that he would confer that 
acquisition on the son whom she had just borne 
him; joined likewise to their entreaties, her 
solicitationA These united eflbrts, irresistible 
in their operation, determined the King at once tanniaM 
to repair in person te Dijon, r^^anUess of erery ^ 
impediment. * gwuiy. 

If it seems hard to condemn, it may perhaps 
be fonnd still more difficult to justify on sound of diat 
principles, Henry's conduct in yielding so pre» 
cipitate a compliance, with their wishes. How^ 
ever critical or impmrtant might appear the a^ 
flura of Burgundy; yet the state ofthe northern 
proinnces, still more exposed to the Spanish- 
inroads, presented alarming emimderations. 

Picardy and Champagne, open to invasion,, 
offered an easy entrance to the forces of 
Philip, conducted by the Duke of Aumale, 

Besne, and many other illustrious, or intrepid 
partisans oi ** the League^' whom despair ani. 
mated with double ardour, against their native 
prince and country. Death had already termi. 
nated the short administration of the Archduke 
Ernest, in the Netherlan^; and he had been 
sncce^led proeisiooidly by the Count de Fuen. 
tes, who w additkm to an implacaUe enmiQr 
towards France, joined military talents, acti. 
vi^, and enterprize. In such a ^uation,fl>r 

* Solljf, «ol.i. f. 19a* 19s. Oavih, p>ii44. Uoanqr, toLz. 
f. 37»at. ChiM. Kor. voLiiL p* 495 * 49A 
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c B A'P. Henry to abandon, the capital,'and to expose 
. , bis person on a remote enterprize, in the ao* 

»59j. quisition.of glory, or of territory, appeared to 
be replete with danger. Even the progress of 
Velasco, and of Mayenne in Burgundy, how¬ 
ever rapid it might prove, could not be produc¬ 
tive of evils so great, as the Success of Fuentes 
would operate in Picardy; the vicinity of which 
province to the metropolis, rendered its defence 
. and preservation peculiarly necessary to the 
state. These obvious considerations, .which 
merited mature attention, were nevertheless un¬ 
able to retard, or to affect the King’s resolu-, 
tion. Previous to his departure, having placed 
the Prince of Conti, his cousin, at the head of 
a council of state in Paris; he entrusted the 
thema- protection of the northern frontiers to Marshal 
Bouillon, the Count de St. Pol, and Villars; the 
latter of whom conducted a body of Norman 
troops from Rouen, to the assistance of his two 
colleagues. They were all enjoined to act in 
concert, obeying the orders of the Duke of Ne- 
vers, as commander.in chief. Experience how¬ 
ever quickly demonstrated, that neither the civil, 
nor the military system embraced by Henry, 
were maturely considered, or judiciously chosen 
under the existing circumstances of France. 
The council stationed in the capital, feeble, 
divided, and destitute of energy, proved inade¬ 
quate to the task. In the camp, the incompa* 
tible and fiery temper of Villars, was ill calcu¬ 
lated for either acting in combination, or for 
submitting to a superior authority. Bouillon, 

though 
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though possessed of capacity and experience, chap. 
laboured under the disadvantage of being a . lyi ^ 
Hugonot; and the Count de St. Pol, young, as 1J9;. 
well as of limited talents, possessed little weight 
or influence in the deliberations. All the mis¬ 
fortunes which distinguished the campaign, may 
be justly attributed to so vicious and defective 
a plan, aggravated by the absence of the sove¬ 
reign on a distant frontier. ** 

Immediately subsequent to his arrival at Di¬ 
jon, Henry leaving a body of troops under the 
Cobnt de Torigny, with orders to continue the 
blockade of the citadel; advanced at the head 
of about fifteen hundred cavalry, in order to re- • 
tard the march of the Spanish army. Velasco 
had already passed the River Saone; and the 
advanced-parties of his horse, meeting with 
those of the royal forces, a skirmish ensued be¬ 
tween them. Biron, by the King’s command, 30th Jum. 
having endeavoured to reconnoitre their 
strength and position, was attacked by a su- Fnmsaiw. 
perior number of the enemy; and found him¬ 
self reduced, after a vigorous resistance, to re¬ 
treat in confusion, pursued by the French auxi¬ 
liaries in the service of Spain, whom Mayenne 
had conducted to the aid of Velasco. In this 
dangerous and critical predicament, Henry, 
though himself almost unarmed, accompanied 
only by about two hundred and sixty horse, prin¬ 
cipally composed of the nobility who attended 
him, yet disdained to fly before the assailants. 

r Su]l7>ToLi.p.Z93,i94. Mezeny, toLz. p.38,39. 

Not- 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding the inequality of the contest^ 
. ^ and in presence of the whole cavalry of the con- 

i595i federates, who were sustained at no consider¬ 
able distance by their infantry; he ventured to 
face them in the hope of rescuing Biron. His 
little troop, • conscious of the magnitude ot' the 
peril, and sensible that the preservation of the 
King’s person lay only in their individual cou¬ 
rage ; made the most desperate exertions, re¬ 
pulsed the enemy, and even pursued them a 
Reflexioot short distance. It is nevertheless incontestable 
Kin^ that Henry, who displayed more temerity than 
ecMdiict. conduct, on the occasion, owed his escape front 
so imminent a danger, solely to the incapacity 
and the tardy movements of Velasco. His pre¬ 
decessor Francis the First, with equal intrepi¬ 
dity, and far more numerous forces, but with in¬ 
ferior good fortune, had been made prisoner at 
Pavia, and transferred to Madrid. John, King 
of France, taken at Poitiers, had been in like 
manner carried to London. Henry narrowly es¬ 
caped a similar fate, or a premature death; and 
severe as were the terms imposed by the Empe¬ 
ror Charles the Fifth on Francis, while he lay in 
captivity, Henry might have expected a more 
cruel, or ignominious treatment from PhiHp, 
who detested his person, and denied his title* 
The Duke of Mayen ne, sensible that the King 
had imprudently engaged himself too far, that 
bis infantry could not arrive in time to render 
him any assistance, and that he might be easily 
routed or taken; urged the Constable of Castile 
to improve the moment, by marching to a cer- 
13 tain 
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tain victory. We are lost in attempting to c h a P. 
speculate on the consequences which might . ^ 

have resulted to the French monarchy, had ts9s- 
Mayenne*s remonstrances prevailed. But the 
^^niard, cautious, distrustful of his ally, and 
fearful to commit to hazard the dominions of 
his sovereign, peremptorily refused to follow 
the advice. On the contrary, intimidated by 
his knowledge that Henry had been personally 
present in the combat, and aware of the ac¬ 
tivity as well as enterprize of so experienced a 
commander, he relinquished all further views 
of conquest. Limiting his ambition to the 

. /. 1 .1 » -r. > I retreat*. 

preservation of the County of Burgundy, he 
intently began his retreat across the Saone, 
broke down the bridges, and taking a strong po¬ 
sition under the walls of the town of Gray, pre¬ 
pared for defensive operations. Henry, after 
pursuing him a few miles, and attempting to 
harass, or to cut off his rear, desisted, and re¬ 
turned to Dijon, in order to accelerate the re¬ 
duction of the castle. * 

No 

^ De ThoUfTol.xiu p.360—365* Davik» p# 134691351. Qumw 
Nov. voLiii. p. 495-^500. Si^ytVoLi. p. 198—300. Mezeny^ 
vuL X. p.4Xt 4«- D’Aub. Hlit. Univ. vol. iii. p.35t—-355. 

All the contemporary historuns have minutely related the partku* 
lars of this eelebrated combat; but it is in Davilas vdio was himself 
a soldiers that we find the most aocuntes animateds and picturesqiw 
narration of the skirmish. Neither Birons nor the Kkif s had inlendv 
ed to do more^ than merely to reoennoitre the position and str en g t h 
of the Spanish army. Tb^ were in fact s a r p rined and attached hy 
a body of cavalrys chiefly composed of the troope of Mayenne. Only 
the most desperate efibrts of courages aided by good fortunes exnv 
cated Henry fiom the danger. Bii^ bebg wkhout his hefancts wne 
wounded on the head; nor was the King better prepared for actkm 
m that req>ect. Davila scarcely blames Velasco for not exerting 

flMre 
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CHAP. No situation could now be regarded as more 
^ , hopeless or desperate than the position of May- 

jjgj, enne. Indignant at the conduct of Velasco, 
Detpmte and frustrated in his expectation of retrieving 
of*Ma^ by one fortunate effort, his ruined affairs} ex- 
hausted in his means of continuing the war, 
and not daring to. expose himself to the hazard 
of being invested by the royal forces in Chalons, 
the only city of importance thro’out Burgundy 
which still adhered to him; he presented a 
striking example of the vicissitude of fortune. 
The inhumanity of his Spanish ally towards the 
sick and wounded soldiers of the League,” 
who were refused entrance into the town of 
Gray, augmented the bitterness of bis reflec¬ 
tions : while the generous behaviour of Henry, 
who caused the French prisoners that fell iiito 
bis hands, to be treated with tenderness and 
care, was calculated to make on him a deep, as 
well as an opposite impression. Surrounded with 
difficulties, the Duke, as his last resource, de¬ 
termined to retire into the territories of Savoy j 
to demand a safe-conduct from Philip, for bia 


more deei^n or dispatch^ as the Spanish commander well knew that 
the loss of the whole Coonty of Burgundy^ must have been the inevi¬ 
table consequence of a defeat* Like the Duke of Parma, at the 
skirmish of Aurtialc, he gave the King of France credit for less teme¬ 
rity, or more prudence ; and like that illustrious commander, Velasco, 
if reproached with his error, might have replied, that he « believed 
•• himself contending with a General, and not with a Carabineer.’^ 
Though Velasco’s r^stl to allow the Duke of Mayenne to charge 
at the head of the allied cavalry, proved the means of the King’s 
preservation ; yet it seems difficult to impute to him any very great 
degree cf blrne lor that act of caudon* 
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passage through Spain; and repairing in person chap. 
to Madrid, there at the feet of the Catholic 
King, to justify his own measures, by pointing 
out the errors which had involved their party 
in ruin^ From the adoption of so decisive 
and irretrievable a step, he was saved by the 
interposition of Henry, who caused him to be 
indirectly apprized, that advantageous and ho> 
norable terms would yet be granted him; adding, 
that in the meantime he might find an asylum 
in Chalons, where he should neither be mo¬ 
lested, nor besieged. Even in this last extre¬ 
mity of his afikirs, the Duke did not accept, 
the King’s proposal; till he had made a final 
effort for inducing the Constable of Castile to 
succour the castle of Dijon. Having received 
a refusal, be quitted the Spanish camp, accom¬ 
panied by the small remainder of his followers; 
retired to Chalons, and commanded the citadel He retim 
of Dijon, as well as the fortress of Taland in ‘"Chaio"** 
its vicinity, to be surrendered to the royal 
forces. * 

In contemplating this act of Henry, which wisdom, 
by its inevitable consequences virtually extin- 
guished ** the League,” as a political party act- of Hem^s 
ing under the Duke of Mayenne; we are not 
more charmed with the magnanimity and cle¬ 
mency, than we are penetrated with the sound 
policy and enlarged wisdom of the measure. 

Past experience had proved, in the person of 
the great Constable, Charles of Bourbon, under 

^ De Thou» yoL jui* p» 26s• Mezeny, yol. z. p.4a« 

^ DayiUf p. I3ix —^ Thou# yoK ziL p. 365^ 36 ^ 
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CHAP, the reign of Francis the First; how deep were 
. ■ the wounds, which one illustrious and persecuted 

i<95. individual could inflict on his native countij, 
when driven by royal animosity to seek refuge in 
the arms of a foreign prince. Henry, during the 
course of the present year, found ample occasion 
to lament, that similar lenity had not been ex* 
tended to the remaining chiefs of the same 
powerful faction. Spain principally owed the 
success which she obtained on the northern fron* 
tier, to their intimate knowledge of the weakness 
of France, and their local acquaintance with the 
vulnerable parts of the monarchy.' The Duke 
of Mayenne, though placed by a combination of 
circumstances, at the head of a powerful body in 
opposition to the crown, had never betrayed any 
personal animosity towards Heniy. With still 
less reason could he be accused of having sacri* 
ficed the kingdom to Philip; the elevation of 
whose daughter the Infanta to the throne, h« 
bad first opposed, and finally prevented, by the 
delays which he -interposed to its accomplish* 
ment. His fnends and adherents were not only 
numerous, but some fortunate accident, yet pos* 
sible in the reverses of war, might renew and 
awaken the dying spirit of the faction. It be* 
boved a wise and able prince, to extinguish even 
the very name of that formidable league which 
had so nearly subverted the French monarchy \ 
and while struggling with external enemies, to 
seize with eagerness every means for suppress* 
ing the fhrther continuance of civil war. 

Seduced 
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Seduced or dazzled by the prosperous con- chap. 
dition of his affairs, the King, after restoring . 
order in the Duchy of Burgundy, marched 
into the County of that name, passed the Saone 
into the territories of Philip, and endeavoured ten^ 
to provoke Velasco to an action. But the County of 
Spaniard, strongly entrenched, and protected 
by the cannon of Gray, declined a battle, and 
allowed the French to ravage the province, up 
to the gates of Bezanson the capital; secure 
that though Henry might desolate the open 
country, he could not make any permanent 
conquests, or retain any acquisitions. After a Angn^. 
continuation of hostilities for some weeks, he 
began in fact to perceive that the reduction 
of that portion of the Spanish dominions, was 
not to be efiected without greater preparations, 
more numerous armies, and longer time. Ma¬ 
ladies which spread among his troops, enfeebled 
his operations: while on the other hand, the 
Swiss confederacy, alarmed at the near ap¬ 
proaches of so formidable a neighbour, and 
roused by the cries of the inhabitants, who 
reclaimed their protection; interposed the 
powerful mediation of the Helvetic body, to 
induce the King to leave the Ck>unty of Bur¬ 
gundy in repose. These motives operated Hentim. 
with sufficient force, to procure the evacua¬ 
tion of the province; which continued to 
form part of the monarchy of Spain, till it 
was conquered in the ensuing centuiy, more 
than seventy years later, by Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, 
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CHAP, teenth, under tbe feeble successors of Philip 
. , the Second. * 

1595. Henry repairing with his court to Lyons, 
4th Sept, made a species of triumphal entry into the city j 
received the testimonies of loyalty offered him 
by the inhabitants, and passed a short time 
amidst the festivities, acclamations, and marks 
of public joy, which his presence occasioned in 
7th Sept, the place. Soon after his arrival, he granted 
^?with ^ truce to the Duke of Mercceur, for the pe- 
Madeline, riod of four months, which cessation of hostili¬ 
ties comprehended the two adjoining provinces 
of. Poitou and of Brittany. With the Duke of 
asdSept. Mayenne be established a similar suspension of 
arms, extending throughout the remainder of 
the kingdom, during the space of three months, 
preparatory to a general pacification. The 
Duke of Joyeuse, together with the Duke of 
Nemours, whose death had not then taken 
place, were both included in this convention, as 
being principal members of the League.” An 
armistice was likewise agreed on between the 
King and Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy; but 
new difficulties which arose, delayed, and finaUy 
prevented the conclusion of a permanent peace 
between the two princes. On every side Henry 
. beheld only submission or victory. ** The 
Pratperoos League” might be regarded as apparently van- 
^^ofthe quighed, when its chief had already taken 
shelter under his clemency. He received from 
his. agents at the court of Rome, the most flat- 

< De Thoup voU xiL p. 569—371* Chron* Nov* vol. iiL p* 3009 
501. DaviUf p. 

tering 
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tering assurances of speedy absolution from chap. 
Clement the Eighth. After subjecting the . . 

province of Burgundy, he had carried devas< 1595. 
tation beyond the limits of France, into the 
territories of Philip. Intoxicated in some mea* 
sure by so many flattering circumstances, de> 
airow of tasting repose after his recent exer. 
turns and dangers, retained by the charms of 
bis mistress Gabrielle d’Etrees, the Cleopatra 
of France; to whom as to the Egyptian ^sen 
in antiquity, universal homage was paid, as 
supreme arbitress of favors and honors; the 
King appears to haye been enervated in a de¬ 
gree, and to have forgotten for a short time, 
his more essential duties. His stay at Lyons 
proved injurious to his own glory, and highly 
detriment to the kingdom. He was speedily 
roused from his inactivity when too late, by in- 
teUigenee of the most adverse events, which 
had already taken place at another extaremily 
of his dominions." 

* De Thooi ziL p. 4M-"4a8. Mnenj, vd* z. p. 4f—4^* 
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Mtlitary operations in Picardy. — Defeat of the French 
by Puentes .— Capture of Dourlens,—Enterprize of 
Cambray. — State of that place. — Siege of it by 
Puentes. — Its surrender. — Absolution of Henry by 
Clement the Eighth. — J^airs of Prooence. — Treaty 
•with Mayenne. — Recovery of ItkrseiUes. — Capture of 
Calais^ by the Arck^duke Albert. — Termination of 
campaign. — League between France and England. — 
Convocation of an assembly^ at Rouen. — Surprize of 
Amiens by the Spaniards. — Consequences of that event. 

— Critical condition of France. — Siege of Amiens. — 
Attempt qf Albert, to bring relief. — Surrender of 
Amiens.—Corferences for peace. — Causes which pro^ 
duced it.—Submission of Mercceur. — Edict of Nantes. 

— Obstacles to the treaty <f Vervins. -^Rs conctusUm. 

— Reflexions. ' 


1595 * 
Fuemei 
enters 
Picardy, 
loth June* 


CHAP “f^HILE Heniy, in the too ardent pursuit of 
military glpry, or in the enjoyment of 
pleasure and repose, seemed inattentive to the 
more important interests of his people; the 
Count de Fuentes, at the head of an army for¬ 
midable rather from its veteran skill, than im¬ 
posing from its numbers, entering Picardy, sat 
down before Le Catelet, a little place situate on 
the frontiers. During the prosecution of the 
siege, Humieres, Lieutenant-governor of the 
province on the part of the crown, commenced a 
secret negotiation with D’OrvUUers, whom the 

Duke 
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Duke of Aumale.bad placed in the castle of c H ap< 
.Ham, and who was irritated against the Spa- , , 

niards for a breach of faith. The object of the 1595. 
•treaty was soon accomplished by the admission 
of the royal troops into the fortress; but, as the wtm" ” 
enemy already occupied the town of Ham, a 
long and desperate action ensued between the t 
forces of the two nations. It terminated, after 
. a great effusion of blood, in favour of the French; 
who, incensed at the obstinate resistance made, 

-and deeply sensible to the loss of Humieres, kill¬ 
ed in the attack, refused quarter to the surviving 
Spaniards. Near six hundred were put to the 
sword, in defiance of Marshal Bouillon’s utmost 
exertions for their preservation; and the town 
itself was pillaged by the soldiery *. The Count 
de Fuentes, who bad not been able to arrive in 
time to the assistance of hb countrymen, en¬ 
deavoured to bbtim some compensation for the 
loss of Ham, by continuing or resuming the 
siege of Le Catelet, which place soon after* ,jthjuiie. 
wards surrendered on terms of capitulation. 

- Encouraged by the facility attending the cap¬ 
ture, he ventured to invest Dourlens, a town of 
considerable size, not far removed from Amiens, 
ciq>ital of the province of Picardy. Bouillon x^dijiiir. 
having first thrown into it a supply of troops, 
consisting principally of gentry or nobility who 
served in the roj^ army; approached it in per- 
aon, with an intention of either relieving Dour¬ 
lens, or of giving battle to the besiegers. Fu- 

* DaTilif p. X366—X371. Chrcnu Nov* vol* iiL p. 3ox» $0%* !)• 

Thou> vol. juL p. 38a—-39X. Hilt, de BouiIIon> yoL p« 8x«^a« 

Mezenff toL x* p. 47—'49* SvSfy, yoL i« p« 496. 
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CHAP, entes, i^inized of the deaigii, haviogleft a body 
^ of troops to guard the trenches, marched to 
z^. meet the French. The disunion sidmsting be> 
tween Viliars and Bouillon, encreased by their 
mutual jealou^; and the injudicious fwec^ita- 
tion with which, instead of waiting for the ar¬ 
rival and junction of the Duke of Nevers, who 
was only a few leagues distant, they hazarded a 
34A Jidy. general action ; — diese united causes gave the 
Spaniards a decisive victoiy. Viliars, home 
uniy. awhy by the impetuosity of his courage, reganU 
less of the prudent remonstrances of Bouillon ; 
bmng surrounded, and made prisoner, was put 
to death on the spot. The circuaostances attend¬ 
ing it, were exceedingly similar to those which 
marked the ihte of the Duke of Joyeuse at Cou- 
tras; and bore a no less striking resemblaace to 
tile tragical end of Louis, Prince of Cond^, mas¬ 
sacred 00 the field of Jamac, during the civil 
wars under Charles the Ninth**. In all the lead¬ 
ing fiicts that distinguished tiie engagement at 
Dourlena, we trace an equally renu^aUe coin^ 
cidence with the battle of St. Quentin, where 
the first Constable Montmorency, in 1557, fi^ 
into the hands id* the Spaniards. 

The conquerors, elated by success, having 
immediatdy resumed the siege of Dourlen^ 
pressed it forward with ardor. Though afano- 
dened to its own resources, and no kmger su^ 
ported by any expectation of rdief $ the gasri- 

* Dt^hf p. 1373—1379. OhroB. Not. toL ilL p. 30a—503. 
Hfat. dc Bouillon, voLiL p. 9s—97. Do Thou, Tot xiL p. 400-^ 
40S. Mesmy, toL X. p. 30—3a. SnOftTiiLi. p.a97. D'Anfc. 
Ifirt.UlliT.TOl.iii.p. 33 «- 338 . 
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SOD, winch was numaous and brave, aright have c U A R 
repulsed the assailants, or at least might have oh- . ^ 

tained an honorable capitulation in the last ex« 
tremity. But, the same want of subordination 
which prevailed in the French camp, pervaded 
the town; and the governor, unskilled in the art 
of defending cities, neglected the measures most 
necessary for its preservation. Availing himself 
of these circumstances, which were aided by the 
emulation existing among the Spaniards, Nea> 
politans, and Walloons who composed his army; 

Fuentes gave orders for an assault to be made on 
one of the bastions of the castle. It was carried, 
together with the fortress itself; and the troops 
pushing on, entered the town together with the 
fugitives. Liberated from restraint, the victo> 
rious soldiery, incensed at the recent slau^ter 
of their countiymen at Ham, and eager for an of 
occasion to retaliate, not only put to the sword 
all the persons bearing arms; but massacred 
indiscriminately the inhabitants of both sexes, 
and of all concUtions. It was not till night and 
Bidgue interposed to moderate their fory, that 
th^ began to grant quarter to such individuals 
as had taken refuge in the churches. Above 
two thousand men, women, and children, pe- 
rkdied in the carnage, which equalled in savi^e 
f^wdty, the excesses committed by the barl^ 
rians who overturned the Roman empire* The 
terror diftised by such a sanguinary act, over 
the whole ftontier, was so great, that Amiens, 
and all Uie towns lying along the banks of the 
River Somme, scarcely considered themselves 
ft 3 secure 
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CHAP, secure under the protei^ion of the Duke of 
. p Nevers. That general having, not without re- 
1595. luctance, assumed the command of the broken 
and dispirited army recently defeated; was 
necessitated to divide' his force into separate 
bodies, which he stationed throughout the bor¬ 
ders, in the uncertainty where the Spanish 
commander might direct his next attack. * 
Foentet But, all the enterprizes of Fuentes were only 
meant as preparatigns for a more important un- 
ofdm. dertaking, the siege of Cambray; before which 
place, after various marches, designed to keep 
the French in ignorance of his intention, he sud- 
i3t]i Aug. denly sat down at the head of his troops. That 
city, whose magnitude, population, and manu¬ 
factures, rendered it one of the most consider¬ 
able in the Low Countries; had been delivered 
up by the Flemings, together with its surround¬ 
ing territory, to Francis, Duke of Alenson, when 
be was called in to their assistance. He be¬ 
queathed it by his last will, to Catherine of Me- 
dicis his mother, as constituting the only fruit 
of his unsuccessful and inglorious expeditions 
State •f to the Netherlands. The Queen placed in it, 
J(din de Balttguy, natural son to the celebrated 
period. Montluc, Bishop of Valence, whose political 
negotiations or intrigues eminently contributed 
to the elevation of Henry the Third to the Polish 
throne; and nephew to Marshal Montluc, known 
in the annals of France by his military exploits, 
no less than by bis historical Commentaries. If 
Balagny, who after the death of Catherine, con- 

•' De Thoup voloxiL p, 497,408* DaviUp pvZjSo—138a* Chroiu 
Nova toL iiL p. 5061507. 
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tinued to retain possession of the city, would chap; 
have consulted the felicity or advantage of its , ^ 

inhabitants; the acquisition might probably have 1595. 
been rendered as permanent, as it unquestion¬ 
ably was valuable in itself. But, not satisfied Tyranny 
with expelling the Archbishop, under whose *^®****®^ 
mild and limited jurisdiction the citizens had 
always been protected and cherisbed; he seized 
on the temporalities of the see, which he appro¬ 
priated to his own use. The people, after being 
deprived of (heir civil immunities, were subse¬ 
quently loaded with pecuniary exactions. His • 
wife, who was sister to Bussy d’Araboise, the 
insolent favorite of the Duke of Alenson ; ma¬ 
nifested an undaunted intrepidity, and a mas¬ 
culine spirit: but as a counterpoise to those 
virtues, she exceeded her husband in rapa¬ 
city, avarice, and violence. Neither were the' 
neighbouring provinces exempt from Balagny’s 
incursions and depredations. These circum¬ 
stances, all which were well known to the 
Spanish general, induced him to hazard so 
bold a measure as the siege of Cambray: nor 
was he, probably, insensible to the glory of re¬ 
ducing a place, regarded even by the great 
Duke of Parma himself, as beyond his power, 
and above his strength. Fuentes became ^rther 
encouraged to persist in bis attempt, by the 
exhortations of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Artois and Haynault, who engaged to fur¬ 
nish ample supplies of money, as well as of pro¬ 
visions, during the progress of the siege." 

* De Thou, toL xii. p. 41a—^4i4« Mezetay, toL z. p.58. 
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CHAP. In the course of those troubles by wUeb 
^ y'_ . France was agitated thro’out the last years of 
X595. the reign of Henry the Third, Balagny, ungrat»> 
ful to the court, had joined the party of ** the 
bgnyun. League.** But, anticipating its destruction, 
teiu* he nuule his timely submission to Henry the 
•*'®**®*'“* Fourth, on condition of retaining for himself 
Cambray and its territory as a fief, which 
should be held of the French crown by mili¬ 
tary tenure: the terms being accepted by 
the King, Balagny from that time assumed the 
title of ** Prince of Cambray, and of the Cam- 
bresis.** The frail and transitory foundation on 
which reposed the new principality, was never¬ 
theless &reseen by many of the wisest men 
about the person of Henry. He himself, dur¬ 
ing a visit which, at Balagny’s express . soli¬ 
citation he made to Cambray in the course 
of the preceding year, had urged him to ac¬ 
cept an equivalent in a more secure part of 
the dominions of France; allowing a city so 
exposed to attack, to be at once incorporated 
with the monarchy. But, the vanity, presump¬ 
tion, and folly of its possessor, would not permit 
him to profit of so salutaiy an offer*; tho* he 
bad been palpably deficient in every neces¬ 
sary precaution for perpetuating, and preserv¬ 
ing his usurpation. The regular forces in the 
place, only amounted to about seven hundred 
in number; but the Duke of Nevers, solicited 
by repeated messengers to afford Balagny im- 

* DeTliou, ToLzii. p. S91—'S95. dmnkHov. voLaB. p. 4 » 9 , 
430* 
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aatediate instaotfy dispatched his own son chap. 
thither, at the head of near eight hundred . ^ 

eavalry. In dedance of all the impediments 1595. 
oppos^ to the attempt, he found means to 
enter the city; which received a further aug« of the 
mentation of strength by the arrival and exerr 
tions of De Vic, then esteemed the most skilful 
commander of France, if not of all Eur(^, in 
the science of fortification, and in the cmiduct 
of sieges. The assiulants were repulsed in 
varkms efibrts to storm the outworks: the au¬ 
tumnal season so unfavorable to military 
. tions, rapidly approached: while the Puke 
of Kevers was assembling forces.for the relief 
of the besieged; and the King himself might 
soon be expected to arrive in person, at the 
head of firesb-troops.' 

Under these discouraging circumstances, DisconteBt 
Fuentes would have unquestionably abandoned 
the enterprize, if the French rebels serving in 
his army, had not besought him to persist, in 
the hope and expectation of speedUy seeing a 
commotion break out within the place i expeo 
tations which became fully verifi^ by the re¬ 
sult. The citizens were indeed by no means 
averse to the French government} but, detest¬ 
ing the tyranny of Balagny, they sought to be 
liberated, at any price, or by any sacrifice, from 
his (^pression. After the commencement of the 
siege, having deputed some members of their 

r Dai^ p. 1381—1388. Clvoa. Nor. ToLiii. p. 51s, 513. Dt 
TliowwLzii. p.416—i«u> 
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CHAP, body to wait on Henry, at Lyons; they besought 
^ . him to give them a solemn promise of being 

ss9s> reinstated in the enjoyment of their aiitient 
liberties, under the protection of the crown of 
France. In return for this boon, they pledged 
to him the fidelity and loyalty of their fellow 
citizens. But the King, induced by the soUci* 
tations of his interested mistress Gabrielle, 
whom Balagny had found means to gain over to 
his side; and already fettered by the conditions 
of the treaty concluded with him, rejected or 
-iiinin«c- eluded their requests •. His most impolitic re- 
*** fusal produced the surrender of the city. 
Driven to despair by Henry’s treatment, the 
inhabitants availing themselves of the moment 
when the garrison, in expectation of an imme¬ 
diate assault on the part of the besiegers, was 
occupied in the breach; rose tumultuously, and 
seized on one of the gates. Neither the ex¬ 
hortations' of De Vic, nor the pathetic supplica¬ 
tions of Balagny’s wife, who offered to conduct 
them in person against the enemy, and to 
perish at their head, could divert or even de- 
Spanianit, ^*7 After a short parley held 

^tted with Fuentes, and receiving a general promise 
of oblivion and protection on his part, the 
sdOct. Spaniards were admitted into the city. 

The French retiring to the citadel, might 
still however have maintained their ground 
till assistance could have arrived; if the blind 
and improvident avarice of Balagny’s wife bad 

■ Dc Thou, -*oL xii. p. 435—4*;^ 

not 
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not already completed hcr-ownj as well as her c h A P. 
husband’s downfall, by selling the grain and . j 
provisions indispensable for the nonrishment of 1^95. 
the troops. She expiated her infatuation by & 
death, which the agitations of her own mind ac¬ 
celerated and produced, a few hours previous to 
the loss of' her transitory greatness. Balt^ny, 
like Napoleon Bonaparte, less sensible to shame, 
or more attached to life, supported his fall with 
an indifference bordering on insensibility; sink¬ 
ing without emotion from the rank of a prince, 
to the private condition of a subject. The garri- 
son, necessitated to surrender, having obtained Rwien. 
from the general of Philip, honorable' condi- 
tions, evacuated the citadel. Fuentes returning 
victorious to Brussels, after a campaign of unex¬ 
ampled success, was received into that capital 
with acclamations, as the restorer of the Spanish 
glory, which since the Duke of Parma’s de¬ 
cease, had suffered a temporary eclipse. Cam- 
bray^ thus lost by tho incapacity, tyranny, and 
improvidence of Balagny, when added to the 
delays and supine security of Henry; remained 
united to the crown of Spain, continuing to form 
a part of the monarchy, till it was reduced to 
the obedience of Ix)uis the Fourteenth, before 
the close of the seventeenth century. * 

The King, roused at length from his in- uemy 
glorious inactivity, by repeated information of riy«» in 
the augmenting danger of Cambray; quitting *’*®"*y* 

* DeThou, voL zii.p.448—436. Memoirei de NeTen,Td.u. 
p. 717—73a. Hist, de Bouillon, ToLiLp. 98,99. Davila, p. 1389 
—1394. Mezerajr, T0I.X. p.59—6a. Chron. Nor. ToLiu.p.5a6 
—549. D’Anb. I^. Oen. reL iii. p. 360,361. 
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CHAP. Lyons, hastened to the frontier. But he arrired 
^ . too late to remedy the evil, which his idMence at 

<595« critical ajuncture, had in some measure occa* 
sioned. He found the army discontented and 
dejected; the capital full of faction and of com* 
plaint; while the northern provinces, from Calais 
across all Picardy, quite to the gates of Sedan, 
were terrified, defenceless, and open to invasion. 
It formed some subject of consolation, under 
these distressful circumstances, to know that his 
absolution, so long denied or protracted, had 
Mb U t m of been obtained from the sovereign pontiff. Cle* 
ment, after having fulfilled all the obligations 
ing the which he thought due to the sanctity of his own 
character and (^ce; to the security of the Ro¬ 
mish religion ; to the friendship of the Catholic 
King, the avowed protector of the Holy Seej 
and to the temporal interests of ftie successors 
of St. Peter; thought it prudent to relax in his 
severity. The example of England, which was 
lost to the apostolic church, scarcely sixty 3re8rs 
earlier, by the injudicious or timid deference of 
one of his predecessors for a Prince of the house 
of Austria; held out to him an instructive ad¬ 
monition. He dreaded the total separation of 
France from the commanioii of the dinrcb of 
Rome, the diminution of his spiritual power, 
and the defalcation of his revenues. 

On the other band he beheld Henry acknow¬ 
ledged as sovereign by idmost all France, 
tiiumpbaat over ** the League,” admked and 
venerated from one extremity to the other of 
Europe. Of the stability., jf net the sineerity of 

his 
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his cooveraion, Clement could have no room to c h a P. 
doubt: while the King, with filial humility and , ^ 

contrition still continued to entreat the papal ts9s> 
beoedictKHi, as alone necessary to consummate 
his union with the CathoHc church. Having Ddayi to 
therefore: determined to grant the absolution, 
it only remained for him to make the condi- * 
tions annexed to the act, as advantageous as 
possible, to the pontificate. In this part of 
the negotiation, all die refinement of Italian 
policy was exhibited and exerted by the court 
Rome. Philip the Second, attentive to em> 
harrass and to delay, if he could not altogether 
prevent the accomplishment the work; en> 
deafvoored to procure the insertion of demands, 
dishonoring to the crown of France, or per. 

Sonally degrading to Henry. But the patimice,. 
dexteriQr, and pliability of IPOssat and Du 
Perron, the King’s two Procurators; qualities 
which were sustained by equal firmness and 
inflexibility upon certain points, finally sur. 
mounted every impediment.' 

The ceremony of the Phpal absolution was Camouf 
preceded by public acts of penitence and 
prayer^ accompanied with all the diservancee 
of devotion and ^lender, calculated to in¬ 
crease the vmseration felt fat the pontified au- 
thority} and fifilowed by fi^Vities, or marls 
of general satisfimtion. The seme selected fbr 17111 Sept, 
its perfiHrmance, was the spot which eztmids in 
front of the church of St Peter j than which, 

* ChrakHer.wL & DeJhoih roL siLp.46S— 

477 * 
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CHAP, none more appropriate could have been chosen 
. . for such an exhibition. Clement, elevated on 

a superb throne, having on his head the Tiara, 
and other ornaments of his sacerdotal dignity, 
surrounded by the members of the sacr^ 
College, and in presence of a vast multitude; 
beheld extended at his feet, the suppliant re^ 
presentatives of the King of France. In imL- 
tation of the antient Roman mode of restorw 
ing slaves to liberty, the pontiff enframdiised 
Henry,- by the application of a wand or rod; 
with which, from time to time, he gently touch¬ 
ed the shoulders of his two Procurators. He 
•then pronounced, as the- immediate delegate 
and vicar of Christ on earth, the sentence of 
absolution; after which, the doors of the Ba- 
silique of St. Peter being thrown open. Mass 
Rfflexioot celebrated with unusual pomp. We can¬ 
not help contrasting the spectacle exhibited by 
Clement th 0 Eighth on this occasion, elevated 
. above all human dignities, looking down on so¬ 
vereigns, and dispensing pardon to the first 
crowned head in Europe; with the degraded 
situation of his predecessor Clement the Se¬ 
venth, about seventy years before; shut up in 
the castle of St. Angelo, beholding Rome aban¬ 
doned to pillage, and flying in disguise before 
the troops of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
as his only refuge from the last extremities. 

It must be admitted, that in so ostentatious 
a display of the apostolic power arrogated by 
the popes, the majesty of Henry and of the 
crown of France, were not altogether respected 
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by the Vatican. But policy compelled him to c H a P. 
submit to almost any humiliation, in order to . y* . 
obtain the Papal forgiveness; without which 159;. 
sanction, neither his throne, nor even his life, 
were secure from rebellion and assassination. 

It removed the only remaining support of “ the 
liCague,” weakened the efforts of Spain, calm* 
ed the scruples of superstition, and disarmed 
the violence of sedition. The King, who re- »5 *Not. 
ceived the intelligence with joy, ordered public 
thanksgiving to be offered for it to Heaven, 
throughout the whole extent of his dominions. 

Sensible of the advantages derived from the 
friendship of the Holy See, he cultivated it with 
ardor; and omitted no occasion during his 
future reign, of demonstrating the fervency of 
his attachment to the religion which be had 
embraced from political necessity. 

Anxious at the same time to repair the 
breaches made by Puentes on the northern 
frontier; which calamities he was conscious, ' 
might have been prevented, at least in part, by 
his greater diligence and expedition; he deter¬ 
mined, notwithstanding the approach of win¬ 
ter, to undertake some enteiprize calculated 
for restoring his reputation, while it allayed the 
general discontent. Having received a rein- tdi Nor. 
forcement of troops from England, Scotland, Henry^ 
and Holland, be sat down suddenly before. La 
Fere; the only town possessed by the Spaniards, 

^ ^ voL r- p. tiy— 119. Cbran. Nor.' 

- roLiiL p.536—^538. DariU, p. 1356—1360. Mezeny, roL x. 

• P. 53 — 5 ® Thou, r<ri. p. 477,478. Memoiret de CU- 

-yany, roLi. p.36o->37(. 
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CHAP, situate to the south of the river Somme* 
^ , The position of the place, environed by mo- 

*S9S- rssses; the numbers tmd intrepidity of thd 
garrison, together with the advanced season of 
the year;—these causes rendering the progress 
of the siege nevertheless slow, obliged the King 
to convert it into a species of blockadeIn 
various parts of the kingdom, the flames of 
civil war, though diminishing in violence, were 
ifthAng. not yet wholly extinct. Marshal d’Aumont 
was killed, while engaged before an incoosidera* 
ble fort in Brittany: but the indecision, or the 
incapacity of the Duke of Mercoeur, combin¬ 
ing with his alienation from the Spanish com¬ 
mander, prevented their jointly profiting of an 
event, which might have proved in its results so 
injurious to the royal aflairs*. Hostilities had 
continued among the defiles and precipices of 
the Alps, between Lesdiguieres and the Duke 
of Savoy, with alternate success, till they were 
suspended by the truce concluded at Lyons. 
Toulouse, together with a part of Languedoc, 
still continued to obey the Duke of Joyeuse- 
Provence, more than any other portion of 
France, presented a scene of anarchy, confii- 
sion, and outrage. Epemon, who pretended 
to have received from Henry the Third, th^ 
contingent reversion of the government, after 
Ae death of his brother La Valette; and 
whose arrogance rendered him incapable of 
listening to moderate measures or counsds; 

* DeTkoo, Tol. xii. p.439, andp. 601. Davila, p. 1404,(403. 

Ibid. p,443-~45o. Davila, p> 1393,1394* Mcnn/, vol. z. 

f.6f. 

per- 
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persisted to maintain himself /in the command chap. 
of the province, by force of arms. Neither the 
open detestation of the people of every rank, 
towards his person, nor the concealed opposi¬ 
tion which be experienced on the part of the 
crown, could shake his determination. Henry, 
unable to turn his forces towards that quarter 
of the kingdom,'and apprehensive of irritating 
so powerful a subject by any act of severity; 
embraced the hazardous expedient of con¬ 
ferring the government of Provence on the 
Duke of Guise: a resolution to which' be ad- ^ 
bered, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
principal ministers. < They exposed in forcible veraor. 
terms, the imprudence of entrusting so import¬ 
ant a maritime province to the care of a young 
prince, scarcely emancipated from his engage¬ 
ments with ** the League;** who had been 
nearly raised by Spain to the French throne; 
and who, in virtue of his descent from the an- 
tient Counts of Provence, might revive his 
pretensions to its sovereignty. Experience, 
nevertheless, justified the choice made by the 
'King, of the Duke of Guise, for a. post of 
such dangerous eminence." 

The publication of the treaty which bad long isg 6 . 
been negotiating between Henry and the Duke 
of Maye'nne, took place soon after the- com- enne. 
mencement of the ensuing year. Though the 
terms were far leas advant;^eous to the latter. 


” Memoires de Chirernya vol. L p. 355—'337* Chron* Nor. 
TO^iii. p. 5819 583* De Thoui vol.xu, Mezerayt 

roL X. p.46. Dayila^ p* 1407. Hist. d’Epernoni roLiL p. lOii— 
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CHAP, than those which he might have exacted when 
. . master of the capital, supported by a nume* 

(59S. rous army} yet the conditions, which might 
Jwttaxy. esteemed highly honorable, were such as 
have rarely been granted by a sovereign, to a 
rebellious and vanquished subject. The great 
principles of resistance, on which, as head of 
** the League,’* Mayenne had taken up arms 
against the crown, were admitted to have been 
not only justifiable, but in some measure meri* 
torious. He was acquitted, in common with all 
the princes and princesses of the family of Lor- 
rain, from any participation in, or knowledge 
of of, the assassination of Henry the Third. His 
^ * pecuniary incumbrances within the kingdom, 

as well as those contracted for the hire of fo> 
reign troops, were declared to be debts of the 
state} and it was stipulated that their liquida¬ 
tion should be made out of the royal coffers. 
Besides complete indemnity and oblivion for 
every past transaction, the cities of Soissons 
and of Chalons upon the Saone, were left to 
Mayenne during the space of six years, as 
places of security. His eldest son, created a 
peer of France, by the title of Duke of Aiguil« 
ion, was provided with the reversion of the 
government of Burgundy. 

OppodtSm The parliament of Pnris did not however ma- 
nifest the same fitcility in registering, which the 
ftek King had displayed in conceding, so liberal 
and comprehensive an edict. It was thought 
indecorous, if not d^rading ta the nuqesty of 
the throne, to recognize the innocence of the 
Duke, and of his sister the Duchess of Mont. 

pensier. 
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pensier, together with their ignorance of the chap. 
atrocious crime committed by Clement. A de- y- ^ 
gree of indirect impunity seemed to be given 
by the edict, even to r^cide itself i the conse* 
quences of which might prove, if pomible, more 
pernicious than the atrocious act which it con¬ 
signed to oblivion. Henry could neither be in¬ 
sensible to, nor unaffected by these considera¬ 
tions } but, weighty as they were, superior 
reasons compelled him to interpose' bis autho¬ 
rity, and to consummate a negotiation, which 
alone could extingui^ the par^ of ** the 
Licague.” Even after repeated injunctions, the 
pm'liament seems nevertheless, rather to have 
yielded to force, than to have conceded to in¬ 
clination or conviction, in verifying ^e treaty. 

It was carried into effect with the most scrupu¬ 
lous fidelity. The magnanimous placability of Mignaai- 
the King, in his private reception of Mayenne, 5 ^ 
confirmed his triumph, by transforming the 
leader of a rebellious faction, into a loyal and ' 
afiectionate servant. It is rare that history, 
which transmits so many monuments of the 
weakness or the vices of princes, is enabled to 
commemorate such an instance of benignity, 
wisdom, and clemency. In these endowments, 
neither the first nor the second of the Roman 
Csesars, surpassed the founder of the house of 
Bourbon". Louis the Eighteenth, instructed 
by adversity, is treading in the same traces, ex- . 
tending pardon to rebellion, aud covefing with 

® Mezeray» voLx. p.63—66. C iTwriy, vol.l p. 356—360. 

De Thous xiie'p. 6o»— 6oS. Chroa. 1 ^. yoLHi. p.598^604* 

DaviUo p* 1396—S40Z. Jooraal d’Heiuy IV*, voi, i« p. J169 xz;* 

SuUft vol. u p. 3^7, 318. 
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c H A P. a veil the crimes of revolutionary France. The 
^ . great features of the two periods of time, bear 

1596. the strongest resemblance. , 

While Henry was thus employed in pardon¬ 
ing or conciliating his enemies; the courage, 
aided by the good fortune of his adherents in 
another quarter of the kingdom, atchieved an 
enterprize of the highest importance to the pub- 
Slate of Uc safety and repose. Marseilles, which city 
had originally embraced the Catholic League, 
' and which, at a subsequent period was nearly 
reduced to the obedience of Charles Emanuel, 
Duke^ of Savoy; had ultimately been subjugated 
by two of its own ambitious citizens. These 
Demagogues, by name, Casaux and Aix, under 
the denominations of Consul and of Supreme 
Judge, bad not only arrogated, but bad main¬ 
tained themselves in possession of an unlimited 
authority. Supported by an armed force,, and 
protected by the striength of the place, they 
Tyrann7 bade defiance to external attack. Henry had 
Aravin. attempted to induce them to return to 

their allegiance, by every offer which could 
tempt their vanity, or gratify their avarice. 
They preferred entering into a'treaty with Phi¬ 
lip the Second, who having granted them all the 
conditions demanded, already anticipated the 
acquisition of Marseilles. Doria, who command¬ 
ed the Genoese 'gallies in the Spanish service, 
was actually admitted into the harbour; and a 
^hort delay would have secured so invaluable a 
port, to the inveterate enemy of France. 

Enterprize In this critical interval, the intrepidity of a 
efiibert»t..jjj^j,jyg Corsica, named Libertat, to whom the 

Duumvirs 
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Duumvirs had entrusted the principal gate of c H A P. 
the, city; overturned their usurpation^ and frus- . , 

trated the views of the court of Madrid, when 
so near to completion. Having negotiated with 
the new governor of Provence, the, Dul^e of 
Guise, and being encouraged by an assurance of 
ample reward, he undertook and effected the 
emancipation of Marseilles. On the day fixed irtiiFeb. 
for executing his design, the royal troops, 
under cover of the night approached the walls; 
and Libertat, after having shut the gate upon 
Aix, who had gone out to reconnoitre, in¬ 
stantly put to .death his colleague Casaux. Aix, 
though pursued by the forces of Guise, was so 
fortunate as to regain.the city; and in conjunc¬ 
tion with the son of the Duumvir recently kill- 
ed, be attempted to ma^ke himself master of the 
gate where Libertat commanded the guard. 

But, the struggle proved of short duration. 

Weary of the tyranny exercised over them, the I** »»<*«•»• 
inhabitants rose, and declared for the crown. 

The soldiery, led by the Duke of Guise in 
person, were admitted into the place: while 
Doria, surprized and terrified, witiiout making 
any resistance, crouded sail in order to escape 
wUh the gallies under his command. The two 
surviving chiefs of the rebels, after maintaining 
themselves during some days in possession of 
the forts which overlook the. city, capitulated, 
pn receiving, a promise of their liv.es and their 
freedom. So complete a reyolutiqn was ef¬ 
fected with astonishing rapidity, and almost 
without any effusion of blood. If we consider nnpor- 
the political consequences .which must have •?***‘*^. 

j 1 theacqui- 
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c H A F. attended the subiection of Marseilles to PbiIi{H 
^ y* ^ we shall admit, that it was hardly possible to 
>59A pay too highly tiie service rendered to the state 
by libestaL From to impregnable a post, the 
Catholic King might have desolated Provence, 
awed the states of Italy, and carried on the 
whole commerce the Levant. Its central 
position in the midst of the Mediterranean, 
which would in some measure have connected 
the dominions of Philip on the Tuscan coasts 
in Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with the con* 
tinent of Spain, must have rendered him the 
undisputed arbiter of all the south of £u« 
rope. •* 

Epemon The voluntary departure of the Duke of 
quits Pro- Epernon from ftovence, which event speedily 
followed the reduction of Marseilles, restored a 
degree of tranquillity to that part of the king¬ 
dom. Pursued wherever he moved, by the 
enmity of the natives, who employed the most 
insidious or atrocious contrivances, in order to 
take away bis life; opposed in the field by the 
Duke of Guise, at the head of a body of forces; 
and eiqoined by Henry to quit the province, 
on pain of bis severe displeasure; Epemon at 
length indignantly complied with so many 
Warnings. But even when retiring, he made 
eenditions with his sovereign; extorted new 
governments from the crown, in place of the 
post which he evacuated; and maintained hinw 
in his castles on the banks of the Garonne, 


• ItevBa. p.1404—i 4 to. De Thou, vd. xSi. p. 613 — 614 :. 
CSma. Nov. voL ui. p. 5r4'*^59^ MWowiy, toL x. p. S8' _ 73* 

in 
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in a sort of sullen independence upon the court chap. 
and administration.' V* 

During these interesting transactions which ^ 7 ^^ 
took place on the coast of the Mediterranean, Anmi or 
while the King was occupied before La* Fere, 
the blockade of which town threatened to be thariawb. 
protracted to a considerable length; the Car- *** 
dinal Arch-duke Albert of Austria, a younger 
brother of Ernest so lately deceased, arrived at - 
Brussels. He had already occupied in Portugal, ' 
the high office of viceroy; and Philip, who des¬ 
tined for him the hand of his daughter, the In¬ 
fanta Clara Isabella, conferred-on him as a pre¬ 
paratory step to that alliance, the government 
of the Netherlands. Ambitious to prove him¬ 
self deserving of so distinguished a situation, 
and emulous to equal or to surpass the exploits 
of Fiientes his predecessor, Albert lost no time 
in preparing for the campaign. Sensible that it 
might prove dangerous, if not impracticable, to 
attempt the relief of La Fere, in presence of a 
numerous army, superior in cavaJry, and ani¬ 
mated by the presence of the King, he direOt- 
ed his views to another quarter. It Would be 
found equally beneficial to make a powerfiil di¬ 
version, and to invest a frontier city Picardy, 

While the royal forces were incapacitated for 
advancing speedily to its assistance. After ma¬ 
ture deliberation, the advice of Rosne, one of 
the ekiles serving in the Spanish army^ who 
intimately knew the vulnerable part of the 
French monarchy at which to point bis attack; 

s Hi^ d’EpemciD, voLn. p. 107—117, aod p. 177— 14!. Me- 
z. p. 73 — 71 * 
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CHAP, decid^ the Arch>duke in forming the siege of 
y* . Calais. The distance of that city from La 
,J59«. Fere, and the degree <jf security into which the ' 
He deter- supposed Strength of the fortifications had lull- 
besiege . cd the garrison, presented additional motives to 
justify the selection. 

The promptitude, celerity, and vigor which 
the Spanish commanders displayed, were fol¬ 
lowed by corresponding and rapid success. So 
incredible had been the supine negligence of 
the French, that the two forts of Nieulay, and 
of the Risbanc, which guarded the entrance 
9tli ApriL of the harbour, were carried almost without 
resistance. Every effort made by Henry, for 
the preservation of the place, who on the first 
intimation of the danger that menaced Calais, 
had repaired to Boulogne, at the head of a 
body of cavalry} was rendered ineffectual by 
contrary winds, which prevented succours from 
The town entering the port. The town, battered by the 
capkuktw. cannon of the enemy, soon capitulated} though 
Bidossan, the governor, an officer of valor and 
fidelity, but deficient in military skill, con¬ 
tinued to defend the citadel. The intrepidity, 
of the assailants, guided by the superior t^ents 
of Rosne, overcame however all opposition. 
•3d ApriL Having ascended the breach, they stormed the 
audd fort, putting the troops found in it, to the 
•tonned. g^grdScarcely forty years had yet elapsed, 
rince Henry the Second united it to the French 
monarchy. Calais, which after a possession of 

^ Davila, p«i 4 id~l 4 a»* Dc Thou, vol. xii* p. 630—637. 
Sully, voL i* p* 30X, 30a. ChroD. Nov. Tol.iii. p.6xo-^xa. Me- 
zefay, ird. x. p* 75^80* 
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above two centuries, had been lost to England chap. 
by the incapacity of Mary, daughter to Henry . ^ 

the Eighth, and the culpable neglect of her 
ministers, not less than by the fortunate exer¬ 
tions of Francis, Duke of Guise; became trans* 
ferred in turn to Spain, by similar errors or 
inattention oh the part of the government. 

The distracted condition of France, convulsed 
at once by civil and by foreign war, forms 
nevertheless too satisfactory an apolo^ for 
Henry, who ever since his accession,, had 
been reduced to contend unremittingly with 
rebels for the crown itself; and who being en- 
gaged before La Fere, could not personally ex¬ 
tend his vigilance or his protection,'over every 
paft of so extensive a frontier. 

Animated to new efforts by his past success, 
and still conducted in every measure by the ca^^ of 
same skilful counsels which had hitherto guided Ardm. 
him, Albert marching out of Calais, formed 
the siege of Ardres. Neither the advantageous 
position of the place, together with a reinfivce- 
ment of considerable magnitude which had 
been recently thrown into] it; nor the expec¬ 
tation of receiving speedy assistance from the 
King himself, on which reliance might be 
placed; could prolong its defence beyopd a 
very short term. The pusillanimity qf Belin, 
the governor, in defiance of the opposition 
made by his own officers, and the vator ef tho 
troops, surrendered. the place to - Spain,, neiarly 
at the precise time when La Fere capitulated ofLaFm. 
to Henry. The Arch-duke, satisfied with his 

acqui- 
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CHAP. Bcquisition)!, and- not disposed to commit his 
^ conquests to the chance of war, did hot wait 
t59S. the approach of the royal forces. Retiring 
by hasty marches into Fhtnders, in order to re¬ 
fresh his troops, after having provided for the 
safety of Calais and of Ardres, he evacuated 
the French territoryIt might naturally have 
been supposed that a prince so enterprizing a^ 
Henry, would have profited of the enemy’s ab» 
sence, either to retake the two important places 
recently captured ^or at least to form seme ofien- 
sive plan of operation against the Spaniandsl 
Biiiaiitted But, such was the exhausted condition of the 
revenue^ and so empty were the public cofiers, 
as to incapacitate him fisr commencing any un¬ 
dertaking of expence or magnitude. The dis¬ 
eases which manifested themselves in the camp 
before La Fere, had diminished his numbers) 
While the devastation of Picardy caused by the 
Arch-duke’s forces, rendered it impossible to 
procure subsistence for his own troops. In this 
distressful situation, he was reduced, as he had 
been after the siege of Paris, to separate his 
arifty) end stationing the soldiery in garrisons 
along die banks of the river Somme, he susi 
pended all further militaiy operations. ‘ 

The arrival df the Papal legate, Alexander, 
Cardinal of Medicis, whose mission was intenck 
ed for affixing the seal to Henry’s reconcilta^ 
dota with the Holy See, recalled him to the 
My. capittd. That prelate, received with distim 

* De'nk«rt»»wL*iLp.638—64s. 'MtS* Qnwv 

NoTaToLitL P«6x»t6lj« 
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goished honors, was met at his entrance into c H B p» 
Paris, by Henry, the young Pritate rf C <nd6, . ^ 

juresumptive heir' to ^ crown, then scarcely 
e%ht years of age; whom -the King having re^ 
cently caused to be taken from under the care 
of the Hugonots, had educmted in the CaUudic 
faith. By thus depriving his Protestant sub> Pnateet 
jects of so powerful a suj^ort, as they must 
have derived from retaining in their hands the coon, 
first prince of the royal blood, attached to their 
party and reli^on; he consulted equally his 
own tranquillity, as well as tiie repose of 
France: while on the odier hand he gave to 
the court of Rome an unequivocal proof of the 
sincerity of his late conversiom Soon afteiw 
wards, Charlotte de Tremonille, Dowager Prin^ 
cess of Cond^, who, stron^y accused of having 
poisoned her husband, had been long detained 
in confinement at St. John d* Angely; was set 
at liberty by Henry's express command. Ihe 
parliament of Paris taking cognisance of the 
affiiir, after examination, thought proper to de> 
dare her innocent of that atrocious crime. We 
may nevertheless assume that policy, mrare than 
conviction arising firom moral or juridical proof, 
dictated the smitence) when we reflect that in 
the event of the King's decease, the,accused 
Princess would have stood in the near relation 
of mother to his minor snccessor.* 

Alarmed at the rapid advances d* the Spa* Embanf 
niards, who hi die course of two Campaigns, 

]i.6it>6t9. DeTlu>a» vd. xiL p^366^ 

368.; andToLxiiL p# Z430—143»« Mmrqrt 

toLx. pt 43 $ 441 Mid p.S6,87. 
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CHAP. levelled or captured the prjocipal bulwarl^s 
Y. of Picardy, thus opening to tbemselves an easy 
'^^59^ entrance into all the interior provinces of 
France ; Henry applied for assistance, to his 
antieot ally, Elizabeth. Marshal Bouillon, 
placed at the head pf an embassy, was dispatch¬ 
ed for the purpose, to the court of London •, 
but many causes, by contributing to weaken 
the . English Queen’s affection, had diminished 
at the same time her esteem for the King. His 
change oB religion unquestionably operated as 
not the least of tliese motives, however strongly 
V that measure might be dictated and justihed 
, by state necessity. Elizabeth’s revenues, even 
ments toa witb her frugal management, were moreover 
unequal to the vast expenditure required to 
Henry and oppose Philip the Second in Europe, and on 
®^**'**‘^ the contineot of America, or in the West 
Indies. Her whole reign constituted in &ct 
only a state of open war, pr of indirect hostility 
with.him;. the energy of her people supplying 
the defictency or the poverty of the crown. 
She was compelled to watch with unremitting 
vigilance over Ireland, to which exposed and 
ill administered country, Spain directed its 
constant attacks: the Dutch commonwealth, 
reared by her care, still required her superin¬ 
tending protection; and she had, at different 
periods, advanced a vast sum to Henry him* 
self, of which money she vainly demanded res¬ 
titution. Convinced nevertheless of the mag¬ 
nitude and reality of the danger with which she 
was menaced in common with Frdnce, by the 
alarming progress of the Spaniards; and pecu¬ 
liarly 
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liarly sensible to tbe vicinity of such formidable chap. 
neighbours, now become possessed of Calais, . y- . 
in addition to their Flemish dominions; — im- 
pressed by these considerations, she at length 
consented to sign, a new treaty with the King. 

The stipulations^ which were offensive, bound 
the contracting parties to make the strongest 
efforts against their mutual enemies ; a place 2i«t Oct. 
being specifically reserved for the accession of 
the States General of Holland, who at the dis> 
tance of some months afterwards, entered into 
the alliance. * 

The Cardinal Arch-duke, after the termina¬ 
tion of his military exploits in France, did not 
by any means resign himself to inactivity. 

Turning his arms against the Dutch, who un¬ 
der the conduct of Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
maintained a continual war with the crown of 
Spain in the Netherlands; he invested Hulst, siege of ' 
an important town of Brabant, not far removed 
from Antwerp. The place was defended with juiy. 
far greater skill, as well as perseverance, than 
he had experienced in the attack of Calais; its xSthAug. 
surrender, after a long and spirited resistance, 

-being dearly purchased'by the loss of Kosne, 
who directed the operations, and who fell in Rome, 
the assault. To his eminent talents, propelled 
by an implacable animosity against Henry, 
may in a great degree be ascribed the splendid 
successes which attended Fuentes and Al- 

* De ThoUf vol. xii- p. 647—671* Chron. Nov. vol. iil. p. 62s 
Davila, p. J422 —X424« Mezmy^ voLx. p. Sj, 84. Hist, 
de BouilloDt voL iL p* 102^160* Rapines HiiU of England, vol. vii. 
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CHAP, bert Thro’out his life, and peculiarljr in. the 
■ .y* . manner of its close, Rosne bore a striking affi- 
1J96. nity to the Constable Charles of Bourbon. Both 
equally throwing off their allegiance to their 
native Prince, carried desdation into France; 
and both perished by a similar end. Bourbon 
in the attack of Rome, Rosne at the storm 
of Hulst. Nor did the enmity of the former 
individual entail greater calamities on Francis 
the First, than the antipathy of the latter in> 
Bicted on Henry the Fourth. The weakness 
and lassitude of the French, which incapa> 
citated the King for availing himself of the 
Arch-duke*8 absence, prevented any important 
operation: nor was the autumn otherwise 
distinguished, than by some incursions of Bi- 
iatoArteii. ron, at the head of a body of cavdry, who re> 
peatedly ravaged the provinces of Artois and 
Hainauk, quite to the suburbs of the city of 
Arras. 111660 ruinous depredations, which 
only increased the. calamities of war, without 
materially accelerating its termination, were 
productive of littlp glory or benefit.' 

Henry, unable to raise sullies from an ex* 
hausted and impoverished countiy; incapable 
of compelling by force the Duke of Mercosur 
to lay down his arms in Ifoittany} and dread* 
ing an insurrection of his Hugonot subjects, 
who loudly demanded from his gratitude, if not 
from his policy, an edict of permanent tolera- 

» Chrat. Notch. toLiu. p. 613—618. De Thou, toL xiii. p.41 
— 5 ** 

* DiviU, p.1439* l>eTiiou,ToLxiii>p.5i—54> dmikNoT. 
Tol.iii. p. 6ae—6ii3. 
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tion for their religion } far from enjoying re. 'c H A K 
pose, could not even provide for his personal 
security. Pressed by a powerful and victorious 
enemy on the frontiers, he had recourse to a 9 *toc«. 
popular assembly, in order to find expedients 
for liquidating the public debts, and amelior. at Rouen. 
aUng or augmenting the revenue. But, in. 
structed by the experience of his predecessor 
Henry the Third, he preferred convoking an 
Epitome or representation of the States Gene* 
ral, to the dangerous experiment of calling tp. 
gether the States themselves. A limited nunv 
her of persona, selected flrom the nobility, 
clergy, magistracy, and finance; who, it .was 
naturally supposed, might be easily induced to 
lend assistance to the crown, from whence they 
derived their own lustre or support; were as- 
sembled for the purpose at Rouen. Henry ha. 4th Nov. 
rangued them with a simplicity, frankness, and 
brevity, calculated to make the deepest impres¬ 
sion on their minds. The wants, aggravated by 
the critical situation of the monarchy, were in. 
deed too apparent, to need exaggeration, or. to 
require eloquence. Another successful cam. 
paign, it was obvious, must enable the 
niards to carry their arms into the heart of the 
kingdom; tp aipproach Paris, as Edward the 
Third had done in the fourteenth century; 
and to dictate conditions of peace, such as 
policy or resentment might suggest to the 
court of Madrid. The assembly, penetrated RcmIo. 

with a conviction of these facts, after reclaim- ^ .. 

fnuBco in 

iDg the rights and jMivileges of their respec- k. 
tive orders, adopted various resolutions for 

enabling 
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CHAP, enabling the King to raise temporary supplies, 
by new impositions. He was not long how- 
perceiving, that it was far easier to 
grant taxes, than to render them efficient, in 
the present situation of France. The domain 
of the crown, as well as the revenues,, had 
fallen into a state of such anticipation and 
alienation, as to be utterly irretrievable, ex* 
cept by a system of rigorous and radical re* 
form; nor could he venture to undertake so 
arduous a work, in {he midst of a foreign war. 
Bdng convinced therefore that he should 
derive little benefit from the deliberations, or 
service from the prolongation of the assembly ; 
he shortly afterwards permitted the members to 
. operate, and return to their respective pro* 
vinces.* 

Scarcely had he revisited the capital, and 
made preparations for opening the campaign 
with effect, when an event equally alarming 
and unexpected, reducing the kingdom to ex¬ 
tremities, seemed to menace him with misfor¬ 
tunes greater than those, which he had suffered 
Poitocar* from tj,e faction of “ the League.” Portocar- 
rero, the Spanish governor of Dourlens, an 
Amiem. officer of equal capacity and decision, conceived 
the design of surprizing Amiens; the protec* 
tion of which city had been entrusted. to the 
citizens, by Henry’s facility, rather than by his 
negligence. Availing himself of their careless 
security, Portocarrero approached Amiens with 


• Sully> yoL i. p.334—341* Chron. Nov. vol* iii p. 6a8» 6 %^.. 
De Thous voL xiii. p. 18—25. Mezeray^ vol. x. p. 87-—89* Da« 
vila^ p. 144X9 Z44)« Memoires de Chivemyp voL L. p» 387—390. ^ 
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a considerable force, during the night; while a CHAR, 
few soldiers of approved valor, disguised as . ^ 

peasants or waggoners, entered the place. By 1597. 
an ingenious contrivance, some of them amused 
the guard; till the others, drawing their con.> 
cealed weapons, made themselves masters of one 
of the gates, and instantly admitted their com*' 
panions. With such admirable skill were the ' 
measures taken, and such was the promptitude, 
silence, and intrepidity, exerted in executing 
them, that the capital of 'Picardy, in open day, 

.was seized on by the Spaniards. Fifteen thou* xithMar. 
sand inhabitants capable of bearing arms, after 
a slight and ' ineffectual resistance, were dis* 
armed by about three thousand of the enemy. 

Scarcely any effusion of blood accompanied an 
enterprize, at once so bold, and so important in 
its nature. Portocarrero, whose genius had 
planned it, lost not an instont in endeavouring 
to render the possession secure; and the go* 
vernor having fled bn the first intimation of the 
danger, no effort was made by the French, for 
recovering the city. 

The consternation which' the intelligence oc- Coutanup 
casioned in the court, as far as we can judge 
from contemporary authority, was not exceeded itacaptuich' 
by the alarm consequent on the battle of Pavia, 
when Francis the First was made prisoner; nor 
by the defeat of St. Quentin under Henry the 
Sedond, where the Constable Montmorency, 

* Davila, p. X443*— 1446. Da Tbou, vd. ziiL p. 103—108. 

ChnmoNoTo" pa667-*669a D’Aub. Hist. Uniy. yofout* 

p. aS6—388* Mmoiref de Chiversyp yd. u p. 39x<—396. 
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(! H A P. and the flower of the French nobility, fell int9 
^ y* J the hands of the Spaniards ^ Paris, the inetro« 
polis of the kingdom, became in some measure, 
after the loss of Amiens, a frontier place, no 
longer secure from insult and attack; the whole 
intermediate country from the banks of the 
Somme, to those of the Seine, being open, as 
Aiarmiiig well as destitute of garrisons, or of fortresses. It 
is in fact difficult to conceive, if Spain had re¬ 
mained in possession of its recent acquisition, 
-that Paris could have continued to constitute 
the capital of France j and it must have become 
reqpisite to remove the seat of government from 
the Seine, to the Ix)ire. The terror natural 
in such a situation, was augmented by the 
Popular general dissatisfaction. Those persons who 
***“““** desired to depreciate the King in the es¬ 
timation of hia subjects, comparing him to 
Mark Antony, attributed the calamity to his 
immoderate love of pleasure, and to the in¬ 
fluence of his mistress Gabrielle, who enervated 
bis courage, or detained him in dissipation. 
Even such as judged more ftivourably of Henry, 
yet seemed ready to admit that he was only 
victorious over his own people; and that, form- 
. ed by nature for civil war, his talents sunk 

when opposed to foreign enemies: a censure 
which however severe, was not wholly destitute 
of foundation*. His own constancy appears 
^o have been rudely shaken by so unexpected a 
reverse, to which be found it difficult to apply 
any prompt or efficacious remeify. The 

YOlsi* P«349« ^ Davila, p. I4 o6> Z447* 

manage* 
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Unanagement and peculation of the revemie, c H A p. 
which incapacitated him for vigorous or con- . y* 
tinned exertion; rendered it impossible to main- 1597. 
tain forces adequate to forming the siege of 
Amiens, without previously providing for their the King, 
payment. It could' not be doubted that 
Philip the Second, and Bte Arch-duke Albert, 
would make the greatest efforts, hdwever ruin- ' 
ous they might prove to the affiirs of the Ne¬ 
therlands, in order to preserve a conquest 
which gave them entrance into the centre of 
France. Portocarrero might be expected to ' 

bury himself in the tuihs of the city which he 
'had acquired with such consummate ability, or 
to hold out against the assailants, till he should 
be .relieved from Flanders. Despondency ag¬ 
gravated the weight of the calamity; and the 
factions of the metropolis, suppressed, but not^ 
extinct, manifested 'themselves at a moment of 
general dejection.® * > 

Hehrjr, under circumstances so fitted to ap¬ 
pal the greatest fbrtitude, evinced, after re¬ 
covering from the first shock, that adversity. 
could not incapacitate, though it might agitate 
and disconcert him. All his measures, replete Meumc* 
with wisdom, and adapted to the exigency, embraced 
Were carried into effect with vigor. Piron, de- 
tached at the head of those troops which Could 
be immediately assembled, with orders to harrass 
the garrison, to impede the entrance of pfovi- . 
sions into the place, and to straiten Portocarrero 
on the side of Flanders, executed his commis^ 



* ^exer»7, vol. x. p. 9a, 93. 
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c HAP. sion with success. The superintendence of the 
^ , finances was entrusted solely and exclusively to 

1597. Rosny, known in history by the title of Duke 
of Sullya minister who in application, integ< 
rity, ai^ frugdity, proved, himself not inferior 
to any statesman, of whatever age or nation. 
The parliament of Paris gave the most disinte¬ 
rested and efficient support to the exertions of 
the government; end the Duke of Mayenne 
himself, anxious to erase every impression of his 
past political life, conducted to the King’s assis- 
June. tance a number of his adherents. Pecuniary re¬ 
sources were found in the loyalty or affection 
of the people; and Henry quitting Paris, re¬ 
paired to the camp, where his presence, While 
it diffused satisfaction, accelerated all the mili- 
taiy operations.' 

Cnnditim During the interval of more than six months 
which elapsed between the surprize of Amiens, 
and the period of its recapture; the interior of 
the French monarchy was agitated by various 
Actions, which not only disturbed its repose, 
but seemed to menace its very existence. The 
struggle between the two crowns of France and 
Spain, after near twelve years of open war, or of 
indirect hostilities, seemed to be. reduced to a 
crisis: and such was the precarious nature o£ 
Henry’s title, as well as the fermentation exist¬ 
ing thro’out his dominions, that any further suc¬ 
cess on the part his foreign enemies, might 

/ De Thouy voL xilL p. 108—xii. DayiLi> p. X44;—•1448. 
Sully^ Y0I.L p* 35 »> 353 * Mezwray, yoL X. D'Aub. 

Hist. Unin Tol. Uif p. 388—390. 
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have produced a general defection or revolu. chap. 
tion. • In Brittany, the Duke of Mercoeur, at- . . 

tentive to the fevent of the siege, renewed his 15^. 
connexions with the court of Madrid, and re¬ 
fused to lay down his arms All the ability and 
vigilance of Desdiguieres, could scarcely repel 
the inroads of Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
or prevent his entrance into the province of 
Dauphin^*. Ferdinand, great Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, availing himself of the opportunity afford¬ 
ed him by the calamities of -France, seized on 
two small islands situate near die entrance of the 
port of Marseilles, which he garrisoned with 
troops^. The Hugonots, irritated against the Foragn, 
King, whom they regarded as an apostate; and 
dissatisfied at his delay in granting them an 
edict of toleration; not only refused to aid him, 
but manifested a disposition to have recourse to 
die most violent expedients Even in Paris, - 
die partizans of Spain, who held nocturnal as¬ 
semblies, meditated open insurrection'. Many 
of the nobility, and some of the princes of the 
blood, despairing of the final extrication of the 
state, or regarding the misfortunes of their 
country, as exceeding Henry’s ability to re¬ 
medy; did not hesitate to meet, and to agitate 
in those secret conferences, propositions of the 
most treasonable nature. 

8 De ThoUf toL xiiL p. za8»Z36. Cliron. Nov« voL iii. p* 6 ji 
—673. 

Chroii.^Nov. ToLiiL p. 673—678* , ' 

* Mezerays voL x. p, 98, 99. 

^ Ibid, p.99—loz. * Ibid. p. 96* 
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C RAF. While syroptoms of such universal efferves^ 
^ V ^ cence and discontent appeared throughout the 
isgj.' kingdom, the attention of Europe was fixed on 
Siege of ([jg .transactions before Amiens, where the 
whole science of war, as Icnowa and practised 
at the conclusion of the sixteenth century, was 
displayed by the two powers. The activity and 
courage of Portocarrero repeatedly repelling 
the assailants, long frustrated or retarded their 
operations. But, as the garrison, diminished 
by fatigue, sickness, and the sword, became, 
unequal .to contending with an enemy, whose 
numbers were perpetually recruited i an indis- 
p^sable necessity existed on the part of the 
Spanish government, either to march to its 
rdief, or to expect its ultimate surrender. 
Portocarrero implored the Arch-duke not to 
suffer so important a city to be lost, without 
making an effort for its preservation; and that 
prince, howmrer feebly supported by Philip the 
Second on this great occasion, wanted no e&> 
hortations to excite him to .the performance of 
his duty. Though labouring under many im> 
pediments, and at the hazard of abandoning the 
Netherlands to the incursions of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, who only waited for the sigw 
nal of bis departure, in order to invade the pro¬ 
vinces along the Yssel; Albert.having assemUed 
a considerable army, advanced towards the bor- 
ders of I^icardy. He found himself neverthe- 
Portocar- from a variety of causes, unable to appear. 
««»• in sight of th^ besieged, brfore the death of 
Portocarrero had taken place. A musquet ball 
' which entered his left side, while exposed to a 
; severe 
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severe fire, terminating his life, deprived c H A E. 
Spain of so illustrious a subject. The com- ^ y* , 
mand was immediately conferred by unanimous 
consent, on the Marquis of Montenegro, who 3^ 
approvejd himself worthy of the distinction." 

Albert, long and impatiently expected, at Albert 
length drew near to the northern bank of the . 

Somme: but such appears to have been the ofAmieiu. 
culpable negligence, or the inconceivable se¬ 
curity of the French, aggravated by the want 
of all precaution on the part of the King 
himself, that no adequate preparations had 
been made to oppose, or to repel the Spaniards. Sett. 
Universal alarm and confusion ensued on their 
approach, which were augmented' by Henry’s 
absence; who, unapprehensive of any danger, 
had gone out to take the diversion of the 
chace. All the. efibrts of Biron and the' 
other commanders, could neither dissipate the 
panic, nor restore the confidence of the troops. 

Already the enemy, in the anticipation of vic¬ 
tory; appeared ready to commence their at¬ 
tack ; when the Arch-dukOj personally un¬ 
skilled in the conduct of military operations, 
tfaongh'bimseli' of unquestionable courage, and 
ill advised by'those persons who surrounded' 
him, issued orders to haltthe troops. THe short the 
delay of three hours, at so critical a juncture, oecasim«£ 
decided the fate of Amiens, and probably the 
destiny of France. When the irretrievable error 
committed by die Spaniards, became apparent, 

" De Thou» Tol. xiiL p. XX3— zx8« Davila» p* Z44S*-»X46j* 

D’Aub. Hist* Unir* toL iiL p. 390. 
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CHAP, the momeiit of action was lost: nor could it be 
^ y* . esteemed among the least singular events of the 
T597. day, that the Duke of Mayenne, who had so 
nearly overturned the monarchy only a few years 
before; conduced eminently to its preservation 
in this hour of crisis, by causing cannon to be 
placed upon the most accessible quarter of the 
R*(mt$. royal camp. Repelled in every subsequent at*. 
tempt which he made either to force the lines, 

' or to throw reinforcements into the city; har- 
rassed by the cavalry of the King, and incapable 
from want of provisions, of protracting, his stay 
in a country completely ravaged; the Arch¬ 
duke began his retreat towards Flanders. If 
the enterprize had been entrusted to a general 
* of greater capacity than Albert; if the Duke 
of Parma had survived, or even if Rosne had 
not perished in the preceding campaign; we 
may pronounce that according to all appear- 
. . ances, the siege of Amiens would have been 
raised in consequence of the approach of the 
Spaniards. It is difficult to conjecture, and 
impossible to ascertain, the probable results of 
such a disaster to France, under the existing 
circumstances of the monarchy: these specula¬ 
tions do not belong to history, whose pro¬ 
vince is to record events; but we are justified 
in supposing, that they must have proved of the 
most calamitous nature. ” 

* DarUaf P.X463—Z469« ChreiuNov. voLlii* p* 679—>615* De 
Thou» voU xiiL p. 1x8— 1%4, D^Aub. Hut* Unir. y 6 L iii* p* 390^ 
393. Mcmoiftt de ChiTeroyy yoI. i. p. 396—^404* 
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Albert, tho’ he proved unable to effect the chap. 
principal object of his expedition, by relieving , y* ^ 
Amiens, nevertheless retreated into the Nether-. ,^5,. 
lands without sustaining any loss. Henry, at the 
head of all his cavalry, hanging upon the rear, 
continually attempted to charge, or to disorder 
them: but, such was the admirable discipline, and 
superior military skill of the Spanish infantry,' as 
to render ineffectual every effort of the King. He 
returned therefore, to the camp before Amiens, sept. 
which city, hopeless of succour, capitulated on 
honorable terms. Elated with his success, he 
entered the province of Artois, advanced to 
the vicinity of Arras, and endeavoured, to pro¬ 
voke the Arch-duke to hazard an action. So 
exhausted nevertheless were the French forces, 
and so unequal to attempting any enterprize of 
difficulty, that Henry was compelled soon af- Oetober. 
terwards to relinquish the siege of Dourlens, 
which he h%d imprudently and precipitately 
commenced. Satisfied therefore, with having iftny re¬ 
obliged the Spaniards to retire j master of SIS.** 
Amiens, the prize for which he contended; 
and unable to keep the field with an army di¬ 
minished by diseases; he returned to Paris, 
where his arrival was celebrated with acclama¬ 
tions. ** 

The ill success of Albert, and his consequent Novonber. 
retreat into the Netherlands, by disconcerting 
the vast projects which the court of Madrid 


«» De Tliwi, voL xiu. p. i»;—1*8. Davih, P.X469—1472. Mb- 
«eray, toI. x. p. 108—no. Chton. Noy. yoLiii. p. 68^—688. 
SiUjt yoL u p. 368. 
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C H A P. had fo;'med, not without apparent foundation, 
y* , on the permanent possession of Amiens, dis- 
posed the two crowns to peace. Henry, who, 
during the greater part of his life, had been 
compelled to combat danger and adversity in 
every shape, anxiously, desired to taste repose. 
He dreaded the instability' of fortune, and he 
had acquired the highest reputation, by his 
triumph over Spain and “ the League.” The 
factions of France,-inveterate and powerful, re- 
. quired time as well as address, to effect-their ex* 
and of tinction. His revenues, which were dissipated 
si^d *** V mismanagement, and wholly unequal to pro¬ 
secuting the war with vigor, could only be re- 
ffitablished by tranquillity. Nor had Philip less 
cogent, tho* less apparent motives, to desire the 
termination of the war. Approaching fast to the 
dose of life, he was sinking under bodily infir- 
nrities or diseases, which impaired the energy 
of his counsels. His only son, Philip, heir to 
the vast dominions of the Spanish monarchy, 
young and inexperienced, manifested a very 
to detire feeble capacity. The hostilities in which he was 
involved with England and Holland, occupied* 
his arms on both elements: during the short- 
expedition of the Arch-duke for the relief of 
Amiens, Maurice, Prince of Orange, had com-- 
pietely expell^ the remaining garrisons of Hii- 
lip, from every part of the northerit provinces 
of Groningen, ^iesland, and Overyssel. 

In addition to these reasons, he had already 
determined'on giving his daughter Clara Isa.- 
bella’s band to Albert; endowing her- at thei 

11 same 
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same time with , the Low Countries, as a fief to c H A P: 
be held of the crown of Spain. .'His finances, ^ y* ^ 
scarcely less exhausted than those of Henry, 
had recently reduced him to the humiliating 
necessity of violating his faith to the creditors 
of the state, by withholding payment of his 
debts, as he had already done at an earlier pe> 
riod of his reign. Under circumstances so im* X598. 
perious, he lent a ready ear to the first proposi¬ 
tions of a pacific nature, which were made to 
him through the medium of the court of Rome. 

Clement the Eighth, desirous to unite the Mediation 
Christian powers against the Turks, who, feebly comt'bf 
opposed by Rodolph the Second in' Hungary, R«««* 
made the most ^alarming progress towards ^the 
Austrian frontiers, under Amurath the Third; 
exerted all the influence of the pontifical; aiK 
thority, to terminate the inveterate quarrel 
between France and Spain. Commissioners, 
named by each crown, acting under the me¬ 
diation of the Papal legate, assembled there¬ 
fore at Vervins, a small town on the frontiers 
of Picardy. Notwithstanding the numerous romarf. 
and intricate points requisite to be adjusted on ^^0°^ 
both sides, previous to a final accommodation; 
yet, such was the mutual disposition felt to 
vanquish them, that the negotiation advancing 
rafudly, promised a favorable issue. * 

Among all the principal adherents of /* the Condactof 
League,” the Duke of Mercoeur alone still pw- 
sisted in his rebellion, though every decent or ocenr. * 

^ De Thou# ynL ziiL p. 1959196. Davllat p»X4759 X474o Mmck 
njt Tol* X* p* xi 3 ^xx 5 . p* 375# 
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CHAP, ostensible pretext for continuing in arms 
. y* . against his sovereign, had been removed by 
Henry's abjuration and absolution. His hopes 
of retaining the duchy of Brittany, which he 
had tyrannized during a number of years; and 
the prospect of dissevering that &ne province 
from the monarchy of France, as it existed pre¬ 
vious to the marriage of Anne of Bretagne with 
Charles the Eighth-these motives induced him 
to refuse every offer of accommodation. Even 
after the re-capture of Amiens^ though he had 
consented to renew the truce with the royalists, 
February, he betrayed no disposition towards peace. The 
King, who was therefore exhorted to repair in 
person, at the head of his forces, to that quarter 
of the kingdom, executed the resolution with¬ 
out delay. At his approach, the frontier gar¬ 
risons which held for Mercoeur in Anjou and 
Poitou, on whose resistance he had relied for 
covering Brittany from attack, instantly sub- 
Hetub- mitting, returned to their duty. So unexpect- 
miM to ed a defection left him exposed to immediate 
the King. . jjQp |je any alternative, except 

to implore pardon for his rebellion; or to sus¬ 
tain a siege in the city of Nantes, whose inha¬ 
bitants, he dreaded, might seize, and deliver 
him up to his offended prince. Thus situated, 
Mercoeur wisely preferred the former expe¬ 
dient. His only daughter, heiress to the vast 
possessions of the family of Pentbie^Ye, and 
allied to the antient Dukes of Brittany, in right 
of her mother, was made the sacrifice to pro¬ 
pitiate Henry. 

Gabrielle 
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Gabrielle d’Etrees, always attentiye to the in* c h A P. 
terests of her children, became the mediatress . y* , 
of a rreconciliation ; in consequence of which, 
her eldest son, Cxsar, espoused the young prin* 
cess. He w'as invested at the same time, by 
the King his father, with the duchy and patri¬ 
monial estates of Vendome, which being thus 
dissevered from the crown, were conferred on 
Gabrielle’s issue. The espousals took place with si April: 
equal solemnity and magnificence, in presence 
of the court, though the youth of the two par- 
ties prevented the immediate consummation of 
the nuptials } Henry granting in favor of so Treaty be- 
rich an alliance for his natural son, the most 
honourable terms to Mercoeur. His rebellion 
was not only pardoned, but justified, as having 
originated in patriotic motives; and like the 
Duke of Mayenne, he received from the royal 
coffers a considerable sum, for the liquidation 
of his private debts. The government of Brit¬ 
tany was conferred on the young Duke of Ven¬ 
dome. We cannot deny, however much we 
may regret, that in the whole course, of this 
transaction, Henry appears, not as the^sove- 
reign of France, attentive to its interests, and 
regardful of his public duties; but as the lover 
of Gabrielle, sacrificing every consideration of 
a public nature to the gratification of his mis¬ 
tress, and the aggrandizement of his illegiti¬ 
mate offspring.! 

DeThou, vol. xiii. p. 196—»o6. Sull/p voLi* p-,375—377* 

Chnm. Nov. vol. iii. p. 710—71*. Mnmjt vol. x* p. xxS«-z*3* 

Mena, dc Ouvenijr, Yol. ii. p. 9 ^x*. 
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CHAP. A still more delicate and important a&ir, 

. wKich demanded his attention, called for some 
1^98. immediate, or decisive resolution. The Hu- 
rfST**** dissatisfied at the continual procrastina* 

jjugoDou. ^ fhe edict of toleration promised them, 
seemed to be disposed to take up- arms against 
the crown. Policy, as much as* justice and 
gratitude di^manded, that the companions of 
Henry's adverse fortune, who had derodn* 
strated their loyalty even to his predecessor, 
and who had so eminently conduced to place 
himself upon the throne; should nc^t remain the 
only description of his subjects, excluded from 
general pardon and protection. Moved by 
these considerations, as well as apprehensive of 
the resentment of so powerful and numerous 
a body, who if they should have recourse to fo¬ 
reign interposition, might even impede the con¬ 
clusion of a peace with Spain ; the King, after 
xjth April mature reflexion, granted them an edict, which 
has always been denominated, from the city in 
which it was framed, the “ Edict of Nantes.” 
That of Poitiers, promulgated by Henry the 
Third in 1577, constituted its basis. If we 
candidly appreciate the articles of it, we must 
be compelled to allow, that no more extended 
toleration could with reason have been de¬ 
manded on one side; nor with any regard to 
the public welfare and safety, have been con¬ 
fides ceded on the other part. The exercise of the 
reformed religion under some limitations and 
teiunu. restrictions, was permitted in every part 
, France. Every honour, dignity, and employ¬ 
ment,, 
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metit, civil, military, as well as Judicial, being c U i. P. 
thrown open, was rendered common to Catbo* ^ 
lies and Hugonots. Various cities and places, 1599. 
situate in different provinces of the kingdom, 
the garrisons of which were paid by the crown, 
remained as securities to the Protestants, during 
the term of eight years. Under the shelter of 
so wise, liberal, and salutary a law, they con* . 
tinned for the greater part of a century, to 
enjoy repose and protection. Yet, so little Oppodtwo 
were the principles of toleration understood, or 
practised in that age; and such was the repug* 
nance of the zealous Catholics, against admit* 
ting the professors of the reformed religion to 
any participation of civil rights $ that Henry 
did not venture to publish it, till after the de* 
parture of the Papal Legate from France. Even 
when in the ensuing year, the edict was brought' 
before the parliament of Paris, in order to re* 
ceive their sanction and verification, the 
strongest opposition to it arose among the 
members of that body. It required the per* 
sonal interference of the King, together with 
the force of his joint entreaties and menaces, to 
vanquish their resistance.' 

. While the King was thus beneficially occu* impedi- 
pied in restoring order to the province of 
Brittany, in extinguishing the remains of ** the mm of 
League,” and in diffusing tranquillity over the 


* lyAub. Hut. Univ. toI. iii. p. 533—535. Hi*t. de France. 
j^'Matthieus a Paritf X6149 vol. i. liv. iL p. 197—a6x. De Tboii^ 
toL xiti. p» ao8» aad p. 375—386. vol. x* 124 . 

Hist, de ^uilloDy vol. ii. p. 198, f99. dlltiirf IV.9 voUa< 

% q ^9 ao;. 
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CHAP, interior portion of his dominions, by quieting 
^ , the alarm of his Hugonot subjects; the minis- 

1598. ters of the two crowns at Vervins, proceeded 
rapidly in the great work of peace. The prin¬ 
cipal impediment to its conclusion, arose even 
less from the discordant pretensions of Henry 
and Philip, than from the inflexible perti¬ 
nacity of Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy.' 
That prince, whose natural ambition was in-' 
flamed and heightened by the recent success of 
his arms over Lesdiguieres, from whom he had 
reconquered the province of Maurienne, and: 
made other acquisitions; peremptorily refused 
Saiuzzo. to relinquish the Marquisate of Saltizzo, seized 
by him in violation of subsisting treaties, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Henry the Third. If the em¬ 
bassadors of the Catholic King had steadily 
supported him, the negotiations appeared to 
be on the point of total suspension: -but their 
cold or equivocal efforts in his favour, com- 
Tmty peUed him to relax in his demand. It was at 
length agreed, in order not to retard the pacifi¬ 
cation between the potentates principally inte¬ 
rested, that .the affair of Saiuzzo should be 
referred to’the arbitration of the Pope, who was 
bound, to decide on it within the space of a 
year. Charles Emanuel restored to Frauce the 
little town of Berre in Provence, which consti¬ 
tuted his sole remaining acquisition beyond the 
Alps. ‘ 

> Mezeny, vol. x. p. 116—lit. D«TIuw,TaL xuL p. aio> an. 
Matthieu, v<^ L lir. L p. ^9^1. 
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The warm opposition made by the Queen of c.H A p. 
England, as well as by the States General of . . 

Holland, delayed the publication, but could not 159a. 
finally prevent the accomplishment of peace. q***T*. 
Elizabeth remonstrated, reproached, and made of 
by the mouth of her ministers, the greatest of- 
fers of assistance, military no less than naval, in 
order to enforce tlie prosecution of hostilities. 

But Henry, secure of obtaining from Philip by 
negotiation, all the objects that he could hope 
to regain, by force, if he continued to act in 
conjunction with liis allies; pleaded not with¬ 
out reason, in extenuation for breach of his en¬ 
gagements, the exhausted condition of France. 

He even offered to include her, as well as the 
States of Holland, by name, in the treaty; but 
his proposition was rejected by both powers, as 
being equally contrary to the independence of 
the Dutch, and to the interests of the English". 

The King having therefore fulfilled at least Conclmua 
the demonstrations of friendship towards his ®^P*®** 
confederates, no longer hesitated to sign a 
peace, which secured to him more and greater 
acquisitions, than he could have expected from 
the most prosperous campaign. Except the 
County of Charolois, w’hich formed a small de- 
pendancy of Burgundy, he had not conquered, 
nor did he possess,, any portion of the Spanish 
monarchy. Philip on his part restored, besides 
several frontier fortresses of Picardy, the two 
important towns and harbours, of Calais, and 
of Blavet in Brittany. 

■* Sdlf, Tol.i. p.3to, 3S1. Mwerty, yotx. . 
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CHAP. If we reflect on the facility which these 
. y- . maritime places, the keys of the monarchy, 
1598. afforded him of landing forces, and of invading 
c®™^***- IVance in her most vulnerable quarters; when 
we recollect that Calais had been held above two 
of Verriw. hundred years by the English kings; lastly, if 
we consider the enormous expenditure of 
treasure which those acquisitions cost him, and 
the diflBculty of their being reconquered by an 
enemy so exhausted as Henry; we shall admit 
that at a more active period'of his reign, the Ca¬ 
tholic King would not have acquiesced in so 
inglorious a treaty. Nor could he be insensible 
to- the value of such sacrifices and restitutions. 
The possession of Calais placed in him in the 
position of Edward the Third and of Henry the 
Fifth, who had shaken France to the foundations. 
But he was already sinking under the diseases, 
which shortly afterwards conducted him to the 
grave; and his anxiety to devolve the Spanish 
monarchy on his successor, unembarrassed by a 
foreign War, augmented as he approached the 
close of life. The • Arch-duke Albert on his 
side, not less impatient to accomplish his pro¬ 
jected marriage with the Jnfabta, and appre¬ 
hensive le^ any unforeseen impediment to its 
completion might arise, accelerated the pro¬ 
gress of the negotiation. Cambray alone, of all 
the captures made from the French, was re¬ 
tained by Spain, as having been reconquered 
from an usurper, and not taken from its 
itobenefi- rightful prince. If the peace of Cateau, made 
toF^«. by Philip near forty yewrs preceding, with 

. Henry 
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Henry the Second, was justly considered to be chap. 
in many respects injurious and dishonourable . y* . 
to France; the treaty of Vervins seemed 1598. 
equally advantageous and beneficial to the 
French crown. While it covered Henry with 
personal glory, as the restorer of the monar* 
chy, it proportionately humbled the house of 
Austria, which had so long diffused terror over 
Europe. Its publication was every where ac¬ 
companied with testimonies of joy, as the signal 
and commencement of a new period of national ■ 
felicity*. Biron, raised by the King, to the »6thjune. 
rank of a Duke and peer, in consideration of 
his services to the crown, was dispatched to Bnineit. 
Brussels, in order to swear on the part of his 
master, to the faithful observance of the arti¬ 
cles. He was received with honors and dis¬ 
tinctions above the condition of a subject, 
flattered by extravagant encomiums on his 
valor, and treated as the preserver of France. 

The insidious poison of such praises, operating . 
on a miqd already distempered by ambition, ar¬ 
rogant, and deeming every recompence below 
its merits; became eventually productive of . 
most fatal consequences. It shook his fidelity 
and allegiance, excited convulsions in the state, 
and finally conducted Biron himself to a pre¬ 
mature and ignominous death. * 

• ^ DeThousTol.xiii. p 409—»I3. Matthieuy toI. i. Kv. i. p,4f 
—66. M«2erays vol- x. p. ia8—X3o. Journal d’Henry W. voL if 
p. 187—-19a. Mem. de Chivemy^ vol. ii. p. 13—Cayet. 

Chron. Septennaire, a Paris^ 1605, p. 8—ii. 

y Mem^de Chirmys yoI. Ii. p.aa—35. Mattliieu* 
p. 75—83• De Thous Yol- xiti. p, ax8* Journal d’H^nry IV., yoL L. 
p.193*, X93. Mezeray; Ypl* X. p«X56,'X57. Sully, yoLi. pu 39I1 39 >« 
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State of Fraiue, at the conclusion of the peace of Vervins. 
— First measures of Henry.—Death of Philip the 
Second. — Ambitious projects of Gabrielle d^Etries. — 
Her death.—Fermentation and discontents in the king¬ 
dom. — Divorce of the King. — Amours of Henry. — 
Visit of the Duke of Savoy. — In^ectual negotiation 
ef that Prince.—His return. — Domestic transactions. 
— War loith Savoy.—Rt^d progress of the French 
arms. — Inactivity of the Duke <f Savoy.—Conferences 
for peace. — Marriage of Henry, •with Mary of Me- 
dicis. — Conclusion tf the treaty vuth Savoy. — Rflec- 
tions on it. — Birth of the Dauphin. — Internal 
regulations. — AUiance reneaxd vnth the Sontzers. — 
Commotions in Poitou. — Conspiracy <f Biron, revealed 
by La Fin. — Arrest of Biron. — His trial and exe¬ 
cution. — Bflections on that event. 

CP. l^Y the treaty of Vervins, Henry the Fourth 
beheld himself at length the undisputed 
159** possessor of the crown of France. After 
having vanquished the most powerful faction 
cfBeary. which ever arose in any state, and which had 
nearly accomplished the destruction of the 
monarchy; his valor, constancy, and fortune, 
bad finally surmounted all the efforts of foreign 
enemies. Philip the Second, his inveterate and 
implacable rival, had not only recognized his 
title, but had restored all the conquests made 
during the period of anarchy and commotion> 
which followed the death of the late Kin^ 
'Henry the Tliird. France, which for the space 
of near forty years, ever since the accession of 

PVancis 
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Francis the Second, had been desolated by its c H A P. 
own citizens; once more resumed its antient . Yji ^ 
situation and weight in the system of Eu- 
rope: .nor, if we except the little Marquisate 
of Saluzzo, situated beyond the limits of the 
monarchy, among the mountains of the Alps, 
had a single fortress or town been dismembered 
from the kingdom. But, a more toilsome 
and laborious, though a less brilliant task, re¬ 
mained to be accomplished; the restoration of 
general order and morals, the revival of indus^ 
try, the alleviation of the public misery, tc^e- 
ther witir the) diffusion of tranquillity, civili¬ 
zation, and obedience to the laws. To Louis 
the Eighteenth, France now looks for similar 
exertions, after the miseries that she has en¬ 
dured under her Corsican master. It required 
talents widely different from those which Henry 
had hitherto exerted, to produce these bene& 
cial changes; and the qualities of a general 
would be found of little avail, without the wis¬ 
dom and policy of a legislator. It is in the 
latter capacity that we are henceforward princi¬ 
pally to contemplate him; a character in which, 
by an uncommon example of felicity, he may 
be said, though not without some reserves, to 
lay the strongest claim to esteem and admiration. 

France, at the restoration of peace, .-had **te of 
suffered almost every calamity by which a state 
could be afflicted, except tlie extinction of its 
existence and independance as a nation. The 
majesty of the crown had been degraded by the 
pusillanimity, and polluted by the vices, of the 
last prince of the family of Valois. His dissi- 
T 3 pation 
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CHAP, pation had anticipated the revenues, alienated 
^ the royal domains, and involved the finances 
ijjg; in almost inextricable *ruin. The sanctity of 
the laws was violated, and the asylum of justice 
itself had been converted into an engine of op- 
.andof pression. Paris, the capital of the kingdom, 
garrisoned by Neapolitans and Walloons, be¬ 
sieged by hostile armies, pressed by famine 
without, and tyrannized by faction within; 
presented only an emaciated and extenuated 
riiadow of its former population, opulence, and 
prosperity. The nobility, accustomed . to all 
the licentious violence of civil war, «acted like 
the despots of a conquered country, and prac¬ 
tised with impunity, every outrage on the in¬ 
ferior orders. Abuses equally subversive of 
piety^as they were contrary to decorum, which 
had crept into the Gallican church, required 
the most vigorous exertion to eradicate among 
Commerce, the ecclesiastics. Commerce languished with¬ 
out encouragement: manufactures declined: 
many of the public roads bad totally disappear- 
•ed under thorns and briars; while the commu¬ 
nication from one province to another, was 
become dangerous and precarious for travel¬ 
lers. Fastnesses and castles, which covered the 
country, served as retreats to numbers of Bra- 
ditti; who, whether they adhered to the royal 
cause, or to the party of ** the League,** 
proved alike the scourges of the people. The 
unfortunate peasant, pursued by rapacious col¬ 
lectors of the revenue, destitute of protection, 
pillaged, insulted, and despised, found him¬ 
self reduced to the last stage of poverty* and 
II scarcely 
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scarcely hoped for any salutary change in his chap. 
condition. * France in 1814, presents the same ^ 

features which characterized it in 1598, and 15$*. 
requires the same remedies for its resuscitation. 

From. such a complication of misfortunes, Meamet 
become inveterate by long prescription, only 
time, wisdom, and the most lenient effort^, 
could extricate a great nation. The first mea* 
sures of the King were judiciously directed 
towards the preservation of public tranquillity, 
safety, and property. In order to protect his 
subjects against the outrages of such indivi¬ 
duals, as being disbanded from the military 
service, by the reduction of the regular forces 
on the accomplishment of peace, might have 
recourse to violence for procuring subsistence; 
he issued an edict, prohibiting under severe 
penalties, the carrying of fire-arms A great 4* Aug. 
diminution of the cavalry and infantry was 
immediately made: but, in order to qualify a . 
step, which, however useful and necessary it 
might be, was at once delicate and dangerous, 
permission was given to subjects of all ranks, 
to serve in Flanders, and in HungaryThe 
clergy having held an assembly of ^eir own 
body, in the metropolis, which convocation 
demanded frpm Henry, the speedy reform of 
the venality, simony^ and prostitution of eccle- 
uastical preferments, that dishonoured the 
church; he replied to them with equal dig¬ 
nity, condescension, and circumspection. His Septembtf. 

* MattlueU) voLi. liv.h p*X5i> is%» 

^ Pe TlMiit foL 3uii* p. »i8» axp* Maeraj^ tqL p. X3a* Matp 
thieuy voL i* lnr« L p. X5a» X53* 

^ MatthieUf yoL L liv, L jn x^Js zj4o 
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CHAP, speech, which is worthy of Titus of Trajan, Or 
^ of Marcus Aurelius, manifested at once his zea- 


1598. 


Remission 

o£ 


Reform 
made in 
the 

finances. 


lous attachment to the Catholic religion, and 
. his consciousness that all expedients of sev^ 
rity or violence, would only aggravate instead 
of alleviating the evil 

A remission of the vast arrears of taxes 
due from the people, but which debt their 
poverty rendered them incapable of paying, 
was granted to their necessity. Commission-. 
ers were sent into the provinces, empowered 
to make enquiry, and to report on the abuses 
or grievances of every kind; and the letters 
or patents of nobility, which during the late 
reign, had formed one of the disgraceful modes 
adopted to fill the royal treasury, underwent 
a rigorous examination*. The finances, which 
under three successive princes, during along 
period of minority, confusion, and civil war, 
had attained to the utmost point of sub¬ 
version and ruinj having assumed a new 
form, were managed with consummate skill. 
Henry’s frugality, a quality in which he bore 
a striking resemblance to Elizabeth, was sus¬ 
tained by the inflexible integrity and parsi¬ 
monious vigilance of the Superintendant, 
Rosny, the Burleigh of France. The king¬ 
dom, liberated from the ravages of foreign 
and domestic hostilities, began already to feel 
the effects of a wise administration j and to 
enter upon that period of its history, which, if 


^ De Thoo, vol. xiii. p. »so, MX. Matthieu, toL i. lir. 16. 
—163. Mezeny, V0I.X. p.X33> X34. 

* Matthieu, i. liv. i. i^xyp—160. 
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we compare it with the times by which it was chap. 
preceded, or with those which foHowed it, 
may perhaps deserve with more justice than 
any other portion of the French annals, the 
epithet of the golden Age.' 

Philip the Second did riot long survive, to 
taste the beneficial effects of that peace, for Philip the 
the attainment of which object he had made 
such important national sacrifices. Extenuated 
by the attacks of a cruel and loathsome disease 
which bafBed every effort to check its progress, 
he surmounted his bodily sufferings by a con¬ 
stancy and s^enity of mind above all eulogium, 
and of which superiority, human nature offers 
few examples. The sanity of his intellect, and 
the perspicuity of his judgment, were neither 
diminished nor obscured by the 'decay of his 
frame, by advanced age, nor by the most acute 
pain. Unlike his father Charles, who abdicated 
the throne, Philip, tenacious of power, conti¬ 
nued down to the last moments of his life, to 
retain and to exercise the supreirie authority. 

Anxious to secure his acquittal at the awful tri¬ 
bunal where he felt that he must speedily ap¬ 
pear, and perhaps impressed with remorse for 
many sanguinary acts of his reign ; he had re¬ 
course to all the superstitious observances or 
practices, inculcated by credulity and terrori 
Desirous to prolong his dominion beyond the Di,po^ 
grave, like Louis the Eleventh, he laid dowri tions of 
the most specific injunctions for the political ***“p**“^ 
cmiduct of his only son; while he secur^ to 

* Moenjr, VoLz. p.159. 
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CHAP, his favorite daughter Clara Isabella, the rich 
inheritance of the Low Countries, dissevered 
in her favor from the mass of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy With him may be said to have sunk 
that enormous and gigantic power, which had 
so long menaced, invaded, and even nearly at 
times subjected Europe. Only the shadow, 
rather than the substance, survived under his 
feeble successors, who found themselves incapa¬ 
ble of propelling into vigorous action, a dis¬ 
jointed, torpid, and exhausted machine. The 
incapacity of Philip the Third, his indolence, 
and inaptitude for affairs of state, augmented 
and rendered incurable, the inherent diseases 
of the monarchy. Spain, under his inefScient 
government, continued essentially, though dur¬ 
ing some years not ostensibly, to decline; as 
Prance from the same sera, rose with similar 
rapidity, in the scale of European powers. 

The stability of tbe crown, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the kingdom, might be said nevertheless 
to repose on a very precarious basis, while 
Henry remained destitute o£ male legitimate 
issue to inherit his dominions. Net only the 
tender age of his presumptive sucoessor, the 
young Prince of Condd, who had not yet passed 
tbe limits of childbood, might raise competi¬ 
tors to the throne; but the ambiguous and tra¬ 
gical circumstaaces that preceded his birth, ren¬ 
dered his title itself sul^ot t 04 |ue 8 tien. Appre. 

« D«iTlioii, ToL;cm. p.Aa5—S38. Mestny,'T»l.x.i>.xi4'-.«3> 

•MallliMHt 'wki. Ihr. i. p. 95—.14S. Memoirn de Oiivemy. yoLii. 

. p.30—4a. SttUy.yoL Lp.408, 4^. CliKiD.jSepten]i. p. 34—31. 
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hensions wer6 justly entertained that in case of c h A P. 
Henry’s decease, the ambition of the Count of ^ ^ 
Soissons, a younger son of Louis, Prince of 15,8. 
Cond^, or the factions latent in the vitals of 
the country, would involve-France in new cala¬ 
mities. " Gabrielle d’Etr^es, recently created 
Duchess of Beaufort, already nourished and ma¬ 
tured the project of attaining the rank of Queen. 

Her extraordinary personal beauty, in which en¬ 
dowment she seems to have equalled Agnes So- 
reille, the mistress of Charles the Seventh f sus¬ 
tained by the amenity of her manners, and the 
charms of her society; had given her an almost 
unbounded ascendant over her lover, to whom 
she had recently borne a second son. The Her dm. 
beneficence of her natural disposition, which 
disposed her to acts of generosity, had procured 
her numerous adherents in the court; nor, if 
the external graces of her deportment, and 
even the qualities of her mind alone were con¬ 
sidered in such a selection, did she appear to 
be wholly unwocthy of the elevation. Henry 
himself betrayed a dispeeitiim to legitimate his 
union with her, and even ventured indirectly to 
sound the Papal Legate on the subject. But, 
that prelate, conscious of the fatal consequences 
to the tranquillity of FnacB, wfaieh must in¬ 
evitably result from the osaaptetinn of such a 
measure, declined all i nteiftf a wc e in its nego¬ 
tiation or accomplishment. Even Margaret of impedi- 
Valois herself, though immured in » £wtrcss 

• dhrorct. 

^ Mattihieup yoL L liy. iL p. jg 
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CHAP, among the mountains of Auvergne, where she 
^ , had long been forgotten *, and tho* not averse 

2598. to the proposition of dissolving her marriage, 
in order that the King might be enabled to 
give heirs to the state ; yet peremptorily re¬ 
fused her consent to a divorce, if Gabrielle was 
destined to occupy her place'. In defiance 
nevertheless of these impediments, she not only 
X599> persisted in her design ; but Sillery, one of the 
most able ministers of. that period, was sent to 
Rome, with injunctions to press a speedy deci- 
sion in her favor. Clement, averse to gratify 
the King at the expence of decorum, and at 
the hazard of entailing endless misfortunes on 
the kingdom, interposed many delays to the 
course of proceeding; though it seems pro¬ 
bable that they would have been easily or 
finally surmounted, if the premature death of 
the Duchess, which took place soon afterwards, 
had not arrested and overturned her inordinate 
projects of ambition. ^ ' 

•9U> ju. ^therine. Princess of Navarre^ the daughter 
rfST** Anthony of Bourbon and Jane d’Albret, 
PrinceM Henry’s only sister, became a sacrifice to state 
Policy, at this time. She-espoused the Duke of 
Bar, eldest son and heir of the Duke of Lorrain; 
the two parties being equally victims to the mea¬ 
sure sadopted by their respective courts. Ca¬ 
therine, who possessed scarcely any attractions 

> Siillf, Tol. i. p. 4sy, 4*S> 

* Aiwnn 4 *iicmy IV.,» Leyde,2663, p.33—56. SaUf, voLi. 
p. jSt—jU, aad p. 404—407. Mawny, yoL x. p. 239, 2401 «ad 
r>l4liaM> Ohany, voLiL p.76 — 79. 
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either intellectual or personal, was distinguish- c h.a P. 
ed by an inflexible attachment to the tenets of . 
the reformed religion. On the other hand, the 1599. 
bigottcd scruples of her husband, a zealous Ca¬ 
tholic ; and the advanced age of the Princess, 
which rendered it improbable that she ever 
could produce issue; conduced to seal their 
mutual infelicity. Scarcely could any prelate be 
persuaded to pronounce over them the nuptial 
benediction, on account of the diversity of their 
religious faith ; tiie interposition of the King’s 
authority becoming requisite, to surmount the 
repugnance manifested by the ecclesiastics on 
the occasion.' 

The dispute existing between Henry and Ditp^ 
the Duke of Savoy, relative to the Mar- 
quisate of Saluzzo, which contested point, by 
an article of the treaty of Vervins, had been 
referred to the arbitration of the Papal See; 
far from advancing to a termination, seemed 
to be involved in augmenting and almost insu¬ 
perable difficulties. Charles Emanuel being in 
])ossession of the territory litigated, not only 
refused to transfer, or to entrust it to any per¬ 
son named by Clement, during the continuance 
of the process; but he attempted to elude a de¬ 
cision, or to corrupt the arbitrator himself. 
Secretly supported by the court of Madrid in 
his resistance, determined never to relinquish 
Saluzzo except by force, and relying on the 


* SoUyi voL i. p. 4x69 4x7. Mezeray» voL x. p. Z40914i* Chi- 
ytroff yd. ii. p. Joamal d’Heory IV.p toL i .p. ao4e 

Chr^ Sept, p* 64* 
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CHAP, reluctance, or the inability of the King to come 

^ ^ to a rupture with him; he perpetually invented 

new subterfuges, in order to evade a surrender 
of his usurpation. Yet, conscious of the infe¬ 
riority of his strength in such a conflict, and 
deprecating hostilities with so powerful a sove- 
vereign; he expressed on every occasion his 
readiness to terminate the affair, thro’ the me¬ 
dium of pacific and amicable negotiation." 

Death of In the midst of these transactions of policy, 
at the moment when her schemes seemed 
apparently to be on the point of completion, 
Gabrielle d’Etrees was carried off by a death no 
less sudden than violent it its progress. Site 
expired in convulsions, which tore her frame in 
pieces even before her dissolution. After the 
most candid and impartial consideration of all 
the symptoms, which preceded and accompa¬ 
nied her extraordinary distemper, it is difScult 
not to suppose that unnatural means of some 
kind were used to hasten, or to produce her 
end. It must nevertheless remain among 
those problematical events common in history, 
relative to the nature of which, no absolute 
certainty can be obtained by the keenest in¬ 
vestigation. The King, who shewed great sen¬ 
sibility for her loss, appeared at first to be in¬ 
consolable ; though his heart, incapable of re¬ 
maining long unoccupied with some object, soon 
transferred his fondness for Gabrielle, to a new 

” DeThou, vd. ziii. p. 367^—373. Matthieu, Tol..i. liv.ii. 
p. 383—307. Meienf, yoL x. p. 163—l<5i 
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mistress. Her transdendaDt personal charms, chap. 
and the attractions of her society, constituted ^ 

her principal merit. She could lay no claim to 1^99. 
national esteem or gratitude, like Agnes So- 
reille, who propelled the languid valor or ener¬ 
gies of her royal lover, and excited him to the 
glorious act of expelling the English from his 
dominions. But neither was Gabrielle guilty 
of engaging in treasonable or criminal intrigues 
with the enemies of France, as the Duchess of 
Estampes, mistress to Francis the First, had. 
done in 1544, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, having penetrated into Champagne, me¬ 
naced Paris. Mark Anthony seems hardly to 
hafe been held in more complete subjection by 
hi^ Egyptian mistress, than Henry displayed 
towards the Duchess of Beaufort, tho* her fide¬ 
lity and constancy were as questionable as the 
virtue of Cleopatra. 

In every point of view, her critical decease Re«»ion» 
must be regarded as a most auspicious event for 
the French monarchy and nation. When we con¬ 
sider the dangers which Henry had surmounted 
in his attainment of the throne, and the perpe¬ 
tual vigilance which it demanded to retain in 
sulgection a people grown familiar with rebellion 
and civil war; we cannot sufficiently wonder at 
his weakne^ in committing to hazard so vast an 
acquisition. When we reflect on the wisdom, 

\4gor of design, and affection for his subjects, 
which characterize and illuminate his general 
administration; we are penetra>ted with con- . 
cern, to behold him sacrificing every public 

con- 
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CHAP, consideration to the gratifications of passion. 
^ ^ , It must indeed be admitted, however' reluc'' 
J599. tantly, that thrd’out his whole life, and not 
less in its feline, than during its meridian, he 
was, on the article of love, if nevertheless a 
translloiy or criminal impulse can merit that 
title, inferior in prudence and conduct to ordi¬ 
nary men. His marriage with Gabrtelle, had 
it been accomplished, must have rendered him 
in some measure contemptible to his own: sub¬ 
jects, and to foreign nations; while it would 
have awakened all the dormant factions, of the 
state, have involved the succession to the crown 
in obscurity, weakened the energy of the go¬ 
vernment, and eventually plunged the country 
into calamities more irremediable, than those 
from which it was 50 recently extricated by his 
valor and policy." 

Internal France, though no longer in a state of fo- 
agiution reign or of internal war, was nevertheles- ca- 
pable from the slighest causes, of being dan- 
gerously agitated; like the ocean alter a 
tempest,- still continuing to heave with every 
gust. A w'retched mechanic, whose daughter 
had been taught to counterfeit the contortions 
of a demoniac, had nearly endangered the 
tranquillity of the metropolis, and the repose of 
the kingdom. Such was the credulity, igno- 


■ Amoori d^Hen. IV*, p. 56—6a Matthieu, voL i. Kv. u. p. 307 
*—309. De Thou, vol. xHi. p. 388, 389. Journal d'Heniy IV^ 
voLi. p.aii, all. Ouvenif, voUii. p. 79—86. Sully, vol. i. 
p.4ai^4«4« Mexeray, vol* x. p« I44»i45* Chron. Sepcenn. 
p. 77» 78* 
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ranee, and disposition of the lower classes Ho chap. 
believe in every absurdity which assumed a su- . 

pernatural appearance, that they crouded to 
behold this impostress, and to listen to her . 
imbecile ravings. It was-in vain that physi> 

. cians of the most eminent skill, and prelates of 
the highest sanctity, declared her to be such: 
the interference of the royal authority, and the 
interposition of the parliament of Paris, became 
necessary to suppress an exhibition, which, it 
was dreaded, might be converted to purposes 
of sedition ®. The holy maid of Kent” had 
acted the same farce among lis, under Henry 
the Eighth. The edict of Nantes, however Effect* of 
wise, enlarged, and beneficent was its principle, 
had not the less excited the murmurs of the 
disafiected, the bigotted, and the intolerant, 
thro’out France. Discontents prevailed among 
the nobility, who, accustomed to the licentious 
disorders of civil war, seemed already weary of 
a peace, which reduced them to comparative in¬ 
significance and dependance on the crown. Bi- 
Ton, incapable of concealing, or of moderating 
his resentment at the supposed ingratitude of 
the King towards liim; exhaled his anger in 
complaints, in menaces, and even in opprobrious 
invectives against his sovereign. His criminal 
designs already inspired alarm, and he seemed to 
emulate the example of the late Duke of Guise, 
assassinated at Blois, under a prince of a diffe¬ 
rent character from Henry the Third'. The seditioa* 

termons* 

® DeThoui voL.xiu* p, 394—407. Matthieu^ vol. i. lir. ii. p. 334 
—34»* Journal d^Henrjr, voL i. p. 409 — 4 ri> and p. ai3a and 
aid. P Mezerayy voL x. p. 15 ?—157. 
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CHAP, pulpits of Paris began to resound witJi insdent 
^ . and violent declamations, calculated to shake 

1599% the allegiance of the weak, the superstitious, 
and the disloyal. All the exertions of the ete^ 
cutive government were demanded, to impose 
Faaaticimk silence on these ecclesiastics Moire than one 
desperate fanatic, who had undertaken to assas¬ 
sinate the King, was seized, convicted, and exe¬ 
cuted for the atrocious design. The horror of 
the discovery received no small augmentation, 
from the circumstance of the Papal Nuntio at 
Brussels, having instigated them to commit so 
ahoihinable a crime, and even selected his agents 
from among the monastic ordersIt was well 
known that the court of Spain secretly fomented 
these seeds of discontent or comnrotion; thus 
endeavouring to undermine the foundatiops of 
that throne, which their m’ms had not been able 
to overturn by violence. 

The Sovereignty of the Netherlands had 
of the meanwhile been transferred, in virtue of the 

last dispositions of Philip the Second, to the 
andita- Infanta, conjointly with' the Arch-duke her 
husband; the young King religiously fuUillihg 
Angiut. his-father’s dying injunctions. After the per¬ 
formance of the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place at Valentia, the Prince and Princess re¬ 
paired to Brussels; where, with the consent of 
the states the Low Countries, they assumed 
the supreme authority. A new power appeared 
to arise in the midst of Europe, which, from 

Journal dUenry p* ax3—*15. 

^ De Thou, voL xiu. p-417—433. 
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its central position between France, England, chap. 
Germany, and Holland, sustained by its oiari- . ^ 

time strength, industry, and comnaerce; it was 
with reason supposed, might materially affect the 
policy and interests of ail the surrounding states 
or countries. But, when more accurately exa« -Condition*, 
mined, the independence of Albert and Isabella 
' proved only nominal; Philip having taken am¬ 
ple precautions for securing either the obedi¬ 
ence, or the reversion, of those valuable pro¬ 
vinces, to bis lineal successors in the male line. 

Even though the lnfanta*s marriage should be¬ 
come productive of issue, a circumstance very 
pr<d)lematical, as she was no longer.young; yet 
so binding were framed the political ties which 
chained the Netherlands to the Spanish monar¬ 
chy, that no possible revolution, except that 
conquest effected by a foreign enepiy* appeared 
to be capable of weakening,’or dissolving the con¬ 
nexion Nor did the arrival ot* the new sove¬ 
reigns in the capital of Flanders, promise any 
speedy termination to the long war carrying on 
with the Dutch republic ; nor augure any salu¬ 
tary change in tlie principles and system of its 
conduct. The offer which the Arch-duke made 
to the United States of Holland, proposing an ' 
accommodation, when ^e announced to them 
bis approaching nuptials, together with the ces¬ 
sion of the Low Countries made by the Catholic 
King to his daughter; was deemed so inadmis- . 
sible, as to be rejected by the government to 

* De Thou, vqI. xiii. p. *51—S55. Afatiiuea, vd. 1. Jir. i. p. .17^ 

— iSj. Afezcny, vofc x. p. 131 , ijS. 
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CHAP, which it was addressed, almost without the 
^ . forms of consideration.' 

1^99. The dissolution of Henry’s marriage, which 
Divorce of had met with some impediments at Rome 
Henry. during Gabrielle d’Etrees’ life, advanced ra¬ 
pidly after her decease, to a filial determination. 
Margaret of Valois herself having joined in the 
supplication to the sovereign pontiff, no legiti¬ 
mate ground for a refusal remained; and the 
honor of the repudiated princess ‘was carefully 
preserved in all the juridical proceedings, 
loth Nov. Mutual compulsion, together with the defect of 
various formalities requisite in the nuptial con¬ 
tract, as woll as consanguinity in the second 
degree}—these alleged facts constituted the 
pretexts upon which the commissioners named 
by Clement, proceeded to pronounce between 
■the parties, a sentence of divorce The parlia¬ 
ment of Paris had already addressed the King, 
in terms of affectionate energy, beseeching him 
to make choice of a Queen; and they had not 
scrupled to exhort him to select for his partner 
in the French throne,, a princess of royal or 
sovereign extraction, as alone worthy of so dis- 
NegotiA- tinguished an elevation His two embassadors 
atR^:e. Cardinal d’Ossat and Sillery, being 

authorized for the purpose, opened therefore a 
proposition in his name, at the court of Tus¬ 
cany, for the hand of Mary of Medicis, niece 
to the reigning Grand Duke Ferdinand, and 

* De'rhou, vol. xii. p. *55 — 257. 

“ Matthieu» vol. i. liv. ii. p. 379—383. Dc Thou# vol.xiii* 
P* 43 <^“ 433 * Joumil d'Heniy IV , vol. i. p, 2209 aaz* 

^ * Matthieuy voL i. liv. i. p. 375—378. 
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daRgliter to his elder brother Francis, by the chap. 
Arch-duchess Jane of Austria. The demand 
being received with testimonies of the highest 
satisfaction, the nuptials were solemnized by 
procuration, early in the ensuing year. We are ReSexioiu 
naturally impressed on a first view, with some *** 
degree of surprize, that Henry should volunta^ * 
rily wish to tbrm so intimate a connexion with 
a family, which not only in its origin, but in dig¬ 
nity, was far beneath the rank of crowned heads. 

Francis the First, when, with a view of engag¬ 
ing in his interests. Pope Clement the Seventh, 
he consented to solicit a matrimonial alliance 
apparently so unequal, had only meditated to 
raise the Princess of Medicis, to the rank of 
Duchess of Orleans. His eldest son, the Dau¬ 
phin Francis, stood then interposed between 
Catherine and the French throne. When more¬ 
over in addition to these circumstances, we con¬ 
sider Henry’s sense of the uniform enmity dis-' 
played by Catherine of Medicis towards the 
house of Bourbon, peculiarly towards himself j 
it seems impossible that he should not' have re¬ 
garded the. Tuscan alliance with a species of 
alienation. On a closer examination of the 
transaction, it will however be apparent that 
his choice was in effect dictated by necessity. 

Neither the Spanish, nor the imperial branch 
of Austria, possessed at that time, any Princess 
of an age proper for marriage. Rodolph the 
Second, Emperor of Germany, remained unmar¬ 
ried ; and Philip the Third, King of Spain, 
himself scarcely out of his minority, had not 
any sister to offer him; while on the other hahd, 
u 3 Henry 
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CHAP. llenry did not judge it consistent with policy 
^ . or prudence, to enter into a matrimonial union 

*s9t‘ daughter of a Protestant sovereign.' 

Amours of Unfortunately for his domestic repose, during^ 

***"*^" the short interval of a few months which 
elapsed between the decease of Gabrielle, and 
the first proposal made for his marriage with 
Mary of Medicis, he had already disposed of his 
afihctions, and almost given way his hand. His^ 
tory, which should only commemorate transac> 
tions of a national nature, is too frequently com- 
■ pelted to record the vices, the weaknesses, and 
even the amours of kings. These causes have 
in every period, influenced materially on the 
fate of empires, and on the felicity of mankind ^ 
nor has this truth, perhaps, evpr been more for> 
cibly exemplified, than in pernsing the reign un- 
der our consideration. If we would love and 
venerate the character of Henry the Fourth, we 
must endeavor to connder him exclusively in 
his kingly capacity, as the conqueror, the re¬ 
storer, and the father of France. He sinks be- 


Cfcantter 
Hcnn* 
etta d’En- 


low the level of ordinary princes, when we in¬ 
spect his pemonal and private life j where, by 
a natural and unavoidable comparison with him¬ 
self, he appears less, from the recollection and 
the contrast of his preceding greatness. 

Henrietta d^Entragues was destined to suc¬ 
ceed to the place in his attachment, antecedently 
occupied by Gabrielle d*Etr 4 es. If her personal 
attractions, strictly considered, did not equal 
those of her predecessor, she compensated fbt 


r SaDy, toI. p. 38*, 383. Matthitn, toL i livt. i. p. 384, 385. 
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the m^e inferiority of beauty, by all the charms chap. 
of refined coquetry, gaiety^ and superior powers . ^ 

of fascination or amusement. Capricious, mu- 
table, haughty, inflexible, and arrogant, she was 
destitute of the softness, as well as the equality 
of temper, which the King had found in the ob> 
ject of his former passion. As Gabrielle resem.- , 
bled Madame de la Valiere in some of the lead* 
ing features of her character, so in Henrietta we 
trace all the captivating graces, combined with 
the insolent demeanour, that distinguished the 
Marchioness de Montespan. Instructed for 
the purpose by her mother, the celebrated 
Mary Touchet, who had been the mistress of 
Charles the Ninth; and perfectly aware of 
the predominant weakness 6f the Prince who 
pursued her with solicitations, Henrietta art* 
ftilly inflamed his desires, while she protracted 
their fruition. Availing herself of his ardor, Hemyc^ 
imp^ience, and fondness, she at length ex* 
acted from him, previous to the surrender gagement. 
of her honor, a formal engagement, stipulat¬ 
ing that if in consequence c£ the gratification 
of his wishes, she should produce him a son 
within a year, be would Intimate his connec* 
tioB with her, by raising her to his throne and 
bed. Henry, in defiance of the generous re* 
monstrances and fruitless opposition made by 
his friend and minister, Rosny, delivered to 
her a paper or' instrument such as she de* 
mahded from him. Our condemnation of the 
act is greatly augmented, when we reflect that 
he had already passed the period of life, at 
which the violence of the passions is usually 

u 4 • felt. 
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CHAP, felt, and that he could neither plead .youth nor 
. , inexperience in his justification. Henrietta 

1599. thus furnished with so dangerous a weapon for 
the invasion of his future tranquillity, sub^ 
mitted to all his desires: but the King, who 
found frequent reason daring the course of hw 
reign, to lament his error, experienced in its 
fullest extent, the fatal consequences that 
result from the vengeance of an offended and 
vindictive woman, stimulated by pride, and des^. 
titute of principle. * 

^ouei Wearied with fruitless endeavours to obtain 
from Henry the cession'or dereliction of the 
Praace. Marquisate of Saluzzo, and confident, in his 
own powers of personal insinuation ; the Duke 
of Savoy embraced the precipitate resolution 
of repairing to the court of France. Lorenzo 
de Medicis, so celebrated in the history of Italy 
during the fifteenth century, had exhibited to 
the world a similar determination ; when, im¬ 
pelled by the expectation of liberating himself 
and Tuscany from their embarrassments, he 
embarked from Florence for Naples, in order 
to mollify Ferdinand, the King of that country. 
But, the delicate and dangerous experiment, 
which in the skilful hands of Lorenzo, had. been 
crowned witli success,- failed in the present in¬ 
stance to produce the same results. Neither 
the remonstrances of,his wisest ministers,, nor 
the apprehension of exciting the jealousy and 
i^sentment of Philip the Third, his brother-in- 


• SuUy> vol. i, p. 449—431. Amours d’Hemjr IV., p. 6os—ds. 
Mezeny, vol.x. p. 167,168. Msmoires.dfe Baisompierre-a Cologne, 
i7si,tome i. p. 4a—46. 
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kwj could prevail on Charles Emanuel to post- c H A 
pone his design. . The coldness with which the ^ . 

proposition .wlien made, was received by the 1599. 
King^ produced no. alteration whatever on the 
Duke’s conduct. In defiance of winter, having 
qm’tted Turin, he descended the Rhone to- 
-Lyons; and thence pursuing his journey 
through the interior provinces to Orleans, he 
arrived at Fontainbleau. The interview of the 13th Dec. 
two princes which took place at that palace, H"«cep- 
was*accompanied with every. external demon- 
-Stration of amity; and Henry, after a stay of a 
fevif days, conducted his guest to Paris, where, 
during a. residence of more than two months, 
he was amused with continual exhibitions of 
varied pleasure and niagnifioence. * 

But Charles Emanuel was not long in disco- 
vering, that the unliualified and immediate resti- 
tution of the usurped 'Marqnisate, roust precede 
every attempt made on his part, to establisti a 
friendship, or to form an alliance with the 1 

French crowro. In vain he exerted by turns, 
the versatility, the eloquence, and the blandish- intn^es. 
ments, winch endowments he eminently pos¬ 
sessed, in order to mollify the King. He soon 
ascertained that Henry was equally inaccessible 
to the allurements of ambition, to the promises 
of interest, and to the supplications of humi¬ 
lity. Instead of the facility and prodigality 
which had characterized Henry the Thirds he 
found inflexible firmness, sustained by reason, 
and only irritated by resistance. His efforts to 
corrupt, or to remove the principal obstacles to 

• Matthicu, vol. i. Hv. ii, p. 419—43*. 
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CHAP, his success, proved ineffectual; while the de- 
mand which he ventured to make, that Henry 
iSoo. should abandon the protection of the city of 
Heajrre- Geneva, excited universal indignation in the 
jectt them, g^pte. All his offers to facilitate the 

conquest of Milan and of Naples, made no im¬ 
pression on a prince already satiated widi war, 
covered with glory, and who intimately felt the 
necessity of peace, in order to re-invigorate the 
kingdom. Even the powerful interposition of 
Henrietta d*Entragues, recently created Mar¬ 
chioness of Verneuil, whom he had engaged in 
his interests, could not induce the King to 
depart from his demands; and Charles Ema¬ 
nuel, though possessing almost all the talents 
or qualities that usually secure political sdb- 
cess, beheld himself in a situation at once 
" unfortunate and humiliating, from which he 
despaired of extrication." 

*^''*?*^ ^ Driven to adopt measures of violence by a 
treatment that he had not expected, and which 
«r Smojr, he did not venture openly to resent; frustrated 
f in all his hopes, and determined never to yield 
the territory which he had usurped; the Duke 
embraced a system which promised him better 
success. He was well acquainted with the 
various causes of discontent that existed in the 
French court and monarchy, nor did be want 
spies Or agents to facilitate idl his machinations. 
By artfully inflaming the secret resentment of 

* Chron. Septen. p. 98—101. Sully, W. i. p. 433—435. M*t- 
tbieiiy vol. i. lir. iii. p, 445—>44^. De Thou, vol. xiii. p.' 434—437* 
Mea€ni>'i voL p. 169—z^s. Journal d’ikniy IV., tdL i. p* 

and p« ai7i aaS. Gukhenon, Hbt. de Savofe, voL L 
p. 769, 7 fO* 

Biron 
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Biron against his sovereign; by misrepresenta* c U A P. 
tionsy adulation, and insidious means of every ^ ^ 

kind, he totally overturned the allegiance, and isoo. 
seduced the loyalty of that misguided noble* »»*®«** 
man. Resolutions of a criminal nature, urhich 
as it afterwards appeared, were subversive of 
the repose of France, and even of the throne 
itself, were entered into between them. A 
Burgundian gentleman, by name La Fin, to 
whose treachery and duplicity Biron ultimately 
fell a victim, carried on the intercourse; and 
Charles Emanuel; anxious to secure an asso¬ 
ciate of such high rank, capacity, and resources 
as Biron, did not hesitate to attach him by pro¬ 
mises of the most flattering kind. Time and 
favorable conjectures seemed alone wanting- to 
mature their plans ; nor could occasions fail to 
present themselves, for carrying into execution 
their treasonable intentions.* 

As it became nevertheless .indispensable to iVeaty 
flx a period for the Duke of Savoy*s residence *®“'*"^***’ 
in the kingdom, and for concluding some 
agreement relative to Saluzzo} the commis¬ 
sioners named by the two princes for transact* 
ing the af&ir, at length terminated it by a . 
definitive treaty. The convention, which was ,7111 Feb. 
optional, left to the Duke the choice, either of 
restoring within the space of thr^e months, the 
usurp^ Marquisate; or of ceding in compen¬ 
sation for it, the County of Bresse, together 
with Bourg its capital, the castle of R'gnmol, 

* OiiieheaoB, Hkt. de Sev. eoL L p. 77s, 773. De Hkw, 
voLxiiL p* 4^7*—459* Mtttlu0D» rtH. i. kV. iii. p. 448-^450. Bft^ 
veny^ToUx* p.i74-«*X74* IXAibaHitt# Oftt* t«LuLpe4^^47«* * 
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CHAP, aad some other vallies contiguous to the pro- 
. y^‘ ^ vince of Dauphin^. Having signed the condi- 

1600. tions, with apparent testimonies of satisfaction, 
Retom'irf' Emanuel quitted the court of France, 

chariet and returned into his dominions ; leaving the 
EmanueL King, as well as all those individuals who had 
approached his person, impressed with sentr- 
ments of admiration at the variety of his ta¬ 
lents, the magnificence of his donations, the 
condescension of' his manners, and the eleva¬ 
tion of his character. Even the injustice of hS 
demands, and the failure of all his efforts for 
retaining the territory in dispute, could not ob¬ 
scure the lustre of those great qualities; which, 
if they had not been sullied by ambition, and 
stained with perfidy or treachery, would have 
placed him among the most illustrious princes 
of the age. “ 

Confermce By a singular transition, which strongly cha- 
racterizes the genius of the period, these ne¬ 
gotiations of state were immediately succeed¬ 
ed by controversies of divinity. Du Perron, 
Bishop of Evreux, a prelate celebrated for the 
elegance and diversity of his talents, having 
sent a theological defiance to du Plessis Mor- 
nay, one of the Hugonot chiefs, on the subject 
of a work composed by the latter, upon the 
4thMa]r. doctrine of the Eucharist; the two disputants 
appeared in person, to defend their respective 
tenets, at Fontainbleau. Henry, whose whole 
life had been passed in camps or courts, and 

^ Chrom Septenn. p. no—Ii5« Guichenon, Hist, de Savoyet 
Tol.i* p* 770*^774* De Thotis voL xin. p. 441—444. Matthleu* 
Tol. i. Ht. iii. p.5x8 — 518. Mezerayt vol. x. p» 174, 175. Sull/, 
toL u p* 448* D’Aub. Hift.'UniY. v( 4 . p« 466^468. 
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whose amusements or occupations seemed to chap. 
have little analogy with polemical subjects; was . . 

present at the conference, attended by the i«oo. 
great officers of the crown, and many of the 
nobility. He only assumed the quality of spec¬ 
tator, and in some measure of moderator; 
three persons of eminence having been named 
arbitrators of the dispute. We may consi- circom* 
der as not among the least curious circufn- 
stances accompanying it, that the Duke of * 
Mayenne, who only a few years preceding, had 
opened the convocation of the States Gene¬ 
ral in Paris, as head of “ the League,”- and 
as the representative of the kingly dignity; 
assisted at this assembly, in the humble capa¬ 
city of a private courtier. The partiality of 
the King, who seemed desirous of sacrificing 
du Plessis at the shrine of the Papal power; 
the timidity of the arbitrators; the eloquence 
of du Perron, accustomed to the subtilties of 
scholastic controversy; and perhaps the teme¬ 
rity of du Plessis, who had engaged to defend 
a number of propositions or citations of doubt¬ 
ful authority;—all these combined causes gave 
to the Catholic champion, an easy victory.. It 
was announced by Henry with testimonies of 
exultation, little becoming the dignity of his 
character; and indecent in a Prince, the sin¬ 
cerity of whose conversion to the Romish,faith, 
must always have remained matter of doubt 
and uncertainty. * 

His 

^ Chitm* Sept. p» ift5-rri4X« Hut. de do Plestit» Uv« ii*. p. a6o— 
Einbamdes de du Pem>i4 Pari^ 16231 p. 73—7S« De l^bou* 

voU 
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CHAP. His marriage with Mary of Medicis, which 
. had been in agitation during several months, 
ifeo. being at length finally concluded, was published 
at Florence, with demonstrations of general joy. 
of Henry's Piincess had already passed the dower of 

na»ri*ge. youth; but the beauty of her person, and the 
modesty of her deportment, inspired favorabler 
expectations of the future Queen. Henry, 
throughout the wbo)e course of the transaction, 
appears to have been passive, and to have al> 
lowed his ministers to dispose of his hand, as 
of a thing in which he took little personal con¬ 
cern. The recollection of his first marriage 
with Margaret of Valois, so uhproductive of 
domestic felicity; his confirmed habits of in¬ 
constancy and dissipation; together with the 
dread of perpetual altercations, if the wife des¬ 
tined for him, should prove of a violent or un¬ 
accommodating temper; —■ these natural redeem 
tions rendered him not merely indifferent, but 
even reluctant to enter anew upon the same 
state. Other embarrassments added weight to 
them: the Marchioness of Verneuil, who waa 
King. pregnant, demanded with importunity the ac¬ 
complishment of his promise, if she should 
produce him a son. On the other hand, the 
Florentine Princess was still at a'distance from 
France; the nuptial solemnity remained incom¬ 
plete, while not cmisummated; and it might yet 


«o). P* 445—449* Matt. voL u liv.iiu p. 535—^561. Sully, vol. i. 

d«44i. Bd«ray, vol.x. p. 177—z8x. Journa> d’Henry IV., ' 

iroLL p. »34*-*^5* Uakr. vd. iii. p. 471. 
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be considered in some measure doubtful, which chap. 
of the two rivals would eventually ascend the . ^ ^ 
throneThe train of events which we deno> iteo» 
minate fortune, decided the contest. The 
Marchioness, terrified by the effects of a thun< 
der>storm, having miscarried; an event at once 
so happy and so unexpected, while it liberated 
the King from his engagement to Henrietta, 
left him free to follow the wishes of his 
people.* 

On the arrival of the Duke of Sivoy at M«f. 
l\irin, it soon became evident that be had no 
intention of fulfilling the treaty lately con-AMMto 
eluded at Paris. When summoned by the 
French embassadors to execute it, and to make 
the option left him, he demanded a prolonga* 
tion of the term; but his conduct sufiSciently 
disclosed the insincerity of bis views. Henry^ 
not less determined to compel him by vkdence, 
if negotiation should prove inefiectual, advanc> sth Jui^. 
«d therefore to Lyons, with a view of approach¬ 
ing the scene of action, and of propelling by 
his presence, the tardiness of the ministers em- - ‘ 

ployed on either side. Apprehensive of the 
immediate commencement of hostilities,, and 
desirout to protract, if he could 'not avert, 
so ^at a misfortune, Charles Emanuel bad 
recourse to his usual artifices. A new treaty, 

f Jonnal d*Henrf fV., voL L p. » 4 St Matfbiea. vai.t. 

fir. iii. p. 5339 534 * DeTlioiis roL ziiL p. 5549 553. SoOjrproLL 
p. 436. Chron. Sept. p. 1409 X4X. 

> 8oB79roLi. p. 44 »* Minc^i^jc. Amttyn 

fi’Htttfyp IV*9 pafiXf 64* 

coa* 
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CHAP, confirmatory and explanatory of the former' 
^ , agreement, was concluded at Lyons: but at 

fSoo. the moment when in virtue of it, the King pre- 
Negotia- pared to take possession of Saluzzo, the Duke 
throwing off the mask, declared that the most 
AugiMt. calamitous war would be preferable to the ac¬ 
complishment of so ignominious, as well as 
®“******^ ruinous a convention. Hostilities instantly 
commenced on the part of France, which were 
prosecuted with equal vigor, celerity, and suc- 
ijthABg. While Biron, entering the province of 

Bresse,' made himself master of the city of 
Bourg, almost without loss; Crequi, dispatched 
by Lesdiguieres, carried the town of Montme- 
liah with similar rapidity. Chamberry^ capital 
of the duchy of Savoy, attacked by -Henry in 
33d Aug. person, capitulated in a few days. The fortress 
Conflans, which defended the entrance of 
the Tarentaise, surrendered in like manner. 
Miolans opened its gates, and Charbonnieres, 
the key of the County of Maurienne, after a 
siege of fifteen days, followed^the example, 
syth Sept. Lesdiguieres at the same time, penetrating into 
that province, entered the capital, and sub¬ 
jected the whole country, quite to the foot of 
Mount Cenis. Of all the dominions subject to 
Savoy, west of the Alps, only the citadels 'of 
.Montmelian and of Bourg, together wth the 
fort of St. Catherine, situate in the vicinity of the 
city of Geneva, continued to make resistance." 

During 

* De Tliou.'vol.xtii. p.' Jtf—5*5. Meaeny, vd. x. p. 183— 
193. Guichenon, voLi. p. 774,775. Sully,i. p. 443—^430. 
Mitdiicu, toL i. Ihr. iii. p. 570—584, and p. 587—59a, and p. 598 
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During these alarming events, which. seemed c H A s. 
to menace him with the fate of his ancestor ; ^ . 
Charles the Third, despoiled of his territories ^soo. 
by Francis the First; ■ the Duke of Savoy re- 
mained in a state of inaction at Turin. He Dukeof 
did not even suspend the course of his ordi- Savoy, 
nary pleasures or amusements: and though he 
made an effort to stop the torrent, by means of 
his . agent Calatagirone, who had been instru¬ 
mental towards producing the peace of Ver- 
vins, and whom he dispatched to Henry, with 
offers of accomplishing the treaty of Paris; yet 
he appeared totally insensible to the loss of his 
finest provinces, and regardless of the capture 
of his strongest fortresses. He relied in fact on Caoacs of 
a variety of secret springs, more effectual than 
arms, for his speedy extrication. The opposi-. 
tion of many individuals employed in the coun¬ 
sels, or cabinet of France ; the effects of his 
treasonable correspondence and connexion with 
Biron ; the approach of winter, in a mountain¬ 
ous country, covered with almost perpetual 
snow i and the powerful assistance of Philip the' 

Third, King of Spain, who felt deeply interest¬ 
ed in the preservation of-Savoy, as well as in the. 
exclusion of the French from Italy;—such were 
the auxiliaries on whose aid he reposed for as¬ 
sistance. In all these expectations, however appa¬ 
rently solid, he was nevertheless deceived by the 
result. The pusillanimity of the French minis¬ 
ters who oppoMd a rupture with Savoy, was over- 

— 6 o 4 * D’Aub. Hist. Gen. vol. iii. p.471— 476* Bwsomp. vol.i. 
tome i. p. 4S—51* Chron. Sept. p. 167^16^ 
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CHAP, ruled by the King's vigor and determination; as 
^ ^ . the obttaeles arising from the nature of the ter. 

1600. ritery and climate, were anticipated by his ra- 
pidity. Biron, though he had entered into the 
are frae. most criminal intriguM with Charles Emanuel, as 
trated. well Ss with the court of Spain, wanted means 
or ability to execute them; all his motions being 
watched with j^lous circumspection. 

The cabinet of Madrid, which was destitute 
Caadnetof of energy, beheld wiUi apparent indifference a 
^Mbd^ contest, in which, at Other periods of time, 
under Charles the fifth, or Philip the Second, 
it Would have interfered in the most decided 
manner. Philip the Third, unwaiiike, indo* 
lent, and feeble, had already resigned the go^ 
vetmnent to his minister, or rather, his fevoiite, 
the Duke of Lerma $ who possessed neither the 
talents, nor the inclination, to venture on 
plunging hh master into a war, at the com- 
meticetnent of his reign. In Planders, the 
laniards having recently sustained a defeait 
near Niouport, where Manrice, Prince of 
Orange, obtiedncd a signal victory over the 
Arch'duke Albert, It became requisite to send 
supplies of troops to that qnarter. Of all the 
great functionaries of the Spanish crown, the 
Count de P\ientes sdone, governor of the Bfi- 
sadofFa. lanese, manifested a desire of marching to . 
Oiarles Emanuers assistance. Placed aa he 


was at the head of a numerous army, in the im. 
mediate vicinity of the scene of hostilities, his 
implacable animosity towards the French King, 
impelled him to aeise every ocoauon of invad- 
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iog hid repose, or rUnaipidhiog his poww. 1^, c a A 
Fuentes, fettered by the instructions of the on - . ^ j 
binet of Spain, saw himself compelled to remmn xtpa, 
a reluctant spectator pf the victories of hid 
mortal enemy; and Europe began to perceive 
that with Philip the S^ond, that gigantic 
power which for near a century bad oversha? 
dowed France, was rapidly sinking to decay. ^ 

The citadel of Montqielian appeared fo Oetobw. 
oppose a more insurmountable barrier tp 
Henry*s further progress. Its situation <m the Monta*. 
summit of insulated rock, the difficulty of ^ 
approaching it, and still more the impractica* 
bility of bringing cannon to act against it with 
effi^t, when added to the strength of the works, 
seemed to set . at defiance all his effiofts. . Bifti 
foe presence of the Emg, foe emulation excited 
between his officers, and the indefatigable etc- 
ertions of Eossy, recently creided master* 
general of foe so^Uery, in a4dijLipo to idl bif 
ofoer eoapleymentf, suemounted ssaoy of foe 
impedimsots. The pusdlanfonty or treacheiy 
of foe Goyernos, elMed foe twst. Unmmdfol 
of bis own huwor^ of foe importance .of fo# 
diarge condded to him» end of foe fidelity due 
to his sovereign; .he consented* 9 ^ a fooft 
and feeble defence^ to r^en a pafosy* in which Oct. 
at was afojiulated that foe fortreas foould sinr? 

■endtf, if not succoured by tUh Duke arifoin n 
month. Hostages being given for foe execu* 

> De ThoQt toL P*471— 47 ^ ^ 6 Lxm p*i93p 

p* 197—199* liitdMiif toll KT*iB. ]s 4 o^ OmAu 6 » 
mmp PoLL p>776» 
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tion of the articles, intimation of the conditions 
was conveyed to Charles Emanuel at Turin. ^ 
Justly alarmed at the rapidity of the French 
conquests, Clement the Eighth, who had so 
lately mediated a peace at Vervins, by whiob- 
he had hoped to secure the lasting repose of 
Europe, began to manifest his apprehensions. 
Lombardy, which, during more than forty 
years had enjoyed a profound tranquillity, it 
was dreaded, might again become the theatre 
of war, as it had been under successive princes 
of the race of Valois. Henry, animated by 
the apparent facility of the enterprize, second* 
ed by a warlike nobility, victorious troops, 
and all the resources of so powerful a mo> 
narchy aa France, might spee^Iy enter Pied¬ 
mont, and subject the Milanese. Italy would 
thus be involved anew in the calamities which 
bad desolated it during a great part of the 
sixteenth century; and the popes must be ne¬ 
cessarily compelled to take a political, if not an 
active military part, in the dissentions between 
the contendii^ powers. If Henry should extend 
bis claims to Naples, even the Papal dominions 
could not be deemed secure from invasion. 
Rome might again be. entered by Henry the 
Fourth, as it had been by Charles the Eighth; or 
might be sacked by some desperate chieftain, like 
the Constable of^l^urbon, under the pontificate 


k ChroD. Sept. p.i69 — 174. Otiiclienoa, vol.!. p. 776, 777. 
Dcl Thou, vol.xiii. *nd p. 533, 533. SuUf, vol. u 

p.4jo—433. MattUeu, toL L lir.iu. p. 6i>—616. 
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of Clement the Seventh. Stimulated by these chap. 
'considerations, to which were joined the entrea- . ^ ^ 
ties of the Spanish embassador at the Court of ifoo. 
Rome; Clement dispatched his nephew, Cardi* 
nal Aldobrandini, with instructions to conjure 
the King of France to suspend his attacks. The 
Legate having previously obtained from the 
'.Duke of Savoy and the Count de Fuentes, assur* 
ances that they would acquiesce in, and faith¬ 
fully execute the treaty of Paris; proceeded to 
Chamberry, where the King gave him audience. 

But, thongh Henry protested his desire of 
peace, and his disposition to maintain the ar¬ 
ticles agreed on at Vervins; he nevertheless 
refused to listen to any suspension of arms in 
the actual position of afiairs, before the 6nal 
surrender of Montmelian. That fqrtress, anti- 
cipating the term fixed for admitting the ofmau 
French, opened its gates; and the Governor, 
by retiring into France, sufBciently betrayed 
the disgraceful motives which bad accelerated 
its evacuation.' 

Charles Emanuel, roused at length from his chaHe* 
inactivity by so many-reverses, and deceived 
his expectations of support, either from Biron’s add. 
defection, or from the interference of Spain .as 
a party in the war; prepared to make an effort 
-for the preservation of his remaining dominions. 

.He advanced for the purpose, into the province nthNw. 


C Onichenon. voLX p. 777, 778. Matthieo, toL i. lir.iii. p.6ai 
— 6 »St and p. 633—645, and p. 651. SoUf, voL L p. 454- 
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c ft A f. of AoMe* at tft« head ^ whre than ten ihoii<- 
sand inftintry, and ftve thonaand cavalry, as If 
with intention to give battle to the enetny. 
0|>cnt><n* Henry manifested equal impatience to decide 
*“ ****^’ the contest by an action. But, though the tww 
armies were encamped almost in sight of each 
other, being only separated by an intervening 
mountain; yet, such was the ragged natui^ of 
the country, the severity of the weather, and 
the quantity of snow which fhft, as to render 
IhittleSS an his effi>rts for the purpose. Quib> 
ting therefore the cattip, hb repaired in person 
to the siege of Fort St. Catherine. This for* 
tress, constructed at a vast etpencO, within two 
leagues of the city td* Geneva, which j^ce it 
was intended to bridle; might still, in so ad¬ 
vanced a season, have retarded (he French 
arms before it daring a considerable time. Un- 
fortpnat^y for the Duke Of Savoy, the Gover¬ 
nor, imitating the example of MontmeliaW, 
preferred capitularing, rather than defending 
^ Dk. the fort. He obtained from the King, ample 
and hivOrable condftions. Amidst so many in- 
^tanc^es Of treachery, or of cowardice, BoUVftnh, 
Viho commanded in the citadel of Bourg, 
nanimon^ refused to Hsten to any terms, how¬ 
ever adVantageotis. In defiance the pressare 
of farniine, and though destitute of any hope of 
relief, he could ndlher be inthnidsfted by the 
menaces, nor corrupted by the offers of the 
besiegers: and ff the improvidence of Charles 
Emanuel, had not left him in want of provisions, 
he would have finally repulsed every attempt on 

the 
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tbe part of tha French* taroofer tbanuMlv^CHAP, 
outftmrs of the i^acc, ” . ^ 

After the reduction of Fort St. Catherine, iAoo. 
Henry could no longer delay the consuipmetion 
' of bis nuptials with Mary of Medicis, who weHed 
at Lyons with impationce* for bis arrival* Dm* 
harking therefore <m the Shone, he descended 
that river with the utmost expedition* The ee> 
lemnity of the princess’s marriage had been per- 
tbrnaed more than two mmitbs preeediii^, at 
Florence, by procnratiop, with aatreme magni¬ 
ficence } the Cardinal Legate Aldohrandhu offi¬ 
ciating on tbe oceision. £seort«d by tbe Papal, ri Vavr 
Maltese, and Tuscan galliea. ftem Lagbmm, ac¬ 
companied with a splendid rerimie, she coieted 
the Genoese territories; andi^r a stormy pas- 
sage, entered the port of Mamriftm* Sixty-seven 
years had elapsed sineo Catharine eif Madicis, 
conducted by Pope C lewant the Seventh wkfa 
unUar pomp^ had arrived in ^e same city, to 
e^kcwMS Hwary, Puke of Orlmtns, afterwwcds 
Hexury the SecdW. Miafj was rooeived by tlm 
Consl^le Montmm’eapy, the ChimeeUor, aod 
many of tlm first jMhility, vdiom Homy h«4 dis* 
patched to wefoome her«n landmg in Fmooo. 
^Epoeedmg to Lyons, she made her pifoUe ea- riUw. 
dry into the city, ami^ the aeclamoiiaonB .of 
tthe people; who redded her miiop with the 

^ woL UL p. 476—479. De TlMNif voL leSIt 

P*537-^54i« Onichaioiia toL L p. 778. HeMrays voL x. p. 197. 

Ma^hiena 7 Ql.Lliy.u 4 p. 633—6590 W pw66p— 463 . Ifawwnp. 
yoLi. toiii..W p.5»s-»54. 9 jdl>>T^Lp. 436 >.^« .CtupOsAepL 

p.i 74 sJ 75 . 
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CHAP. King, as at once the seal of his felicity, and the 
, Yjf . confirmation of the national repose, by the pro- 
J600. spect which - it afibrded of giving heirs to the 
9tiiDec. throne. Henry himself arrived soon afterwards 
from Savoy, ia the equipage and habit of a 
muTuge. soldier. Without waiting for a renewal of the 
nuptial benediction, he proceeded immediately 
to consummate his marriage; though the pub> 
lie ceremony of his nuptials was again repeated 
on the following day, followed by all the ex> 
hibitions of splendor or guety, suitable to so 
auspicious an occasion. “ 

Megotia- The negotiation for a peace, which the King 
**"“ had declined to enter on at Chamberry, was re- 
vived with more efficacy at Lyons^ by the inter¬ 
vention of the Legate Aldobrandini, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the embassadors of Savoy. As the 
French ministers demanded a considerable 
8%un, by way of compensation for the expences 
occasioned by the war; the province of Bugey, 
together with the district of Vfdromey, Were of- 
TcniHof- Charles Emanuel: who, in exchange 

ftnd. for some dependencies of Provence contiguous' 
•to the-Marquisate of Saluzzo, which he desired 
■to retain, added likewise the territory or BaMi- 
wick of Gex, situate in the vicinity of the lake 
of Geneva. In consideration of these important 
cessions to France, together with the original 
stipulation of Bresse, as settled at Paris; Henry 
consented to restore aU his conquests, without 

“ Jounial d’HeniylV., y?l L p. *70—»7». De Thoo, viA xi!i. 
P* i5»—Meieniy, yoL x. p. 20a, 203. SnUy, rol. i. p. 457. 
D’Aub. Hi»ti Gen. '^iu. p.479—^481. Matthiea, yol.i. lir.Ui. 
p^666—679. Clu«ii.8qpt.p. ^1—191. 
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dismantling any of the fortresses; abandon- chap. 
■ ing at' the same tiipe to the Duke the posses- . , 

- aion of Saluzzo, the primary'cause of the rap- 
ture. Bat, at the moment when all the preli¬ 
minaries appeared to be adjusted, a new obstacle 
arose to retard their accomplishment. Bi com¬ 
pliance with the solicitation, of the inhabitants 
of Geneva, a private commission had been is¬ 
sued for the purpose of destroying the fortifica¬ 
tions of Fort St. Githerine; and as the execution Fort St. 
of the order was entrusted to Rosny, a Hugo- 

not, he lost not an instant in demolishing so ed. 
obnoxious a citadel. Mines having been sprung 
for the purpose, it was completely reduced to a 
heap of mins; and even the materials compos¬ 
ing it were , carried off by the Genevese, anxious 
to leave no vestige of its existence. 

When the intelligence of tiiis destractitm 
was conveyed to the Legate, he. expressed 
the utmost indignation at an act, which he 
not only affected to consider as an infraction 

- of the principles of the treaty, but as an in^ 
direct insult to the Holy See itself; Geneva, 
the center and asylum of heresy, being, by 
the demolition of Fort St. Catherine, emanci- 

' psted ffom its greatest otgect of apprehension. 

The confecriaces were nevertheless renimed 1601. 
-after some days, at the entreaty of the Savoyard • 
ministers; who, teii^fed lest the citadd ofiencetn- 
Bourg should be compelled by famine to capi- . 
tidate, besought of the Legate to terminate the 
business. He complied; when to his astonish¬ 
ment and concern, the Duke’s embassadors 
pooduced an order of their Sovereign, prohibit¬ 
ing 
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i6ai. 
17th Jin. 
Coodosion 
of peace. 


Diike of 
Savour re- 
iiuettora. 
lifytlie 


Ftbmaiy* 


mg dmn Ann agniog wil^rat fniilMr dia t c - 
tiom. Vaiiqiitthed,«t lengdi, bj AldobraadiBi's 
entreaties) anenaeeS) and assurances of reqpon- 
siUltty, they however afiaced their signaJureS) 
under the express condition, that the term af tt 
month should be idlowed to their master, in 
which time he was bound to send his rati£> 
Cation** 

Hony cencemag the war ended by 
agreement, q nitted Lyons immediately, leaving 
the Queen to fottow him to the eaphal, by 
slower joumies. But, Charles Emaoael, and 
the Count de Fuentes, &r fiiosn aoqnieseiBg in 
a treaty whidi they mgaided ns no leas dishonor' 
able dun mhioaB, detennined to reenr anew to 
hostilities. The Dnke had not altog^etoer De¬ 
nounced hishfl|peB of assistance bRom Birou; nor 
was It, « he ^posed, impcohnble, tint Thilip 
the Hurd, might yet be induced to enter the 
lists, and espouse his quarrd. Bhuveas abiU held 
out in the citadel nf Booig, sad Fuentes 
in perfect •oonceat with the court ef Tniin. 
But all these expectations were sp eedil y estin- 
guidsed by the Dnhe of Lerma. Thatminis. 
ter, anxiaan to preserve peace with France, 
while Spam was engagad in prosMartii^ wwr 
aigainrt the Dnidi j andcaeipg theseonrity of 
the Mi h nese Junply gnonatoed hy the enedn. 
sion «f the fkeaoli feom Itaty ^ demonstMted 


• Dt Ttok «dL jdB. f. 
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little coiMetft fbr ti)e loMeS) or tensibility to tiie char 
misfortunes) of kis iBaster*s nearest ally. Bs . ^ 

tmi) however desirouS) found himself umfole to i6m. 
ear^ into execntioti) hn criminal {miposes. 

The Legate loudly demanded the accomplidi- compelled 
meet o£ a n^otiatknH in which were de^y 
iht^ested his own honot) and the dignity of 
the Holy See. 'fhe citad^ of Bourg, reduced 
to extremities) was eih the point oi surrender¬ 
ing ; and FuenteS) restrain^ by the peremp¬ 
tory orders of his court Aom interference, could 
extend no protection. Under these distressful 
circumstances, the Duke) uRet e^dmusting every 
snbterfoge) and protracting to the last moment 
his content) reluotmtiy ratified the treaty. The 9 *^Muxb. 
articles were executed on both sideS) with be¬ 
coming fidelity^" 

If we consMer ks effects in a politicai point 
of vieW) we must admit them to have been 
equally ^lious and beneficiri to France. 

Henry not only augmented the Instre of his 
annS) and the ^deader of his reputation) but 
be acquired a oast and valuable encrease of 
teriftory. The two provinces of Bresse and 
Bogey, extending near thirty let^ues in length, 
covered and protected the eky of Lyons, whidi 
antecedently was liable to perpetual msuit or 
attack on the part of the Dukes of Savoy, 

Aom the vicinity of Bourg. Dauphin^ -and Benefidai 
Burgundy deidved similar advantages from the 

*P G4ddMD0b»>t)l.l. ik 7 SaNi-- 7 Si|. De ThoiH^ jdlup.'|68^ 

Meamiff rcL x» p. ao7—ato« Matthieu^ vol. ii. Uf. It* 
p.31—39. Qutm. Septs praxis axa. 
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CHAP, acquisition. The King became master of tb« 

. , Rhone, from its passage out of the Lake-of 

Geneva, down to its confluence with the Saone; 
he facilitated his communication with Germany 
and Switzerland; straitened the County of Bor- 
gundy, which was possessed by Spain; and 
rendered himself in effect, as well as in name, 
the protector of the Republic of Geneva. So 
important an accession of dominion had not 
been made during the lapse of near half a cen- 
'tury, since the seizure of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, by Henry the Second; and the coun¬ 
tries ceded by the Duke, have remained down 
to the present time, irrevocably annexed to 
France. If it must on the other band be admit¬ 
ted, that Henry resigned the only entrance lefr 
him, whereby his armies could penetrate into Ita¬ 
ly ; yet, when we reflect on the unhappy termi- 
nation of the numerous attempts made under the 
Princes of Valois, to subject the Milanese and 
Naples, that very renunciation might be esteein- 

but honor- ed a wise and salutary measure. Charles £ma- 
nuel on his part, though vanquished in the field, 
betrayed by his governors, and abandoned in the 
contest by Spain, nevertheless retained the ori- 
ginal subject of the war. Nor must we estimate 
the value of the Marquisate of Saluzzo, by its 
magnitude, its population, or its revenue. Its 
local* situation in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
die access which its possession opened to Pied¬ 
mont, and the'facility which it lent the French 
to invade Italy;-—these circumstances compen¬ 
sated, if they did not overpay the cession of a 

much 
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much more extensive tract of country. Some chap. 
degree of honor was supposed to accrue even , 

from a contest, however unfortunate it had itoj. 
proved, maintained by him against a power so 
much superior in strength; and Lesdiguieres 
sarcastically asserted, that “ the King had 
** negotiated with the interested spirit of a 
** merchant, while the Duke manifested the 
** elevated views of a Prince.”" 

From this period down to the close of Hen- Com- 
ry*8 reign, comprizing the .space of more than , 

nine years, France presents an almost unin- period of 
terrupted scene of uniform serenity and pros- *™w**i*‘y* , 
perity. By a singular and rapid transition, of 
which history offers few examples; a king¬ 
dom, desolated during near half a century 
by domestic- or foreign commotions, passed 
to the opposite extreme of repose: and it 
may be justly questioned whether the Roman 
world under Antoninus Pius, enjoyed a more 
auspicious calm, or a more unchequered felicity, 
than the French people tasted under Henry the 
Fourth. The transient clouds which arose on 
the political horizon, were almost instantly dis¬ 
persed by his wisdom, or dissipated by his vigi¬ 
lance, All the remainder of his life was passed 
amidst the diversions of a magnidcent court, in 
the cultivation of the arts, the improvement of 
the revenue, the pursuits of gdlantry, and 
however incompatible they may appear, the 
practices of devotion. After the reception of “****• 

4 Guichenon^ yoL u p« 784s 785* Mattlueui voL iL liy.iy. p« 39—' 
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CHAP, the Queen at Paris, Henry accompanied h«r 
VI. on g pious excursion to Orleans, at which plaee 
1601. to be obtained the indulgeneies, granted 

by the Holy See to pilgrims in the year Ju- 
bilee. Advancing from thence to Cal^ attend* 
ed by a numerous train, his presence on that 
frontier, diffused the utmost terror through, 
out the Netherlands. The Arch-duke Albert, 
occupied in the long and uncertain mege of 
Ostend; consciouB that the court of Madrid 
had given the King some recent suhjjeets af 
complaint, and ap[Mrebensive that be might mu 
tend assistance to the Dutch; diq>atcbed a 
nobleman of his court, for the pw^oee of oeou 
plimentkig the French monarch. But, Henry's 
views and attention were directed towards 
England. Elisabeth, desirous of havisg an m* 
terview with a Prince whoso great actions had 
justly rendered him an object of admiration to 
all Europe, r^iaired to l^er, with a view of 
He Mod* fa ci l i t ating ths desired conference. Motives 
to cither of caution, or of poMey, not well aseer.* 
tained, nevertheless frustrated thsir mutual indlr 
nation; and induced the King to dii^isteb {US' 
ny, hiseoefideutial minister, in order to dilsswpir 
Queen's seerot sntentimis relstine to thaw 
common enemies of the house- of Aiwtriiu 
He fidfaled the eommissioa entrusted to hnii, 
earryii^ bade to his asaatsr the most pssitimi 
assnranecsef her undterafale Itostilily to fipsinf 
aocompaniod by har desire to farm s troa^ 
with the crown of France, for the purpose o£ 
attacking Philip the Third in opery ff Mfl ii fi'* .of 

his 
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his domiDions We are tempted to r^et that chap. 
two sovereigns so illustrious as Henry and Eli- 
zabeth, should never have seen each other. 

Desirous of displaying his reject towards Embtacx. 
so faithful an ally, who had sustained him “ 
during the most distressful periods of his 
reign, Henry sent over Biron, at the head of a 
a splendid embassy, to the court of London. 
Elizabeth received him with all the testimonies 
of personal consideration, due to a man whose 
valor had made him deservedly dear to his so¬ 
vereign, and who had rendered the most essen¬ 
tial services to the state. Hie recent execution 
of the unfortunate Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
who had enjoyed a ^stingnisbed place in the 
Queen*s affection, and who had recently ex¬ 
piated his rebellion by an ignominious death; 
might nevertheless have instructed Biron in the 
fhtal consetpiences, which must sooner or later 
resnlt from his criminal connexioci widi the 
enemies of France, if he had been citable 
proMng by example. But, his presumptuous 
confidence in his own merit, together with his 
implacable resentment of the supposed indigni- 
ties which he had received from the King, in- 
dnced him to continue his treasonable prac¬ 
tices with the Duke of Savoy and the Count 
de Fuentes. Neither the admonitions, the 
caresses, nor the benefits of Heniy, could alter 


»9uiijr, IMLLtttBMlL fall—>IJ. DiTlMii4V«LZBi.]>a5f>aild 
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CHAP, his determination, nor avert his impending^ 
struction. * .. 

x6oi. The pregnancy of the Queen of France had 
^Dau announced to the nation j and the 

phin. * King, in common with all his subjects, expected. 
arthSept with the utmost impatience, the event. Mary of 
Medicis, after a long and painful labour, grati¬ 
fied the anxious hopes of the country, by giving, 
birth to a son,. who afterwards ascended the 
throne under, the name of Louis the Thirteenth.. 
She could not then foresee that he would allow, 
her to expire in exile, poverty, and every ac¬ 
cumulating calamity of age aggravated by dis¬ 
ease, on the banks of the Rhine, far removed, 
from the Arno or from the Seine. The Frepch. 
people who, during more than forty years, 
ever since ti>e death of Henry the Second, bad 
not beheld a lineal successor to the crown} ex*, 
hibited the warmest proofs of loyalty and auc¬ 
tion, on so joyful an occasion. While the King 
himself appeared to be overcome with emotions 
of gratitude to Heaven, blended with lively sa¬ 
tisfaction, at beholding a Dauphin. His birth, 
confirmed the general felicity, strengthened the 
government, suppressed the pretensions of the. 
princes of the blood, and extinguished the ex-, 
pectations of the seditious or the disaffected, 
throughout every part of the monarchy. * 


• Matthieuy voL ii. liv.iv. p. 93—105. De Thou> Tol.xiiL 
p»6xxp 61 a. Journal d’Heniy IV.9 vd. i. p.a86-~a89. 

^ De Thou, Tol. xiii. p. 649, 650. Journal d^Hedy IV., rot u 
% 94 f *385. Matthieu, ii. Ht. hr. p. zo5<*-‘Xo8. Sully, roL i. 
tome ii. p. aa. 
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; Liberated from foreign enemies, Henry had chap. 
leisure to inspect the internal state of his domi- ^ . 
nions, to ascertain its political diseases, and to i6oj. 
apply the necessary remedies. Not less vigilant 
and active in time of peace, than he. had shewn 
himself intrepid when menaced by external in-, 
yasion } his views embraced every object calcu¬ 
lated to promote, or to augtpent, the national 
prosperity. Tlie number of persons employed 
in the collection of the revenue, was dimi¬ 
nished ; and some attempt was made to bring 
to justice those individuals, who during the 
past commotions, availing themselves of the- 
general distress, had amassed enormous wealth, 
by every species of rapine and peculation. A 
tribunal was instituted for enquiring into, and 
trying the offenders: but such was their power 
or interest, that they found means to elude the 
pursuit; and though the experiment was re¬ 
newed, it never produced any bene.dcial eon- 
sequences. Sumptuary,laws were enacted, and 
rigorously enforced; while measures were taken 
to prevent the exportation of gold and silver, 
in which articles a very pernicious traffic was 
carried on with the surrounding countries. 

The use and currency of foreign coin, which 
was circulated in payments, and commercial 
transaction^, at a higher value than.the money, 
of France, was interdicted; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the immediate inconveniences or losses 
occasioned by the prohibition, they were com¬ 
pensated by its eventual benefits. Usury, which, 
like other abuses, bad grown up to a destruc- 
voL. V. r tive 
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C HAP, tive height, wm rqprcMed; the rate of legal 
^ interest being limited to six and onequaarter pee 
ifot. cent." 

Theae internal regulations did not dlminiaht 
the King’s attention to objects of more es* 
larged or distant policy, beyond the frontiers of 
France. It had become of the highest import- 
ance, to renew the alliance with the Swiss Can¬ 
tons ; whose troops, subsidised by every sove¬ 
reign since Louis the Eleventh, by their intre¬ 
pidity and fidelity, had on various occasions 
augmented the glory, and even preserved the 
existence of the monarchy. Such is the analogy 
between France at the beginning of the nine^ 
teenth, and of the seventeenth century, that 
we see Louis the Eighteenth, like Henry the 
Fourth, extending his earliest cares to a revival 
of the antient stipendiary connexions between 
the most Christian Kings and the Helvetic Con¬ 
federacy, in virtue of which the French thrbne 
k guarded by their valor and loyalty. During 
the period of amu’chy that succeeded the death 
of Henry the Third, the Spanish governors of 
die Milanese^ availing themselves of the bigot- 
ted adherence of the five smaller Cantons to 
the Catholic religion, bad induced them to 
contract subsidiary engagements with the Court 
of Madrid. Even the remaining members of 
the Helvetic union being no longer retained 
by the powerful operation regular and con- 


, • MWthini, toL ii. liv. It. Mexemjr, toL x. p .»»} 
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stont peooniarj lupplies, M^hich the poverty of c h A 9. 
the orowB render^ Henry unable to remit, . ^ ^ 
had relaxed in their adherence to the French i6ot. 
sorermgn and nation. Patience, perseverance, 
and insinaation, supported by an ample remit- 
taace of money in d^harge of arrears, were 
beoonse neceaMry to obliterate the impression 
made by the agents of Philip the Third, and 
for recalling the Switzers to their antient con¬ 
nexions with Franco. They betrayed much irre¬ 
solution in the different Diets which were con¬ 
voked, and long denied or refused to accede 
to a new treaty, by which they should be bound 
to turnip regular bodies of troops. But, the 
addmss of Henry's ministers having at length 
surmounted eveiy impediment, the arrival of 
JBiron at Sdeuire, completed the work. His iSos. 
high military reputation, and ackno^edged jmTI* 
valor; the attachment felt for the memory of renewad 
bia fhther Marshal Biran, who had always ex- ^ti***^ 
pressed a peculiar affection ffer the Switzers; 
when added to the personal merit and exer- 
tiona of his son, cemented the alliance. It 
was renewed, not only for the King's ownlif^ 
but likewise for that of the Dauphin. We must 
confess that if it was die last, it could not be 
ranked among the least of the numerous ser¬ 
vices, rendered by Biron to the crown. * 
Notwith^nding the apparent tranquillity of cnmn^ 
the kingdom, Henry received continually the " 
most alarming intimations, respecting seditious 
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C41A P. designs or machinations meditated against the 
. . government. The interior provinces along the 

■160S. course of the Loire, as well as those on the 
banks of the Garonne, even manifested symp¬ 
toms approaching to revolt. At Limoges and 
at Rochelle, the inhabitants, irritated at tbe 
continuance of some severe and un^pular 
taxes, which had been imposed during the war 
carried on against Spain, resisted by force the 
officers appointed to levy them in the King^s 
name. It was apprehended, not without rea¬ 
son, that the concealed agents of Philip tbe 
Third, and the emissaries of the Duke of Sa> 
voy, fomented these discontents, which seemed 
' to menace a civil war. Biron, though the most 

illustrious and desperate conspirator, was by no 
means the only map of rank engaged in crimi¬ 
nal projects. Numbers of the discontented- 
Hugonots, alienated from Henry since his ab> 

. juration, and inflamed by violent or artful men, 
DiMontent sought for foreign protection^ They even me- 
to erect a commonwealth in France, of 
which republic, the Queen of England, or some 
of the Calvinist German princes, might be con¬ 
stituted protector. 

and of the Henry de la Tour d’Auvergne, whom tbe 

King’s partiality and friendship had raised front 
“** the comparatively private rank of Viscount Tu- 
o-enne, to the independant sovereignty of the 
duchy of Bouillon, repaid his benefactor wjtb 
the same ingratitude as Biron. Not inferior to 
that nobleman in personal courage, he far< ex- 
peeded Biron in capacity, caution, and solidity 

of 
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oF‘judgment.' Attached to-the reformed reli-CHAP. 
gion, he possessed no small influence in the , ^ 

counsels and deliberations of the Protestants. 

He was supported by the Duke de la Tre> 
mouille, another of the great Hugonot leaders, 
and the court itself abounded, with malcon- 
•tents. Epernon, reduced since the death ofBpanon. 
Henry the Third, to a comparative state of 
political insignificance, was secretly disposed 
to aid an insurrection; though he posses¬ 
sed too much circumspection, to risk the loss 
of his dignities, possessions, and life, by en¬ 
tering into any positive engagements with so 
disunited a party. Charles of Valois, Count of Couat of 
Auvergne, natural son of Charles the Ninth by 
Mary Touchet, uterine brother to the Mar¬ 
chioness of Verneuil, was likewise one of the- 
accomplices. His ferocity, duplicity, and per¬ 
fidy, qualities which he seemed to inherit from 
his father, rendered him more dangerous to 
his friends than to his enemies i his love of 
life prompting him on all occasions, to betray 
the counsels in which he had precipitately en¬ 
gaged from levity or vengeance. ^ 

Roused by the reiterated advices of an ap. 
proaching and imminent insurrection, Henry 
instantly repaired to the scene of dangeir. After June, 
■visiting Blois and Tours on his way, he ad- 
vanced to the city of Poitiers, while he dis- 
patched his minister Rosny to the port of Ro- 

y Son/) vol. i. tome ii- p. 44» 45 • Matthicu, vol. u. Hv. v. p. 237# 
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CHAP, chelle. The King’s presence, vigilance, and 
^ . exertions speedily diss^ting thg storm, r«- 

stored submission: bat the apprehension of 
new and similar evils arising in other quarters 
of his dominions, determined him, boweVetr 
repugnant to his natural disposition, no longer 
to delay recurring to the strongest remedies, 
for the eradication of so inveterate a distemper. 
Conscious that lenity and clemen<y proved un¬ 
equal to reclaiming minds, accustomed to con¬ 
sider treason as scarcely constituting a crime; 
and aware that only smne signal example of se¬ 
verity could impose restraints on a turbulent 
and factious nobility, habituated to the licen* 
tiousness of civil war i he resolved* to begin 
LkFbre- with Biron. The treachery of La Fin, a Bar- 
*****.‘^ . gundian gentleman, who carried on his ne^jo- 
SfamT* tiatioBs at Turin and «t Milan, with the Duke 
of Savoy and Fuentes^ had already put the 
King in possession of all the evidence requisite 
to prove Biron’s guilt in the most satis&cteiy 
snamier. This roan, ruined in bis fortune, de^ 
titute of virtue or principle, and c^fended thot 
Biron no longer treated Urn with the same ooa^ 
fidenoe as formerty, had retired to his own 
estate. Terrified at die idea of being seised 
and punidied as a tnutor, he was ea«ly naduced 
by an assurance of pardon and protection, to 
iKqmir to court; where, in the course of several 
private interviews with. Henry and bis «*«**■- 
ters, he revealed every circumstance respecting 
the conspiracy. Even the papers and docu¬ 
ments written by Biron, which that infatuated 

noble- 
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RoM^inan conceived that La Fin had de- chap. 
strewed in consequence of his orders, were pre- . , 

sented to the King. He was confirmed in his j 6 ot. 
fiital security on so material a point, by the 
protestations of his faithless agent, who ac> 
quamted him, that in the various conferences 
tad examinations which he underwent, no cir> 
mimstances bad transpired tending to criminate 
Btfon. Deluded by these false declarations, 
confiding in the honor of La Fin, pressed by 
Henry to vitut Paris, upon matters of public 
concern; and incapable of resisting by force,' 

^ as it was natural to expect, the King, irri¬ 
tated at bis delay, should march into Bur¬ 
gundy; Biron at length reluctantly quitted 
Dijon, and arrived at Fontainbleau. * comt. 

Henry received him with testimonies of re- 13th Jum. 
gard, notwithstanding his cold and arrogant de* 
portment; beseeching him in repeated conver¬ 
sations, to confess bk treasonable practices; as¬ 
snring him at the same time of pardon and obli¬ 
vion, if he would merit it by a candid cDsclosure 
of bk fault. But, such was his credulous reli¬ 
ance on the secrecy of La Fin, and so intoxi¬ 
cated was lie with the value of his own past 
services rendered to the crown, that he per-- 
skted infieniUy to deny the chaiges or suspi¬ 
cions entertained by the King. It was not 
till after a long and severe conflict with him- 
a^, vdien he had ineffectnally exhausted every 

* MatthieUf toL iL lir. t. p. 156—a64* De Thou, irol. fru 
^6. Mntnjf Tol.a. p. *31, sje, and p. 23s—. Bic- 
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CHAP. 

VI. 

-V- ^ 

j6o2* 
He is ar* 
rested. 

15th Jun6. 


Hit triiL 


Defence. 


means to soften or reclaim Biron, that HeniT: 
issued orders tq arrest a man, whose valor 
had been so instrumental to placing him on- 
the throne. Biron, unprepared for such a 
blow, was seized as he quitted the royal pre¬ 
sence, disarmed, and soon afterwards transfer¬ 
red with every requisite precaution to Paris ; 
where Rosny, Governor of the Bastile, received 
the prisoner into his immediate care. At the 
time that Vitry arrested Biron, the Count of 
Auvergne being in a similar manner put into 
conhnement, was conveyed to prison. * 

The trial of Biron, which took place almost 
immediately afterwards, before the supreme 
court of criminal judicature, the parliament of 
Paris; was conducted with the utmost solem> 
nity, and with all possible attention to the dig¬ 
nity of the prisoner. His guilt was established 
by every species of evidence; the voluntary con¬ 
fession of the person accused; the depositions 
of La Fin and of Renaz^, another accomplice; 
lastly, by the production of the culprit’s letters 
written with his own hand. In extenuation, if 
not in exculpation of these charges, Biron urg¬ 
ed, that however culpable his intentions migh» 
have been, they had never passed the limits of 
his mind, and had not proceeded to'actions. He 
pleaded the pardon which Henry had granted- 
him at Lyons, soon after the termination of the 
war with Savoy; when, actuated by remorse, 
he bad confessed his criminal connexions 

• Sullys vol, i. tom. ii. p. 48—50. Biatthieu* voL ii. liv. v. p.a6a 
—a8a. Dc *rhou> voL xiv. p. Cliroii. Sept, pi 289—994. 
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with the enemies of the state; and he denied chap. 
his having renewed them subsequent to that , 

event. The testimonies of La Fin and Renaz6, i6oa. 
he attempted to invalidate; opposing to his 
single fault, a whole life passed in the service 
of the crown, his father’s loyalty and merits, 
his own body covered with honorable scars or 
wounds. With loud and violent imprecations, 
he repelled the accusation of having ever me* 
ditated any design against the King’s life; 
throwing himself on the clemency of a prince, 
who was not only distinguished by that virtue, 
but who, in the course of his reign, had fre-, 
quently'exteuded bis forgiveness to criminals 
of a far'more heinous description than himself. 

The tribunal nevertheless unanimously adjudg* 
ed him to lose his head on a scaffold, in the 
** Place de Greve;” declared his peerage attaint-, Condem- 
ed, and his possessions confiscated to the crown.** "**"*“* 

A sentence which, however just in itself, yet 
appeared to partake of severity, might still have * 
been commuted or alleviated by the King: but 
Henry on this single occasion throughout his 
whole life, seems to have been insensible or in¬ 
accessible to the emotions of compassion. He 
rejected every supplication made in Biron’s be- ■ 
half, and confirmed the decree of the parlia¬ 
ment, only changing the scene of execution, to 
the court of the Bastile. Even in this alteration, 
policy bad probably a greater share than lenity, 

^ Jourml d’Hemy vol. ir« p. XS7—-190. Mattbieii» yd* IL 
Y. p. 185—'399« I>t Thou, Tol. JUT. p* 79^9X« Chran. Sept. 
p» »9»— 307. 
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CHAP. 

VI. 

i6o»« 


Behaviour 
f)f Biron. 


3itt July. 
His execu« 
tion« 


as the prisoner was adored by tbe aoldiery whiua" 
he had so often conducted to victory j and dm 
public Epectade of bis death, -in the midd; of s 
populous and tumultuous capital, ought have 
proved highly dangerous to the public tranquil* 
lity. In the interval which dapeed between 
bis condemnation and his punufament, but etill 
more at the time of bis exeontioo, he betrayed 
all the disordered transports of a fnrious, vin* 
dictive, and irritated mind; pawing with rapid 
transitions, from penitence and sorrow, io me> 
naces, complaints, and every exprossion of cage 
against his accusers. Such was the violenee 
of his despair, and the well-known tntrepidi^ 
c€ hie character, that he impressed with terror 
bis judges, the spectators, and the exeeutioneif 
himself. It became ueeessaiy to sooth, or te 
gratify him in some particulars, in order to dw* 
pose and induce him to submit quietly to the 
sentenoe of the law. Even at the tnstant when 
his head was dsout to be severed fin>m his bedy^ 
he lost neither his presence of mind, nor .any 
portioB of his natural ferodly. Tbreatenmg tn 
strangle with bis own hands, the exeoudoner 
who should presume to approach or to touch hini 
while he was yet alive; the blow which dually 
tenniaated hk exktence, was antioipated by thn 
dexterity of the minister of justice,.*' 


^ jMlnil dUitaqr ^ .Meamy^ 

p.'a4S—-450. Matthieos vd-u. Uv. v. p*349--359 . KTIkhh 

voL ziv. p. 91—94. D’Aub. HitU Gen. 1^. iiL p. 49a-*496. 
SulyivoLktiflaieu. ^ 50i9i. Qksm^ 8epteoa.*t>> joi* 
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The peot^e in general, and even many per> chap. 
tons of incontestable loyalty among the higher . ^ ^ 
orders, manifested their regret at the unhappy 1^9. 
conclusion of a life, which, however forfeited 
by treason, had neverthdess been distingnished ^ 

in' its course by the most brilliant services; punidi. 
They lamented that the first monarch in Eu> 
rope, possessed, of tbe-afiection of bis sub> 
jects, victorious over foreign enemies, in the 
midst of profound peace, should yet deem his 
life and crown insecure, unless- cemented by 
the blood of Biron. They thought that a less 
rigorous punishment might have proved equally 
e^ctual; and that he might without hazard, 
have either received a pardon, or at least have 
expiated his offences by imprisonment. 'If it 
seems difficult to blame the King’s severity, it is 
equally impossible not to admit, that he would 
have appeared more amiable as well as more 
exalted in pardoning, than in condemning his 
unfortunate and culpable subject. But, Biron 
had rendered himself personally odious and ob« 
nmuous to his sovereign. The crimes of Bouil* 

Ion, of Epernon, and of Mayenne, all which 
were political, admitted of forgiveness. The 
arrogance of Biron had wounded, while his' 
obdurate pertinacity had irritated, an indulgent 
master. Henry dreaded the vengeance of a 
haughty and implacable spirit: he knew the 
extent of Biron’s treasonable practices with 
Spain and Savoy, as well as his ambition to 
ascend above the condition of a subject: he 
looked forward with natural and wise solicitude, 

to 
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-c H A P. to the possible event of his own death, and the 
^ disorders incident to a minority. When these 
160a. considerations of a public na,tuTe, were added 
to his private causes of resentment, he no 
. longer hesitated, to sacrifice one. guilty indivi¬ 
dual, to the safety of his family, and the tran¬ 
quillity of France. * 

De Thou, toL xi». p. 93, 94. Journal d’Henry IV., p. 199— 
SOI. ChroD.Sept. p.aiy^jsso 
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CHAP. VIL 

Submission of'Prance to Henry. •^Dukt of Bouillon quits 
the kingdom. — Attempt of the Duke*of Savoy^ on 
Geneva. — Death of Elizabeth. — ErrAas^ of Bosny^ 
to James the First. — Treaty between France and 
England. — Domestic eoents and quarrels. — Internal 
ferriisentcction^ and political intrigues. —Policy and con¬ 
duct of the court of Madrid. — Conspiracy of the Mar¬ 
chioness of Vemeutl. —* Arrest of the principal conspi¬ 
rators. — Surrender of Ostend. —Affairs qf Germany. 

— Trial of the Count qf Auoergne^ and his accom¬ 
plices. — Henry pardons them. — Foreign transactions. 

—Journey qf the King to Limoges.— Conspiracy qf 
Merargues. — Preparations qf Henry for war. — State 
qf the cabinet. — March qf the King to Sedan. — 
Submission and pardon qf BouiUon. — Tranquillity of 
France. 

^HE example of severity exhibited by the chap. 

King, in the seizure and execution of vn. 
Biron, whatever comments it might excite; 
became productive of the most salutary and Aogutt. 
beneficial effects^ during the remainder of 
bis reign. It instructed the French nobility, t w e n tf. 
who had long been accustomed to regard con¬ 
nexions with foreign princes, as neither crimir 
nal nor dangerous; that no rank, nor services 
however eminent, could protect them from the 
punishment due to treason. Even beyond the 
limits of France, the death of so illustrious a 
culprit, inspired caution, if cot terror, by i»- 

posing 
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CHAP, posiog » Tastrmiafc on the madiiinittons of tiie 
viL courts of Twin and Madrid. The enriwwadocs 
t6o». Philip, and of Charles Emanuel, who joined 
In the general congratulariohs to Henry, on the 
discovery of so alarming a conspiracy^ wem 
eager to disown, in the nam^ of their respec¬ 
tive princes, alt participation in the guilt of 
Exectttioii Biron. Fontenell^, a gentleman of Britanny, 
convicted of a design to deliver up to the 
Spaniards, a port and island beloaguig to that 
province, situate in the vioinity of Brest; was 
put to death at Paris, with eveiy circumstance 
» 7 ti> StspL of ignominy. Towards all the other individuals 
involved in the late criminal projects, Henry 
extended his accustomed clemency. The Ba¬ 
ron de Xiux, a gentleman who had succeeded 
to La Fin in the confidence of Biron, and who 
alone possessed the secret of his lari: negotia¬ 
tions with the Duke of Savoy and Fuentes; ex¬ 
perienced in its full extent, the generosity of 
the King. Having repaired to court on the 
assurances of safiriy given hkn, and made an 
ingenuous disclosure of every circumstance re¬ 
specting his past conduct) he received not only 
a pardon, but the confirmation in his post of 
limitenant.govemor of Burgundy. The^Count 
of Auvergne, equally criminal, but more fi)rtiu 
;idOct. Bate than Biion, being liberated from the 
Bastile after a sbett confinement, was rein¬ 
stated in hie preceding favor. He owed so 
sigmd a display of leni^, not less to the tears 
of his sister, the Marchioness of Vemeuil, than 
to his patmnid descent ftom the house of Va¬ 
lois, 
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-lois, wbid» excited respeet in. the rojtal bosom, chap. 
The Prince of Joinvilie, brother to the. Duke of 
Guise, who. had been convicted of carrying on 
some treasonable or dangerous intelligence with 
rile emissaries of l^paki, was treated with similar 
indulgence. Layardin being dispatched for the dy. 
purpose by Henry, took possession of the castles 
of Dijon «id of Beaune, which had been held 
by Biron, without experiencing any resistance; 
and tranquillity appeared to revive in every part 


of the kin^om. * 

. The Duke of Bouillon alone, more terrified CoD<iactof 
at Biron*s fate, than encouraged by any in- 
stances of lenity and mercy shewn towards 
others; refused to entrust himself to the honor, 
or to throw himself on the friendship and affec¬ 
tion of the King. Neither entreiddes, expostu¬ 
lations, nor menaces, could alter, bis resolution. 

Retiring into the central province of the U^ 
motusin, be offered to submit his cause to the 
judgment of the tribunal of- the city of Castres, 
which was composed of Cathrdics and Protes¬ 
tants in equal numbers: but that court dedin- 
ing to interfere in an affair which exceeded the November, 
powers of its jurisdiction; Bouillon, apprehen- He quit* 
sive of being arrested, quitted France, and 
took refuge at Geneva. He even ventured to 
pdriioh an apology, or more properly a Mani- 
finto, justificatory of his. innocence, and con¬ 
ceived in terms little calculated to mollify the 


tlie king* 
dom. 


* Ckroiu 8^. p* Matthiens yoI. n. Eh. ▼. p« 

HkThan, xnr. p*94*^9^ p4io5. SuUje timrik 
f»59i Midp.7Sp—76. Joumd d*HeiuyIV« vol«i. p.<o3tMi8» 
and p. 404 » 405. 

resent- 
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CHAP, resentment of Henry. It was powerfully auS' 
YH. tained by the intercession of the Hugonots, 
®Yen by the applications- of foreign princes 
in his favor. Elizabeth, either convinced of his 
*“* innocence, or desirous in his person to display 
her attachment towards the party in which he 
^ occupied so distinguished a place, addressed a 

letter to the King in his behalf. The example 
of the Queen of England, was imitated by the 
Elector Palatine: but Henry remaining inflex¬ 
ible, exacted the personal submission of Bouil¬ 
lon, previous to extending any act of grace or 
of oblivion on the part of the crown. ** 

14th Oct. The gloom, which had overspread the capital 
Swi*8 em- conseoueoce of the late executions, was dis- 

DAStsiQors 

arrive at sipated by the arrival of the embassadors de- 
puted by the thirteen Cantons, to swear in the 
name of the Helvetic union, to the observance 
of the treaties recently conchided with France. 
The King, on an occasion, so solemn and so 
happy, displayed at once the utmost cordiality 
and magnificence, in his treatment of the de¬ 
puties. After having been regaled by the mi¬ 
nisters, the princes of the blood, and the ma¬ 
gistrates, during their stay at Paris, they were 
dismissed with marks of royal and national 
bounty. In (be final accomplishment of an al¬ 
liance .which attached Switzerland to France 
by the . closest bonds of political union, and 
which gave new security to the throne; the aa- 

** Hitt, de Bouillcm,' vol. ii. p. a*i—*65. De Thou, voL xiv* 
p. 96—105, and p. 138-^140. Mezcny, vol. x. p. S53,154. Mat* 
diieui Tol.ii. Uv* v. p. 371.. Sully, vol. i. p. 51. Chron. Sept, 

—3a6. 
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cendandy and wisdom of Henry’s counsels chap. 
were not less manifested, tlian the vigor of his , . 

arms had been exerted during the short contest 
with' Savoy. The feeble efforts, or timid ao Able policy 
quiescence of the court of Madrid, while so ®^**®“Y* 
formidable a rival was annually acquiring force, 
amassing treasures, and extending his influence 
over Europe; .accused the indolence, or inca¬ 
pacity of the Duke of Lerma, first minister of State of 
Philip the Third. It was become already ap- 
parent that the Spanish monarchy, badly admi* 
nbtered in the interior, impoverished and ex¬ 
hausted by wars of ambititm ; could no longer 
make those military efforts, or equip those fleets, 
which under Philip the Second, had justly alarm¬ 
ed or intimidated every surrounding state. 

Nor could the Catholic King derive any as¬ 
sistance from the German branch of the house 
of Austria, which power, in the person of Ro- 
dblpli the Second, had insensibly lost all consi¬ 
deration or respect. Albert and Isabella, who ofFian. 
governed the Low Countries; occupied in' the 
long and uncertain siege of Ostend, incapable of 
paying the numerous troops required to main¬ 
tain hostilities against the Dutch, and opposed 
by the most active general of his. age, Maurice, 

Prince of Orange; found themselves wholly un¬ 
able to make any exertions beyond the limits of 
the Netherlands. The adherence of Charles and of 
Enumuel to Spain, notwithstanding the tyes of 
marriage which connected) him with that crown, 
was precarious; and Henry always possessed the 
meaps to regain his friendship, or. procure his 
. yoL, V. . a aid, 
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CHAP. Aiid, by tempting his ambition. The balance of 
^ . power, -which during more than a century, had 

160a. inclined to the Spanish - branch of Austria, be« 
gan, though insensibly, to preponderate in favor 
of France. A few years of internal tranquillity, 
frugality, and attention to the revenues, appear* 
ed to be alone requisite, in order to render that 
kingdom the arbitress of Europe. 

Attack of Desirous by a sudden stroke of vigor and 
policy, though in violation of all the principles 
of public faith, to repair the breaches made in 
his dominions during the late unfortunate war, 
the Duke of Savoy meditated an attack upon 
Geneva. The project was conceived with so 
much ability, concealed with such care, and 
finally executed with such success till the very 
moment of its entire completion, that the re* 
duction of the city to his obedience appeared 
to be infallible. It was nevertheless frustrated 
by a train of accidents, equally singular in 
themselves, and impossible to have been avert* 
ed by any exertion of prudence or of valor, 
aid Dec assailants, provided with every weapon or 
instrument that could facilitate the attempt, 
conducted by officers of capacity, and shel* 
tered under cover of the night, approached the 
walls of the city. Having placed the ladders, 
they mounted, put to death without noise the 
sentinel stationed at the spot, and during near 
two hours remained masters of the place. 
But, the alarm being at length given, the 
Its m sue- inhabitants flew to arms. The Savoyards, 
^**** overpowered by numbers, prevented Ikon 
admitting their companions who waited with¬ 
out 
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out the gates, and confused by the dark* c h A K. 
ness, were obliged to , precipitate themselves . p 
from the battlements. Thirteen of the most 1603. 
distinguished and intrepid individuals among 
them, capitulated sword in hand, on pro* 
mise of life and safety: but the fury of the 
populace, justly irritated, having compelled Sa^^^nes, 
the mi^strates to deliver them up as victims, 
they were strangled on the ensuing day. 

Charles Emanuel, who in full confidence of be« 
coming speedily master of Geneva, had ad* 
vanced to a village only a league distant from 
k, returned to Turin, covered with confusion. 

In his letters addressed to the Swiss Cantons, 
he attempted to colour the proceeding under' 
various pretences. It is nevertheless difficult 
to justify, or even to palliate an enterprize, un* 
dertaken in time of profound peace, against a 
republic, incontestably, though not specifically ; 
included among the allies of France, and gua¬ 
ranteed by the two recent treaties concluded at 
Lyons and at Vervins. The powerful interpo* interpou- 
sition of Henry, who menaced the Duke of 
Savoy with a renewal of hostilities, if he repeat* 
cd the attack on Geneva; sustained by the 
mediation of the Helvetic body, deeply inter¬ 
ested in its preservation; produced a definitive 
agreement between them, in the course of the 
ensuing year. During more than two centuries 
which have since elapsed, no descendant of 
Charles Emanuel, though the princes of his 
family have been eminent for ambition and ca¬ 
pacity, ever ventured to attempt the reduction 
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c H A P; of Geneva by force; and that small republic 
. '^*1* . continued, under the powerful protection of 
x6o 3. France, to maintain its political independauce 
down to the period, when it was swallowed up 
in the convulsions that succeeded the subver> 
sion of the French monarchy.* . • ; . > ■ 

, i<oj. ' The historian, who during; (he first pine years 
of the reign of Henry, the Fourth, from his ac¬ 
cession, down to the peace of Vervius, can 
scarcely keep pace with tlie number of events 
which present themselves, finds an equal ste¬ 
rility prevail thro’out the concluding period ; 
but particularly between the execution of Bi- 
ron, and the King’s assassination by Ravaitlac. 
The operations of war, rapid, decisive, and pic¬ 
turesque, excite a more lively interest, and 
awaken a more animated attention, than regu¬ 
lations of policy, or establishments of domestic 
Vigiiaoce utility. But, the activity of Henry, which had 
been called out by the dangers of the field, di4 
not slumber in the security of peace. > .Atten¬ 
tive to avail himself of every occasion which of> 
fered, in order to emancipate the crown from 
its dependence on the great nobility, he repair¬ 
ed, to Metz, accompanied by the Queen and 
court. The govemipent of that important city 
and citadel, acquired by Henry the Second, 
and defended against all the efforts of the 
Emperor Charles the Fiffh, by the first Duke 
of Guise; a place, which as it covered the 

. * M^tUueu, 'vbLiL liv. y« p«42X—443* r Siill79YoI« L toineu. 
p. $ 6 * De Thou» voL xiv, p, 124 —119. Guicheooni toI. L' p. 7^7 
^"7^9* MwCTayi yoL x« p« 2t5,9*^fi64« Oiroo* p* 
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eastern frontier towards Lorrain and Germany, chap. 
was inestimable to Ftance; had been conferred . . 

by the late King, on his favorite Epernoh^ 1603. ^ 
who placed there one of his oam devoted ad¬ 
herents. This man, profiting of various acci¬ 
dents which intervened during the course of the 
late civil wars, had not only in a great measure 
thrown off all submission to his benefactor; but 
had proceeded to exercise a violent and inde-. 
finite authority over the liberty, and even over 
the lives of the inhabitants. Epernon having Heacquim 
vainly endeavoured to accommodate the diffe-1,^**^*^ 
rence by negotiation, or to render himself Metz, 
master of the citadel, was compelled to remain 
a passive spectator of its suiTender to the King. 

He preserved only the nominal government of 
Metz; the efficient command being given to 
Montigny, one of the most zealous. of the 
royal followers, on whose fidelity and allegiance 
Henry knew that he might securely confide in 
every emergency. 

His return to the capital was accelerated by *4th Mar. 
the unpleasing intelligence of the decease of Ei^b«h. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. Thai illustrioits 
princess, during a reign of more than fonr-and- 
forty years, had excited the respect, and attract- 
ed the admiration, of all Europe. To Henry, at 
every period, whether prosperous or adverse, 
she had extended her protection, and lent her 
assistance. During the two* arduoiis sieges of 

4 Chron. Sept. p. 38*, 383. ' Sultf, voLi. tomeu. p.84—86. 

De Thou, Yol. xiv. p. 130, 131. ^Matthieu, yol. u liy. yl p.47Ch-r 
474 *. Hist* (fEpernoo, yol. ii. p. 256— %6s» 
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Rouen and of Amiens, her forces had served 
vrith distinguished valor: even after the ajbjura- 
tion of the King of France, Eiizaheth, though 
she thought proper to upbraid and to con¬ 
demn, did not desert her ally. She probablj 
felt, like Sully, the indispensable necessity of 
his renunciation of the reformed religion. The 
magnanimity, policy, and enlargement of mind, 
eommon to them both, cemented their friend¬ 
ship. In their irreconcilable enmity to the 
house of Austria, they strongly united; and it 
seemed difficult to determine which of the two 
princes had received the deepest wounds from 
the hand of Riilip the Second. Elizabeth dis¬ 
daining to be included in that treaty, which only 
five years before, had terminated the long war 
between the crowns of France and Spain; from 
the eminence on which she stood, continued to 
desolate the Spanish monarchy in every quarter 
of the globe, while she aided the Dutch with 
her troops and treasures. Heniy, through the 
medium of Rosny, as well as of Biron, whom 
he sent successively as his embassadors to the 
court of England, bad recently received the 
most unequivocal proofs of her regard} and 
they only waited for a convenient occasion of 
attacking Philip the Third with their united 
strength. * 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so 
valuable an ally, was encreased by his uncer- 


^ SullyaToL u tome n« p« S6. MattbieV) yd* ii« Gy* p* 48S—^ 

^08. Dc Thou, Ycl«Y* p.X4a—148* 
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tainty relative to the character, intentions, and chap. 
political conduct of her successor. A vast and . ^ 

important revolution in the system of Europe js^i. 
was about to take place, by the efficient union - 
of the two crowns of England and Scotland 
under one head; as those of France and Scot¬ 
land had been nominally united, near half a 
century earlier, in the person of Francis the 
Second. Henry was well aware that James 
the First might neither inherit the talents, nor 
embrace the views of his predecessor. Con¬ 
fined to a remote corner of the North, his ca- ' 
pacity and disposition were very imperfectly 
known beyond the limits of his native domi¬ 
nions. But many circumstances led to appre¬ 
hend, that be might pursue a less glorious, as 
well as a less judicious system of policy, than 
that of Elizabeth. He had hitherto displayed 
neither aptitude, nor ability for war; and far 
from being disposed to aid the United Provinces 
against Spain, he bad betrayed a contrary in¬ 
clination on various occasions. The court of Exp«cta. 
Madrid already anticipated with joy his acce^ 
sion, as the signal of peace between the two 
crowns; and it was well known that Cecil, who 
presided since his father Lord Burleigh’s death, 
in the counsels of England, was not averse to 
auch a measure, for a variety of reasons.' 

Impelled by considerations of such tnagni- 
tude and importance, Henry determined to EtoIhm^ 
aend an embassador without delay, for the pur- 
pose of sounding the new King’s intentions. 

^ Himie» BuU Eaglaadf joLyu p. Mezeray> vet & p. 274* 
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CHAP. He sele^ed for a charge at once so delicate 
^ 80 arduous, the same minister whom he had 

i«o> formerly employed on a similar errand to. the 
deceased Queen. Rosny, Superintendant of the 
finances, was a servant on whose capacity, zeal; 
and fidelity, he could not only rely; but whose 
person and mission, he well knew, would be ren> 
dered acceptable to James, from their common 
Objects of adherence to the Protestant religion. -His iii* • 
hismissioii. structions, framed with consummate skill, em¬ 
braced every proposition which could tend to 
cement the alliance subsisting between France 
and England ; to humble the house of Austria ; 
and to reduce the dominions of Philip the Third 
tith Jane, within narrower limits. The embassador was 
empowered to enlarge or to contract them, as 
he should find it expedient or judicious, acw 
Hit recep- cordiog to circumsfances. Rosny, accompanied 
tion, |jy a splendid train, arriving in London, was 
received by James with demonstrations not 
only of regard, but of the warmest attachment; 
In the course of little more than a fortnight, that 
able statesman moved every spring, and avail¬ 
ed himself of every means, by which the object 
of his negotiation could be facilitated, or acce¬ 
lerated. While he awakened the sensibility, 
he pointed the attention of the King, to the 
inordinate ambition, and disproportionate neat¬ 
ness of the Spanish monarch, considered as a 
and n^o. member of the European system. He shewed 
tUtion. gjgg by a union of their 

forces and connsels, when supported by the 
Kings of Denmark, Sweden, and the Protes¬ 
tant 
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tant princes of the German empire ; Hehry and c H A P, 
James might dissever Milan^ Naples, together . ^ 

with the other detached provinces of Spain, from 1603; 

the obedience of Philip. To his arguments, he 
added every flattering eulogium, and every ge¬ 
nerous incentive, calculated to propel the deli¬ 
berations of the Scottish prince. But he was not 
long in perceiving that the love of peace, how¬ 
ever insecure or inglorious might be its founda¬ 
tions, constituted James’s predominant passion; 
that pusillanimity, inconstancy, and levity, cha- 
ractererised his measures; that frugality was 
not in the list of his virtues; and that no.co>dpe- 
ration of energy or duration could be expected' 
from such a sovereign and government. He SacrcMof 
wisely therefore limited - his exertions to the '*■ 
attainment of more practicable objects; namely, 
a defensive alliance between the two kingdoms, 
the support of the Dutch United Provinces, 
and a treaty for the mutual protection of France 
and England, if either country should be attack¬ 
ed by Spain. To these propositions James lent 
a favorable ear, and gave his immediate assent. 

Rosny, dismissed with testimonies of personal 
esteem, was received by Henry on his return, 
with the gratitude justly due to his distinguish¬ 
ed services*. It became nevertheless apparent, 
fay the peace shortly afterwards concluded be¬ 
tween the new King of Great Britain and Philip 
the Third, that James had determined to adopt a 

f SttUft i. tome lie p. 89—165. De Thoo» voL xlv. p. 151 
^153. Matthieus voLii. liv.vi. p* 535—548. Hume^votvi. 

^8* MaEeniyp ¥oL x* p. Chron. 8ept. p.4zo—^4ta. 

policy. 
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p<^cy, widely di^rent from the measures of the 
preceding reign. 

While Henry directed his attention to con¬ 
ciliate the friendship of England, he was not 
inattentive to every operation which could 
confirm the tranquillity, or augment the pros¬ 
perity of his own subjects. Manufactures, whe¬ 
ther those of necessity, or of taste and refine¬ 
ment, received a liberal encouragement. The 
fabrication of silk, which Francis the First had 
attempted to introduce among the French j but 
which, in common with many other useful in¬ 
ventions, had disappeared during the course of 
the civil wars, was revived. Si Ik-worms were 
brought from Italy and Sicily, into the southern 
provinces of France j and the cultivation of 
inulberry-trees, so requisite for the nourish¬ 
ment of those insects, was enjoined by the go¬ 
vernment. With a view of giving additional 
energy to the industry of his people, the sump¬ 
tuary laws regulating and restraining articles of 
dress, were annulled. In the adoption of prin¬ 
ciples so enlarged, the King ventured to oppose 
the advice of Rosny his minister, who remon¬ 
strated with warmth against establishments, cal¬ 
culated as he conceived, to enervate tlie French, 
and to destroy their martial originality of cha¬ 
racter, while the public morals would be pro- 
portionably deteriorated by their introduction. 
But Henry, either more sagacious, or more ^- 
terprizing, remaitied indexible; and experience 
justified the expansion of his views, by the pro¬ 
fits derived from the various branches of manu- 

fac- 
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facture ivbich he established throughout his div C B a F 
minions.'* 

Ibe profound repose enjoyed by IWmoe at z^oj. 
this period, neither diminished the King*! 
vigilance and circumspection, nor exempted semf. 
him in his private capacity, from a variety of 
troubles. He had not found in his marriage 
with Mary of Medicis, all the domestic com* 
forts and alleviations of which that union is . 
capable, when cemented by mutual esteem and 
confidence. If the source of these misunder* 
standings was in part to be attributed to 
the Queen, a greater portion of them might 
without injustice be laid to the account of 
Henry. The obstinacy, coldness, jealousy, 
and violence, which characterised the Tuscan 
princess, derived their origin principally from 
the inconstancy and infidelity of her husband. 

Far from reforming his licentious conduct as he m, 
advanced in years, his amours became more nu* 
merous. In the animated conversation, wit, 
and gaiety of the Marcbimiess of Verneuil, he 
sought to dissipate the dulness, or to oblite¬ 
rate the vexation, which he found at home. 

That insolent and artful female, did not scruple 
to level the severest shafts of satire, or of male¬ 
volent ridicule, against the Queen herself. 
Neither the extraction, the personal defects, 
nor the intellectual weaknesses of Mary, were 
spared on these occasions. All the expressions 

» Sully, voL i. tome iL p. 180,181. Mezenjr, toLz. p. 377^ 
ti8i. MatthieQ, voLiL IiT.TL p. 451—4^7. Oirai. Sq)t.p.409, 
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of the Marchioness were reported with exagge¬ 
ration to her rival, by the spies or emissaries 
whom she retained. Two Ilorentines, Con- 
chino Conchioi, and Leonora Galigai, his wife, 
who became unhappily in the sequel, too con¬ 
spicuous in the history of France; divided the 
affections of that Princess. Embittering the 
causes of her uneasiness, they alienated her from 
the King, and inspired her with projects of ven¬ 
geance against the person who molested her 
repose. Henry, weak, irresolute, and almost 
timid in his own family, neither punished, nor 
removed from the Queen’s presence, the authors 
of their mutual discord. They even continued 
to augment in their influence, as well as in their 
power and arrogance, during the remainder of 
his reign. The palace of the Louvre became a 
scene of perpetual strife, and of inilecent alter¬ 
cation ; the publicity of which, diminished the 
respect and veneration felt for a prince, so illus¬ 
trious in his public capacity. Scarcely could 
the interposition or mediation of the ministers, 
to which expedient recourse was had, establish 
from time to time a frail reconciliation, per¬ 
petually succeeded by new, and more inveterate 
disputes.' ' 

Nor did Henry experience in his family alone, 
the disquietudes inseparably annexed to the con¬ 
dition of man; to which kings are even more 
exposed in projmrtion to their elevation. Tlio 
court and kingdom teemed with malcontents 

1 Sully^ voL i. teme iL p. 44> 45. Mcscrayt vol* x* p. aSz, and 
p. a98-—300. Amoura d^Henry IV., p. 71—76. 
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of every description. He was compelled to chap. 

. tolerate the insolence of the Count of Soissons, . ^ ^ 
and even to interpose his authority in order to 1603. 
suspend, or to avert the effects of that Prince’s 
enmity towards Rosny, which revived on the 
slightest, and roost groundless pretences \ 

With the Duke of Epernon he was involved in Epcrnon. 
perpetual quarrels, respecting the patronage 
and prerogatives annexed to his oflSce of Co* 
lonel-general of the French infantry; a post 
which the improvident weakness of Henry the 
Third, had rendered almost independant of the 
crown. The haughty favorite, who appeared 
on various occasions, disposed to take up arms 
against his sovereign, ventured to retire with 
intentions the most hostile, to his government 
of Angouleme: his apprehensions nevertheless, . 
which restrained him from proceeding to extre* 
roities, induced him to repair his fault by a vo¬ 
luntary submission'. The Hugonots, a formi- The Hugo- 
dable body, demanded the unceasing vigilance 
of administration, to watch their motions, and to 
anticipate, or to frustrate their designs. Bouil¬ 
lon, though in a species of exile, remained still 
an object of apprehension; and La Tremouille 
excited dangerous intrigues in Poitou. 

Lesdiguieres, who exercised an almost inde¬ 
pendant authority throughout the province of 
Daupbin6; du Plessis Momay, and various pther 
Protestant chiefs, were either discontented, or 
destitute of attachment towards a Prince, who 

^ Stilly^ vol, i. tome ii. p. 177— 

* Mezerayi Vot. x. p. a84« 
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c H A F. had abandoned their {Murljand religious persua- 
^ VP* ^ sion. Propositions of a aatare highly ofiensive 
i6oj. to the person and dignity of the reigning Pope 
October. Clement the Eighth, 'as well as to the pontifical 
character and office itself, bad been agitated 
the Pro- and adopted in one of their Synods, held at Gap, 
**“*“**’ a town of Dauphin^, situated near the foot of 
the Alps. They had even arrogated in that 
assembly, a right which seemed to be incompa¬ 
tible with the subjection due to the crown, by 
admitting and giving audience, not only to de¬ 
legates from the Protestant churches within the 
kingdom, but to embassadors deputed by fo- 
Komix, reign powersWith a view to counteract 
these machinations, and at the same time to 
Poitou, balance the credit of La Tremouille in Poitou, 
a province of great extent, in which the Hugo- 
nots were numerous; the King conferred the 
Dacenber. government of it on Rosny. He already pos¬ 
sessed many of the highest offices of state, be¬ 
sides the Superintendence of the finances; and 
Henry, who reposed an unlimited confidence in 
his talents, no less than in his fidelity, raised 
him soon afterwards to the summit of honors, 
by creating him Duke of Sully." 
i<o4. If the exhausted condition of the Spanish 

Conxnier* , •z** • 

dal rapture monarchy, and the incapacity of its sovereign, or 
withSpaia. the Want of vigoT in his minister, prevented an 
open rupture from taking place between the two 

^ MattbieQp voL iL liv. vu p. 596—604* De Thocb toL 
p,i57.i6o* Mezerayp ToluX. pua84—a88u SuUyfTol L tomeiL 
p. iSSf 184- 

^ SoUyp toIuK tome u. p. 
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crowns; it could not suspend the sedret effects chap. 
of the animosity felt by the court of Madrid. . 
Continual occasions of jealousy and dispute, 1604. 
commercial or political, presented themselves. 

Henry, it was well known, continued to aid 
the United Provinces with supplies of men and 
money, notwithstanding the peace concluded 
at Vervins. Philip having imposed a duty of 
thirty per cent, on the importation of all articles 
of merchandize belonging to France, in which 
prohibition he was imitated by the Arch-duke 
Albert, as sovereign of the Low Countries; 
the King, irritated at a measure so injurious 
to his subjects, interdicted by an edict, all 
communication whatsoever with Spain or Flan¬ 
ders. He even persisted to enforce the order, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his own 
people, and the indirect menaces of the Duke 
of Lerma. Mutual necessity, together with the Accommo. 
distress occasioned by the suspension of every ^ 
species of commercial intercourse, induced the 
two powers at length, to submit their respective 
complaints to the Papal arbitration. The pro¬ 
hibitions being in consequence taken off, trade 
mutually revived between their subjects." 

Unable, since the discovery and punishment 
of Biron*s conspiracy, to induce any of the 
great nobility of France, to renew a similar 
correspondence, the Spanish first minister did 
not neglect to avail himself of the inferim* in¬ 
struments of treason. A young man named 

® De Thou* ToLxiy. p. a63-—365* Matthieu* vol. li. Hv.yii. 

* ind p« 77)'*”775* Sully* vol. k tome iu p. ai8* and p. 

414* Chroiu 8q>t. p. 45%—455i and p* 49S«*5oo. 
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, L’Hoste, who filled a confidential situation in 
the office of Villeroy, Secretary of state' for 
foreign affairs; having been corrupted by a 
considerable sum of money, betrayed'the most 
important secrets of the department to Zuniga, 
the embassador of the Catholic King. 'Being 
at length discovered, he fied, and had already 
reached the bank of the Marne, near La Ferte, 
on his way to the frontiers of Lorrain, when he 
was overtaken ; and in endeavouring to effect 
,his passage to the opposite side, he perished in 
the river. His body,' brought to Paris, was 
torn in pieces by wild horses. 'Villeroy himself 
narrowly escap^ disgrace and dismission for 
the crime of his clerk, in whom he had con> 
fided with too implicit security j but the diffi¬ 
culty of replacing him with a successor of equal 
talents, soon obliterated the transaction, and 
restored him to favor.** 

Henry was sensibly affected by the death of 
his sister, Catherine, Duchess of Bar, which 
took place at this time, without leaving behind 
her any issue. But his emotions were soon 
transferred to another source of uneasiness, at 
once more painful and more alarming, which 
originated in his licentibus amours. Henrietta 
d’Entragues, Marchioness of 'Verneuil, though 
frustrated in her views of ascending the throne, 
by the King’s marriage with Mary of Medicis; 
yet continued to carry on with him k commerce 


^ De ThoQ^ vol. xiy. p. 3x8—jao. Su]ly» yol.i. tomeiu p. aio 
—ax 7 * Mezeray^ yoL x. p. 394^—397. Matthieo, voL iL Uy. yii. 
p, 66X—668. ChroA. Sept. p. 465-—476. 
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of gallantry, and to occupy a distinguished c H A P/' 
place in his afiPections. She had even produced . . 

him a son, whom he had owned, and publickly 1604. 
legitimated''. Such was her audacity, that sho ' 
did not hesitate on various occasions, to declare 
his union with the Queen to be invalid, their 
issue incapable of wearing the crown, and her 
own title to the rank and prerogatives of his 
wife, indisputable'. Neither menaces nor offers, 
however advantageous, could prevail on her to 
restore the paper signed with his hand, given 
her by Henry, contrary to the advice of Rosny, C^aweirf 
as the original price of her honor } ■ which instru-’** • 
ment she preserved with the most scrupulous 
care, and secured by a variety of precautions. 
Conscious of the induence which her personal 
beauty, together with the charms of her society, 
had enabled her to obtain over the King, she 
abused it by perpetual acts of insolence, and even 
of infidelity. Stimulating his passion by affected 
scruples, by coquetry, and refusals, she main* 
tained her empire over him, in defiance of him¬ 
self, of the remonstrances of his ministers, and 
of the suggestions of his own judgment; nor 
was she ever more secure of retaining him in her 
chains, than at the moment when their final sepa¬ 
ration appeared to be imminent and inevitable.' 

Mary of Medicis, incensed at her temerity, finwgiia 
and alarmed at her pretensions, insisted with 

^ De Thou, voL xiv. p. 119, 130. Amours d’Hen. IV»i p» 75, 

7 ^* 

DeThou, vol. ztL p. 311. SuHy, vol. I. tome u. p. a04, ios* 

• Cibinet d’Henry IV., per d’Anqueti), vol. L p. fz —949 evi 
p, 171, X7a. Amours d’Hemy, IV., p. 73-^76. 
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CHAP, importunity, that the promise of marriage which 
. ^ Henry had given her, should be resumed. The 

1604. demand only served to irritate, and to drive to 
*-**^*’ extremities the Marchioness. Her father ne« 
to vertheless, on receiving a sum of money which 
Utdaugh. did not fall far sh(Ht of nine thousand pounds 
Sterling, and a promise of the dignity of Mar. 
shal of France, produced a paper which he de- 
dared to be the original. It was delivered 
back to the King, in presence of various 
princes of the blood, and officers of state, who 
witnessed its identity, by an act drawn up for 
adjuijr. that purpose. The Queen’s apprehension, 
calmed by the restitution of an engagment, 
which might have been converted to purposes 
the most injurious to herself, as well as to her 
children, subsided} and a temporaiy tranquil, 
lity succeeded to the late violent agitation in 
sk detow the court*. But, Henry speedily found reason 
to repent of having exasperated a haughty and 
vindictive woman, neither restrained by prin. 
ciple nor by pffection, from seeking to revenge 
the insult ofiered to her pride. Her half bro¬ 
ther, the Count of Auvergne^ though recently 
Iterated from confinement, and indebted for 
his pardon only to the clemency of the King, 

^ yet lent bis assistance to all her projects, 
to Francis de Balzac d’Entragues, her father, 
tkfKiag. wounded by the past dishonor of his family^ 
and still more incensed at Henry’s attempts to 

t Dt Tboi% voL xiy. p. no, $%%. Cabiact d’Honry IV., voL i. 
>178^.180. Mcuny, toLx. p.300> 301. ftiiUft voLi. tonoii. 
p.a 4 >>s 49 * 

seduce 
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deduce his second daughter; not only entered char 
into the general conspiracy, but {4)pears to V P» 
have meditated designs^ levelled personally 
against his life. He even ventured to attack 
his sovereign in one of those nocturnal expedi> 
tidhs, which Henry undertook to gpratify his 
passion; and from which alarming situation the 
King extricated himself only by valor and good 
fortune. The greatest prince in Europe, the 
hero of his age, had nearly fallen a sacrifice to 
his indecent pursuit of pleasures, equally unbe¬ 
coming his station, and we might ^d, his pe¬ 
riod of life, as he had already passed his fif¬ 
tieth year. History vainly attempts to draw a 
veil over these excesses, which involuntarily di¬ 
minish our veneration for Henry the Fourth." 

The 


“ Cabinet d^Henry IV., vol.i. p. Memorie reconditd 

de Vittorio Shi. iv« partie, p. 19}. Le Laboureur stir Castlenau, 
vol. ii. p. 600—603. Journal d’Henry IV«, vot.ii. p. 55, 56. Mat* 
tbieu, vol. ii* liv. vii. p. 796* Meraoires d’Amelot de la Houssaye, 
artic. ** Entragues*** 

There is not any transaction of the French history, since the acces* 
sion of the family of Bourbon, perplexed with such doubts, or in* 
volved in such obscurity, as the conspiracy of the Maitrhioness of 
Vemeuil. The contemporary writers were either Ignorant of the 
particulars, or they did not venture to disclose them, from obvious 
motives of delicacy and caution. De Thoa, who from his station in 
Cfe, must have possessed means of information, confines himsdf to 
drcumstances, which by their nature were universally known. 
Matthieu, Historiographer of France, and unquestionably informed 
of the facts, stops sh^, declaring that it ts not permitted to sub¬ 
jects to raise the veih which conceals the mysterious secrets of the 
sovereign. It is true that he minutely relates the seizure of the 
Count of Auvergne s but he presumes not to enquire into, nor to 
account for its cause. Bausompierre gives no lights on the subject; 
nor do we find in the « Amours d^Hcury FV.^^ written by Marga¬ 
ret of Guise, Princess of Conti, any solution of the enigma. Yet it is 
tmpoirible to doubt that both Baissompierre and the Princess knew 

A A a the 
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CHAR ‘ Thfe three principal conspirators, in repeated 
■VR« conferences which they held -with Taxis and 
1604. Zuniga, successively embassadors from the Ca- 
StSpoU* tbolic 

tKNU of 


liie'ftffkir in its most minute detiil. The ** Journal d’Henry IV.** is 
limited to judkud factsy of general notoriety. Only short and de¬ 
tached fragments are to be gleaned from Sidly, who considered it as 
a' secret ^ state* In the Memorie recondite” of Vittorio Siri, 
there is a considerable detail: but it is embarrassedf confiiseds and 
contradictory. The “ Chronologic septenaire” of Cayet» eftends 
oidy to fhe end of the year >604; and the transaction was thra too 
recents as well as of too delicate a naturey for him to give it any place 
in his work. , The nature and genius of Mezeray’s history, did not 
allow him to deKend to minute narrations of any kind; and he 
n^e at the distance of more than forty }'ears after the facts. We 
must likewise recollect that the grandson of Henry then occupied the 
throne. D'AnquetiT, in his Cabinet d’Henry IV.” has whh great 
labor, endeavou^ to collect, to arrange, and to compare, all the 
different accounts of this plot. Yet he confesses his inabih'ty to dto- 
criminate, or to ascertain the truth* He seems even either never ta 
have seen, or to have omitted to mention, one of the mo^ curioua 
and entertaining documents to be found in any author; namely tlie 
relation of the capture of the Count d’Entragues, by the Provost 
Defunctls, in the castle of Marcoussis. We are indeed ftir it,.td 
the diligence of Le Laboureur sur Castelnau and the piece car¬ 
ries in every line, the most genuine marks of authenticity. It ap¬ 
pears ^rom thence, beyond a question, that dTntragues did not deh- 
ver up the original promise of marriage, given by the King to bis 
daughter. That engagement, drawn.up in Henry’s own hand writing, 
was found by Lomenie, secretary of state, who had been sent expressly 
for the purpose. We may judge of the importance annexed to it, by 
the precautions that bad been taken for its preservation. Lomenie 
eovered it in a glass bottle, sealed; within a second glass bottle, laid 
upon cotton, and closed up in a wall of one of the apartments at Mar¬ 
coussis. He brought it to the King. The treaty between Philip the 
Third and the conspirators, the cypher used in their correspondence, 
together with various other letters, were likewise dixovered at Mar¬ 
coussis. 

The attempt of the Count d’Entragues, to kill the King in the 
forest of VeroeiHl, when going disguised to find his youngest daugh¬ 
ter, forms not one of the least wonderful or strange events of the 
dtf^iracy. It cannot be doubted that the Count did attack him, and 
that Henry only escaped by vigor and address. Fifteen men were’ 
stationed in different parts of the wood, in- order to intercept and 
^rder bin* ' Sqrot of them he avoided without knowii^ it: hir 

hone 
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ifaolic King to the Court of France, laid open chap. 
their intentions, demanding at the same time . ^ 

the powerful co>operation of Spain to effect their 
accomplishment. Philip, happy to find an occa- 
sion of wounding the private peace, at the same 
time that he endangered the crown of his in> 
veterate enemy, complied with all their requi¬ 
sitions. He proceeded so far as to stipulate on 
oath, that if the Marthioness would deliver up 
to him her son by Henry, the child should be 
immediately acknowledged Dauphin, and heir 
to the French throne. It was likewise added, 
that five fortresses situated in Portugal, should 
be ceded to him as places of security; tr^ether 
with an annual revenue of more than twenty 
thousand pounds Sterling, and an asylum for his 
mother. Appointments, pecuniary, as well as with th« 
military, of magnitude and of trust, were ^JJ^**“* 
agreed to be given to the Counts of Auvergne, 
and of Entragues. By the same authority it 
was settled that an invasion should be made by 
the Duke of Savoy, on the side of Provence; 
by the Count de Fuentes, in Burgundy; and 


hone and his courage enabled him to disperse the othen. Even 
after this escapes d^ntragues compiled his youngest daughter to 
give him an appointment in a sditary place^ where it was intended 
to have assassinated him: but» though she was obliged to comply with 
her father^s commands* she took care to warn the King of his 
danger. None of these fiicts came forward on the trial; and it be^ 
came equally an <^ject to Henry* to the Marchioness* and to the 
Count d*£ntragues* to bury them in die deepest oblivion. All the 
documents and proofs tending to tluow light upon k* were carefully 
suppressed. But* what an idea does it not convey of Henry’s im¬ 
prudence and subjectioii to his passions* which could precipitate him 
on such adventurea? 
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c H A P. by Spinola, ia Champagne. Thro’out everyr. 
part of the kingdom, concealed adherents were 
1604. asserted to be ready at a proper moment, who 
would appear and aid the insurgents. The 
Count of Auvergne, in consequence of these 
preparations, repaired immediately to the pro* 
vince of that name, situated in the centre of 
France; a portion of the kingdom where his 
influence, authority, and the attachment of the 
inhabitants to the family of Valois from which 
he sprung, would enable him to excite a dan> 
gerous insurrection. Only a favourable oppor* 
tunity appeared to be wanting, in order to 
carry their projects into execution. * 

*** M ^ ^ magnitude and extent, could 

not however long elude the vigilance of Henry 
and his ministers. An intercepted letter of the 
Count of Auvergne, addressed to one of his 
friends, which conveyed the first intelligence of 
it, excited so much alarm, as to induce the King 
to command his attendance at court without 
delay. Terrified at so peremptory a summons, 
conscious of his guilt, and expecting to be 
again immured in the same prison from which 
he had been recently liberated, he invented 
continual pretexts to account for his not com¬ 
plying with the order. After vainly expecting 
him to appear during a considerable time, 
measures were therefore taken to seize his 
person. But, so unremitting was his circum- 

* Cabinet d'Henpr IV., Tol L p. 1S5—187. and p. 194,195. I# 
Cnst. vol. ii. p, 6o». Mezecay, toI. x. p, 301, 30V 
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flpectioDy that it required equal dexterity and CHAR 
course to secure him, without coming to the ^ ^ 

last extremities. Every obstacle was neverthe« i<04. 
less surmounted by the intrepidity and address 
of two officers, d’Eurre and Nerestang, who of Au. 
having approached him under pretence of re* I®*?*' 
spect, unhorsed, disarmed, and made him pri* 
soner. Being conducted with the greatest pre* 
cautions, to Paris, he was confined anew in 
the Bastile, where he occupied the apartment 
lately inhabited by Biron. Entragues, nearly 
at the same period, was arrested at his castle of 
Malesherbes, and committed to the prison of 
the “ Conciergerie,” in the “ Palais j” a place 
of confinement unhappily become too famous in 
the annals of the present age, as the last stage 
of the imprisonment and sufierings of the un« 
fortunate, but heroic Mary Antonietta, Queen 

France. The Marchioness of Verneuil, treat* 
ed with more distinction than her father and 
brother, was only guarded in her own house at 
Paris, by the Lieutenant of the police. Orders 
were immediately issued by Henry, directing the 
parliament, as the supreme criminal tribunal of 
the kingdom, to prosecute the delinquents with 
the utmost severity.' 

While the public mind thro*out France, was aoth Sqit. 
suspended in mute astonishment at these extra* 

y Ckron^ Sept. p. 5^05. MattUeus to 1 « iL fir. viL p. 781—8oo» 

DeThoos voUxiv. p. sai—^14. Meieiayy voL x. p. 30a—rj04« 

Cabiaet dUenry IV., voLi. p.187—xpx* Journal d’Ueniy IV., 
vfA, ii. p. 6 %f and p* 64* Sully, voL i. tome iL p. 961, a6a, and p. 

-* 970 . 
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CHAP, ordinary Occurences; the city of Ostend surren* 
^ dered to Albert and Isabella, after halving been 
invested more than three years. It constituted 
one of the most memorable sieges known in 
the modern history of Europe; Ostend long’ 
serving as a theatre, on which the martial 
youth of England, France, and Holland, eagerly 
sought renown, or acquired experience. Every 
resource of the military art then known- or 
practiced, was exerted on both sides: and 
Pompeio Targon, a Roman engineer, who af> 
terwards became celebrated under the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth, by constructing the dyke 
to expel the sea before Rochelle, when that 
city was besieged by Cardinal Richelieu; at¬ 
tempted, though vainly, to prevent the en- 
trance of supplies into the port of Ostend. 
During the prosecution of the siege, Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, landing on the isle of Cad- 
sand, invested the town of Sluys, and rendered 
takaSuTt. himself master, of it, notwithstanding the ut¬ 
most efforts of the Spaniards to relieve the place. 
The capture was justly regarded by the Dutch, 
as forming no inadequate equivalent for the 
surrender of Ostend; which city did not ciqii- 
tulate till the works were reduced by the artil¬ 
lery of the enemy, to a shapeless heap of ruins. 
Above seventy thousand of the veteran tro<^ 
of Spain and Flanders perished under the walls, 
between the commencement and the termina- 
tion of the siege, by the com\>ined operation of 
sickness and the swoy4'.'"'to the great abilities 
pf Ambrose SpinoJa, who commanded the army 
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of the Arch-duke, was principally due its final chap. 
reduction. He was the last general of transcen- . . 

dent merit and talents, sent by the court of Ma- 1664 . 
drid to the Netherlands; and he approved him¬ 
self neither unworthy to succeed to the Prince 
of Parma, nor unequal to oppose Maurice; 

Prince of Orange. During the course of the Hwm- 
succeeding campaign, he once more transferred 
the scene of war to the banks of the Rhine; 
invaded the provinces situate beyond the 
Maese, from which the Spaniards had long been 
expelled; and retarded by his able measures, 
though 'he could not ultimately prevent, the 
complete emancipation of the United States 
from the house of Austria. * 

At the other extremity of Europe, the Olto- State of 
man armies, though checked and impeded by 
the revolts of the Janizaries, by the feuds or in- Hongarf. 
trigues of the Seraglio, and by the death of Ma¬ 
homet the Third, to whom succeeded Achmet; 
a minor; yet continued to advance along the 
banks of the Danube through Upper Hungary. 

The Tartars even made incursions to the gates 
of Presburg and of Vienna. Rodolph the 
Second, who no longer held his Court in the 
latter of those cities; immured in his labora¬ 
tory at Prague, employed in researches of 
alchyroy or of natural philosophy, abandoned to 
his brothers, the Arch-dukes Mathias and Maxi¬ 
milian, the care of Austria, as well as of all 

* Oe Thou, t«Auv. p. ipjr-sa*, and p. 349—jSt. MaHhiea* 
tsL ii. lir. Tib p. 699 -r- 7 i 4 , aad p. 753.. MeMRjr, toL x- 
p.3M--3*6- 
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c H A P. bis Other hereditary dominions. Destitute of 
^ issue, negligent of public affiurs, and declining' 
1604. in years, the Emperor was scarcely known to 
exist beyond the confines o€ Bohemia, except 
by report: while the imperial power, which, 
only fifty years before, under Charles the Fifth, 
had threatened to swallow up the liberties of 
Germany,, was fallen into a state of oblivion 
RevoiotiMi or contempt*. In the north of Europe, 
hiSwedeib Duke of Sudermania, youngest of the 

sons of the great Gustavus, after having admi¬ 
nistered the affairs of Sweden during several 
years, with the power of regent; and having 
expelled bis nephew, Sigismund, King of Po* 
land; was ultimately elected to fill the Swedish 
throne, himself, by the States General of that 
kingdom, under the name of Charles the 
Ninth.**.' He retained the royal authority and. 
title to the end of his life; transmitting at his 
decease the sceptre to another Gustavos, des> 
tined to augment the fame of the family of 
Vasa, while he carried the victorious arms of 
bis countrymen beyond the banks of the Oder, 
the Elbe, and the Danube, almost to the fton* 
tiers of Italy. 

Norenbcr. fhe parliament o£ Paris being authorized, 
and even enjoined by the crown, proceeded 
meanwhile to interrogate the prisoners sid>< 
mitted to their jurisdiction. They were first 

* La Crm, Hift. Ottom. vol.lL p. 56^74. De Thout voLzir. 
p. 169—176* and p. a73~at4« Hitt, de AUemagnep voL iL 

8ai^pHiit.dllciig|riepvfLu. p.Z5i~i57. 
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fleparatelj examined, and afterwards confronted chap. 
with each other. But, instructed by the ex- ^ . 

ample of Biron, who relying on the fidelity of 1604. 
La Fin, had unguardedly admitted the validity 
of his testimony; they began by loading each 
other with maledictions and reproaches, calcu¬ 
lated to weaken or totally destroy the force of 
their respective depositions. The Count of ** 
Auvergne accused his sister of participation in 
eveiy act of treason, and endeavoured to dimi^ 
nish his own criminality, by proving her equal, 
or deeper guilt. D’Entragues on the contrary, 
who exculpated his daughter, imputed to h« 
brother the whole machination. They both 
admitted their interviews with Taxis and Zu¬ 


niga to have taken place, but denied that any 
treasonable propositions had been ever agitated 
in those conferences. Auvergne pleaded more- December, 
over, a pardon already granted him by Heniy; 
esserting that he had carried on the correspon¬ 
dence with the embassadors of Spain, not only 
with the privity, but even by the express com¬ 
mand of the King himself. 

The defence of Entragues might rather be Entrap 
termed a crimination of his sovereign, than a 
vindication of his own conducL With bitter the King^ 
refiections on bis personal misfortune, he de¬ 
plored the lot of an aged and dishonored 
parent, on whose family an eternal opprobrium 
had been fixed by the licentious passion of the 
very prince, who now attempted to crush him 
under the imputation of fictitious crimes. He 
Justified the intention of his daughter to with¬ 
draw 
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CHAP, draw into Spain or Flanders, from the appre^ 
hension which she necessarily felt of becoming 
i«04. the victim of an enraged and jealous Queen, 
who perpetually threatened vengeance. Nor did 
he scruple to inform hisjudges, of the endeavours 
used by Henry to seduce his second daughter ; 
of the disguises and nocturnal expeditions in 
which he had repeatedly engaged with that 
view; and of the' contents of his amorous 
epistles still in her possession. He concluded 
by insinuating in very unequivocal language, 
that the object of the present prosecution was 
only levelled at his life, in order to deprive-his 
helpless child of the natural and incorruptible 
Bd*Tiour guardian of her honor. The Marchioness of 
Verneuil, when brought in her turn to the bar, 

"M. manifested more indignation, than either terror 
or contrition. Neither the fear of punishment, 
nor the desire of life, could bend her haughty 
spirit; and she still persisted to consider her¬ 
self as the legitimate, though oppressed and 
persecuted wife, of the King of France. At 
the bare mention of the Count of Auvergne, 
she became furious; stigmatized him with 
every epithet of abhorrence or of ignominy; 
and concluded by demanding a pardon for 
her father, justice for herself, and a scaffold for 
her brother. * 

i6oj. Notwithstanding a defence so framed to 
operate on the judgment, while it affected the 
ed. 

^ Cabhiet d^Heory IVf vol. i» p. 19a—loo. De Thoii^ toI. 
p* 4*8—45^8. Mezerayt ▼oL x* p. 317> 318. Jounul d'Heniy IV^ 

VoL il p. 64f 6sf and p. 69 . 
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passions of her judges, they did not hesit^ite chap. 
to pronounce sentence against her. She was . ^ 

condemned to be closely imprisoned in the 1605. 
convent of Beaumont near Tours, till more 
ample information could be obtained relative 
to her pretended crimes. The Counts of Au- m Feb. 
vergne and of Entragues, were at the same Sentence*, 
time sentenced to expiate their offences on a 
scaffold in the ** Place de Greve,” together 
with an Englishman named Morgan, their ac¬ 
complice; but the execution was suspended 
by an order from the court. Mary of Medicis ■ 
already anticipated the disgrace of her insolent 
rival, the punishment of those Individuals who 
had presumed to espouse her pretensions, and 
the exile of a woman whom she equally dreaded 
and detested. In this expectation, she found 
herself nevertheless deceived. A powerful 
advocate pleaded in the bosom of the King, 
for a mistress whom he still loved. She soon ajd 
received permission to retire to her castle at 
Vemeuil: by a subsequent mitigation of the ' 
sentence, she was restored to the full enjoyment 
of her freedom, and the proceedings against 
her were annulled. Entragues, reinstated in 
blood and honors, was exiled to his house at 
Malesherbes; and Morgan was commanded to 
quit the kingdom. The Count of Auvergne tapiiMtt- 
alone, whose duplicity had rendered him “wayie. 
undeserving and incapable of being trusted, 
remained a prisoner in the Bastile; where 
be languished many years, and was only set 

at 
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1605. 
Reflexions 
on the 
transac¬ 
tion. 


Motives of 
the King’s 
CMuluct» 


in ipwbg 
the ooD- 


at liberty under the regency, in the ensuing 
reign* * 

Whenever we reflect on the whole of this 
traordinary transaction, we know not whether 
most to wonder at the shameless indecency of 
Henry, in thus unveiling to the whole nation, 
the irregularities of his private life; or whether 
most to reprobate his rendering the highest 
criminal tribunal of France, the engine and 
instrument to humble a haughty mistress. It 
was not a crime of state, but a love intrigue, 
which was apparently submitted to their en« 
quiry, and afterwards withdrawn at a proper 
time from their jurisdiction. The King, it 
was evident, never meant to dishonor the 
object of his affection, though he desired to 
reduce her to a necessity of complying with 
his will. The children whom she had borne 
him, formed the pledges of her safety. Kron, 
it was true, had suflered capital punishment, for 
acts of inferior atrocity. But, Henry was not 
disposed to put to death Entragoes, fbr at> 
tempts, which however criminal in themselves,, 
were aimed more at the man, than at the mo> 
narch; which he had provoked by his licen* 
tious conduct; and which originated more in 
private vengeance, than in treason against the 
state. Many reasons likewise induced him to 
spare the Count of Auvergne r the dying re¬ 
commendations of his two predecessors, Charles- 


* De Thou^ vol. xiY. p. 499» 430. Cabinet d^Bearf tmh £. 
p. aoo—A05* Journal d’Heory IV.» p. 70^ 71. Sulljr, yoI* i* 
tome IL p. 333* 
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the Ninth, and Henry the Third; the blood of c h A P* 
Valois which circulated in his veins j and per- . ^ 

haps still more, the natural apprehension that 1(05. 
such an example might at another period, form 
a precedent for bringing to the scaffold his 
own illegitimate issue, if they should ever be¬ 
come involved in treasonable accusations. Far 
from renouncing, as might have been expected, 
his connexion with the Marchioness of Ver- 
neuil, he renewed with her a commerce of gal¬ 
lantry } and indirectly permitted, if he did not 
encourage her, in lancing the shafts of her 
malicious pleasantry against the Queen. Yet, New 
inconstant to his mistresses, as faithless to his 
wives, he commenced a fresh amour with Ja- 
quelina de Beuil, whom he created Countess 
of Moret; after having, in the view of all the 
inhabitants of Paris, caused her to solemnize, a 
mock ceremony of marriage with a young man 
of condition. She soon afterwards brought 
him a son, whom he subsequently legitimated* 

If we consider the age of Henry at the time 
when he committed these excesses, we must 
feel the condemnation excited by them, consi¬ 
derably aggravated. Tbe veneration for the 
royal dignity, as well as the affection felt for his 
person and character, must have been great, to 
counterbalance and extinguish the sense of his 
irregularities, in the minds of his subjects. * 


• AouMUt d^Henry IV^ p. 8a—85. BtuMHop. voL L tome t 
p. 103> 104. Meaeny, veL X. p. jao, 341. Jomui i’Uuuf IV.* 
vol.ii. p. 6t* ead p. 6 j. 
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CHAP. The attention of the court was however sooii 
. ^ diverted from the consideration of domestic in- 

1605. trigues, to foreign transactions. Italy, which 
Tranw- attracted expectation, excited alarm for the con- 
Lomb^y. tinuance of its tranquillity. The Count of Fu- 
entes, governor of the Milanese, reviving the 
obsolete pretensions of the Viscontis and the 
Sforzas, Dukes of Milan in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; summoned the petty prin« 
ces or nobles of Lombardy, to produce the 
. titles of their respective fiefs j diffusing cQnster> 
nation by such enquiries, over all that part of 
Europe. At the same time he constructed the 
celebrated fort which still bears his name, at 
the entrance of the Valteline ; a mountainous 
portion of the Alps which interposed between 
the Milanese and the Tyrol; thus endeavouring 
by force, as much as by the arts of corruption^ 
to render Spain arbitress of the Grisons 
The attempt, if it had proved completely 8uc«- 
cessful, would have united the dominions of 
the German, with those of the Spanish branch 
pf the house of Austria; who being possessed 
of the Valteline, and mastert of the defiles that 
conduct through that Alpine region, might have 
sent mutual succours in case of emergency, 
to each others assistance. Clement the Eighth 
terminated his pontificate at this period, after 
the Eighth, having occupied the chair of St. Peter above 
thirteen years. Besides the honor of according 
absolution to a king of France, and receiving 

r De Thou, rrf. xrL p. 40S—411. Meseray-, toU ». p. j*4— 
gai. SuBy» vd. i. tone ii. p, *97—joj. 
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him into the bosom of the Romish comniunion; chap. 
he had the felicity of augmenting the patri* ^ ^ 
mony of the ecclesiastical state, by the subjec- 
tion of the duchy of Ferrara to the Holy See, 
on the demise of Alfonso the ^Second. The iit April. 
Cardinal Alexander of Medicis, who had beea 
sent Legate to Henry the Fourth some years 
earlier; having succeeded Clement, by the exer¬ 
tions of the French faction in the Conclave, he 
assumed the name of Leo the Eleventh $ a name and of Leo 
which from its connexion with Leo the Tenth, 
brings before our minds, that pontificate, so ce> 
lebrated for its protection of genius. The new 
Pope, who from , the enlarged beneficence of his 
character, inspired expectation of a mild and 
happy reign, was the third individual of the fa¬ 
mily of Medicis, who occupied the chair of 
St. Peter. But, these premature hopes were 
blasted by his death, only a few days afterwards; 
and Borghesej a native of Rome, was elevated sjth itpriL 
to the papal throne, by the title of Paul the Fifthi May. 
Baronius, a member of the Sacred College, born 
at Sora in the kingdom of Naples, and known in Fifth, 
the annals of literature by the elegance of his 
historical writings; appears to have been twice 
on the point of attaining, by the voluntary suf¬ 
frages of the Cardinals, to the pontifical dignity. 

He was as often rejected, in consequence of the 
efforts of the Spanish party in the Conclave; irri¬ 
tated at the doubts which he had thrown, as an 
historian, in his Annales Ecclesiastici,” on the 
validity of the Catholi9 King’s title to the crown 
of the Two Sicilies; and apprehensive of the 
VOL. V. B B effects 
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CHAP, effscts which might result from his transeendant 
^ integrity of character. ‘ 

Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, last 
Retam of survivor of that illustrious bouse, after having 
passed more than twenty years in obscurity, if 
to Parif. not in indigence, among the snows and precis 
pices of Auvergne, whither she had fled for re¬ 
fuge } re.appeared at this time, in Paris. The 
facility which she had manifested to produce 
the dissolution of her marriage, the oonudera- 
tkm naturally excited by her descent from so 
many sovereigns, and the marks of attachment 
, which she exhibited towards the King, during 
the late conspiracy of her nephew, the Count 
of Auvergne; — these combined reasons obli¬ 
terated in the placable mind of Henry, her mul¬ 
tiplied infidelities or criminal excesses of every 
kind. He received her with testimonies of con¬ 
sideration and respect'; lodged her on her arrival, 
in the royal castle of Madrid, near the capital ; 
and extended 60 her invariably the most ample 
protection, fn that metropdis she passed the 
residcle of her life, preserving in defiance of the 
shocks adversity, and the progress of age, 
all the eccentric originality of her character. 
Dividing her leisure between the dissolute gnu 
tifications of the senses, and the occamonal prac¬ 
tices of austere devotkm; wi^ which, in imi. 
tation of her ancestor Francis the First, she 
mingled the love of letters, and the cultivation 
of the fine arts; she presented a singular com- 

-■ Histoire «]«• enclave*,TtA i. p. 994—368. De Thou, vol.xiv. 
p.4QO—408. Hi»t. de Pkpe*, parCdulon, ad partly p. aoa—907. 
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bination of vices and talents. Margaret, who chap. 
survived the King, experienced after bis death, . , 

a continuance of the same attention firom Maiy xiog, 
of Medicis, then become Regent of France." 

Neither the execution of Biron, the inapri* 
sonraent of the Count of Auvergne, the death 
of the Duke of La Tremouille, an event which the interior 
took place nearly at the same period, nor the *®®'™“*** . 
voluntary exile of Bbuillon, could extinguish 
the fermentation existing in the interior prot. 
vinces of the kingdom. The relations of fiiron 
waited impatiently for a favorable occasion of 
revenge; while the adherents of the Duke of 
Bouillon were numerous, as well as powerfuh 
These latter derived additional stren^h front 
the support of the Hugonots, who not only so* 

Bcited his pardon and recall; but with a view 
of attaining it, indirectly menaced the adoption 
of measures equally derogatm'y to the royal an* 
tliority, and subversive of the public tranquillity* 
Intelligence of secret practices, and even of ma* 
tured designs of delivering iqi various important 
ports to Spain, was received the government. 

But, all these symptoms of inserrection were an. vig^hm 
ticipated by Henry's promptitude, or dissipated 
by his vigor. Rosny repairing to the assembly 

the Protestants held at Chatelherault in jy]y. 
Poitou, contrived to mollify their resentment, 
and to allay their apprehensions, by granting in 
the name of their common sovereign, a pro* 
longation of the term stipulated for the sur- 

^ Vie 4 e I 4 »g«er. de VaL 1^391—^94^ DeT&oq* vtd.xlV« 
p. 434« Sully^ vol. i. tome iL p. 1909 a^p. 3659 end p. 3689 and 
ps 3 ; 3 a JtfOBemjrvoLx* p^ 3 a<~ 343 » 
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render or restitution of the places of surety ao 
corded to the party. That period was length* 
ened the space of three years; and the conces¬ 
sion, which diffused universal satisfaction, dis¬ 
armed the most mutinous or discontented of the 
Hugonot leaders.' 

No sooner was the King relieved from bis 
uneasines son a subject of such importance, than, 
he prepared to reduce the remaining malcon¬ 
tents, by the most speedy as well as rigorous exer¬ 
tions of severity. Quitting Paris, he advanced 
towards the rivir Loire, preceded by the Duke 
of Epemon at the head of a body of infantry, 
and several troops of cavalry; while Rosny fol¬ 
lowed with a small train of field artillery, ade¬ 
quate to the reduction of any forts which might 
venture on resistance. A special commission ac¬ 
companied the forces, designed for the trial and 
punishment of the rebels: this tribunal bmng 
composed of only two masters of requests named 
for the purpose, vested with ample authority. 
Attended by such a formidable military and ju¬ 
dicial escort, Henry continuing his progress, en¬ 
tered Limoges, amidst the warmest testimonies 
of popular affection. His presence instantly pro¬ 
duced submission. The principal insuigmits 
either concealed themselves, or fled beyond the 
limits of France, or embraced the determina¬ 
tion of meriting a pardon, by disclosing the de¬ 
signs of their accomplices. Turenne, and the 
other fortresses belonging to the Duke of 
Bouillon, situated in the interior provinces of 
the kingdom} though specially comprehended 

iSuU7»tol.i.tooi.tt. p;359—390. MeMny,ToLx. 
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among the places of surety granted to the Pro* chap. 
testants, yet did not presume to oppose the royal . . 

troops. Having opened their gates, by orders 1605. 
from the Duke himself, on the first summons, it 
only remained to inflict chastisement on such execution, 
individuals, as should be juridically convicted of ^ ‘he mu- 
treasonable machinations. The tribunal which *“***^ 
was held at Limoges, condemned five to lose 
their heads, and the sentence was carried into' 
immediate execution. Others being put to 16th Dec. 
death in effigy, their estates were confiscated. 

The whole conspiracy, which appears rather to 
have existed in intention, than to have been 
carried into practice, was rendered abortive; 
and the King, without waiting to be a specta¬ 
tor of the punishments decreed by the judges, 
returned to the metropolis. “ 

New troubles awaited him in that capital, of November, 
a nature different indeed from open insurrec-J*®"*;*** 
tion, but which nevertheless required the ut- ^ 
most dexterity, as well as conciliation, to ap¬ 
pease. They originated in the oeconomical and 
financial plans of Rosny; plans calculated for di¬ 
minishing the debts of the crown, and at the 
same time replenishing the royal treasury. With ~ 
a view to effect those purposes, the Superintend- 
ant caused commissioners to be appointed, who 
were authorized to pay off the life-rents or an¬ 
nuities issuing out of the Town-hall of Paris. 

Not content with so limited a field for their ac- Th^ 
tivity, they commenced enquiries into the origin, 

^ Sully^ Tol. L tome u* p* 391—399* De Thouy yol. xiy. p»434 
-^439* Hilt, de BooiOoDf iL p. Mezeny^ yoL z« 

^ 33 ^— 133 . 
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CHAP* validity, and legitimacy of the respective c<mi> 
^ ^ . tracts or debts themselves} and even agitated 
(tej. the propriety of suppressing such, as should ap> 
pear on examination to be defective; A mess' 
sure which involved in its consequences, so 
great a number of individuals, exciting univer¬ 
sal alarm throughout Paris; Myron, the first 
municipal officer of the city, ventured with a 
hardy frankness to state to the King himself^ 
at once the injustice, and the danger, of per¬ 
sisting in its prosecution. There were not 
wanting persons in the council of state, who 
considering such a conduct highly censurable, 
Henry ap- advised the arrest of Myron. The attempt 
might nevertheless have been found hazardous, 
Uiwisdom as the Parisians manifested a disposition to 
andleoity, defence of their virtuous 

magistrate. But Henry nourished no intentioa 
of pushing matters to extremity with his sub¬ 
jects. Convinced of the rectitude of Myron’s 
motives in the remonstrance which he had 
made, and appeased by the supplications of the 
proprietors of the annuities in question, who pro¬ 
tested their readiness to submit their rights and 
their property, to his sovereign arbitration, he 
wisely enjoined the cessation of all further pro* 
ceedings on the subject.' 

CoDtpincy So general seemed to be at this time, the 
propensity to conspire against the government, 
that it could neither be r^cssed by r^or, nor 
extinguished by clemency. Hots perpetually 
succeeded each other, all which were fomented 

• De Tlioa, Tot jut, p.443'— 44 A Meaeaj, toLx. p>4St*'’34l* 
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or produced by the emissaries of the court of c H A F. 
Madrid. Merargues, a gentleman of Provenoe, ^ ^ 
having undertaken to deliVer up the .port and 
city of Marseilles to the Catholic King; be re< 
paired to Paris, in order to concert measures 
for the purpose with Zuniga, the embassador of 
Philip. It would nevertheless appear that be 
possessed more inclination than ability, to effect 
so arduous a project. Intimation his design He i* 
having been transmitted to the administration, 
by the Duke of Guise, Governor of the pro> 
vince, the conspirator was followed and taken 
into custody, together with Bruneau, secretary 
to the Spanish embassador. They were in the « 
act of conferring together, when seized) and a 
paper having been found upon the secretary, wcretarr. 
which tended to prove his criminal intentions, 
he was committed to the Bastile. Merargues 
being speedily interrogated, was confronted 
with Bruneau, before the tribunal of the Par¬ 
liament. Zuniga,, who with menaces reclaimed 
his secretary, complained to the King, tliat the 
rights of nations were violated in the seizure 
of a person regarded as sacred by the laws of 
nations. But, Henry justified his own conduct 
on the principles of state necessity- and pre¬ 
servation, nor did he liberate Bruneau, till be 
had confessed the whole transaction. He was 
then sent back to the embassador, tc^ether with 
a-copy of tbe juridical proceedings. MerarguM 19th Dec. 
justly suffered the punishment of his crime, in 
the ** Place de Greve,” his four quarters being g«e«. 
exposed over the jnindpal gates the capi- 
B B 4 tal. 
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CHAP. tal“. Thro’out the whole transaction, the decline 
. , of the Spanish monarchy in vigor became appa- 

*«oj. rent; and how proportionably France had as¬ 
cended in the scale of nations, during the short 
period of seven years which had elapsed since the 
peace of Vervins, was manifested with equal evi¬ 
dence.- Charles the Ninth, or Henry the Third, 
whatever provocation they might have received 
from Philip the Second, could not have ven¬ 
tured to resent it in the manner that Henrj 
the Fourth displayed towards Philip the Third, 
and the Cardinal Duke of Lerma. Europe al¬ 
ready began to perceive that the balance of 
power among the great continental states, was 
rapidly assuming a new direction $ and that the 
house of Bourbon might, at no distant time, 
become as formidable to the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, as the family of Austria had been found 
for near a century. 

i6e6. Incensed at such reiterated proofs of the in- 
veterate enmity of the Spanish crown, which 
H^. never ceased to molest his repose, and even to 
attack his life; the King began deeply to me¬ 
ditate the execution of that vast project for the 
humiliation of the Austrian greatness, which 
he was on the point of commencing only four 
years afterwards, when assassinated by Ra- 
vaillac. It is probable that he would not even 
have so long delayed it, if Elizabeth, his firm 
and magnanimous ally, had still continued to 

" Sully. toL U. tone iii. p.S, 7. De Tlioai toL xir. I>.4j9— 
443. Journal dUenry IV, toL it. p. 88, 89. Mcnmy, voL^ 
p. J43—J47« ’ 

rei^ 
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i^ign over the English: but, from her timid chap. 
and irresolute successor, who manifested a sub- . ^ 

serviency to Spain in all his measures, Henry’s 1606. 
expectations of support or assistance could only 
be negative. France, in the lapse of little 
more than seven years, had in a considerable 
degree recovered from the wounds inflicted on 
the country by civil and foreign war. The in¬ 
defatigable assiduity of Rosny had re-established 
the flnances, which were in a perpetual state 
of improvement or amelioration. In the arsenal 
of Paris he had laid up a formidable apparatus 
for ofiensive hostilities, in quality of Master- 
general of the ordnance; while a prodigious 
treasure in ready money was already accumu¬ 
lated by the Superintendant, in the Bastile. The 
veteran troops, as well as the youth of France, 
anxiously anticipated a rupture with Philip the 
Third. Henry, with a view to that event,, as a Negoti*. 
probable contingency, opened a secret negotia- 
tion with the Duke of Savoy, in order to detach powcn, 
him from Spain, by the tempting offer of secur¬ 
ing to him the Milanese, with the title of King 
of Lombardy; stipulating likewise the marriage 
of his eldest daughter with the Prince of Pied¬ 
mont, for the purpose of cementing the alliance. 

To the Duke of Bavaria, one of the most power¬ 
ful princes of Germany, Henry held out the 
election to the imperial dignity; an office which 
must probably soon become vacant by the death 
of Rodolph, who was' declining in health and 
years. The Venetians, who were closely allied 
with the French crown, had on every occasion 

during 
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CHAP, during hfs greatest kdversity, given him prooA 
yn* of devotion. From the republic of Holland 
1606. be might esteem himself secure of vigorous, 
throughoat and effectual co-operation. All the Protestant 
Europe, ponces and states of the German empire, looked 
to him for protection against the encroscA- 
ments of the .house of Austria. Even beyoud 
the shore of the Baltic, he counted, allies or 
friends. Christian the Fourth, King of Den¬ 
mark, a prince of talents, as well as of a martial 
character, professed for him a degree of ad¬ 
miration, bordering on idolatry: and Charles 
the Ninth, who owed in a great measure the 
attainment of the Swedish crown, to his timely 
pecuniary supplies, felt towards him the warmest 
gratitude. “ 

lmp«di- Many causes, nevertheless, obvious or latent, 
tihdrMfr contributed to delay the commencement of a 
cutka. war, from which Europe might justly expect, 
whenever it should take place, to undergo a 
Maty of a great political revolution. Mary of Medicis, 
Medictt. f|.0in whom Henry neither.desired to withhold 
a knowledge of his plans, nor perhaps could 
easily have concealed his designs, interposed 
every obstacle in her power to prevent their ac¬ 
complishment. Bigotted to the Catholic Aitb, 
she looked with predilection to Spain, the pro¬ 
tectress of that religion; while she equally de- 
jmecated all connexions, political or personal, 
made with heretics. Sprung by her mother, 
daa^hter of the Emperor Ferdinand the First, 

* Sullyt voL ii. tome iii. p. 7. Mezerayi vd. x. p. ^^ 6 , Mat- 
tfiieti, Tri.lt. tL p. s6S, 

frosa 
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from the Auetrian family, she already desired to c H A P. 
l«y the foundation of a double marriage between , 

the two crowns, by the union of her eldest son ,606. 
with a princess of Spain j which alliance, when The Ca- 
become regent of France after her husband’s ° *** 
death, she ultimately effected. All the zealous 
Catholics, together with the antient adherents 
of “ the League,” who formed a numerous, 
as well as a powerful party, joined the Queen; 
nor were there wanting in the cabinet itself, 
ministers inimical to every measure, by which 
the Spanish monarchy would be humbled or 
attacked. Time was necessarjr to mature the 
plans commenced or concerted with Savoy, and 
with Bavaria. Lastly, the body of the Hugo- 
nots, though apparently loyal, yet continued 
to be deeply agitated by the intrigues, and 
powerfully excited to action by the emissaries, 
of the Duke of Bouillon”. It became a prince 
of wisdom and experience to secure on a solid 
basis the internal tranquillity of his own domi¬ 
nions, before he listened to any propositions, 
however seductive, of foreign ednquest or glory. 

Influenced by these reflexions, Henry deter- Hemy re- 
mined to begin with reducing to obedience, his 
expatriated and mutinous subject. During 
more than three years which had elapsed since 
the execution of Biron, the Duke of Bouillon 
had resided beyond the limits of France; jn-o- 
fessing, it is true, bis fidelity and allegiance 
to the King j but, refusing to give the only solid 

* Mljrttol. ii. tooieiu. p. 7,S. Homgr, vaU-x. p. 316. 
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CHAP, testimony of his assertions, by personally jug. 
. tifying himself from the charges imputed to 
1606. him. He had even recently induced four or the 
Protestant Cantons of Switzerland, to address 
a petition to Henry in his behalf. That Prince 
replied, that he was ready either to grant the 
Duke a trial, before a fair and impartial tri¬ 
bunal ; or disposed to give him the warmest 
proofs of friendship, if he would throw himself 
March. on the royal clemency Finding however every 
pacific means of conciliation ineffectual, he 
issued orders to assemble forces, and prepared 
to attack Sedan, capital of the duchy of ^uil« 
Ion, situate on the frontiers of Flanders, with a 
considerable army. Many persons, employed 
in offices of the highest trust about the throne, 
endeavoured to delay and to prevent so hostile 
a proceeding. They represented to Henry, the 
danger to be apprehended, if the Protestant • 
princes of the German empire, and the King of 
England, should aid the Duke; who, in addition 
to foreign succors, might likewise expect an in- 
surrection of the Hugonots to take place in his 
favor. They exaggerated the strength of Sedan, 
the military resources of its possessor, and the 
hazard which must be incurred by undertaking 
the siege of such a city. But, these imaginary 
Begins Ut difficulties could not deter the King. Encou- 
®****** raged by Rosny, recently created Duke of Sully, 
who engaged to render him master of Sedan in 
a few days, he began his march at the head of 
a body of cavalry, accompanied by the Queen 

* De Thon, toL m. p. 431. 

and 
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and court. Sully had orders to follow, with the chap. 
infantry and artilleryi ’ . . 

Bouillon heheld himself, by these vigorous 1606. 
exertions, in a situation more perilous than that 
of his predecessor, Robert de la Mark, near a 
century earlier j when, encouraged by Francis Bouakm. 
the First, he ventured to declare war on the 
£mperor Charles the Fifth. Neither Spain, 
Sngland, nor the Protestant states of Germany, 
shewed any disposition to arm in his behalf; 
conscious that they must stand the shock of an 
army conducted by the greatest prince, as well 
as the ablest commander in Europe. No internal 
symptoms of insurrection appeared in France ,* 
and Sedan, though strongly fortified, was incapa 
ble of making a long resistance against such at 
assailant. In so desperate a condition, tht 
Duke renewed the negotiation which he had 
never altogether discontinued, and demanded 
an immediate interview with one of the minis* 
ters, for the purpose of adjusting the terms oi 
his submission. Villeroy, Secretary for foreign Hembniti^ 
affairs, who was dispatched by Henry with that 
view, soon disposed the Duke to consent to 
every requisition; and the enmity of Villeroy 
to Sully, induced him to accelerate the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty, which be well knew, would 
render useless the military preparations of 
his rival. Mary of Medicis herself interposing and wr. 
her good offices, in order to mediate a recon- 
ciliation, and to save from ruin a nobleman »tA^ 


^ HUt* dc Bouilloot voL IL p* A769 >77* 
p, 9^a7. De ThoUf yoL xiy. p. 547* 


SuUf 9 toL ii* tome uL 

whose 
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CHAP, whose talents she respected, and whose sidiie- 
. rence she desired to secure; aided Bouillon'i 
1606. cause. Sedan was surrendered to the King', who 
in return granted letters of pardon and abolitaos 
to the Duke, including all his adherents.' 

Heniy pir- No sooner was the treaty reciprocallfr signed, 
•**“*““» than Bouillon repaired to Doncbery, where 
Henr^r had established his head quarters ; said 
arriving before the King was risen from bed, 
threw himself at his sovereign's feet. That 
ncdcent prince not only forgave his fuilt, bat 
replaced him in the familiarity and favor winch 
he had previously enjoyed. Entering Sedan, 
Henry remained in the city three days, and 
left in it a governor; bat at the termination of 
a month, he caused the citadel to be restored 
•ndretaiTM to its former master. On bis return to Parisy 
to Pkri*. conducted the Duke of Bouillon in a sort o€* 
honorable captivity; making a public entry 
into the capital, accompanied by his prison^’, 
where he was received amidst general acclama* 
tions*. A profound tranquillity, which suc¬ 
ceeded to this transitoiy storm, soon obliter¬ 
ated its remembrance. The court was im> 
mersed in pleasures and dissipation, of which 
Henry exhibited in his own person .the ex¬ 
ample; and every cireorastance appeared to 
promise a long continnance of the public feli¬ 
city. 


^ De Thous yoL xiv. p* 547a 548* MeMfays roLx. p* 347— 
35X* Sully, Yol. ii. tomeiii. p. 30—36* 

* IStt. de Bouillons yoI* ii. p* —aSx. De Thoup yoI. xIy. 
P* 54*“5Jo. MIy, vet ii* tomeiii* p. 36*—liwiw^ienfe, 
yoLl tome i* p* %is$ xx6. 

That 
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That felicity was nevertheless on the point of C H A P. 
experiencing the most lamentable interruption, . , 

by an accident which had nearly proved fatal i6o6y 
to the King. As he was returning from the 
palace of St. Germain to the Louvre, in a the Kin^ 
ccMch, accompanied by the Queen, the Princess 
of Conti, ti^ether with the Dukes of Vendome ’ 
and Montpensier; the horses, in passing the 
liver Seine at Neuilly near Paris, leaped over the 
side of the boat, precipitating the carriage into 
the water. Henry, speedily succoured by the 
attendants, received no injury; but Mary of 
Medicis, who narrrowly escaped death, was 
ultimately dragged out by the hair, with great 
difficulty. A circumstance so serious in itself, insolence 
and which might have terminated so tragically 
for the Queen, only served to affi>rd new mat* ness of 
ter of insolent pleasantry and sarcastic ridicule, Venieuil. 
to the Marchioness of Verneuil. She even in* 
dulged herself in these effusions of malignant 
wit, when in the society of Heniy himself, who 
seems not to have expressed any resentment at 
her unbecoming levity. Mary on the contrary, 
highly irritated, gave vent to her indignation; 
and the alienation which so mmiy causes of 
offence naturally produced between her and the 
King, continued to subsist, if it did not aug* 
ment, during the remainder of his life.* 

* Amours dTIeniy IV., p* S6-*SS* De Thou, vd. xm p. 550. 

Jeunal dlienry iV«, rol. ii. p. sir* Mnmy, yoL z* p, zsZf 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Prosperity and tranquillity of France. — Policy of the 
King. — Affairs of HoUand. — Coherences peace^ 
between the United Prcfoiuces and Spain.—Obstacles to 
the treaty. — Conclusion of a truce. — Terms of it. — 
Death of John William^ last Duke of Cleoes. — 2 >£s- 
putes relative to that succession. — State of the French 
court. — Marriage and fight of the Prince of Condi. 
— Ineffectual efforts to procure his return. — Nego^ 
tiations with Lorrain and Savoy. — Vast confederacy 
formed far attacking the house of Austria. — Bcflescicms 
on its probable fffect upon the system of Europe. — As* 
sembly of the German princes. — Prince of Condi re* 
pairs to Milan. — Preparations for opening the cam¬ 
paign .— Coronation of the Qpeen.—Assasstnatian of 
Henry by Ravaillac. — Circumstances attending it. -—. 
Mary of Medicis is declared Regent. — Character of 
Henry. 


CHAP. period, including nearly three years, 

A which elapsed immediately after the 
x6o6. submission of the Duke of Bouillon, is perhaps 
more sterile in public events, and more desti« 
hittoiy, »t tute of historical matter, than any portion of 
thif period, which occurs in the annals of France, 
during the two last centuries. If we cast a ge¬ 
neral view over the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
we shall find it abounding in great and brilliant 
transactions, from his accession down to the 
peace of Vervins. Even subsequent to that 
treaty, it still awakens curiosity, and powerfully 

excites 
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ekcites attention. The short war with SavojTy c B A p. 
so rapid, and so successful; the treason, follow- . 

ed by the execution of Biron; the mysterious - 
conspiracy of the family of Entragues, involved 
in impenetrable obscurity; lastly, the re4uction 
or Bouillon to his duty and obedience; — all 
these successive actions, which conduct us for¬ 
ward, furnish ample subject for the historian. 

But, his labours seem at this point of time to 
suspend; and France presents, if considered 
politically, a species of void, till it again lights 
up for a short space, before the assassination 
of the King. Henry at length beheld himself Protperitf 
elevated to a point of glory-and prosperity, 
which left him nothing to envy, and little to 
dread. His rebellious subjects, after feeling 
his power, had experienced his clemency. The 
last great vassal of the crown had recently im« ' 
plored pardon, and obtained his forgiveness. Hb' 
bad not only subjected his revolted people, but 
he had humbled a more formidable Phalanx, 
the nobility; who since the commencement of 
the civil wars, under the last princes of Valois,' 
had insensibly become the companions, and al¬ 
most the equals of the sovereign. Spain, inca¬ 
pable of attacking him by open force, had found 
it equally difficult to circumvent his vigilance; 
while the German branch of the Austrian house 
was fallen into oblivion. Charles Emanuel, 

Duke of Savoy, despoiled in the course of the 
late unfortunate contest, of some nf his most 
fertile provinces, looked to the same hand 
which had depressed, again to elevate him. 

The family of Lorrain, in all its branches, sued 
VOL. V. c c . for, 
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c HAP. for hu protection. England, so renown«d 
^ under Elizabeth, had sank into insignificance 
(«pC. under James; who, tho* the sovereign of Great 
Britain, by unquestionable right, excited less 
respect, and inspired less apprehension, than a 
woman who only reigned by a doubtful title, 
over tbe southern part of that extensive islancf. 
and ediie Henfy was become confessedly, the arbiter and 
the umpire of Europe i the future political de¬ 
stiny of which portion of the globe, might be 
said to dqiend in a great degree, on his coun¬ 
sels and determinations. 

France during this period, exhibited the 
™ image of a perfect calmj and it is by the events 
of the surrounding states, rather than by tbe 
internal transactions of the kingdom itself that 
we are enabled and compelled to continue its 
history; which, considered as distinct from 
that of Europe, may be almost deemed a blank- 
The court alone was agitated and tumultuous, 
in the midst of the national tradquillity. Tbe 
jealousy of the Queen, the inconstancy of her 
husband, the malice of the Marchioness of Ver- 
neuil, tbe efibrts of contending female candi¬ 
dates to obtain the pre-eminence in Henry's 
afiections, and the augmenting ascendant ac-* 
quired by Conchinl and his wife Leonora, over 
Mary of Medicis these conflicting prin<< 
dples and passions, which produced a perpe« 
tual fermentation, threatened at times to ex¬ 
cite a tempest *. Exhibitions of splendor or of 


* Butemp.'wa.i. toine!.p.iiS—>iu, and p. 136—-199. Amouet 
dUrarj IV, p. 88—99. Pa Tltou, t 4 . xir. p. ^48. 
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pageantry diversified the scene ; and at the ce- c H A F. 
remony of the public baptism of the Dauphin,, , 
An the pomp of a magnificent sovereign was x 6 o 4 
displayed at Fontainbleau The fertility of 
Mary, who successively brought into the world and diver* 
two other princes, seemed,to assure the sticces* 
sion in the house of Bourbon, while it extended , 
an additional security to the general felicitj'. 

Henry, though considerably past the meridian 
of life, yet from the vigor of his bodily and men¬ 
tal faculties, promised a reign of long duration. 
Educated in camps, and habituated to the exer¬ 
cises of a military life, he manifested little taste 
for sedentary pursuits, or literary occupations. . 

While preparing to attack the Spanish monar¬ 
chy on the first favorable occasion, his leisure 
was divided between the embellishment of the 
royal palaces, the recreation of the-chace, the 
society of his mistresses, and the more per¬ 
nicious indulgence of a rage for play, which 
characterized the age, and involved him in ex- 
pences of incredible magnitude.' 

These relaxations, nevertheless, did not pre- vigiknes 
vent the King from discharging with severity, 
the public duties annexed to his station. Sully, 
always an enemy to those pleasures which tend¬ 
ed to enervate his mind, and to indispose him 
for exertions of danger or of labour } perpetu¬ 
ally recalled to him the considerations of glory, 
and the devation .of France. At the same 
tinae that he inculcated maxims so becoming 

> 

^ Dte Iliau> vol. xiv. p, Mezeray, voi x. p. 355,356. 

^ Bastom. i. fokne i. p. 1149 and p. jzj, and p. X34- Meze« 
rajs Yol. X. p« jQSf and p« 3379 and p. 360* 
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CHAP, the minister of a great sovereign, his attention 
^ . was directed to facilitate the prtyects of aggran- 

dizement, of .policy, or of ambition, whicb be 
Smrityof tecommended to his master. It must perhaps 
the uxet. admitted, that in some of his financial regu¬ 
lations, a$ well as in various of his pecuniary im¬ 
positions, the Superintendant was more impelled 
by the view of filling the royal cofiers, than at¬ 
tentive to the happiness or ability of the people. 
Many of the taxes were oppressive in an ex¬ 
treme degree; and the rigor used to enforce 
them among the inferior orders, accused in some 
measure the beneficence of the government 
France, though in a state of rapid and pro¬ 
gressive prosperity, yet had neither as yet 
enjoyed a calm of sufScient duration, nor 
possessed those commercial resources, which 
enabled Louis the Fourteenth and Colbert, be¬ 
fore the end of the century, to impose burdens 
of far superior weigiit. 

ifc;. The vigilance of Henry was by no means 
confined to the encrease of his revenue, or li- 
mited to the protection of his own dominions. 
Pervading Europe, it anticipated or regulated 
all the events, which could affect the balance of 
political power, or overturn the existing conti- 
inItaly, nental system. In Italy, where Paul the Fifth 

had imprudently engaged in a contest with the 
Venetians, which threatened the degradation of 
the pontifical authority, and the repose of all 
the countries lying along the shore of the 

* De Thon, voL p. 314—3aS,aiid p. 444—44S, aad p.448, 
449p aad p* $ 33 * 354 ' i and voL xr. p. 2$ 3. Mescn/i toL x. p, 31# 
—3l4f«nidp. 3a^ 

Adriatic; 
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Adriatic; the interposition of the King mediated chap. 
an accommodation *. It is curious to behold a . ^ 

Hugonot prince, who had been anathematized 1607, 
or excommunicated by successive popes, ex* 
tending his shield, a few years afterwards, over 
the chair and the patrimony of the Holy See. 

His negotiations were sensibly felt in all the Cir- ' 
cles of the German empire, where a great con¬ 
vulsion appeared to be imminent. The princes state of , 
of the Austrian family, weary of the supine and ** 
passive incapacity of the Emperor, had already pm. 
adopted as their chief and representative, the 
Arch-duke Mathias, his brother. In the follow.^ 
ing year, Rodolph, after having been compelled 
to resign to him the crown of Hungary, as well 
as the administration of the Arch>duchy of Aus¬ 
tria, was reduced to declare him successor to the 
kingdom of Bohemia; sole remaining posses¬ 
sion of his once extensive patrimonial domi- . 
nions. The oppressions suffered by the Protes¬ 
tants, followed by the seizure of Donawert, a 
free imperial city of Germany, situate on the 
Danube, which place the Duke of Bavaria ap¬ 
propriated and incorporated with his own terri* 

' lories, in virtue of an imperial mandate;—these 
events gave alarming indications of approaching 
war.' 

But towards Holland tlie attention of Europe Affiun of 
was peculiarly directed, nor could Henry re- 
main an unconcerned spectator of any event, 
which affected the existence of the United Pro- 

« Mezeray, ▼ol. x. p. 363—375* 

^ PfefiUs Abreg6 Hist. d’Allem. yoI. ii. p. a44— >47* ^ Th<i»t 
vok xiv. p. 638^-643* 

c G 3 , yince^ 
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CHAP, vinces. Afler above forty years of unremitted 
vm. efforts against the Spanbli tyranny^ that power 
began to despair of ever reducing its revolted 
subjects. Neither the cruelty of the Duke of 
Alva, the valor and decision that characterized 
Don John of Austria, the sublime talents mili¬ 
tary and civil, which united in the Prince of 
Parma, nor the enterprize and fortune of Spi- 
nola, could atchieve the conquest of a people, 
impelled to resist by a just detestation of into¬ 
lerable oppression. Philip the Second was no 
more: the Low Countries had nominally pass¬ 
ed into other bands ; and Albert, who by lijs 
marriage with the Infanta Clara IsabdUa, go¬ 
verned the Netherlands, manifested an anxious 
desire to terminate so destructive a contest. 
Spain was powerfully incited to embrace simUar 
Exhausted counsels. The general debility of that extenu- 
ated monarchy, the feeble genhis of its sove- 
i^iux.by. I’eign, together with the pscihc disposition of his 
minister, impelled them to preserve tranquillity^, 
and to stop the vast expenditure requisite for 
feeding the war in. Flanders. Motives still more 
cogent propelled the slow and irresolute cabinet 
of Madrid. They dreaded the maritime strength 
of the rising Dutch commonwealth ; the loss 
of their colotiies, Flotas, and the valuable mo- 
NaTai«n. Hopoly of the trade of both the ladies. E^en 
«erpriEe«of their own coasts were not secure from dq>re- 
ihe Dutch insult, and hostility. Heemskirk bad 

recently attacked and burnt the fleet of ^ihp, 
in the bay of Cadiz, notwithstanding the great¬ 
est disadvantages arising from inferiority in the 
, number of ships under bis command; as Essex * 

” and 
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and Nottingham had done some years earlier, c h as. 
during Elizabeth’s reign: while Hautain, an- . ^ 

other of the Dutch commanders, engaged the 1607. 
squadron returning from India, at the mouth of 
the Tagus *. The very foundations of the Spa- 1 
nish greatness and wealth in Asia and Africa, 
wrere in danger of being overthrown. On the 
coast of Coromandel, in the Moluccas, at Ma¬ 
lacca, and at Mozambique, it became equally ne¬ 
cessary to oppose those enterprizing enemies. * 

Nor had the Dutch on the other hand, hh&nt u 
less powerful reasons for inducing them to' ^ 
prefer peace to the continuance of hostilities. 

Having incurred a prodigious public debt, 
they laboured under heavy pecuniary bur¬ 
dens of every kind. The democratic party 
in the republic, dreaded the talents and ann- 
bition of Maurice, Prince of Orange, who 
aspired to possess a power more extensive than 
the authority constitutiooaily conferred on the 
Stadiholder; and who was adverse to every 
proposition of a pacific nature, as be must 
be thereby reduced to comparative insignifi¬ 
cance. The United Provinces could no longer 
look, to England, for the same protection which 
they had derived from Elizabeth. Neither her jatoat^of 
successor^ nor the nation itself, continued to re- ^ 
gard them with so favorable an eye; the Eng¬ 
lish already beholding in their republican neigh¬ 
bours, a commercial rival of the most enter¬ 
prizing kind. • Even France might become 

< Abttgh Chroa. d’Espagfiff toL ii* p. 46$$ 464* Pe Thou» 
voL xhr. p* 653—^56. Sqltyt yvL ii. tome iiL p. ia4f i%s* 

^ Chrao* toL iL p. 461—464* 
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CHAP, weary of contributing towards the support of 
^ . a war, from which she derived no apparent 

profit; or vnight sacrifice the independence of 
Holland, to greater interests of state. To these' 
foreign considerations, were added domestic ap> 
E ^ serious nature. Spinola, not 

content with repelling the enemy from Brabant 
or Flanders, had adopted a system of hostilities* 
at once more analogous to his genius, and more 
distressing to the States. Supplying from his 
own fortune the necessities of the army, and con¬ 
ducted by his superior skill, he led his troops 
over tbe Maese, into Zutphen and OverysseL 
In defiance of Maurice^ he captured various 
places in those provinces; retained his acquisi¬ 
tions by garrisons, stationed in the conquered 
towns; and spread a degree of terror to the 
gates of Utrecht and of Amsterdam.' 

Suipeittion Mutually impelled by reflexions of such so- 
•farau. lidity, the two powers appeared to listen with 
satisfaction to proposals of peace, which were 
made on the part of Albert and Isabella, with 
every external demonstration of sincerity. Afi 
ter a fruitless exhortation, rather than a requi¬ 
sition, addressed to the States by those princes, 
to re-unite themselves to their antient and com¬ 
mon sovereign; it was finally agreed, as the basis 
of tbe negotiation, to regard the seven United 
MtkMay. Provinces as a free and independmit republic. A 
truce of eight mpnths was likewise concluded, 
in order to allow time for a similar declaration 

* DeThou, vol. xiv. p. 5,8—538. Mezera/, rol.x. p. 3^3— 
377* SuH/f ToUiu Come iu. {h I3I. 
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€o be issued on the part of Spain, and to adjust char. 
the many important points requisite to be con- 
ceded on either side. Henry, deeply interested 
in the progress and termination of the treaty, »8thMay. 
instantly dispatched Jeannin, a member of the ^|d| 7 «n. 
cabinet, one of the most able statesmen of his bamdot, 
time, in quality of embassador extraordinary, 
to the Hague. He was received on liis arrival 
with distinguished honors, and consulted ou 
every article of the projected pacification. 

James tire First, equally desirous to participate jui^. 
in so important a transaction, and invited by 
the States to take an active part in their con¬ 
cerns, sent two of his ministers to assist at the 
conferences. “ 

They were nevertheless suspended almost at intermp. 
their commencement, by the defects or omis¬ 
sions discovered in the act of ratification trans¬ 
mitted on the part of Philip the Third. Neither 
the form, tenor, nor expressions adopted by 
the Catholic King, appeared to contain a cleac 
and unequivoeal declaration of the independ¬ 
ence of the Dutch. The States having refused 
therefore, to treat either of a truce, or of a 
peace, till a more satisfactory assurance was 
given upon so essential a point, it became con- 
sequently requisite to consult the court of Ma¬ 
drid anew i and some months elapsed before a 
second instrument arrived from Spain. Even in obttack^ 
this amended piece, though free from soofie of 
the objections made to the former, there still 


tion of tilt 
treaty. 


^ De Thd^ToL xir. pt66x-—€66. Mezenyf volx. p. 377— 
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remained such ambiguities or reservations, as 
induced the States to refer it to the considera¬ 
tion of the resqmctive provinces composing the 
repubKc. After mature deliberation, their de¬ 
puties, assembled at the Hague, determined, 
though not unanimously, that it might be ad¬ 
mitted as the gi'ound-wprk and bads of a 
treaty; provided that in every stage the ne¬ 
gotiation, care was taken to obtain the rec<^i- 
tion of their sovereignty. Thus authorized, a 
favorable answer was returned to the court of 
Brussels; and a prolongation of the suspension 
of hostilities was mutually agreed on, the time 
limited for the expiration of the subsisting truce, 
having nearly elapsed. The King of Den¬ 
mark, and various Protestant pnnces of the 
German empire, impelled by their ftiendship 
for the Dutch, sent embassadors to Holland,' 
which country became the centre of political 
intrigue, and the theatre of universal expecta¬ 
tion. ' 

While the ministers of the various powers 
prepared, to commence their deliberations, tbe 
Dutch, uncertain of tbe final issue, and anxious 
to secure such a guarantee, as miglit compel 
Spain to the strict observance of tbe conditions, 
er might aftbrd them protection against the 
arms of Philip; besought of the two kings of 
France and England, to enter into a new treaty 
for their defence. Henry acceded immediately 
to the proposition, notwithstanding the open 

^ De ThoPf vol. xtv. p. 667—675. Sully> voL ii. tome lii. p> 1169 
IX7f and p. X 43 *— 146 > and p. X5»—.255. 
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and violent opposition made by the bigotted chap. 
members of bis counsel, to the formation of an ^ 
alliance with heretics. From England greater 
difficulties were experienced, on account of the * 3 ^ ’(“• 
sums due by Holland to that crown; but the obr . 

Stacie being at length surmounted, James con> jium 
traded engagements of the closest nature with 
the United Provinces®. Fortified by such power¬ 
ful allies, they contested with vigor, not only for 
. independence, but, for the uncontrouledfreedom 
of trade throughout every part of the globe. In DiqwtM 
vain the embassadors of Spain, who represented 
the exclusive grant of the two Indies, made 
by the Romish pontiff to the Spanish and 
Portuguese princes, refused to admit of any 
participation in that valuable commerce. The 
Dutch opposed to the pretended Papal dona¬ 
tion, the inalienable right of every people 
to navigate the seas, by which nature has con¬ 
nected the most distant regions of the earth ^ 
declaring at the same time thejr resolution, 
father to have recourse anew to the decision of 
arpis, than ever to renounce so animating an 
incitement to industry, and so vast a source of 
wealth. They were not less divided respecting.^ toien- 
another article, tlie public toleration of the 
Catholic religion; on which point Philip insist¬ 
ed, and to which the States seemed determined 
never to accede. Maurice, Prince of Orange, oppMidoa 
sustained by the army, by all the enterprizing ^ 
spirits who found occupation in war, and even Otange. 

yixamjt vol. x« p. 389. De TIioo»td 1 . p. 34—34* 
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C H A P. by many of the mercantile class, who were 
Yi ll. alarmed at the idea of being precluded by a 
160S. treaty from prosecuting the trade to the Indies; 
fomented the quarrel, and continually retarded 
any accommodation. His high rank in the re¬ 
public, the eminent services which he had ren¬ 
dered to the state, and the number of his ad¬ 
herents, particularly in Zealand, enabled him 
to oppose almost insurmountable barriers to the 
accomplishment of peace." 

Embawf In this embarrassing situation, the Spanish 
cabinet, reluctant to concede a point of such 
vital consequence as a participation in the In¬ 
dian commerce, and unable to persuade, or to 
compel the Dutch to relinquish it; embraced a 
measure, calculated, if it should prove success¬ 
ful, at once to enable them to dictate terms to 
Upteubet- the States. A splendid embassy was sent by Phi¬ 
lip, to the court of France, at the bead of which 
he placed Don Pedro de Toledo, a nobleman 
nearly allied by consanguinity to Mary of Me- 
U’t dject dicis. He was empowered to propose the mar- 
liage of the eldest Princess of Spain with the 
Dauphin, ol^Tering as the portion of the bride, a 
complete cession to France, of all the rights p(^ 

' sessed by the house of Austria o\'er the Low- 
Countries A proposition, at once so specious 
and so dazzling, might have deluded a prince of 
inferior penetration. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth had allured and deceived Francis the First, 

" SuHf, rti. ii. tome iii. p. 134-—338, and p. 341—S45. 

Thou. ml. xr. p. 34— 43. 

• De Thou, voLxr. p. 94. Mexmy, toLx. p.403,403. 
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by similar offers of conferring the Duchy of.Mi* chap, 
Ian on a French prince. But, Henry easily per- . ^ 

ceived the fallacy of the donation, which was de- i6oS. 
signed to secure immediate and solid advantages 
to Spain, in return for contingent, distant, and 
uncertain benefits. He was well aware how 
many natural and artificial impedin>ents might 
arise, to prevent the accomplishment of the pro¬ 
jected nuptials between two persons still in child¬ 
hood, or even altogether to set aside the stipu¬ 
lations. Personal motives, as well as public Modvett^ 
reasons, rendered him averse to forming any 
alliance with a royal house, which, throughout the pro- 
his whole life had given him marks of its en- 
mity, which had usurped by violence the 
kingdom of Navarre, and which he medi-. 
tated to reduce within narrower limits. His 
plans for attacking the Spanish monarchy ia 
every part of Europe, which were already con-, 
aiderably advanced, only demanded a propitious 
Occasion to be disclosed in their full force. 

Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, dissatisfied 
with the treatment which he received from the 
court of Madrid, and impatient to retrieve the 
territorial losses sustained in the late war with. 

France; eagerly invited Henry to form an 
offensive treaty, for the reduction of the Mi¬ 
lanese. The King, who had listened to . his. 

' proposal, though he did not instantly proceed, 
to cjury it into execution, only deferred it for a 
short period ^ In addition to so many poli¬ 
tical considerations, he was bound by the ties of 


P OukhiiioBi ToU<i* p. 790 » «nd p. 79 $» Thoot toU zr. 
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CHAP, faith and treaty, to support the United States 
^ ^ • . against their antient masters. Declining there* 
i«o8. fore the offers pf Toledo, he rejected every soli- 
Hedeeiiae* citation made by the Queen, to induce him to 
jmceT**** enter into connexions with the Austrian family. '* 
30th Sept During these transactions, the deputies of 
Spain and of the Arch-duke, unable to regulate 
cncei, at the many points contested, having finally with- 
the Hague, jf^wn from the Hague, had returned to Brus* 
sels. The conferences terminated; the party of 
the house of Orange appeared to be triumphant, 
and hostilities were expected to recomnaence 
without delay. But Henry, though fully deter* 
mined not to accept any overtures from Philip, 

‘ however apparently advantageous tliey might 
bej yet was impelled by weighty reasons, to 
Conclude an accommodation between that 
Modm of monarch and the Dutch. He wished to dis- 
** arm Flanders, through which country he might 
them. q^dily have occasion to pass, in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his views against the imperial house of 
Austria, and in favor of the Protestant princes 
of the German empireNor was he ignorant^ 
that while the arms and exertions of tlie Spani- 
ards were emjdoyed against Holland, the iq»- 
prehensions entertained by the German and 
Italian states, relative to the ambitious designa 
' of the cabinet of Madrid, being considerably- 
diminished; those powers woirid in conse¬ 
quence manifest less disposition to enter with 
warmth, into his projects for the humiliation of 

• De Thou, vo!.xv. p. 

» Meienys tot *. p. jpj. 
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the Spanish monarchy *. Actuated by political chap. 
considerations of such moment, ,he ordered . ^ 

Jeannh) to repair anew to the scene which he iM. 
bad quitted f and to endeavor by every possible 
exhortation, or if nece^ry, even menace, to 
effect a truce of considerable length, should it 
be found impracticable to conclude a definitive 
peace. That minister exerted himself with such ><09. 
energy, that the delegates of the respective 
powers reassembled at Antweip; and after vio« of a trace, 
lent debates, a truce of twelve years was there ’*** 
finally settled, under the guarantee of France 
and England. ‘ 

By this celebrated agreement, which sua* 
pended, though it did not terminate the hostili* 
ties, that had so long desolated some of the 
richest and most commercial countries of £a- CondiiMM 
rope, the independence of the United Provinces *• 
was virtually admitted by Philip. Nevertheless, 
it was rather implied; than formally recognized 
in the explicit terms, which the jealoui^ and 
pride of the States of Holland had wished to 
dictate to the court of Madrid. Nor was the 
permission to navigate the Indian seas, and to 
traffic in those remote possessions, more di$< 
tinctly and specifically granted by the articles of 
the truce. The utmost efforts of the French and 
English ministers became requisite to produce 
the acquiescence of the Dutch in the ambiguous 
declarations extorted on that point, from the 
Spanish crown^ On the other hand; all the in- 

* DeThou, voL zr. 9.33. 

* Ow). f, 4S» 44> Mewtar* ToL p. 
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CHAP, stances of the Catholic King proved ine^ctu^ 
, for obtaining a toleration of the Rombh reii* 
1609. gion; it being only in compliance with the en¬ 
treaties of Henry, to whose friendship they 
were so much indebted, that jtbe deputies of* the 
Seven Provinces soon afterwards consented to 
relax the severity of the penal laws against the 
CathoHcs. Even the relaxation granted, amount¬ 
ed simply to a permission of performing the ex^ 
ercises ofilevotion in private house;, without mo¬ 
lestation. Each power continued in possession 
of the cities and fortresses respectively occupied 
by them, at the time of signing the truce, which 
was proclaimed with apparent demonstrations of 
universal joy, at Brussels, and at the Hague." 

Philip, who had thus compulsively and re¬ 
luctantly consented to the emancipation of Hol¬ 
land, committed almost immediately afterwards^ 
a voluntary fault of far greater consequence to 
the internal prosperity of Spain. At the insti¬ 
gation of the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
be had the weakness to issue orders for the 
expulsion of near a million of his most labo¬ 
rious and industrious subjects. The Mores- 
coes, descendants of the Moors who had been 
reduced to subjection by Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, more than a century earlier j unable 
to defend themselves against the overwhelming 
power of the crown, proscribed by the incapa¬ 
city and bigotry of their sovereign, and aban¬ 
doned by every power, either Christian or Ma- 
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iiometan; were driven from tiieir native homes c H A P* 
and possessions, to seek a precarious asylum ou 
the inbospitidile shore of Barbary. The south- 
ern provinces, in particular Valentia, Murcia, i** 
and Grenada, depopulated and uncultivated in 
consequence, long reproached the pernicious 
intolerance of the government, which vaiidy 
endeavoured to remedy the evil that it had 
produced. It must be confessed that the ani¬ 
mosity of Henry towards the house of Austria, 
however great we may suppose it, could 
scarcely have inflicted on Spain a more deep 
and incurable wound ‘. Louis the Fourteenth, 
uninatructed either by the wisdom of his grand- 
&ther in the male line, or by the error of bis 
grandfather in maternal descent ^ committed a<' 
still more indefensible act of imbeede and 
ruinous bigotry, when within eigh^ yearn a£> 
terwards, he revoked the edict of Nantes; thus- 
compelling many hundred thousand of his best 
subjects to expatriate themselTes, precisely ae 
Philip had transported the Moreseoes to> the 
coast of Africa. 

The occasion wfaidi Henry had so ardently Dcuh of 
desired of attacking a &mily, which in both its- 
branches had long impressed Ewrcqie trith 
terror; by a singular coincidence of ctreom- 
Stances presented itself, nearfy at the precise 
time of the signature of the truce between Phi¬ 
lip and the Dutdi. John William, Duke of*^***^’ 
Qeves, eiqpired after an illuess of short chma- 

* Akns^ Clir«a.aiLik BSbusj^ toLs. 
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CHAP, tion, leaving no issue. His dominions,' consist* 
vra. * ing of the three Duchies of Cleves, Juliers, and 
* Berg, the Counties of La Mark and Ravens* 
perg, and the Lordship of Ravenstein, rendered 
him one of the most powerful princes of the 
Extent rf German empire. Those fertile territories, 
Utdonii* ^jjtgred in their whole extent, by the Rhine 
”**** and the Maese; stretching from the gates of 
Nimeguen, nearly to the walls of Coblentz; lay 
contiguous on their western frontier,'to the 
duchy of Limburg, one of the ten provinces of 
the Netherlands, joining likewise the terri¬ 
tories of the United States in Gelderland. It 
necessarily became therefore an object of the 
most serious nature, to the King of Spain and 
to the Arch<duke on one hand, as well as to the 
Dutch republic on the other, to provide that so 
rich an inheritance should not fall into the hsuicis 
OaiiM of of an enemy. Various pretenders laid clmm to 
the vacant niccession, on opposite grounds or 
principles. The deceased Duke having left four 
sisters, three of whom had issue, it seemed ap* 
parent that the husbands, or the sons of those 
princesses, possessed the most incontestable 
title. But, Christian the Second, Elector of 
Saxony, opposed to their claims of consangui¬ 
nity, a donation or expectative, conferred on 
one of his ancestors in the fifteenth century, 
by Frederic the Third, in virtue of a recognized 
prerogative belonging to the German Empe* 
rors; namely the right to dispose of all 
even before their vacancy. He maintained like¬ 
wise that the fiefs in question, were masculine 

and 
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'“and indivisible in their nature, according to. the c H A F. 
received jurisprudence of the Germanic em- , ^ 

pire.^ ,604. 

A question of such magnitude, and involved 
in such perplexity, ought, in compliance with ,1^ 
those fundamental, recognized usages, to have cuseto 
been tried before the Aulic council; the only 
competent tribunal for discussing matters aris¬ 
ing out of the feudal system or chaos of Ger¬ 
many. But in order to enforce the sentence 
which might be there passed, an emperor was 
demanded, of another description than Ro- 
dolph. That feeble prince, it is true, endea¬ 
voured to become umpire of the contest, by 
evoking the cause to himself; and the Elector ' 
of Saxony, secure of receiving from him the 
eventual possession of the fiefs in dispute, sub¬ 
mitted instantly to the imperial requisition. 

Hodolph did not even hesitate to confer on him 
the investiture,-though by a second edict he 
enjoined the sequestration of the litigated coun¬ 
tries; authorizing his cousin, the Arch-duke 
Leopold, Bishop of Passau, to take possession 
of them, till the final decision should take place. 
Meanwhile, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Elector of 
the Duke of Neuburg, a collateral prince of the 
Palatine house, who both, in virtue of their de-.Dvkeof 
scent from the two eldest sisters of John Wil- Neubui*, 
liam, seemed to possess the fairest claims on 
his dominions; consdons that they would be 

Tf PMTelf vol. ii. p. 247^ 248. Siilly» vol. iL tom. SL p. 36a— 
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ejected the Emperor, from any duure in 
their partition, manifested no defereace for 
his injunctions. Entering the provinces to the 
east of the Rhin^ at the head of their respec¬ 
tive forces, they advanced to Dusseldor^ ca¬ 
pital of the duchy of Rerg, into which city 
they were immediately received. They had 
previoudy agreed, in a inference h^ sd the 
town of Dortmund, to govern the contested 
couptries in comipon, under the title of princes 
possessors; and the States who were assembled 
at Dnsseldorf, readily acknowledged them as 
provisional sovereigns.* 

During these transactions, Lec^old bpving 
been commissioned by the Emperm, rendered 
himself nsaster of the city and citadel of Ju- 
liers: while Rodolph pul^shed a new decree, 
by which he declared all persons who should 
aflord assistance to the Princes of Brandenhiug 
or Neuburg, guilty of treason, and put to the 
Ban the Empire. As it appeai'ed neverthe¬ 
less evident, that France would take not only 
an interest, hut even an active concern in the 
dispute; Albert and Isabella instantly dupatch- 
ed an embassador, for the purpose of acquainti 
ing Henry vnth the* motives, for Leopold's aah 
zure of JuUers. He^ifaS' speedily followed by the 
Count of Hohenzollcrn, sent on. the part of Ro< 
dolpfa himself, who endeavoured to justify the 
act, as founded on. foe principles of foe Crmtoan 
constitution; professing at the same time, his 
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Imperial Hige8ty*s intentions to relinquish the c H A. r. 
territories sequestered^ as soon as the right to . ■ 

them could be decided. Nor did the two Pro- t«09. 
testant Princes of Brandenburg and Neuburg 
omit to plead their cause before the same tri* 
bunal; where they joined in earnestly soliciting 
the King to aid them in ejecting the House of 
Austria, from any interference in the succession 
to the dominions of Cleres. It was not more My. 
difficult for the contending parties to foresee, 
on which side Henry's inclinations, as well as 
bis policy, would induce him to fix, than for the 
Scots to have anticipated the decision of Ed> 
ward the First between Bruce and Baliol. Nor 
did' Henry leave the contending parties long 
in aneertainty, relative to his ultimate resolu* 
tion. Secure of the strenuous co>operation of 
the United Provinces, who, terrified at the ap¬ 
pearance of so fmrmidable a neighbour as Leo¬ 
pold, ofibred the King to break the truce re¬ 
cently concluded with Spain j urged by the 
greater part of the Protestant states of the Ger¬ 
man empire, who dreaded the fiirther aggran- 
dmement of the Austrian fiUnily; and assured* He pro* 
of the amistanee of the Duke of Savoy, on the’ 
side of Italy; he ffid hot hesitate to promise nwMtant 
affirmative aid to the confederate princes. His 
troops b^n immediafely toauemble in Cham- 
pi^ae, and preparations were made ibr conr- 
mencing active hOstffities. * 

Notwitiistanding however the apparent decu state of 
non and eeleri^ of these AioVemeots, which ‘ 

* iM'TliOu, vtd. jtv. p, jj, fa, 
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CHAP seemed to indicate the vigour of the cabinet ^ 
f neither tranquillity nor unanimity were found 
tt oy , in the court of France. Maiy of Medicis, ac> 
tuated by jealousy and detestation of the Mar¬ 
chioness of Verneuily continued to render the 
palace of the Louvre, a scene of perpetual alter¬ 
cation. Instead of attempting to reclsam her 
faithless husband by the arts of gentleness and 
conciliation, she lent all her confidence to Con- 
chini and his wife Leonora, who abusing their 
ascendancy over her, excited her to vengeance. 
inAoence, It may appear scarcely credible that two Flo- 
rentine adventurers, obscure in their origin, 
dibu,uMi and endowed with no pre-eminent .talents, 
should impress with a degree of apprehension, 
the greatest monarch in Europe, even in the 
midst of his capital, surrounded by hie guards 
and courtiers. But the fact, however extraor- 
dinary, is not lest certain, that Henry, whose 
facility and indecision in private life, equalled 
his valor in the field; could never be induced 
by any remonstrances, to order the seizure or 
removal of two insolent incendiaries, who in¬ 
directly menaced to take [revenge, if he pro¬ 
ceeded to acts of violence against their persons. 
Nor could the Queen on the other hand be per¬ 
suaded voluntarily to dismiss them, tbough. 
every effort was made for that purpose by the 
Kin^s command, through the medium of those 
individuals, whose attachment to her honor and 
person was unquestionable. If any unexpected 
accident should deprive the country of her 
sovereign, it was apparent to all France, that 

the 
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the influence of Conchini and his wife over c R A P. 
their mistress would become nnbounded, and . . 

might not improbably involve the kingdom, as 1^9. 
well as eventually themselves, in the greatest 
calamities. ** 

A circumstance which took place at this pe- Attadi- 
riod, by encreasing the misunderstanding that IhelLnj, 
subsisted between Henry and the Queen, filled 
the court with confusion, and greatly inflamed 
the other existing causes of quarrel with the 
house of Austria. It originated iu the same uno 
restrained indulgence of his passioh for that sex, 
which on so many other occasions, had obscur¬ 
ed bis glory, or embittered his repose. Neither 
the charms of the Marchioness of Vefneull, the 
attractions of the Countess of Moret, nor the 
beauty of the lady of Essarts, with all of whom 
he lived in an avowed commerce of gallantry, 
could prevent him from becoming, sensible to 
the superior graces of Henrietta de Montmo- to Hrari. 
rency, daughter to the Duke of the same name, 
Constable ■ of France. Her high birth and 
quality formed no impediment to his designs 
upon her person, wUch, though veiled for 
some time, even as it would seem, from him- 
-self, were unqu^tionably of the most dishonor¬ 
able nature. She was in the first bloom of 
youth and beauty ; nor did the disparity of age 
between, them, prevent her from receiving with 
compkceniy, ^e attentions of so great a 
sovereign. * Her father had destined her hand 

. ^ Meieny» toL x« p* 400^03. Sully» voLiL tomeiu. jhiSs 
—*194. * Amoun 17.9 p. 93. 
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CHAP, £ar Bwionqpzerre, a youvg and accomplished 
vw. 4 K>urtier, vbo h^d a distinguished place in the 
^ King’s regard. But Henry, apprehensive that 
her seduction plight prove more diflicult, if die 
should be married to a man who possessed her 
affections, contrived to set aside the watch, 
and to substitute in the place of Basaomplerre, 
Hermairi. Henry, Prince of Cond6. It was not however 
vrithout some hesitation, after having received 
efCond^. from the King’s own mouth, every assurance 
which could satisfy him relative to the virtue 
and chastity of bis future bride, that Cotid€ 
consented to espouse her.'* 

Henry, Prince of Cond^, first prince of the 
blood, was at this time, scarcely twenty^oiie 
years old i and though destitute of abiaiag 
parts, betrayed more sensibility, as weU as re¬ 
sentment, at the manifest intentions of the King 
to diahmior his bed, tbaii, it was probable, were 
He expected by the monarch* After the edebra- 
tion of the nuptials, finding that Henry’s con- 
wort. duct afforded an unequivocal testimony of the 
same desigo, he began by removing the Prm- 
cess ffom court. Her absence, fiur firom ex¬ 
tinguishings encreased the vmleace of the 
King’s desires. Unrestrained by decorum, by 
refiexiena on his own age^ station, and exam¬ 
ple, or by any respect, lor the sanctity cf a sonr- 
riage to wbkh he had eminently contrUwted ; 
Henry did not blush to attempt tiie gcaiifi- 

* Bastomp. vol.i. tome!, p, 135—149. Cahfnet d’Honry 
Tot i. p.a>7—>30. Mezeny, ToU ib p. 407—409. 
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cation of bb criminal pasrioD) by descending to chap. 
the most unbecoming acts. Concealed under . ^ 

a disguise, accompanied by some companions jfe,. 
and instruments of his pleasures, he repeatedly 
endeavoured, under sbdter of the night, to visit to 
the young Princess, at the castles of Chantilly, 
and of Verteuil, to which she had been succes* 
sively transferred by her husband’s just appre- 
sions*. Alarmed at such a conduct, the Prince 
remonstrated with a warmth proportionate to 
the injury. The King, far from manifesting Augu*t. 
any repentance, but incensed at his temerity, 
withdrew the appmntments issuing out of the 
royal treasury,- which constituted the principal 
psurt cX Condi’s revenue. A proceeding so un¬ 
worthy, excites just indignation. Sully, who Meum 
whatever cqrposition he might have made to 
Henry’s marriage with Gabrielle d’Estree, does 
not appear to have been under the influence of 
any scruples, moral or religious, when his raas- 
tePs licentious inclinations demanded to be 
gratified; ventured indirectly to menace the 
Prince with exile or imprisonment, if he did 
not instantly, in compliance with Henry’s or¬ 
ders, bring back bis wife to court.' 

After so peremptory a declaration, the object 
of sriiicb he conld not mbtake, the Prince with 
reason conceived that his only safety lay in 
flight. > Having therefore mounted the Princess 

* Bfonor. recon* tome ii. p. 87. Cilmiet dUenry IV«9 toL i. 

^ Gdteldnmrf S?^ToLufst3«rffa«.Mf,«leiiatDttiaL 
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c H A P. on horaebock behind him, he took the road to 
. ■ Flanders, and reached Landrecy, a town situate 

1609. beyond the frontiers of the French dominions, 
the same night. Albert and Isabella, 'Uaac> 
quainted with the motives for his retreat, and 
anxious to preserve the Netherlands in repoae 
at a moment of such critical importance*, no 
sooner received intelligence of his arrival, 
than they dispatched to him the Duke of 
Arscbot, with injunctions to Cond 4 to quit their 
territories within the space of three days. He 
obeyed, and retired to Cologne, after having 
previously sent his wife to Brussels, where she 
was entrusted to the care oi Philip, Prince of 
Orange, his brother-in-law, who resided in that 
city, as a subject of Spain. But, at the sagger 
tion of Spinola, and in compliance with the 
express directions of the court of Madrid, 
Cond6 soon afterwards obtained permission to 
^rec^ repair to Brussels in person. He was there 
received with the greatest honors by the Arch¬ 
duke and Isabella, entertained magnificentfy 
by Spinola, and assured of meeting, both ftw 
himself, and for the Princess, with the protec¬ 
tion due to their elevated rank and misfortune.' 
Hcnrjrde. Henry did not attempt to conceal the agi- 
j |^^ **** tations of his mind, on receiving intell^fence 
feonAi. of so unpleasing an event. A hasty and diam- 
derly council, composed of the prinmpal minis¬ 
ters, having been held in his presence^ afta 


* DtTlKNit iroL XT. p* 8op 8x. toL L tome L ps ijs$ 

lod p. lyBf 179* flullya toLIL tome iii. p. 344* MtatOff toLz. 
^4IO• 
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many opposite opinions, it was finally deter- chap. 
mined to demand of the court of Brussels, the . ^ 

immediate delivery of ^e persons of the Prince X609. 
and Princess. Praslin, a nobleman distinguish¬ 
ed by the royal favor, who received orders to 
repair thither, was authorized to spare neither 
menaces, promises, nor presents, in order to 
effect the object. Albert, apprehensive of the 
King’s indignation, and dreading an invasion 
of Flanders in case of rrfusal, inclined towards 
yielding a comidiance with Praslin’s requisi¬ 
tions. But the species of dishonor, which must 
result from abandoning two persons of tbe 
highest quality, who had fled to him for an 
asylum against royal violence; when joined to 
the sentiments of female modesty and virtue 
struggling in their behalf, in the bosom of the 
Arch-duchess j these emotions prevented their 
listening to any inducements of an unworthy or 
interested nature. They replied therefore in October.- 
terms of the utmost deference and respect, that 
they could not violate the laws of hospitality, of BnMdt. 
by surrendering up a Prince who had taken re- 
fl^e in their dominions.: but, that the King 
might be assured he would never depart in the 
slightest degree, from the duty and allegiance 
due to his sovereign. On neither side was an^ 
express mention made of the Princess, though 
it was well understood in the two courts, that 
her detention constituted the principal object 
of Henry’s anxiety. ‘ 

^ Butomp* vtL L tome L po 176—178* Cabinet dUeniy IV., 
p.a35~M>* Soflyf toLL tomeiS. p> 343*—35a* Meze- 
ray, x«pt4Xo» 4Xi« De ThoUf v 6 L xf. p. 8z» 8a. 
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CHAP, When we reflect upon the nature of this tnuf 
vm. section, and consider the cdnduct of the £1119, 
in thus attempting to gain possession of the 
ReBeskms peiBon of a Pfincess recently married, for pur* 
poses the most contrary to every principle of 
honor; when we further caU to our recoUec* 
tion, that Henry had already attained Vua fifty* 
sixth year, that he bad not been married more 
than nine years to Mary of Mednra, and that 
his dissolute amours constituted a subject of 
the most scandalous publicity ; when we 
allow these facts their foil operation on our 
minds, we must reluctantly confess that all aenae 
shame, and all resqieet for virtue^ were be* 
come nearly extinct in the King’s bosom* Nei* 
ther Louis the Fourteenth, nor Charles the 
' Second, his two grandtods, though both tbamo 
princes gratified their passioa for the sex at th^e. 
expence of decorum, ever proceeded to such a 
pmnt of pri^igacy. If we would look for any 
parallel, it can only be found in aniiquhy.. 
Albius Claudius and Tarquin only (xmsum* 
mated the deed, meditated by Heniy. It nsust 
be avowed that these dedp shades of excess, 
cover hk memory with a sort of opprobrhiiri; 
while they seem to exhibit a veiy degradfa y 
picture of the morals of that court and age, 
which could view with indiflereace or apathy, 
snob proceedings. 

Incensed^ at the prbMnnption of Albert and 
mentor Isabella, in sheltering a prince of the ^obd» 
who m^ht become a dangerous instnunhnt m 
the handaef the Spaniards^ and driven- idmost 

to 
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to a »tate of d&itraction, by the loss of the c h a p. 
Princeas of Cond^; Henry resolved to inflict . ^ 

vengeance on the authors of this double misforf 
tune and afiront. His passions coinciding on 
the occasion with his policy, accelerated every 
Cfieration of the cabinet Baaaotnpierre had Nagot^ 
been already dispatched to the court of Nancy, 
in order to commence a negotiation with Henry, 
who had recently succeeded to his father 
Charles the Third, in the dukedom of Lorrain. 

He was instructed to demand the daughter 
of the newD uke, in marriage lor the Dauphin; 
and as that Prince was destitute of male issue, 
such an alliance would, it seemed highly 
probable, at some future time unite Lorrain to 
the Firencb crown. The proposal, after consi- 
derahle irresolution on the Duke’s part, was ac* 
cepted; and the King thus sccur^ at once a 
valuable ally, while he opened to his posterity 
the proq)ect of so important an augmenta¬ 
tion of texiitory: an augmentation which was 
not efiectnated by the inoorporatioo of Lorrain 
with the French monarchy, till considerably 
more than a eastury afterward^ under the reign 

Louis, the Fifteenth*. Baasompierre was or- and with 
dMfdho proceed into Genmany, with, the view 
of ajttacduog to Henry’s interests the Elector cm. 
Palatine^ tho Duke of Wirtombeig, and other 
prinoea of ftie eo^we; a cosamission which he 
epttonted. with equal dexterity and success ^ 

* ■aii«iqiicm,vol;i. toiaeii ijS* and p. x6t—173. 

^ Bid. p, 
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c H A P the Duke of Savoy the King eotei^ into* 
VIII. the closest ties of union, pcditical and personal. 
A treaty was concluded between them, by which 
Tnaty they Stipulated to attack the Milanese with their 
joint forces, it being agreed that the duchy, if 
3 <in«v. conquered, should remain uncjer the domini<n» 
Coadition*. ci,arles Emanuel ; whose territories tlius aug¬ 
mented, should be constituted a kingdom, and 
the title of King of Lombardy be revived in his 
person. As the strongest proof of their mutual 
sincerity, Henryks eldest daughter was con¬ 
tracted in marriage to the Prince of Piedmont; 
pensions of very considerable value were con¬ 
ferred by the crown of France, on the three 
ssu Dec. younger sons of the Duke of Savoy; and Phili¬ 
bert, the second Prince, was created Duke of 
Chartres. The commencement of hostilities 
was only delayed till the ensuing spring*, ut 
which time it was fixed that Lesdiguieres, who 
commanded the French troops in Dauphin^ 
should join his forces to those of Charles Ema¬ 
nuel, in order to penetrate into Italy: ‘ 
i6io. Already that vast political confederation, 
which Henry had laboured during so many 
cdby years to complete, and which appeared to be 
on the point of giving Europe a new aspect 
together with a new balance of power, pre¬ 
pared to enter on action. We cannot contem¬ 
plate without a degree of amazement approach¬ 
ing to incredulity, the magnitude and extmit o£ 

* ^ De Thoa, yoLxt. p*76-—79*' OttichenoOf toLL p.79^ 

795 * Mezeray 9 vd. X. p* 404 » 405 « SuUyf voLi. tomeiiL p. 4 a|» 
404» and p«4i7>4xS« Batampierrep^voLi. tomeL p.s8^—xSs* 
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the|>ower8,which were thus combined to one chap. 
point. • James the First, King of Great Britain, 
neither from character, nor irom inclination, ,(,0. 
was disposed to take personally any active part: Enghmi. 
but his eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, a 
youth of martial and enterprizing talents, eager 
to signalize himself under so great a commander 
as Henry the Fourth; though <Mily sixteen 
years of age, had repeatedly and recently 
engaged to conduct six thousand infantry, and 
five hundred horse, to that monarch’s assist¬ 
ance Maurice, Prince of Orange, was autho- 
rized by the repubUc of Holland, to promise 
fifteen thousand foot, besides three thousand 
cavalry; and the confederate princes of the 
German empire furnished a similar number". 

The united forces of Savoy and Venice amount* Savo^, and 
ed to twenty-nine thousand men, independent 
of eleven thousand assembled under Lesdi- 
guieres". The King himself undertook to Mmtaiy 
assume the command of the grand army, con* 
sisting of twenty*five thousand foot, and five 
thousand horse, accompanied with twenty can* 
nonHowever small such a body of forces, 
and suoh a park of artillery, may appear to us 
in the present age, who have witnessed the ex* 
ertions made in the field by France under Bo¬ 
naparte since 1803; Europe at the commencer 
ment of the seventeenth century, had not 

Sullfy voL iL tome iii. p. and {>*463* 

* Idem» ibid. D’Aubign^s Hi^ Univ* yol« ilL p* 54a* 

* SuUy# ibid. D’Aubig. ibid. 

* Sulty> tomeiu. p« 446* Matnijry toL p. 4^1^ 4 * 3 * 
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c H A F. bsbeld my army so atnaorous, or ao well ep. 
panted. AU the ioienial regulatioos of {>olice 
,«,4. or of finance, which by giving energy, to the 
operations of war, could accelerate the ex. 
peeted success, were adopted by Henry. Tlie 
kii^om, tranquil in its interior, md accustom^ 
Fund* for ed to obey, was adssinistered with vigor. Sally 
imj jiud up iu the Bastile, a sum in specie 
amounting nearly to a million of pounds Ster- 
hag i and he posaessed efiects, or letters of ex- 
change, capable of being immediately convert, 
ed into money, for mother half million \ Such 
was his systematic ceconomy, bis intimate know^ 
ledge of the pecuniary resources of France, as 
well as hk abUi^ in discoverti^ nmdes of sop. 
plying the treasury, that he had engaged to 
fiimish all the demands for so totay armies 
prospectively, daring four or five years.' 
i^ for The partition and distribution of the king. 

doms or provinces, projected to be dismem- 
trian, and bered foom 'the two branches of the houee of 
Austria, were framed with equal judgment, and 
attentioa to the respective pretensknw die 
confederates. It was settled that, of all tibe 
continental powers combined in the actual 
league, France idone should not receive^ at 
least immediately, any ostensible terntorial 
augmenti^on; Henry aiming, as he professed^ 
rather at the diminution of the power of Hnlip 
and Rodolph, than at the encrease of his own 


^ Sully» p*47^ 4f> 
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dominionsThis moderation proved highly chap. 
useful in'conciliating the various states of Eu- . ^ 

rope, who having been long accustomed to 1610. 
dread the ambition of Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second, still retained the impression 
of terror, even after the obvious decline of the 
Spanish monarchy. The seven United Prp- 
vinces were destined to be rewarded for their 
co-operation, by the.permanent acquisition of 
some parts of the Austrian NetherlandsTo 
Venice was assigned the island of Sicily, and 
a portion of the Milanese lying along the banks , 
of the river Adda". The dignity of King of 
the Romans, and. the reversion of the impe* 
rial crown of Germany after the decease 
of Rodolph, were offered to the Duke of Bar 
varia; it; being inten 4 ed to restore the Hun¬ 
garians and Bohemians to their antient right 
of electing a sovereign on every vacancy of 
the throne These plans, if' they had been 
consummated, wduld have reduced the Gorman 
branch of the Austrian house, to the state of 
weakness and insignificance in which they were 
plunged during the fifteenth century, under 
Frederic the Third. Sweden and Denmark 
were intended to be admitted as allies, to, share 
in the territorial spoils of Germany: while it 
was pieant to enlarge the Helvetic confederacy, 

* D’Aub. Hist. Unir. vol* iii. p.543« 

^ SuUyf yoL iL tome iiL p. 460. 

^ Ibid, p.461. Mezmys vd. X. p« 4od« 

^ SuUyy vd. ii* tome iiL p. 46X9 46a* D’Aub. yoL iiU p. 

'543. 
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c H A F. hy the addition of the Tyrol, AlsaOe, and the 
. County of Burgundy Even Paul the PifUi, 
rito. who filled the chair of St. Peter, seems to have 
tacitly, if not formally, acceded to this vast 
of league; although aimed at the demolition of 
the very power, from which the Holy See bad 
always received the most steady support. The 
donation of the kingdom of Naples, to which 
tile Romish Pontiffii had for ages advanced pre* 
tensions, overcame his scruples, and vanquitiied 
his repugnance. It would be d^cnlt to credit 
this fact, if it did not rest on indubitable antiio* 
rity*. l%ilip, thus bereft of all bis Flemish, 
Italian, tmd otiicr scattered possestions lyi^g 
along the shore of the Mediterranean^ exo^ 
‘Sardinia and the Balearid islands; would have 
been confihOd to the obntnient of Spain ejc> 
tending between the lienees and the Atiaiitic, 
his garrisons.oti tbS coast of Barbary, together 
with his vast colonies in Asia, Africa, and the 
New World. The treaty of Utrecht, which ac¬ 
tually reduced the Spanish monarchy to those 
limits^ wobld have been anticipated by near a 
centttry} and France would have become uadm 
Hetiry tiie Fourth, by the volutataiy consent of 
the Other powers, as she eilfeotively was fay 
force at a later period, under Louis the Four- 
teenth, the arbitress of Europe. ^ 

If 

^ SuUyt IL tome iiL p. jSf* 

* Ibid, p. 469* Mc^erby^ vols x, p, 40S, 407* Delliciip voL zr. 
'p.BS* 

* That Henry the Fourth had not dlily projected to rthidf 
Bnrape into fifte» ttatest and to fonn fimn their union n epeciei of 
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If we reflect oii the condition of the two chap. 
branches of the Austrian flunily at this period, . ^ 

we rtwk 


Ccmitteiiwedtliy or ^ RepiMhiue' Chretiemiet’’ which dionld enjoj 
perpetual peace ; but» that he 1 oq|^ revoked) weighed# and perfected 
the outline of his plan# is ineontestable. However gigantic» chimo- 
vical) poerifo) or inqvacticable, the dedign itself my justly be Con¬ 
sidered ) it is not the less true# that he meditated such a system* 

We find every minute detail respecting it# related in Sully; even to 
paiticularB inmdMy exact and trifling* Nay# we shall see that aa 
early as 1601# he cemmunicated hk ideas and designs to Fliaaheth# 
Qui^ of England; who professed at least to admire tkem> at tome 
of the most sobfime conceptions of iitt hnman mind* Bot» she was 
too wise and too eapenenc^ not to at the same timo» her 

doubts of their practicability; chiefly on account of the difierence of > 
rdigion among the BuropM states. She even nndertook to make 
known Henry’s plan to the Kiiy <rf Sweden and Dcmnifk; as well 
as to obtain ^eir co-operation. On her death in 1603# k seems that 
the King remained some dme# In despair of ever atchieving so 
ardnoiit a Work t and that he to efpwiscd bkaself to Itosoy# ^idk 
marks of the most lively concern. . But# with the elasticity natural 
^ an ardent mind bent on accomplidimg a favorite point# he soon 
ftsomed ks p oo mcoti en. Rosny was otdeiod to soitod Junes the 
First upon k# only four months after his accession to ^ qnO wn of 
England He did so; and though James appeam# from hk dmidity# 
or kk good sense# toluivc startod many objecdoas; wMiing to tempo- 
riae» ai^ wak for a more proper juncture In which k might bo 
duced to practice; yet he agreed to the plan itself. Fourteen ar¬ 
ticles# comprdiendiiig the material points qf the confederation of the 
« Repuhli^e Chretkame#” being drawn op# were finally settled be¬ 
tween James and Rosny. 

Far from renouncing the prefect as impractu^le upon longer re¬ 
flexion# Henry in 1609 seriously intended to undertake its completion. 

We may read in Sully# the instructions drawn up for Boissise^ Fresno 
Canaye# Baugt# Ancel# and Bongars# who wero sent as envoys from 
France# to the diflerent courts of Gcnn^t Italy# and the North of 
Europe. They are very ample# and Irave no room to doubt of the 
King% intention to effect k if poesihle. The two gland ol]»|ects of 
the plan seem to have been# fint# to maintain peace and preponder- 
suice between all the Christian states; and secondly# to carry on a 
perpetual war against the Infidels. Voltaire# in hk zeal for t^ me¬ 
mory and chan^ of Henry the Fourth# has thought proper to treat 
thk plan as a chimera# which never existed. Bht# hk assertion certainly 
cannot be put in competition with Suliy’s authority. Mezeray ad- 
s 8 a mile 
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c H AP. we shall be still more inclined to admit that 
. Henry’s plan for their humiliation, was neither 
t«to. ideal, nor subject to any obvious disarrao^^ 
ment of its parts. It is in fact difficult to say 
how so formidable a coalition, led on by the 
confcde- firgt prince in Europe, cemented by mutual 
interest, and supported by adequate military 
forces, as well as pecuniary funds, could have 
been opposed with success. Philip the Third 
and his minister the Duke of Lerma, were 
equally destitnte of talents for meeting the 
conflict, as they were deficient in means for 
turning aside the shock; nor, however extraor* 
dinary and inexplicable such conduct appears,, 
do they seem to have made any exertions for 
the purpose. Spain, depopulated by the recent 
expulsion of the Moors, stood in want of every 
sinew for active hostility; while the finances 
were in a deplorable state of exhaustore and 
WeaktNM confbsion^ Albert and Isabella, hopeless 
Albert, exposed to the immejdiate attack of the 

French arms, and having only just extricated 


i n»M the. reility of the projects though ha veiy ndonally doobtSf 
whether a King of fifty-«ix years old^ who was frequently trooUed 
with the goutf could well flatter himself with bringing it to a coa- 
flutton. Henry would> it b probable^ have agreed on that point with 
the historian; while he nught still have exerted himself to orercome 
the impediments to its accomplishment. It is unnecessary to say 
tnoro on a subject# which can only amuse the imagination; a^ which 
plan expired# like all hb other vast intentions# with the life of its pro* 
jector. See Sully# vel. iL tome lii. p. 378—385# and p. 390—400# 
and p. 40X—4ad. Mezeray# voL x. p. 407. Voltaire# CEuvrea Com- 
plettes#voL x. p. aai. 

8 AbreghChrQii«d’£spagne#voLii» p«464 . 

them. 
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themselves from a war with the Dutch ; beheld c h a p. 
with natural apprehension, the approach of a . ^ 

new and more powerful enemy. Rodolph the 1610. 
Second, oppressed by bodily infirmities; un- 
skilled in all the .arts becoming a prince de¬ 
stined to reign over' so many kingdoms' and 
provinces; odious to bis successor Mathias, and 
despised by his subjects; could only remain a 
spectator of the contest. Even the German 
branch of the house of Austria, was itself divid¬ 
ed into two great and rival factions. Mathias, Diw><»ui 
who already hoped to obtain the Imperial 
crown, as well as the hereditary possessions of 
his brother Rodolph, found a competitor arising 
for both, in the person of his cousin the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand, son of Charles, who founded 
the Austro-Styrian line. Spain warmly espoused 
the pretensions of Ferdinand, which were on 
the point of arming the two princes against 
each other; a contest which, it was highly pro¬ 
bable, could only be decided by the sword % 

Every circumstance leads us to suppose, that a 
Vast revolution in the state and eystem of Eu¬ 
rope, was on the point of taking place, and 
that it was only prevented by Henry’s assassi¬ 
nation. 

Meanwhile, the Protestant princes of the jutuiy. 
German empire, t<^ether with deputies from 
a number of the free Imperial cities, alarmed 
at the seizure of Julitrs by Leopold, met at 

, I 

* FfefliS, ii. p.947~*^3* • toI. L p.*435'~’439» 
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c H A F. ibe city Hall in Swabia. Boiasise, dis{>atoh^ 
. . by the King of France, appearing m the as- 

xtie. aembly, gave assurances in his master’s name, 
of vigorous support, as soon as the season 
• ' would admit of putting hin»etf at the head of 

his forces. Encouraged by the positive pro- 
bcMedisit. mise of so powerful an ally, the princes adopted 
. resolutions of energy, 6xed die respective ptro^ 
portions 6f soldiers to be levied by each, and 
. assigned funds for their subsistance in the fidd. 
Hie Elector Pslatine, Frederic the Fourth, was 
declared chief of ** (he Union,” the supreme 
command of the troops being conferred upon 
the Prince of Anhalt. On the other hand, the 
three ecclesiastical Electors, Cologne, Mentz, 
and Treves, apprehensive that the antient reli¬ 
gion of the Empire might be endangered or 
subverted; set on foot a counter association, 
for the maintenance of the Catholic faith, the 
German constitntton, the possessions of the 
it church, and their own liberties. The members 
having met at the city of Wurtzburg in Pnm. 
conia, assumed the name of** the League,” and 
placed at its head, the Duke of Bavaria. Tbey 
appear nevertheless, to have acted widi far 
less decision than their antagonists, tbougli 
diey were openly supported by the Emperor, 
and secretly aided by the cibinet of Spain. * 
During the whole course of the winttfr, the 
Bra*Mit. negotiations existing bethreen the two courts of 

< P£bA 4 v«l.u. p.a49-^{i> p.«t044S> 

voI.x. p. 4 iS— 4 S 1 . Dt Thou, voL xt. p 7*-^ Joani. 

i’VimjtWn ml. & p. aop-^Mi. 
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I Paris and Bnueelsj relative to the Prince ofcHAP* 
I Cood^, were never suspended. D*Estr6es, who , 
bad been di^tched. by Henry for that pur> j^ie. 
pose, exerted all the arts of persuasion in order 
to di^I his apprehensions, and to induce him 
voluntarily to return into France. Albert and 
Iscd^ella professed to leave him perfectly at 
liberty to follow the dictates of his own judg.> 
ment and inclination. They even affected to 
advise his compliance with the King’s wishes: 
but they still refused to compel him to abandon 
the asylum which he had embraced Unable to Umuccch. 
accomplisl) by eloquence or address, the object 
of his mission, d’Eatrdes had the audacky to trto. 
project a scheme £»r carrying off the Princess. 

She appears, hersdf, like Hden at Sparta, to 
have lent to it more dian a.negative approba* 
tion, and to Wve engaged to Bicilitate her own 
flight or escape from the palace of the Prince 
of Orange^ in which «he resided* The jdan Febmary. 
was discovered only a £bw hours previous to its 
intended execution; and the govmnmait, when 
^prized of the entecprize, took efficacious mea* 
auies for rmsdering it abmrtive. In order how¬ 
ever to prevent the r^etftion of similar at¬ 
tempts, the yoiuig Piinoees was removed to the 
Archduod palace, and there placed under the 
immediate protection pf the Infimta hendf'. 
IPEetrdea, thus frustrated in all his efibrts, np 
' hMager bbseived apy measures with the Prince, 

I . ' , 

* ^ Thou, ^ XT. p. 81, 8a. 

> ' Memor.iecciiidatoiiieii. p« .iX3^ Qaf^ll^4’0eBr]rIV.f tol. L 

^ ilflMnjiyoLx. p.4xx» 4i^ 
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CHAP, whom he enjoined in Henry’s name, to r^air 
^ . to his presence without delay, on pain of b^ng 

i 6 to. treated as guilty of treason. Cond^ declined 
Condi re. obedience to the order; but, apprehensive that 
MUn‘!’ ^ longer stay at Brussels might prove dangerous 
3i>t to his safety, he quitted the city with a few at> 
tendants, travelled through a considerable part 
of Germany in disguise, passed the Alps, and 
arrived safely at Milan. ■ His wife remaned 
under the safe*guard of Albert and Isabella.* 
Conduct The Count de Fuentes, governor of the Mi- 
tewS*** for Philip the Third, received the fiigi- 

him. tive prince with demonstrations of extraordinary 
respect; though he in fact adopted every pre¬ 
caution to prevent the esciq>e of an individual, 
who, from his near alliance by consanguinity to 
. the sovereign of France, might be made emi¬ 
nently subservient to the purposes, or matni- 
April. ment^ to the policy of the court of Madrid. 
Under pretence that the King had set a price 
of one hundred thousand Crowns upon Condi’s 
head, Fuentes g^ve him a guard of horse and 
foot: nor was he permitted to continue bis 
journey to Rome, where he designed to invoke 
the paternal interposition and mediation of 
Paul the Fifth, in his &vor.. Previous to .his de- 
Prince, parture from Flanders, he had ventured to dis¬ 
perse a Manifesto, highly reflecting on Henry’s 
government, but peculiarly levelled at Sully, as 
the inventor of a number of oppressive and into¬ 
lerable taxes. The indignation which it excited 


* DeThou, voLxt. p.8a« 
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in the royal breast, became augmented by the 

Consideration that Condh had sought protection' _ _ 

from the Count de Fuentes, a Spaniard, the im- 
placable enemy of the French nation, and in 
particular, of the bouse of Bourbon. A secret 
negotiation was nevertheless commenced thro’ 
more than one channel, with the Prince,-the 
object of which' was to effect his return to 
Paris, and the oblivion of all past transactions. 

His situation at Milan, surrounded with spies, 
necessarily imposed obstacles to its progress; 
and the assassination of Henry, which took 
place immediately afterwards^ left uncertain, 
its final event.'* 

During these transactions, the preparations ptepan. 
for opening the campaign, advanced with the 
utmost expedition. Detachments of troops had ’ 
already begun their march towards the fron> 
tiers of the province of Champagne, where the 
general point of union was fixed at the town 
of Mouson. A vast train of artillery followed 
the army; and the King wrote to the Arch¬ 
duke Albert, demanding a free passage for his 
forces thro* the Netherlands. It was deter¬ 
mined to form a council of regency for the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs during Henry’s absence, 
at the head of which, should be placed the 
Queen. . The magnitude of the military levies 
and equipments, left no room to doubt that an 
object far more extensive than the single attack 
of Juliers, was in contemplation^ "While the 

* DcThov, toLxt. p.8»--t6. Mmnjr,'v*L z. ik4is>4i3« 
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CHAP. ey» of Europe were, fixed with anxiety and iiH 
, . terest on the iasue of the enterpcize, i^psin 

itio. aloDe» against whom it was primfipally directed, 
remained in a state torpid security, or of 
incomprehensible lethargy’. No measures wme 
embraced, either in Flanders, or to Italy, 
for sustaining the aj^refaended insaaimi', and 
Albert, by a letter couched in tenns of suib« 
mission, address^ to Henry, but which answer 
did not arrive till after that monarch had ex* 
pired, avowed him to pass without molestation, 
Fe^- thro* the Flemish territories*. Notwithstandji^ 
these seemingly prosperous or auspicious iqt* 
pearances, a degree of silent fermeotatioa per* 
vaded the capital and the nation; the superati* 
tious multitude having imbibed an impression 
respecting the King’s motives for comai 9 a<uitg. 
and thro’ wsr, highly inimical to its. success. Bepovtu 
France, iudustriously circolsted thro’out the kiog^ 

dom, that he was about to attack the Pppe; and 
the Papal Nundo at Paris, not acquainted with 
the secret intentions of bis courts gave some 
countenance to the rumour*. The adherents 
of the ** Leagued and of Sj^n, who were ac* 
tive in mraigning the motives, or defamiqg Hw 
conduct of Henry; did not hesitate to aaser^ 
that 'the Princess of Condi, another fialea,. 
would, in imitation of that fatal beauty, invelve 
Europe in a general noofiagration. 

* SuU]^ vnl. it tiome iii. p. 44A snd p. 480. Sfesenf, 9ol*p. 
p.4a4- 

h Salty, roLiL hwneiu. p.401. Mezeny, t<oI.x. p.4,S. 

> Cah.S’HeuIV.twtii. p.W8. JUwetsjo wtx. 4>« 4«n4M. 
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I Biit* the floost painAil opposition to his poli> c H A F, 
I tical designs, es well as the grentest intemjp- ^ ^ 

I tioD to hb private repose, originated in his own j6io. 

I household. Mary of Medicis oduld not behold 
I without the natural sensations of an injured, or the queen, 
a slighted woman, his continual acts of per* 

MMsal inconstancy. She was content, indeed, 
passively to suffer his amours; but she refused 
to .aid, or io any measure actively to facilitate 
their gratification". Her bigotted adherence 
to the Catholic religion, and her strong predi* 

, lection for the house of Austria, from which 
she derived her descent; induced her to regard 
with no less disq^mibation thaa concern, the 
, aptBoadung rupture, as weU as the XCuig*8 alii* 

I attce with heretical states. Conditni and liis CansM of 
^ wi&, by malignant and artful inainttatioos, still ^ 
further aUenaJbed the Quesn*8 affections from 
her husband. They even carried their pre* 
suuptioB so far, as to infuse into her mind ap* 
prebeariona, that he might he capable, from 
the extmvagance of his passion for the Princess 
of Cond6, of repudiating Mary, and raising to 
the throhe, the object of Ms fondnesi Im. 4tb Aica. 
pelkd by these suggestions, the Queen acdently 
salieiled Henry’s permission that her oorona< be crown* 
tbn might be solemnly performed at St Denis) 
repossentiag to him that the. public effect of 
such a ceremony would render her person more 
sacred, and her authority as regent, during his 

^ Memor. Rcond. tome iL p. s6o. 

^ Mnnyi yoLx. p« 425* CiU dUea. IV^i veL is p. 2581 »S9* 
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CHAP absence from the kingdom, more venerable in 
1 the opinion of the nation. The King, on iti 

*6io. first mention, objected with warmth to the pro- 
position, for a double reason; the delay which 
roust be unavoidably incident to the prepan* 
tions requisite for such a solemnity; and tbo 
expence occasioned by it, at time when all his 
treasures might be fopnd inadequate to the 
public demands. Vanquished nevertheless by 
Mary’s importunities, which he knew not hov 
to resist, he at length gave orders for its exe* 
cution, and even hastened all the requisite de> 
13th May. corations made for its celebration. It iwA 
place with extraordinaiy pomp, in the abbey 
of 3 t« Denis, amidst an immense concourse of 
people; Henry himself assisting as a private 
spectator, and issuing the necessary directiote 
during the ceremony. The public entry .of tbe 
Queen into Paris, was fixed to be made on the 
fifteenth of the month ; almost immediate 
after which, the King intended , to mount 00 
horseback, in order to join his forces in Cham* 
pagne. ® 

Agitatioa The French writers of that period, deepfy 
of Henry, impressed as they were themselves, at the atro¬ 
cious nature, as well as at the lamentable efibcfs, 
of Henry’s violent death; have described him 
previous to the blow, as haunted by contim^ 
apprehensions of some imminent and invisible 

t 

• De Thou^ vcrf. xv# p. 86—88. Cabinet dUen. IV^ vci, u 
p. a6o> a6io Journal d’Heniy voL u* p. az^—az7» andjp«ai 9 
e—aa 4 « Sully, vol. iio tome iiL p. 476, and p. 481. Mezeray, ynLx» 

P* 4 » 7 » Baworop. vol. i. tome i. p. 186,187. 
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danger. If >e could credit their assertions, chap. 
nature seemed to participate in the impending ^ ^ 

calamity; even inanimate objects, trees and 1610. 
jrivers, foretold in mystic language, his ap* 
preaching fete. Mankind in every age, has 
been prone to read the history of the great, 
through the medium of fancy, terror, and su¬ 
perstition ; nor is it difficult with such assists 
ance, to transform the most common occur¬ 
rences or accidents, into omens and prodigies. 

There is nevertheless a degree of scepticism 
beyond that of reason, in refusing altogether 
to believe, that Henry felt himself in a state of 
unusual agitation, during several days preced¬ 
ing bis assassination. ■ It would seem clear, that 
he even burst at times into querulous lamenta¬ 
tions, or expressed himself in doubtful lan- 
ghage, relative to his departure on the expedi¬ 
tion to Germany*’. But, these marks of a dis- Reaww of 
tempered imagination, or an uneasy mind, may 
perhaps be naturally explained, without having 
recoWse: to supernatural causes for their solu¬ 
tion., The enterprize which be was on the 
point of commencing, however admirably plan¬ 
ned in itself, and however secure of apparent 
auccesB it might appear; was yet so vast, so coip- 
plicated; and dependant ■ on so many springs, 
that no human wisdom could ascertain its re¬ 
sult. ; ... 

Nor was he ignorant that malevolence and bomeitic 
bigotry had traduced his motives for taking up ^'**“**^** 

P Ba«tomp. vol.L tomeii. ikx 8^5—xS8. SuUy, yoLii* tome Hi. 

p* 476—'479* Mcicniy, vd. Xf p. 4*7—43*« 
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CHAP. arms. In the interior <>^.his fmaoily, the jet- 
viiL lousy of the Queen^ the insolence of Conchiai, 
'“jg'ip. ^ and the dangerous ascendancy which he and 
his wife Leonora had gained ovm' Mary 
Medicis; while it embittered his present h^ 
piness, ^led him with anxious apprebensioos 
for futurity. The first prince of the VAood xe. 
mained in the hands of FuenteS) Henry’s mer. 
tal enemy i and the princess^ whose attractioas 
had proved so injurious to his repose, was still 
detained at Brussels. Wdl.knowing that the 
genius of the time was prone to acts of vioinooe 
and ferocity, be diesded tbeit effiicts: he had 
even reoeiv^ iotiasation of attempts anhdhaled 
agunst his person, front varions qnartera ; aad 
Horoscopes, to which a eonsidaraUe dqgceeof 
involontary belief Was then given by the anon 
. enlightened men, had fixed Im det^ to taki 
Cnduiitf place in the fifty-sevenrii year of his age **« We 
of the age. um^tne that Hedary the Fourth, liow 

ever superior he might be to princes in geneni, 
was free from human in&nii^, oredtili^, end 
weakneaSk Brave in the field, even to intro 
pidity, and aocustomed to regard death in the 
nmks of war, with perfect ceaipoaiiW( he was 
heverthriess equally nceaasiblc to the emotnos 
of fear^ with other men. £vmi SoHy adouta, 
that a prince so dauntless In batfie, seecned t« 
be less than a woman when in a coadi; that b« 
cried out whenever the vehicle appeal^ Ukeljr 

* Moztny, toL X. p. 430. I>*Aiib%.Hia.PBhr. ToLiSLp.344. 
Tmmmi, P>«79> 
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.to overturn, and betrayed the utmost timidity, c k A 9 . 
Henry himself, who avowed the fact, Jiccouuted Ym. 
for such extraordinary apprehensions, by in- 
forming his minister, that it had been predict¬ 
ed, he should die in a coadi'. When we reflect 
on all these circumstances, it cannot excite our 
wonder, that he exhibited symptoms of a mind 
oppressed, irresolute, and struggling with de- 
pnession: nor can we perhaps-altogether avoid 
particijpating ourselves, in the very snperstitious 
terrors, which, our reason impels us to reject 
and to repel. 

A celebrated French writer of the last cen¬ 
tury, has justly obsmved,- that in. the ** death 
** of Henry the Fourth, the fatality or force of 
** destiny seems to.be inor^ felt, than in any 
** other event of history That bis predeces¬ 

sor, occupied in besieging Paris during a time 
of rebellion, when the minds of the tPrench 
. people were inflamed to a degree of delirium; 
should be immolated by a fanatic monk, in 
order to rescue his party ft-om impending de¬ 
struction and punishment; appears natural, bow- 
.evw execrable. But, after the lapse of more 
than two hundred years, we have every reason 
tO;b0lieve that the design of assassinating Henry 
the Fourth, was conceived in silence by an 
ignorant enthusiast of the lowest description, 
confirmed by reflexion, and executed without 
an accomplice of any kind S Francis Ravaillac, 

^ Sully> vol. iL tome iii. p« 477* Mezenyf toLx» p»4j4« 

• *■ VtAtairtf OStiVt*. comp!. voL x. p. 

* Tammei, p* ^79. 
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CHAP, a native of Angouleme, the perpetrator cf » 
vni. detestable a deed, having served his noviciate 
» monastic order, afterwards procured a 
RavaiUac. scanty subsistance, by following the profession 
^ of a schoolmaster, in his native city. His ab¬ 
horrence of the professors of the reformed re- 
ligion, which rose to a degree of fury, inspired 
him with ideas of the most sanguinary kind, 
Modm against heretics. Imbued with an opinion that 
the King extended at least a secret and indirect 
to Mab the protection to that class of his subjects, and be- 
lieving that he was about to commence war on 
the papal see; Eavaillac formed the resolution 
of reasoning with him; and if he should find 
Henry incorrigible in error, of assassinating 
him as the> enemy of God Being repuls^ 
with bbws by the guards, in an attempt which 
he made to approach the King when in his 
coach, he. set out on his return to Angouleme^ 
and seemed to have renounced his design : but, 

. while performing bis devotions before ah image 
of Christ suffering flagellation, which was placed 
in the suburbs of the town of Estampes, be 
felt the savage purpose regenerate in his bosom. 

, Pursued by the insatiable desire of perpetrating 
the act, he whetted his knife anew, the point of 
which he . had previously broken; took the road 
again to Paris, and there wdted for an occaaion 
to accomplish the crime. 

* De ThoUf voLxt. p* loz, 103. PkXK^f cle RiTuHact dftedbf 
Voltaire^ vol. x« p, a»7» 

* De Thou, vol. xv. p. I04» 105. Jouni. d^Hemy.IVo voL i. 
p. a39* Mezeniyt yol. x* p* 43x^433* Vbluirei ibid* p. axz— 
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On the morning of the day when Henry qhap, 
perished, he appears to have been engaged in . ^ 

giving directions respecting his expedition, and 1(14. 
in accelerating all the necessary, preparations 
for his departure. After having dined, he lay (bu^of 
down, with intent to take some -repose} but Henry’t 
being unable to sleep, he rose, passed a few ^^“‘'*** 
moments in fervent prayer, and then walked 
for a considerable time in his apartment, a 
prey to uneasiness and dejection. In order to 
divert his chagrin, having determined to visit 
Sully, who resided at the arsenal, in a distant 
quarter of the capital } he commanded hi$i 
coach to be prepared for that purpose. When 
it was ready, he dispatched Vitry, captain nf 
his guards, with directions to hasten the work¬ 
men employed in decorating the courts of law, 
for the Queen’s entry into Paris} ordering 
the guards themselves to remain at the Louvre. 

No less a number than seven noblemen having 
seated themselves in the carriage with him, 
among whom were the Dukes of Epemon and 
Montbazqn} the curtains were drawn up, partly 
oq account of the beauty and warmth of the 
weather, but still more, in order to enable the 
^ng to view the pr^arations making for the 
approaching ceremmty* carts, one of 

which was laden with wine, apd the other with 
hay, having impeded the passage in a narrow 
street; the greater number of the domestics in 
attendance, quitted the royal coach, wiidi intent 
to rejoin it beyond the carts. Two footmen 
only reniafned, one cf whom advanced 'fbr- 
• V. » F . wards, 
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CHAP, wards, intending to clear the way; while the 
. other was occupied in adjusting a part of his 
tdo. dress. At this pi'ecise moment, Ravaillac, who 
during the embarrassment, had been able, un¬ 
noticed, to remark in what part of the carriage 
Henry was seated; mounting on one of the hind 
wheels, and drawing his knife, struck the King 
on his left breast. The instrument glanced on. 
one of his ribs, without penetrating his body; 
but the assassin, perfectly collected in himself, 
repeated the blow. At the second stroke, the 
knife entering his heart, intersected it with such 
violence, that the blood rushing impetuously 
upwards, suffocated'him on the instant, before 
he could distinctly utter a single expression. ’ 

No sooner had the fatal accident taken place, 
to the than the noblemen present having quitted the 
l<onvre. carriage with precipitation, caused the curta/as : 
to be lowered, and ordered it to return to the * 
palace of the Louvre. A cloak was thrown ' 
over the King, in order to conceal him from 
sight; and with a view more effectually to de¬ 
ceive the people, a surgeon and wine were 
demanded, as if he had been only wounded; 
though such was the violent effusion of blood, 
produced by the knife of Ravaillac, that the 
whole street was stained with gore, as they 
carried him back to the palace*. Epemon, 

r IB*t. d’Epernon, toI. u. p. 319—331. JoanuJ -d’Henry IV. 
li. p. a26# De Thoup voL xv, p. 88p 89. D’Aubig* 

TOl.ui. p.544. 54 J. Me*ei»y, voL *. p. 433, 434. T». 

p.a79« 

• Joum. d’HeiuIV., toLK, p.337. D’Anb. voLiiL p.543. 
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n&vertheless, whose presence of mind seems C H A f.' 
never to have forsaken. him, having perceived . j 
among the attendants, the Marquis of Montfer* i6io. 
rand, dispatched him instantly forward, to or¬ 
der the troops on guard at- the Louvre, to stand 
to their arms, for the protection of the Queen 
and Dauphin*. A few moments afterwards, 
the body of the unfortunate Henry arriving, 
was taken out, carried up stairs, and laid all 
•bloody, on the same bed where he bad so re¬ 
cently sought in vain for repose. It remained 
in that situation during several hours, exposed 
to the view of those persons, whose curiosity 
or attachment to their deceased master, in¬ 
duced them to pay him the tribute of a last 
farewell.'' 

Mary of Medicis, after some exclamations of Meawm 
grief, or rather of surprize, at the untimely fate 
of her husband, appears to have easily sus- tecaring 
pended the course of her lamentations, in order ****" 
to take such measures for her own safety and 
the attainment of the regency, as the urgency 
of the occasion demanded from her. They 
were at once so able and so rapid, that histo¬ 
rians observe, not without reason, they could 
never have been better concerted or executed, 
even if the event of the King’s assassination 
had been foreseen *. All the avenues leading 
to the Convent of the Augustins, where the 
Parliament of Paris then .held its meetings, 
were occupied by various detachments of 

* Hist ^’Epernons yoL iL p. jaoy 313. 

^Bassomp. vol.i. tomei. p^iS^ft Mezera]r> yoL z. p.43^* 

. * De Thoui ToU zv. p. px. 
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CHAP, troops j and as that assembly was actually sit- 
• ting at the precise time when the King Was as- 

1610. ^Assinated, Mary commanded them by a mea- 
The Pjtfw sage notifying the Catastrophe, instantly to de- 
liberate on the question of delegating to her the 
regency. They obeyed; and Epernon, in or¬ 
der to accelerate their resolution, entered the 
hall where they were met, with his sword un¬ 
drawn in his hand. Addressing them in the 
Queen's name, he besought the President to 
notify their determination, which was expected 
with the utmost impatience at the Lmivre. 

Parliament, thu» invested by an armed 
fcer force, and propelled to a decision by Epernon, 
did hot long hesitatb. in conferring on Mary 
the regency. We can never sufficiently wonder 
at the rapidity of tHese events. Henry enjoyed. 
perfect health at fbur o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and by half an hour past six o’clock of the 
same day, however incredible the i^t seems, his 
widow was declared regent by the Parliament. 
Modem history presents no similar instance df 
so sudden a transfer of the supreme power, in 
virtue of the deliberations of a legislative body.^ 
of other circumstance of that extraor- 

Ravaiiiu. dinary day can excite our equal astonishment, 
it is that not one of seven individuals who 
were in the coach with the King, sho^d either 
have seen Ravaillac mount on the wheel, dr 
have been able to interpose in time to save 

V . . 

* De Thouf vol. XT. p. 9 X—94* Journ. d^Hca^ |Vv» toI. S. 
p. Bassomp. toI.L tomeu p-xpip xpi* ffiiU d’£pcr- 

nofii voL 2. p. 33^—345* ' 
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their sovereign. The cool and intrepid as¬ 
sassin continued to repeat his blows, £ven 
after he had given the mortal wound. In the 
tumult and consternation which ensued, it is 
believed that he might easily have efiected his 
escape from the spot; but, incapable of flight, 
and exulting in his crime, he remained mo* 
tionless on the place, holding in bis hand the 
bloody instrument with which he had perpe¬ 
trated the deed. On being questioned rer 
spectiog it, as he readily avowed the act, the 
fury of the attendants would have immediately 
sacrificed him, and swords were already drawn 
for the purpose: but Epernon, and the other 
noblemen present, min^ul of the reflexions 
cast upon those individuals who bad hastily put 
to d^th Clement, the assassin of Henry the 
Third, arrested the rage of the spectators, and 
restrained the populace. Ravaillac being conr 
ducted by some of' tbe guards, to the palace 
of Retz, situate near the Louvre, where be 
remained during two days; was from thence 
transferred to ^ ** Conciergerie,” previous tp 
undergoing his interrogatory and triaL‘ 

The province of the historian may be said 
in some measure to stop, with the narration 
of the circumstances attending Henry’s dea^; 
as his character stands Uttle in need of eip- 
cidation, and still less, of pap^ric. Whe* 
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we consider him as the conqueror of 
France, and the restorer of the monarchy ; or 
whether we contemplate him in the more anai- 
able light of the legislator and benefactor of 
his people, he equally excites our admiration. 
All the great qualities, which during many 
years of adversity, were exhibited by Henry 
of Bourbon, King of Navarre; acquired new 
lustre, and attained to full maturity, when he 
ascended the French throne. It may be rea¬ 
sonably doubted whether in any age of the 
world, a prince has appeared among men, who 
united in himself more excellent and rare en- 
HUdefccti, dowments of every kind. We must necessarily 
and fault*, cannot deny, that they were ' 

obscured by material faults and weaknesses, 
if they do not more properly deserve to be de¬ 
nominated vices. His licentious amours, whicks 
subverted his private felicity, produced public 
calamity, while they were equally contrary to 
decency, morality, and religion. Nor was his 
passion for play less violent, though its effects, 
as confined to himself, were less injurious. We 
may see in Sully, and in Bassompierre, how 
much the rage of gaming, encouraged by his 
example, pervaded the capital and the court. 
His desire of amassing treasures, tho* it did not 
originate in avarice, like that of Henry the 
Seventh among us; yet induced him to encou¬ 
rage his ministers, particularly Sully, in exacting 
from his subjects, contributions beyond their 
Opprttiive strength. The institution of the “ Paulette,” 
which was a tax levied on the vacancy, or the 
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resignation of all legal employments, excited Q P. 
general murmurs, and became productive of. -f 
the most scandalous venality in the department . 1619. 
of the law.' 

It excites astonishment to reflect that in the 
space of only nine years, which elapsed from the 
peace concluded with Savoy, down to the period 
of his death, he was able to. extinguish almost 
all the immense domestic and foreign incum¬ 
brances of the crown, while he layed up in the 
Bastile, a sum of above a Million Sterling. So 
large a proportion of gold and silver coin, could 
not have been withdrawn from the national cir¬ 
culation, without great injury or embarrassment 
to commercial transactions. He was accused, 
probably with reason, of yielding from his na¬ 
tural facility, to importunity, the recompenses 
which ought only to have been confined to 
merit, talents, and virtue. Like all princes 
who have been extricated by the efforts of a 
party, from a state of adversity and depression, 
the imputation of ingratitude was laid to his 
charge. - It was said that he forgot, and neg¬ 
lected his antient adherents, in order to enrich 
and elevate his enemies. But it must be re- Accun- 
membered, that he was compelled to purchase 
the submission of the heads of “ the League ;** 
and we may doubt whether either his courage, 
his clemency, or bis abjuration of the reformed 
religion, would have extinguished that powerful 
faction, without the aid of money. Those per- and of in- 

juitice. 


^ Mczeray, Tot.x. p* 310^314. 
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CHAP, sons who severely scrutinized bis actions, as- 
. . serted that he tolerated and connived at acts af 

sii«. injustice committed in the tribunab of law; 
where the judges enjoyed complete impunitjr, 
provided'that in return they manifested a blind 
and implicit obedience to his edicts. There will 
be found nevertheless on examination, at least 
’ as much malignity, as there is truth, in the ao> 
cusatibn. 

Huvirtuct. if^ from the consideration of his defects, our 
-eyes are turned to his.virtues, we shall equally 
love and venerate hb memory. His very name 
is almost become proverbial, to express tbe 
union of all that is elevated, amiable, and good 
in human nature. Such was his magnanimous 
mitjr.and disdain of injuries, that it reached to faerobni. 
Louis the Twelfth did not exceed him in this 
respect. This Duke of Mayenne, from his 
enemy, became his friend ^ and the ybung 
'Duke of Guise not only professed, but felt 
for Henry, the warmest degree ^ affectionate 
devotion*. All tbe ennuties and hereditary 
antipathies of ** tbe League,” became extinct 
under his reign.. We know, that he expressly 
ordered Vitry to receive into tbe company of 
* his body guards, the soldier who had wounded 

him with a ball, at the combat of Aumalc. 
Henry pointed him out to Marshal d’Estrbes, 
as the man mounted guard at the door of 
his coach*. In the single instance of Biicoo, 

s Battomp. roi. i. tome i. p. 187s i88* 

^ Amoan d’Heiuy IV* Rectuilt p. 79 89 . 

it 
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it is true that he remained inexorable; but d h A p. 
it ought not to be forgotten, that fiiron was 
at once guilty and obdurate. Henry neither 
put him to death from feelings of personal re¬ 
sentment, nor from mere considerations of state 
policy. The last necessity alone induced him 
to refuse pardon to a nobleman, whose projects 
were levelled at the succession in the bouse of 
Bourbon, as weir as at the safety of the mo¬ 
narchy of France itself. No evidence can more 
strongly attest the £tci, nor prove the repug- 
nance with which he abandoned Biron to the 
sword of the law, than his answer to the noble¬ 
men who sued to him for the forgiveness of that 
state criminal. ‘ 

His affection towards the inferior classes of Love fo» 
his subjects, in particular towards the peasants, I*" 
whom he cherished and protected; as the most 
necessary, but, the most oppressed and injured 
description of his people; this sentiment, which 
drew upon him the benedictions of the age in 
which he lived, justly endears him to posterity. 

He was neither ignorant of his own worth, 
nor did he affect to be inconscious that be 
nnerited universal esteem. The confession' in¬ 
voluntarily escaped from him on various oc- 
cfttionsb Only a few hours before be was as- 
aassinated, upon the morning of that veiy day, 
as if by a secret warning .of his dwtiny, be 
said to the Duke of Guise, and to Bassom- 

De Thou, Td. xk. p. 70, 71. 

pierre. 
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CHAP, pierre, ** You do not know me now j but I 
shall die' one of these days, and when you 
1610. “ h»ve lost me, you will know my value, and 
ixpre*. «* the difference between me and other men 

“ The kings, my predecessors,” said he on 
Mtcem. another occasion, addressing himself to the de¬ 
puties of the clergy, “ have given you splendid 
<« words; but I, with my grey jacket, will gi\'e 
you effects. I am all grey without, but all 
** gold within.”' 

protection Educated in the field, amidst civil wars, and 
of letters, accustomed to the life of a soldier, he delight¬ 
ed little in pursuits of literature; but he was 
neither unacquainted with polite letters, nor 
deficient in extending a liberal protection to 
men of genius. Du Perron, Matthieu, Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Sponde, and a number of other emi¬ 
nent writers, received pensions from the trea¬ 
sury, or were raised by Henry to eminent honors 
Lore of and dignities The love of glory, and the de- 
siorr* sire of honorable fame, as distinct from, and as 
opposed to that destructive passion which we 
commonly denominate ambition, constituted 
the predominant feature of his character. Louis 
the Fourteenth was perpetually and systemati¬ 
cally occupied during his long reign, in acts of 
wanton and unjust rapacity, in order to extend 
the frontiers of bis dominions. Henry on 
the contrary, proposed to become the arbiter 

^ Bissomp. vol.i. tomeL p. 1879 z88* 

> Joum. <fHen.IV.9 yoUu p.zpS. 

" Amcmrt d’HeniylV.^ ^eui 4 p* 24—sd. Sall/i toL L tomeu 
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of Europe, by bis magnanimous moderation, chap. 
We see in the Memoirs of Sully, an authority . ^ 

which cannot well be called in question, that he ,610. 
did not reserve a foot of land to augment the Modera- 
territory of France, from the conquests ex¬ 
pected to be made by that vast confederacy, 
which he was on the point of putting into ac¬ 
tion, when assassinated by Ravaillac. Artois, 
and French Flanders, countries which would 
have covered his northern frontier, by protect¬ 
ing Picardy and Champagne; it appears, were 
to have been distributed in fiefs, to various in¬ 
dividuals : while Alsace, and the County of 
Burgundy, equally important for the protection 
of France on the eastern side, were destined for 
the Switzers. Rousillon and Cerdagne, so in¬ 
dispensable for the safety of Languedoc on that 
exposed quarter, it was intended to leave to 
Spain, of which monarchy they constituted a 
portion °. All these provinces were afterwards 
gained by Richlieu, or conquered by Louis the 
Fourteenth. It is true that Henry projected to 
acquire Lorrain, and likewise the duchy of Sa¬ 
voy; but the former acquisition, if realized, 
would have resulted from the marriage of his 
son the Dauphin, to the heiress of Lorrain. 

The possession of Savoy was only a contingent 
event, to take place on the supposition of the 
Duke, Charles Emanuel, remaining peaceable 
possessor of the Milanese. ’’ 

* S11II79 toL ii. tome iii. p* 4609 46i« BAesmyt roL x, p. 407. 

^ De Thooy vole xr. p. 79* 

The 
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CHAP. Hie similarity of many points of character 
, , between Henry the Fourth and Francis the 

s6io. First, is so obvious, as almost to provoke a 
coi^parison between them. Both were illus- 
Francistbe trious princes, and Henry was flattered by the 
hT* '^e '*^**^^ h*® l»redecessor. In that 

Fo^. species of valor whiph we call heroism, it ia 
difficult to decide which of them was pre>emi> 
nent. Francis did not display greater contempt 
of danger at Marignano, or at Pavia, than 
Henry manifested at Coutras, at Arques, and at 
Ivry, as well as on many other occasions. But 
Francis was commonly unfortunate in the field, 
while Henry always carried victory with him. 
The former prince might he esteemed a Paladiq 
of romance; tlie latter added the qualities of ^ 
general, to the intrepidity of a knight errant^ 
Yet both manifested more temerity than pru» 
dence, when at the head of armies. In peaces 
as the legislator and father of his people, the 
founder of the house of ^urbon, challenges an 
unquestionable preference: nor could Frapcis 
boast of any minister who can enter into a 
competition with Sully, either in ener^ of 
mind, ih economy, or in financial capacity. 
The Constable of Bourbon, and the Marshal 
Duke of Biron, alike entered into treaties with 
the enemies of the atate. But, we pity and ex<. 
cuse the Constable, while we condemn Biron. 
Francis is not to be justified for hie treatment of 
that unfortunate nobleman, whom he conf> 
pelled by persecution to throw himself into 
1 2 the 
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the arms of Charles the Fifth. Biron was only chap. 
impelled by his own impetuous, misguided, . ^ 

and vindictive temper, to enter into treason- 
able connexions with Philip the Third, and the 
Duke of Savoy. 

In their inordinate passion for the otl>er 
sex, both sovereigns committed the greatest 
excesses; a^d the calamitous consequences 
of Francis’s amours, embittered, while they 
abbreviated his life. Yet was he far less cul¬ 
pable, considered as a king, than Henry; who, 
in bis infatuation, or licentious violence of 
desire, seemed to forget all his duties, moral 
or political, and made every thing subservient 
to his gratification. The Duchess d*£s> 
tampes, and the Marchioness of Yerneuil, both 
sacrificed their native countr}', at the shrine 
of tlieir private interests or enmities. In 
comparing the two kings, we ought not in can¬ 
dour to forget that Francis acceded at the 
harly age of twenty, while Henry bad attained 
bis thirty-sixth .year before he ascended the 
throne. As husbands, they were alike culpa¬ 
ble; but Henry claims ibore indulgence for 
hk infidelities to Mary of Medicis, than bis 
predeeessor can justly challenge for his treat¬ 
ment of the virtuous and unfortunate daughter 
of Loak the Tkelftk. It it as the patron 
end protedtor of letters, that Francis carries 
ftWny the palm. On this point there can b# 
no concurrence between them. But in 
their kingly, capiuii^, it Seems impossible to 
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CHAP, deny that Henry merits inhnitely the highest 
. ■ place. 

1610. If we would behold the portrait of Henry, 
drawn by himself, we may see it in one of his 
drawn"by letters addressed to Sully, only three years be- 
hiinscif. fore his assassination. It cannot be perused 
without emotions of mingled pleasure and ad> 
miration. “ Whenever,” writes he, ** the occa- 
** sion shall present itself for executing those 
« glorious designs, which you well know that 
« I have long projected; you shall find that 
« I will rather quit my mistresses, hounds, 
gaming, buildings, banquets, and every other 
« recreation, than let pass the opportunity of 
« acquiring honor: the principal sources of 
** which, after my duty to God, my wife, my 
“ children, my servants, and my people, whom 
** I love as my children, are to attain the re- 
putation of a prince tenacious of his faith 
** and word ; and to perform actions at the 
** end of my days, which shall immortalize and 
Hew«not “ crown them with glory and honor".” It is 
. nevertheless an incontrovertible, though a me- 
li^* '* lancholy fact, that he was neither known nor 
beloved as he deserved, during his life. The 
intimate acquaintance which his contemporaries 
had with his personal infirmities; the vast dis¬ 
tance at which his birth had placed him from 
the crown to which he succeeded; his long ad¬ 
herence to a religion held in abhorrence by the 

P Sully, vcd. ii* tome iii. p« Z381 1391 letter o£ tlie « StH April, 
1607.” 

majority 
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majority of his subjects, many among whom con- chap. 
tinued to doubt the sincerity of his abjuration; , ^ 

lastly, the implacable animosity of the invete¬ 
rate adherents of Spain and of “ the League 
— these causes or circumstances traduced his 
character, and aggravated all his faults. But 
time, the test of truth, has fully unveiled him 
to mankind; and after the lapse of more than 
two centuries, posterity has justly assigned him 
one of the highest places among those princes, 
whom Providence in its bounty sometimes raises 
up, for the felicity and ornament of the human 
race. 

Notwithstanding the dissimilarity, or we simiianty 
might more properly say, the contrast, which 
the characters of Henry the Third and of Louis Fourth, 
the Sixteenth present, considered as indivi- 
duals ; yet we have seen, that the unfortunate eentb. 
resemblance existing between them as sove¬ 
reigns, produced under both reigns, nearly the 
same results. The profligate indolence of the 
former, and the passive acquiescence or inac¬ 
tion of the latter prince, during a period of 
popular innovation, overturned the throne, 
while it brought them both to a tragical and 
premature end. It may with equal truth be as¬ 
serted, that though Henry the Fourth and 
Louis the Eighteenth bear little similarity to 
each other in the leading features of their pri¬ 
vate and personal characters as men i yet is the 
analogy between them in their kingly capacity, 
most striking and incontestable. Both suc¬ 
ceeded 
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O H A P. ceeded nominally to Uie French crown, not In 
VUI. direct, but in collateral descent; one, as rfe- 
' * lated by a remote tye of consanguinity in the 

male line, with his three predecessors or the 
house of Valois; the other, as brother or uncle 
to the two preceding kings. They both passed 
« great portion of their lives in exile, under suf¬ 
ferings and privations of the severest kind. 
Henry, at the foot of the Pyrenees, exposed to 
the secret enmity of Catherine of Medicis, and 
to the open hostility of the Guises: l.ouis, as a 
fugitive in the continental courts, pursued by 
the rage of the Jacobin republicans; or attack- 
' ed by the more ^cealed and atrocious arts of 
the Italian adventurer, who, under various Ro¬ 
man designations. Consular or Imperial, had 
seiaed on the supreme authority in France* 
Each of them displayed the utmost constancy, 
equanimity, and superiority to adverse fortune; 
rejecting with equal firmness, the insidious 
o^rs made to shake their principles, or to bemd 
them to unworthy renunciations of any kind. 
The two kings idike found in England their 
best support. One, from the wise at|d magna- 
tiimoas policy of Elizabeth, who extended to 
him pecuniary and military assiatance* during 
the periods of his greatest depression.. The 
other, fh>m the generous protection of George 
'the Third, or the noble sympathy , and fraternal 
ittaehtnent of his son, the Regent of Greuit 
^Britain. 

'Both princes re-asoended. riw subverted 
of St. Louis. The first, principally by 

the 
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the persevering exertion of that courage* ac- oh ap> 
and energy, with which nature had so ‘ vra 

Jtnmen^ endowed him. The last, recalled by '- 

we lassitude, exhausture, and abhorrence, 

TVhich the systematic tyranny,, as well as the 
iD^tiable ambition of their Corsican ruler, had 
produced throughout France. If Henry over- 
jame and extinguished the Hydra of « the 
^ague j” Louis has beheld the fall of a more 
destructive and formidable monster, whose san. 
guinary traces, not confined to the French ter¬ 
ritory, are to be found at Madrid, and at Mos¬ 
cow, marked by massacre, or by conflagration : 

sterile rock 

ot the Mediterranean, or of the Baltic, would 
ave formed too mild a prison. Henry and 
-Couis, at the distance of two hundred and 
twenty years, have, each, entered Paris, amidst 
the acclamations of the loyal and the virtuous 
part of the inhabitants. Each found a countiy 
and a capital, destitute of morals, habituated to 
revolutionary scenes of blood, deprived in a 
great degree of industry, manufactures, com¬ 
merce, and all the domestic employments or 
occupations, the attendants of peace and in¬ 
ternal tranquillity. Henry, within the space 
of sixteen years, by the mixture of wisdom, 
vigilance, frugality, clemency, and moderation, 
which met in his composition; restored France 
to her just place in the scale of nations, while 
he diffused felicity and abundance throughout 
the interior of his dominions. We are equally 
authorized confidently to hope, that a prince 

VOL. V. GO dis* 
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THE AGE OF HBifRY THE FOURTH. 

CHAP. I. 

Hature and extent of the rot/al authority. — Poners and 
prixReges of the parliaments. — Finances. — Adminis¬ 
tration qf Ssdly. — Revenues. — Taxes. — Oppression 
of the irferior orders, — Funds. — Coin. — Nature qf 
military service.—Charge introduced into it under Henry 
the Fourth. — Intpraoements made in the art of mar. 

— Superiority of the Spanish troops. — Commerce. _ 

Colonization. — Canals. — Manufactures. — Enlarge- 
mettt qf Henrrfs xiews. — Condition qf the peasants'. 

— State if Paris. — Augmentation and embellishsnent 
qf the eapitoL — Police — ^ect qf the civil mars, in 

, enriching France. 

T he genius of the French goYemment un. c H A P. 

der Henry the Fourth, was not the lets ab- 

golnte, because, like that of Trajan in antiquity, '"158^ 

it was directed by wisdom, and tempered by 

.WT « 1. • Abwliit# 

VOL. VI. a benignity, poww**. 
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CHAP, benignity. Henry, in succeeding to the throne 
p of Ihs predecessors, manifested thro*out his whole 

life, that he considered himself as inheriting all 
1610. their claims and prerogatires. Instructed by the 
experience of the preceding sovereign, and at- 
Fourth. tentive to th^ example set him by Francis the 
First on that point, he never once assembled the 
States-General, in the course of his reign of 
near twenty-one years. Tenacious of his au¬ 
thority, he carefidly avoided every experiment 
which might subject it to discussion, or might 
compromise its independence. If, pressed by 
necessity, surrounded by enemies, and desti¬ 
tute of pecuniary resources for maintaining his 
troops, he ever had recourse to other means 
than the powers inherent in the crown; he well 
knew how to limit, direct, and extinguish such 
AwemWy, temporary interference. When, towards the 
St Rouen, jjjg ygjj, 1596, he convoked an assembly 

at Rouen, for the purpose of imposing new 
.taxes on the people j we may see in every step, 
that he only considered it as the agent of his 
will, and as the instrument of his pleasure. 
By the materials of its political formation, by the 
limitation of its numbers, and by every precau- 
, tion of a vigilant policy, he took care to secure 
himself from those encroachments, to which 
Henry the Third had been compelled to submit, 
when he assembled the States-General of France. 
The convocation of the “ Notables” which like¬ 
wise took place in 1596, was of a much more 
. harmless and tractable nature than the States- 
General. Neither the nobility, nor the general 
11 mass 
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mass of the nation; were in fact either present CHAP, 
in, or represented by the delegates deputed to 
sit in the assembly of “ Notables.** We may i5*>— 
see in Sully, that the members composing it, 
were principally selected from the church, the 
magistracy, or the finance; they were conse¬ 
quently as little open to the intrigues of fac¬ 
tion, as they were likely to hazard the royal dis¬ 
pleasure, by any uncourtly or inflexible adhe¬ 
rence to the exclusive interests of the people. *. 

It is curious to consider the principal features Henry’* 
of Henry’s conduct, on the only occasion when 
he may be said to have met the shadow of a po- them, 
pular assembly^ With consummate ability, he 
opened the meeting by a speech, calculated to 
make the deepest impression on his audience, 
from the alOfectionate sentiments of paternal soli¬ 
citude for the welfare of his subjects, with which 
it was replete in every sentence. In some of his 
expressions, he even seemed to renounce every 
prerogative inimical to freedom of debate, or to 
general liberty. ** I have not called you toge- HUipMcib 
ther,” said he, ** as my predecessors were used, 

** merely to approve of my orders; hut on the 
“ contrary, to receive your advice, to believe 
** it, and to follow it i in a word, to put myself 
** as a ward, into your hands; a disposition 
** not customary in kings, in grey beards, and 
** in conquerors ^** How little real meaning, 
nevertheless, was contained under these splen- 

* Sully, voLL tomei. p>3J9> D’Aabif. Hiit. Unir. toLuL 
Pi**' 

* Chraa> Mom. vaLi p. Sip. 

> a did 
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CHAP, did professions, we learn from a contemporary 
- writer. Henry having demanded of Gabrielle 

d’Estr^es, his mistress, who had been present, 
concealed behind- a piece of tapestry, during 
the ceremony,, what she thought of this ha¬ 
rangue f Gabrielle answered, that it appeared ‘ 
te her perfect, e&eept in one passage, where he 
bad talked of putting himself in wardship. 
** Ventre saint gris,” exclaimed the king, it 
“ is true; but I .mean, with my sword by my 
“ side We cannot help contrasting such a 
sovereign, with his tame and imbecile descen¬ 
dant, who delivered up the monarchy in 1789, 
to a Parisian mob. 

Tncu- So great was the spirit of acquiescence and 
submission which animated the ** Notables,’’ 
ttUei.” that Henry expressed no repugnance at their 
presuming to touch one of the most sacred 
branches of executive government, the expend 
diture of the public money. He even allowed 
them to amuse themselves, while they deluded 
the people, by fabricating speculative plans of 
finance ; and by forming a division of the 
revenue between the wants of the sovereign, 
and those of the state : or in modern lan¬ 
guage, instituting a fund for the King’s civil 
list and household, independent of the general- 
receipt. Instructed secretly by Rosny, having 
soon entangled these ignorant financiers in the 
web of their own machinations, he compelled 
them to renounce in future any attempts of a 

< Jounol d’Hcn. IV., voti. toneii. p. 145,146. 

similar 
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itmilar kind. When the assembly had fulfilled char. 
the object of its intentioD, by imposing a new ^ 
contribution of a Sous, or half-permy in the 
Livce, upon all articles of consumption or mer¬ 
chandize ‘without exception, the King trans¬ 
ferred the meeting to Pariswhere they may 
be said to have dissolved in their own weak¬ 
ness. So total indeed, was the oblivion into Dinointioa 
which they sunk, that the precise time of their 
extinction or dissolution, is not marked in any 
of the contemporary writers. 

Towards the parliaments, and peculiarly to- Henry'* 
wards that of Paris, the first in .dignity and con- 
sideration, Henry manifested on numerous oc- liament of 
casions, how much he considered them as only 
the organ of his commands. He mitigated, it 
is true, the severity of his orders, by adopting 
the language of request; but if any remon¬ 
strance or delay was interposed in the execu¬ 
tion, he speedily assumed a tone of authority. 

In 1599, when , an opposition arose in the par- oni**^ 
liament of Paris, to verifying the celebrated 
edict of Nantes given in the preceding year, 
under which enlarged and beneficent law the 
Protestants during near ninety years enjoyed 
toleration; the King commanded the attend¬ 
ance of the members, in his closet- ** You see 
** me here in my cabinet,^’ said he to them, 

** where 1 address myself to you, not as the 
** kings my predecessors were used, in royal 


* Su]]y,>«l.u tomcL p. 33*—^34^ De Then, toI. xiB. p.tt 
—» 3 * 
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CHAP.** robeSy and in a habit of ceremony; nor as a 
^ , ** prince who gives audience to embassadors: 

sjg9«. ** but, dressed in my ordinary cloaths, as a fa* 

' ** ther of a family, who would converse, with 

** his children/* He then conjured them to 
register, and to publish the edi. t; even con* 
descending to prove its utility, justice, and ne¬ 
cessity, by many cogent arguments. Changing 
nevertheless his language, when be saw occa* 
Hi* DM* sion to mingle threats with his persuasions; 
****** ** I know,” added he, ** that there have been 

** parties in the parliament, and that seditious 
** preachers have been excited : 1 will put good 
** order to those people, without waiting for it 
** from you.*’—** I will shorten by the head, all 
** such as venture to foment faction: 1 have 
** leaped over the walls of cities: I shall not 
** be terrified by Barricades.**— “I have made 
** the edict; let it be observed. My will should 
** stand in the place of reason: it ought to be 
** executed, not interpreted. 1 am king j as 
** such I now speak, and will be obeyed *.** It 
must be ownedj that if this be not the tone 
of despotism, it is difficult to say what can be 
so denominated. The parliament retiring, obey¬ 
ed, and verified the edict. 

ffitpowtr, jjo|. ^as the power of the crown less arbi- 
tl*® property of the people, than in 
enacting regulations of civil, or religious po- 


• De Thou, toL xiu. p. 375 — 379 * Jour* d’Heniy IV., «ul. i. 
tome ii. p. ooS, >07. Muthieo, eoLi. Ur. ii. p, 
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Ik^. When Henry u^ertook to r^ake Awiens chap. 
from the Spaniards in 1597, he issued several ^ , 

edicts, imposing taxes of so severe » nature, 1589— 
that the parliament of Paris refused to register 
them; and th^ waited on the King in a body, 
to oflfer him their reasons for such a conduct. 

He received them in his bed; but, far from 
yielding to their remonstrances, be treated 
them with injurious language; so far forgetting 
his own dignify, and the respect due to the pre¬ 
sident whom he addressed, as to give the lye 
direct to that magistrate. His great grandson, 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, in the last cen¬ 
tury, .was accustomed to use towards them eyen 
.more contuamlious expressions. On their per¬ 
sisting for near four weeks, in their opposition, 

Henry rq>aired in person to the hall where they 
held their deliberations; liarangued them with 
'brevity; and ordered them instantly to register 
the pecuniary edicts in question. His presence, 
sustained by the public necessity of the time, 
having extinguished all further resistance, pro¬ 
cured their publication.' 

Every violent and oppressive mode of taxing, r... np ,t- 
or rather of plundering the people, practised «ory 
under the reign of Henry the Third, was re- 
peated by his successor; but, the difference of money, 
the circumstances in which the two princes 
exerted the same acts of power, totally altered 
their e&ct. Minions, courtiers, and all the 

f Joonul d’Hewy HT, voL i. tome iL p> 16*—165. 
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CHAP, verfttin of a profligate, licentious palace, do* 

^ . voured by anticipation, the produce of the ac- 

1^89— cumulated taxes^ under the last king of the 
house of Valois. Henry the Fourth expended 
vrith frugality, in defence of the nation, the 
sums which he reluctantly exacted froth his 
subjects. In both cases, the prerogative stand¬ 
ing in the place of law, surmounted every at- 
Lmii*. tempt made for its limitation. Compulsory 
loans were enforced in 1597, during the siege 
of Amiens. The King sent messages to all 
the principal members of the parliament, as- 
well as to the individuals reputed most wealthy, 
thr9*out the capital; demanding of them sums, 
proportioned to their supposed ability. They 
complied; but we do not precisely know the 
amount of the money thus borrowed, or ra- 
Rent* of ther extorted*. Even the rents, or annuities 
^^town. iggujng out of the town-hall, from which many 
’ of the wealthy Parisians derived their principid 
means of subsistence, and which fund had 
always been considered as a sort of sacred pro¬ 
perty, were not exempted. In December, 1596, 
we find the King coming expressly to Paris, for 
the purpose of seizing on so inconsiderable a' 
taxed by sum as fbur thousand crowns. Repairing in per- 
^ son to the town-house, he made a short speech; 
ordered a citizen named Caret, who had only 
presumed to draw up a petition in favor of the 
proprietors or annuitants, to be sent prisoner to 
St. Germain; and menaced with the Baatile, 

s Joan. 'd’H^ IV9 tdLL tOM ii. p. iM. 

the 
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the '6r8l man who should presume to hold sedi* c H A F* 
tious language on the subject No fact can ** 
more forcibly display, at once the necessities, 
and the power of the crown. The people mur¬ 
mured, but did not venture to resist the royal 
will. Enquiries into the malversations of the 
financiers, together with the creation of new, 
supernumerary, and useless offices in the courts 
of justice, or in the collection of the revenues; 
constituted, as in the preceding reign, two com¬ 
mon and ruinous mt^es, of replenishing the 
treiaury. ‘ 

Notwithstanding these severe and oppressive n)wer ar- 
acts of prerogative, the parliaments, in an es- 
pecial manner, that of Parts, independant of 
their jurisdiction, as courts of civil, or of crimi¬ 
nal law, enjoyed and exercised no inconsider. 
able portion of legislative, or political power. In 
every period when the royal authority became 
either suspended by rebellion, or extinguished 
by death; they arre^ated, and their title was re- 
eognized by the nation, the legitimate right of 
natning regents, or lieutenants of the crown. 

The declaration of the ** Council of union,” 
in 1589, constituting the Cardinal of Bourbon 
King, by the name of Charles the Tenth, and ap¬ 
pointing the Duke of Mayenne his vice ^erent, 
as head 6f ** the Leaguedid no.t receive the 
stamp of authenticity, till it had been published 


^ Joanu d’HeiuIV.y ToLi« tome ii. p. 147* 

' ^ TiUeroy, ToUiii. p.2ix^ li€ittlueti» t^IL liv.iv. p.i379 xjS. 
Jounul d’HcnrylV^ roLi. p.x65> x66; tnd TeLiL f*%oOp %ou 
DeThoOf Tol.sy. p.394> 554* 
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by the parliament*. In like manner* Cardtinl 
Cajetan, the Legate of Sixtus the Fifth, in 1590, 
presented his credentials to the same body,- on 
his arrival at Paris, as to the only constitutiimal 
representatives of the French nationTo their 
magnanimous and patriotic exertions in 1593, 
was in a great degree due the preservation "of 
the crown in the family of Bourbon, and .the 
final extinction of every project for transferring 
it to the Infanta of Spain. We cannot peruse 
without emotions of pleasure and admiration, 
the remonstrance presented on the occasion to 
the Duke of Mayenne, which breathes the ge« 
nerous spirit of the best ages of the Roman 
Senate. Unsubdued by tbe threats of the Duke, 
who prepared to annul their decree for pre¬ 
serving the inviolability of the Salic law, and 
the succession to the throne in a native. Ca¬ 
tholic prince; the members swore to maintain 
its observance at the hazard of their lives”*. 
The English Convention of 1689, which de¬ 
clared James the Second to have abdicated the 
throne, did not manifest more enlarged prin¬ 
ciples of p(ditical action. In the following year, 
the parliament of Paris,, venturing even on mea¬ 
sures still more decisive, peremptorily eigoined 
the Spanish garrison to quit the capital. ” 

That assembly assumed, as a collective body, 
the tides of ** Tutors of the kingdom, and- 

^ Jouni. d*Hen.IV., voLi. toauL p. 6. * Ibid. p.lo. 

“ De Thoot Tol.si. p. 7S0—787. Cblvctiw, vol.i. p.a68— 
371. Journal d’HenryJV., voLL taaeL p.t7j—Z75. 

* * Chiveniy, yoLi. p. 398—301. 
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** fathers of the pe(^le, interposed between the ca A f, 
crown and the subject Nor were these ■ ^ 

epithets merely nominal, or destitute of sidid ish^ 
ibundation and efficacy. If on some occasions, 
they proved unable to extend protection, they 
appear rarely to have been deficient in exerting 
endeavours for the purpose. Ag^nst the inso- 
lent encroachments of the ecclesiastical order, 
all the parliaments of France seem to have exert¬ 
ed equal vigilance and resistance. It would be 
easy to cite numerous examples under tbe reign 
of Henry the Fourth, in which they opposed 
at once the prejudices of a superstitious age, 
and the immunities of a jmvil^ed class of 
men ^ When the Bishop of Senlis, in 1598, Thetrop- 
unrestrained by gratitude for the pardon of fats 
past rebellion, presumed to bold language sub¬ 
versive of all obedience to tbe sovereign, the 
parliament compelled him to appear in the haU 
appropriated to their meetings} there, bare- 
beaded, to retract his tenets, as detestable and 
impious. He was moreover fined in the sum hatneo 
of fifty crowns, and interdicted from preaching ^ ^ 
during a limited time. The bishop, frmn a re¬ 
liance on the sanctity of his episo<^al character, 

.having presumed to present himself in the sa¬ 
cerdotal dress and wnaments} the parliament, 
indignant at bis conduct, caused him to be igno- 
miniously stripped by one of the ushers*. la 
1602, they acted wkh equal firmness tow«:ds 

^ SAt 7 reMeaip.T 0 l.i 1 L 

» ]> TboU) ToLalL p«48o---49o; alidTQtsit. peifi lea 
^ JovcBe dliiiislV .9 toLL toaoe iL p. 194* 
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CHAP, the Bishop of Angers, who having infringed 
the established rights of the ecclesiastics of his 
diocese, attempted innovations ’of a dahge* 
x6io. rous nature The parliament of Bourdeaux, 
nearly at the same peri(»d, maintained no less 
vigorously, their own rights, and those of the 
people, against the Cardinal of Sourdis, Arch* 
bishop of that city. * 

Jealosy, Sucli wais the jealous vigilance exercised by 
th® Parliament of Paris, to prevent aiiy defalca- 
that Wy. tioh of their just authority, that they seem never 
to have relaxed, even on the most unimportant 
articles Henry having in 1602, .with’a view to 
stop the rage of duelling, instituted a tribunal, 
to which contests between gentlemen might be 
referred, which court was composed of the Con* 
stable and Marshals of France; it only obtained 
the sanction of the parliament, with a specific 
reservatiofi, that the causes amenable to its juris* 
diction, should be limited rigorously to matters 
of horior and punctilio *. In many of the de* 
crees, or regulations issued by the parliament, 
it is not easy to discriminate accurately its legis- 
lative, from its judicial functions. They are 
of Aek even sometimes mingled in so intricate a man- 

ner, as to leave it doubtful, whether they should, 
ciaifunc ijg considered as the decisions of a court of 
civil and criminal law, or as the institutions of 
a deliberative, political assembly, 
f^inancet. The finances of France under Henry the 
Fourth, form one of the roost interesting, as well 

» DeTbotts voL'xit. p.119—1x3. ■ Ibid. p. 113— 

^ Ibid* p. zxo* 
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as instructive objects of historical attention and chap. 
discussion. In the annals of modem nations^ , ^ ^ 

there have been few, if any examples, of a 158^ 
country rescued by a systematic pursuit of wise 
and'oeconomical measures, from'so profound an 
abyss of debt. At his accession, the King might 
be said to possess neither domain, nor revenues; 
both having been anticipated and mortgaged 
by the thoughtless facility, or wanton profusion 
of his predecessor. The army, which was re¬ 
tained under the standard avowedly by the 
hope of plunder, neither received nor expected 
pay. Bread alone was daily distributed among 
the French soldiery ; while the foreign troops 
were defrayed by pecuniary contributions, le¬ 
vied expressly for their sustenance, from the 
captured towns". The personal necessities of 
the King himself were such, as to reduce him to 
the adoption of the most humiliating measures, 
in order to satisfy his wants. D’Aubign^ de¬ 
clares that in September, 1590, Henry, who 
was then at the hea;d of his forces, opposed 
to the Duke of Parma, ** having been with- ^ 
** out bread for his own table, went to beg a *' *”*’ 
** dinner at that of the Superintendant of his 
** finances, the Marquis D’O; where he found 
** three dishes delicately dressed. The com- 
« pany reluctantly made room for him and his 
** attendants*.” Four years afterwards, during 

* Thous YoU xL p. 69. Davila, p. 8az. D’Aub. Hiat. Gtn* 
vol.iik p. 335* 

^ D’Aub* Hist Gea. Tobiii. p«a4i, 
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CHAP, the siege of Laos in Picardy, bis necessitiei 
^^ . Here, if possible.still greater.’^ 

It was not till after the treaty of Vervins in 
4«i*. 1589, that he began to taste any of the enjoy« 


inents commonly annexed to his high statioai 
If we would peruse the most eloquent, thot^t 
simple narration of his distress in 1596, near 
seven years alter his accession to the throne. 


Hit letter we have it under his own hand. In a letter 
toRoiDf. uddrggggj Rosny, dated on the fifteenth of 
April in that year, when he was ready to open 
the campaign against the Spaniards; he says, 
“ I wish to acquaint you with the state to 
** which I am reduced: it is such, that though 
** almost in presence of the enemy, I have neiw 
“ ther a horse on which I can engage, nor a 
** coat of armor that I can wear. My shirts 
** are all torn; my doublets, in holes at the el. 
“ bow ; and even my very kitchen utensils arc 
** overturned. For these last two days, I dine 
** and sup with one and another; my stewards 
' ** assuring me that they possess no longer the 
** means of providing my table, as they have 
« not received any money for above six months. 
« Judge, if I deserve to be thus treated; and if 
« I ought any longer to suffer that my finan. 

** ciers and treasurers make me die of hunger, 
“ while their own tables are served with every 
** delicacy’.” His grandson, Charles the Second, 
after his flight from WorCbster,. scarcely was 


r Journ. d’Hen.IY^ toLi. temeii. p.37. 

' SuUjr, voLL tomei. p.309. 
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reduced to greater extremities during bis exile chap. 
on the Continent, when alternately soliciting the . ^ 

bounty of Cardinal Mazarid, and of Don Louis 
de Haro. From the camp before Amiens, in the 
subsequent year, Henry ^rrites again to the same ten to Uw 
minister, “ The officers will no longer serve, for ««« 

** want of money ; give some directions like- “****^* 

** wise about my stables, and as to what is 
** necessary for my cloaths j for 1 am absolutely 
“ naked*.” In another of his letters to Rosny, 
he beseeches of him to repay to his mistress 
Gabrielle d*Estrees, the sum of two thousand 
crowns, which bis urgent necessities had com¬ 
pelled him to borrow of her*’. We can hardly 
conceive any state more destitute; and we feel 
a degree of involuntaiy admiration for a prince, 
whose courage and magnanimity sustained him 
under circumstances of such depression. 

During the first five years of his reign, ne- Superin- 
cessity, joined to respect for the memory of his of*D’o! 
predecessor Henry the Third, induced him to 
leave the exclusive management of the finances, 
in the bands of the Marquis D’O; one of the 
most profligate, rapacious, and extravagant 
courtiers of the age. His decease in 1594, hi* death, 
liberated the King from the servitude and po¬ 
verty in which D’O had held him. Sancy, who 
had rendered the most eminent services to the 
crown, and whose talents embraced the science 
of finance, as well as of arms; flattered himself 
with succeeding to the vacant post. But the 
enmity of Gabrielle d*£str6es frustrated his 

* Sultyt yol. u tome i. p. 359. ^ Ibid. p. 366. 
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CHAP, hopes; and Henry, disgusted with a singlo Sii< 

, perintendant, entrusted the care of the revenue 
1J89— to a board, or council, at the head of which 
c *n*a of nominally placed his cousin, the Prince of 
reveaue. Conti. Finding nevertheless, after some years, 
that the incapacity, venality, and tardiness of 
the commissioners, left him.in equal, or greater 
Komy, embarrassments than before; he determined to 
made Su- delegate to Rosny, the sole and exclusive ma- 
^oten- Qf (lie finances It was not till the 

year 1597, a short time previous to the memo¬ 
rable siege of Amiens, that he finally executed 
a resolution 39 beneficial to himself, and so 
salutary for the state. The measure, which 
produced a total alteration in the French -re¬ 
venue, forms an epocha in its history. We 
never can sufficiently admire the discernment, 
firmness, and wisdom of Henry, in first select¬ 
ing such a minister; as well as in subsequently 
maintaining him against all the cabals of power¬ 
ful and discontented men, with whom the cOurt 
abounded. On the other hand, we ai'e not less 
deeply impressed with veneration for Rosny’s 
integrity, incorruptibility, and inflexible seve¬ 
rity, in so exposed a situation. It required the 
Efiecti of rare combination of such a prince, with such a 
that met- statesman, in order to extricate the crown and 
the kingdom, from a state of complicated, in¬ 
veterate ruin. 

impedi- How numerous, and of what description were 
«»«»“ the obstacles to every operation of finance, we 

« SuUf, toL i. tone i. p. 190*—193, and p. 3 » 5 —337» ud p. 3i». 
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may see in the writings, or memoirs of that il- chap. 
lustrious minister. Princes, ladies, ecclesiastics, ^ . 

both Catholic and Hogonot i men of all ranks i;89— 
attacked him, and endeavoured to circumvent, 

• • to bit opf i 

to intimidate, or to corrupt him. But his prin- ntioiM. 
ciples of honor and loyalty, the exhortations 
of his master, sustained by the consciousness 
that Henry would reward bis labours by every 
donation in the power of a grateful sove* 
reign to bestow}—supported him under exer¬ 
tions of body and mind, almost above the 
force of human nature. , In the course of near 
twelve years, that he may be said to have en- , 
joyed the supreme and uncontrolled manage¬ 
ment of the finances, that chaos gradually as¬ 
sumed a regular, and a beautiful appearance; 
emancipated itself from the incumbrances with 
which it was oppressed} and became the most 
solid support ^ the throne. 

In 1597, every part of the royal domain, as Stateoftbc 
well as the receipts arising from the ordinary “ 
revenue, were either engaged to foreign princes, 
in payment of sums borrowed during the civil 
wars} or mortgaged to the great nobility, and 
adherents of** the League,” as the purchase jof 
their fidelity and submission} or m^e over to 
military officers, as the reward of past services; 
or lasUy, retained by the receivers and trea¬ 
surers, who made out of their produce, ad¬ 
vances ci money to the crown . If all the 

* Cliita. Ho^en. toLu. p, 457, 458. Ttraime*, p. 31*, 313. 

SuIIyf Tol* L tome i* 403* 
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CHAP. dd>ta contracted bjr Henry the Fourth ante* 
, . cedmt to the treaty of Veiyioa, within and 

without the kiogdoin, had been immediately 
discharged in full; his neat annual revenue re* 
maining, would not have exceeded seventy* 
aimum. five thousand pounds Sterling*. Such were ^ 
enormous abuses practised, that we find almost 
all the members of the council of finance, were 
in their own persons, the purchasei^ and the 
holders of the various branches of revenue. If 
they allowed ethers to participate in the ^^kmIs, 
it was not till their consent was bought} and 
the highest olBScere of state, even the Chancellor 
himself did not blush to accept pecuniary cmi* 
ttderations, for skiing, or rather for plundering 
the treasury.' 

Fint «tep« Roeny began bis arduous work, by ascertaim 
^ ing the frauds committed in the value affixed to 

the taxes farmed of .the crown, which he found 
to produce double the sum at which they were 
rated in the reports made by the Council* Hav¬ 
ing remitted all arrears of every kind, due 
from the subject to the Exchequer, up to the 
preceding year f he next issued a peremptory 
iigunction to the inferior receivers and collec¬ 
tors thro’out France, to bring to the treasuiy 
the sums respectively paid into their handn> 
They were previously accuatomed to carry thoa# 
receipts to the great farmers general, who. rn? 
tained, or alienated a oonsideraUe part*, la 

* 801179 tomeiL p,4ft8* 

^ IbU* voL i. tom L p» ood p. ml pf 

JI 7 » ud p. 355i 3549 aod p« 403 i uiiiwmut |h 4 ^ 5 « 
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(kfitfiee of obloquy and clamour, he then re> chap. 
smiled the assignments of eleven, or twelve . }'^ p 
principal taxes, mortgaged to various sove* 15S9— 
reigns, and to some of the nobility; giving to 
each credUor, in place of the tax so taken tion of 
away, an order on the treasury for the sum, at 
which the imposition had been originally rated. 

By this single alteration, he instantly aug- 
■mnted the annual revenue near three hundred 
thousand crowns, without doing injury or in¬ 
justice to any of the individuals. ‘ 

We may judge how great were the frauds 
committed, by the instance of the Constable 
Henry de Montmorency, who owned that he* 
only received four thousand, five hundred 
crowns a year, from the produce of an impo- 
sition in I^guedoc, of which he was possessed 
previous to the resumption made by Rosny. 

That minister farmed it immediately afterwards, i^tgintnui^ 
for twenty-five thousand crowns'; In 1603, the 
Count of Soissons, a prince of the blood, ob- k. 
tained from Henry, whose ignorance upon mat¬ 
ters of trade or finance, rendered him easily the 
dupe of artifice and importunity; a donation of 
the profits to arise from a doty fifteen sous, or 
seven-pence halfpenny, upon every bale of linen 
coming into, or going out of the kingdom. The 
Count estimated the annual value of the pre¬ 
sent, at no more than from four, to five thousand 
^owns: but Rosny having shewn the Kiifg by 
accurate calculations, that, besides the detri- 

^ Sofy, ToLi. tMMl. P-404., 
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CHAP, ment arising to commerce from such an impdsi'*' 

, tion, it would raise near a hundred and fifty 
,589^ thousand crowns a year, Henry revoked the 
1610. grant. 

Tttes JO. Monopolies, exclusive patents, and taxes, 
Ae were solicited by the nobility and ladies of the 

ticn. court, for their private emolument, under 

Henry the Fourth, with at least as much im> 
portunity as they had been during tlie rei^ 
of his predecessor; but happily for the peo* 
pie, not with equal success. Rosny, by bis 
remonstrances, prevented a list of more than 
twenty from being published at one time. The 
Marchioness of Veriieuil, who was one of the 
suitors, stood sixth in priority among the names 
Bribef. inscribed'. The Queen herself, Mary of Me* 
dicis, did not disdain to accept bribes, in order 
to facilitate the registering and passing taxes* 
She received a sum in 1604, considerably ex¬ 
ceeding three thousand pounds Sterling, with 
the privity of Rosny, to obtain the publication 
of an edict for augmenting the salt tax in Lan¬ 
guedoc.” 

RetouKM, Such was the rapid and incredible effect of 
a system of enlightened oeconomy, rigidly pro¬ 
secuted during a few years, that it dispelled 
all the darkness which covered the finances. 
France, well administered, soon repovered from 
die confusion and oppression caused by civik 
war, added to dissipation and relaxation of go¬ 
vernment. It is iK>t without a degree of incre- 

^ SuUyt tomeii* p. 1779 178. > lliid* 
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flulity and astonishment, that we contemplate chap. 
the vast resources called out by Rosny. In the 

space of only eight years from his appointment _ 

to the Superintendance of the finances, he in- 
forms us, that he had liquidated the sum of axnrn, 
three hundred and seven millions of Livres, due liquidated, 
either to foreign states, or to the principal mem¬ 
bers of “ the League,” or to various individuals 
within the kingdom. We cannot estimate it at 
less than thirteen millions of pounds Sterling". 

The debt owing to Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- w foreign 
land, exceeded two hundred and eighty thou- ****”* 
sand pounds; and that due to the Swiss Can¬ 
tons, was five times greater in amount". Henry »nd to 
became necessitated, in order to disarm the nu- league.” 
merous chiefs of ** the League,” to pay them 
not less than the aggregate sum of one million, 
three hundred thousand pounds Sterling". Vil- 
lars alone demanded and obtained, besides a 
long list of employments or gratifications, the 
incredible sum of fifty thousand pounds for the 
■payment of his debts, together with full two 
thousand, five hundred pounds annual pen¬ 
sion If the relative value of money in that 
age, as compared with the present, be con¬ 
sidered, we shall be lost in contemplating the 
magnitude of these sums. Yet as early as 1604, 

Rosny had already laid up above a million Ster¬ 
ling in specie, which he lodged in the Bastile/ 


" Sully, ▼ol.L tome ii. P.34S. • Ibid, p.347. 

* Ibkt. p. 348, 349. 4 Ibid, tome i. p. 134. 

* Ibid, tome ii. p. *03. 
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CHAP. The Gabelle,” or tax upon salt, ill the 
I* same year, was farmed at no less than a han< 
dred and eighty thousand pounds'. In Jantiaiy, 
i6io. 1610, a few months before the King's assacs* 

_TT -*-tr7 sination, he possessed in ready money, near 

Romy. thirty-seven millions of Livres, which we may 
estimate at more than a million, five hundred 
VMtpower thousand pounds'. No European prince of that 
h 16^’ age, could boast of a similar treasure: it seems 
indeed difficult to say, what limits could have 
been opposed to the power of Henry, aided by 
such a minister as Sully, if he had not imposed 
a restraint on his own ambition, and manifested 
a desire to extend his empire by moderation, ra* 
ther than by force. Philip the Third succeeded 
to an exhausted, disjointed, and impoverished 
monarchy, overwhelmed with a vast debt, from 
which he possessed neither talents nor ex¬ 
ertion to extricate Spain. Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, effected all the great enterprires of 
her reign, by systematic frugality; but the 
paucity of her revenues incapacitated her for 
accumulating treasures. James, her successor, 
with more extended dominions, found himself 
involved in augmented embarrassments, which 
the profusion of his character was calculated to 
encrease. Rodolph the Second was, it is true, 
individually rich: but the inaptitude of that 
Emperor for all public business, the dissensions 
existing in the imperial family, and the con> 

* S11II71 Tol* u tome JL p. 

‘ Ibid* voLii. t(»nei« p«47x—473* 
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tempt into wUch he wes personelly fslkn; — c h a p. 
tbew causes rendered him unable to make ef- 
fectuai opposition to the attack on the house 
of Austria, meditated by Henry the Fourth. 

Europe was unquestionably at the eve of a vast 
revolution, when his assassination took place. • 

It was not possible for huonm wisdom or in« Severity of 
genuity to produce in the limited space of only 
twelve years, alterations at once so radical and 
so beneficial, in the revenue and finances of 
France, without imposing severe burthens on 
the people. Rosny, however meritorious in his 
general conduct, seems always to have had fbr 
his primary object, to elevate and enrich bis ^ 
master: the protection and alleviation of the sub« 
ject, though uppermost in his professions, were 
ever subordinate to the aggrandizement of the 
crown. He admits, himself, in some measure, 
the justice of the accusation". Among the 
most unpopular taxes invented and levied, was 
that impost denominated the ** Pancarte.** It Tiie«Fk»^ 
had been granted for only three years, by the ****•” 

** Notables,** assembled in i ypfi, at Rouen; 
omisisting in an imposition of a Sous, or half- - 
penny in the Livre, on every commodity, at its 
entrance into a town. Lists of the duties to be 
tideen, which were afiixed at the gates of cities^ 
excited universal discontent. The tax was ar- 
bitrarily continuedj after the expiration of the 
term for which it had been originally given, tbo* 
the urgent necessity for it no longer existed. 


* Solly, voLL tonei. p<4tz. 
c 4 
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CHAP. 

L 

*589— 

z6io« 
Its efiectsy 


And, aboil* 


The "Pau¬ 
lette." 


Its nature 


Exasperated by a treatment so severe, the in'' 
habitants of Guyenne and Languedoc, in i 6 o 3 » 
refused to pay the ** Pancarteand at Li* 
moges, as well as at Rochelle, in 1605, open 
insurrections took place. The presence of the 
Ring, accompanied by a tribunal of justice, 
which made some examples 't>f the most mu¬ 
tinous, quelled indeed, the sedition; while 
Rosny induced the people of Rochelle to sub¬ 
mit ostensibly to the imposition. But Heniy 
nevertheless found it expedient to abolish the 
tax, before the close of the same year.* 

If the ** Pancarte** gave rise to such dangerous 
commotions, the ** Paulette’* proved not less 
pernicious, by its operation on morals and jus¬ 
tice. It originated in 1604, and was attributed 
exclusively to Rosny. Previous to that time, 
all officers of civil and criminal judicature 
thro*out France, might resign their posts, and 
substitute any other person in their place : but, 
in order that the resignation should be valid, it' 
was requisite that the individual quitting, should 
survive his surrender, forty days*, .otherwise the 
right of nominating to the vacancy, reverted to 
the crown. Rosny, with a view to derive a con¬ 
siderable accession of wealth to the treasury, is¬ 
sued an order, by which all legal offices and 
employments were assured to the widow and 
heirs at large of the late possessor, on the an¬ 
nual payment to the King, of the sixtieth part^ 


* Mezeny, toLz. p.»3it aja. Chron. Septan, p. 384. 
Hist. Gen. vol. iii. p* 38a. 
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of the sum, at which the office was valaed. The chap. 
natural and inevitable effect of such a regula- . ^ , 

tion, was to render the highest judicial situa« 1589-. 
tions at once venal and hereditary. The per- 
sons occupying them, no longer felt any depen- 
dance on, or any apprehension of the sovereign tequenctt, 
authority. Neither virtue, talents, nor applica¬ 
tion, could conduct to legal dignities: money, 
which alone procured them, perpetuated them 
in certain families, or transferred them as an 
object of sale. Those who purchased, necessa¬ 
rily conceived themselves free to sell, not only 
their place, but justice itself, in order to re¬ 
cover the sum which it had originally cost to 
acquire possession. De Thou declaims with onuMni*. 
honest indignation, against an institution which 
degraded the sanctity and majesty of the laws, 
perpetuated chicane, and prostituted to igno¬ 
rance the honors and rewards, from which capa¬ 
city or merit were excluded. It is impossible 
to justify, and still more difficult to approve the- 
motives, which induced Rosny to propose, and 
Henry to promulgate, an edict of so nefarious 
tendency.’' 

One of the circumstances characteristic of the iMqutGt)- 
period under our consideration, which excites as 
much amazement, as it awakens concern, is the ****** 
notorious inequality with which the pecuniaiy 
burthens were imposed on the people. While 
the privileged orders, peculiarly the clergy and 

y DeTluma ▼ol.xiy* p. 3^—3*6. Mnenjf toI.x. 

314* Jour, d’Hen. IV.9 vol.u. p.93> 94* 

the 
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c H A p. the nobles, were exempted from almoal sU per. 

_ _ , sonsi contributions, except such as held to the 

1589— feudal system of military vassalage; the wretch. 
>610. peasant was reduced to indigence, tramfded 
on, and loaded with taxes beyond his ability 
of furnishing to the Stole. In some provinces, 
this exemption of the upper dasses, and op. 
pression of the interior, becanoe so tyramuoal, as 
to exceed the patience of men, however inured 
in Dan. to despotism. The inhabitants of Daupbind, 
phinc. suffered in an especial degree from it, ven¬ 

tured to appeal to the justice of the crown, 
against the intolerable hardships of every kind 
under which they groaned. The cause, after 
a delay of many years, being solemnly argued 
before the council, sentence was pronounc- 
ed in the King’s presence. It took place in. 
1602. All the exemptions enjoyed by the higher 
orders, were confirmed; while the people, or 
third estate, were condemned to pay exclu¬ 
sively every contribution levied throughout the 
province, on goods, cattle, and articles of raer. 
Dedmn <^ndize. The prdession of the law entitled to 
privileges, as did the rank of a noble, 
or as the ecclesiastical character secured, in vir¬ 
tue of this decree. We can never sufficiently 
reprobate the spirit of injustice which dictated 
it; nor enough lament the cruel tyranny exer- 
cised on the husbandman, the mechanic, and 
all the lower class of subjects. It required ne¬ 
vertheless, the exertions of a government as 
well established and as vigorous as that of 

Henry, 
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Henry, to enforce obedience to his edict, end chap. 
to prevent an insurrecticm tbro’ont Dauphin^. * . ^ 

During his whole reign, foe great contractors, xjsv— 
receivers, and farmers general, were objects not 
only of continual obloquy, but of frequent pro* tkefamm 
sedition. Their prodigious wealth, the luxury 
in which they lived, and their excesses of every 
kind, naturally exposed them to popular indig¬ 
nation *. Zamet, one of the most distinguished Zamet. 
among them, with whom Henry lived on terms 
of uncommon familiarity; entitled himself, in 
the contract of marriage drawn up for his 
daughter, ** lord of eight hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns Repeated and almost 
periodical enquiries were set on foot, between 
1597 and 1605, in order to compel these opu¬ 
lent defoulters to refund their acquisitions. 

But, the riches which they had amassed, form¬ 
ed their best protection against punishment; 
and by purchasing foe favor of the crown 
with a small part of their depredations, they 
quietly retained foe remainder. Such proved rnimmn 
^ invariable issue of all the commissions in- intO'UMir 
slitnted for brii^ng them to justice ; which 
might in reality be considered only as inven¬ 
tions for raising money, in moments of public 
exigency. ^ 

* De T 1 khi» ToLziv* p. iz6—xi9« MattBkup yoLii. liv.ir. 
p. 190^—105. 

* Joarnil dltory IV^ yoL L tome IL p. % 6 if 

^ Memnys yoLxs p« 144* Coa fe e M O O de Sancy, liv. ii. chap. i. 
lUmarqueet 3a6. 

« De ThoQ» yoLxm p. iMt p. 44tp 449- Journal dUen- 
ry IVt yoL U tomeiL p.59. and p. x4j» 166* Mly^ yol.L tomeii. 
p. aS. 'imieroyf yol* iii. p. ax6« 
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CHAP. If any species of public property in that age, 

^ I* . could be esteemed sacred and protected by die 
jjg,— national faith, it was the interest of the sums 
i6io. advanced on the mortgage of the revenues,- 
of public which interest vras paid by the town>hall of 
property* Paris. Yet we have seen that in 1596, Henry 
seized on four thousand crowns of those funds'*. 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, some years 
earlier, as a powerful inducement to the States- 
General, to elect him ** Protector of the king- 
•* dom,” specifically engaged “ to place in Paris, 
a sum equal to eight hundred thousand 
** pounds Sterling, as a security for the future 
** discharge of the arrears payable at the town- 
** hall It appears, that about fifty-two thou¬ 
sand pounds annually wera levied from the 
church, for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
Ttzct paying the creditors. In 1596, the ecclesiastics 
thedw ■ ^***1®®^*^“*'®*^ elude so heavy a contribution : 
but the King, far from excusing them, obliged 
the assembly of the clergy to engage for the 
continuance of it during ten years, in order to 
Enquiry pacify the inhabitants of the metrop 61 i 8 ^ Rosny 
in 1604, made some regulations, with a view to 
7 o*By* facilitate the payments; and at his su^estion, 
Henry attempted not long afterwards, to insti¬ 
tute an enquiry into the origin and validity of the 
respective annuities, or debts. It was intended 
to reimburse such, as were proved to have been 
fairly and legally contracted; to suppress the 

^ Journal U’Henry rV4 voi.i.' tome u. p. 147. 

* Chrqn. Nor. voUi. p. xS;. r ibid. rol. iii. p. 59S. 
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defective or unjust ones ; and to reduce the chap. 
interest of all the annuitants, from ten per 
cent to six. and a quarter; the rate at which 
interest for money had been fixed by an edict, 
issued in 1601. A court, composed of magis¬ 
trates, or persons of eminence in the law, was 
appointed for the purpose. The King found 
himself compelled nevertheless, to abandon a 
project, which, whatever advantages it might 
promise to the crown and to the nation, must 
have been obtained by the injury of a number 
of individuals, and a breach of public faith. 

A sedition was on the point of breaking out and drap- 
in Paris, if the. government bad not appeased it, 
by assurances of stopping all further proceed¬ 
ings against the owners or possessors of money, 
issuing out of the town-hall No similar at¬ 
tempt was renewed under Henry the Fourth. 

The current coin appears tbro’out his whole C«wi* 
reign, to have been in a state of great debase¬ 
ment ; and the evil was of too inveterate a na¬ 
ture, to admit of easy redress. During the 
anarchy of the civil wars, governors of castles 
and towns arrogated with impunity, the right of 
striking copper pieces, with which the kingdom 
was inundatedMendoza, the Spanish embas¬ 
sador, during the siege of Paris in 1590, caused 
vast quantities of half Sous or farthings, to be 
coined, which he distributed by handfuls to the 


( Sully, voL i. tome iL p* P* ^ Thou, voLxin 

p .444 — 446 * Mei^y, VpLxa p*sii— 335 » Matthieu, Tol.ii. 
ir. p« X 4 X, 14%» 

De ThoiH vpU p» a4* Matthieu, yol. H. Ur. v. p. 384* 
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SO 

c H A populace/ They bore the imprenwii 6f the arms 
^ of Philip the Second, and continued long in cir- 
X589— culation Almost all the g<dd used thro’out 
X610. Prance, seems to have been that<rf'S^ain; namely, 
pistoles, ducats, and doubloons. We scarcely 
Want of mention made of any otherIn 1595, 
gold, or auch was the deficiency of gold or silver coin, that 
■iTcroom. yjjigyjjy informs us, he was obliged to employ 
seventeen carts or waggons, in order to trans¬ 
port a sum of about twelve thousand pounds* 
from Lyons to Dijon, for the payment of the 
royal forces. The whole remittance was made 
in copper'. During the siege of Amiens, two 
years afterwards, Rosny employed seventy wagw 
gons, to cany about sixty thousand pounds, 
from Paris to the royal camp; the fhr greater 
part of the money being composed of the same 
metal. * 

It formed an object of that minister's inces¬ 
sant and violent attention, during his whole ad¬ 
ministration, to prevent the transport of specie, 
Angnen- particularly gold, out of the kingdom. He 
made some seizures of considerable magnitude, 
before he could check the practice". In 160a, 
with a view more efiectually to counteract it, he 
raised the value of the coin. The half-crown 
was encreased from thirty pence, to thirty-two 
pence hal^nny; the other inferior coins being 

* Sktyre Modp. toI.u. Raatqwt, Chhrmr, voLL 

pwiM. 

k Sullgr, toll tonti.p.xa«t aadttMMfi. p.19, and p. aj. 

* ViUnoy, ToLiii. p.193. 

* «n^r, Tati, toowi. p.391.' • ftM. taawS. p.x9. 
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•ugmented io proportion. No foreign money, chap. 
•xcept that of Spain, was admitted in circuit- . ^ ^ 

tion?. At the same time he induced the King 
to adopt another financial measure, the effect 
which appears to have been very disputable. 

The edict of Henry the Third, promulgated ciuiigem 
ii^ 1577, enjoining that all accounts should be 
kept, and idl pecuniary transactions made by 
** Ecus,** or half crowns, was abrogated; 
the ** Livre,** an imaginary money, of about 
ten-pence halfpenny value, being substituted in 
its stead. De Thou, whose testimony must be 
regarded as much more impartial th^ Ro8ny*s, 
arraigns the solidity of the principles, upon 
which so essential a change was introduced, 
and attributes to it a number very pernicious 
consequences. It is difficult to d^ermine on 
the respective validity of the arguments or asser¬ 
tions The mode of reckoning by Livres, has Mtia oM 
however subsisted invariably during the course 
of more than two centuries, which have already 
elapsed. The national assembly; which be¬ 
tween 1789 and 1795, systematically overturned 
all the institutions of antiquity; gave new 
names to towns and cities; alxdished the an- 
teoednnt divisions of time; divided France 
by new gec^raphicai denominatimis; and re- 
nounoed the Christian era itself, in order to 

• Miti i kiij 9*3^5* SuOft rdJ. toneiL 

ffifwlp.54* 

P SoUye voLu tomcH. De Tlioo» voLxiy. p. ixz. xia. 

Mettlueiif voLiL hft.r. p.3337384. Joumal d’liemy IV^ yoL i. 
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CRAP, date 'from the commencement of their repub* 

^ . lie; yet either did not venture, or did not 

i;S9— think fit to make any alteration in the received 
1610. practice of keeping accounts, or in the name 
of the current coin. Their late Corsican Em¬ 
peror pursued the same line of action; and tho* 
he substituted the “ Napoleon d’Or,” for t^e 
Louis d’Or,” he left unchanged the nominal 
standard of commercial transactions. 

N«tiwe«f The nature of military service underwent an 
®***!*7 efficient and radical, though a silent and pro¬ 
gressive change, under Henry the Fourth. 
During the period of the civil wars, and of 
those carried on against Philip the Second, it 
held to the principles of the feudal system. The 
King was followed to the field by his nobility; 
who served from loyalty, and quitted the camp 
at discretion; or retired, when domestic avo¬ 
cations demanded their presence. Their vas¬ 
sals and retainers constituted the strength of 
armies. Stipendiaries from Switzerland and Ger¬ 
many, together with auxiliary troops from Eng¬ 
land or Holland, which augmented the national 
forces, might with more propriety be considered - 
Want*of as personally depending on the sovereign. The 
wants, disorders, insubordination, and mortality, 
among these undisciplined and heterogeneous 
masses, impeded their operations, as well as 
incapacitated them for enterprizes of duration. 
They were neither paid, cloathed, nor subsisted, 
except as the accidents of war, and the oppor¬ 
tunities of plunder, afforded means. We find 
thetn frequently described as nearly in a state 

of 
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of nudity, wanting common food or necessaries, chap. 
and only prolonging a precarious existence, by ^ ^ ^ 

pillage and violence De Thou expressly de* 
dares that the King was pritacipally compelled 
to withdraw his forces from before Paris in 1590, 
on the approach of the Duke of Parma to its 
relief, ** because his infantry was almost naked, 

** without hats, shoes, or shirts; and their ne* 

** cessities of every kind such, that for a little 
** money, they would not only permit convoys 
** of provisions to enter the place, but even 
** privately aid and facilitate their introduc- 
** tion.** Similar or greater distress existed 
among the troops of Lesdiguieres, in Dauphin^, 
in 1594, and 1596. Contagious distempers, fa* Dwtea- 
mine and wounds, soon diminished the most ^ 
flourishing armies. No hospitals, and few me* 
dical aids were known. The first regular bos* 
pital, properly so denominated, seen in France 
as attached to an army, and maintained by 
the crown, owed its establishment to the huma* 
nity and precautions of Rosny in 1597, when 
Henry besieged Amiens.' 

Previous to the treaty of Vervins in 1598, Oifficaity 
no large bodies of men were ever retained 
under the standard. It became impracticable 
to prevent their disbanding, when assailed by 
^e united force of hunger, nakedness, and the 

^ ^^Qeroy* toLiL p. 437-^39* Qiroii. Nor. vol.i. p. 581. 

8 ally> tismti. p. $s 9 f ^ P* 3^^ De Tboo, vol. xi. p. 699 
and p. 147 > ^ P* 186-7 > voLziL p. 3a7» and p.6ia. Davila* 
p» zo88* 

1 * Sullyy toLL tomeu p.353; and tomeii« p.4ap« ‘Chivernf* 

YUrf.l. p*400« 

VOL. VI. D incle* 
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ioclemcncy of the elements. The nobility, ini<' 
pelled by honor, hurried to participate in the 
glory and danger of an action; but they aban* 
doned the camp vrith the same precipitation, 
when the occasion was past. Every year fur¬ 
nishes examples of this fact. Even on the stay 
of the foreign and mercenary forces, no reliance 
could be placed; though they were usually 
better paid, and were indulged in many ex¬ 
cesses, in order to attach them to the service. 
Yet they frequently quitted the prince in whose 
employ they had enlisted, plundered the sut¬ 
lers, imprisoned their commanding officers, and 
either oiarched back into their own country, or 
entered into the ranks of the opposite party ^ 
During the wars of “ the League,” between 
1589 and 1595, when every effort was exerted 
on both sides, while Spain, Germany, England, 
Flanders, and Italy, sent assistance to one or 
the other; the numbers were few, compared 
with those brought into the held by Louis the 
Fourteenth,, or the still greater levies with 
which the conscription has rendered Europe 
familiar in the present century. The largest 
army of which we find mention, was conducted 
by Mayenne against Henry, before Arques, in 
1589. It exceeded twenty-eight thousand in¬ 
fantry and cavalry. The King on the other 
hand had not above seven thousand troops of all 
descriptions, under his command. ‘ 


• Chron. Nov. vol.ii. p.437, 43 %, and p. 41. 

* Darila, p. And p* 845* 

At 
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At the memorable battle of Ivry; fought in chap. 
the following year, Henry could only collect ^ 

about eight thousand foot, and three thousand _ 

horse : his antagonist was at the head of four 
thousand, five hundred cavalry, and near twenty 
thousand infantry. Nearly a fifth part consisted 
of Germans, or Walloons and Spaniards The 
most considerable army which Henry was ever 
able to assemble, seems to have been in Sep¬ 
tember, 1590, when afler raising the siege of 
Paris, he marched to meet the Dukes of Parma 
and Mayenne. He had near twelve thousand 
French infantry, and six thousand foreign foot; 
besides five, to six thousand cavalry, of which 
more than two-thirds were gentlemen. But it 
dissolved in a fev^ days, leaving him almost 
without protection for his person \ Carabi- 
neers, properly so denominated, first appeared ***''**^ 
in France at Ivry, where Count Egmont brought 
four hundred to the aid of ** the League.’* 

They were Walloons, well armed and mounted, 

• commanded by the Viscount de Tavannes; 

Their novelty, and the promptitude of their 
movements, rendered them formidable to the 
royalists *. Two years later, at the combat of Unigooiifc 
Aumale, we find that Henry had dragoons in 
his army*; and it appears that they had been 


Davila^ p 89 c^ and p. 891. 

* Cliron.Noy. vol.i. p. 378—"38a* 

’ Davilas p. 890. Cliroii. Nor. voL u p. 

* Chron* Nov. vol. K. p. 19. 
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CHAP, known under the preceding rdgn, as early as 

1585* * 

ss*9-~ How great an alteration had taken place in 
the com^ition of armies, before 1610, we 
lyttem. may see in Sully. When the King projected 
to march towards Juliers in that year, he no 
longer relied either on the courage, or the ad< 
herence of his nobility, for success. He knew 
that only regular troc^s, constantly paid by the 
crown, could enable him to contend with the 
house of Austria. The different bodies actually 
raised and fit for action, amounted to ibrty>four 
thousand foot, a thousand Volunteer horse, and 
four thousand, six hundred cavalry in pay”. 
Pay of We find that in February, 1610, the daily pay 

*‘®*t** of a common foot soldier was eight Sous, or 

four«pence i that of a seijeant, five>pence *. If 
we consider the relative value of money, we 
shall admit that it was ample. Henry, in a 
letter to Sully, expressly enjmns him to give 
that sum to all the recruits, ** in order,** says 
he, ** that they may not commit any violence 
** upon my people.** * 

TacdM. The science of tactics, in particular, the use 
and practice of artillery, advanced equally with 
the other improvements of the military art. The 
number of cannon in the armies of the crown 
and of ** the League,** during the civil wars, 
Artillery, was very limited. At the battle of Ivry, in 

* Memoiree de k Ligne^ tome u. p. 39, 40. Satyr« 
vol*Lp.9o* 

^ Sullys vole li. tome i« p. 469 * 

' VtiA pv474« ^ ibide 
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which the whole strength of the two parties was chap. 
drawn out, the King had only four cannon, and ^ , 

two field-pieces. Mayenne, though greatly su- 
perior in military force, was yet even inferior in 
artillery to Henry*. When Paris was besieged in 
1590, ^e utmost exertions of the Duke of Ne¬ 
mours, commanding in the place, aided by the 
contributions of the citizens, who voluntarily 
gave up all their culinary vessels of copper, 
which were cast into cannon; could only fur¬ 
nish sixty-five pieces of ordnance, of various 
aizes and descriptions. They were disposed 
along the ramparts, and over the gates, in the 
places most liable to attack'. In 1597, the CondStioB 
whole artilleiy of France fit for use, fell ^low 
forty pieces of cannon, which the King had 
sent to Amiens, together with a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds weight of gunpowder. Villeroy, 
then Secretary State, declares, that when 
Porto-carrero having soon afterwards surprized 
Amiens, rendered himself master of these can¬ 
non, there remained not a ringle piece mounted, 
in the King's possession.* 

Such was the deplorable condition of the ord- seerttor 
nance, when Rosny was {daced at the head of 
that department. His first care was exerted to 
provide twen^ pieces d artillery, which were 
sent jto the royal camp before Amiens, with the 
reqnirite appmatus for conducting them, ae- 


* Ckrao. Not. r6L L ^ P* 530* 

' Ibid. p« 355* Chhrmyt toL L p. z66. 
s VUltroft ToLiiL p.909« 
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c H A P. conjpanied by sufficient powder and ball for 
j three thousand discharges". As early as the 
*j«9— month of July in the same year, four cannons 
***•* were cast at the foundery in the arsenal of Paris, 
of which three were forwarded to the King. We 
may see in Sully’s Memoirs, the anxiety express- 
^ ed by him for their arrival, and his vexation at 
finding that the fourth had been sent else* 
State of where'. The arsenal, even in 1599, after the 
mi599» conclusion of-the peace of Vervins, remained 
in such a state of disorder, so totally desti¬ 
tute of artillery, stores, or ammunition; that 
Rosny was ashamed and unwilling to permit 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, then at 
Paris, to see the wretched condition of so im¬ 
portant a branch of the national defence. He 
broke, as he informs us in his Memoirs, near 
five hundred officers and clerks, when he en¬ 
tered on his functions as Master General; the 
greater part of whom were only servants of fi¬ 
nanciers, and of persons in legal employments." 

How rapidly the department assumed a new ‘ 
aspect, is evident from a consideration of the 
short war waged with Savoy, in the autumn of. 
in 1604, the same year. Notwithstanding all the impe¬ 
diments necessarily arising from an advanced 
season, and a mountainous country, covered 
with snow; Rosny found means to transport 
above forty battering cannon over the Alps, with 
which he compelled the surrender of Montme- 
lian, of Fort St. Catherine, and many other for- 

^ Si%, vol. i. tome i. p. 335. * Ibid. p. 359. 

* Ibidi. p.433. 
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tresses'. As early as 1604, there were collected chap. 
in the arsenal, two hundred cannon j arms for . ^ ^ 

fifteen thousand infantry, and three tliousand 1589^ 
horse; two millions of pounds of gunpowder, ***<>• 
and a hundred thousand bullets". In i 6 o 5 , 
when Henry marched against Sedan, he was 
accompanied by fifty pieces of artillery, admi¬ 
rably furnished and served". At the time of ud in 
his death, the royal arsenal abounded in every 
species of military weapon, ordnance, and am¬ 
munition". We could scarcely believe, on less 
authority than Sully himself, that he had pro¬ 
vided four hundred cannon of the first size, all 
mounted, equipped, and ready for action; with 
two hundred thousand ball of the same dimen¬ 
sions. Four millions of pounds of powder were 
laid up in casks. Arms for thirty thousand in¬ 
fantry, and for eight thousand cavalry, together 
with the requisite pistols, accompanied tbem*!. 

Europe might justly tremble at a prince, who 
possessed such means of thence, aided by such 
a minister; especially if we reflect that the 
throne of Spain was then filled by Philip the 
Third; that Rodolph the Second reigned in 
Germany; and that Elizabeth had been suc¬ 
ceeded by James the First. 

Many changes and improvements were made MiUtary 

in the science of war, between the accession imprav*- 

incnt*. 

• Sully, tomei. p. 44Jt and p. 447 *~~ 454 < D’Aub. Hitt. Ocn. 

▼oLHi. p«473, and p. 476* 

" Ibid, tome ii. p. 430. " Sultyp vol. u. tome i. p. 35. 

" Ibid* p. 4469 and p. 4669 and p. 4^* 

I* Ibid* toL i* tome iL p. 43 s* 
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i6io. 
Field 
piecee* 


AO 

C H A^. sad the death of Henry the Fourth. Fi^ 
. ^ ^ pieces, or Culverins as they were called, owed 

tsi9-‘ ' their invention to Charles Brise, a Norman. 
Two of them, which accompanied the royal ca* 
valry at the combat of Arques in 1589, excited 
such surprize and terror among the enemy*& 
horscyby the celerity with which they made their 
discharge, and the ease with which they wheeled 
off; that they contributed in an eminent degree, 
to the advantage obtained on that day over the 
troops of ** the I^gue Pistols, which had 
long been gaining ground, were altogether sub¬ 
stituted for lances, among the cavalry, early in 
Henry’s reign: but this innovation,far from being 
considered as salutary or useful, was deplored 
and condemned by the ablest commanders’. In 
1590, bomb shells are described by Cayet, as 
having been thrown into Nimegueo,by Maurice, 
Prince of Orange: we do not find however any 
mention made of them as existing in France *. 
The art of mining made considerable advances. 
At the siege of Dreux in 1593, an Englishman 
who served in the royal army, contrived, with 
a very small quantity of powder, to shatter sind 
open the great tower, which formed the prin¬ 
cipal defence of the place. The science which 
he displayed, and the astonishing effect of his 
skill, drew applauses from the troops, while it 
reduced the besieged to surrender Tactics 
and engineering, as founded on mathematical 
principles, began to be studied by the French 


Mina. 


Engioeer- 
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• Cfaroo. Not. voI. L p. 39s. 

^ IFAnb. Hilt Geo. Td. iiir p. 2769 2779 and p. 390. 
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A* 

jaobilitj. ChatilloDa son to the great Adtnirai c H A F. 
Colignj) who displayed at an early period of . 
life, uncommon talents for war, led the way to 1589— 
these scientidc researches, in which he distin* 
guisbed himself". The capture of the city of 
Chartres in 1591, was principally, if not en^ 
tirely due to a machine of his invention, which 
facilitated the approach of the soldiers under 
cover, to the very foot or entrance of the 
breach.^ 

Notwithstanding so many progressive steps inferiority 
made in the art of war, the French, not only at 
the close of the sixteenth century, but daring 
the whole reign of Henry, continued to be 
far inferior in this respect to the Spaniards. 

No general of the period under our review, to the 
coukl emulate the fame of -Alexander Famese, 

Duke of Parma, who equalled hi celebrity the 
greatest captains of antiquity. His two expe* 
didons, undertaken successively for the relief 
of IWis, and of Rouen, both whidi objects he 
accomplished under infinite disadvantages, aris< 
ing from the incompatibility of the two nations 
and the difiTerent commanders, covered him 
with military glory. His passage of the river 
Seine, so near its mouth as Caudebec, in sight 
of a pursuing army led on by Henry himself, 
seemed to partake of prodigy; and perhaps 
eclipses every performance which can be 
placed in competition with it, from the ear* 
liest times. The siege of Antwerp by Far* 

* ChraiuNoT. yoLii. p.4Z7« 

* Ibid. p. 4x60 Chiyernyy yol L p. ao8. Journal d^flcnry IV., 
toLL toaeL p« 
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CHAP. Beae, may vie with that of Tyre by Alexander; 
^ . and formed a far more arduous undertaking 

J58,— than the subjugation of Rochelle, e^cted by 
Richlieu, under Louis the Thirteentli. Spinola 
who justly succeeded to a considerable portion 
of Farnese’s talents and reputation, maintained 
the same discipline among the Spanish bands. 
Spanitk The infantry of Philip the Second and Philip 
the Third, which for more than half a century 
had spread terror over Europe; and which, un> 
der the reign of Henry the Second, as well as. 
under that of Henry the Fourth, had nearly 
accomplished the destruction or subversion of 
France; was composed of all the various nations 
subject to Spain, from the extremities of Cala* 
bria and Sicily, to the banks of the Schelde and 
of the Rhine. They partook in no degree of 
the inherent defects and vices, inseparaUy at> 
tached to military service on the feudal princir 
iMm tx.: pies. Constantly retained under the standard, 
and employed uninterruptedly during more 
than forty years, from 1567 to 1609, against 
the Dutch, on the Palaestra of the Netherlands, 
they became superior to the infantry of every 
other nation. The poverty of the Spanish 
kings, exhausted by the gigantic and ruinous 
ambition of Philip the Second, leaving their 
troops nevertheless frequently unpaid; compel- 
led them, sword in hand, to extort by menaces, 
insurrection, and devastation, their hard-earned 
Mudaitt. arrears. These irequent mutinies, which aided 
the common enemy in no small degree, proved 
highly instrumental towards the final emancipa¬ 
tion of the Dutch Republic. 

It The 
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The Duke of Pdrnia studied and conducted c H A P. 
war as a science, to the attainment of which . ^ ^ 

sublime art, mathematical, gei^rapbical, and i5S9_ 
even historical aid became indispensable. When , 

_ - , , Condoctoc 

he entered France on his two successi\>e expe> ^ 
ditions, he advanced by regular marches, en- of Pm*#*. 
camping after the manner of the Romans, re* 
connoitring carefully bis ground, with the chart 
constantly in his band He carried with him 
a train of twenty pieces of cannon, pontoons for 
constructing two bridges, and fifteen hundred 
carts of ammunition *. His troops neither b bb es- 
quitted their ranks to straggle, nor to plunder; poditiom. 
severe discipline preventing the commission of 
any excesses. So great was the veneration of 
the soldieiy for bis person and talents, that 
even the want of pay could not shake their 
obedience*. The French being defective in 
all these particulars, it followed as a conse¬ 
quence, that in every operation which de¬ 
manded skill, subordination, or science. Far- 
nese invariably succeeded. The admirable 
order of his infantiy was such, that the elder 
Biron thought no advantage of ground or posi¬ 
tion, could justify or enable .Henry the Fourth 
to attack them with a prospect of success ^ 

When the younger Biron, impelled by his cour- 
age, ventured to charge the Spaniards, while 
on their retreat into Flanders in 1590, he had 
nearly expiated his temerity with his life; and 
it required the utmost exertions of the King 

y MeMny, toLix. i>> 4S4> ■ Davila, p.$48. 

* De Th^ volaxi. p.488« 

^ D’Aobs Gen. Tola iu« p, 134. 
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himself, at the head of the choicest of the 
French cavalry, to effect his extrication. * 

Seven years afterwards, the army which under 
the Arch-duke Albert, had unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to throw supplies into Amiens, retired 
in open day, in presence of the whole royal 
horse, commanded by Henry in person. The 
French were repulsed in every charge they 
made, by the superior firmness and order ^ 
the Spanish foot; which body of men it ap¬ 
peared so impossible to break or disorder, that 
the King burst into involuntary expressions of 
astonishment and admiration. Davila says that 
he openly protested, “ no other soldiers in the 

world could perform so much; and that if be 
** possessed their infantry, joined to hk own ca> 
** valry, he would not fear to make war against 
« the whole earth'*.** ' They long continued 
during the seventeenth century, to support the 
same reputation, and to preserve the same mili¬ 
tary pre-eminence. 

It excites some d^ee of surprize, to find that 
even at the close of Henry*s reign, France still 
remained totally destitute of any navy. Sully 
bad re-established the finances, and the ord* 
nance. The King personally superintended the 
military department; but the marine sunk into 
complete oblivion. He seems to have maim 
tain^ some gallies in the Levant, for the prm 
tection of commerce* t bat neither at Toulon, 
nor at Brest, neither in the Mediterranean, nor 


* DairOty p* 967. 

^ Sallyy yiL u tome iL p. 3561 
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on tbe Atlantic, could he be said to possess a c H a f. 
naval force *. Rochfort had not then been ere- . . 

ated That port arose under Louis the Four* ijS^^ 
teenth and Colbert. When Mary of Medids, ***♦ 
on her marriage with Henry, embarked, from 
Leghorn for Marseilles, she was escorted solely 
by Tuscan and Maltese gallies. * 

The French commerce and navigation, in com* Cpm* 
mon with all the other arts of peace, were fallen 
into a state of the lowest depression, at the con^ 
elusion of the sixteenth century. Scarcely any 
revenue was derived from the customs or duties 
levied on articles of merchandize; nor can we 
wonder at the fact, when we reflect that tbe 
crown became unable to extend even the smallest 
protection to the tradingpart of its subjects^. Pi* Knciet. 
racies were committed with impunity in the nar* 
row seas. Commercial treaties, it is true, sub¬ 
sisted between France and England; but they 
were so advantageous to the latter power, and 
so onerous or injurious to the former nation, 
that Henry, in the instructions delivered to 
Roany, when sent as embassador in 1603 to 
James the First, ei^mns him to remonstrate 
BtroDgijr on that point, with the English court 
He even asserts, however incredible tbe foct Depceda.. 
may appear, that the depredations sustained by ^ 
his subjects, from these of Elizabeth, since bis 
accession, and particularly since tbe peace of 
Vervins, for which not the slightest compensa* 

r SoHy, vd. iL tome i. p. >59. 

> Matdiieu, voL i. lir. iii. p. MS. 

^ Daiils, p.1434. ‘ S«U|r, ToLi.tonwiLp.M. 
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C H A Pi tion had been made; exceeded in value one 
hundred and twenty>iive thousand pounds Ster- 
1589— ^ He adds, that tho* the Queen promised 

1610. indemnification and redress, yet that they were 
never obtained; the neciessary consequence of 
which terminated in the entire ruin and ex¬ 
tinction of the French trade with England. It 
appears that before 1601, the ships of Elizabeth 
had not only emancipated themselves from the 
antient practice and necessity .of trafficking in 

Levant all the ports of the Levant, under the flag of 
France j but, that they extended their protec¬ 
tion to Flemish and Dutch vessels, which navi¬ 
gated the Archipelago under English colours. 
Henry made warm, tho* as it would seem, in- 
efifectual complaints of the fact, to Mahomet 
the Third, Sultan of the Turks.' 

Rigiit, That the English government, during Elizas 
beth’s reign, arroj^ted and maintained the right 
of compelling ships of every nation and descrip¬ 
tion, to lower their colours in the British chan¬ 
nel, is incontestable. Perhaps it is not quite 
so clearly ascertained, that the French acqui¬ 
esced in the validity of the pretension; tho' 
motives of policy or of necessity might in¬ 
duce them to submit to it on certain occasions. 
In 1603, when Rosny came over as embassador 
from Henry to James the First, every testimony 
of affection and respect was exhibited towards 
him, by the English admiral commanding in 
the straits of Dover. Rosny embarked on 

^ Sully, yd. i. tome iL p« 93. 

* Mat^iea, yd. ii. liy. iy. p. 
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board his vessels, and the most cordial amity chap. 
seemed to subsist on both sides. But no sooner ^ ^ . 

did de Vic, as vice-admiral of France, approach 
with the French flag flying at his main-top-gal- 
lant-mast-head, than the Englishman instantly British 
pointing near fifty cannon at his ship, prepared ch a nn el, 
to sink her. It required all the exertions of 
Rosny, to prevent hostilities taking place.' De 
Vic, at his desire, pulled down the French 
colours, tho* not without reluctance and me¬ 
naces. We are ignorant whether James avowed, 
or disavowed the proceeding. 

, Philip the Second, among the other lures Prainiw 
which he held out, to amuse the States and , 
people of France in 1589, with a view to pro- by phiiip 
cure from them a recognition of the title of ^eSecond. 
“ Protector of the kingdom expressly en¬ 
gaged for admitting all French subjects without 
exception, to carry on trade with Peru, and the 
other countries situate on the Pacific Ocean, as 
well as in the East Indies. It was further stipu¬ 
lated, that they might either enter into partner¬ 
ship with Spanish and Portugueze merchants, 
or engage in separate adventures, as they might 
judge most profitable *. His successor. Philip Duty laid 
the Third, in r6oi, laid a duty of thirty per 
cent, on all commodities imported into Spain, * ’ 

being of the growth dr produce of France. 

The same measure was embraced by Albert and 
Isabella,, tbro’out the Netherlands. In'itated 
at a proceeding so detrimental to the interests 

Sully, voL i. tome ii. p. 105,106, and p. 109. CStron. Septen. 
p. 4 H. 

. " Chroiu Not. vol. i. p. aSS« 
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of his people, Henry by prodamation prohibited 
all intercourse whatever between bis subjects, 
and those of the Catholic King, or the Arch* 
duke°. Such nevertheless were the profits an* 
nexed to the exportation of grain from France, 
that no penalties could repress it; and vast 
quantities were clandestinely shipped on board 
English or other vessels, from the Port of Les 
Sables d’Olonne on the coast of Poitou, to St. 
Sebastian in Biscay After this interruption 
of commerce had subsisted above three years, 
to the infinite loss and injury of both nations, 
an accommodation taking place, trade was 
resumed between them \ ^ties on the en¬ 
trance of foreign vessels into French ports, de¬ 
nominated anchorage money, began to be levied 
by the King’s order, about the year 1602, in 
imitation of England and Spain, where they 
bad been earlier establishedLittle improve¬ 
ment seems to have been made by the French, 
in the art of navigation. The Dutch alone, 
before the condusion of the sixteenth centniy, 
were acquainted with the secret of slieatfaing 
ships. As early as 1598, they used lead for 
that purpose, with which they covered their 
largest East Indiamen.' 

Cdonization made some feeble attempts to 
discover, and to plant the North American con- 


” Sullf, toL L tOBM ii. p. siS, and aaj. Journal d’Hettrf IV., 
toL i. tome ii. p. ai8. McKnyt vol. x. p. 2979198. 

' t SoByt toIoL tome iL poa45* P- ^ 55 * 

^ IbkL p» ' Ibidn tmne ii. pa 71. 

• lyAxk. HistOtn. wiLm, p*446« 
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tinenty after the termination of the civil, and chap. 
foreign wars. As early as 1598, the Marquis de ■ ^ _j 

la Roche, a Breton nobleman, set sail for Cape 
Sable, the souftiem point of Acadia, where he 
safely arrived: but receiving no support ftom 
the crown, he abandoned to their fate, a colony 
which he had left on that' inhosptable coast 
Early in the ensuing century, De Mons, a gen- 
tleman of Saintonge, having obtained from the 
government an exclusive [urivilege of importing 
and vending furs, which was intended as a com* 
pensation for the risk and expence of his pro* 
jected voyage; embarked anew for the island of to Ciudiu 
Cape Breton, near the entrance of-the river St. 
Lawrence. He met with a prosperous navigation' 
across theAtlantic. His little squadron consisted 
only of two vessels, the largest scarcely exceed¬ 
ing one hundred and fifty tons burthen. De 
Mons having entered the St. Lawrence, ascend* 
ed it near eighty leagues, and constructed a fort 
on its banks. But, occupied more in search of 
mines, than in quest or furs, his crew and the 
adventurers who had accompanied him, perish* 
ed, the far greater part, of scorbutic distem¬ 
pers. Little national benefit resulted from the 
attempt". Sully discouraged and disapproved all 
expeditions of colonization, made to the north of 
the fortieth degree of latitude ; esteeming the 
rigour of the climate insupportable, or the pro¬ 
ductions of those portions of the earth, to be of 
little value*. Yet in 1606, Foutrincour, who had 


‘ De Tliooy toLxit. p. 3309 33X« 
* Sull]r» tomeil 
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CHAP, accompsmief) de Mona Id his voyage, return* 

1 . ittg ngain to Canada, passed the winter there, 

15890 entered into connexions with the Indians, and 
T,inV^- ^ertber discoveries relative to the sur- 

ytatagt rounding country. He returned from Cape 
Cansp to St. Mato, in the autumn of i^oy. ^ 
them. If Sully appearod adverse to foreign expedi* 
tions of discovery, he extended the wannest par 
tron^ to projects for internal navigation. At 
bis si^^estion, and under his. immediate sqper- 
intmidance, a. canal was b^un for joiniBg the 
rivers Seine and Loire. After having been 
continued during several years, and near forty 
thousand pounds expended on it« the K-ing’s. 
death interrupted its completioai and Mary of 
Medicis was. more occupi^ in meas.ur^ for the 
preservation of her own authority, than in env 
tarprizes of general utility* The. work thus 
abandoned, was resumed at a subsequent pe* 
riod*« Even, the celebrated junction of the. 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, executed by 
Riquet under Louis the Fourteenth, which 
contributed to immortalize that Prince’s reign, 
was sketched and proposed as early as 1604. 
Cayet, a contemporary writer, assures us, that 
an engineer undertook, on payment.of a penalty 
in. case of failure, to comi^dete the communka-. 
tion from sea to sea, across Languedoc, and to 
open it for boats of a certain, size,, within the 
apace of a year, for the inconsiderable, sum 

^ DeThoua vol.xy. p.X4<—17. 

* Sullys toL u tome ii. p. 491; and yoL iL tome i. p, »77» and 
ChroB. Sapt p. 449* DeTkoa», YoLxir* p. 3x7* 
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only five thousand pounds sterling. He does chap. 
not specify however the reasons which delayed, . , 

or prevented the accomplishment of so behefi- isz^— 
cial an undertaking. * 

Manufactures of every kind, whether those of 
necessity, or of refinement, appear to have made taitt. 
the most vigorous effi>rts, and a rapid progress, 
during the short, but auspicious period of tran> 
quillity, which intervened from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, down to the close of 
the reign under our review. So destitute, was F^iiaMtua 
France in 1599, of fabricks ministring to luxury, flf 
that Henry issued an edict prohibiting the im> 
portation of foreign silks, on account of the 
prodigious sums annually sent out of the king¬ 
dom for their purchase. The inhabitants of 
the city of Tours, who had extorted from him 
this prohibition by importunity, undertook to 
supply all the national demand for silk, as 
well as for gold and silver stufis : but expe¬ 
rience proved how much they bad mistaken 
their own powers. Early in the following year, ^ 

■ 1603, the King was obliged to rescind the the edict, 
edict, and to permit the entry of the inter¬ 
dicted articles*. ' Henry had embraced very 
opposite opinions and modes of thinking, from 
those entertained by his first minister, on the 
subject of the arts and manufactures connected 
with luxury. SuHy, content with preventing 
by '\dgilance, the exportation of specie, pro- ofHenry'*, 

* Chron* Sept p. 449. 

^ Sitlly» toll tonKu pi4s>« tol.fe Ht. 3 ; p*330— 

333 t De Thoup toL xius p. 434 * 
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CHAP, posed no measures for attracting to France, the 
. ^ . superfluous money of the surrounding countries. 

ijt9— The King desired by every possible mode, to 
and of** dominions the gold of Spain, 

SuUy'* Italy, Germany, and England. Sully wished 
to banish expence and refinement, by restrain¬ 
ing the inordinate profusion in dress and tables; 
thus bringing back the nation to the simplicity 
and frugality which characterized the times of 
Charles the Eighth, and Louis the Twelfth. 
Henry, more enlarged in bis views, and coiu 
^ scious of the impracticability of such attempts, 
liihited his ambition to enriching his subjects 
by the fabrication of those commodities, the 
use of which it was in vain to prohibit them. 
Sully, vanquished, but not convinced, slowly 
and reluctantly complied with the injunctions 
of his master *. We may see with what impor¬ 
tunity the King was obliged to solicit him to 
issue even the smallest sums from the treasury,, 
to foreign artists, who on the faith of the royal 
word, had quitted their native countries, in 
order to commence manufactures in France. * 
Prejudice! On the article of silk. Sully appears to have 
adopted or imbibed the most insurmountable, as 
tiik. well as unjust prejudices. Conceiving that 
the climate of France would not permit an 
insect so delicate as the silk-worm to be rear¬ 
ed ; he dreaded lest an occupation so sedentary 
and inactive, should gradually impair the cou- 

* SuUyt vd. L tome u. p. i8o> i8t* 

^ Ibid, tome iL p 348; and voL ii. tome u p« 88> and p. iai« 
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rage, or enervate the martial character of his c H a p. 
countrymen. Hqnry deriding these imaginary . f 
apprehensions, persisted in his resolution *. As 15S9— 
early as 1603, temporary buildings were con^ 
structed at Fontainbleau, at the castle of Ma¬ 
drid near Paris, and at the palace of the Thu- 
illeries, for the reception and protection of the 
silk-worms. Mulberry trees for their nourish- intt#Aic- 
ment, were planted in various provinces j par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Paris, Orleans, Tours, twe. 
and Lyons. The government caused pam¬ 
phlets, written upon the art of cultivating the 
mulberry tree, as well as upon the nature of the 
means to be used for preserving the silk-worm, 
to be printed and distributed among the people. 

A board, or council for the affiiirs of commerce, 
was instituted, and every means adopted which 
might give energy to the undertaking'. In 
1605, we find the King procuring silk-worms 
from Valentia in Spain*. He had the satis-to bcacA> 
faction to contemplate before his death, the 
complete success of bis endeavours, and the 
progress made by his subjects in so lucrative a 
branch of art. Vast sums were retained in the 
kiajdom, and foreigners began to repair to 
Lyons, which city soon became enriched by the 
manufacture. The southern provinces of Lan¬ 
guedoc,-Dauphin^, and Provence, derived from 
it, in the course of pnly seven years after its 

* Sollyy vd. L tome iL p»x8x» 

^ De Tlioii» foL 3UT. p. X409 X4X* Matthicu# yoL iL liy. yu 
P« 455s 45^ SuUys yoL ii. tome u p. 178. Chron. Sep. p. 410. 

4 SuOpfyol.L tomeii. p«3a4« 

* 3 esta. 
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CHAP, establishfloent, greater pro6ts annually, than 
y ^ . arose from the joint produce of their oil, wines, 

1589— and woad, the antient natural productions of 
the country. “ 

Nor did Henry limit his attention to a single 
branch of commerce. His munificence, aided 
by the industry of the nation, repaired the 
calamities of the three preceding reigns. Gold 
and silver tissues of different kinds, of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, were manufactured at Paris by 
Milanese workmen, whom he had induced to 
settle in the capital, under his immediate pro- 
Oobdint tection *. The Gobelins tapestry, of such un- 
equalled delicacy, so admired in the present 
age over all Europe, was begun in one of the 
suburbs of the metropolis, under the direction 
of artists from Flanders Looking-glasses, in 
imitation of the mirrors cast at Venice, of 
which some specimens bad been formerly made 
at St Germain, under the reign of Henry the 
Second, were again undertaken with success at 
Evtiiea- Paris, and at Nevers'. Earthen-ware, both 
white and painted^ waa fid>ricated with the 
same beauty as in Italy “. We may infer from 
a passage in Sully, that the art of enamelling 
bad attained before 1603, to a very considerable 
CtapM. degree of perfection". In the castle of Mantes, 

^ fifUtthieuy vol«u. p* 456v ^ Chnm. StpC* p*409. 

^ Chron. Sept. p. 409a 410* ^ Thoua yoL xiv. p. 14a. Sullya 
yol. ii. tome i. p. 889 and p. xo 4 * 

> De Thoua ibid. Chron. Sept, ibid* 

De Thouf vol. xiy. p. X4a. 
n Snllya yoLL tomeu. p^ 190. 
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^uate upon th6 Seine, crapes, equal in durafai- c H a F. 
lily to these of Bologna, were woven; and a . ^ j 

manidacture of Dutch linen was begun The i589-> 
inferior classes of people at Paris, found em* 
ployment in the great fabricks established in 
the suburbs of St. Honor6 and St. James, 
where gilt leather was made for the furniture 
of houses **. Mills for cutting and splitting 
iron, which had antecedently been done by the 
hand, were set up on the river of Estampes: 
while steel, which was previously procured from SteO. 
Piedmont, at two-pence hali^nny, or three¬ 
pence a pound, began to be manufactured in 
the suburb of St. Victor in Paris. Serres, a Odm- in. 
native of Provence, discovered a method of 
making ropes, and even tif weaving a kind of 
coarse linen, with the bark of the white mul¬ 
berry-tree. Perrier, an inhabitant of the suburb 
St. Germain, carried to a perfection previously 
unknown, the art of making leaden pipes and 
spouts for conducting water. White lead, an 
article which had always been imported b^ore 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, at a great ex¬ 
pence, was prepared and sold at a very mode¬ 
rate price Tontouchio, a Siennese gentle- ai-Ay 
man, acquired a rapid fortune, by the posses- 
•ion of a secret for restoring tn pearls their 
erigind beauty abd transparendy, however in. 
jured by time tfr accident. I^ch were the 

* Chroii. Sept. p. 450. SoUfs voLIL tomeL pi. laf* 

r Idem, DM ^ IdeSfibid. 
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CHAP, prc^ts derived by him from this discovery, tbet 
. he refused a sum of above twelve hundred 
15S9— pounds sterling, to divulge his invention. ^ 

State of* While the middle order of citizens or sub- 
thepea. jects, employed in commerce and mechanical 
pursuits, advanced thus progressively in indus¬ 
try, wealth, and tefinement; the wretched pea¬ 
santry alone, chained to tbe soil by the feudal 
tenures or regulations, remained at the mercy 
of their superiors. During the period of the 
civil wars, when the authority and protection 
of the crown were in a great degree subverted; 
the barbarities practised by the petty tyrants, 
who, secure behind the battlements of their 
castles, pillaged and desolated the surrounding 
Tbeir op. country, exceeded belief. We know that they 
seized, imprisoned, ransomed, and even tor¬ 
tured the objects of tbeir resentment or rapa¬ 
city, without dread of punishment*. In ad¬ 
dition to these acts of lawless violence, the 
husbandman was plundered by the soldiery of 
both parties; while the tax-gatherer completing 
his ruin, exacted the last scanty earnings of 
his labour. Henry, touched with compassion 
for the sufferings.of so oppressed a class of bis 
subjects, * endeavoured as early as tbe begin¬ 
ning of i 59 i» to adduce some remedy, and to 
procure some alleviation for their misery. By 
an edict published in that year, he forbad on 
pain of death, to enroll tbe peasants without his 

^ Chron. Sept p« 45a. 

' * Satjre Medp. vol* L p« 98. Chroiu Nor. toI. iiu p* 354* 

royal 
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royal permusion; to take tbdr cattle, proirisions, chap. 
or money; to ransom their persons, or to com- . ^ ^ 

pel them to work on the fortifications, unless 1589_ 

in virtue of an order signed by one of the secre- 
taries of state, addressed to the treasurers pf 
France*. Four years afterwards, in 1595, the 
King issued a second prohibition, of the same 
nature and tendeney: neither of them 

could eradicate a disease inherent in the es¬ 
sence of the feudal system, grown to maturity 
by a long series of war and anarchy The 
peasants derived in fact little, if any benefit, 
from these nominal regulations. 

Rendered desperate by oppression, about the 
middle of the year 1593, they rose in great 
numbers, along the t^ks of the river Dor- 
dogne, tbra’out .Guyenne, and all the adjoin¬ 
ing provinces. The n^e of ** Crbquans** was 
first given them, the derivation o£ which term 
is disputable: afterwards but they were called 
** Tard-avis6z,” in derision of their taking up 
arms too late, when the rest of the nation, 
weary with civil dissension, desired only peace*. 

Henry, conscious that their complaints were 
just, observed with a degree of humour, that 
** if be bad not been a King, and that he had 
** possessed a little more leisure, he would have 
** turned ** Croquant,** himself V* Unfortu-Thtirex- 
nately they began, as they have uniform^ ******' 

* DeTkoUf toL xi. p. 3539 354* 

^ Journal d’Henry IV«9 ToLuComelL p.i09. 

* Chron. Nov. voi iu. p. 35 s. D’Aub. Hiit, OmsToL liL p. jSa. 

De Thous vo). xiL p 7 u 

y Jounud d’Hcarjr IV.y voL L tontlL p. $ 3 * 

done 
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CHAP, done in almost all inaurreotions* by commit- 
^ . ting equal or greater exeesaea, than' tboee «f 

1589— which they complained. As they amoiuited to 
between thirty and forty thousand, furntsheii 
with arms o€ weapons, it beoatne requisite to dis¬ 
perse them; but the enterprize'was found diffi¬ 
cult, at a time when the crown could spare-littie 
or no assistance £br the purpose. During a pe¬ 
riod of mors than two years, they maintained 
themselves in the western provinces lying be- 
Ditunion, tween the Loire and the Garonne. The dis¬ 
union which spread among them from the dif¬ 
ference of religion, aided by an attack made on 
them by some cavalry, diminished their num¬ 
bers. Henry, for whom they appear to have 
professed and felt the warmest loyalty, com¬ 
pleted their subjection by listening to their com¬ 
plaints, and by remitting the arrears of taxes 
andeztinc- whidi they Were unable to discharge. Aftor# 
Anrtunate. than their countrymen the ** Gau- 
^ tiers,” exterminated a few years eariicr, by 
the Dnke «f Montpensier, th^ insedsiUy sunk 
into oblivion, and resotned tbeir original eoou- 
potions*. The wisdom arid vigor of the go¬ 
vernment, together with the paternal attention 
manifested by the King for the iidbrior dassea 
of bis people, rendered their condition, during 
the last> ten years of his re^n, Comparatively 
asid fwogressively happy. We nlay see innu¬ 
merable instances or proofs of the fact in Sully, 
and in all the writers of the period. 

* D’Aub. Hiat. Oen. T(d.iii. p. jSsr—9t4. DeFlmi, v<t>xil. 
P» 1 »> 73. Chnn. N«k vok ii> p. jf*—^54. 
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Paris, at the time when it was ddivered op c R a p. 
to Henry by Brissac, in 1594, presented in . }• ^ 
every quarter, the most hideous proofs of the 1^89-0 
ruin and devastation produced by the preceding 
troubles. Scarcely could that metropolis, two ,tateof 
centuries later, in 1794, under the sanguinary Fuit. 
tyranny of Robespierre, have exhibited a scene 
^ greater moral distress; and it forms matter 
of curious remark, that these awful political 
convulsions seem to visit France almost peri¬ 
odically, at the distance of about two hundred 
years. However fanciful, or exi^gerated the 
observation may at first appear, a review of the 
French history for many ages, past, would tend 
to confirm the assertion. At the end of the 
si^e laid to the capital in 1590, all the mo¬ 
numents of learning, piety, and magnificence 
which had existed within its walls, were eitfaer. 
destroyed or polluted and defitced. The royal Sde of the 
ornaments and Regalia preserved in the trea- 
sury of the abbey of St. Denis, bek^ seined 
on by the Duke- of Nemours, were melted down, 
to supply the wants of the League^.'* Dams 
the jeweb of the crown were stolen, or seereted,: 
or sold to various individuids, precisely as took 
place on the deposition of Loub the l^xteenth ; 
and as the deposed Corsican Emperor appears to 
have done in 1814. The gold crown of Charles 
the Bidd, guarded as a valuable remain of tRe 
Carlovingian Dynasty of kings, which had es¬ 
caped the rapacity of tiie English, under Edward^ 

* Satyre Men. yoLu p. 48 » Md p.J944 

10 the 
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CHAP, the Third and Henry the Fifth, was involved in 
^ the common wreck So complete became the 
ist9— annihilation of all the Paraphernalia of the regal 
1610. dignity, that Cayet informs us, no part of it es¬ 
caped ; and at the coronation of Henry the 
Fourth, a new crown, sceptre, together with 
other necessary ornaments, were made in place 
of those which had been alienated or removed 
The palace or castle of the Louvre, which during 
the troubles was entrusted to the care of one 
Olivier, an obscure partizan of the house of 
Guise; destitute of furniture, was entirely dis¬ 
mantled *. It had been defiled and dishonoured 
by the execution of four members of the ** Coun- 
** cil of sixteen,*' hanged in the great hall of 
the palace, by order of the Duke of Mayenne.‘ 
and of the The fury of rebellion did not respect even the 

_ vessels and shrines serving for sacred uses, or 

which contained the relics of saints and martyrs. 
Superstition itself could afford no protection 
against rapacity } and they were carried to the 
Mint, on a profnise, never accomplished, of re¬ 
storing them in three monthsThe Papal Le¬ 
gate advised and exhorted to commit this sacri¬ 
legious act. During the course of the siege, above 
fifty thousand persons perished by diseases; a 
number which may be estimated at a fourth 

* Chron. N«r. voLi. D* Thou, toLxB. p. 60S. 

c Chron Nor. toL iiL p. 3S4. * De Thou, v«L ziL p. t5a. 

• Coaf. de Saucy, p. »7;« and p. #99. Meserajr, roLiz. p- ioj. 
Jonn. dTHcn. IV., nd' L tome L p. 83, 84. D*Atib. Hut. Gen. 
Tol. ui. p. S 34 * 

f Chron. Nor. voL L p. 367. Sat. Man. toL i. p, xio. Oe 
Tkoo, foL xi. p. 163, iSj. 
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part of tire whole population. Such was the ex* chap. 
tremity to which famine attained, that a species . . 

of paste, composed of human bones mixed with 1589— 
water, was greedily devoured, after every other 
species of nourishment had been exhausted. to nourish 
The people denominated it “ Madame de Mont- 
** pensier’s Bread,” from its having been origi¬ 
nally recommended by her, and by Mendoza, 
the Spanish embassador*. In consequence. of Effecu of 
the mortality and putrefaction, added to the 
intense beats of summer; snakes of a prodigious fiKtkm. 
size and other reptiles, generating in the houses, 
preyed upon the carcasses in the streets. When 
we peruse these facts, we seem to be transported 
to ^bylon, or to Nineveh. Yet it is impossible 
to doubt the accuracy of I’Etoile, who was him¬ 
self in Paris at the time, and who particularizes 
all the circumstances. He adds another, scarcely 
less extraordinary; that Panigarole, a Francis¬ 
can monk devoted to Spain, who accompanied 
the Legate, being consulted by the Duke of 
Nemours, respecting the signification of these 
venomous animals; replied, ** that it was an ef- 
** feet of magic, and an illusion of the infernal 
** spirit, to discourage the zealous Catholics.”'' 

The suburbs, which, if we may believe Vil- Dwtrue- 
leroy, exceeded in the beauty of the buildings, 
and nearly equalled in size, the capital within 
the walls, were abandoned, pillaged, and de¬ 
stroyed'. Peasants and cattle sheltered them- 

s Sat. Memp. toI.L p. 109s zio. De Thou» roL xi. p. Z75-— 

1779 and p. 190. Joum. d’Hen. IV., toL i. tome L p. 37. 

^ Joum. d’Henry 1 V.« vol. i. tome L p 38. 

^ VUlero^ri vol. iu p. 4%%* Journal d’Hen. roL L ,tome i* P*a4* 
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CHAP, selves in the university, which became a de- 
^ . sert". The courts of law, as well as the shops, 

1589_ were shut: while the principal streets were co* 

ttfio. vered with grass'. It is said that the Duke of 
Parma having visited Paris in September, 1590, 
appeared to be deeply affected at the view of 
so depopulated and melancholy a metropolis 
Nor did the horrors of famine terminate with the 
siege. During several-years, from 1590, down to 
its final reduction in 1594, the royal forces con* 
tinned to blockade the city, to occupy the rivers 
by which it is supplied with provisions, and to 
vinaget levy coutribotkMis up to the very gates". All the 
rained. enviroDS being desolated, the villages for many 
leagues on every side, became so destroyed, 
that in 1593, when the commissioners aj^int* 
ed on the part of the Crown and ** the Lea^e,** 
were desirous of fising oa a place in the vi> 
cinity of Paris for their projected conference; 
it was not till aftm* a long search, that they 
could discover any village sufficiently habitable 
for their reception". Even subsequent to the 
truce agreed on in the month of August of the 
same year, between tbe King and Mayenne, 
Henry persisted to exact such severe duties 
upon all commodities, particularly com, wine, 

^ Sat Men. voLi. p.446. 

^ Idtnio ibid, and pb loy^iMOp and p« 155. 

** MezeriTy voL ix. p. 467. 

* Chron. Noy. vol. iL p. aap* Jounud d’Hemy 19 ^ vol. L tome u 
p.1169 andp.xa7s xi8. Sat* Bfen. ▼oLi.p.r55. 

* TiQeroys ToU ir. p. 79. DeThcn^ tol.xL p«7X9. Cliroii.NoTe 
voUi. p.X4o. 
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and cattle, entering the metropolis, that the chap. 
Parisians were reduced to great distress'. That . ^ 

it did not immediately recover from its ruined 1589— 
condition is evident; since in August, 1595, 

P£toile assures us, a wolf swam across the Seine 
from the southern bank, and devoured a child 
ia the Greve,” one of the most central, as 
well as frequented squares of Paris'*. This fact, 
fh>n inferior authority, might be thought incre> 
dibie. How insecure a residence it formed at 
that time, may be inferred from the incursions 
made by the garrison of Soissons. The Spanish 
soldiery occupying that place, continually ad¬ 
vanced up to tbe very walls: they even bad the 
audacity to enter the riding-house of the Tail- 
lenea, fix>m which they carried off prisoners, 
several gentlemen of quality, who, unsuspicious 
of danger, were amusing themselves in the ex¬ 
ercises of the Manege." 

Durii^ the space of about twelve years 
which elapsed between the treaty cf Vervins 
in 159&, and the close of Henry’s reign, Paris 
rose more beautiful out of its ruins. Tran¬ 
quillity and peace, aided by the munificence 
of the aavereign, not less than by the industry 
of its inhabitants, embellished the capittd. 

Under Henry the Third, there existed only 
one bridge across the Seine, over which car¬ 
riages of any kind could pass'. That, deno- "Pom^ 
minated the ** Pont neufi” had, it is true, 

^ Chron. Nor. vol# lu p, aa9« 

^ Jburaal ^’HearY IV,> voI.i. tome ii« p. 104. 

' Chrom Noy. yd. iii. p. 483. * Chron. Sept. p. 447* 

been 
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CHAP, been begun; but the calamities of the kingdom 
, having . interrupted its completion, only two 
arches were finished. Henry the Fourth hav- 
1610. ing resumed the work, in 1604 it was opened 
for passengers of every descriptionAnother 
of the bridges, the Pont aux Meuni^rs,” had 
become so ruinous, that in .December 1596 it 
collapsed and tumbled to pieces; near a hundred 
and sixty persons being suffocated or drowned 
by its fallThe generosity of a private citizen^ 
Marchand, commander of the archers of the 
city guard, rebuilt it, on condition.that it should 
Odicrem- in future bear his name*. A quay was con*' 
structed along the northern bank of the river, 
from the arsenal to the Greve while the 
southern side of the Seine began to be inha* 
bited, and covered with buildings. Margaret- 
of Valois resided, and held her little court, in 
G»ii«nr that quarter of the town *. A short time before 
his death, Henry undertook to build a handsome 
street, extending, in a South direction from the 
end of the ** Pont neuf.” He had previously exe* 
cuted a far more splendid work, the gallery 
connecting the two palaces of the Louvre and 
the Tuilleries, which had been planned,'and its 
foundation laid, by Charles the Ninth. On the 
ground-floor it was intended to lodge and to 


‘ Chron. Sept. p.447» Journal d’Hen. IV^ voLL tomeii* p.a44» 
and vol. iL tome i. p. 143. 

^ Journal d’Hemy 1 V*> vol. i. tome iL p*X47* De Thouy vol. xiii. 
p. 31. 

^ Ibid. Tol. iL tomei. p» ao6i ao;* l>e Thoui vol. xv. p. 31. 
y Chron. Sept. p. 448. ■ Vie de Mai^. p. 397. 
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employ, at the expence of the crown, artists in O H A P. 
every branch of elegant workmanship, invited . }\ . 
from the various nations of Europe *. Miron, 1589— 
the first municipal magistrate of the metropolis, 
re>edified the town hall, adorned the streets 
with fountains, and rendered the city more 
commodious In this enumeration, it may not 
be unworthy of remark, that the ** Temple,” The 
which served for the prison of the late unfortu* ‘ Ten^Je.* 
nate Louis the Sixteenth and his queen, was in 
1:594 a fortress garrisoned by Spaniards; and 
before 1610 seems to have been converted by 
Sully, into a magazine for gunpowder. ‘ 

The police of Paris was exceedingly defec* Defectm 
live, during the whole period under our re* 
iHew. It it nevertheless clear that precautions 
were adopted, and a regular assessment made' 
upon the inhabitants' before 1609, for the pur¬ 
pose of cleansing and paving the streets’*; 

But BO measures of energy or efficacy were MmSen, 
pursued, to render the city salubrious, to dear 
it of vagabonds and beggars, or even to secure 
personal safety. Robberies, murders, and as^' 
sassinations, were so frequent, and committed 
with such impunity, that L’Etoile says in 1605,* 

** they could not have been perpetrated more 
“ openly in a forest*/* The “ Pont neuf,** 

^ Ghron. Sept* p. 44t« Sullj^ vol.ii« tome L p» ai7« 

Mezerayt toLx. p.335> 336. 

^ Sullyt Tol. i. tome u p. X409 and yoL 0 . tome li« p. 4. Satyre 
Jifen* yoLi. p.X58. 

^ Journald’HeiiryiV.9 yol.u« p.aoa* Snlly^ yoLiLtomei. p.X9^ 
4aidp.a78. 

^ Journal d’Henry IVf yoL ii* p* 9a. 
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CHAP, many successive years during the time of its 
I* construction, became the scene of nightly de- 
^ predation and crimes. It was a common event 
1610. for passengers to be plundered, stripped, and 
precipitated into the river ^ RuflSahs at noon 
day frequently entered houses, and extorted 
money, with' the dagger in their hand In the 
single month of January, 1606, above twenty 
dead bodies were found in the streets, having 
on'them marks of recent violence,; and in some, 
the poniard still remaining plungedThe 
utmost severity of punishment imposed no re-!^ 
&d tdmi. straint upon these enormities. In the hospitals 
of the of the metropolis, the sick and diseased appear 
piUs. to have been heaped together, without order or 
number, and to have perished from want of 
common care. Between the first day of Ja* 
nuary, 1596, and the tenth of the ensuing 
month, four hundred and sixteen persons ex¬ 
pired in the ** Hotel Dieu,** the largest hospital 
of Paris; the greater part died of hunger, and 
absolute necessity'. In the following month of 
April, more than six hundred breathed their last 
in the same receptacle of misery and disease 
l^ven the patients who were discharged, being 
fcequentiy turned loose upon the town, with the 
pifigue, or otlier infectious distempers on tb^, 
comqiunicated those maladies to their fellow- 

.•V . 

. ^ Confess, de Sancys p. 488* 

( Journal d’Henry jlV.9 voL i. tomeiL p. 139 ; and V9Uiia p*9i9 9^ 

** Ibid. vol. ii. p. loa. 

^ Journal d’Henry IV^ voL i. tome ii* p.zao. .| 

^ Ibid. p. ii7i iz8| and p. 
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eitiseiM. Two hundred were thus dismissed at c H A P. 
one time, in August, 1596*. Constantinople or ^ . 

€^ro could hardly have laboured under a more 1589— 
defective police, than did the capital of France *610. 
at the close of the sixteenth century. 

Neither greater wisdom nor humanity seem Pborkw*. 
to have been manifested, in the provision made 
for subsisting the poor, a description of people 
who were usually very numerous. In May,' 

1595, they flock^ in such multitudes to Paris, 
on account of the scarcity and high price of 
grain, as to alarm the magistrates, who assem^ 
bled repeatedly, with a view to concert proper 
meuures for alleviating their necessities. "Bj 
the inspection of the public registers it was 
shewn, that -in fifteen days, above fouiteen 
thousand b^gars had entered the capital A Nmiriicn 
considerable rate or tax was levied for their 
maintenance, on the citiaens; but they returned 
in such crowds, some months afterwards, that 
they were at length ordmred, by sound of trum¬ 
pet, to qnit Paris without delay The motive 
for this harsh decree, originated in the appre¬ 
hension of their introducing and spreading pes¬ 
tilential distempers. We find in ifio6, that the and of 
Irish vagabonds and beggars, who were very nu- 
nmeus, became so troublesome, as to give rise 
to a still tnmre severe measure. Being ril sensed, 
they were put into boats on the Seine, guarded 
by arohors, and tran^rted down the river to 

* Jonnal d’BenrylV., toLi. tone B.p. 139. 

^ Ibul* p* 97» and p. 99* 

^ lUd. p# i%s% 9 aA p* ia7> i»8s and p^fSe 
T a 
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CHAP. Rouen, there to be shipped off for their oWn 
. . country. L’Etoile says that they were far more 

X589— expert in the profession of begging, than their 
companions, the French ; and moreover highly 
renowned for wiping out the reproach of steri*. 
Citygiurd. lity from families “. The troops of the city of 
Paris, composed of citizens, analagous to our 
London trained bands, formed a body of about. 
six thousand infantry; independant of tbe- 
archers, cross-bowmen, and horse, who were 
placed under the immediate direction of the 
municipal- magistrates. ** 

It formed an object of enquiry which natu¬ 
rally awakened the curiosity, while it occupied 
the researches of speculative men in the six¬ 
teenth century; to decide whether the civil 
wars which desolated French during five-and- 
thirty years, did, or did net eventuailly enrich 
the kingdom. Problematical or extraordinary 
as it may. appear, they determined the ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative, after the most candid 
and impartial investigation. How prodigious 
were the sums- of Spanish money poured into 
iiipthe France by Philip the Second, we may judge 
from the testimony of his own embassador,- 
the Duke of Feria; who declared in 1593, to 
the States General convoked at Paris, that 
his master had already expended above six mil¬ 
lions of Ecus,” or half crowns, amounting 
to naore than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds Sterling, within the seven preceding 


turns ex- 


Stcond. 


* Journal d’HenrjrIV.y ?d.u. p. iist ifd« 
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yearsUoder Charles the Ninth’s reign, he c h A p. 
had {Mrevipusly disbursed not less than five hnn- , ^ 

dred thousand pounds'. A very inconsider* _ 

able part of this wealth found its way out of 
the country, in the payments made to the 
Swiss and German stipendiaries: the rest re¬ 
mained in circulation. Such indeed was the incraMt 
rapid and astonishing increase of gold and 
silver, between 1560 and 1595, which may be 
said to include the whole period of the civil 
wars; that Brantome declares in many parts of 
his Memoirs, Pistoles and Doubloons were be¬ 
come more common in the end of Henry the 
Fourth’s reign, than the smallest pieces of sil¬ 
ver coin had been at the beginning of that of 
Charles the Ninth *. His testimony is confirmed 
by bther writers of the same time. 

Besides the influx of foreign riches, many in- internal 
ternal causes contributed to swell the mass of •ookmoS 
national specie. We have seen that the Duke 
of Nemours, during the si^e of Paris, con¬ 
verted into coin, the Regalia of the crown, and Regalia, 
all the jewels or decorations belonging to the 
kings of France. Brantome says that they 
,were already become so precious, as to cover 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth with amazement 
at their value, when he viewed them in 1539, 
at the abbey of St. Denis. He declared, that 

a DeThoa, yoLxLp.705. Journal d’Heniy IV., tdLi. tomei. 

P* 

f Sityre Menip. yoL iu. po56o. 

* • Brantmep Cip. Fnn. yoLuL p« 199} aad p* aox> %q%; and Cap. 

Btr. tomt u p. $4* Tvrmm, p. 371* 
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c H A p. they were sufficient to pay the ransom of two 
^ . ** kings All the shrines, relics, and votive 

1589^ offerings contained in the churches thro’out the 
Tf either plundered, and appro* 

muneiit*. priated to their own use, by the Hugonpts; or 
secreted and sold by the ecclesiastics them* 
selves We may judge how universal was the 
pillage over all France, when we reflect, that 
with the single exception of Limoges, hardly a 
town or city of any consideration in the king* 
dom escaped being sacked, and that the greater 
number were subjected repeatedly to that cala* 
fnity‘. An immense mass of concealed, or 
dormant property, was set at liberty by the 
Wedth «f civil wars. The numerous description of men 
individiiai*. subsisting on their own fortunes, bankers, mer¬ 
chants, usurers, and priests, were all plundered 
by one or the other party, and usually compel¬ 
led to purchase their lives, by a surrender of 
their hoarded gold''.. The nobility and scddiery 
squandering with profusion, the spoils thus ac¬ 
quired, a vast transfer, as well iw difliision of 
j^operty, took place. 

Tavannes asserts that the province of Bur- 
ttsmgaa^ gundy, which during six years, from 1589 to 
1595, formed the theatre of unintermitted hos¬ 
tilities between the crown and ■** the League,** 
being regularly laid under contribution by both 
sides i yet, far from being exhausted, abounded 

‘ Brint. Ctp. Fnn. tooieiu. p* ao4* * Ibid. ^4, 

* Vie d^Epernolit ^ ^ P* 

^ Brants C^>. Fran* tome EL p. i99> aoo* 
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is aad would have cootinued to to c ha p. 

abound, if the vtt had lasted thirty years. ■ 

explains his paradox, hy acqaatnting us, dial 15S9-* 
allheugh not less than a hundred thousand 
pounds Sterling were luinually exacted by the 
contendiag parties, from the inhabitants of the 
province; yet the money only changed hands,' 
returning thro* the same channels, to its first 
pO BSoso e rs . *.* ITie soldier,** says he, ** paya te 
** the Bsercbant and artisan, for various cooimok 
** dities: they return the money to the hue* 

** bandman, for wine, bread, and forage; from 
** vdiom it is again extorted by the Oendbnnes, 

** or troops*.** But when Henry the Fourth 
catered ^igundy in 15^5, he impoverished 
the conntry more in three months, than it had 
aufihrcd by aseny years of preceding war, be» 
cause he carried otf the money and eattle. 

The principal injury sustained by France, . 
from the long and sanguinary dissensions which 
contiaued under four reigns, couMSted in po- 
puktfoa» not in riebes. But such were m 
that age, and such must ever remain, its its 
aale retources; so advantageous is its local 
petition on the globe; so fortile its soil; so ' 
happy its climate; so various are its produe> 
tioos; and such are the energy, industry, sn 
well at hifeiiidty of its inhabitants; that no 
poiilical changes or revdutions can permanently 
depress the country*. *' I remember,** says 

* Tii MUii , Wtl. MSU ii. piSt. 

V 4 Brantome, 
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c M A P. Brantome, in the first civil wars, Bouen watf 
, . “ carried by storm, pillaged, and sacked during 

1589— “ several days.' Yet when Charles the Ninth 
1610. «( and his mother passed through it, about fit- 

teen or sixteen months afterwards; to their 
** astonishment, all traces of that calamity had 
** disappeared, and only opuledce was visible*.** 
Angouleme and Perigueux, he adds, two cities 
which were inhumanly destroyed by the Hugo- 
nots, and several times plundered; having re¬ 
covered with equal rapidity, had even become 
lUflexioBfc more rich than before their misfortunes *. It 
is apparent from a consideration of these facts, 
that, however lamentable and destructive were 
the immediate effects of the civil and reli^ous 
wars of France in the sixteenth century, their 
remote consequences proved in many point's of 
view, beneficial to the nation. It will form 
the province pf future historians to determine, 
whe^er the sanguinary race of republicans 
who in the eighteenth century extii^nished the 
monarchy; who effected the entire change of 
landed, and almost of monied property; ivho 
spilt, more blood than any of the tyrants of anti- 
qui^; and who seemed to emulate only the 
crimes of Greece and Rome; succeeded, as they 
have been, by a foreign ruffian risen out of the 
Mediterranean, covered with an Imperial man- 
tie, for whose crimes and vindictive ambition the 
theatre of Europe was too narrow; may not. 


*> Boat. Cap. Fnuv toineiL p. aos, aoj. ' * Umh iblL 
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like tempests or hurricanes, purge the moral chap. 
and civil atmosphere of France: and whether . _ _ > 
from the bosom of military despotism, con- irS9—> 
scription, and carnage, a hew, as well as a more 
beautiful order of events may not finally arise 
under Louis the Eighteenth; as it did two 
centuries ago, under Henry the Fourth, in 
that impoverished, tyrannized, and depopulated 
country. 


/ 
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CHAP. II. 

State qf the GaUican ehurei. <— Jbtues. — StdiHma tpitif 
of the ecclesiastics. — Sermons. — Jubilees.—LuUtntion 
new monastic orders. —- Exikt and recall qf the 
Jesuits. — Influence and pemer qf that order. State 
qf the Hugonots. — Policy and measures ef Henry to~ 
wards them. — Decline of the spirit of persecution. — 
State of the parliaments^ and qf jurisprudence. — Ve~ 
naliiy qf legal employments.—Ineffectual attempts to 
reform the abuses qf the law. — Formation^ proeeed- 
itigsy and general conduct cff the parliament qf Paris. 

CHAP. Galilean church, in common with all 

. the other institutions of civil and religious 

• sst $— policy among the French, was plunged during 
the period of the civil wars, into the lowest 
state of humiliation and depression. Previous 
to the King’s abjuration of the Protestant te¬ 
nets, and resumption of the Catholic faith, 
the ecclesiastics may even be said to have suf¬ 
fered in an especiid degree, from the general 
haysitf ct anarchy and dissolution of government. It 
lUairf** ingenuously confessed, that their loy¬ 

alty underwent a severe trial, when they wero 
called on to pay obedience to a prince, la¬ 
bouring under the censures of the church of 
Rome, recently excommunicated, and avowedly 
the chief, as well as the protector of heresy. 

Yet, 
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Yot) under carcumstances so calculated to shake chap. 
their allegiance^ a very considerable proportion . ^ ^ 

the clergy adhered invariably to the right of i5Sv-> 
succession* in defiance of the prejudices of a ***** 
superstitious age. The liberal and expanded 
maxims by which Henry, irom the instant of 
his accession, conducted himself, relative to the 
Catholics; and the readiness which he uniformly 
manifested, to listen with docility to the argu* 
ments in fevor of their doctrines; eminently 
conduced to allay the apprehensions of the 
timid, and to confirm the attachment of the 
well disposed among his subjects. His conduct 
forms an extraordinary contrast to the narrow 
and bigotted frame of mind exhibited a century 
laier, by the son of James the Second. 


During the interval of near four years which DUE^nitiet 
elapsed between Henry's accession, and his re* "* 
turn to the Romish profession, every calamity 
incident to rebellion and schism, afflicted the 


ecclesiastical order. Whether they obeyed the 
mandates of the sovereign pontiffli, who* from 


Sixtus the f^fth, down to Clement the Eighth in* 
clusively, wme more or less devoted to the cause 


of ** the League;" or whethmr they complied 
with the requisitions %)£ the Council of state ap¬ 
pointed by the crown; they were alike subject to 
seizure, confiscation, and punishment. Renaud Ptafioti. 
de Beaune^ Archbishop of Bourges, who had 
undbrmly adhered to the King; prcgected as 
early as 159a, to terminate the contest between 
the regal and the papal power* by entirely with*, 
drawing France from any dependence on the 

Romish 
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He proposed to name a Patriarch 



Abuses in 
the church* 


CHAP. Romish see. 

*** for the government and discipline of the Gal- 
lican church; aspiring himself, to fill in his own 
person, that eminent ecclesiastical dignity. It 
does not seem that Henry manifested any great 
aversion to the plan: but it was prevented by 
the exertions and remonstrances of the young 
Cardinal of Bourbon; who, unable from a va¬ 
riety of reasons, personally to occupy the post 
of Patriarch, would not allow it to be conferred 
on another. * 

All the abuses, added to depravity and dis¬ 
solution of manners, which had degraded and 
dishonoured the ecclesiastical order, under the 
feeble, dissolute, or precarious administration- 
of the three last princes of Valois; attained 
their utmost point of enormity, before the year 
1595, from which period we may date the sub¬ 
mission of the kingdom to Henry the Fourth. 
The. impotence and necessities of the crown, 
the violence of two contending factions, and 
the universal relaxation of discipline, seemed 
to threaten'the extinction of religion itself; 
for the purity and preservation of which, all 
parties equally pretended to combat. Cardinal 
Gondi, Bishop of Paris, stated to Clement the 
Eighth in .1593, among other particulars equally 
striking, that above forty bishopricks were then 
vacant; the temporalities of which were held 
and received by ladies, courtiers, and soldiers \ 
Even in January, 1596, when Henry’s title 
universally acknowledged, the clergy assembled 


• DeThous Tolxi. p* 495 —^ 497 * p«zi» 3 >ixa 4 * 

^ Davilif p. ii$s» Thou, toL'xL p. 5071 
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at Paris, made, by the mouth of the Bishop of c H A Pi 
Mans, the strongest remonstrances to him; . 
earnestly beseeching his vigorous co>operation 1589— 
for the reform of the grievances, or disorders 
of the church. They declared, that out of itrancn of 
fourteen arcbbisbopricks, six or seven were **®**w* 
titute jof pastors; that from tliirty to forty epis¬ 
copal sees, stood in the same situation; and that 
of the remainder, the greater part were occu¬ 
pied by persons who. either held them in trust 
for others, or had obtained them by illicit and 
prohibited methods The abbeys appear to huptoptr 
have been in a state of still greater prostitution. 

In only twenty-five dioceses, about a hundred 
and twenty abbeys were vacant, or in the hands 
of gentlemen “ Even children,” say they, 

** who are still under the rod, and scarcely con- 
** sCious of their own existence, are appointed 
** to the government of religious houses*.” 

The assembly conclude by entreating the King 
to prohibit his military officers of every descrip¬ 
tion, from quartering their troops or horses in. 
the churches, or from levying contributions on 
their property'. Such petitions might have 
been presented to Cromwell, by .the suffering 
church of England, during the period of our^ ' 
civil wars. Henry, equally affected and con¬ 
vinced by their stq)plication, issued an edict 
consonant to their desire: but the abuses were 
too firmly rooted, to be redressed or eradicated 
by any remedies except time, and the gradujal 
confirmation of the royel. authority. 


^ .Chroa* Nor, toI* iiL p. 59a. • * Ibid. p. 593. 

* Ihid. p* ^ Ibid, p.596. 
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Near three ycara afterwards, when the treaty 
of Vervios had restored tranquillity to the king- 
don, the clergy having again renewed their 
eotnplaints,. the King repUed to them in a man- 
ner equally conciliating, judicious, and dignided. 
** I admit,** said he, ** the existence of the 
** abuses: but I am not the authmr of them; they 
** were introduced b^bre I came to the crown. 
** During the war, 1 have run to extinguish the 
** ire wherever it biased: now that we are in 
“ repose, 1 will do what peace demands. I 
know that reKgion and justice constitute the 
** pillars and foundations of this kingdom, and if 
** they did not exist, I would re-establish them; 
** but by little and little, as I do in every 
** thing else. With the assistance of God I will 
** replace the church in the same state that it 
** was a hundred years ago'.** We cannot too 
much admire the sound sense and calm intelli¬ 
gence displayed in this answer. Henry appears 
to have partly fulfilled his promise, by nomi¬ 
nating to the great eedeaiastical preferments, 
men eminent for learning, virtue, and talents. 
But the inierior benefices were in a great mea¬ 
sure abandoned to the nolnli^, who consider¬ 
ed them as a species of here^tary property; 
or were conferred on militaiy men, who sold, 
mortgaged, and subsisted on the revenues'*. 

• voL L ttir. L ps 160—Jmnal tfHenry 

toll tomcii. p.i 97 »i 98 . ?ol 3 ^ p*BBOt 4as. 

^ Satyre Me^ ycLiil p.476. SoUy^ voLi, tome i. p» I7it 1711 
P*394; ^ tapneii. tad voLfi. tomeL and 
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Fat from blushing at these acts of indecent CHAP, 
venality, they seem to |have considered such . ^ ^ 

transactions, as matters of course. ** 1 provided 1589^ 
“ my second son,” says the Chancellor Chi- 
verny in his Memoirs, ** with four abbeys in held by 
** 1596, by one and the same Bull from Rome, s*"**®™"* 
with a. dispensation for his age, as he was 
“ only seventeen years old*.” After entering EumpiM. 
iqto some detail relative to each, he adds; ** As 
“ to the Abbey of St. Pere at Chartres, it was 
“ given by the King, during the civil wars, on 
the death of the Chevalier d’Aumale the 
Abbot, to Messieurs, Roquelaure, de Fron- 
“ tenac, and Bele, gentlemen in the immediate 
“ service of His Majesty. They were all three 
glad to procure, each a separate gratification; 

“ and I was equally happy to recover the ab- 
** bey ^.” He tells us in another place, that he 
received from Gabrielle d’Etr^es, the bishop- 
rick of Chartres j out of the revenues of which 
see, he paid a pension of between three and 
four hundred pounds a year, to the celebrated 
historian De Thou'. Profligate as was the age 
of Charles the Second among us, the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon would not have accepted 
from Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, 
the bishoprick of Worcester, or of Lincoln; nor . 
would the nation have permitted such a scan¬ 
dalous prostitution to be made nf dignities and 
honors in the church. 

1 Chivernya voL u p. 3779 378. ^ lhi 4 « J>* 380* 

* Chiverayp vol. iLp.55— S 7 * 
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CHAP. Even Hugonots were admitted, by a singular 
^ infraction of decorum, as well as contempt of 
1589^ religion, to occupy in their own persons, and 
to nominate to Catholic preferments in France”. 
If any circumstance can increase the surprize 
natural at such abuses, it is to see that the 
popes themselves, instead of repressing, coun¬ 
tenanced and facilitated their commission. 
Sully, an obstinate and incorrigible heretic, 
whom neither his sovereign’s example nor en¬ 
treaties could ever induce to change his opi- 
nions} yet possessed church benefices to the 
amount of above eighteen hundred pounds 
Sterling a year. He says, that ** he named the 
** ecclesiastics who held them, not only with 
** the permission of successive pontiffs; but 
** that the Btdls were gratuitously expedited on 
** his request, from the Roman chancery*.” 
In the enumeration of hi^ property and posses¬ 
sions, he expressly states, that for four abbeys,- 
publickly sold by him, witli valid Papal BuUt 
issued for the purpose, he received a sum con¬ 
siderably exceeding nine thousand pounds Ster- 
Te^ony Ung®. Brantome, who is by no means the pa- 
toae. * negyrist of Henry the Fourth, and who seems 
on every occasion, partial to bis predecessors of 
the family of Valois; yet confers on him the 
warmest encomiums, for rewarding so many 
brave French gentlemra, by the donations of 
abbeys and ecclesiastical preferments. It is 

■* CoBfcM. de Sancy, p. 401,40*. 

Sufly^ iroL i. tome ii* p. 415. 

* lbuLp.4i7>4i9. 
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exceedingly entertaining to observe the manner c HAP. 
in which be appreciates and speaks of the Kin^s ^ ^ 

conduct on this point> as being dictated by his 15S9— 
wisdom, beneficence, and just affection for a 
nobility who had bled in his cause. ** It is 
'** possible too,” adds Brantome, ** that he may * 

** have acted thus, from the inspiration of those 
** generous shades and spirits, who,, compaa* 

** sionating their unfortunate descendants, Imve 
** propelled the King to make them compen- 
** sation for the riches formerly lavished by 
** themselves on the church We must ad« 
mit that Brantome, though himself a zealoos 
<]^tholic, had imbibed no superstiUous reve¬ 
rence, nor blind veneration^ for the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal order. . 

The spirit of insurrection which had so SeikioM 
strongly characterized, and pervaded the clergy, 
regular, as well as secular, during the reign of 
Henry the Tlurd} continued long to animate 
them under his successor. The pulpit became from dit 
A vehicle .of sedition, and eveiy Atofathema ' 
which rage or malice could dictate against the 
sovereign, was uttered by . the preachers.. We 
can with ^fficully conceive the efifect:.of these 
kivectives and declamations, upon ap illiterate, 
superstitious audience, accustomed to rebellioBv 
and Animated almost to fren^. a|^nst heresy. 

The grossest epithets, as well as the most inde»> 
cent scurrility.or ribaldry, were not spared; the 
populace on many occasions, being openly ex- 

r 

^ Bnmfame» v<d«L GifsFngkpeft$j» «64« 
you VI. e cited 
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€ B A P. dted t0 assaaniuAiott and regicide. Tbc helj^ 
, , Scriptures were raasscked and perverted, ia er> 

t jCr— der to furnish arguments or examples of crinacs; 
vsio. vHbile the epitbets of Hdofernes, Moab, and 
Nero, were respcctivelj applied to Henry the 
Fourth. Commolet, one of the popular preach, 
prs, dedatming in ^ church of St. Baitholo. 
ascfw, at Gbristmas, 1593, before a numerons 
au^enoe of Parisians; after exalting widi ex. 
travagant eulogiums, the merit of Henry the 
Third's murder by Qement, thus addressed 
them. ** We must have an Add! We must 
^ have an Add! Let him be a monk, a soldier, 
** a sutlmr, a shepheid, no matter which 
FSven the King's al^uration, and return into the 
bosom of the Catholic church, neither mollided, 
■wAsr nor diminished their fury. Boucher, Curate of 
St Benedict's church at Paris, pronounced nine 
discourses, composed on ** the pretended and 
fidse convernon of Henry of Boarbon," In 
thb same year 1593} and he soon afterwards 
printed them, with a dedication to the papal 
Oaris. L^^ate, the Cardinal of Plaoentia'. Guarin, 
« Savoyard Oondelier, nemly at that time, ex. 
horted his flobh to ** address Uieir sopidioatioDS 
to God, that he weidd not pemlt the Pep^ 
** who was alwi^s condneted by the Holy 
^ Ghost, and who ooirid ne v er err hi the faith, 
** to bo touched with Henry's snbtaMois, or 

\ 

s CtrakNor. voLm. p.383, asdp.jSj. OeThou, voLdt. 

p. »st. 
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•• to grant him absolution We may See in c H A. t*. 
De Thou, every particular respecting the at- . . 

tethpt of tlidiCoux, a Dominican friar, to assas- 15S9—. 
^nate the King, in 1599. He was expressly ***•♦ 
suborned, employed, and enjoined to perpe¬ 
trate this flagitious act, by Malvezzi, the Papal 
liTuncio at Brussels.' 

The pontifical power itself, which diffused 
such terror in that age, was nevertheless inca¬ 
pable of imposing silence on the clergy devoted 
to ** the League.** Aubry, Curate of St. Ah- Anbry. 
drew*s church at Paris; preaching on the 5th of 
September, 1590, announced the death of Six¬ 
tus the Fifth, as a miraculous interposition of 
Providence. ** God,** added he, ** has deli- 
** veted us from a wicked and temporizing 
*• pope. If he had lived longer, you would 
** have b^en much surprized to have heard him 
** preached against in Paris j but it must have 
** been dofae“.** It formed a common practice, 

1,0 exhort, and to compel the audience to lift 
up their hands, in token of approbation mid 
ODedience *. Nor did the insolence of the ec¬ 
clesiastics from the pulpit,, terminate with, the 
existence of the League,^* and the cause of 
febellioii. It continued to the end of Henry*s 
feigt), iii dedaiice of every effort made by the 
crown and the parliaments, for imposing a re- j* *"******* 


* De TlKni» zH. p. 35. * Ibid. toI. xiti. p. 

^ Hbt. db bi Utf^p Sityrt Men. voLlL 

p. ao;. 

* 1^ mioOf T»U XI* p. 4sZf 459* 
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CHAP, straint on so dangerous an engine of sedition 
^ ^ . The vices, weaknesses, modes, and general de- 
1589— portment of the great, constituted by turns, the 
1610. subject of their reprehension or abuse; while 
Paris was divided between contending preach¬ 
ers, who strove to gain, and to retain, the as¬ 
cendant over the populace *. Dress formed a 
frequent, and a fertile theme for their comments. 
SoAcn. Suffren, a Jesuit, declaiming in the church of 
** Notre Dame,** on the ninth of March, 1610, 
against the luxury and immodesty of females 
in that article; observed that ** there was not 
** a single coquet in Paris, however obscure or 
** insignificant, who did not shew her bosom, 
OoodiierL *« in imitation of Margaret of Valois*.** Gon- 
thieri, another favorite preacher, only a short 
time before Henry*s assassination, unrestrained 
by any consideration for his person or dignity, 
ventured to apostrophize him in a manner the 
most indecorous. The King, accompanied by 
the Marchioness of Vemeuil, his mistress, hav¬ 
ing entered the church; ** How long. Sire,*' 
exclaimed Gonthieri, will you come here, 
** surrounded with women, as in a Seraglio * ?** 
It does not appear that any punishment was im 
'flicted on him, for such a breach of respect to¬ 
wards the sovereign. We must however can¬ 
didly admit, that so gross an outrage on decency 

^ Journal dUen. IV«9 w 6 L L tome li. p. 99 lo; and voL 2 . 

s Jour. dUenry iy.9 voL ii* tome L p. 69 and p. 159 1$. Dt 
TIMIU9 voL XT. p. 86. 

ViedeMarg;. p.40Z9note. ^ LeOniiif lir. tuL p.4|^ 
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and religion, merited some reprehension. Louis CHAP, 
the Fourteenth, dissolute as he might be es- . ^ 

teemed on the article of women, yet never i;89.- 
went publickly to mass with Madame de Mon- ***•• 
tespan, or the Duchess de Fontanges. As little 
did Madame du Barry accompany Louis the 
Fifteenth, to the royal chapel at Versailles. 

After the submission of the metropolis to Hen¬ 
ry in 1594, many of the priests and monks not 
only reflised to pray for him publickly, but they 
denied absolution to all such individuals without 
exception, as followed the royal party. The ex¬ 
hortations of the Archbishop of Purges, accom¬ 
panied by several eminent prelates, proved inef¬ 
fectual to alter their conduct; till the rector and 
members of the university of Paris concurring 
in the same sentiment, threatened the refractory 
ecclesiastics with exemplary punishment*. Even 
as late as 1606, not a Breviary or Missal in all 
France, contained the accustomed prayer for 
the King ; and it became necessary for the 
various parliaments of the kingdom, to enjoin, 
and to compel its insertion, under severe pe- 
naUies When we consider these facts, it will 
no longUr excite astonishment, that so excellent 
a prince should nevertheless have perished by 
the hand of Ravaillac. 

The nature of oral confession was regarded Scemy at. 
as so sacred, during the period under our con- 
' sideration, that it supers^ed and extinguished ft.-i” "* 
all moral obligations, as well as every duty due 

^ De Thoit yoL xiL p« i49~X5X« 

^ Journ* dUcnalYay YoU ti* p«ii9» lao* 
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CHAP. from, the subject to the State. Not even the 
' preservation of the life of the sovereign from. 

the murderous knife of an assassin, was sa{H 
1610. posed to justify, in the opinions of ecclesiastics, 
the disclosure of secrets entrusted to them in 
the confessional chair. It is impossible to 
prove and exemplify this assertion so forcibly, 
aa in the circumstances attending Barriere’s de* 
sign of killing Henry the Fourth. Tbat fiinatic 
bad consulted, on the moral rectitude of his 
determination, a secular priest, and Fsther Sera- 
pbin, a Dominican monk. The last-mentioned 
person, sh<Kked at the intention of Barriere, 
and unable to convince him by argument of 
its detestable tendency, anticipated the crime 
by sending intelligence to the court, in. conse¬ 
quence of wbicfa the criminal was seized and 
put to death *• The King having been inform¬ 
ed eiToneonsly, that Barriere, instead of simpfy 
consulting Beraphin on the propriety of the act, 
had conuttunicated it to him in confession; 
said to the monk, when bp was soon afterwards 
presented to him by Vil^oy, Secretary of State, 
My good tatber, ^riere bad revealed to 
** you his wicked mtention in contassion, bad 
he The Dominican, somewhat agi¬ 

tated at the question, instantly replied, ** Sire, 
do not imagine it; I would not have di- 
vulged it in that case,. any consideration 
** in this world ! 1 know of what consequence 
** is the seal of the sacrament of confession, 
** for the glory of God, the good of the church, 

* Chron. Nor. roL iL p. ajt, ,39. 
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** »nd the safety of individimls. ' Barriere only c B A P. 
** pifopeged to me bis intentioB, by way of , • ^ ^ 
«« askitig my advice and o^nkm We must i5t9>-> 
admit that it was impossible to avow more 
boldly or unequivocally bis resolution, rather 
to have permitted Barriere to murder the Kinf^ 
than to have vkdated tbe secrecy attached to 
confession; Such was the ferocious and mia* 
guided fenaticism the age. Tbe civil tri¬ 
bune, however, which entertained very di£fe> 
rent sentiments on the scfeject, would unques¬ 
tionably have considered Seraphin as an aecea- 
sory and accomplice of Barriere. 

How siqwrstitious a veneration was still pre- PMUka 
served in France, at the commencement of the 
seventemith centuiy, fer the institutions the *«• 
epostolie see; and how generally that sentiment 
prevaded throughout all orders among the 
French; we may judge from tbe incredible 
oiuaber of devotees^ who repaired to Rome in 
tbe year of Jubilee i$oo. Cayet says, that 
twenty-feur thousand individnals of that nation 
were present at its opening; and that ia tbe 
cofbrse of tbe year, not leas than three hundred 
thousand of both smtes, made the long and pe¬ 
rilous journey ova* the Alps; to reach the holy 
city. Clement the £%btb, who then dUed tbe 
pontifical chair, while be shed tears of jr^, a&- 
pteasod tbe most fervent satfsfaction, at such 
proofs of zeal and Cathdictsaa^^^ This astoniob- «o t]» Jb. 
ing eagerness of tbe French to gain indulgences, ^ 

r Clmii.Ilwr. voLS. p.>4S« * C9ina.8i^ S.iSS 
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CHAP, appears the more singular, when we know that' 
. , , Spain, a country proverbially bigotted and obe« 

rj89— dient to the successors of St. Peter, only fur- 
i6io. uished about six hundred pilgrims during the 
Same year Henry, who in order to prove the 
sincerity of bis conversion to the Catholic faith, 
omitted none of the external ceremonies which 
it enjoins, accompanied the Queen in 1601 to 
Orleans; where indulgences, by the Papal per¬ 
mission and authority, were accorded to all 
who should visit the church of the Holy Cross'. 
That the pontifical treasury derived no inconsi- 
from derable advantage from the crowds, who eagerly 
*>7 fiocked to the antient capital of the world on 
popes. occasions, is evident from the frequent 

renewal of jubilees, upon the most trilling pre¬ 
texts. In 1608, Paul the Fifth again instituted 
and celebrated a Jubilee, the ostensible object of 
which was to implore the Divine assistance for 
uniting the Christian princes, and for extirpat¬ 
ing heresy Tho' it totally failed in accom¬ 
plishing either of those .salutary ends, it un¬ 
questionably answered the intentions of the 
court of Rome in its celebration. 

EstaUith- - As if France, at the conclusion of the six- 
century, was not already sufficiently prp- 
aastic vided with monastic institutions of either sex; 
five new orders were introduced and established 
in the kingdom, during the short period betvTeen 
1596, and the end of the reign under our re* 
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Journal d’Heniy IVtf voIkU tomeiL p%3749 275« 
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view. The ** Recollets/* who led the way, ob- CHAP, 
temed a footing not without difikulty, and after . j 
many contests with the Cordeliers. They equally 1589— 
followed the rule of St. Francis, being mendi* . 

cants in the strictest sense of the term *. Mary.«lett.” 
of Medicts, soon after her arrival from Italy at 
Paris, introduced and settled the “ Fratri ig- “Pratri 
noranti,” under her immediate patronage. 

The title assumed by them, which originated in 
their affected modesty, did not prevent their 
attaining to very considerable knowledge on 
many points, peculiarly in the practice of phar¬ 
macy. Their institution even promised some 
active and beneficial exertions for society; as, 
besides praying for the souls of the departed, 
they professed to lodge the traveller, to attend 
tbesick, to famish them with medicines, and 
to perform the rites of sepultureToulouse, 
a city recorded in every age for its superstition; . 
memorable for the tragical history of ** the 
** Cdas family,” in our own times; founded 
the ** Feuillantines” within its walls: a female oPaaiiiui. 
order, into which soon afterwards entered the 
young and beautiful Marchioness of Belle 
Isle". Touched with so exemplary a renun. 
dation of worldly vanity, her sister the Duchess 
of Longueville, aspired to emulate and to ex. 
ceed the pattern of mortification exhibited 
by the Marchioness, Not content with simply 
immuring hwself in a cloister, her ambition 


' Chraa. 8 ept. p.457. Matdtico, roLn. fir.iv. p.8S-i.90i 
■ Chieii.p.4|7r45S. . ■ U(aii,iiiid. 
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CHAP, impelled ber to become a fouadress. Her iaia* 
^ . gination, heated and disordered by perusing the 

jj89—: legend of Sta. Theresa* a Spanish lady who liad 
« oime. order of the bare>footed ** Car- 

« ** meirtes;’* represented to her in vivid colours^ 

the merit of e&cting the introduction of those 
nuns into France. Her entliusiasm, which spurn* 
ed all impediments* finally surmounted every* 
obstacle. Five nuns being conducted from Caa> 
tile to Paris* by a solemn delegation aj^inted 
fi»r the purpose} a convent was soon opened 
in the metropolis fi>r their reception. ** 

Louisa of Lorrain* Qiieeni 4 ewager of Hemy 
the Third* a weal;* but blameless princess; ae 
some consolaitiOo to herself* for not having pec* 
petuated the crown in. the fomiJy of Valois^ pro* 
jected to secure a celestial diadtom* by giving 
birth to a new rei^^ous order* of which she 
meant to become a member in. her own pemnia 
Death having anticipated ber pious pttrpeee* 
whLcb. devolved 00 ber sister-mdaw* the Duchesn 
of Mercceur* the Utter prociwed the Papel p«r* 
•• Cqm* mission for founding the ** C^ucioes.** As it apt* 
« CUM.'* peered nevertheless to be indecent and improper* 
that fomaUs should individually soUeit eleemet* 
smary dnnalaoas*. the obHgmion of begging for 
them* was impaeed on tbeir brethnea the Capu. 
chins. But* tho« holy fothers*. justly concaty* 
ing that it furnished employment, suffident for 
their activity* to provide subsistence for them* 
selves from the voluntary benevolence of man* 

• Chros.Sept. pj4rh.4rw 
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kiqd i refused to take on their own shoulders, chap. 
the additional burthen of supporting the new , ^ ^ 
sisterhood. The peremptory injunctions and ijs^^ 
interference of the Holy See, became requisite 
to surmount their repugnance, and to procure 
their submission to so harsh a mandate. * 

AU these minor institutions of Catholic su- Jemto. 
perstition, were swallowed up and lost in the 
fame of the Jesuits. That celebrated order, 
which owed its formation to Ignatius Loyola, 
id>out the middle of the sixteenth century; and 
which, after strongly attracting the attention 
of mankind during more than two hundred 
years, has by a sort of common consent of the 
leading Catholic powers, been suppressed in our 
own time; had penetrated into France under 
the reign of Henry the Second. Their Spanish 
origin, their devotion to Philip the Second, the 
unqualified obedience professed by them to the 
commands of the see of Rome, and the genius 
or ^irit of the society itself; —these charac¬ 
teristic &cts had nevertheless awakened the 
jiealous attention of the parliament of Paris, to¬ 
wards all their proceedings. During the exist- Thcwdb* 
race of ** the League,” they had exhibited the 
inost unequivocal proofs of their adherence to 
the court of Madrid; and they bad not suIk 
mitted to Heniy the Fourth, till all further 
resistance was become vain'. Soon idler the 
reduction of Paris in 1594, the university of 
tiiat caidtal commenced a prosecution against 

* Chroik Stpt. * Oc ‘naa» voLxii. p. 151. 
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CHAP, the order, at the bar of the parliament j de« 

, . manding their expulsion from Prance, as emis> 

1589— saries of Spain, and traitors to the State ^ The 
Univmity particular the curates of the metro- 

of Paris polis, irritated at the interference of the Jesuits, 
&^*e*** having by address insinuated themselves 

pulsion, into a number of families, had supplanted the 
curates in the lucrative employment of preach* 
ing, and of receiving confessions; jbined in the 
accusation. The cause was argued during seve* 
ral days; the utmost eloquence being exerted by 
Arnauld and Dole, who acted as counsel for the 
university and the clergy. Duret, another cele¬ 
brated advocate, displayed equal talents in de¬ 
fending the Jesuits; and after long debates on 
the part of the judges, the final decision was 
postponed.' 

Proceed- Before the close of the year 1594, Henry 
stabbed by Chatel, in the mouth: that 
assassin, who had received the rudiments of 
his education under the Jesuits, at the college 
of Clermont In Paris, having been interrogated j 
though he discharged the order of all partici-' 
pation in the attempt, yet the parliament in¬ 
volved them in the penalties of his sentence*. 
Guignard’i By an act of unjustifiable and tyrannical au- 
punith- thority, Guignard, one of the society, a man of 
learning and of eminence in his profession, was 


^ Cfaron. Not. voL ill. p 378—387. 

• Dc Thoy> voL xii. p. ft 4 i~ 374 * ChiTenijr, vrf. i. p. 337— 
339. Journal d’Henry IV., voL L tome ii. p. 33—35. Chron. Nor. 
▼ol. ui. p. 378—406. 

* Jouriu dUeiu IY«9 vol.i. tomeu. p.67* 
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executed, merely because some manuscript wri* chap. 
tings were found in his closet, of a tendency , ^ ^ 
inimical to kingly government, and defama* 1589—. 
tory of Henry the Third. The circumstances 
of his trial, condemnation, and death, strongly 
remind us of Algernon Sydney, in our own his* 
tory, who fell by a similar act of juridical 
iniqui^ or injustice. Guignard suffered not only 
with constancy, but with heroism, amidst the 
insults of the populace”. The parliament, pro* Exiieofthe 
fiting of the fermentation and animosity excited 
by the King’s recent personal danger, instantly 
issued a peremptory order, commanding the 
Jesuits to quit France within fifteen days, on 
pain of death. They obeyed thro’out ^1 the 
provinces subject to the jurisdiction of the par* 
liament of Paris, as well as to those of Rouen 
and of Dijon. It appears that at this time, their 
numbers in the capital, amounted to no more 
than thirty-seven individnals; but, the superior 
talents or industry which they displayed in the 
education of youth, excited the enmity of the 
other ecclesiastics, whUe it rendered their loss 
regretted by a considerable part of the com¬ 
munity*. Not satisfied with banishing them, 
the parliament declared them ** corruptors of 
youth, disturbers of the public repose, enemies 
of the King and of the state.” All their pro¬ 
perty being seized, was sequestered tb pious 
uses. A pyramid, commemorative of Chatel’s 

• CUtenif, toL L p. 34^34^. Joan, d’Heo. IV., yd. i. 
taneii. {>.74—74. 

* Journal (flbn. IV., toL L tome ii. p. 73, 76. 
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CHAP, criffi^, on which, inscriptions dkhonoHng 
^ . Jesuits were engraven, being erected in ^ 

i5«9— centre of Peris, seemed to immortalize their 
P^***?; infamy’^; precisely as the monnment construct* 
crecttd. ed in London, under Cbaries the Second, at* 
tributed with similar injustice to the Papists, 
the conflagration of i 665 . Thro*out the wfaoje 
of this transaction, which unquestionaMy carries 
withjt the marks of severity and precipitation, 
the King seems to have b^ passive, and to 
have taken no part, either in behalf of the per¬ 
secuted society of Jesus, or in their proscrip¬ 
tion and condemnation. 

Atbch- Such nevertheless was the attachment gene^ 
rally felt for them, and so eminent did tbe ser¬ 
vices which they rendered in the education of 
youth, appear to the parliaments of BourdeaUX 
and of Toulouse, that they refused to concur 
in the execution of the sentence issued at Paris. 
On the contrary^ thro'out all the provinces ex¬ 
tending between the Garonne and the Rhone, 
including nearly one third part of France, the 
society was protected, retained possession of 
their colleges, and suffered none of the penalties 
or privations contained in the decree ^ 

The parliament of Paris, imlignant at so con¬ 
temptuous an infhiCtion of their orders, pub¬ 
lished new and reiterated prohibitions to shelter 
tiiem in any part of the IVencfa monarchy*. 

* D’Avb. Hitt. Oau toL iiu p. 339—34^ Chrrenijr, roL L 
-p- J47—149- Ckroo. Nov. vol. iiL p. 434-**437* De yoL 

P* 337* SuHys Tol.1. tomtL p. 191. 

A Chhrmys toAL 9^350. 

* DeThoup ToLzifi. p.i3l^i6i. 
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But these impotent marks of resentment were chap. 
treated with disregard j and the pariiament of . ^ . 

Toukrase imposed to them counter decrees, for- 1589— 
bidding any molestation of the persons or ef- 
fects of the Jesuits. It is a fact not less singular 
than true, that the crown took no measure to 
support the one, or to maintain the other sen¬ 
tence : by a destiny equally uncommon, as it 
appears capricious, while the order was perse¬ 
cuted in one part of the kingdom, it was ho^ 

Bored and protected thro*out the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces \ In this equivocal state they remained in tiie 
during several years; but, even while laboring 
under a partial exile and proscription, so rapid 
Was the augmentation of their numbers, that at anmbm. 
a general assembly of the order, held in May 
1603, at Bourdeaux, they exceeded dfteen hun¬ 
dred*. Many Spaniards were asserted to have 
mixed among them in disguise: it may how¬ 
ever be justly doubted, whether maUgnily had 
not a larger share than truth, in die accusation. 

It is unquestionable, that their superior facili^ 
in the science of instructing youth, bad attract¬ 
ed to their seminaries the sons of all the princi¬ 
pal nobility thro'out the provinces of Langue¬ 
doc and Guyenne. “ 

Many causes eventually contributed to pro- at 
care their recall to the metropolis, and their •***"**®' 

* voLLJiv.L fkiM—169. DeThou,ToLxiii.p.Mi 

-*M8. Chivwnf, voLM. i».«,S,aiidp.«S. 444. 

Jioiin^ S’HenrylV., roLj.toiMn. p.1915. 

* Jounnl d'Htarr IV., ToUi. tomii. n, *44. 

* hm. p. M** 
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CHAP, complete re-establishment in all the rights or 
. . possessions of which they had been deprived* 

The intercessions of Clement the Eighth; the 
i6io. services rendered by Cardinal Tolet, one 

their members, in facilitating and accelerating 
the King’s- absolution at Rome; the favor and 
good offices of various distinguished individuds 
about the French court; lastly, the magnani¬ 
mous oblivion of injuries which characterized 
' Henry the Fourth; or, if we may believe a se¬ 

vere, though penetrating writer, bis apprehension 
of falling a victim to the revenge of so poweiiul 
RMtan- and vindictive a society *. The remonstrances 
^ of the parliament of Paris were overruled and 
pert^r^ silenced; all their con0scated revenues were 
restored to the order; and the pyramid that 
eternized their participation in the crime of 
Cbatel, was demolished as a sort of atonement 
to their innocence ^ We have not, in the 
lapse of near a century and a half, done similar 
justice to the Catholics among us. The monu¬ 
ment of 1666, still continues to traduce them 
as incendiaries, and 

** Like a tall rears its heady and lies*** 

How rapidly the Jesuits advanced in power 
after ftieir return, and with what persever¬ 
ance as well as malice, they ventured to 


* lyAula HmL Oen* uL p. 539* 0 e Thou> Tcd* xlL pi» 
300. Snllj, voh i. tome ii. p. I9i^^i96* 

^ Tbov» Tolv xiL p. 300—*3xa» 
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attack even the ministers of state whom they CHAP, 
conceived to be inimical to the grandeur of . p 
the society, we may see in the Memoirs of 1589^ 
Sully*. The very circumstances which were 
intended to depress and humiliate them, by gr«ts. 
a singular dexterity conduced to their eleva> 
tion. One of their members having been en¬ 
joined to attend constantly near the person 
of the sovereign, in order to answer for the 
obedience and good deportment of his brethren^ 
they were enabled thereby to claim, to acquire, 
and to retain, the employment of Confessor to 
the King. It is needless to state the advantages 
resulting from the possession of such a post, 
or the ascendant which it naturally conferred, 
over a weak, a timid, or a superstitious prince* 

; During the remainder of the reign under Power of 
our review, their influence continued to be pro- **••«<>**> 
gressive; and Henry, from whatever motive 
be acted, may be said to have oppressed them 
with benefits. Collegesj schools, and establish¬ 
ments of every description were lavished on 
the order *. The clergy of France, as a collec¬ 
tive body, was compelled in 1605, to furnish 
the Jesuits with no less a sum than fifty thou¬ 
sand crowns, towards the construction of their 
celebrated church at the town of La Fleche 
in Anjou*. Three years afterwards, by com¬ 
mand of the government, they were re-esta¬ 
blished in the King’s patrimonial dominions, 

• SuUy, vol i. tCNiitu* p-3^9-—339. 

^ Journ* d’Hen- IV-t tome IL p* 904^ 

^ Conf* de San^f p X93. 
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CHAP. ttiro*out the priocipality of BwnIt is not, 
^ . a little curious to reflect, that as the last and 

greatest proof of their insinuation, or of their 
Mdl^ empire over Henry, they obtained from him a; 
nuatioD. promise, that his heart should be delivered to 
them after his decease. The engagement be< 
came literally fulfllled; fifteen days subsequent 
to his assassination, the monarch’s heart bav* 
ing been solemnly consigned to their care, 
conveyed by a deputation of their order to, 
La Fleche, and there deposited in their own. 
churchAfter the enumeration of these facts,, 
we must at least be compelled to admit tho 
talents,, if we do not recognize the virtue^ 
of the society. In 1610 they enjoyed high con¬ 
sideration, encreasing reputation, and augment¬ 
ing revenues. The most distinguished youth 
qf France, who were their pupils, became sub-. 
Thrirtute sequently their protectors, devious to their 
“**'’“** exile in 1594, during the course of about thirty 
rdgn. years, which had then elapsed since they first 
began to open seminaries, more than fifty thou-, 
sand young men had received their education 
Their skill from the Jesuits It seems impossible to doubt 

mode of instruction was, as they 
maintained to be the fact, far superior to the. 
system in^ use among the other ecclesiastics; or, 
to deny that the voluntary preference given, 
them as preceptors, by .a whole nation, formed, 
a just tribute to their capacity, and learning. 


^ Joum. d’Hen. IV., vol.ii, p. x6i. 

1 Ibid. p«x 67 , i 6 Sv ^ VUleroy, yol«iy« ^^$460 
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The HugonotSy at every period of the reign chap. 
of Henry the Fourth, from its commencedient . ^ j . 
to its conclusion, formed the objects of his con* 
stant and anxious attention. Their numbers, en- 
tliusiasm, and resources, rendered them not only’ 
respectable, but formidable. It is indispensable. Policy of 
in order not to leave incomplete the picture of 
France at the beginning of the seventeenth dicm. 
century, to trace witli accuracy, though with- 
brevity, the leading features of Henry’s policy 
and conduct towards this class of his subjects.- 
As early as 1589, even before the death of- his 
predecessor, he had found it expedient to re-^ 
voke a concession ihade by him to the Hugo* 
nots in the preceding year; namely a permis* 
sion to erect six chambers, or courts of* justice, 
to be resident in six of the principal cities of 
the party. He had only granted them so dan*- 
gerous a privilege, with a view to avert a- 
greater calamity, their chusinga foreign prince- 
fbr their protector". We can -scarcely doubt that' 
the most clear-sighted and discerning among the 
Protestants, had early foreseen, and were fully 
prepared for the event of his abjuration, as 
being sooner or later unavoidable in the nature 
of things. Sully, in his Memoirs, admits its ex- 
pedtency, and seems, at least negatively, to 
have advised its execution °. Aubign^ alOne Advice 
of all Henry’s followers, us, that he-^^g^"* 

ventured to offer him a very opposite counsel. ttoKiqg. 


" D’AuV. Hnt. Univ. toL iii. p. 36%, Conf. de Sancy, p. 38a. 
** SuOy, toL i. tome i. p. 107. 
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CHAP. It no Other than to remain 6rm in his faifli, 
^ p and to seize on all the property of the monaS' 
1589— tic orders, in imitation of Henry the Eighth } 
leaving to the secular clergy their possessions 
undiminished. He pretended to prove by ac* 
curate calculations, that the wealth thus seques¬ 
tered, would enable the crown to diminish one- 
third pf the taxes annually raised from the 
French people; to maintain three armies of a 
hundred thousand men, with a hundred (fan- 
non each ; to provide ample garrisons; to pay 
the military officers; and to lay up every year, 
near a hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
Rdfexioiit Sterling**. It is difficult to say on a first in- 
•* **• spection, whether we are most inclined to ad¬ 
mire so bold and masculine a plan, as one of 
the most energetic conceptions of a vigorous 
mind; or to condemn it as visionary and chi¬ 
merical : but on severe examination, it will ap¬ 
pear to have been attended in the execution 
with insuperable difficulties. A proposition 
nearly similar, as far as it respected ^e mo¬ 
nastic orders, had been made under Henry the 
Third in 1581, by an anonymous writer \ The 
solicitations of Gabrille d’Etr^es, enforced by 
the conviction which Henry the Fourth felt of 
its danger, if not its impractibability, induced 
him wisely to prefer the alternative of embrac¬ 
ing the Catholic religion. 

D’Aub* Hist. Urn?* ▼d.iHt p*a9tt Cdnf. de 
aiidp. 374 * 

^ 4 Conf. de Stnqri 
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From the period when he executed his reso- CHAP. 
Jution, the Hugonots no longer regarded him . . 

as other than a concealed enemj, and an apos> 15S9— 
tate; though he strove by caresses, by excuses, 
and by promises, to retain, or to recover their nryedkt 
affections. Early in 1595, while his afl&irs might 
still be considered as in a very critical situation, Hogomti. 
he compelled the parliament of Paris to register 
and to publish a temporary edict in their favor, 
renewing that of Poitiers granted them in 1577 
by his predecessor. It was not carried through 
the parliament without violent debates, extreme 
repugnance, and only by a small majority of six 
votes, notwithstanding the personal solicitation 
and exertions of the King ^ Yet far from satis* 
fying or conciliating his Protestant subjects by 
. this mark of protection, they exhibited proofs 
of discontent, complained of his Ingratitude, 
and began to seek for protectors against the 
power of the crown. Having deprived them Conphiau 
of the support which they derived from a prince 
of the blood, by removing to his cogrt, and 
educating in the Catholic faith, Henry, the 
young Prince of Conde, then presumptive heir 
to the crown; the Dukes of la Tremouille and 
of Bouillon, successively and separately aspired 
to occupy the dangerous eminence of their pro* 
lector. Many of the Hugonot chiefs retired to Tfcey 
their castles in the provinces. Synods or assem* 
blies were held, for the purpose of deliberating 

^ De Thou, rot xiL p- 346—Joum# tfHw. IV., v6L u 
powftvu, p» 8i '» ■'86a 
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C H A F. «n the measures proper to be pursued, in order, 
^ . to secure their common safety; and the party 

■i;89— remained in a state of sullen alienation. Even 
the capture of Amiens by the Spaniards in 1597, 
the danger of the subversion of the monarchy, 
and the pressing solicitations of the King him. 
self, who conjured them not to abandon him in 
a moment of such just apprehension; — all 
these motives proved ineffectual for inducing 
rttiie them to repair to the royal standard. Only 
about fifteen hundred Hugonots obeyed the 
summons, and rescued their brethren from the 
imputation of totally deserting their antient 
master in his greatest distressThe far larger 
number among them, continued to arm, more, 
as it was believed, with an intent to attack, 
than to support the crown ‘. The valour, con¬ 
stancy, and fortune of Henry, aided by various 
circumstances, having enabled him nevertheless 
>' to retake Amiens, he ultimately gave peace to 

France. 

Edict of Wearied by the solicitations of the Protes- 
Nante*. tajits, and fearful that despair might precipi¬ 
tate them on some violent resolution, the King 
grantedHhem soon afterwards, while he resided 
at Nantes, that celebrated and permanent edict, 
tinder which they enjoyed for near ninety years, 
protection and tranquillity. Every civil, reli¬ 
gious, and political right, consistent with the 
preservation of the Catholic faith and the eccle- 

* D’Anb. Hilt. Gen. fgl.iiL p.459. 

* Cbroii.NoT, ToLiii. p.703. 

siastical 
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siastical establishment) was conceded by it to the chap. 
Hugonots. They were rendered capable of hold- . . 

ing and exercising all employments in the law, 15S9— 
the army, or the state. A court, denominated 
•* the Chamber of the edict,^* was created in accorded 
the parliament of Paris, for the exclusive trial '*• 
ef causes in which they were concerned, either 
as plaintifis, or as defendants. Similar regula* 
tions were framed in all the provincial parlia¬ 
ments “. We may nevertheless see in de Thou, 
with what difficulty a law of such consequence 
to the general tranquillity of the kingdom, so 
enlarged in its principles, and so beneficial in 
its tendency, was adopted and promulgated, at 
the reiterated, peremptory command of the so¬ 
vereign. “ 

Notwithstanding these proofs of his affec- Am of 
tionate care, Henry found it requisite to have comiption. 
recourse to the arts of corruption; and to 
purchase by pecuniary gratifications, the leaders 
of a party, who were neither to be subdued by 
violence, nor to be conciliated by caresses. It 
was with this silent and imperceptible, but ef¬ 
fectual weapon, that he disarmed their rage, 
dispersed their assemblies, and rendered inefiec- 
tmd their cabals.' All the eminent reformed 
clergy and magistrates, as well as many of the 
principal Hugonot nobility, became pensioners 
of the courtEven the inferior instruments 

“ MatthieU) vol. L Hr* ii« p* aaj—23^' ^ Thou, vol.xii!. p.373 
—575. Mezeray, vol. x, p. 123,124. I>a>^ p. 1^6,1337. 

* DeTholi, voLxiu. p. 375—386- 

y D’Aub. Memoires, p. 140-^x42, and p* 148. Confeti. de Sancy^ 
p. $s 9 t 560- Davila, p. 1334—133^ 
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CHAP, were not forgotten; and Tavannes assures ua 
^ . that the roost insignificant individuals among 

1589— them, who werp deemed capable of giving in> 
1610. formation, received regular stipends*. Above 
pended by fifty thousapd crowns a year were constantly 
allotted to $0 important a branch of secret ser- 
to gain the vice*. Henry did not scruple to own to d*Au> 
fiugonote. bign6 in confidence, that a man high in the 
counsels of the Protestants, a member of one of 
the greatest families in France, served him in the. 
capacity of a spy; revealing to government all 
their machinations, for so inconsiderable a sa> 
lary as about sixty pounds Sterling a year The 
Duke of la Tremouille alone, appears to have 
remained inaccessible to all the efforts made for 
corrupting his fidelity and adherence; reject* 
ing with firmness every offhr, however lucrative 
or fiattering in its nature His death, which 
took place in 1604, when added to the submis* 
sion of the Duke of Bouillon, two years later; 
by disarming the party of which they were the 
leaders, seemed to lay them at the feet of the 
• crown: yet far from relaxing.his vigilance, the 
King’s precautions and apprehensions strength* 
ened as he advanced in life. 

Hb con- We may judge how strongly he resented, as 
well as dreaded, the partiality entertained for 
those chiefs on the part of the Hugonotts, by 
the curious and interesting conversation between 
Henry and d’Aubign^, which that writer, with 

* Tavinness p. 395 . * Idcm^ ibid. 

^ D’Aub. Memoiress p. ispt ijx* 
f Ibid* Hist. UniY. toL^ P*454»454* 
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hts osaal freedom, has transmitted to us in his chap. 
Memoirs. It conveys a striking picture of the . ^ 

frankness with which the antieiit servants and 1589-- 
A)lIowers of the King, ventured to disclose to 
him their thoughts; while it proves not less the 
generosity and beneficence of his character, 
which overbore all considerations of personal 
interest or policy. EFAubign^, who was be* 
lieved to be a natural son of Anthony, King of 
Navarre, had irritated his master by the in* ■ 
flexibility of his adherence to the Hugonots^ 
and by his attempts tO'oppose the influence of 
government in their assemblies. • Henry, while 
he was hunting in the vicinity of Paris, entered 
into conversation with him on these points; and 
after excusing D*Aubign 4 *s past conduct, as 
being the result of good intention, endeavour* 
ed to attach him to the court by an honorable 
and advantageous proposal. He then embraced 
d*Aubign 4 , leaving-him to reflect on the cir* 
cumstances Which had passed, and pursued his 
diversion. ** I followed him,” says the histo* 
rian, ** and having overtaken him, 1 said to 
him, * Sire, when I look in your counte* 

* nance, 1 resume my former liberties and 
« « boldness. Open three buttons of your waist* 

** * cbat, and when 1 see your heart, do me the 
** * iavbr to tell me what it is that has moved 
♦♦ * you to hate me.* The King turning pale^ 

** as he usually did when he spoke with emo* 

** tion, answered me, * You have loved the 
** * Duke of la Tremouille too well; you knew 
tf * that I detested Mm, and yet you did not 

* cease 
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CHAP.** ■* cease to continue to him your affection.*-* 
^ “ ‘ Sire,* replied I, * 1 have been brought up 

** * at your mjye8ty*s feet; and I there learnt 
t 6 io. tt t betimes, not to abandon persona in afflie^ 

* tion, overwhelmed by a superior power. 
** * Approve in me that apprenticeship of vir* 
** * tue, which I have passed in yonr own com* 
** * pany.* My answer was followed by a second 
** embrace which my master gave me, ordering 
** me at the same time to retire'.*’ There is 
not any anecdote or conversation recorded by 
Plutarch, Greek or Roman, more affecting, 
than this short narrative. The ** Siste tandem 
** Camifex,** of Moecenas, to his imperial mas¬ 
ter Augustus, tho* more severe and compressed, 
is not more frank; while it is inferior in delicacy 
of reproof, to the reply made by d’Aubign^ 
Notwithstanding however, Henry’s momentary 
ebullition of kindness towards him, which might 
arise from some fraternal emotions in his bosom; 
yet finding d’Aubign6 continue his dangerous 
or seditious effirts in favor of the reformed re¬ 
ligion and adherents, the King issued orders to 
Sully for arresting and confining him in the 
Bastile. The command was on the point of 
being executed, when d’Aubign6 averted it by 
going to court, and demanding a pension *. 

P f^ n- As a measure of necessary precaution on the 
tioM part of the crown. Sully was however made 
governor of Poitou, in order to watch over and 
to repress any tendency towards insurrection 

* IFAxh. Mnnaire^ p. * Had- tit —itfj. 
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thro’out- tliat extensive provinccj lying along chap. 
the shore of the Atlantic, where tlie reformed ^ 

j-eligion possessed numerous adherents.'^ The 1589_ 

slightest symptom of discontent among the 
■Hugonots, excited more alarm in Henry’s 
mind, than all the menaces or preparations of 
Philip the Third*. His wisdom and modera¬ 
tion retained them nevertheless within the 
Jbounds of obedience, down to the termination 
of his reign. It would have been happy for 
Prance, if his grandson Louis the Fourteenth, 
had been directed by equally enlarged and be¬ 
neficent principles of policy. 

Neither the military numbers, nor the pecu- State of 
■niary resources of the Hugonots, were in any ‘•‘eHog*. 
considerable degree diminished in 1610, from the 
point to which they had attained at the death 
of Henry the Thir^ Some few apostates, in¬ 
duced by the example of their prince, had, it is 
true, embraced the Catholic faith ; but such in¬ 
stances, which had rather tended to excite con¬ 
tempt than emulation, do not seem to have met 
with great encouragement or reward even from 
the King *. Notwithstanding, however, the ap- at Hovy’s 
parent strength and forces of the Protestants, '^**‘*‘* 
the basis of their civil existence as a party, was 
undermined and shaken. A period of twenty 
years having elapsed, since the sword had been 
avowedly drawn between the followers of the 

^ Sultys Ttl.L tooBBii. p.iSi-—il9« 

. V Ibid. 'VBUif. tonei. p«axB—ax 4 * 

^ Jounnl^f Henry’ nr.ivoLu tome iL p.;zip xxa* 
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CHAP, two religions j the Hugonots, who were dee- 
titote of any chief among the princes of the 
blood, became divided among each other. The 
magistrates and people had grown jealous of the 
nobility; while gold had found its way to their 
most secret deliberations. Persecution having 
subsided, a most beneficial, though an invisible 
and gradual change, had softened the rancour 
Change in of antient animosity. We can scarcely con* 
j""*®" ceive how vast was this alteration produced in 
reiigi^ the minds of men, and ja the modes of think* 
eoncentt. betwee.n 1589'mid 1610. Such was the 
detestation borne by the Catholics, towards the 
Hugonots who fought with them under the same 
banners against ** the League** at the former 
period, that even the presence of their common 
master and sovereign could not restrain it within 
any decent limit. 

- We should find the fact difficult to believe, if 
' we did not know it from an eye-witness, that 
after the memorable combat fought at Arques, 
the King having assisted in his own lodgings, 
together with a number of his officers, at the 
exercises of his religion ; the Catholic Switzers 
of his army, conducted by the Duke of Mont* 
pensier, a prince of the royal family, assembled 
in order to interrupt their devotions. Those in- 
Dieppe dividuals who chanced to arrive late, were outr 
raged and wounded by the soldiery. Soveral of 
them having entered the apartment, all bloody, 
demanded vengeance for so unprovoked an in¬ 
sult Henry, his eyes bathed in tears, neverthe¬ 
less repressed bis indignation, quitted the room 

where 
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ivhere he had repaired for the purpose of offer- chap. 
ing up his prayers to heaven j and being fol- . ^ 

lowed by all the assistants, repaired to a mea- 1589— 
dow without the gates of Dieppe, there to re- 
suiUe and finish their interrupted rites It is 
impossible not to admire so politic, as well as 
ihagnanimous a triumph over his just feelings 
of resentment. Two years afterwards, during «i>d at 
the siege of Rouen, the' young Cardinal of 
Bourbon, and the zealous Catholics in the royal 
army, caused the graves to be opened, in which 
had been recently interred the corpses of the 
Hugonots, their fellow soldiers and comrades. 
Animated by a savage spirit of detestation to¬ 
wards men of an'opposite faith, though engaged 
in the same cause; they had the barbarity to 
throw the dead bodies of their brave, merito¬ 
rious associates, to be devoured by the ravens 
and the wolvesThe King was compelled to 
remain a passive spectator of this violation of 
the sanctity of the tomb, which would have 
disgraced the most savage age and nation. 

■ His abjuration in 1594, may be said to have 
given a mortal wound to the enmity subsisting Dectme ct 
between the two religions: the Catholics them- 
selves^ satisfied with the sacrifice of so illustrious 
& victim, lost much of their preceding antipathy 
towm'ds heretics. Notwithstanding the positive 
prohibition contained in the fourteenth article 
of ** the edict of Nantes,** to ** preach or per- 

^ iFAub'. ISit. Unir. veLiu. p. aaa. 

* Snlljr, voLL toiiwLp.93. U’AaU Ifitt. Hair, toL&L p. •&«. 
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CHAP.** form any act of the reformed worship, either- 
J** “ in the courts and royal residence, or within 

five leagfues of Paris;” we hod Catherine, 
Princess of Navarre, Henry's sister, openly vio¬ 
lating it with perfect impunity. She ventured, 
not merely once, but constantly during several- 
years, to cause public worship to be performed- 
in the palace of the Louvre itself, to which ce-’ 
remony all persons obtained free admittance'. 
Marriages were publickly celebrated after the 
Protestant ritual, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper administered, and meat was served at 
her table on days when flesh was interdicted by 
c**^".***^ the Romish calendar". It is to be observed,- 
that at the precise time when she thus mani¬ 
fested her invincible attachment to heresy, in 
the midst of the capital and court; L’Etoile 
acquaints us, ** Proclamation was made in Paris, 
** forbidding any person to eat flesh in Lent 
** without a dispensation, on pain of corporal 
punishment; aoad enjoining butchers neither 
** to sell, nor even to expose meat, on penalty < 
of ileatli Criminals, condemned to die for' 
capital crimes, were publickly visited and at- 
te^ed in prison by Hugonot ministers.** 

The Parisians, who, a few years, or almost 
months antecedent, would have run with fire¬ 
brands and instrusnents of destruction to sup- 
paresasuch heretical proceedings; scarcely pre- 


the Prin- 
cett of 
Natarre* 


* Joumtl d’Heniy IV^ toL u tome ik p* 54. 

^ Idem» tome iL p. %%i and p. 43» aud p. 581 and p. 88# and 
p..i3a* and p. 155# and p. nnd P» 450^ 

*U«nrpr88e ^ Idka^ pi sdnk ' 
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samiDg to murmur, seemed rather impressed chap. 
vith ajstoQishment than with resentment. Cardi- ^ ^ ^ 
nal Gondy, accompanied by some of the clergy, i5g9_ 
did indeed remonstrate with the King, on so pub* 
lie and indecent a protection of heresy. But the 
answer which he received, was not of a nature cieir^* 
calculated for encouragping him to repeat the 
experimentWhen Benoist, curate of the pa¬ 
rish of St. Eustace in Paris, took some liberties 
with his tongue in censuring the princess’s con¬ 
duct, she sent for him, and reprimanded him 
with asperity for his insolence; an act which 
excited no complaint among the people. In FMestana- 
] 6 o 6 , the Protestants, with Henry’s express ^ 

permission, met at Charenton, scarcely two 
leagues from the gates of the metropolis, in 
order to exercise their religion. The Parisians 
appear to have been incensed at so daring an 
act, which certainly was committed in open con* 
tempt of the limitations and restrictions con¬ 
tained in ** the edict of Nantes.” They even 
shewed a disposition to interrupt and to disturb 
the Hugonots, who were near three thousand 
in number; but the presence of the archers of 
the royal guard restraining the multitude, pre¬ 
vented any riot or outrage, though not with¬ 
out considerable difiSculty The massacre of 
Vassy in Champagne, under Charles the Ninth, 
which began the sanguinary period of the civil 
wars, took place nearly under similar circum^ 


P Journ. d’Hen.IV*> yol.i> tomeii* p«54« 

^ Ideni p. 8S» ' ld«mi vol. IL p. 1 %%, !%$• 
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CHAP* Stances : but time had mollified the animosity of 
R* the two parties, in the lapse of more than forty 
years. 

16x0. Nor was this salutary change produced in the 
minds of men upon religious subjects, confined 
of Rome, to Paris or to France. It pervaded Europei, 
and operated with singular efficacy in the court 
Cfenert of Rome itself. Clement the Eighth, a pontiff 
of a sound and enlightened understanding, ex- 
hibited a very djfierent spirit from that by 
which his predecessors, Pius the Fifth, or Gre¬ 
gory the Fourteenth, were animated. Desirous 
to extinguish heresy by persuasion, not by 
persecution, he abstained thro’out his whole 
pontificate, from any act of violence towards 
the professors of the reformed religion i and he 
even freely issued passports to them, in virtue 
of which they could visit or reside in Rome, 
without danger, or personal molestation *. No 
preceding Pope since Luther’s appearance at 
an early period of the sixteenth century, had 
relaxed so much from the severity exercised 
aiDtPiiii against them; and Paul the Fifth, Clement’s 
the Fifth, successor, imitated him in . this benevolent or 
cMTesrond enlarged part of his conduct. Both those pon- 
with Sully. carried on an epistolary correspondence 
with iSully; and tlieir letters to him, though 
tinctured with becoming zeal, yet from the 
liberal sentiments with which they abound, 
might have been dictated by Lambertini or 


' Jonni. d*Hdi. lY., voL i. toop u. p. yt, 7^. Solly, xnl. u 
tomeiL p.» 03 . 
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Ganganelli, the two most beneficent individuals chap, 
who occupied the chair of St. Peter, during the , . 

whole course of the eighteenth century *. The 1589— 
answers of the Hugonot first minister, breathe 
the utmost veneration for the apostolic see, 
and respect towards the vicars of Christ. 

At the period of Henry’s assassination, when Spiiit of 
the reins of government necessarily became re- 
laxed during the minority which took place; the vincesa 
people thro'out all the provinces seem to have 
buried in bis grave, their past animosities. In¬ 
stead of arming against each other, as they 
would unquestionably have done under Charles 
th^ Ninth, or Heniy the Third, on the sudden 
vacancy of the throne; the Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants thro’out France, took each othOr under 
their mutuid protection. They even swore 
** inviolable fidelity and reciprocal assistance, 

«* against whomsoever should molest thenvV* 

So wonderful a reconciliation was' regarded at 
the time, as the efiect of supernatural and di¬ 
vine interposition. Even the clergy of the two ud of A* 
religions, animated with the same benevolent 
spirit, joined in inculcating obedience to the 
laws, forgiveness, and toleration. . On the 30th 
of May, 1610, sixteen days after the King’s 
death, a Capuchin ftiar, preaching at St. An¬ 
drew’s church in Paris, exhorted his audience 
** to live in peace with each other, notwith- 


* SuDyt ToLi. tome iL p. 403-^405 $ and toI* & tomri. p. I4S 
—15J. 

* JounudlleiLiyf Tol«ik p-.ijSt.xjp. 
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CHAP. ** standing the diversity of rdigioo.” He ad* 
**♦ vised the people ** to leave all theological 
** controversies to the Sorbonne, and to the 
i6ia « schools; yielding implicit obedience to the 
rf^**** ** edicts of their late excellent departed mas- 
ter, that great restorer of the State, who, for 
** wise reasons, and for the repose of his sub* 
iects, had enacted them; that in so doing, 
** they could not err *.** We cannot desire any 
more convincing proof of the prodigious alte¬ 
ration effected on the public mind, by a few 
years of vigor, accompanied with toleration. 
Coi^ of All the inherent and inveterate abuses which 
jiutice. dishonored the administration of justice 

during the reigns of the princes .of Valois, con* 
tinued to pollute it under Henry the Fourth. 
Vacancy of Sucfa was the confusion and subversion of the 
vwy fonis of h», that in the year 1590, the 
dfflce of Chancellor of France was totally sus¬ 
pended during many months. The great seid 
conummly reaaained in the possession of Ruad, 
Secretary of State. Marshal Biron, who, tho* 
he was comnsander in chief of the forces under 
the King, yet aspired to direct legal measures, 
as well as military operations; continually dis* 
puted with the Marquis D* 0 , Superintendant 
of the finances, for the right of sealing and ex* 
pedking {Miblic acts. Their equal ignorance of 
the common.law, or the civil kw, led them into 
perpetual violations of equity and of jurispru¬ 
dence^ liighly uyurions to their master’s afbirs. 

* Jovn. d’lfaa. IT., wL ii. p. s 6 y. 

- Henry, 
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Menry, disgusted at their errors, and wearied chap. 
by their altercations, recalled the antient Chan- . ^ ^ 

. cellor Chivemy, and delegated to him anew the 1519— 
badges of his office From this period, the 
external decorum and dignity of the proceed¬ 
ings in courts of law, began to re-appear; but 
the fountain itself remained not less corrupt. 
Importunities, solicitations, and even presents, 
were offered with impunity*. So vile and ab- Venality of 
ject indeed were many of the provincial judges ^ 
appointed by the crown, that they did not 
blush to enter into the immediate service of 
princes, noblemen, governors, and corporate 
bodies, from whom they received pecuniary 
stipends, and in whose favour th^ perverted 
the course of justice. * 

The Calamities of France, in particular the 
distress occarioned by the capture of Amiens 
in 1597, compelled the King to have recourse 
to very pernicious expedients for rairing money 
with expedition. Among these, may be es- An gwam - 
teemed the augmentation of the number of 
counselors thro'out all the parliaments of the pioyi^t*. 
kingdom. The imperious necessity which die- 
tated the measure, carried it into effect, not* 
withstanding the murmurs and opposition ex¬ 
perienced in the courts of civil and criminal 
law\ Persons who wmre employed in the 

y De Thous Tol-xi. p.i6S9i<^ Cluveniys voL i* p. x74-*->xS7. 

* Journal Henrf IV.9 voLL tomeii* p.40» and p»44f and p. 469 
47s and p. 97s and p. 178. 

* De Thous voU xm* p. 93. 

^ SuUyi yoLu tomm L ajis j«4l4^.46a# 
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CHAP, public service, received their assignments dii 
. . the profits to be derived from the sale of the 

tst9— newly>created offices: but such was the general 
consternation spread thro* France at that junc> 
ture, and so precarious appeared to be the very 
existence of the monarchy, that no purchasers 
could be found for them, while Amiens remain* 
Want of. ed in the possession of the Spaniards. We find 
Henry writing to Rosny in August, 1597, to 
acquaint him that even for places in the par¬ 
liament of Paris, there was not an ofier made} 
and beseeching him to assign the payment of 
garrisons, which were in imminent danger of 
mutinying for want of their arrears, upon some 
more efficient fund. ‘ 

*(pa» In 1604, the institution of the** Paulette,” 
a tax which for a small annual consideration 
. made to the crown, enabled the holders of l^pal 
employments to transmit or devolve them at 
death to their heirs general, carried the vena¬ 
lity of the law to its utmost height, and ren- 
Amred it perpetual. It seemed impossible to 
devise a mode of filling the royal coffers, more 
injurious to the subject, or more pernicious in 
4t8 ^ct on equity and morals. Mezeray, tho* 
Jie wrote under Louis the Fourteenth, half a 
•century later, when the evil operated in foil 
force, having then attained the sanction of time; 
yet speaks of it in terms of horror and natural 
■indignation ^ In 1597, the place of a Presi- 

« SaOr* toll toow L p. 3M. 

< liiw ny, toL«.p.3m—3i4. 
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dent in the pariiament of Paris, sold for about o H A Pv - 
two thousand pounds*. Three y^safterwards, . ^ 

the post of a Counsellor in. the. same body, ijS^—' 
seems to have been valued at five hundred ^ 

Henry ia 1594, in order to enable Gabrielle |,g,2 
d*£tr6es to defray her journ^ to Lyons, pre- *««•• 
sen ted her with one of the latter employments*. 

When writing to Sully in 1-606, he says, ** the DoMtioia 
** lady of Essarts being in want of money, I 
** have given her a mastership of accounts in 
** Normandy. I have spoken to the president 
** Motteville to verify it".** It ought not to be 
forgotten that both these ladies, on whoni;i be 
thus confera legal offices, were his mistresses. 

Such donations unhappily excited neither shame 
nor surprize. 

Tbe enormous amount of fees and charges f«m of 
made by attornies in all the courts of law, 
formed an object of geoeral complaint during 
the period under our review. We may form 
some estimate of their magnitude, w^n we 
find the Duke of Luxembourg complaining to 
Henry in 1602, that a sum nearly amounting 
to two hundred pounds Sterling, bad been de¬ 
manded of him by counsel, to plead a cause 
which was then depending before the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris'. In consequence of this, and 
other notorious instances of extortion or impo- 


* Journal d^Hemy IV«s vol* L tome ii. p» xja. 

/ ^ SuUy> voL L tome i. p. 4639 464* 

• Journal d’Henry IV.* r 6 L, i. tome ii, p* 6x« 

^ Sully) iroL ii« tome i. p. a66e 

I Ibid* toL u tome iL p, 54* 

1 3 sitioB^ 
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CHAP, tntion, an order was published, epjoimng all ad> 
^ vocates to declare in writing the sums received 
by them in fees; to the end that the court 
<6io. might, on the final decision of the suit or cause, 
regnlate the expence to be defrayed by the 
them. losing parties. The penalty of felony was annex* 
ed to refusal. All the old practitioners at the 
bar submitted; but the young lai^yers, to the 
number of three hundred and seven, having 
met, gave in their unanimous professional resig¬ 
nation, or rather renunciation. Legal proceed¬ 
ings of every kind being suspended in the capi- 
itt effects, tal, by so extraordinary a circumstance, and a 
. sedition being apprehended, messengers were 

dispatched to acquaint the King with the facts, 
who was then absent at Poitiers. There were 
not wanting ministers, who advised him to com¬ 
pel the refractory lawyers to resume iheir profe»> 
sion within eight days, on pain of being i^liged 
to enter into trade, or to apply themselves to 
CoDduetof agriculture. The parliament appeared to be 
disposed to support the measure, if it had been 
adopted by government. But Henry, occupied 
with various matters of political importance, and 
engrossed by the desire of getting Biron into 
his possession, whose machinations with foreign 
powers he dreaded, prudently preferred a more 
temperate alternative. The order issued rela¬ 
tive to fees, was tacitly revoked or suspended; 
the pleadings at the bar recommenced; and the 
evil so loudly as Well as justly denounced, rather 
acquired force by the ineffectual endeavours 

used 
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ua«d for its suppression \ Another abuse, of c h a P; 
which equal complaint was made, consisted in Q* 
the duration of suits. Sully says, that the legal 
contest depending between the crown on one 1610. 
part, and the Duke of Nevers on the other, 
respecting the estates of the families of Foix tuk*. 
and Albret, claimed by both; had already 
lasted more than sixty years, without coming 
to a decisionIt must however be admitted,, 
that this grievance has not been confined to 
France, among modem European nations; and 
that even the English tribunals of civil law,, 
admirable as they may be esteemed, are not 
altogether exempt in the present age, from a 
similar imputation. 

The parliament of Paris, at the commence- Pknunenc 
ment of* the seventeenth century, notwithstand- 
ing the venality with which it was infected, 
and the improper individuals who, by favor or 
moneyf found means to intrude themselves into 
it, yet constituted a venerable, learned, and ma¬ 
jestic assembly. Their decisions, as well as their 
line of conduct, were marked on many occasions, 
by wisdom, public spirit, and patriotism. As a 
court of criminal judicature, they seem to have and ded- 
been more exempt from censure, more upright, 
and less biassed by unworthy motives, or by a 
tame subserviency to the royal will, than in 


^ De Thoih voL xiv. p» 63* Joarnal d^Hen. toI. i. tome S# 
p.lS4e 185. SulljTs ToLi. tomeii* p«54* 

> Ibid. toLu. tomei. p, laa* 
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CHAP. capacity of civil judges in cases of pro- 
n. perty. It may be reasonably questioned whe- 
ther the English bouse of lords under Eliza- 
1610. beth, considered as a high court of justice, was 
incrimiiMi equally pure and independent. The jury of 
c»uae«. twenty-dve peers, before whom, Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, was indited in 1601 for high treason, 
betrayed more servile devotion to the crown, and 
appeared more disposed to adopt its prejudices 
or its resentments, than the parliament of Paris, 
at whose bar Marshal Biron was arraigned in 
the following year. If we compare the illiberal 
language, togetlier with the injurious epithets 
applied by Yelverton and Coke, to the unfortu¬ 
nate Essex, with the humanity and indulgences 
extended towards Biron by his judges; we shall 
not hesitate to decide, that the French tribunal 
was at once more dignified and more equitable 
than the peers of England." 

Hours of The hours at which! the courts of law met, 
the courts for hearing and determining suits or trials under 
of law. Henry the Fourth, partook of the simplicity 
of early times. We find that when the emis¬ 
saries of the ** Council of sixteen,'* seized on 
^ and executed Brisson, first President of the 

\ parliament of Paris, on the sixteenth day of 

November, 1591; they stopped him as he was 
on his way to the hall where be held his sittings, 
sopn after fpur in the morning". Before 1602, 

■ Camden’s Elizabethf p. 543^ 544* Matthieui toL ii. liV. r. 
p* 3oa» 303f and p. 3x39 3x4* 

* JouriL d’Hen« IV.9 voU L lome i. p. 80. 

some 
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siMBe ridtxation seems however to have taken char 
place in this particular. Biron was usually con- . . 

ducted to the ** Palais,” where the parliament 1589— 
met, between five and six o'clock j and the 
Chancellor always causes the interrogatories to 
commence precisely at six in the morning*’. 

On the trial of a peer, the other peers of 
France had a right to assist, and to opine in the to amt. 
high court of parliament: but the individuals 
composing the order, unanimously declined to 
be present at Biron’s arraignment, and could 
not, either by legal summons, or by the King’s 
express command, be induced to attend, thro’- 
out the whole course of the proceedings ”. The Numbm 
parliament of Paris, when all the chambers or 
courts were assembled, appears in 1595, to have 
consisted of near one hundred and twenty mem* 
hers Several counsellors and masters of ac* 
counts were added by edict, two years after¬ 
wards, as we have already noticed, on the cap- . 
ture of Amiens by Portocarrero'. During the 
troubles of ** the League,” in December, 1592^ 
we find that only fifty-one counsellors of that 
august body, remained in the metropolis'. The 
remainder having fled to the King, were by 
him transferred to the city of Tours. 

The firm and vigorous resistance opposed by General , 
the parliament of Patris on every occasion, to 

duct, 

' ^ Jownal dlleiu voL i« tome iU p. x8S-»i90v 
^ Mattlueu, Tol.ii. liv.v. p, —099. Journ. dllea. IV^ vd. i. 
toniiii. 187. 

^ Journ* d’Hen.IV., voLL tomeiL p*85« 

' SuOy^ voL i. tome L p. 351* 

* Journad dUeiiry lV.f yoL i* tame i# p. 127. 
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c H A the efforts made for extending the Papal nnthm 
■ . rity, at the expence of the majesty of the 

1589— French crown, and the liberties of the nation, 
claims our esteem. They manifested them¬ 
selves not less tenacious in repressing the in¬ 
solence of turbulent ecclesiastics, and in re¬ 
straining the irregularities or extravagant pre- 
prf»^e*» tensions of the monastic orders *. Their loyalty 
had been displayed, eVen in times of revolt and 
anarchy; nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
their celebrated remonstrance made to the Duke 
of Mayenne, in June 1593, conduced emi¬ 
nently to the preservation of the Salic law, and 
the eventual submission of Paris to the King, in 
the following year ^ The people found in them 
a bulwark, though frequently feeble and inef¬ 
fectual, against the oppression of prerogative^ 
and liM and the augmentation of taxes. If all these cir- 
of action, cumstances are duly considered, we must ad¬ 
mit, that notwithstanding the vic^ inseparable 
from the nature of their constitution, they were 
eminently entitled to the protection the 
crown, while they conduced in no small de¬ 
gree, to the general welfare and prosperity of 
the nation. The parliament of Paris, though 
exiled by Louis the Fifteenth, yet was recalled 
by his successor; and it only fell, when every 
other venerable or beneficial institution of the 
French monarchy sunk in our own time, under 
the rage of innovation, democracy, and jaco¬ 
binism. 

^ De Them* voLzii. p. 480—490 ; and voLziiL p* jo. 

^ Chtvcnijry vol.L pt a 48 — 
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CHAP. III. 

State of letters. — Natural philosophf. — Pharmacy ,— 
Juriiprudence. — Oratory arid eloquetKe. — History. — 

Polite letters. — Poetry. — Drdma. — The faie arts. 

—Erudition and literary enthusiasm, —State the 
University of Paris.—Patronage letters. — Eduea- 
tion.—Libels and political vnritings. — French lan- 

I F we af^reciate the reign of Henry the Fourth chap. 

as a period of letters, it is impossible not to . 
admit, that whatever advances had been already 1589— 
made in the fine arts, or even in many branches 
of eluant composition, yet that the higher and 
more abstruse sciences were then scarcely culti- »a«»ce»in 
vated among the French. Natural philosophy 
had not liberated itself, either from the physical 
and mecbanicid impediments, or from the su> 
perstitlous prejudices which check its progress. 
Astronomy might be considered as unknown. 

While (ralileo at Florence, discovered the Satel> 
lites of Jupiter, and prepared to demonstrate, 
in defiance of persecution, the great truths al¬ 
ready divulged by Copernicus to mankind; — 
while Kepler was occupied at Prague, under the 
protection of tho Emperor Rodolph the Second, 
in composing and publishing the ** Rodolphine 
Tables;”—while Orteiius at Antwerp, rivalled 
the fame .of Ptolemy in antiquity, by bis geo. 

graphical 
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C H A P» graphical improvements; — lastly, while Mer^ 
iiL cator, under the protection of the Dukes of 

_ Cleves, enriched the world with mathematical 

1610. and chronological knowledge;—amidst these 
vigorous efforts of the human mind, France're> 
mained torpid and inert *. Only one illustrious 
exception presents itself in the person of Francis 
Viete, a native of Fontenay, an obscure town 
of the province of Poitou; who, in the course 
of a life prolonged to its sixty-third year, 
passed in severe and unremitting application, 
appears to have made very important discove¬ 
ries in the most abstruse branches of algebraic 
science; geometry, the doctrine of fluxions 
and equations, conic sections, together with all 
the application of those principles to practical 
objects of utility or improvement; — these re¬ 
searches formed his habitual studies and-oc¬ 
cupation. His reputation was not confined to 
the limits of France; and his Commentaries on 
the treatises of Apollonius of Perga, (a philo¬ 
sopher who under the reign of Ptolomy Euer- 
getes, more than two centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era, had first explained to the world, the 
Theory of conic sections;) raised Viete to the 
highest celebrity. He died in 1603, regretted 
Hydnudict. l>y learned thro’out Europe. Notwith¬ 

standing this single instance, it may be asserted 
that the first principles of Hydraulics and of 
Optics were still misunderstood or unascertained, 

» Biogr. Diet. toI v. p. 5»»» 5*3; and vol. x. p. 73,74. Bayk. 
Diet. ^ vL p. 657—660. De Tbou, 70I. xiL p. 199, aoo: and 
voLxt* p.50— 

at 
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at tbe conclusion of the sixteenth cOotiiry. It c H A p. 
was not till the year 160a, that the secret of , ^, 

raising water higher than its source, by means 1589— 
of. mechanical powers, was put in practice. 

Claud de Monconnis, President of finances at 
Lyons, exhibited an experiment of this kind 
with success, in presence of the King, at Rouen. 

Tile royal gardens at the palace of St. Ger¬ 
main were soon afterwards embellished by him 
with fountains, which, however inferior in 
beauty or grandeur they might be to the cde- 
brated water-works constructed in the course 
of the same century, by Louis the Fourteenth 
at Versailles and at Marly, nevertheless ex¬ 
cited the astonishment and admiration of all 
his contemporaries." 

Telescopes, so indispensable for exploring Opdct. 
the motions and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, were first brought to Paris, in 1609, 
from Middleburg in . Zealand, where the inven¬ 
tion had originated among marshes and vapours. 

Galileo soon improving upon their construction, 
rendered them capable of the most sublime, 
as well as vast discoveries*’: but the telescopic jxieoftrf 
glasses known in France before the death of 
Henry the Fourth, remained still exceedingly 
impeifoct, and were far inferior to those com¬ 
mon .at foe Hague, or throughout Italy. It is 
evident, from the description left us of them by 
PEtoile, that they could only be considered as 

^ Matthiait toL ii. Uv. vL p. 5649 565* 

^ Jousnal d’Henry IV., voL ii* p. 196* Thoo^ yroL 

the 
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c H A. p. the nuleit spedmeas of optical machines 
^ , Not a single mao of genius in the sciences o£ 

astronomy, chymistry, or natural philosophy, 
t«i«. had yet arisen in France. Descartes, who at» 
tained to such celebrity under the succeeding 
reign, had not passed the limits of childhood in 
1610; and Gassendi was still unknown to fame. 
Fhaniucy. A Similar Sterility characterized the profes¬ 
sions of pharmacy and surgery. FoSz, who died 
in 1595, tho* a man of distinguished talents and 
erudition, yet did not reach the eminence of re> 
putation acquired by Femel and Par£, his prede* 
cessors *. Paris appears, even at the end of the 
reign under our review, to have been destitute 
of able practitioners either in surgery or in me« 
dicine. If we may form an estimate of the 
skill or ability shewn in other branches of the 
art, by thdr success in cutting for the stone, 
we shall not entertain any very reverential opi¬ 
nion of their talents. Almost all the persons 
who submitted to the operation, between 1594 
and 1610, seem to have died of its conse¬ 
quences. Many of these individuals were 
Ignorance pefsons of the highest quality ^ The surgeons 
ofthepnc- were so little versed in the symptoms of the 
titioners. complaint itself, that Uiey frequently mistook 
them i and after the unfortunate patient had 
submitted to the knife, it was discovered that 
be bad fallen a victim to professional ignorance 


^ Journil dUeniy IV.y vol. ii* p« X96* Mezerays to), x. p. ^$ 6 * 
• Dc Thou* vol. xiii. p. 35, 36. 

^ Journal d’Hemy tqI. i. tomefii. p>54f5Xp and p*az3 i 
and voLiL tomeL p. azo; and tome ii* p. 169. 
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or ottflai^rehensioii. Numerous instances of c H a P. 
this fact are preserved by l*Etoile. The trade . j 
of an apothecary appears to have been much 1589— • 
more comprebe^ve than in the present a^e, 
when it has become an appendage of the me¬ 
dical profession. We find Henry the Fourth 
desiring Sully to pay his apothecary, not only 
for medicinal drugs; but for sugar, ^ices, and 
torches, fiimished to the royal housdiold It 
was not till the age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
that the French justly attained the pre-eminence 
of medical science and skill above any other of 
the European nations: a pre-eminence, which 
England may contest with them at the com¬ 
mencement ^ the nineteenth century. 

Jurisprudence, in the most extensive signi- jnri^. 
fication of the term, as including a knowledge 
of the civil, canon, and common law of France, 

. had made a far more rapid progress, than 
pharmacy or surgery. Cujas, who survived the caju. 
extinction of the house of Valois only a short 
time, and whose end was accelerated by his 
emotions at witnessing the subversion of jus¬ 
tice, and the destruction of the laws; left be¬ 
hind him a name scarcely inferior to those of 
Papinian, or of Ulpian, among the Romans. 

8uch was the veneration in which he was de¬ 
servedly held by his contemporaries, that, when 
citing his authority or decisions at the bar, 
it was ciKtomary to call him ** the. lawyer,** 
as being alone worthy of that denomination \ 

L tcneii. p.ao3. *I>eTlKn,Tii.xi.p.M9—431. 
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CHAP. His pupil Pithou equalled him in legal abiHtyf 
. and far excelled him in every species of cIm- 

sical erudition, as well as acquaintance with 
polite letters'. To his successful labors, and 
those of his brother, Francis Pithou, we are 
indebted for the first discovery, and suhsequeiit 
publication of the fables of Pbcdrus, the ori¬ 
ginal manuscript of which work was found in 
the library of St Remi, at Rheims in Cbam> 
pagne. Peter Pithou may be ranked among 
the most illustrious ornaments of the French 
bar, during the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. He die 4 in 15961 after having exhibited 
proofs of loyalty to Henry the Fourth, and 
accelerated by his talents, the extinction lof 
** the League.** We should not suspect so 
dissolute a monarch as Henry the Third, of 
imitating Justinian in the most elevated and 
laudable act of that £mper9r*8 administration, 
BritKw. Yet Brisson, First President of the parliament 
of Paris, who fell a sacrifice to the fury of the 
** Council of sixteen’* in 1591; had by Heniy*8 
order, collected in a single volume, all the 
edicts and institutions of the kings of France. 
He named it ** Le Code Henry,** from the 
prince at whose command it was compiled \ 
Henry the Fourth does not appear to have ex¬ 
tended equal attention to so important a branch 
of legislation and science. 

i^on- That the oratory of the bar had not email* 
cipated itself, at the beginning of the seven* 

* Dc Thov, Tol. xiii. p.^;, $S. ^ Chron. N«r. wLii* 

teenth 
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teenth century, from the false ornaments of c H A P. 
a vicious and pedantic taste, is manifest by 
the specimens left us of that species of elo- * 
quence. Henry the Fourth, desirous to dis- *619. 
play before his guest, Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, every object roost deserving of 
attention in the French capital ; conducted 
him in January, 1600, to the great hall in the 
court of justice. Harlay, First President of the Trial Iw- 
pariiament of Paris, selected from among the ^ 

causes depending before the tribunal, one not of Farit, 
only interesting in itself; but calculated to dis* 
play in all its extent, the legal ingenuity and 
ability of the greatest advocates of France. 

The King, accompanied by the Duke, both of 
them concealed behind a curtain, were present 
at the trial. A wealthy Gascon, of the name 
of Prost, who had arrived in the metropolis, 
during'the preceding year, suddenly disappear¬ 
ed, without any trace being discovered of his 
fate. The wife of the-person in whose house 
he bad lodged, named Bellanger, by trade a 
baker, gave notice of the event to the commis¬ 
saries of the police ; but she previously- entered 
the apartment of Prost, from whence she took 
a part of his money and wearing apparel. The 
mother of the deceased repairing to Paris, and 
having discovered the theft, immediately in¬ 
stituted an enquiry into the proceeding, and 
accused Bellanger of being the murderer. Ac¬ 
cording to the received forms of criminal jus¬ 
tice practised in that age, the baker underwent 
the torture; from which operation, however, 
vou VI. K ' his 
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CHAP, his wife and raaid-servant were exempted. As 
. . they persisted to deny any participation in the 

crime, and no indications of their guilt ap* 
iSio. pearing, they were all liberated. Spon after-- 
wards, two criminals, convicted oT vSrious 
oflhnces, confessed that they had murdered 
Frost, and pointed out the place where they 
had thrown his body. Bellanger, on this dis< 
covery, commenced a prosecution against the 
mother of the deceased, demanding very ample 
pecuniary damages for the imprisonment and 
other injury, which be had unjustly suffered in 
his person and fortune.' 

Headings Such was the nature of this celebrated cause, 
°° upon which the first pleaders of the French bar 
were retained by the two parties. Robert opened 
it for the plantifb: Arnauld was employed by 
the defendant; Louis Servin, attorney-general, 
summing up the evidence and arguments on 
both sides. The three speeches pronounced on 
the occasion, which are literally transmitted 
to us by Matthieu the historian; enable us to 
form an accurate opinion respecting the nature 
of the legal eloquence of that period. In all of 
them we discern acute penetration and sound 
reasoning; but, deformed by far-fetched and 
unnatural conceits, loaded with a redundancy of 
learning, and rendered tedious by perpetual en¬ 
deavours to discover precedents or similar cases, 

* De ThoU) Tol. xiiL p« 439,440. MatthieU) voL u liy. iL p. 454^ 
455. Chroiu Septen. p. X109 iix. Meaeray^yoLx* p«Z7a« Journ. 
4 ’Hen.IV.) yol.i. tomeii. psiaj—as;. 
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15 »9— 
1610. 
Speech «f 
Robert. 


among the fables of antiquity. Robert begins chap. 
his harangue by observing, that the wound in- 
dieted on Telephus, the son of Hercules, by 
the spear.of Achilles, could only be healed by 
the touch of the same weapon. Besides the 
general application of the remark to the court 
collectively,, the particular sting or point of it 
consisted in its personal allusion to the first 
President, Harlay, whose Christian name was 
Achilles'". He soon afterwards compares the 
false and calumnious accusations made by the 
mother of Frost, which had misled the judges ; 
to the torch of Nauplius, the, father of Pala- 
medes, which occasioned the shipwreck of the 
Grecian ships on the rocks of the Cbaerades". 

After a digression of considerable length and 
equal erudition, upon the effects of calumny, he 
mentions the circumstance of Ceres having con¬ 
demned herself to make for Pelops an ivory arm, 
in the place of that which she had inadvertently 
eaten at the banquet of Tantalus. He derives 
from thence an argument in behalf of his client, 
whom the court had imprisoned and tortured, 
though innocent of the crime imputed to him, 
and demands compensation for the severity 
with which he had been treated ^ It must be 
confessed, that such reasons, sustained by such 
precedents, would not produce conviction in 
the court of Chancery, or in the court of 
King’s Bench among us, in the nineteenth 


■ Matthieu, vol. IW. iL p. 455, 456. “ Idnn, p, 458, 459. 

* Idem, p.46>,463. 
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CHAP, century, whatever impression they might make 
. ^ ^ on a French judicature, under Henry the 
,589— Fourth. 

speech of Arnauld, in justification of the 
mother of Frost, forms a much more simple, 
unsophisticated, and affecting appeal to the un¬ 
derstanding, as well as the passions; though 
it is not by any means free from a mixture of 
affectation and bad taste ^ There are however 
passages in it of extreme beauty, which in every 
andof Ser- ^ge must excite admiration. The harangue of 
Servin, while it displays the force and energy of 
a capacious mind, capable of tombining, com¬ 
paring, and forming its final inductions with 
consummate ability; becomes nevertheless, dis¬ 
gusting, from the perpetual citations with 
which it is oppressed**. The same pedantic 
spirit pervades bis address on the day subse¬ 
quent to the assassination of Henry the Fourth 
in 1610, when Mary of Medicis repairing to the 
hall of the parliament with her son, the young 
King, laid claim to the regency. At a moment 
■when France was plunged in just affliction, 
, while tears or sobs interrupted every voice, 
Servin exhorts Louis the Thirteenth “ to con- 
** duct himself towards his mother, as Alex- 
** ander Severus had done towards Julia Mam-' 
** moea; and to act only by her councils who 
** was seated by him, as Bathsheba was seated 
Eloquence ** by Solomon'.” Many specimens of the gene- 
ral eloquence of the period, are preserved in 

V MatthieOf voL L lir. u, p« 46^—476. 

^ Idem^ p» 477—498* ' yoLanr. p.ioo. 
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de Thou,.and other contemporary writers, all CH AE. 
which bear the same characteristic impression, ^ 

though varied in the different speakers. We ,^8,_ 

are covered with astonishment at the quantity *<*<>• 
of extraneous matter, the numerous precedents 
drawn from scripture and ecclesiastical history,' 
as well as the variety of schlAastic or theologir 
cal learning, contained in the speeches of the ^JJ^****!^ 
Archbishops of Lyons and Bourges, pronounced wdio^of 
during the conferences held in 1593, at Surenne, Lyons and 
between the delegates of the King and “ the ®“"'***' 
League.” It seems scarcely possible to dis¬ 
play a greater exuberance of knowledge, nor to 
manifest less judgment and selection in applying 
it to the points in dispute. * 

If we were compelled to point out two models Speeches 
of oratory, which appear to be the most ex- 
empt from the defects above enumerated. We Coqueiey. 
should select the harangue pronounced by 
Henry the Fourth himself to the Parliament of 
Paris in 1599, upon their refusal to register the 
edict of Nantes; and the speech of Coqueley, 
a counsellor in the same august assembly, de¬ 
livered immediately afterwards. They are nei. 
ther embellished with unnatural flowers of rhe¬ 
toric, nor obscured by unnecessary quotations 
and appeals to fable or mythology. Their cha¬ 
racteristics are brevity, energy, and simplicity. 

The language of the King is peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful and animated, mingling familiarity with 
dignity *. It impresses with surprize to see how 

» Dc Thou, vol. xi. p. —745, 

‘lbid|Tol.xiii. p. 375 '^ 3 S 4 * •Mitthiea,ToLi.liT.ii.p,»zo--iat4» 
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CHAP, .widely they difi^r from the general style of elo- 
qiience, that distinguished the period under our 
examination. 

Many writers in the various branches of his¬ 
torical composition, arose during the lapse of 
twenty-one years, which intervened between the 
death of Henry the Third, and the accession of 
Louis the Thirteenth. Brantome cannot how¬ 
ever be reckoned among the number. He is in 
fact only a dissolute courtier, who neither emu¬ 
lates the praise of genius, nor the distinction of 
virtue. His “ Memoirs,” if they can with pro¬ 
priety be so denominated, are either loose bio¬ 
graphical sketches, or collections of the amours 
and gallantries of the court of France. Like 
Montluc, he composed them in his old age^ evi¬ 
dently from the casual recollections of memory. 
Yetj with every defect of style, order, and lan¬ 
guage, they will always continue to be read with 
Nature of avidity. The number of amusing anecdotes rela- 
Weworka. personages of his 

time, male and female, that are contained in his 
works; the picture of manners among the great, 
which they accurately convey; even the in¬ 
coherent nature of the production, which wan¬ 
ders in perpetual digressions;—these qualities 
have an inconceivable charm, and do not suf¬ 
fer the reader to be fatigued or disgusted with 
his recitals. It is however impossible to apolo¬ 
gize for the wanton and perpetual breaches of 
decency which occur in almost every page. 
Brantome not only conveys us into the private 
apartments of queens, of maids of honor, and 
i6 of 
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of ladies of the highest quality; but he pre> c h a r. 
sents them to his reader, divested of every . ^ 

veil which decorum, modesty, or rank impose 1589— 
on the sex. They mjiy be said to stand before 
us, as the Venus of Medicis does, stript of all 
ornament, or even concealment i tho* in some 
instances, the writer has thought proper not to 
divulge the name of his portrait. Pope says, 

* If Queensbeny to itrip there^s no compelling, 

^ ’Tis from her handmaidf we mutt take a Helen.” 

But Brantome has divested the Clevelands and 
the Queensberrys of his time, of all drapery or 
disguise, in the attitudes of Leda, of Danae, 
and of Semel 4 . 

We possess no work in the English language, 
which can be regarded as similar: it is indeed 
to the honor of our country, that no such re¬ 
gister exists of the scandalous excesses com¬ 
mitted in the courts of Elizabeth, of James the 
first, or of Charles the Second. Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s “ Reminiscences” may perhaps form the 
nearest approach to it; but, longo intervallo. 

“ Les Meraoires de Grammont,” the scene of 
which adventures lies in London, may be con¬ 
sidered rather as a production of wit, than a 
narrative of fact or history. We are amused, 
as well as surprized, at the panegyrics which 
Brantome lavishes on personages, who are only 
known to posterity by their vices, or their pro¬ 
fligacy. Margaret, wife of Henry the Fourth, 
the Messalina of the sixteenth century, is his 
heroine. To her he dedicates his ** Lives of 
** the foreign Commanders of his own Time 
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CHAP* as he does the Vies des Dames Galantes,” to 
, her brother Francis, Duke of Alenson Tbo* 

1589— Brantome may be said to have flourished under 
1610. the five last kings of Valois, to whose memory 
and race he is not a little partial, yet he wrote 
under Henry the Fourth; dying not many 
years after the assassination of that prince, in 
1614, at a very advanced period of life. 

Ciiivenif. The “ Memoirs of State,” which bear the 
name of Chivemy, tho’ carrying in them the 
indelible marks of authenticity, are feeble pro* 
ductions, destitute of entertainment or informa* 
tion ; altogether unworthy of a man who having 
been Lord Keeper of the Seal, or Chancellor 
of France, under two reigns, during the space of 
near forty years, must have been conversant in 
all the secrets of Government. Chiverny, who 
survived the House of Valois, died in 1599, 
L’Etoile, under Henry the Fourth. L’Etoile is a humbly 
journalist; simple, and only valuable from the 
number of perishable facts, or daily occurrences, 
which his industry has preserved from oblivion. 
The manners of the age are, nevertheless, to be 
traced in him, more than in the productions of 
Davila, or de Thou. As he resided in Paris, 
and held an employment in the Court of Chan^ 
eery, he possessed the means of collecting a 
variety of intelligence, which he seems to have 
Hiftwo constantly committed to paper. These notes 
■jonnuis. constitute his two works, denominated “ Jour¬ 
nal d’Henry Trois, et d’Henry Quatre.”* They 
include the reigns of those kings, from 1574 

u BranU Cap. Etrang. tomei. Dedic. lod Damet Gtl. tome L Dedic. 

to 
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to 1610. Every event, important oc trifling, chap. 
births, ceremonies, entertainments, marriages, . ^ 

acts of state, diseases, popular reports, and a 1589— 
thousand other materials are flung together, as 
they took place, presenting a most curious pic¬ 
ture of the time. Dodington’s “ Diary” con¬ 
veys only a very inadequate idea of L’Etoile*s 
“ Journal,” tho* the two books bear a certain 
species of resemblance. L’Etoile died in 1611, 
soon after Louis the Thirteenth’s accession. 

He might have said with even more truth, or at 
least reason, than Juvenal: 

** Quicquid agunt homines) votuma timora iraa voluptas* 

^ Gaudiaa discursusa nostri est £amgo libclli*’’ 

The two works of Cayet, his ** Chronologie c*yet. 
Novennaire,” and “ Septennaire,” which taken 
together, include a period of about fifteen years, 
comprizing from 1589 to 1604, are laborious 
and accurate compilations. They contain like¬ 
wise many secret facts or anecdotes, for which 
we might vainly seek in an ordinary historian. 

Cayet, who was originally a Hugonot by reli¬ 
gious profession, occupied a place in the family, 
and near the person of Catherine of Bourbon, 
Princess of Navarre, sister of Henry the Fourth. 

That monarch himself distinguished Cayet by 
his particular favor, and from two such sources 
he must necessarily have' derived the most in¬ 
teresting materials. Nor is his veracity called 
in question. He died in the same year as 
Henry, 1610, at Paris, having antecedently ab- 
•^^red the Protestant faith. Matthieu is learned, Maittiiieu. 
apd entitled to respect, on account of the ac¬ 
cess 
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CHAP, cess which his situatioD, as Historiographer of 
. , France, gave him to facts; but neither he nor 

isi9— Cayet deserve to rank as enlightened historians. 
i6 *£>. Yet even after the perusal of Davila and of de 
Thou, Matthieu offers ample matter of informa, 
tion, as well as of amusement Henry the Fourth 
himself furnished the. Historiographer with pa* 
pers and memoirs, for the elucidation of his own 
reign, as well as for composing the history of 
his five immediate predecessors, from Francis 
the First, inclusively to Henry the Third. 
Neither Lord Clarendon nor Burnet, among us, 
tho’ one was Chancellor, and the other sat on 
the bench of bishops; could challenge greater 
authenticity, or justly claim for their assertions, 
more implicit belief. 

Sully. The works of Sully, denominated ** Eco¬ 
nomies royales,” offer a vast mass of undi* 
gested materials, letters, papers, and docu. 
ments, heaped together with little order or se* 
lection. They present notwithstanding collec¬ 
tively, an animated, as well as an accurate por¬ 
trait of Henry the Fourth; whom they depicture 
as equally amiable and dignified, though they nei¬ 
ther conceal his defects, nor palliate his errors. 
Compre- It is in this chaos of matter, that we must dis- 
cover the state of the French finances at his ac- 
memoirs, cessioii, and tlieir progressive amelioration from 
that time, down to the period of his death. 
Sully, considered as an historian, derives no 
more literary claim to respect from his “ Me¬ 
moirs,” than Vieilleville, or Tavannes. Like 
them, he never comes forward in the first per¬ 
son; 
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son; and in the composition of the work, he c H A p. 
appears not to have had any personal share. ^ 

His “ Memoirs,” are in fact only recollections, 1589— 
preserved by four of his official secretaries, who 
addressing their master, remind him of the facts 
which they record, as monuments of his public 
services, to be perpetuated to future times. It 
may even excite some surprize, that during his 
long retreat of more than thirty years from 
public business, subsequent to the assassination 
of Henry, he should not have been impelled by - 
the ambition of composing an original work; 
and after attaining the praise of a great minis* 
ter, statesman, and financier, have emulated the 
fame of an illustrious historian. 

With all these defects of style and manner, Value and 
the ** Economies Royales,** of Sully, constitute 
the most valuable compilation of historical 
matter, which has been given to the world by 
any minister of state in modern ages. Neither 
Richlieu, nor Mazarin, nor Colbert, nor Lou. 
vois, nor Choiseul, have left us such memorials 
of their ability; or furnished such information 
respecting the state of the French monarchy, 
its resources and finances, under their respec* 
tive administrations. Nor is Sully by any meant 
limited to official details of ministerial arrange* 
ments, or to operations of the cabinet and the 
field. His work, which may be said to em* 
brace nearly forty years, from 1572, down to 
1610, comprehends an infinite variety of inte* 
resting subjects. From the council table, he 
carries us successively into the recesses of the 

Louvre, 
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CHAP. Louvre, to Fontainbleau, and to Monceaux. 

. ^ . We are present at the toilet of Gabrielle d’Es- 
1589— trees j we witness the domestic quarrels of the 
1610. King and Queen, and are admitted to the in¬ 
terviews of Henry with Henrietta d’Entragues. 
Sully displays the turbulent Counts of Soissons 
and of Auvergne j the Dukes of Epernon, Bi- 
ron. Bouillon, Rohan, and all the illustrious 
personages of that period, who pass in review 
before our eyes, pourtrayed by the first mi¬ 
nister of the French crown j if not with the 
graces and ornaments of composition, yet with 
truth and perfect information. Lord Claren¬ 
don’s “ History of the Rebellion,” tho’ far su¬ 
perior, considered as a literary production, is 
limited in its range; whereas Sully offers a 
shifting picture of a thousand hues, and of end¬ 
less variety, from which we may form a perfect 
estimate of France, as it existed under the last 
prince of the House of Valois, and the first 
sovereign of the Bourbon line. 

D’Au. One of the most original, eccentric, and en- 
tertaining historians of the period under our 
review, is D’Aubign6. His “ Histoire Uni; 
vei'selle,” contains the transactions of half a 
century, from 1550, down to 1601. Sully him¬ 
self hardly possessed better means of describing 
Henry the Fourth, than did D’Aubign6; whose 
natural brother he was commonly supposed to 
be, son of Anthony, King of Navarre. We 
cannot, however, lend quite the same unquali¬ 
fied belief to him, as Sully challenges from us; 
especially in the description of the court, cha¬ 
racter. 
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racter, and actions of Henry the Third, whom chap 
he pourtrays as another Heliogabalus, or like m. 
Tiberius in the isle of Caprsea. We may judge '— 
of the nature of his work, and of-the im- 
pression which it made on the public mind Hit two 
thro’out France, when we know that the par- ’*^‘’**' 
liament of Paris ordered it to be burnt, on its 
first appearance, in 1616, under Louis the 
Thirteenth. D*Aubign 4 himself, who was a 
zealous Protestant, had previously taken re¬ 
fuge beyond the limits of the French domi¬ 
nions, at Geneva, where he found a secure 
asylum ; and in which city he died, in 1630, at 
eighty years of age. That Republic, by the 
honors and distinctions conferred on him, en¬ 
deavoured to compensate for his exile from his 
native country. A work infinitely more calcu¬ 
lated to interest every reader, than his ** His¬ 
tory,” tho’ of a much more contracted descrip, 
tion, is Les Memoires de la Vie de d’Au- 
bign^;” written by him in the first person, 
with an energy, boldness, and strength of co¬ 
louring, which compel attention, while they 
force conviction, notwithstanding the romantic 
and almost incredible nature of many anec¬ 
dotes or facts contained in it. The ardent, Thwec- 
impetupus, enthusiastic, fearless, undisguised, centridty. 
intractable, and elevated character of its au- 
' thor, incapable of flattery even towards those 
whom he most-loved or honored, pervades 
every sentiment, and tinges every occur¬ 
rence. Love, chivalry, devotion, arms, and 
letters, occupy him in turn. Perlups in these 

points 
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CHAP, points of view, it stands alone among modern 
^ . compositions. “ Lord Herbert of Cherbury's 

1589— Memoirs” bear a faint resemblance to d'Au* 
bign6*s, but have not the same fire and origi¬ 
nality. He wrote them in his old age, at Ge¬ 
neva, apparently from memory, like Montluc; 
and he addresses them to his sons. Thro’out 
the whole work, while relating many occur¬ 
rences, he refers for more ample details of 
them, to his “ Histoire Universelle,” already 
published in 1616. D’Aubign6 was grandfather 
to Madame de Maintenon. 

Davila. Davila is a writ^ of a very different descrip¬ 
tion. Though by birth an Italian, in which 
language he composed his History of the 
Civil Wars of France,” in fifteen books; yet, 
as he passed a considerable part of his life in the 
service of that kingdom, the events of which 
country he records, he may justly be regarded 
in the light of a native, ^lingbroke, who was 
so well able to appreciate literary merit, has 
not hesitated to place him in compethibn with 
Chancttr Livy *. Even if so high an encomium should 
of iu$ hb- appear exaggerated, he will always occupy one 
of the most distinguished eminences among 
modern historians. He is neither diffuse, nor 
prolix, nor digressive, nor affected. His nar¬ 
ration instructs not less than it pleases, by the 
penetration which it discovers, the hidden 
springs of action which it developes, and the 
intimate acquaintance with the human heaii 

* tatter* of HiMitjr, Inter vw 
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and its principles of conduct, which it displays chap. 
in every page. Rarely wandering from the pre- 
cise limits of his work, he contains little infor- 
mation upon the events which took place in the 
surrounding states of Europe, during the pe¬ 
riod of thirty-eight years, from 1560 to 1598,' 
which he embraces. Having been early brought 
to the court of Henry the Third, and honored 
with the protection of that sovereign, as well as 
with the immediate patronage of the Queen- 
dowager Catherine of Medicis, he must have 
had access to the highest information. But, 
naturally partial to those princes from whom he 
had received so many benefits or favors, he 
should be read with some caution, when speak¬ 
ing of their motives or actions: an observation 
equally applicable to Clarendon, in all his opi¬ 
nions respecting the character or conduct of 
Charles the First. Davila can scarcely be 
considered as commemorating contemporary 
events, his history terminating with the peace of 
Vervins between France and Spain, when he 
had only attained his twen^-second year. Yet, 
as he was present at almost every memorable 
transaction which took place between 1588, and 
1598 i and as he had lived with the most dis¬ 
tinguished persons who composed the courts of 
the two last princes of the House of Valois; we 
may regard his assertions as entitled to implicit 
credit, on ordinary subjects. He composed his 
history, after he had quitted the service of 
Henry the Fourth, and had retired to Venice. 

We cannot help reflecting with concern, that 

so 
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CHAP. SO distinguished a man should have fallen a vie- 
■ . tim to revenge j having perished by the knife 

1589^ of a vile assassin, while travelling in the Ve> 
****• netian territories, in the midst of his numerous 
family. He was murdered in 1631, when only 
fifly>five years of age, leaving behind, him an 
immortal reputation. 

D* Thou. But the palm of historic merit and celebrity 
under Henry the Fourth, nevertheless belongs 
incontestably to de Thou. Perhaps it may not 
be too much to say, that since the great models 
of antiquity, Greek and Roman, no person so 
illustrious in that branch of composition, has 
arisen among European nations. Machiavel and 
Comines, who preceded him, have not equalled, 
and Guicciardini has not exceeded, his reputa* 
tion. France, so fertile under Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, in almost every other species of genius, 
gave birth to no historic writer who can be 
placed in competition with him. Giannon6, tho* 
admirable in many points of view, is every way 
inferior. Posterity will better decide, whe- 
workt. ther the names of Hume, Robertson, or Gibbon, 

are worthy to emulate an equality with de Thou. 
These distinguished writers unquestionably sur¬ 
passed him in the graces of literary composition, 
in splendor of diction, and in all the factitious 
ornaments of style. But, they flourished in the" 
eighteenth century, when knowledge and re¬ 
finement were widely diffused. De Thou lived 
in the sixteenth: for he died in 1617, at the 
age of sixty-four, and the first part of his work 
appeared in 1604. Another most important 

dis- 
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distinction- which will for ever exist between q h A p. 
the British writers, and the French historian, is . ^ 

that the latter composed the history of his otm 1589— 
time, from 1545, down to 1607, in one hundred .. 

and thirty-eight books. He had been either an 
eye witness of the principal transactions which 
be records; or he might have received the most 
accurate information respecting them, from his 
father, the celebrated Christopher de Thou, 

First' President of the Parliament, and froin 
other unquestionable authorities. De Thou, 
therefore, possesses the double merit of com¬ 
memorating not merely events; but, contempo¬ 
rary events. 

Our historians cannot pretend to the slight- Compa- 
est parity or competition with him; in this par- 
ticular. Hume did not bring down bis ** His- witii the’ 
tory of England,** lower than 1688, a point 
of time at least sixty years earlier than the pe¬ 
riod of its publication. Robertson*s fame rests 
on the commemoration of events of the sixteenth 
century, which passed either in Scotland, on 
the continent of Europe, or beyond the Atlan¬ 
tic, in America. Gibbon is the historian of 
antient Rome. Lord Clarendon and Burnet 
may, therefore,, more aptly enter into some 
comparison with de Thou, than can any of our 
great historians. Voltaire, however pre-eminent 
in talents, and formed to delight in whatever 
walk of letters he preferred, is rather a beauti¬ 
ful and seductive writer, than a laborious, ac¬ 
curate, or profound historian. 

VOL. VI. i« The 
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CHAP. ’ The merits of de Thou were fully acfcatiw* 

^ . ledged by Im contemporaries^ and avowed 

even by those persons who most eondenmed 
reprobated his political opinions. “ The 
of du Per- Cardioals Aquaviva, Visconti, Sforza* and 
** others of the sacred College, whose minds 
**• are elevated above the ordinary capacity 
** of men,” says the Cardinal du Ferroii* 
writing from Rome in 1606, te the historian 
himself^ ” are never weary of praising and 
** celebrating your works; which they place 
in the first rank after Sidlust, Tacitus, and 
the other antient luminaries of the Roman 
** history It is to be observed that at die 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
Italy pretended to the undisputed supremacy 
in deciding upon the nature of literary pro* 
ductions, and stamping their precise meed of 
onWs Bi*-fame. ** If Alexander,” adds du Ferron at 
the close of his letter, “ prized his. labors in 
«« the hope of being commended by the Athe* 
** nians, so much greater aati^ctton ought you 
to feel at being praised by the wits ctf Italy, 
** who- generally on- the article of judgment^ 
« carry away the palm from all others.” ’ 

PtoMcn. Notwithstanding these public and deserved 
^ eulogiums;, such were the prejudices of the a^ 

’ in which he wrote, and so dangerous was it. 
to manifest any tendency towards toleratiiio in 
matters of religion, that the history of de 


T DeThous voKxv. loppliiik p.i^o* 

^ De Thoup voLxv. Pi^et tupplem. p. i6o» 
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Thou eould not escape, bdng publickly con« c H A R 
deained at Rome. The first eighteen books, ^ ^ ^ 
vUch appeared in 1604, drew down the ven* 1589^ 
geance ail the zealots thro’out Europe. Even 
the powerful interposition of some members of 
the college of Cardinals, who from the expan* 

Mn of their minds, knew how to admire and 
honor the author, was vainly exerted to prevent 
its being placed in the list of works prohibited 
by the ** Index expurgatorius Carracioli, «»Scoii. 
who was charged to draw up the sentence, de> 
dared that ** it was not possible to doubt of his 
** bdng a Calvinist; and as such, that he ought 
** to be ranked among the heretics of the first 
** class The censure was published in No* 
vember, 1609We cannot wonder that the 
generous aud unrestrained impartiality with 
ndtich he speaks of the |lugonot chiefs; or, that 
the language of detestation in which he men* 
tions the acts of perfidy, intolerance, and cruel* 
ty, exercised against them by Charles the Ninth, 
and the beads of ** the League should excite 
clamors in the Papal court. Even in that of 
France, these noble ebullitions of genius and 
elevation of sentiment, procured him numerous, 
as well as inveterate enenaies. Henry the Fourth 
himself was not proof to the contagion. If de 
Thou had flouiisbed half a century earlier, or 
if Paul the Fifth had been animated with the 

• Jotirpal d’Henry IV* vol, ii. tome L p. 7, 8. De Thou, vol. xr. 

Piece* supplem. p. 146—155, and p. 159. 

h De Thou, nil. x*. Piece* *app]ein. p. 141. 

' Jountal 4 ’Rew> IV., vol.ii. tomeL p.ao;, a«8. 

L a spirit 
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CHAP, spirit of many of his predecessors in the chair of . 
^ . St. Peter; de Thou might in all probability have 

1589— been committed to the dahies, as Palearius and 
Camesecchi had been, scarcely forty years be¬ 
fore, uirder the pontidcate of Pius the Fifth. 
Neither his eminent virtues, nor the lustre of 
his talents, could have protected him from the 
researches of the inquisition. 

&biimity All the majesty and dignity of historic com- 
tMy. positron are blended in his works, ydtli the most 
unaffected simplicity. His comprehensive ta¬ 
lents encircle Europe in their grasp, combining 
the events of its most remote states or king¬ 
doms, with the annals of the French monar¬ 
chy. It is difficult to appreciate the. merit of 
so expanded a principle, at a period when the 
diffisrent European countries did not come into 
continual, or even frequent contact with each 
other, as they do in the.present age. He is the 
biographer^ as well as the historian, of every 
person eminent for parts or merit, between the 
accession of Henry the Second, and 1607; com¬ 
prizing a period of sixty years. It is to be re^ 
gretted, that either his health, or lus various 
avocations, did not permit him to continue his 
kbours down to 1610, the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry the Fourth. Burnet's ** His¬ 
tory of his own Tiroes," a work which, tho’ at 
a vast distance, may emulate some resemblance 
with de Thou; stops in like manner at the year 
1713, only twelve months before the extinc¬ 
tion of the -Stuart line in the person of Queen 
Anne, who died in 1714.' Perhaps it may like¬ 
wise 
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nvise form subject of conceru, that de Thou c H A P« 
preferred the Latin language to his own } not . ^ 

only because French would have embraced a 1589— 
wider circle of readers, but, as it has involved 
him in some obscurity on the article of proper 
names, places, and nations. It was impossible 
that a man who enclosed so vast a compass, and 
who wrote upon contemporary or recent events, 
should not sometimes compose fi'om erroneous 
documents, or partial materials. If we were it* bie> 
inclined to criticize, or to point out the ble- 
mishes of so sublime a production, we might 
possibly think that it is too diduse, and that if 
compressed, it would have been more valuable. 

His enemies have attempted to censure him for 
partiality on many points. But, the partialities 
of de Thou, supposing that such are admitted 
to exist, do not originate in party spirit, like 
those of which Hume and Burnet are ac« 
cused. They are only the laudable predilec¬ 
tions or attachments of a virtuous and patri¬ 
otic citizen, towards the succession of the 
‘ aceptre in the house of Bourbon, for the ma¬ 
jesty of the French throne, the liberties of the 
GalUcan church, and the general felicity of the 
people. 

Few writers in the walk of polite letters, 
whose reputation has survived tlie lapse of more 
than two centuries, or has passed the limits of 
France, appeared under Henry the Fourth. 

Isaac Casaubon, a Protestant by profession, was Cuaubcs. 
a native of Geneva, tbo* he remained, several 
years in the court, and under the immediate 
I* i pro- 
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CHAP. |Mrotection of that pntKre \ by whom ho w^ ap« 
^ . pointed to the offiice of Librarian. After Henry’s 

S589-- tragical end, Oasaabon visited England, where 
ErwUdon extended to him a liberal patro- 

ofbUwri- iMge, and his remains repoee among us in West- 
minster Abbey. He died in 1614, at the age 
of fifty-five, having attained to the summit of 
that species of literary fttme, which erudition, 
combined with laborious application, can confer 
on their possessor} and to which Bentley at¬ 
tained in this country. To original genius Ca». 
aubon bad little pretension, and he is chiefly 
known to us in the present age, by his learned 
commentaries on Iheophrastus, AthenseUs, Po¬ 
lybius, Strabo, and various other Greek or Ro¬ 
man writers : commentaries which display an 
extensive and profound acquaintance ^ith all 
the sources of autient knowledge. 

Joseph Scaltger, tho* bom in JVance, yet hav¬ 
ing early embraced the reformed religion, re¬ 
tired in the evening Of life to Leyden; where 
he received from the liberality of the Dutch, 
the recompence denied to his talents by his own 
countrymen*. Henry the Fourth appears to 
have treated him with a degree of neglect; and 
as Casaubon breathed his last in London, so 
Scaliger expired at Leyden, in 1609, at an ad¬ 
vanced period of life. His ihtber, Jolitls Scali¬ 
ger, had acquired a prodigious reputation by 
his learning, and by bis produdroHs in vations 

■ ^ Oirt# toL iiL p* 

« De Thooi p.5», 53. Biogi. Diol» v«l««L 
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branches of science* as well as of polite letters, c H A P. 
Joseph ennilated and equalled, if he did not ex- ^ 
cel Julius, in these particulars. Chronolc^, his- 
tory, criticism, by tum^ exercised his pen j and **«>. 
tbo* his dogmatical or dictatorial manners raised 
him many opponents, yet his name, even in the 
nineteenth century, stands pre-eminent for clas¬ 
sical attainments, among the moderns. Both 
Casaubon and Scaliger died among foreigners, 
in a species of exile. Both, tho* incontestably 
men of extraordinary endowments, and who 
have enriched the world by their labors; were 
rather critics eminent for profound erudition, 
than distinguished by that elegance <of talents 
which constitutes the aptitude for polite letters. 

Stephen Pasquier is at once a learned, animated, Pasquisr. 
and entertaining witter, in almost every hrancb 
of cesnposition. Infernw to Casaubon and to 
Soaliger, in the walk of antient Kterature, he is 
superior to both, in other, and more elegant 
researches of taste or enquiry. His ** Episdes*' 
contain a number of interesting anecdotes, bio¬ 
graphical, as well as historical; and bis ** Re^ 

** chercfaes sor la Prance,” offer similar infor- 
aaatton or amusement. Even bis poetic woiks, 
both Frenck and Latin, may be perused with 
pleasure. Pasquier died at Paris, in 1615, hav- 
injg attained to eighty-seven years of age. 

One of the most amusing productions of the 
period, which blends infinite humor with the 
keene^ shafts of ridicule, » the ** SatjTe Me- 
niiqiee.” It appeared in 1594, and proceed no ** 
inconsiderate effect in decrying, as well as »a 
L 4 exposing 
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CHAP. expCsing to a degree of general derision, the 
. ■ party and principles of** the League^;” in the 

1589— same manner as Butler among us, about seventy 
i«io. years later, held up to universal laughter, the 
manners and tenets of the republican Puritans, 
in the poem of** Hudibras.” We should be at 
a loss to compare it with any similar production 
in the English language. Neither the ** Rehear¬ 
sal,” attributed to Villiers, Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, nor “ Hudibras,” nor the ** Tale of a Tub,” 
nor the *‘ Rolliad,” tho’ all of them may in di£« 
ferent ways be considered as models of irony, 
' wit, and satire, bear any strict analogy or resem¬ 
blance to the ** Satyre Menippee.” A canon 
of the cathedral of Rouen, named Le Roy, is 
commonly supposed to have commenced it; but' 
having left it imperfect, other men of genius 
Panent. prosecuted and completed the work*. Passeirat 
and Rapin are placed at their head. The for¬ 
mer, a poet, and professor of eloquence in the 
university of Paris, no less than an accom¬ 
plished scholar; was distinguished by the favor 
of the two last kings of the Valois line, and died 
in 1602, at Paris. La Fontaine, the ** Gajr” of 
France, unequalled in bis ** Fables,” is said to 
have owed great obligations to PasseraPs pro¬ 
ductions, on which models he formed some of 
his own inimitable compositions. Nicholas Ra¬ 
pin, PasseraPs coadjutor in the ** Satyre Me- 

f ChiTemy,xAL [w >87. De Tbon, voL xL i>.7oa. D'Aub. 

• Hist. Gen. vd. iu. p. 2S7* 

' * De 'fhou^ vol. xi. p. 702. Satyre Men. Vol. u Avia» jw xy. 
jPqpik de U Ligne, vtL i. Oovrages ck^t p.36, 

nippee,” 
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Dippee/* obtained great celebrity under Hrary chap. 
the Tbird and Fourth. The convocation of the ^ j 
States General at Paris by the Duke of May- *589— 
enne, at which assembly in a special manner, is 
levelled the force of their ridicule; received 
from it an injury in the public estimation, which . 
rebounded on the faction itself, and on all the 
parties, of Spain. 

In this line of composition, we ought not«Coofec 
to omit the “ Confession de Sancy,” writ- 
ten by the celebrated Theodore Agrippa d* Au- 
bign6, of whom ample mention has been al¬ 
ready made as an historian; in which work, 
united with great erudition and uncommon 
energy, as well as ability, we trace all the 
malevolent asperity characteristic of the au¬ 
thor. It seems to have been published to* 
wards the commencement of 'the seventeenth 
centuryThe local and personal nature 
these Satires, as well as the affected obscurity 
of many passages in both, have contributed to 
diminish their reputation, and to consign them 
to a premature oblivion. It would be unjusi 
not to include among the men of genius, who 
illuminated and illustrated the period by their 
writings, the two Cardinals, d'Ossat and du Cardnuk 
Perron. Both, from slender commencements, 
rose by merit to the highest dignities and ho- nm. 
nors of the Romish church. Both rendered 
services to their country, as statesmen, or as 
ministers. Yet never were two individuals more 

Confen. d« S$a^, PrdKB, 3J—39. 

dis- 
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CHAP, dissimilar in tbeir cliaracter, msdowmentS) and 
^ ***• formatiott of miad. D’Ossat, sprung from tiio 
1589. most obscure origia, after having distinguished 
himself at the bar, where he attained great ceieo 
hrity, entered on the diplomatic prohession, as 
secretary to the French embassador at Rorae^ 
under the reign of ..Henry the Third. In that 
court he proved highly instrumental to the rc^ 
conciliation of Henry the Fourth with the 
Holy See, under the pontificate of Oeraent the 
ISgteh. Du Perron*s extraction, more distin* 
guislhed, and the early brilliancy of his talents, 
made him kno^vn to Henry the Third, through 
the intervention of Desportes the poet, who 
presented hkn to Chat prince. His own ad* 
dress, activity, and shining parts, accomplished 
Oompari* the rest The two Cardinals form a striking 
contratit lyOssat challenges our esteem. Dn 
dnctioiii. Perron lays rdaira to our admiration. Probity, 
Solidi^, and disinterestedness of character, ro> 
commend the first to our respect. The latter 
attracts by the graces of oratory, and the 
splendor of intelleetual atttainments. Du Pef'^ 
ron ipnked htgber amoi^ hts contemporaries. 
D’Ossat is placed on a greater eminence by 
posterity. The works of du Perron, both in 
prose and in poetry, tho’ read during his Kfe, 
are perhaps deservedly consigned by the present 
age, to oblivion; while the ** LeWers** of D^Os* 
8at,'Wbicfa may be considered as a series of mi- 
nisterisl dfspatches from the ^ench envoy at 
the court of Rome, continue to be perused 
with equal niiteitainment and iustriiction, as 

models 
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inodels conipoBition in that line, th^ tnd C h A n 
of more than two x;enturie9. y , -- , j i 

The names of Bodin and of Vigoier, who is»9— 
excited the adauratioD of their contemporairies, 
are now almost obliterated by tame. We may 
iMvertheless remark of. the former writer, thatt 
he was known and celebrated in England, not 
less than in France, during his life. His first, 
and most con^cuous work, ptfblished at Paris 
in 1576, entitled ** De la RepuUique,^* aiter 
being translated into Latin in '^is conutry, was 
publickly tanght in the University of 'Cam¬ 
bridge. We shall perhaps be inclined to think Originality 
moie highly of Bodm’s genius, from knowing 
that Montesquieu himself is generally supposed 
or believed to have transposed many of his 
ideas into the ** Esprit des Loix.’* There is 
unquestionably a strikit^ similarity between 
the qpmioos of the two writers, upon various 
points, physical, as well as moral, connected 
with gov'ernment and legislation. Bert, Mon¬ 
tesquieu matured and perfocted the rude ma¬ 
terials kfo by Bodin, who seems to have been 
as much of a visionary, as a man possessing 
superior endowments of mind. In his ** De- 
moaouamrie,’* or ** Trait4 des SOrciers,’* whidi 
he wrote in >587, he insinuates tlie same thing 
that Cardan positively asserts; namely fhat Utwrit. 
be was constantly accompanied by a familiar 
demon who directed all his steps and actions. 

Bedhi even preceeds so far as to declare, that 
this genius or qurit made kseU* known to him 
in a visible manner in 1567, when he had at¬ 
tained 
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x6io. 


Vi|puer. 


C«ogr»- 

phy. 

Thevet. 


taioed. bis thirty-seventh year; adding, that 
it touched him on the right ear, as oflen as be 
did a good action, or on the left ear, whenever 
he committed a bad act. This extraordinary 
man died in 1596, of the plague, at Laon in 
Picardy. His political principles were not less 
republican, than those of Harrington, of Lud« 
low, or of Algernon Sydney among us. Vig> 
nier, bis contemporary, acquired great reputa¬ 
tion by bis medicinal skill, joined to historical 
information of every kind. Henry the Third 
made him Historiographer of France; and he 
left behind him numerous works elucidatory of 
the antiquities of his native country, both in the 
French, and in the Latin languages, which may 
still be consulted with great improvement. ‘ 

Geography appears not to have advanced be¬ 
yond its first rudiments, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Thevet had indeed 
published a map of France, before 1593 i but 
it was a very defective work*'. He received 
marks of protection from Catherine of Medicis, 
who besides appointing him her almoner, pro¬ 
cured for him the titles of ** Historiographer 
and Cosmographer royal.” Like Tavernier, 
Thevenot, and Tournefort, who succeeded him 
in the same career under Louis the Fourteenth j 
Thevet travelled over a great portion of Eu¬ 
rope, as well as thro’ Palestine, and 

* De ThoOp Tol. xiiL p*33—35. Dic« HUt. Tolt^iLanduc* Ard- 
desf Bodin and Vignier. 

^ Diet. Hilt* bu Art* Theret. S a t yr e Men* voL L p« ii9> 
note* 

Greece, 
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Greece, before he gave any of his geographical chap. 
charts to the World. He even visited the Bra- . ^ 

zils, a part of the southern continent of Ame- 1589— 
rica, then little known or explored. La Guil. 
lotiere, who died in 1594, was a man of superior loture. 
talents, and greater accuracy*} but in an age 
of civil war and calamity, his talents could not 
secure him from poverty. Charts, which were 
usually drawn with the pen, not engraven, as 
in the present age; seem to have been rather 
preserved in the Museums of men of taste and 
letters, or among the collections of princes, than 
intended for sale". In 1608 we find Sully, by duut*. 
order of the King, dispatching engineers, in 
order to make exact charts and surveys of the 
frontiers of France: from the specimen left us 
of its execution, it seems to have been per¬ 
formed with care and ability. The object in¬ 
tended by Henry and his minister, was never¬ 
theless political, not literary or scientific in any 
respect. “ 

If France proved less exuberant of poets Poetr7. 
under Heniy the Fourth, than dnring the 
reigns of the last princes of Valois; a circum¬ 
stance partly to be accounted for, by the liberal 
patronage which those kings extended to men 
of genius; the paucity of numbers was in some 
measure compensated by the appearance of 
Malherbe. With him the French language MaDwrtw. 
begun to assume correctness, purity; and grace. 

I Jonnial d’HenrylV., voLi. tomeii. P. ;8, ro. 

** Idem. 3>kl. 

^ 9 uUy, fpUiL tone L p.aae, 

He 
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c H JLK He ils sevM^bieleasy iit aU other rea^eots infeiief 
^ ^ ^ te Ronsard. His productions are in, geaoral 
short, feeble, eourtty, and ceapposed on fu^ 
tivc or temporarj occasions, Malherhe, vho 
ofhitona- rarely attenupta the suhUaie, is rather eaon^ 
pomkau. £iidts, than idbounduig ia beauties. Ho 

seems to have been overrated by Bslzne and by 
Boileau } who^'charmed vdth t^ chastity 
clearness of his verses, demanded, no othes 
qualities in a poet \ Voltaire has reduced him 
to his pro]^r place, and just dimensioas: ho is 
nevertheless read and tasted, aRer two btmdred 
years, thoi^h he will not sustmn a coaspssiaiMi 
with the poetic , writers of the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth. Malherbe died at seventy-three, in 
i6a8, under the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, 
Like Gray aasong us, slow in oompoang, ho 
left behind him only a few productions) hut 
he hdls hir below the subHnity or heauty of 
the English poet, to whom be is inferior in every 
attribute of true genius. We may hesitate 
whether Malherbe ought to rank above WaMer 
and Cowley, or even on an equality with those 
English poets; the latter of whom, in bis odes 
and lyric compositions, may of the two, hat 
most aptly compared to him. It must not 
however be forgotten, that hoth Waller and 
Cowley flourished near half a ceotuiy later 
than Malherbe. 

Rcgnier. ItogDier acquired a considerable reputation 
by his Satires, during the last ten years of the 

* Balzac, Lett, latine « StUim, Bailana Art |«etiqiin chant, i. 

reign 
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seiga under our review. He is usuaHy ob>cRAP. 
acure, and almost always Ubertinie. Even Us ^ 
best poetic productions, are servile imitations 15S9— 
of Horace, Ovid, Persius^ or Juvenal: yet, as ></<>• 

tbe species of poetic compcmtion was new, and ^_ 

as there is no deficiency in aninuition, energy, 
or warmth, in his $atire8 and el^es, he still 
preserves a place among the poets of the time.. 

The celebrated Mademoiselle Scuderi, in her 
romance of “ Clelia,” so much read in the 
seventeenth century, has mentioned him with 
applause. 'Even Boileau, while he admits his 
indecency, yet speaks him in terms re- 
lymcf. like our Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
Earner expired at the early age of forty, in 
ifiij, extenuated by the immoderate pursuit of 
licentious pleasures. He may be said to hold 
nearly the same rank among the French poets, 
as Rochester does among us. The same profit 
gate wk, devoid of the restraints of decorum, 
or modesty, characterize both writers; whose 
compoutions are now only read by the sensual 
or cfopravcdi, 

Chretien, and du Burtas, however admired 
they might have been, two hundred years ago, 
are nearly unknown to the present age". Both 
were pcesonally attached to Heniy, King of 
Navarre, whom they lived to see ascend the 
throne of France ; tho* neither the one, nor 

P Odiet toane yiiL li. p. 587* Bdleaus Art. poetiquep 
cliant.x. 

4 DeThtUp ¥qLxi« fw ^311; and yqLkmu f. 36, 37; and, 

Yolf ziY. p. 59 » 60s aiidYQl«zY. p. 30. Re^ierp voLL Sa^ 
tfre ix. p< 134* Joura. d’Hen* IVt tqL ii. tome 1. p. 198. 

the 
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CHAP, the other, survived to witness the complete' 
f destruction of ** the League.** Chretien, ori- 
1589— ginttlly a Hugonot, was appointed one of Hen> 
ciu«^ ry*s preceptors, in the discharge of which office 
he acquired great reputation. His poetic works, 
especially his Satires, were said to be the pro¬ 
ductions of his imagination, not of his heart; 
and he appears to have merited the character 
given to Charles, Earl of Dorset, by Lord Ro¬ 
chester, of 

^ The best good nun with the worst natured muse.” 

DttBartM. Du Bartas may serve as a beacon to future 
men of genius, in order to warn the most san¬ 
guine, how precarious and uncertain are the 
foundations of contemporary fame, often over¬ 
turned by posterity. His poem, entitled ** La 
Semaine,** written on the subject of the crea¬ 
tion of the world by the Divine Being in the*. 
space of seven days, excited the admiration of 
all France; however incredible the fact may 
seem, more than thirty editions of it were pub¬ 
lished, within five or six years after its first ap¬ 
pearance. Yet it is now fallen into as complete 
oblivion among the French, as the epic poem- 
of the ** Creation,**, composed by our own 
countiyman. Sir Richard Blackmore, of whona 
Pope says, that he 

M Wrote to the rumUliig of his coich’s wheels.” 

Ptcfcfence Notwithstanding the successful efforts made, 
by Malherbe to purify and to refine the French 
luguage. language, ILatin continued to form, the favorite. 

vehicle 
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vehicle for the lighter efiPusions of wit, taste, chap. 
and satire, even in the court. Many of these . . 

productions, which display all the neatness of 
Martial, may rank with the best Epigrams of 
that poet. The lines written by Rapin, of whom 
mention has been already made, on the death 
of th^ Chevalier d’Aumale, who was killed in 
the attack of St. Denis, where the remains of 
the kings of France, then inspired even rebels 
with respect j are peculiarly happy in the allu¬ 
sions to Polyxena and to Pompey. 


** Ut Phryglo, cecidit Priaimcia littore« virgo> 

** Ad Busti hostilis marinora» jussa mori: 

^ Ut generi ad statuam^ non uno Julius ictu; 

^ £t victor^ vkti corruit ante pedes; 

^ Sic hostis reguni> regum ad monumenta suorum 
^ Procumbensy merita c«de» cruentat humum. 

<< Nunc gaudete pii; nam cum hsec regalibus umbris 
^ Victima dat pcenas, et probat esse decs/’ ^ 


We cannot helpTecolIecting, while we peruse 
these lines, that spoilers more savage than the 
Chevalierd’Aumale, have in our own time broken 
open the sepulchres of so many kings who re¬ 
posed in splendid funereal pomp at St. Denis, 
the Westminster Abbey of France; where almost 
all the princes of the Capetian line have been 
interred since the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, down to the year 1774. 

The verses, composed on the pardon of Hen¬ 
rietta, Marchioness of Verneuil, in 1605, after 
the conspiracy of the family of Entragues, 

^ SatyreMen* voLi« pf309* 

voh. n. ' M 
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CHAP, against Henry the Fourth, may be considered 
^ . as equally beautiful. We shall probably admit 

_their claim to praise, even tho* we should de- 

iSio. tect the plagiarisms committed by the anony> 
roous author, on Catullus, or on Virgil. 

** Mart Sc amort dubio Henries de funere certantt 
** £t Tod causas reddit utefque tui. 

^ Jactat amor formaiot et moUes commendat ocellot; 

^ Morst acelttSt et misers crimina nota refert. 

Sub Jove res acta est, csecum qui pectore toto 

^ Vulnui alit: victo judicet vicit amor/^* 

i>niiuu The French Dran^a remained still in a very 
rude and imperfect state, during the period 
which we are reviewing. Comedy possessed 
neither elegance nor refinement: even the 
pieces represented before the court, seem to 
have been only a sort of farces, calculated to 
excite mirth by a coarse delineation of manners, 
at the expence of decorum, and of respect for 
the civil power'. Tragedy bad not yet awoke, 
and Corneille was hardly born in 1610, at the 
termination of Henry the Fourth’s reign. Gar* 
nier, who died in 1590, bad succeeded to the 
fame of Jodelle; but his productions are now- 
forgotten, or of little estimation. “ 

Fmearu. Bchool for painting, architecture, or 

sculpture, had been yet formed in France; nor 
does the age seem to have produced any ar* 
tists of celebrity, in either of those elegant 


* Jovrn. d’Rem IV.p voLH. tomeL p. 7X« 

* Ibid* p* X40—*142. Sat* Men. voL it. p. ^Sd* 

^ DeTkoOf voLxL p.i 3 a* 
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branches of art. Vouet must, in strict chrono- chap. 
logical acceptation, be considered as belonging ni- 
to the reign of Louis the Thirteenth j though 
many of his early productions bear date ante> ^<10. 
fior to that Prince’s accession, when he had 
already attained his twenty-eighth year. He 
was the father of painting among the French, 
but far inferior in strength of genius, as well as 
in vigor of execution, to his contemporary and 
successor Nicholas Poussin, the Raphael of 
France. Medals, commemorative of the prin* 
cipal events of Henry’s reign, or containing aU 
hisions to his political situation, were annually 
Struck in the royal mint, and presented to him 
by Sully. Many of them display considerable 
elegance of classical taste, and might have been and exe- 
offered to Augustus, to Vespasian, or to Tra- *"•***• 
jam In 1588, Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
having availed himself of the troubles of the 
French monarchy, then convulsed by the am« 
bition -of the second Duke of Guise, to seize 
on the Marquisate of Saluzzo; and being desi¬ 
rous to perpetuate the reniembrance of an act, 
which, however contrary to the treaties subsistr 
ing between him and Henry the Third, atig'- 
mented so greatly his power and dominions, 
caused a medal to be stfuck of a very insolent 
nature. It represented a Centaur trampling un¬ 
der his feet a royal crowii, with the single word 
opportune” annexed as an inscription. But, 
before he ventured oh thus insulting the sove- 
re^n, whom 4 ie had previously injured and 
despoiled, Charles Emanuel should have been 
‘ M 2 ' better 
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CHAP, better assured of permanently retaining hia 
usurpation. After the short and successfulp 
ijg ^ campaign, carried on against Savoy in 1600, 
iSio. terminated by the cession of the two provinces 
of Bresse and Bugey to Henry the Fourth; 
Sully chose for his master’s device, at tl)e com¬ 
mencement of the following year, a Hercules' 
vanquishing a Centaur, and replacing a crown c 
under the figures was inscribed opportu- 
nius Several others of the mottos or em¬ 
blems engraven by his directions, as well as 
the allusions selected, which are uncommonly 
beautiful, display an intimate acquaintance with 
all the most interesting or picturesque pas¬ 
sages in the history of antient Greece and 
, Rome. ^ 

EruaitiMi, The age was strongly characterized by its 
erudition and love of antient learning. Even 
soldiers and statesmen emulated the praise of 
scholars. The younger Biron, who had passed 
bis whole life in camps, was nevertheless, as 
we learn from d’Aubign^, intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with Greek; though he studiously concealed 
it, or felt an awkward shame at its discdvery *. 
Ecclesiastics not only read and conversed, but 
peculiarly thought in Latin. 'W^e find the Archbishop of 
Bourges, when expiring in 1606, addressing 
himself to bis confessor in that language; as he 


* SuUyt Tok i. tome ii« p. 8* 

Tf Uemy pe4o» and p.ia« MatthieUf ToLiL Ihr.T. p. 384* 
Thoup Tol. jdi. p. 1489149. 

' ' ■ D’Anbs Hist* UfUT* roLilL p. 487* 

had 
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had done during the whole progress Of his dis- chap. 
temper, to the assistants about his person. His . . 

pulse fluttering previous to his dissolution, he 1589— 
demanded, Heu ! quaenam, et quanta hsec est 
** agitatio ?” The priest replying, “ Majora instance. 

** pro te, passus est Christus the dying pre¬ 
late answered, Majora, peccata mea meruere; 

** sed, per effusionem sanguinis Christi, reme- 
** dium animae mess spero.’* He breathed his 
last, a few moments afterwards *. It is difScult 
to peruse this anecdote, and particularly the 
confessor’s answer, in which he reminds the 
expiring Archbishop of the greater sufferings 
which Christ had endured for him; without 
recollecting the sublime exhortation of the 
Abb 4 Edgworth to Louis the Sixteenth, as 
he prepared to submit himself, to the opera¬ 
tion of the Guillotine. That most unfortunate 
monarch, who fell the victim of his own inert 
and mistaken policy in not early opposing 
popular innovation ; standing on the scaflbid, 
and evidently yielding to the terrors of ap¬ 
proaching death, the Abb6, on his knees, hold¬ 
ing up his hands to Heaven, exclaimed, “ Sire, 

** suivez votre modele jusqu *au bout!” 

Not only history, but almost all productions 
of controversy, theology, an^ medicine, were 
more frequently written in the Latin, than in 
the French language, under Henry the Fourth^ 


• Journal d’HcnjpylV., rol.u, tomeL p. 124, 125. 

^ Journal d^enry IVi vol* ii. tome i. p« ao5» 306a De TIiqo» 
toL xui. p. 37» aS* 
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CHAP. Great literary enthusiasm animated men of let* 

, . ters. Hadrien Romanus, says de Thou, havii^ 

158,— propose^ a problem to all the roathematiciuis 
j. of the globe, it was resolved in an instant, by 
enthii- Francis Viete of Fontenay in Poitou, who re- 
siasm. turned it with additions and corrections, to its 
author. We have already made mention of 
Exampit (his distinguished geometrician. Overcome' 
equally with surprize and veneration at such a 
display of talents, Romanus immediately set oflT 
from Wurtzburg in Franconia, in order to see 
and converse with him. Arriving at Paris, he 
found that Viete had quitted the metroptdis, 
for the purpose of retiring to his native pro* 
vince: but far from relaxing in his pursuit, 
Romanus resumed his journey. The two lite¬ 
rati passed a month together, charmed with 
each other’s society. As an acknowledgment 
of the honor conferred oh bim, Viete caused 
his friend to be re^:onducted to the fitmtiers of 
France, and all his expences to be defrayed *. 
We cannot help admiring such mutual testi¬ 
monies of distinction, paid to eminent talents, 
while we adroit that neither such ardor nor 
, such generosity characterize the present age. 
tTidfenitx The university of Paris seems, notwithstand* 
oCPuii. jpg ([jg convulsions and ravages of civil war, 
to have rapidly recovered, after the submission 
Number* of the Capital in 1594 to Henry. How numei 
efttudcnt*. rous were the students at the close of that year, 
we may infer, when I’Etoile assures us, that 


® De Thou> vol xlv, p, x62—x64* 
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4uch WM the consteriMtioo occasioned by Cha> chap. 
tel’s attanpt to assassinate the King, as to stc^ . . 

■more than six hundred who had already set ont, 
from proceeding on their journey to the metro- 
polisy and to occasion neariyas many more to 
leave the university **. Its discipline had be> Renewal 
come so relaxed, that in 1598 it was judged in- 
dispensable to examine and revise the statutes, 
enacted by the Cardinal d’Estouteville, about a 
century and a half earlier, under the reign of 
Charles the Seventh. The Archbishop of 
Bouvges was placed at the head of a commis¬ 
sion, expressly aj^ointed for the purpose, by 
the crown. That prelate having assembled the 
rector, deans, and professors in the four facul¬ 
ties of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and 
arts; de Thou, the celebrated historian, ha- 
rangoed them in the name of the pariiament of 
Paris. The new regnh^ons were then read, Fartkulkn 
which were principally directed to inculcate, ^ 
and to enforce ob^ience to the sovereign, to 
the civil magistrates, and to the laws. Servin, 
who fflled the office of att(Nmey>geoeral, added 
a sqiarate exhortation to eadi of the faculties. 

He advised the theolc^ans to quit all polemical 
books of divinity, in order to adhere solely to 
the Bdde, as tbe only rule of conduct. It is 
amusing to observe, that he enjoins the profes- 
sors of physic, ** to peruse carefully tbe works 
** of the ^vine Hippocrates, to follow his pra- 
** cepts, and on no consideration to run into 

* Jbonttld'limylV., toLL tomeii, p.6S, <9. 

M 4 ** empi- 
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CHAP.** empiricism *.*’ Notwithstanding the renov«s> 

. ^ ■ tion of the statutes, the discipline continued 
1589 — to be so defective, that in the succeeding year, 
Cenwn found necessary to name four Censors, by 

named. express*direction of the parliament L’Etoile 
says that in 1605, during the fair then held in 
the suburb of St. Germain, the students, pages, 
and lacqueys became so riotous, as to endanger 
the public tranquillity. They . drew up, and 
engaged* in regular bodies. One of the lac* 
’ queys having cut off a student’s ears, and put 
them in his pocket, the students fell upon the 
lacqueys, wounded, and killed numbers of 
them.* 

Protection • It cannot with perfect regard to truth be as* 
serted, that Henry the Fourth extended as mu¬ 
nificent a protection to arts and letters, as distin¬ 
guished Francis the First, or Henry the Third. 
He loved, cultivated, and rewarded their profes¬ 
sors, but it was without enthusiasm. He came 
to the crown when it was impoverished by civil 
war, and like his contemporary, Elizabeth, 
he was economical from natural disposition. 
.D’Aubign6, who knew him thoroughly, assures 
us, that he held reading in detestation, and 
rarely looked into a book. . Sully had little 
taste for productions of genius, and no predi¬ 
lection for expensive gratifications. If how¬ 
ever, Henry did not carry his passion for science 
and the elegant'attainments of the mind^ to so 

• De Tlioa, voL xiii. p. 449—454* ^ IbM. p. 454 * 455* 

' < Jounial d’Hemy IV., voL iL tome!. p. 91 . 
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great a height as some of his predecessors; he c r a F. 
was on the other hand, far from neglecting or , 
despising such' researches, in other persons, 

He invited Casaubon into France, settled on 
him a considerable stipend, and made him first 
librarian. We may see in his own letters to his 
minister, how warm an interest he took in the 
affair, and how personally he urged the care of 
Casaubon, as peculiarly near his heart MaU Malherbe. 

' herbe, who was made a gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber, had a pension, as well as a table and 
apartments, provided for him at the expenc6 
of the crown‘. Matthieu held the office of Matthieu. 
Historiographer of France, with considerable 
appointments The second Margaret of Va¬ 
lois, Queen of Henry the Fourth, who with 
the vices, inherited many of the characteristic 
virtues and great qualities of the house from 
' which she sprung,' was during her whole life, 
the patroness of letters and science. ‘ . • ' 

The French seminaries of education for youth, Semioariet 
at the beginning of the seventeenth centqryj 
appear to have been as defective, as the system tiony de- 
of education was bad in itself. ' The Jesuits, ^*'**’**' 
after their recal in 1604, became the favorite 
instructors and preceptors throughout France; 
but they did not effect their establishment in 
the principal cities of the kingdom, without 

^ Mem.de d’Anbignc^ p«i26. SolJyy voLi. tome i. p. 3959 and 
p. 440* Biogr. Diet, vol.iii. p. 180—-iSa* 

> Poesies de Malherbey vie, p. 13, 14. 

^ Bifatthieuy vol.i. Dedication. 

> Vie de Marg. p. 3989 399^ and p. 409. 
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sustaining violent struggles on the part of tiie 
other ecclesiastics and professors. In many 
places, all the colleges and schools being abaiK 
doned on their arrival, the worst consequences 
flowed from this temporary suspension of in¬ 
struction. The inhabitants of Poitiers, writing 
to Sully in 1607, say, “ We have already re- 
** presented to you the miserable conditicm of 
** this province, where there no longer exists 
** any method of forming the youth to letters 
** and virtue®.” They proceed to state the 
anarchy and confiision in which Poitiers had 
been involved during two years, since the im 
trusion of those unwelcome strangers, the Je¬ 
suits. But, the perseverance and superior ta¬ 
lents of the society, steadily exerted,, at length 
overcame all opposition. 

The rage for romances may be considered as 
one of the predominant passions of the age 
under our review. To ** Amadis,” which had 
charmed the court of Francis the First, suc¬ 
ceeded ** Astraea,” written by the Marquis 
d*Urf(§f a production which obtained the highest 
vogue towards the end of Henry the Fourth’s 
reign. The harsh features of chivalry began in 
** Astraea” to be softened down, and to give 
place to love adventures. Yet is there ati in- 
flnite distance between ** Astraea,” and the 
novels of the last, or of the present century.. 
In the composition of d’Urf<S, we find no de- 


• Sulljr, yoL ii. tome i. p. 86, 87. 
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lioeatio^ of maimers, no scenes of coaunon life, chap. 
as in the works of Crebillon, Marivaux, and . . 

Marmontel, among the French; or in the writ* i5*9~ 
ings of Richardson and Fielding, among our* 
selves. D*Urie*s heroes and heroines are a sort 
of &ctitious beings, neither courtiers nor shep* 
herds, but metaphysical, loquacious swains, 
tending their flodcs on the banks of the little 
river Lignon in the province of the Bourbon* 
aais, who converse upon Jove, like pastoral 
philosophers. The work or story opens with an 
amorous quarirel between Celadon and Astrsea, 
after which, in despair he throws himself into 
the stream. Galatsea and her two female at* 
tendants find Celadon, floaiiog on the water; 
and save his life. He recounts to Galatma his 
father's adventures, and she fiiHs in love with 
him. This part reminds the reader of Dido's" 
passion for Eneas. 

Decency is never intentionally violated in 
the composition, fable, or descriptions; but tho 
appearance of Astrsea in a state of nudity 
before her lover, has necessarily excited cen* 
sure, as a departure from all decorum. (Part i. 
bodr iv. page 195.) Probability is by no means 
consulted in many of the adventures. Celadon, 
disguised as a woman, embraces, undresses, and 
sleeps, if not in the same bed, yet in the same 
chamber with Astraea, for a length of time, 
without betraying bimself, or exciting a suspir 
cion of his sex. D'Urf§ has not, indeed, con¬ 
fined himself within the limits of nature, com¬ 
mon sense, or delicacy, in this part of the story. 

But, 
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CHAP. But) delicacy, in our modern acceptation of 
. , that terra, was unknown, even among the great, 

X589_ when d’Urf6 wrote and lived. We must like- 

1610. v^ise observe that if he is indelicate,* he is never 
libertine. Celadon’s adoration of his mistress, 
represses in his mind, every thought of attack* 
ing her honor, or wounding her chastity. His 
passions are wholly subdued by his respect, hu* 
miiity, and sense of personal inferiority. 

Love, and love only, forms the continual sub¬ 
ject of “ Astraeabut the sentiment is refined, 
mental, and pure. The shepherdesses inspire 
only the most elevated pasrion, or rather idolatry. 
Nothing sensual is to be found in their conver¬ 
sation. Even in the deepest woods, in the night, 
or in situations the most favorable to loose de¬ 
sires, the shepherds are always respectful, and 
the shepherdesses invariably chaste. Never was 
any romance more strongly listed on the side 
of virtue. It must indeed be. admitted that the 
passion of Celadon for Astrsa, seems to ap¬ 
proach in many of its'features, to lunacy. Don 
Quixote, or Cardenio, are not more mad than 
he. A circumstance still more strange is, that 
the most obscure, or mysterious points of theo¬ 
logy, as well as of love, are discussed by turns. 
Celadon and Adamas attempt to penetrate the 
' recesses of polemical divinity, the .unity of God, 
and even the nature of the Trinity. (Vol.Ji. 
P««e 557—568.) 

. The point of time which d’Ur'fS has chosen 
for his heroes and heroines, is the fifth, century, 
when Attila was over-runping Gaul; when 

Merovee 
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Merovee was king of a portion of France ; .c H a p. 
Thierry, King of the Visigoths; and JStius, . . 

the lieutenant of the Roman Eniperor Valen- 1589— 
tinian the Third, treating with Merovee, or 
contending with Attila. (Vol. i. page 137.) A 
considerable knowledge of the Roman history, 
during the calamitous period of the lower em¬ 
pire, which intervened from the death of Theo¬ 
dosius the Great in 393, down to the end of 
Valentinian’s' reign in 455, is displayed in the 
progress of the work. Druids, Vestals, and 
-Nymphs, are introduced in every page. The 
Mythology is that of antiquity, mingled with 
the Runic and Celtic superstitions. Madrigals 
and sonnets are interspersed, but their .compo¬ 
sition is feeble. 

The fourth volume of “ Astraea” did not ap¬ 
pear till two years after. d’Urfe’s death, in 1625, 
when it was given to th6 world by Baro, his 
secretary, accompanied by a dedicatory letter 
to the Queen-mother, Mary of, Medicis. In 
this volume, the theatre is covered with , new 
actors, w:ho frequently, put both Celadon and 
Astrsa out of sight, for whole books. Baro, 
who was a native of Valeotia in Spain, pro¬ 
duced a fifth volume, which he declares, how¬ 
ever, to have been compiled entirely, from 
d*Urf6’s papers. He has not spared either 
magic, enchantments, or supernatural agents, in 
order to produce the grand Catastrophe. Cupid 
appears at last in his own person, .with bis ap¬ 
propriate attributes. He even enjoins the cere¬ 
monials or rites which conclude the fable, by 

Celadgn’s 
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CHAP. Celadon’s marriage with his mistress. Astrea 
, weds her lover, just like Harriet Byron, or So- 
phia Western; and the curtain drops. End* 
i«io. jgjg digressions, or rather accessory adventures, 
growing out of the original story, tho' scarcely 
connected in any manner with it, exhaust the 
reader’s attention by these interminable narra* 
tions; but they contained a charm for contem¬ 
porary readers, which is lost on posterity, as 
the amours and characters of the court of Henry 
the Fourth, are pourtrayed in ** Astraea.” The 
King himself is described under the name of 
“ Le grand Eurie.” Honor6 d’Urf6 died in 
1625, under the reign of Louis the Thirteenth. 
His work continued to form the delight of the 
French, and in some measure, the amusement of 
all Europe, for near half a century; till it was 
lost in the superior attractions of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi’s ** Clelie,” and •* Le grand Cyrus** du¬ 
ring the regency of Anne of Austria, under the 
minority of Louis the Fourteenth. ** Astraea’* 
is now consigned to the same shelf, as Sir Philip 
Sidney's ** Arcadia,” a work nearly of the same 
period of time “. ** Clorinda,” another French 
romance, of which the subject is borrowed from 
Tasso, acquired great celebrity. Mattbieu says, 
** that it was the first French book put into the 
** hand of Mary of Medicis after her arrival 
« from Tuscany.”® 

• BiyU. blot. Tot. m. V. t66, S67. BaMomp, t<J. i. tome i. 
p,t44, Artraa* 5 velwan eeUTO. pudm. 

* Matdiicu, wli. 
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Notwithstanding the severe restrictions im- chap. 
posed on the liberty of the press, and the ne- , ; 

cessity of obtaining the royal permission or ap- 1589— 
probation previous to the publication of any 
literary work, the most atrocious libels seem 
to have been continually printed and circulated 
in Paris. Neither the political errors of the 
administration, the personal vices of the King, 
nor the secret intrigues and gallantries of the 
court, were spared in these anonymous pro¬ 
ductions. In some cases, the authors, though 
well known, were left without molestation of 
any kind; while in others, they appear to have 
been prosecuted with the utmost severity. In EzampiM. 
1605 appeared a satire, entitled, ** Le Livre 
“ des Hermaphrodites j” which unveiling the 
scenes of libertinism acted in the court, drew a 
very disadvantageous picture of the dissolution 
of manners then existing, when compared with 
the simplicity and purity of earlier times. 

Henry, after causing it to be read to him, and 
informing himself of t^e name of the author, 
forbad any search to be made after him. He 
admitted indeed, that the work was too bold and 
licentious; but added, that ** he could not in 
** conscience punish a man for simply speaking 
“ the truth Tlie magnanimity of such a 
conduct extorts admiration. The great Frede¬ 
ric, King of Prussia, whose philosophick lenity 
under similar circumstances, has been justly 
admired, and loudly celebrated, never mani- 


r Journ. dHen.IV., Tol.iL tomei. p. 75. 
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CHAP. Tested more superiority of mind, than Henry 
, . displayed on this occasion. 

1589— It constituted a far more dangerous experU 
*6*0* tnent, as it has commonly been found in all ages, 
to attack the ministers, than to wound the sove¬ 
reign. Soon afterwards, a gentleman named Ju¬ 
vigni, of a very noble as well as antient family, 
ventured to write, and to circulate a manu¬ 
script pamphlet, the title of which was, “ Dis- 
cours d’Etat, pour faire voir au Roi, en quoi 
** sa Majest6 est mal servie.” It was composed 
with a manly and generous freedom, unmixed 
with any expression indecent towards the King, 
or injurious to his service: but it bore hard 
upon Sully, the errors of whose administration 
it pretended to expose in the strongest colors, 
Puniih- For this imprudent act, Juvigni being prose- 
cuted as guilty of high treason, was obliged 
to abscond, and hanged in effigy at ParisIt 
was not less hazardous, as we may see in 
PEtoile, to touch the Jesuits, who towards the 
end of the reign under our consideration, at¬ 
tained to an exorbitant degree of power. The 
bare suspicion of printing any thing to their 
disadvantage, formed a crime sufficient to iti- 
Powcrof accused person in ruin': while at 

theJetuito. the Same moment, foreign members of that, so¬ 
ciety did not fear to disseminate writings in 
the capital of France, defamatory of the house 
of Bourbon, of the pai’liaments, and of Henry 


^ Joum. d’Hen. IV.9 vol. ii« tome i. p. Ss. 

' Ibid. 77, 78. 

him- 
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bknself; The most complete impunity attended chap. 
tbem; nor was any notico taken of such no- , ^ 

torious insults on the majesty of the throtie *. i;t9— 

It is impossible not to perceive, as Sully aaid 
d*^Aubign6 repeatedly assert, that the King, 
who exhibited so dauntless a spirit in the field, 
dreaded the enmhy, and trembled at the ven¬ 
geance, of the disciples of Loyola. Almanacs AbnuaM. 
appear to have sometimes attracted the notice 
aod animadversion of government, when they 
predicted sinister events-. They seem to have 
become common about the beginniftg of the 
s^enteenth century.* 

The French language had by no means at> State of the 
tained its standard of elegance and perftc- 
tien, at the conclusion of Henry’s reign. 'Ihat- 
prittce, who was himself a Gascon, had rather 
contributed to introduce a vicious idiom or 
dialect, than conduced to its purity and refine¬ 
ment. The Duke d’Epernou, a native of the 
same remote province, mixed provincial barba¬ 
risms and imprecations with his ordinary conver¬ 
sation*. Even the court, like the sovereign, 
spoke a corrupt dialect; and Malherbe laboured 
** a degasconner la Cour*;” He succeeded in 
giving correctness to poetry, though he neither 
attained to majesty nor sublimity. But,, the 
French prose remained harsh, rugged and un- 

^ * Jounu voLu. tomeL y6f 77. Mem* de d’Au- 

bigne> p. 164* 

‘ Joum* d’Hen* IV*s Tol*ii. tomei. p* 781 79* 

■ Mein*ded’Aubigii6» P«i78* 

> Malherbe, Tie, p. 30. 

VOL. vr. N polished. 
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CHAP, polished, till the middle of Louis the Hilf.* 

^ teenth’s reign. No writer of elegance and 

taste, had as yet appeared in that line of com* 
1610. position. Balzac is the first classical author; 
and he did not begin to be celebrated before, 
tfiad, towards the commencement of Richlieu’s 
administration. Rigault, who continued the 
history of de Thou from 1607, ^here that great 
man stopped, down to 1610, wrote in Latin. 
He even seems to doubt whether any literary 
reputation could be acquired by writing in 
French, which language he treats as a barba* 
rous jargon The letters of the Cardinals of 
Ossat and du Perron, as well as some of Pas* 
quier’s Epistles, appear to be the most correct 
productions which France had witnessed, be* 
fore the termination of the period under our 
review. 

r Ds Thou, yoL ziL p. 30 . 
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CHAR IV. 

State of manners and society. — The Court. — Great qffe 
cers of state. — Dress. — Tables. — Domestic arts. — 

Furniture. -^Carriages. •^Fxercises and diversions.’^ ' 

NcOure of the amusements. ’^Etamjfes of them. — The^ 
atrical exhibitions. --- Their style and taste.—Bage for 
play.’’^Excesses of Henry in that article. — Corrupt 
tion of the age.—Instances of iU—Libertinism qf. 
manners.—Homage paid to GabrieUe dlEtrieSm^Con^ 
duct qf Mary (f Medicis^—Examples qf the spirit qf 
chivalry.—Passion for duels.—Edicts issued to restrain 
the practice. — Crimes.—Murders and assassinations.— 

Want qf police in Paris. —State of the profoinces in 
that respect. —- Banditti. — CffenceS against morals. 

— Magic. — Instances qf the belief in it.—Demoniacs. 
—Examples. — Belief in prodigies. — Pestilential dis* 
tempers. — Kin^s evil. — Canine madness. 

T he French court, considered as the regu- chap. 

lar establishment of a great monarch, can . . 

scarcely with proprie^ be said to have had any 1589— 
existence under Heniy the Fourth, till after his 
marriage with Mary of Medicis, towards thed^pre* 
close of the year 1600. During the period of'^to 
the civil wars, such was the poverty of the j?^ ^^, 
crown, that the King, unable to sustain its dig. 
nity, was continually reduced to adopt the most 
distressing expedients, even for his personal 
support. Louis the Eighteenth, during his long 
wanderings thro* so many European states, pur- 

K a sued 
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CHAP, sued by the relentless terrors or hatred of Bo- 
^ fy! . naparte j whether resident at Verona, at Blan* 
15S9— kenberg, at Warsaw, at Mittau, or at Hartwell, 
****• never experienced more severe privations, than 
were endured by the founder of the Bourbon. 
, line. Tlie temporary residence which Henry’s, 
sister Catherine, Princes of Navarre, aaade in 
the metropolis, after its reduction in. 1394 i djd 
HQt compensate for the Long absence of a. S0ve> 
reign, vho was perpetuaHy occupied in repel¬ 
ling the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
state, thro’out all the various provinces of his 
dominions. Previous to his marriage, while 
successively attached to his two mistresses, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, and the Idarchioness of 
Verneuil, he led the life of a libertine man of 
pleasure, rather than of a, prince^ maiotaining- 
scarcely any ostensible court. It waa in the 
houses, of Zamet, Gondi^ la Varenne, and other 
subservient courtiers, that be relaxed from the 
fatigues of war or of state, in the society of a 
ciuuige,<» few chosen companions. But, when Ma^ of 
Medicis arrived at Paris, all the splendor of 
arrnaL preceding times was revived in her person. The 
palace of the Louvre, became the ordinary resi¬ 
dence of that Princess; and we may doubt 
whether the drawing-room of her relation Cathe¬ 
rine, the consort of Henry the Second, pos¬ 
sessed more magnificence. As early as 1604, 
Mary’s personal establishment was fixed at not 
less than fourteen thousand pounds Sterling an¬ 
nually ; a sum which, if we allow for the vast 
diminution that has tdten place, in the value of 

money. 
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inoniey, may perhaps be considered as equal chap. 
to the tillowance of any succeeding Queen of , ^ 

Prance.* »i*9— 

The necessary appendages of royalty, and 
the officers composing the household of Henry states - 
the Fourth, tho* regulated with systematic 
economy, thro'out every department ^ were, 
it would seem, neither less numerous, nor less 
amplcj than those which surrounded the person 
of Francis the first. We may iee in Sully, the 
Sums appropriated to various branches of publid 
utility, service^ or amusement. The article of 
buildings consumed about twenty-iive tbonsand 
pounds annually; public works amounted td 
above double the wm; and the list of pen¬ 
sions exceeded eighty thousand pounds a year K 
Notwithstanding the magnitude and variety of 
these expencesj the King allotted near a hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds for his personal pleasure ; 

Which article included mirtresses, natural chil¬ 
dren, play, hounds, and falconry*. If we may Thwiaia- 
fbrm on idea of tite salaries of the Otiier great ^ 
officers of state, from the apporntments annexed 
to the offices held by Sully; they appear to have 
been calculated upon a similar scde. He in¬ 
forms us, that the aggregate amount of his vari¬ 
ous employments, which he enumerates, equalled 
at least fonr thousand pounds per annOm, inde- 
dependaut of about eighteen hundred poun^ 
more,, held by him in church preffirments or 

* SoOy, ToLLtameii. p.«So. VRijd. voLiL tomci. p.470,471. 

N 3 bene- 
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C H A F. benefices*. Yet, as if these emoluments were 
. ■ inadequate to his merits, Henry in i6oi, unso< 

15S9-. licited, conferred upon him a gratuitous annual 
donation of two thousand five hundred pounds, 
Solif. issuing out of the treasuryHowever eminent 
were the services rendered by Sully to the state, 
and they can hardly be estimated too high, we 
must admit that they were munificently recom* 
pensed. No first minister of France or of Eng> 
land, during the whole course of the eighteenth 
century, received from the sovereign or the 
nation, similar marks of bounty. The second 
Mr. Pitt, whose financial merits as a minister, 
may by many persons be estimated as equal to 
those of Sully, was only remunerated alter hia 
decease, by the honors of a public funeral, ac< 
companied with a posthumous mark of parlia¬ 
mentary gratitude. When we refiect on tiie 
resources of France, which, in little more than 
pine years of tranquillity, accompanied with 
a wise administration, could enable the crown 
to effect so many works of benefit or grandeur, 
to pay off its incumbrances, to maintain its 
splendor, to reward merit, and to lay up an 
immense treasure for times of war or exigency, 
we are covered with just astonishment. 

The luxury of dress appears to have been 
***** carried to as great a height under Henry the 
Fourth, as it attained during the reign of his 
predecessor. We may see in Bassompierre, 
‘ the most entertaining details upon that article. 

< Sglly, p. 414, 415. « IbU, p. 416. 
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He Assures us that at the baptism of the royal chap. 
children of France in 1606, when all the nobi- . j 
lity and courtiers strove to outvie each other 1589— 
in expence; the dress which he made up for 
the occasion, cost him seven thousand Ecus, 
or near nine hundred pounds Sterling. The 
cloth of gold, which composed the materials of 
this superb suit, was embroidered, or rather to> 
tally covered with pearls; and the fashion of it 
alone came to three hundred French crowns, 
or about thirty..seven pounds of our money'. 

His account of the whole transaction is highly 
curious. ** When I arrived,’* says he, ** at 
Paris, all the taylors and embroiderers were 
** so employed, that no money could procure 
** them. But my own taylor having informed 
me, that a merchant of Antwerp had brought 
** a vast quantity of pesris, whb which 1 might 
** make up. a dress superior in beauty to every 
** other in the eourt, 1 sent for him. Not less 
** than fifty pounds weight of pearl were neces. 

** aaty; and the merchant insisted on receiving 
** two thousand crowns as earnest. I had only 
** about three hundred and fifty in my purse ^ 

** nevertheless, I gave orders for it*.’^ The Tiicmoi: 
birth>day suits of the present- age, whatever taste 
may be displayed in them, shrink on a eompa* 
rison in expence, with those worn more than two 
centuries ago. When Henry the Fourth, en¬ 
tered the metropolis in 1594 by torchlight, on 
horseback, he wore, says I’Etoile,. “ a dress of 

.( BMwn)p.Tol.L tame I. p. x»6>ia7. 
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CHAP.** gr^ velvety shot with gold^ a grey hat, sqcI 
. ■ ** a white feather But at his nuptials, six 

ts^ 9 *- years afterwards, we fiad him habited ** in 
*6so. M sattin, embroidered with gold and silk, 

** and a black cape The ♦* Toque,” or little 
Italian turban, an effeminate decoration introo 
duced by Henry the Third, still continued to 
he worn, ornamented with jewels. 

Greet effeminacy characterized the men in 
general, on the article of dress, as we learn 
ffom Matthieu'. D*Alincourt, the French 
. court. embassador at the court of Rome in 1608, on a 
day of ceremony, was clothed ** in a silver 
** tissue; his shoes and stockings white; his 
** cloak black, with a border of embroidery, 

** lined with cloth of silver; and a bonnet of 
** black velvet.” He was besides covered with 
precious stones and pearls All preceding 
magnificence became eclipsed by that of the 
Duke of Nevers, who was sent soon afterwards 
on an embassy from France to I^ope Paul the . 
Fifth } his dresses being not only splendid, 
but varied for the different public entries, or 
days of audience Sully, enumerating the* 
principal articles which constituted elegance of 
dress in 1590, states them to be, ** scarfs, fea< 

** thera, stuffi, 8ilk>stockings, gloves, belts, and. 

* Jamal dUemy 1V,> toL i* tome ii. 45* 

, ^ Cliroii. Sept p. 19X« 

^ Joornil dUcnry vd. L tome it. p. 1899 190 s and rot. ii« - 
time L p. %%u 

1 MattUeuy vol. i; liv. u p. X94. 

* Jounud d’Henry IV.) toLu. tome i. p. 1749175. 

* Bsid. p.l 88 ^i 90 e 
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** castor hats *.** If, after contemplating the chap. 
splendor of upper life, we wish to see a por- ^ 
trait of ordinary “ Costume” in 1596, we may 1589— 
find it in the same author. They wore ** the 
beard long and forked; a large hat, whidi 
** almost entirely concealed the face; a long 
** black cloak, buttoned at the collar; a sword, 

.** and very wide boots Among men of 
quality and condition, the beard and hair were 
cut short'. That the same onion of finery 
and dirt, of external show and concealed po* 
verty, with which the French of the present 
age have been reproached, equally charac* 
terized them above two hundred years ago, 
is evident from an expression of a contem* 
porary writer. ** Do we not see,** says he, 

** the youth of the present time, wear collars 
** and wristbands of thread-gauze starched, 

** although the body of the shirt be composed 
** of coarse rotten cloth, scarcely stitched to> 

** gether' ?** Gallochios, a sort of large shoes, 
were common, particularly among the ex-stu¬ 
dents of the university of Paris; who residing 
in different quarters of the metr(^oii8, and ah. 
tending the public lectures, were uecessitated . 
to avail themselves of this means of wading 
through the mud, with which the streets were 
iuoommoded.' 

* Sully, YoLfi. tome L p* 78. 

^ Ibid, p, 3io« 

^ Hist, det Iiaug;untioiis, p. 446. 

' Confess, de Sancy, p. 404. 

* Sat* Men* yoLiL p* 199* Recbeiichei de pMcniiert livsvSi 
ebsS* 
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c H A F. It will not be doubted that the art of deco> 
tv.' rating the female person to the utmost advan* 
xsi9-r ^ 8 ^* assiduously cultivated, under a 

■ i6i#. prince of the gallant and amorous complexion 
ornanentt. distinguished Henry the Fourth. Ladies 

appear to have been so oppressed under the 
weight of their ornaments and precious stones, 
as to have almost lost the power of motion *. 
When Gabrielle d’Etr^es entered Paris with 
her royal lover in 1594, “she was carried,” 
says I’Etoile, “ in a magnificent open litter: 
“ she wore a robe of black sattin, variegated 
“ with white; and she was covered with pearls 
and jewels of such lustre, that they dimmed the 
“ torches We may see in the same author, 
that Henry did not disdain to assist at her toilet, 
to adjust her head-dress, and to place the bril¬ 
liants in her hair, with his own hands \ At 
the ceremony of a christening performed in the 
church of St. Germain de TAuxerrois, where 
Gabrielle and the King were likewise present, 
she was so loaded with diamonds' and pearls, as 
to be scarcely able to stand upright’^. How 
unlimited was the expence of female dress, we 
may, judge, when I’Etoile assures us that ** he 
saw a handkerchief, made by an embroiderer 
“ of Paris for Gabrielle, to be worn on the en- 
** suing day, at a bail; the price of which she 
“ had herself fixed at nine hundred and fifty 
* French crowns in ready moneys” or about 


< Journal d’HemylV.^ vol.i. tomeii. p«6oi ud p. S7* 

V IbicL p. 45. * Ibid* p* 153* ^ Ibid. p. 60. 

one 
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one hundred and twelve pounds Sterling *. All chap. 
these circumstances imply great licentiousness , j 
of manners. i5>9— ' 

Mary of Medicis did not quit the Tuscan 
Costume,” nor assume tlie modes of France, female 
till the day after her arrival in the capital of her *«»• 
new dominions *. Some material alterations in 
dress were introduced by that princess. The 
bosom continued to be exposed ; and the rufF, 
which had been so long fashionable during the 
sixteenth century, was rivalled, tho* not sup¬ 
planted by the “ Medicisan ornament com¬ 
posed of lace, supported with wire, which rose 
behind the neck, to the height of near twelve 
inches \ It has been revived in our own time, 
and was highly susceptible of grace. Tissues, Material* 
cloth of gold or silver, ve]vet,4ind ermine, con- ‘^****^ 
stituted the materials for the dresses of women 
of distinction, on public occasions. They were 
sometimes sacrificed to motives of devotion. We 
can scarcely read nevertheless without smiling, 
that Margaret of Valois, in 1610, ** made a pre- 
“ sent of the train of her gown, to the church 
** of St. Sulplce at Paris, to form a canopy for 
covering the holy sacrament on great occa- 
** sions The donation was accepted by the 
ecclesiastics with testimonies of gratitude. She 
had recently worn this robe at the coronation 

* Journ.d’Hen. IV.f voLL tomeii. p. 6 u 

* Bastomp. vol. L tome L p« 55* 

^ Hist, des Inaugurationst p. 446^ 

^ Vie dc Marg. p. 403 . 

of 
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c H A P. of Mary of Medicls. In the painting executed 
by Rubens, commemorating that ceremony^ 
Margaret appears in the dress. 

The luxury displayed at the tables of the 
great, during the period which we are review¬ 
ing, excites astonishment. The preparations 
made for the banquet given by the Constable 
Henry de Montmorency, on the baptism, of 
his son in 1597, at which ceremony the King 
and his mistress Gabrielle were present, oc¬ 
cupied all the cooks in Paris, during eight suc¬ 
cessive days. Fish was brought, at an immense 
expence, from the sea, to the capital. Two 
sturgeons only, cost fifty crowns, .or above six 
pounds Sterling. The desert was not less 
superb, the fruit served up, exceeding forty 
pounds Sterling jn price; and as the entertain¬ 
ment happened to take place in the month of 
March, every pear was purchased at balf-a- 
crownThe Marquis d’O, Superintendant of 
the finances, seems to have been one of the 
greatest epicures of the time. L’Etoile sayS 
that ** he surpassed all the sovereign princes of 
t( Europe, in prodigality and excess ; the tarts 
** which were served at his suppers, costing 
<( above twelve French crowns, or thirty sfail* 
** Engs a-piece*.” He does not however con¬ 
vey to us a very advantageous idea of tbe 
French style of cookery at that period, when he 
adds that these tarts were ** seasoned with 


Cookery. 


^ Journal dlienry IV.f tbmelL p»X5^ 154. 
‘ Ibid. p«57* 
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musk and ambnr'.’* As early as 1596* two 
years before the termination of the war with 
Spain, so universal had the progress of lux* 
ury become among the middle order of opu¬ 
lent citizens in Paris, that at the entertain* 
ments given during the Carnival, dishes were 
brought on taUe, each of which had cost two*, 
and-twenty crowns, or about .fifty-five shillings, 
of our money. Three courses were commonly 
served; such a superfluity of dried sweet*meat-s, 
and rusks being likewise provided, that tbe ladies 
gave them away to the pages and lacqueys ip 
attendance One the most superb festivals 
commemorated, was the banquet presented by 
the Papal vice-legate at Avignon, to Mary of 
Medicis, in 1600, soon after her arrival, iu 
France- After the conclusion of the txdk thu 
ta|>estry at one end of the apartment fidling on 
a signal given, tbscovared a naagntficent colla¬ 
tion served on three tables. Besides, many 
figures of birds, beasts, and fishes, composed o£ 
sugar, there were beheld fifty statues formed o£ 
the same laateriala, each two palms Ugh, reprek 
sentiug gods, goddesses, sod emperors. Whem 
the collation ended, three hundred hadcets full- 
of confectionary, particularly fhiits exquisitely 
imitated in. sugar, were disixibuted to the: 
ladies.' 

It would constitute a mote pleesing: respatchr 
to ascertmn with some precision, the progveasof- 

^ Journal dUemy IV^ voiL i. tome ii. p. 57. . 

s Ibid. p.zz8. 

^ Chron. Sept. p. zt^ Journal d’Hoorp-IV^-toL it tome iL p.ad/t 
% 6 $. 

the 
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^ domestic arts; which might enable us to fot^ 

low the silent, insensible advances of ease, com.* 
fort, and elegance, in the dwellings of private life. 
But, these softer features of history are rarely 
traced by contemporary writers, from their uni¬ 
versal notoriety} and their fugitive, as well as 
perishable nature, renders it almost impossible to 
Difici^jr recover them after the lapse of time. The most 
rf^ttid ng gQgujate investigation of the authors who wrote 
under Henry the Fourth, will only throw very 
imperfect light upon the subject. The majesty 
of de Thou’s and Davila’s productions, did not 
permit them often to descend to these humble, 
but interesting details; and we are more in¬ 
debted for them to the faithful accuracy of 
I’Etoile, than to those great historians. We. may 
however assert with truth, that not only the 
houses of the opulent, but the castles of the 
nobility, and the palaces. of kings, were very 
FunAnre. partially and imperfectly furnished. Henry, 
in 1601, writing to Sully from Fontainbleau, 
at a time when he expected the embassadors of 
Venice; says, ** Send for d’Herbannes, my up- 
** holsterer, and order him to be here to-mor- 
« row betimes, with five suits of tapestry, and 
** three or four beds: if more are wanted, they 
** will be found here. Direct likewise to be 
** brought, plate for the kitchen, with five or 
** six basons, and as many ewers, and ten or 
Want of ** twelve silver candlesticks'.” It is evident 
tbatwiick these expressions, that only the necessary 

> voL L tome ii. pa3^. 

furni- 
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furniture for the use of the royal household, was c H a-p^ 
to be found in the palace, no provision being . ^ 

made for the reception or accommodation of 1^89_ 

strangers. Similar orders had been issued two 
years earlier, when the Duke of Savoy visited 
the French court If we would see how mise- !^^ **‘* 
rable and comfortless were the apartments, even 
in the celebrated castle of Anet near Dreux, 
one’ of the finest palaces of France, constructed 
by Diana de Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, 
mistress of Henry the Second; we have only to 
peruse the description of the night which Sully 
passed there in 1594. Though the Duchess of 
Aumale, in the absence of the Duke, to whom 
Anet then belonged, endeavoured to entertain 
him in the best manner possible; yet such was 
the deficiency in every article of necessary ac¬ 
commodation, that he could not have suffered 
more inconvenience in the meanest cottage 
We may infer from a passage in the **Satyre- 
** Menipp^e’* that arm-chairs were become in 
some degree common under Henry the Fourth, 
among the opulent or the indolent". Beds, be¬ 
sides the ordinary curtains, had often a ** tour 
** de lit,” or second curtain, composed of thick 
cloth, which excluding all air, was of course 
extremely injurious to health." 

letters continued still to constitute the most Uttm. 
commodious and usual conveyance for women 
of condition, as well as for aged and infirm per- 

Solly, toLI. tomeii. p. 441. ' Ibid. tomei.p.ijo. 

^ Sat. BIdu vol. ik p. 59. 

• D’Attbf HuU Gan. toL iiL p. at^. 
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CHAR sons. We find Gabrielle d’Etr^es constantly 
^ . preferring that mode of travelling •. The Prince 

1589— of Cond 4 , when he carried off his consort in 
1609, and withdrew into the Netherlands, 

, mounted on horseback, placing the Princess 

. behind him Mary of Medtcis was accus¬ 
tomed to be carried in a Sedan chair, as we 
learn from Bassompierrcj particularly during 
the periods of her pregnancy’. The art of 
sn^ending coaches in such a manner as to 
render their motion easy, was uidcnown : in 
the relation left us by the Abb 4 de Pont Le- 
voy, of his father the- Chancellor Chivemy^s 
death, which was produced by a rupture, he 
expressly attributes it to the violent jolts of the 
Cmc^ coach. “ Instead,” says he, ** of sparing his 
*« old age by a good litter, as every one ad- 
iueiit. ** vised him, he had some time before caused 
to be made a lai^e handsome coach, after 
tiiem. the mode of the time, lined with crimson 
“ velvet, magnificently gilt'.” If we wish 
to form an accurate idea of the decorations 
of carriages in that age, we macy do it by 
perusing the account which Cayet gives of 
the- coach presented by the King to Mary of 
Medicis, on her first arrival in 1600. ** It was 
« covered with brown velvet, and silver tinsel 
** on the outside; within, it was lined with a 

Sillies vol.L tomei. Pvsxx. Villef07» ToLiit. p. ao7. 

P Journil d’Henry rV.> voU ii. tome L p. ao3* 

4 BlMomp. yoLL tomei. p.xo8.. 

' Memm de Oufmxff yclL iu p. so4f X05« 

13 carna- 
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** carnation velvet, embroidered with gold and crap, 
“ silver. The curtains were of carnation, da- . ^ 

**■ mask i and it was drawn by four grey horses*.** 1589— 
Notwithstanding however the external splen- 
dor of their appearance, they wanted every es¬ 
sential convenience. Glasses did not come 
into use before the succeeding reign. In 1594, 
when Catherine, Princess of Navarre, made her 
first entry into Paris, she had eight carriages 
in her train*. That luxury had made a far 
greater and more gmieral progress, at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century, on the other 
side of the Alps, than in France, is evident; 
since we find, at the public reception of Henry*s 
.embassador, the Duke of Nevers in Rome, 
there were not few^ than eighteen hundred 
coaches and carriages in the streetsWe learn 
from Bassoropierre, that about the year 1607, 

English horses were first brought over to Paris. 

Their superior swiftness and beauty soon ren¬ 
dering them fiushionable, they were eagerly 
sought after, as well for hunting, as for the 
road. * 

The exercises in vogue under Henry the Exeidm 
Fourth, though still active, martial, and some- ^ 
times hazardous, were less fierce than those of 
the preceding age; the diversions beginning in¬ 
sensibly to assume a softer character. We find 
the King, habited in white sattin, running at the 

• Chron. Se^ p. 184. 

^ Joonu d’Heiu IV* volf L tome u* p* 

^ IbkL tomeu voLiL p. 189'. 

* Bationip. yoLL p*i34« 
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CHAP, ring, and carrying away the prize, after he had 
^ ^y* . attained his fiftieth year During the CamivaT, 
the young nobility armed themselves, put on 
xtio. masks, and mounted on horseback, having 
young large cushions,stuffed, and covered with taffaty, 
nobility, at the pommels of their saddles. Thus accou> 
tred, they assembled in chosen troops or bands, 
paraded through the streets of the metropolis,, 
and attacked each other very roughly, or af« 
fronted all such as they chanced to meet in 
their way. It appears from Bassompierre^s de* 
scription, that very-severe blows and contu> 
stons m'^t be given .and received in these 4n« 
counters, by the cushions, which were usually 
filled with hard materials. * 

Combat Only one combat at the barrier was exhi, 
riarf* bited during the reign under our survey, and it 
formed the last of that description witnessed 
among the French. Bassompierre, who baa 
left us a minute as well as entertaining ac> 
count of it, was himself a combatant; and he 
received so dangerous a wound in the belly, 
from the lance of his antagonist the Duke of 
Guise, that Henry not only suspended the en» 
tertainraent, but never would permit its repe>. 
tition*. Louis the Thirteenth not attempting to 
revive them, they finally, expired. It will be 
amusing to contemplate the principal features 
of this combat, as drawn by Bassompierre: they 
serve strongly to depicture the manners of the 


7 Journal d’Henry 1 V.> VoLU. tomtu p« a»3« 

^ Battomp. vol i. tome i. p. io4~jo^ 

* Baiaomp. p»ip6} andp. iqI. 

• - age 
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, age in 1605. The scene was the court of the chap. 
Louvre, which the King caused to be covered , iv. 
with sand on the occasion. He assisted at it 
in person, with' all the court, male and female; xiiio. 
the lists being placed immediately under the • 

windows of the Queen’s apartments. Three 
champions on either side, selected from among 
the most accomplished Cavaliers of the time, 
appeared ready to encounter, each prepared to 
break three lances. As w.e- had armour and 
liveries,” adds Bassompierre, “ ready for 
** every occasion, I and my two seconds wore 
** silver mail: our plumes were carnation and 
** white, as were our silk stockings. The Duke 
** of Guise and his troop, on account of . the 
imprisonment of the Marchioness of Ver- 
♦* neuil, whose concealed lover he was, put on 
** a dress and armour of black and gold. In 
this equipage we arrived at the Louvre 
Guise’s lance having entered bis adversary’s 
body at the first career, put an end to the di¬ 
version. His recovery was long doubtful, and 
seems, by his account, to have been almost mira¬ 
culous. 

Naval combats were represented on various 
occasions, as far as we are able to judge, with combats, 
extraordinary dexterity.' In 1604 the magis- That of 
trates of the city of Rochelle gave a splendid 
entertainment to Sully, the nature and parti- to Suiiy. 
culai's of which, can be no way so well related 
as in his own language. Writing to the ^ing 

^ Ba^omp. p«io69 icju. . * 
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c I? A p. on the subject, be says, “ At this banquet 
** there were seventeen tables, of which the 
** least contained sixteen covers. On the foU 
i 6 to. «* lowing day, they presented ur a very band^ 
** some collation of dried ^eetraeats; and on 
** the one ensuing, a naval combat of twenty 
** vessels, with dresses, arms, streamers, and 
** liveries of France, against twenty others of 
** Spain, where nothing' was omitted of all that 
** is practised in real war. It was terminated 
“ by tha victory of the French over the Spa- 
** niards, who- were all conducted captives and 
** bound, to the foot of your majesty’s por^ 
** trait.”* Neither Brest nor Toulon could 
probably have exhibited such a display of mari-. 
time strength and skill. 

Geniu* of often that de Thou descends so- 

Aepa*. much from the gravity of his style and manner, 
as to comm'emorate the pastimes of the French 
' court; but he has violated his accustomed 
brevity on that point, in the description which 
he has left us, of the Carousal performed in 
1606; before the King and Queen at Paris. 
There appears no little display of fancy as well 
as taste, in the fabrication of its parts and eba* 
racters. Four troops of gentlemeo, personify-, 
ing the four primary elements^ proceeded by 
torch-light to the Louvre. The first company, 
designed to represent the “ water,” was com¬ 
posed of Syrens and deities of the sea, led. by 
Bellegarde, followed by twelve splendidly dress- 

^ SuMyi yoL i* ^ome iL p. 154. 
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*<l cavaliers. In the second troop, were seen chap. 
Vulcan and the Cyclops, employed in forging , ^ 

armour. They were conducted by the Prince 1589.— 
of Leon, and represented fire.” The Count 
of Sommerive, in the character and with the court, 
attributes of “ air,*' was accompanied by Juno 
with eagles and other birds. Lastly came the 
Duke of Nevers, as the ** earth,” attended by 
elephants, on whose backs were constructed 
towers, in which musicians were stationed : 
twelve Moors closed the march. In this order 
they entered the great court of the Louvre, 
where all the windows were crouded with 
spectators. Having divided into squadrons, 
and discharged their lances in the ground, they 
began a mock combat with arrows and darts, 
which were dextrously received on their buck¬ 
lers. The spectacle finally concluded by an 
engagement between the cavalry, which seems 
to have been designed as an imitation of the 
Pyrrhic dance, so famous in antiquity^.. Verse, 
as well as music, lent its aid on the occasion ; 
and Malherbe, the first poet of the age, did not 
disdain to compose ** Stanzas to the ladies, for 
**. the .deroi-gods conducted by Neptune.” * 

These pageants and allegorical representa- Noblemen 
4ions, founded on the<Grecian mythology, which 
are now properly abandoned to the theatre, fonj^ 
were then performed by princes, noblemen, and 
Jadies of the highest condition. No ideas of 


* DeThou, ToLxir. p.j4S. Baetomp. voLutomeL p.ixj; 
■* Milhwbe, p.81—83. 
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CHAP, the decorum or gravity antie^ed to character,' 
^ , office, or situation, imposed any obstacle. It is 

ijg,_ entertaining and ridiculous to consider this prin> 

1610. ciple in its effects; nor can we avoid smiling, 
when we behold Sully, tho' Superintendent of 
the finances, and Biron, a Marshal of France, 
commanding the armies of the crown, both 
dancing in one ** Ballet.** The same inatten¬ 
tion to ministerial or official situation, charac¬ 
terized the court diversions among us under 
Elizabeth, in which we find Sir Christopher 
' Hatton, while holding the great seal, dancing 
with the Queen.' Gray, describing these pas¬ 
times, says. 


“ My grave lord keeper led the brawls# ^ 

^ The seals and maces danced before him.’’ 

Sully, and Sully informs us, that in 1597, at a moment 
Biron. \yhen he was occupied in finding pecuniary 
resources wherewith to continue the war, and 
to sustain the shock of the Spanish arms in 
Picardy; he made one of fourteen persons in 
a ** Ballet,** which Biron undertook and exe¬ 
cuted in honor of a married lady to whom he 
was attached. In justice to Sully, however, 
it ought to be added, that he wished to de¬ 
cline this exhibition of his talents for dancing; 
and he says thAt he only consented at Biron’s 
urgent entreaty, supported by the King*s com¬ 
mands. He had scarcely finished the Bal¬ 
let,** and retired to_rest at a very late hour, 
when he was awoke, and summoned to attend 
II a council. 
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A council, convoked on the. arrival of the disas« c H A 
irons news of the surprize of Amiens by Porto- . . 

carrero.' ,589-i 

In 1603, we find Mary of Medicis perform- ^‘|^**®* 
ing the first part in a magnificent diversion, Queea. 
presented by her to the King, divided into three 
acts. Having associated to'herself fifteen of 
the most beautiful or accomplished princesses 
and ladies of the court, for the purpose, the 
entertainment opened with Apollo and the Entertam- 
nine Muses, who sung, danced, and played on 
instruments- of musicj every cadence ending Medicu. 
with these words, addressed to Henry; 

** HI faut que toot vons fasae homaget 
" Grand foiy miracle de notre age.” 


Quinault and Racine, in the succeeding age, 
were more refined in their adulation of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Eight maids of honor per¬ 
formed the second act, or dance. In the third, 
appeared the Queen herself and her band, di¬ 
vided into four troops, covered with jewels of 
inestimable value; the young Duke of Ven- 
dome, natural son to the King by Gabrielle, pre¬ 
ceding Mary, in the character of Cupid. This 
** Ballet,*’ it seems, made three stations or . ex¬ 
hibitions : the first, at the Louvre; the second, 
at the Duke of Guise’s ^otel; and lastly, in 
the great hall of the archiepiscopal palace. The 
papal Kuntio, together with all the foreign mi- 

r SuUf, voLL twneLp.349. . - - ‘ 

* 04 nlsters. 
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CHAP, nisters, were present at its performance*. But 
. ^ it is in Bassompierre, that we find every detail 

1J89— of these gallant amusements, in which he ap- 
pwed as a distinguished performer. From 
him we learn that satire sometimes mingled in 
their composition, not always sparing even the 
King. In 1598 he tells us, that he was one 
of twelve men of quality, who danced a ** Bair 
let** at the palace of Monceaux, expressly to 
amuse the royal leisure. They personated bar¬ 
bers, in order to ridicule Henry, who, on ac¬ 
count of a dangerous complaint of a very deli¬ 
cate nature, which menaced his life, had re¬ 
cently been under the hands of surgeons". No 
. offence whatever was taken by him at such a 

liberty. 

«Bru)ic«.” The species of dance denominated ** Bran- 
les,** which by a slight corruption of ortho¬ 
graphy as well as pronunciation, became the 
celebrated ** Brawls** of Queen Elizabeth*^ 
court, attained to the highest vogue, and were 
beheld with a sort of enthusiasm, under Heniy 
the Fourth'. The Duke of Montpensier in 
1608, tho* lying at the point of death, and only 
a very few days before he actually expired; 
quitted his bed, in order to become a spectator 
of one of these dances, which was performed in 
his own palace, by some of the young nobility 
The King received the first impression of that 

• Mattliieu, vol. iu Uv. iy. p. 189,190. De Thou, toL ay. p. 61. 

^ Batsomp. yol.i. tome L p.37, and p.47, and p. 135. 

t Ibid. p. 3S. ■> ^ lUd. p. 131. 
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attachment for Henrietta de Montmorency, ^ ^ 

afterwards Princess of Cojid6, which engaged iv. 

• him in so many actions disgraceful to his cha- 
racter, as well as unbecoming his age; by see- 1610. 
ing her in the dress and character of Diana, in 
a ** Ballet’* represented at court. She was 
then unmarried, and in the first flower of 
youth'. How superior the French were es¬ 
teemed in the profession of dancing, as well 
as of fencing, we may infer from Sully’s bring¬ 
ing over with him to London in 1603, when 
he arrived as the embassador of France, mas¬ 
ters in both those branches of accomplishment. 

They were presented by him to Henry, Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of Janies the First. “ 

The theatrical amusements during this pe- Theattkal 
riod, appear to have been equally destitute of “*“•** 
refinement, and devoid of genius. Personali- ”**"*** • 
ties and coarse allusions, or satirical reflexions 
on persons of eminence, were allowed and en¬ 
couraged, as they had been by the Athenians 
in the time of Aristophanes. The Duke of May- 
enne, during the first months of his delegated 
or assumed authority, as ** Lieutenant-General 
of the Crown j” having been informed that the howum*. 
comedians of the metropolis had installed him 
on a royal throne, with mock ceremonies cal¬ 
culated to expose him to ridicule, suspended 
and interdicted their performances". Henry 
manifested far more placability, even when 


* Journal d’Henry IV., yd. iL tome i. p. 193. 
™ Sullfp voL i. tome iL p. 2690, 

* Satyro Men. yoLIL p. 386* 
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c H A P. personally attacked on the theatre. L’Etoilii 
^ . has left us a very amusing relation of a farce, 

or comic entertainment, performed in r6o7, 

Queen, and court, at the “ Hotel 
formed be de Bourgogne** in Paris. We may gather from 
it a perfect idea of the state of the drama^ 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century,, 
among the French. The fable of the piece, if 
indeed that term can withv propriety be applied 
to a rude and simple delineation of diurnal 
transactions in vulgar life, was void of any pre¬ 
tension to fancy, taste, or com^sition. 
l)Mcnp- The scene, at its rising, discovered a me- 
^X;e. c^****® engaged in altercation ; the 

woman complaining that her husband passed 
the whole day at the tavern intoxicating him¬ 
self, while the tax-gatherers, in the king's 
name, seized on all their little property or ac¬ 
quisitions of every kind. To this reproach the 
man replied, not without a degree of humour, 
that the oppression of the taxes formed an ad¬ 
ditional motive with him to drink. For, 
•* what the devil,” added he, “ will all the 
** money avail us which we can save, since the 
** king alone will be benefited by it ? 1 am de- 
** termined, instead of drinking less, to increase 
** my quantity j and where I swallowed three- 
** halfpenny worth of liquor, to double my dose. 
** I shall at least secure that from this rapa- 


*♦ cious king. Begone therefore, find bring me 
something to quench my thirst.” These argu¬ 
ments, however witty or just in themselves, not 
carrying conviction to the woman, she renews 

her 
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her exclamations; which are suddenly inter* chap. 
rupted by the entrance of a Counsellor of the . ^ 

court of Aids,' a commissary, and a serjeant, 1589^ 
who demand payment of the taxes, on pain of ***** 
seizure of their effects. 

The torrent of her abuse, which is now turn¬ 
ed into a new channel, becomes then directed 
against the unwelcome intruders; of whom the 
husband roughly enquires their business and' 
functions. We are,*' reply they, ** officers 
of justice.” * Impossible !* says hej * officers 

* of justice do precisely the reverse of every 

* thing practised by you. I don't believe you; 

* Produce your commissioh.* The Counsellor 
shews the order in virtue of which he acts; 
while the woman, affecting to be apprehensive 
that on account of their inability to pay the 
tax, their furniture and goods would be seized, 
slily seats herself on a chest. The commis¬ 
saries order her to rise in the king's name. 

She refuses; but they compel her, and the 

chest is at length opened. In an instant out ‘ 

rush three devils, who lay violent hands on 
the unfortunate collectors of the taxes; and 
each devil selecting his man, throw them over 
their backs, and carry them off in triumph. 

This catastrophe seemed to form the natural 
conclusion of the piece, which could not be 
accused of any deficiency in poetical justice. ° 

Tho' the dramatic ei^ibition closed in the Coom- 
manner related, it was followed by another scene of”r* 


o Journal d’Hcmy IV*i wL L tome !• p« 140—14^ 

of 
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c H A P. of a more serious nature. The counsellors, com* 
missaries, and seijeants, irritated at being thus 
exposed to derision on a public theatre, made 
such complaints, and took such effectual raea* 
sures, that the actors were all committed to 
prison. By the King’s express interference and 
command, they were nevertheless set at liberty 
on the same day. He had sufficient magnani* 
mity to despise such attacks, and to tell the 
persons who conceived themselves aggrieved, 
that “ if any affiront had been given, he had re- 
** ceived a far greater insult than they ; but that 
** he readily forgave it, in consideration of the 
** amusement which he had derived from so 
** laughable a performance.” Tliat it was one 
of the best exhibitions of its kind represented at 
Paris, is certain; since I’Etoile adds, ** Every one 
** allowed, that for a long time past, there had 
** not been seen at Paris a more pleasant farce, 
** better played, or of a livelier invention".” 
We must own that there is a wide interval be¬ 
tween it, and the productions of Moliere: yet 
the first comedy of that incomparable writer, 
** L’Etourdi,” was performed at Lyons, only 
forty-six years afterwards **. Nor ought it to be 
forgotten, that while in the capital of France, 
the Drama remained at so low an ebb; in Lon¬ 
don, Shakespear had produced some of the most 
beautiful, though eccentric and irregular come¬ 
dies, which have ever excited the admiration' of 


Low state 
of the 
4 rantt. 


P Journal d’f&ii. vol. i. tome L p« X4a. 

t Bk^JDkt yoLix. p.aj8« 

man- 
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mankind. Falstafi, whose humour is original CHAP, 
and inimitable, had amused the court of Eliza- . . 

beth, who died in 1605, ** Much ado about 1589— 
Nothing,'* as well as “ Twelfth Night,** and • 

“ As you like it }’* three comic productions of 
the highest merit; all belong to the early por¬ 
tion of James the First's reign. 

A company of Italian performers seem toR*!®**®* 
have annually visited, if they did not remain “*^**“^ 
stationary in the French metropolis, after Mary 
of Medicis* arrival. In 1603, we find the com¬ 
pany of Isabella Andreini reciting before the 
court *. They were received with applauses; 

but we do not exactly know the particular style 
and nature of their performance. Henry, in 
1608, writes to the eldest son of the Duke of 
Sully, enjoining him to pay the Italian come¬ 
dians a sum of money on account, and to order 
them to repair to him at Fontainbl^u'. Buf- Baffixmv 
foons, male and female, as well as pages and 
dwarfs, constituted part of the royal establish¬ 
ment, having fixed pensions or Salaries an¬ 
nexed to their offices *. Mathurine, a woman 
who followed the court in the capacity of a 
tool or bufibon, seems not only to have enjoyed 
the privilege of taking personal freedoms with 
the King, but to have possessed no inconsider¬ 
able degree of favour and interest \ The 


' Mtttbieus voLii. Imvi. p.446. 

* Sully» voL ii* tome L p« 447* 

* Confession dt p. 516—318. Cbivern^y T<d.L p*343* 

Journ. d’Hen* 1 V.> yoI i. tomeii. p*65* 

V Journal d’Heniy IV*} Tol«i* tomeii, p, 14X1 142. 
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CHAP, order of the nobles, in the assembly of the 
. ** Notables” held at Rouen, demanded in their 
Z589— collective capacity, that the sovereign would 
F^ges!^ maintain in bis household the greatest number 
of pages that he was able; and that he would 
. give them an education becoming gentlemen, 
as well as capable of forming them to the exer« 
cise of arms. * 

Rage for Never did the rage for play, one of the most 
destructive to morals of any which can be tole-^ 
rated in society, prevail more universally, nor 
attain to a greater pitch of enormity, than 
under this reign. It received every possible 
encouragement from the King’s example, and 
' it forms one of the greatest defects in his cha¬ 
racter. The contagion, which was not limited 
to the court, pervaded private life, fatally cor¬ 
rupting the manners of the inferior orders. It 
w^d be difficult to credit the amount of the 
sums hazarded at play, if they only stood upon 
the testimony of Bassoropierre, d’Aubign6, or 
I’Etoile. Unhappily, Henry’s own letters, pre¬ 
served in Sully, afford incontestable proofs of 
the fact. In the autumn of i6c8, the 
** King,” says Bassompierre, ** knowing that 
** I was at Paris, wrote to me, commanding me 
** to return to court; informing me that I had 
♦* hitherto been the deepest gamester of the 
“ set, but that there was a Portuguese, named 
** Pimentel, recently arrived, who greatly sur- 
** passed me* I staid some days at Fontain- 


* De Thooi xiii. p. ai* 
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bleau, playing the most furious play ever char 
** known. Not a day passed, in which twenty . ^ 

** thousand Pistoles were not lost and won. 1589^ 
** The smallest stakes were fifty Pistoles, and 

the largest were five hundred; so that it mum lost 
was possible to hold in one*s hand at the 
** same time, above fifty thousand Pistoles. I 
won in that year, above five hundred thou- 
sand Livres at play. The King returned 
** to Paris, and from thence to St. Germain,- 
** continuing the same train of play, at which 
** Pimentel won above' a hundred thousand 

crowns If we consider bow little- a Pis* it, peti£. 
tole is inferior in pecuniary value to a pound 
Sterling; and if we recollect that Bassompierre’s 
winnings in one year only, exceeded twenty 
thousand Guineas; we shall be lost in contem* 
plating the eflfects of such outrageous gaming. 

The conduct Henry the Third, however pro* 
lligate and depraved in other particulars, ap¬ 
pears in the article of play, to have been much 
less censurable than that of bis successor. 

Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth, 
tho* both were during a part of their lives, very 
dissolute princes, yet never exhibited so per*- 
nicious an example to their courtiers and sub¬ 
jects, as was given by Henry the Fourth,- in 
almost every species of debauch. The Regent- 
Duke of Orleans equalled and even exceeded 
him. 

As if to corroborate the account given by Further 
Bassoropierre, we find Henry writing to Solly, 

r Bawowp. toI. i. tome i. p. 134. 

on 
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c H A P. on the i8th of January, 1609, in these words ; 

^ . “ My friend, I have lost at play twenty-two 

1589— ** thousand Pistoles, which I desire of you to 

*6x0. «« put ]|it0 Feideau’s hands, who will deliver 

** you this note, that he may distribute the 
** money among the different persons to whom 
“ I am indebted It forms by no means the 
only order of the kind, which is to be found in 
Sully’s works*. He promised, it is true, with 
solemn protestations to his minister, that he 
would not again play so deep} but it is evident 
(hmt Salty, that he did not keep his word. SuUy^ so well 
knew his master’s weakness, that in the month 
of March of the same year, the King coming 
to dine with him at the'arsenal, he ordered 
cards and dice to be placed upon table, as soon 
as the dishes were removed. At the same 
time he caused a purse, containing four thou* 
sand Pistoles, to be put by Henry for his own 
use; and a second bag which hdd an equal 
sum, for the purpose of lending to -such per¬ 
sons as played with him". It must be admitted 
that the style of play seems to have been in 
this respect at leas^ becoming a great sovereign. 
But we may see in numerous instances, that 
the King, in the true spirit of a gamester, 
loved the amusement for its contingent advan¬ 
tages, and by no means refunded his winnings*. 


* Sully, yol.iL tomeL p. * Ibid. p.3»6. 

Ibid. p. aSa. 

Ibid. p. a9o. Joataald’Heory IV., voLL toncii. p. 153» ^ 
T«d,ii. tomei. p.146. 

Many 
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Many of the courtiers, seduced by so bad an chap. 
example, ruined their fortunes at the gaming . ^ 

table. The younger Biron was among the 1589— 
number'*. Primero seems to have been the 
fashionable game. * 

How general and how destructive the passion Progre$sof 
for play became before the close of this reign, 
we may learn from I’Etoile. The facts related inferior 
by him, appear equally extraordinary with those 
contained in Bassompierre. In this month 
of March, 1609,” says he, “ have been esta- 
blished in Paris, many new academies for 
** play, where the citizens of every age, stake 
** considerable sums; which demonstrates at 
** once the general abundance, and the cofrup* 

** tion of manners. The son of a merchant'ha& 

** been seen to lose at one sitting, thirty thou- 
** sand crowns, who never inherited from his 
father more than ten thousand. A person, 

« named Jonas, has hired a house for holding 
« one of these academies, in the suburb of 
St. Germain, during fifteen days that the fair 
" lasts: he has given fourteen hundred Livres 
“ for it These circumstances, which must Diwointion 
have been of universal notoriety, and which of"'***^ 
are commemorated by a contemporary writer 
of unquestionable accuracy, convey an incre- • 
dible picture of the rage for so. ruinous an 
amusement. Wc may reasonably doubt, whe- 

^ Cabinet a’Hen. IV,, yot. i. p.54. 

* O’Aub. Hitt. Gen. vol, iii. p. 467. 

^ About dxtjr poonda aterling. Journal d'Heniy IV., voU^ii. 
tome i. p. 193,194. . ■ 

- VOL. VI. p ther 
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CHAP, ther at any period of the reigns of Louis the 
. . Fifteenth, or of his unfortunate successor, the 

*589— ** Palais royal,” where every enormity and 
1610. abomination found a secure asylum in the 
centre of Paris, ever witnessed greater, or even 
equal excesses in the article of play. It seems 
to prove the total inattention of the municipal 
and civil government, to the morals of the peo* 
pie, under Henry the Fourth; since it is evi¬ 
dent that no measures were taken for the sup¬ 
pression of such seminaries of vice, or for the 
punishment of those individuals who presumed 
to open them in the metropolis. 
coRup-* Venality constituted another of the distin- 
guiahing features of the age, which was by no 
means confined to the courts of law, but per¬ 
vaded all the departments of civil government, 
bow ge- Bribes were offered under the form of presents, 
without disguise, and accepted without shame, 
even by ministers and persons of the highest 
quality. In 1606, when Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Duke of Savoy, arrived at Paris, he commenced 
Serojr. jyjg political operations and intrigues, by a re¬ 
gular system of corruption. In order to retain 
the Marquisate of S^uzzo, of which territoiy 
he had possessed himself under the reign of 
Henry the Third, he found no means so efiec- 
tual as money. The commissioners, named by 
the crown to discuss and report upon that im¬ 
portant object, though the Constable Montmo¬ 
rency and the Chancellor Belli^vre were among 
the number, did. not blush to sell themselves to 
a foreign prince, who had usniped a part of 
13 the 
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the dominions of FranceSuUy alone re- c h A p. 
Jected his ofihrs, and declined his magnificent . ^ 

presents \ Such was the effect produced by 1589— 
Charles Emanuel’s largesses, that they seduced 
the allegiance of Biron, procured the Duke a 
perfect knowledge of the most secret delibera¬ 
tions of the French cabinet, and spread in ra¬ 
mifications so extensive thro’out the kingdom, 
as to menace the very existence or tranquillity 
of the monarchy. ‘ 

The same arts which operated with so much FoKign 
success in Henry’s court, he practised in turn, *‘’®**' 
without scruple, when he wanted to become 
master of the secrets of other princes, and to 
direct or influence their counsels. After the England, 
decease of Elizabeth, Queen of England, in 
1603, we find the two ministries of France and 
Spain vying with each other in their efforts to' 
corrupt, and to purchase the counsellors of 
James the First In the instructions signed inatmc 
hy Henry the Fourth himself, delivered tO g^^*“ 
SuUy, whom he sent embassador to London; 
there b a specific injunction, to tamper with, 

** and' to bind to the service'of bis majerty, 

«( any of the confidential servants of the King * 

«< of England, who may be capable of serving 
** him, and on whose adherence there may 
** appear to be rqom to confideThe veiy 

i D^lbib. l£tt« Gen. toI. liL p. 4671 and p, 469* 

Sully, vd.u tomeii. p.433—^435* 

^ D’AuK Hitt* Oen. vol. iiL p« 47S. De Thou, vol. liiu p# 437 

— 439 * 

^ Sttllyi rc^ i. tome H. p. 165* . < ibid. p. xoa* 

p a nature 
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c H A F. nftture of the expressions used, implies the 
^ , objects intended to be effected by the embas- 

sador. Sully was not negligent in fulfilling the 
1^16. commission ; and he acted with so much dex> 
theEngiifii tenty, that James conseUted in some measure, 
to the corruption of his own ministers The 
* females of distinction about the person of Anne 
of Denmark, the new Queen of England, were 
not forgotten in the pecuniary distributions " ; 
and we see the Earl of Northumberland named 
among the first who negotiated for a pension, 
which was promised him by SullyIt may 
LiiMor be amusing to enumerate some of the presents 
made to the principal personages, male and 
«i«M female, as they throw a light on the manners 
of the times ; on the mode of conferring or 
conveying donations; and on the respective 
importance of the individuals themselves. The 
whole list is to be found in Sully. Secretary 
Cecil has three dozen of gold buttons, set wi^ 
diamonds. Lord Sidney, a chain of large gold 
beads, filled with perfume, enriched with dia¬ 
monds ; and the portrait of Henry the Fourth, 
dittriboted Tbe Duke of Lenox, a band for a hat, with 
bf $aii]r. diamond tassels. Among the names which 
• occur, are the English ^rls of Southampton 
and Devonshire, as well as the Scottish Earls of 
Roxburgh and Mar. To the Countess of Bed¬ 
ford, is presented a gold watch, ornamented 
with jewels. Even Margaret Aisan, who is en- 


Stilly^ toKL tome IL p. 1691 ind p. z7o. 

■ Ibid, p* 17Z« ^ Ilnd* p« i%4» ^ P« tS79 
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titled ** Fille de Chambre, and favorite of the ^ 
Queen,*' occupies a place among the subordi* 

Hate personages. ? *^*9— 

Six years afterwards, in 1609, when Henry comt ©f 
dispatched Bassompierre to the court of Nancy, Lomin. 
in order to negociate an afiair of the most de¬ 
licate nature, namely, the marriage of his son 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis the Thirteenth, 
with the eldest daughter of the Duke of Lor- 
rain; the French minister was authorized to 
begin by corrupting and retaining all the per¬ 
sons, who might be judged capable of fticilitating 
the alliance. He was however limited at first, 
to six thousand crowns in annual pensions". 
Bassompierre assures us, that' on his offering 
Bonnet, President of Lorrain, and confidential 
minister of the Duke, to interest him by a 
pecuniary recompence, in favor of the French 
King, Bonnet refused it; adding, that ** he 
*< belonged to a master who was capable of 
** amply paying his services *.’* Some instances 
of similar elevation of mind and integrity are to 
be found, tbo’ rarely, among the French nobi¬ 
lity, during the period under our contempfa- 
tion.' 

The utmost libertinism of manners, and even 
Contempt of decorum, characterized the con- 


P yohu tomeii. p« 169. 

^ Bwsomp. yoL u tome L p. X5d*. 

' Ibid. p. 156. 

• Chron. Nov. yoLUi. p.373. D’Anb. Hist. Gen. ToLiu.p,335. 
DeThoOf voLxL. p*35<; and toL xii. p«309i and p.446. Me- 
noicee D’Anb. p. I4a«*-I44* 
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CHAP, duct of the great. Henry, who led the way in 
\ . this reject, influenced essentially by his pemi* 

15(9— cious example, on the court, the nobility, and 
1610. even the people. During the siege of Paris in 
aeries 1590, all the surrounding nunneries became 
the scene and receptacle of debauch. That of 
Maubuisson, where the royal standard was dis* 
played, exhibited an example of the most un¬ 
restrained licentiousness. Angelica d*£tr6es, 
eldest sister of the celebrated Gabrielle, was 
abbess of the convent ^ The clergy, in 1596, 
complained that all discipline and order were 
become extinct in the female monasteries thro’- 
out France *. We can scarcely conceive greater 
violations of decency, than many which are 
commemorated by I’Etoile; and they are so re¬ 
pugnant to our modes of acting, that they im¬ 
press with no less disgust, than they excite 
udcowt. amazement. We find the King, far from draw¬ 
ing a veil over his amours, or trying to conceal 
them from public inspection; studiously exhi¬ 
biting them to every observer, and deriving 
Eimpic* a sort of vanity from their publicity. Not 
. only in his retirement, and in the apartments 
of his palace, he is always accompanied by his 
mistresses; but in every diversion, in acts of 
state, in public ceremonies, in the camp, and 
even in the solemnities of religion, Gabrielle 
appears constantly at his side. When Madame 
de Sourdia’ son was baptized in 1594, the King 

* ConfiesB. it Sancy^ p, 236, 237, and .p» 250—254. 

^ De Thoui yol« adiu p« 209 az« 
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officiated as sponsor to the infant, in the church chap. 
of St; Germain de I’Auxerrois at Paris. ** From . 

“ the instant that he entered,” says PEtoile* 

** till his departure, he never ceased laughing 
** with his mistress, and caressing her in differ- 
** ent ways The subsequent part of their Henry and 
discourse and deportment, was still less com* 
patible with the respect due to the place, and 
to the act in which they were engaged. These 
&cts appear the more singular, when we reflect 
how recently Henry had become a convert to 
the Catholic faith. On the 17th of March in 
the following year, being overtaken by a vio* 
lent storm, like Dido and Eneas, while they 
were hunting together in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, they returned to the royal palace. As 
they passed through the streets, Gabrielle was 
on horseback, sitting astride, dressed in green; 
while Henry rode by her side, holding her 
hand.’ 

When the Duke of Mayenne repaired to 
Monceaux in 1596, in order to make his sub* 
knission to a sovereign against whom he had 
been so long in rebellion, he was received by 
Gabrielle; who performing the honors of the 
mansion, conducted him to the royal presence. 

At supper, Henry and his mistress eat at one 
table; while the Duke, with Diana d’Etrdes^ 
her sister, were seated at another ad^oinibg; 
and the courtiers, facetiously called Mayenne, 

> Jounial ifIleiiryIV«» voLi. tomeH.p« 6 o> 4 «« . 

Y Ibids p* 90» 91* 
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the King’s brother>in-]aw *. So little restraint 
did they impose on the marks of their mutual 
fondness, that in time of Carnival, Gabrielle, 
when accompanying him to the houses of indi¬ 
viduals whom he visited, was accustomed to 
take off his mask, and to kiss him wherever they 
entered *. Even in council, they repeated the 
same indecent caresses, which seem not to have 
excited in the ministers present, any violent 
emotions of concern or of disgust De Thou, 
who confirms many of these facts, censures the 
King for celebrating the baptism of his son by 
Gabrielle, Ceesar, Duke of Vendome, with the 
same public demonstrations of pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, which might have become the birth 
of a legitimate prince of France. The cere¬ 
mony was performed by the papal Legate, ac¬ 
companied by all the nobility, and the members 
of the States then convened at Rouen ^ In the 
field, Gabrielle had her tent pitched near that 
of her lover; and we find her lodged in the 
midst of the camp before Amiens, in 1597: but 
the soldiery, either more delicate in their ideas 
of propriety, or less servile in their deference 
towards their prince, murmured so loudly at 
her presence, that Henry was necessitated to 
remove her to a greater distance. Biron ven¬ 
tured to remonstrate with him on the scandal 
to which his conduct gave rise; a freedom not 
easily forgotten, even by so placable a iho- 

* Journal d’HenrylV., Tol.i. tomen. p. 116, 117. 

* Ibid, p 151. k Ibid. p. 146,147. 

* De Tliou, Tol. xiii. p. *5. 
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narchWe may collect, from I’Etoile, that chap. 
the Spaniards themselves, besieged in Amiens, . . 

felt indignant and displeased at Henry’s bring- 1589— 
ing his mistress into the camp.* Charles the 
Seventh exhibited proofs of weakness, or fond¬ 
ness somewhat similar, for Agnes Soreille; but 
neither Francis the First, nor Henry the Second, 
tho’ both tvere licentious princes, carried the tes¬ 
timonies of their attachment for the Duchesses 
of Estampes and of Valentinois, their mistresses, 
to a point of such scandalous indecorum. 

All the acts of unworthy and unbecoming H^age 
submission, paid by the most prostitute cour- 
tiers under Louis the Fifteenth, to his success 
sive mistresses, the Marchioness of Pompadour 
and the Countess du Barry, were infinitely ex¬ 
ceeded during the reign which we are review¬ 
ing. Not only the first nobility, but the princes 
of the blood, as Yilleroy assures us, kissed the 
border of Gabrielle’s robe, presented her the 
napkin to wash, and shewed her the same de¬ 
ference" which they could have done towards 
their queen He says that he reproached the 
Duke of Montpensier, with thus degrading and >>r tbe 
dishonoring his own high rank. Even ladies 
and princesses, who might have been supposed 
more delicate or tenacious on such an article, 
betrayed equal complaisance. We find the two 
Duchesses of Nemours and of Montpensier, 
who had acted so conspicuous a part in the 

^ Mezerayt vol. x. p. 96. 

« Journal d^Henry IV,$ vol. i. tome ii. p. 177. 

f Villeroyi voL iii. p. aoo^ aox. Baaaomp. vol i. tome 1 . p* 38. 
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CHAP, councils of the Leagueassisting at Ga« 
. . brielle's toilet, and adjusting her ornaments 

1589— In the “ Ballets” given to her brother, by 
andtt^e* ^®*^®*’*®®* Pflocess of Navarre, at Paris, Ga- 
^rank. brielle dances % and when his sister is confined 
to her bed by sickness, the King always brings 
his mistress with him to her apartment'. The 
Duchess of Mercoeur, who boasted her descent 
from Uie antient dukes of Brittany, did not 
disdain publickly to enter the city of Angers, 
carried in the same open litter with Gabrielle*'. 
Death itself could not extinguish her influence. 
Henry, contrary to the established custom of 
the kings of France, who were only used to 
wear vi<det, as mourning even for their queens) 
put on black, after her decease. The whole 
court assisted at Gabrielle’a funeral service, in 
' the church of St. Germain de I’Auxerrois, and 
the foreign embassadors condoled on her loss, 
as on the demise of a sovereign.' 

Trwtoent Towards Mary of Medicis, Henry Seems 
Qacen. Scarcely to have observed any measures, con« 
sidered as a husband. At a time that he was 
already married to her by proxy, be publickly 
sent the colours taken from the Duke of Savoy 
at Charbonnieres, to his niistress, the Mar¬ 
chioness of Vemeuil®. Bassompierre acquaints 
us, that on the very first evening of the new 
queen’s arrival at Paris, her husband presented 

* Journal dUenry IVi# voL i. tome u. p« 6o« 

. ^ IbkL p.79> 80. * IbkU p« 153. 

^ De Thouf toL xiiL p» aoi* 

1 CluTertiy, voL ii. p. 83. Batiomp. vol* i# tome L p«43* 
Matthieu^ Ihr. iii* p«6o3. 
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to her. the Marchioness, her rival We may chap. 
see in Sully, that however oeconoraical he might , ^ 

be on other articles, the King thought no ex- tst9— 
pence too great, when the gratification of his 
passions was concerned. Henrietta d’Entragues, Donadoiu 
of whom mention has just been made, exacted ^ 
and received above twelve thousand pounds nittmiM. 
Sterling, previous to the surrender of her per« 
aon and honour”. His ordinary presents and 
donations to Jaquelina de Beuil, Countess of 
Moret, another of his favorites by whom he 
had a son, are not less profuseThe cir¬ 
cumstances of her pretended marriage in 1604 
with Chanvalon, which took place in the view 
of idl Paris, were of a nature totally subversive 
of decency, and demonstrate the King's indif. 
ference or contempt for the public opinion*. 
Bassompierre and I’Etoile, in every page of their 
works, give testimony to the dissolution of man¬ 
ners produced by his example, not only in the 
Court, but in the metropolis, and through all 
the walks of inferior life'. Mary of Medicis, Exmidar^ 
whatever faults of character, or defects of un- 
derstanding and of temper may be justly im- Mary of 
puted to her, was irreproachable in her private 
deportment. She even exerted herself with 
becoming dignity and severity, to repress the 
torrent of licentiousness which polluted every 

^ Bassomp. vol. L tome i. p. 54- 
® Sully, Tol.i, tomei. p* 4199 430. 

V Ibid^ vol.u. toiAe.i« p*73> 

^ Journal d’Henry IV., toI. ii. tomei. p. 6i. 

' Bassomp. yolu tomei. p.43^461 tad p.xi6—’isy. Jour¬ 
nal d’Hdbry IV., yoi. i. tome ii* xi8» aad p. X36—159; and tcI. It. 
tome i. pt 1^69 and p. X47. 
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CHAP, place where she resided. Her, pride sustained 


her virtue; and when she was solicited by 
Henry, to take some steps unbecoming a wo¬ 
man of strict honor, in order to facilitate his 
designs on the Princess of Cond6, she refused. 

I may suffer your amours,” said the Queen, 
** but 1 never will become subservient to their 
** accomplishment'.” It is impossible not to 
admire this conduct, or not to reprobate the 
King’s licentious gratification of his passions. 

The Baron de Termes, a man of the highest 
birth and connexions in the court, having been 
surprized in bed with la Sagonne, one of her 
maids of honour, she not only dismissed the 
unfortunate lady from her service, with expres¬ 
sions of indignation; but the King’s interpo¬ 
sition and authority became .necessary, to pre- 
venther from proceeding to greater extremities. 
She besought of Henry to immolate the Baron 
to her resentment, by taking off his head; and 
he was compelled to abscond for a considerable 
time. The- governess of the maids of honour, 
though innocent of any connivance or partici¬ 
pation in the fact, received her dismission. 
Kven the powerful exertions of her confessor 
proved ineffectual, to obtain a mitigation of 
these punishments'. Mary, in thus asserting 
her own dignity, and repressing the libertinism 
of the age, acted very differently from Cathe¬ 
rine of Medicis, who tacitly encouraged and 
permitted the seduction of the females com- 


* Vhtorio Sin. Mem. recon. tomeiL p. %6o> 

^ Jounul d’Heiuy iy.| voU iL tome L p. X3» 14. 
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posing her household. Among the singular in* 
ventions of gallantry meriting commemoration, 
may be reckoned “ love cyphers,” which were 
characters or marks, engraved by ladies on the , 
arms of their lovers. In 1591, when the Che- phcn. 
valier d’Aumale was killed at St. Denis; his 
body was so disfigured by wounds as not to be 
recognizable. A woman of pleasure, named 
la Raverie, at length discovered and identified 
the body, by shewing the ** Chiffres d’Amour,” 
which she had herself impressed on his arm. " 

Some remains of the romantic spirit of chi- Remaim of 
valry, are still to be traced under Heniy the 
Fourth. When du Plessis Momay was attacked 
and severely, wounded by St. Fal in 1597, the 
King instantly wrote to the former, in these 
terms ; 1 am exceedingly affected at the out- Lutances. 

** ra^e which you have received, in which I par- 
** ticipate both as your king, and as your friend. 

** In the first capacity, I will do justice to you 
** and to myself. If I only enjoyed the second 
** title, you have not any who would be more 
« ready to'unsheath his sword, nor who would 
“ more cheerfully risk his life for you, than my- 
“ self*.” We find the Duke de la Tremouille, Duke of 
when about to be invested in his castle of 
Thouars by the royal forces, writing thus to 
d*Aubign6; ** My friend, I summon you, in 
** compliance with your oaths, to come and 
** die with your affectionate, &c.” D*Aubign6 
immediately returned the following answer; 


moulUe. 


■ ChiTmyy ToLi. p, ^05. Sat. Men. yoI. iL p.4oo. 
^ Journal d’Htorjr IV«» toLL tomeiL p. 179. 


Sir, 
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c H A p. “ Sir, your letter shall be implicitly obeyed, 

. ^ “ I blame it nevertheless in one thing, for hav- 

XS89— ** ing alleged my oaths, which ought to be be- 
1610. tt lieved too inviolable ever to remind me of 
** them There is a fine exaltation of mind 
in these compositions, which carries us back to 
the feudal times. We are equally strangers in- 
the nineteenth century, to many of the virtues^ 
and of the vices which characterized those.ages. 
Wgnfc" writer, d’Aubign^, acquaints ui^ 

that when h€ was entrusted by Henry the 
Fourth, soon after his accession to the crown, 
with the person of the old Cardinal of Bour.- 
bon, who was confined in the castle of Mail- 
lezais in Poitou, of which fortress d*Aubign6 
was governor; he received intimation of. an 
attempt meditated against his own life, by a 
captain named. Dauphin, a partizan of ** the 
League.” ** This intelligence, though authen^ 
** tic,” says he, ** did not prevent me from 
** giving Dauphin a rendezvous, at a solitary 
** hoqse on the border of a marsh, where he 
** was to repair at day-light. It being accepted, 
** I quitted my fmrt, alone, ordered the draw- 
«( bridges to be raised after me, and having 
** found him at the place appointed, I addressed 
** him in the following manner; * Many per- 
«« « sons have been desirous to prevent me from 
(coming to speak with thee, because thou 
** * art suspected of having engaged to kill me; 

** * which assertion, however, 1 would not be- 
<( * Iteve. If, notwithstanding, thou hast con- 


r MmMKtd’Aub. p. ish 
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<< * qeived such a design^ behold two daggers chap. 
“ ‘.which I briogt and of which I leave thee . ’‘y* . 
“ < the choicej that with equal arms thou may’st 1589— 
“ ‘ atchieve thy enterprize. I have likewise 
“ ‘ caused a boat to be brought hither, to the 
“ ‘ end that thou may’st escape in it across 
“ * the marsh, if the chance of arms ^ould 
“ * prove in thy favour.* Dauphin, as much 
“ surprised at my o£^r, as pleased with the 
“ frankness of my proceeding, instantly threw 
“ down his sword at my feet; and assured 
“ me, with every possible mark of submission, 

“ that no such intention bad ever entered his 
“ niind.” * 

In the personal animosity exhibited, as well 
afi in the speeches and defiances which were body, 
reciprocally made or sent during the siege of 
Rouen in 1592, we are again reminded of the 
heroic times. A ccunbat took place between 
the troops on both sides, over the dead body of 
a soldier who fell, which in obstinacy and di^ 
ration might vie with the contest for the body 
of Patroclus, under the walls of Troy, in the 
seventeenth bocfic of the Iliad. Boisroz^, on 
the part of “ the Leaguet* and the Baron of 
Biron, at the head of the royalists, contended 
for the corpse; which was l^en and retaken 
five times. Bmng finally home off by Birem, 
Bom»qz€, wounded, retreated dowly into the 
city*. The similarity between Biron ai^ Ajax 
on one hand, as well as foe resemblance of 

* D’Aiib* Memoirets p. 145^ 146. 

* Citfoa. Not* voletis 
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CHAP. Boisroz6 to Hector on the other, are so close; 

and- striking, that they present themselves'to 
'7j89—' reader. We can never sufficiently ad- 

1610. mire the spirit of military enthusiasm, mingled 
with pious veneration for the ashes of the illus¬ 
trious dead, which dictated the first article of 
the capitulation of Amiens by the Spaniards, in 
of Amiens. * 597 * Previous to any stipulation made in their 
own favor, the Marquis of Montenegro, who 
commanded in the place, required in their 
joint names, that “ the tombs of Portocarrero, 
“ and of all the'other officers who had .fallen, 
** should be preserved inviolate; that neither 
** their epitaphs nor trophies should be de- 
** faced $ and that permission should be given 
** to remove the bodies, whenever they might 
“ think proper*.** The demand, which was im¬ 
mediately Ranted by Henry the Fourth, im¬ 
presses with an exalted idea of the Castilian 
dignity of mind in that age, and may defy an¬ 
tiquity to produce any act more sublime or 
affecting. Neither Thucydides, nor Livy, have 
commemorated any incident during the menro- 
rable sieges of Syracuse, of Saguntum, or of 
Numantia, that challenges so much admiration. 
Nor will it be found easy to produce a parallel 
to this demand of Montenegro, in the annals of 
any other nation of modem Europe. Spain, in 
every period of her history, from the time of 
Hannibal down to the present day, has been 
distinguished for the defence of cities. Bona- 

* OaTila, p. 1471, Chron. Nor. rol. iiL p. 686. 
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parte himself, who experienced at Sarragossa chap, 
and at Gerona, the truth of the observation,. ^ 

reluctantly admitted their claim to that species i58»-r- 
of military superiority. But the protecting 
cares of the Spanish governor of Amiens, ein. 
braced the sacred rites of sepulture, and spread 
a shield over the fame of his deceased pred^ 
cessor, while he guarded from insult the ashes 
of Portocarrero. 

How much sincere and fervent piety tem- ^fixture of 
pered the valor of the most intrepid 
manders, we may see in the example of Henry 
himself. D’Aubign^ assures us, that on the 
night preceding the great battle of Ivry, which 
may be said to have decided the contest be> 
tween the two parties, he was continually in 
prayer, attended by the Hugonot chiefs *. The 
ejaculation, which at the head of the battalions 
he pronounced aloud, with hands and eyes lifted 
up to Heaven, only a few moments before the 
action commenced, is one of the most, beautiful 
invocations for the divine assistance, commemo* 
rated ou preserved by history. It is to Davila, 
who was personally present on the occasion, 
that we are indebted for its transmission to 
posterity. “ O Lord, thou knowest the inten- Prayer of 
tions' of my heart, and with the eye of thy “ 
•* providence thou piercest my most secret 
** thoughts I If it be best for this people that 
** I should attain the crown, which of right 
** belongs .to me, do thou favor and protect 
the justice of my arms: but if thy will hath 

* D’Anb. Hi*t. Gen. toL iiL p. >39. 

VOL. VI. a “ deter* 
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CHAP.** determined the contrary, if thou takest 
^ . ** my kingdom, take -away my life also at the 

jst9— ** same time, that I may shed my blood fight- 
■ttto. «( jQg at the head of those, who expose them- 
Refiexioii* ** selvca to danger for my sake We are at 
a loss in perusing this spontaneous efiiisioo, 
equally touehing and elevated, whether most to 
admire the bumble submission of Henry to the 
dispensations of the Supreme Being; or his 
magnanimous contempt of life, when it could 
only be preserved by the sacrifice of his throne^ 
If his descendant, the unfortunate and passive 
prince who expired on a scaffold by the bands 
of his rebellious subjects; had possessed only 
a small portion of the heroic courage of the^ 
. founder of his house, the calamities of the 
family of Bourbon and of France, might un> 
questionably have been averted or prevented. 
The lips of the Corsican usurper could not^ have 
articulated such a prayer, before the battle of 
Jena,' or of Austerlitz. 

I>efUiice» Defiances and challenges to single combat,. 

champions as proofs of vera> 
city, or of the justice of their cause, had not 
fallen into total disuse under Henry the Fourth. 
VMjtaae. Xhe Duke of Mayenne, when calumniated by 
the Spanish embassador the Duke of Feria, 
besought of Philip the Second to permit and 
to authorize him to assart his inooeence in 
single combat against his adversary, as well as, 
to name the place and arms with which they 

* Dwrils, p. 899. 
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should engage. Philip, as far as we know, C H A P. 
appears to have treated the request with si> . ^ 

lent disregard*. Only three years earlier, in 1589— 
1591, Devereux, Earl of Essex, commanding 
the English auxiliaries in the royal camp vaian. 
before Rouen, sent a cartel to Villars, the 
general of “ the League’* within the city, 
conceived in these words ; ** If you will fight, 
either on horseback or on foot, armed, or in 
** your waistcoat, I will maintain that the quar- 
** rel of the King is more just than that of 
** ** the League,” that I am better than you, 
and that my mistress is handsomer than 
** yours. If you should decline coming alone, 

** I will bring with me twenty, the worst of 
** whom shall be an antagonist worthy of a co- 
** lonel; or sixty, the least of them a captain.” 

Villars accepted the challenge, but declined 
abandoning his public duty to engage in a pri.' 
vate combat, till circumstances should justify 
such a conduct. To the two first assertions 
contained in Essex’s cartel, he gives the lie 
in the most unequivocal and formal manner: 

.but, as to the superiority of their respective 
mistresses in point of beauty, he speaks with 
more caution, as well as indifference; content¬ 
ing himself with doubting it, and treating it as 
in itself an object which gave him little con¬ 
cern. No consequences followed from the de¬ 
fiance*. Essex always wore Elizabeth’s glove 


* Chrom'Nov* voLuK p*4Z7j And p«44t» 

^ Ibid. toLu. p»so2p 503. 
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iMtcoed to the loop of his hat, while conduct*' 
ing her forces to the aid of Henry.' 

The frenzy of duelling formed One of the 
most characteristic features of the age; and 
the impunity which attended them, loudly ac> 
cused the injudicious lenity, or the criminal 
negligence of the government. L'Etoile as¬ 
serts, that between the accession of Henry 
the Fourth in 1589, and the year 1607, at least 
four thousand French gentlemen perished in 
these encounters: he-adds, that far from the 
computation' being exaggerated, it would be 
easy to verify- the list in the most accurate 
manner \ The dead bodies of those who fell, 
were interred without ceremony, as a matter of 
course, in which justice took little interest or 
concern'. A desperate and successful duellist 
obtained not only pardon, but enjoyed the most 
distinguished conuderation in the court. 

If we would wish to form an idea of the re¬ 
ceived modes of thinking and acting, in afibirs 
of honour among men of condition j we may 
do it by reviewing the principal circum^ances 
of the memorable duel fought in 1599, between 
Don Philippin, natural son of Emanuel Pbili«- 
bert^ Duke of-Savoy, and the Marquis of Cre- 
'qui. It originated from an assertion made by 
the latter, that at the capture of a small for- 
tress situated among the Alps, he had got pos- 


S Matthiais voLii. liv. ir. p.55. 

^ Journal d*Heniy vol. ii. tome i» p. 149. 

^ Ibid. p.^a» and p. 91, and p. xxS^ and p.'X36> and p. 148* 

^ De Thou, vol. xv. p. 57. 
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session of a scarf belonging to Philippin. The chap. 
Savoyard conceiving himself insulted by such . j 
a declaration^ sent a challenge to Crequi. It 1589-^ 
was accepted; and at their meeting the bastard 
received a wound, which then terminated the 
contestCharles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, origin of 
whose natural brother he was, indignant at hear* ^ 
ing that Crequi boasted of having ** drawn the 
** blood of Savoy,” commanded the bastard, on 
' pain of his displeasure, instantly to wipe out so 
insolent an affront to their common family. 
Phillippin obeyed, though, as it would seem, not 
without reluctance and many delays. A second 
cartel being sent to Crequi, he received the sum¬ 
mons with alacrity. As it must have appeared 
nevertheless, too open and indecent a violation 
(ff the laws prohibiting duels, for LesdiguiereSr 
who was governor of Dauphin^, to permit his 
own son>in-]aw Crequi, to meet his Savoyard an¬ 
tagonist on the French territories; the scene of 
action was fixed to take place in a little island Fhee of 
formed by the Rhone, within the dominions of “***“*‘ 
Savoy; the meadow being previously mowed, 
in order to prevent any ambuscade or sur¬ 
prise It was stipulated that the two comba¬ 
tants should hght on foot, in their shirts, armed 
with a sword and poniard ^ that only a single 
Second should be present on eitlier side, and 
that they should not be separated till one of 
them was killed. Twelve gentlemen of the re- aRom. 

1 hUMmh P* axx. De Thoui toL rHL p. 4 a 4 

^ D’Aub* Hist Gc^ vol« iii« p. 400* 
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CHAP spectiye countries, stationed at a certain dis-. 
tance; after the termination of the duel, were 
empowered to take possession of the body of the 
vanquished champion, and bound to protect the 
victor" from harm A long debate arose, whe¬ 

ther the two seconds should engage, which they 
warmly demanded to do, esteeming it dishonor* 
able to remain only spectators of the danger of 
their friends. Good sense prevailing neverthe* 
less over the prejudices of the time, it was at 
length determined, that the principals alone 
should decide the contest. Previous to the duel, 
each of the combatants underwent a search, for ' 
the purpose of ascertaining that they neither had 
concealed arms, nor practised enchantments. 
Crequi suffering his adversary to exhaust his 
first fury, watched an opportunity, transfixed 
him with tps sword, and commanded him to ask 
his life. The Bastard disdaining it, expired on 
the same evening: while Crequi repassing the 
river Rhone, returned to Grenoble, unwound* 
ed, and covered with personal glory. “ 

Three years afterwards, in 1603, Henry the 
Fourth endeavoured to repress the fury of 
duels, by issuing an edict respecting them, of 
the most rigorous nature: it inflict^ the pu¬ 
nishment of death, not only on the person send¬ 
ing, but on him who accepted a challenge under 
any circumstances. In addition to the loss pf 
life, was added the confiscation of effects, and 

^ Malt]ueii9 vol.i., Uv.iL p*3Z«9 3X3« 

• De Thou, zui. p. 4^6—42s. Oaichenon, Hitt.de 
Tol. i. p. 768. Chifera^i ToLii. ^.89, 90. MatAieo, toL L lir. it* 
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every prohibition vrbich could . impress with chap. 
terror, or deter from an appeal to the sword. , ■ 

** Never,** says De Thou, was a more wise 1589.. 
** or respectable law promulgated, nor ever 
« was any law so ill observed '*.** The King*s *” 
&cility of disposition, importunity, merits or fa¬ 
vour, obstructing its execution, rescued the cul¬ 
prit from the pursuit of justice *. Wearied at 
length with the perpetual infractions of the law 
committed, and deeply sensible to the devasta¬ 
tion made among the upper classes of his sub¬ 
jects, by so pernicious a custom; Henry, only Se^d 
aboutlen months before his death, published a 
second edict, in which, as a supplement to all 
the other penalties, was joined degradation from 
the rank of nobility. He moreover bound him- 
self by a solemn and public oath, never in fu¬ 
ture to pardon an offender, even at the soli¬ 
citation of the Queen'. The short period which 
elapsed between the publication of this most 
salutary law, and his own .assassination, left its 
operation on the national manners, in some mea¬ 
sure a matter of doubt. Under Mary of Medi- 
cis, the vigor of the laws became relaxed; and 
tho* Louis the Thirteenth revived his father*s ^ 

edicts, it was reserved for Louis the Fourteenth, 
by wholesome severity, to impose some restraint 
on so general and destructive a practice. 

During the licence of the civil wars, every Crimea 
crime which is produced by anarchy and con¬ 
tempt of the royal authority, was perpetrated 

* De Tbouf m* p.xxo» BiatthieO} toL jL Ut.t. p# »S 3 » >54* 

^ MatthieOf voLL fiy.iL 
^ DeThoup toLxt* 
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MencUy. 


^Pol. 


His xisei 


with impunity. Murders were committed^ iwt 
only by the desperate or the indigent, but 
they were coolly and premeditatedly enjoined 
by persons of the highest quality, and carried 
into execution with every circumstance of no¬ 
toriety. Assasination fcrmed as often a measure 
of state, or an act of policy, as a gratification 
df private enmity and revenge. When the 
Duke of Mayenne received intimation that 
Menelay, governor of the town of la Fere in 
Picardy, had betrayed a disposition to deliver 
up the place to the King, he sent thither Colas, 
lieutenant of his guards. That emissary ar¬ 
riving, accompanied by a chosen band of ad¬ 
herents ; and having met with Menelay as he 
returned from the celebration of mass, instantly 
fell upon and dispatched him. The militaiy 
command in la Fere became his recompence 
foe so atrocious an act, which merited the most 
exemplary punishment *. But in what language 
can we reprobate sufficiently a government, 
that had recourse to such expedients for its 
preservation ? Or what opinion must we form 
of the morals of the nation ? 

In the murder of Marshal St. Pol at Rheims, 
committed three years afterwards, we equally 
trace the ferocious spirit of the time, when the 
great considered themselves as emancipated 
from every restraint imposed on their passions or 
their interests. That officer had been elevated 
from a very humble condition, to an extraor- 

* Journal d’Henry IV.> vol. i. tome L p. Bteeny* v6l» ix» 
p. 48o/48z« DeThou> toI. xu p. 460* 
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dinary height of poiver and consideration* tinder chap. 
the second Duke of Guise, Henry, assassinated ^ ty. ^ 
at Blois; his talents, adherence and intrepi- 1589-. 
dity, surmounting the impedimenta that arose i^io. 
from the meanness of his extraction. After the 
violent death of his patron in 1588, St. Pol had 
received from the Duke of Mayenne, as head of 
f* the League,” the provisional superinten¬ 
dance of Champagne, during the non-age and 
imprisonment of the young Duke of Guise, he¬ 
reditary governor of that province, who was then 
detained a prisoner in the castle of Tours. In 
this distinguished situation he not only main¬ 
tained himself by his courage and capacity, but 
he had been subsequently raised to the dignity 
of a Marshal of France, by Mayenne. Unable, 
on account of the obscurity of his origin, to 
obtain from the King a conhrmation either of 
his civil or military titles, he had thrown 
himself from despair, into the Spanish faction. 

With a view to retain the exclusive possession 
of Rheims, the capital of Champagne, he intro¬ 
duced into the city a body of foreign forces; 
nor could the most pressing Solicitations of the 
Puke of Guise, who having escaped from con¬ 
finement, desired to resume his government, 
induce St. Pol to dismiss the auxiliaries. Irri-HebUiied 
tated at his refiisal, and anxious to recover 
Rheims, even if necessary, by the commission Ooi^. 
of a murder, should other means prove ine£> 
fectual; the Duke, while affecting to engage in 
amicable expostulation with St. Pol on the sub¬ 
ject, drew his sword, and before the other could 

put 
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CHAP, put himself in a posture of defence, laid him 
dead' by a single thrust. The body, stripped, 
and in a state of nudity, was long left a wretch¬ 
ed spectacle for the inhabitants. As if to com¬ 
plete the horror of so foul and treacherous a 
transaction, it was committed in the presence 
and with the approbation of the Duke of May- 
enne, denominating Umself the representative 
of the crown. The possession of Rheims did 
not the less enable his nephew to purchase ad¬ 
vantageous terms from'the King, with whom he 
soon afterwards opened a negotiation. Henry 
gladly extended a pardon to Guise for every 
past offence, in return receiving into his obe¬ 
dience the province of ChampagneLouis 
the Eighteenth, replaced on the throne of Henry 
the Fourth, Uke him, must submit to similar 
acts of moral humiliation or oblivion. 

Encouraged by such high examples, secure 
of the tacit, or even the specific obliteration of 
all their crimes, on submission to the King} 
and accustomed to act, each in their separate 
command, as independent chieft; the leaders 
of the League” trampled on every civil or 
political restraint. Numerous prooft of this 
DttFicMb. fact occur in the annals of the period. We find 
the Steur du Plessis in 1598, exacting, rather 
than obtaining the abolition of various murders 
aggravated by perfidy, which ought to. have 
conducted him to the most ignominious end. 
But he was in possession of castles which it im- 


crtmet. 
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ported to reduce, and whose surrender to the chap. 
crown guaranteed his safety". If we may be- , ^ 

lieve the testimony of the criminal himself, who 1589— 
was executed at Meaux; the Arch-duke Albert 
entertained in his service an assassin, at about . 
three pounds Sterling a month, who had under¬ 
taken to dispatch Henry the Fourth with a 
cross-bow of a new invention. We ought not 
however, to permit ourselves lightly to credit 
these accusations, often the offspring of credu- . 
lity, error, or malignity". The nobility who ad- Odur «• 
hered to the royal cause, do not appear to have “Pi"** 
been more scrupulous in the use of expedients 
to accomplish their projects of vengeance, than 
were the followers of ** the League.** In 1595, 
the Count de Chaulnes and the Marquis d*Hu- 
mieres, two men of the highest quality, caused 
their wives to be murdered: jealousy produced 
in both cases, so tragical a scene. One of the 
unfortunate ladies was strangled with her own 
hair, by persons masqued i the other was drown¬ 
ed by the hands of her husband himself. Nei¬ 
ther enquiry nor punishment followed these 
enormities Civil war, which still raged thro*- 
out France, formed their protection against ju¬ 
ridical prosecution. 

Even after the extinction of the dissentions Outn^ 
caused by ** the League,** and the revival of 
the power of the crown; a long period of time tnpoiii. 
elapsed before the manners of the nation grew 

• Confett* de Sencyi p.5»6» 5*7. 

* Joomal d’HcDry IV.» yoL i. tomeu* p» t4U 

^ Obmrni6oa»wurAiamigt9^iumfUuUd*B^ 

Salt Men. ToLiL p. 4 Z—-44* 

more 
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CHAP, more humane, or the majesty of the laws could 
. . impose a restraint on private animosity and re- 

2589— venge. The capital itself exhibited frequent 
«<*o. instances of the inability of penal statutes, to 
• secure personal safety. ** On the aqth of Janu< 
** ary, 1604,” in a time of profound tranquillity, 
two gentlemen,** says I’Etoile, ** having met 
•• on horseback, in one of the most frequented 
** streets of Paris, one of them compelled the 
^ other to dismount, drew bis sword, and laid 
** him dead on the ground. He then mounted 
** his horse, and bolding in his hand the naked 
** sword stmned with blood, retired at a foot 
** pace, towards the gate of * St. Antoine,* 
** without any person attempting to molest him^ 
** It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
« and still broad daydight*.** With what faci¬ 
lity outrages oi every sort were committed in 
the metropolis of France, we may collect from 
La Fin. many passages in the same author. La Fin, 

whose testimony had been pnncipally instru¬ 
mental in bringing Marshal Biron to the scaf¬ 
fold, having repaired to I^ris about four years 
afterwards, was attacked as he passed Uie end 
of the bridge of ** Notre Dame** on hevseback, 
in the middle of the day. Twelve or fifteen 
men, well mounted, unhorsed him, and left him 
on the ground, covered with idood. Having 
dischaiged ten or twelve pistol balls at him, and 
killed or wonnded several other persons, this 
band of assassins traversed the city at full gab 
lop, with their dnura swords and fire-arnM in 

* Jounal d’Hciir7 IVep Td. ii* tone L p« ji 4. 
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their hands. No pursuit was made after them, g H A F. 
for more than twenty-four hours subsequent to 
the fact; nor were the perpetrators ever brought 1589-j- 
before any tribunal, though it was easy> says 
I’Etoile, to conjecture their names and quality*. 
Vermond, one of the discarded lovers 6f Mar¬ 
garet of Valois, indignant at her preference of 
a new favorite,. put bis rival to death at the 
door of the repudiated Queen’s palace; but he 
did not escape with impunity. Being iil- 
mounted, he was overtaken in his flight, brought 
back, and beheaded on the spot where he had 
perpetrated the crime. Margaret had the inhu¬ 
manity, as well as indecency, to assist in person 
at his execution. 

The residence of the sovereign, and even the 
presence of the King himself, extended no pro¬ 
tection to his subjects. In the month of August 
of the same year 1606, Mazanssi, a brave Gas. 
con gentleman, was killed by du Terrail, under Mazanni. 
the windows of the royal apartments in the 
Louvre, on the edge of the foss surrounding 
the palace, or castle. Mazanssi had just quitted 
his sovereign, who was an eye-witness to the 
murder j and who expressed the utmost cow- 
cern, as well as indignation, at so audacious an 
infraction of the respect due to himself and to 
the laws. It was found nevertheless impossible 
to overtake du Terrail, who made his escape 
unhurt, across the northern provinces of Fiance, 
into the Netherlands. ‘ 

• Jounu? d’Henry IV., vol. ii. tome ii. p 210. 

Vie de Mai^garitey p. 396, 397, Journ. d’Hen. IV., vol. ii. tome L 
p.xo9. * Ibid. p.iar^ and p« 293, 196. 
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That the provinces in general were in a state 
of equal or greater disorder than the metropo> 
1589— lis, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
staeof th* incontestable fact. In many 

provinces parts of the kingdom, such was the dissolution 
of all government, that robbers and Banditti co> 
vered the country, infested the high roads, and 
eomasitted every sort of outrage. It excites no 
little a^nishment to find these crimes subsist- 
ing unpunished, in a time of perfect tranquillity, 
during many years, and almost down to the con¬ 
clusion of Henry's reign. We must necessarily 
admit either the ignorance, weakness, or neg¬ 
ligence of an administration, which could tole¬ 
rate such disorders. Thro’out the vast tract 
France extending from the river Loire, south to 
the Garonne, comprehending Poitou, Saintonge, 
Angoumois, together with part of Guyenne; life 
and property continued to be as insecure, as 
they had been at any period of the civil wars 
under Charles the Ninth. From 1602 to 1608, 
Gniiiera. four brothers of the name of Guilleri, intercept¬ 
ed ail communication. The fairs, for the space 
of thirty or forty leagues round in every direc¬ 
tion, were deserted, and mercantile transactions 
became totally suspended. These chiefs retained 
imder their command, not less than four hun¬ 
dred desperate fcdlowers, who retreated with the 
booty acquired in their excursions, to a fottress 
concealed among deep woods, near the town of 
Niort in Poitou. When we peruse such ac¬ 
counts, which are transmitted to us by contem- 
porary writers, we may imagine ourselves trans¬ 
ported like Gil Bias, to-the cave of Rolando 

and 
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and his associates, described by le Sage ; and c H A P. 
■we may safely assume that he did not draw . . 

a mere picture of fancy, in the relation of his ,539— 
hero’s adventures. Niort was situate in the ***** 
centre of that portion of France, denominated 
in revolutionary language, ** La Vendeewhich 
has acquired in our time, between 1793 and 
1796, a glorious celebrity, from the heroic eflbrts 
made by its loyal inhabitants, for the restora* 
tion of the antient monarchy, and the house of 
Bourbon. Efforts, which tbo’ they then proved 
unsuccessful, have since been happily accom* 
plished, and which must render them for ever 
dear to every true Frenchman! Poitou may 
justly claim the same eminence in France, for 
its attachment to Louis the Sixteenth; as Dale- 
carlia challenges among the provinces of Sweden, 
by its early adherence to Gustavus Vasa: while 
the names of Charrette, Stofflet, Georges, and 
the other chiefs of La Vendee, who perished by 
the sword or the Guillotine, fighting for their 
king and their religion ; will be pronounced in 
distant ages with the same enthusiasm, as Wal< 
lace is still remembered by the Scots, or as 
William the first. Prince of Orange, excites 
among the Dutch. 

Such was the audacity and contempt of the Thtirde. 
civil power openly manifested by the Guilleris, w®****^* 
that they affixed in the trees, on the side of the 
great roads, inscriptions announcing their objects 
and principles. ** Peace to gentlemen; death 
** to provosts and archers; the purse of mer* 

** chants.” These declarations were rigidly en¬ 
forced, and they did not f^il to kill all the offi. 

cers 
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CHAP, cers of police or justice who fell into their 
■ posses.sion “. We could not credit facts so ex- 
1589— traordinary, if they Were not transmitted to us 
• by I’Etoile; and if they were not, from their 

Reflexion* nature, matters of universal notoriety. A 
on them, barbarous country, destitute.of laws, and in a 
state of insurrection against its sovereign,' could 
scarcely present a more frightful picture: yet 
such was the condition of one of the most civi¬ 
lized kingdoms of Europe, under a prince so 
dreaded and respected as Henry the Fourth. 
It may be inferred from an expression of I’Etoile, 
that he was ignorant of the outrages committed; 
and that as soon as he received information of 
them, he authorized measures for their suppres¬ 
sion. On the other hand, it is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that a king so vigHant, and ministers so 
enlightened, could remain during many years 
uninformed of the condition of some of the most 
commercial and extensive provinces of France. 
Meamra As it became necessary to attack these formi- 
ofthe^ dable robbers in a regular manner, and to as- 
seroble forces for the purpose; in the month 
prenion. of September, 1608, orders were issued from 
Henry, to Parabelle, governor of Niort, enjoin¬ 
ing him to levy a body of troops adequate to so 
desperate an enterprize. Having associated to 
himself eighteen provosts of the neighbouring 
' districts, by the aid of the peasants and citi¬ 
zens, they soon formed an army of four thou¬ 
sand, five hundred men. Artillery was judged 

^ Journ. d’Hen. IT., yol. ii. tome i. p. i8t, 183. 
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requisite to ensure success. Preceded by four chap. 
small field'pieces, Parabelle ventured to apr , ^ 

proach, and to storm the castle occupied by the 1589— 
Banditti. In this exigency their commanders 
were not wanting to themselves, tho’ assailed 
by superior numbers. ' Sallying out of the fort, 
they endeavoured to open a passage sword iii 
hand; but being overpowered and surrounded, 
the greater part was cut in pieces. One of the Punish- 
Guilleris, taken alive, expiated his crimes on the ,he ban- 
rack, as did about eighty of his accomplices.* 

The fabrication of false letters, or patents of Forgeries, 
nobility, may be reckoned among the characr 
teristic crimes of the period : it had grown to a 
pernicious height under shelter of the civil 
wars, and formed one of the first objects of scr 
vere repression, as well as punishment, after 
the restoration of public tranquillitySo uni¬ 
versal was become the practice of forgery, that 
de Thou assures us, in 1601, during the time 
of the Jubilee, when every individual was eur 
joined to make confession of his offences; by 
the testimony of the priests, not fewer than a 
hundred thousand persons voluntarily accused 
themselves of having committed forgeries*. 

The fact strongly proves the general depravity 
of manners. By an edict issued in 1609, frau¬ 
dulent bankruptcies were. punished with the 
same rigor as robberies". Impostors seem; to !mpo>ton. 

* Joarnal d’lfenry IV« ▼td.il. toraei. p.i8j, 184. Mencutc 
Frtn. tome i. p. 289. 

^ Matthleuy vol. L liy. K p. 159, x6o. 

« De Thott^ vol xiii. p.i73. ^ Ibid. vol. xv. p.S4^ 
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CHAP, have excited the most severe animadversion of 
^ _j the laws. A man who had assumed the name 
>5<9~ and quality of Bartholomew Borghese, and who 
***** stiled himself nephew, or natural son to Pope 
Paul the Fifth, was for no other crime con¬ 
ducted in 1608, to an ignominious, as well as- 
capital punishment. He was hanged, and his 
body thrown into the flames’. As the papal 
Nuntio, by order of his court, warmly solicited 
the false ^rghese’s condemnation; we may be 
led to imagine that some .desire to gratify the 
sovereign pontiff, induced the commissioners 
named by the King, to inflict so disproportion¬ 
ate a penalty as death, for an offence, which, 
however great, might apparently have been fully 
expiated by imprisonment. 

Ofiroces It is not Undeserving of notice, as it displays 
the modes of thinking, and the progress of the 
human mind; that some acts, which we con¬ 
sider and repress rather as trespasses against 
morals and rebgion, than as crimes against civil 
society, were capitally proceeded against in the 
Siatphe. age under our review. Blasphemy was in more 
'*^* than one instance, punished with an ignominious 
death. A lunatic, who in 1597 called himself 
Jesus Christ, was, without any regard for the 
disordered state of his intellects, publickly exe¬ 
cuted*. In 1604, a man convicted of having 
** uttered horrible and execrable bla^hemies 
** against Jesus Christ, and his most holy mo- 
** ther,” was hanged, and his body afterwards 

i De Thou, Tol. xr. p. >9, 30. Kruya, But. deo Pape*, toL t. 

P- * 55 - 

* Journal d’BcurylV., toI.L tpmeS. p. 160. 
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burat at Paris *. Another unhappy wretch suf* chap. 
fered in the same manner for similar expressions, , ^ 

three years afterwards, b^ore the cathedral of 1589—? • 
** Notre Dame”.** In the two last cases, the ***«• 

x'unisii^ 

criminal words uttered, being by order of the meat of k* 
judges, suppressed; the sentence itself waS con- - < 
sumed to ashes with the body, in order to bury , 
in oblivion such impiety, and to prevent its per¬ 
nicious consequences amot^ the people. It is Renuriu 
probable that in the present age,’offenders of this ^ 
description would only have undergone a rigo¬ 
rous confinement, or severe corporal correction. 

Nor can we forbear (d>serviDg, that, in the ex¬ 
amples above Cited, presm'ved by I’Etoile, the 
culprits were all low mechanics, or waiters at 
places of vulgar diversion. Men of a superior 
description in life, we may suspect, would 
scarcely have been prosecuted with so much 
severity. Yet,we may all remember the dread¬ 
ful punishment inflicted at Abbeville, on the 
young and unfortunate Chevalier de la Barre, 
who was broken alive, not quite fifty years ago, 
for expressions of blasphemy and impiety. 

Under Henry the Fourth, incest was consi- inceit. 
dered to be deserving of death, and capitally 
punished. On the second of December, 

** <603,** as we learn from the same accurate 
writer, ** were beheaded in the * Place deGreve,* 

^ at Paris, a handsome Norman gentleman, pos- 
** sessed, as it was said, of ten thousand Livres, 

** for about lour hundred pounds) a year, 

**' named Fourlaville; with his sister, who waft 

* Joarnal <Di(nr]rtV.( voL it teaie L p. 6o. 

Ibid. roL L tome n. p. 145. 
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1589— 

i6to. 

Severity of 
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meat. 


Magic. 


« very beautiful^ aiid about twenty years oT 
“ age; they were executed for incest, which 
** they had committed together.” The unfor¬ 
tunate father threw himself at the King’s feet, 
to demand their pardon, which Henry declared 
that he would have granted, if the lady had. 
sot been a married woman. Mary ot' Medicis, 
by her expressions of. horror and detestation at 
the enormity of their crime, appears to have 
conduced to confirm her husband’s resolution, 
not to remit or commute the punishment. 
The only mark of grace extended; by the crown, 
was the restoration of their bodies to the father, 
for intermentWe are at a loss whether we 
ought to approve, or to condemn, so severe a 
sentence. Perhaps, in the present milder state 
of society, solitary imprisonment wpuld appear 
to be a more appropriate, more eflicacious, and 
even a more rigorous punishment, for such an 
offence against morals. In the case before us, 
it was however aggravated by adultery. 

Magic and sorce^, where the prooft of those 
pretended crimes appeared to the judges to be 
satisfactorily made out, did not less inevitably 
conduct to the scaffold or the stake, than the 
offences already enumerated. Frequent ex¬ 
amples of such absurd as well as barbarous exe¬ 
cutions, occur in I’Etoile, who seems to consider 
them as dictated by justice, and necessary for 
repressing the intercourse with evil spirits **. In 
1609, a priest and a stone-cutter, convicted of 


^ Jouroil d’Henry IV.» voLL tome ii. p. 470. 

* Ibid. tomeL p«| 7 «i 8 p aadptaoz*. ’ 
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-naagic, were hanged and burnt at Riris. The chap. 
former was proved ** to have said tl»e ritual ol' ^ 
the mass backwards, and to have sacrificed to 
** the devil many times under a gallows.” He 
had associated to himself as assistants' or novi- to death 
dates, a number of lawyers* clerks, peasants, ** '*•' 
and shepherds, under promise of teaching them 
occult secrets of various kinds. The art of dis* 
covering hidden tr^ures, of transmuting me* 
tals, of curing diseases regarded as beyond me¬ 
dical skill, and of acquiring affection, were 
among the numberIt can scarcely be doubt¬ 
ed, that whatever degree of credulity might be - 
fi)und among the disciples, the principals were 
impostors. 

■ If we carry our enquiries minutely into the Bdief of - 
genius and state of the human mind under >» 
Henry the Fourth, it will be found, that not "***** 
only the weak, the timid, the illiterate, and the 
superstitious, bad recourse to magic as a means 
of penetrating into futurity; but, that men of 
superior education and endowments, became 
equally dupes to this imaginary science. The CaHinief 
old Cardinal of Bourbon, who was proclaimed Bourix"' 
Ung by ** the League,** under the name of 
Charles the Tenth ; had been seduced from his 
allegiance, and gradually persuaded to abandon 
the interests of the branch of the .royal family 
from which he sprung, by the delusive assu¬ 
rances of astrologers, who promised him. the 
crown, after the extinction of the reigning 

V Jonml d’Henry IV« tcLii. toUiii. p. 119. 
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® **' Valois. His reliance on the cempl*< 

«—t'oo of these predictions, laid' him open to all 
1589— the artifices and suggestions of the second Duke 
of Guise, who made of the weak prelate, an in¬ 
strument to facilitate his own criminal ambition’, 
clr'^rf We find the young Cardinal of Bourbon, his ne- 
Bourtonl equally credulous, imputing his death, not 

to the natural and gradual advances of disease, 
but to the effects of sorcery. Sully coming to 
visit him, only a short time before he expired, 
Hii con- Cardinal exclaimed, ** I am equally rgoiced 
Teraation ** to See you, as I am persuaded you will be 
with Sully. concerned to find me in this state of languor, 

** caused by the wickedness of Madame de Ro» 
** zieres; who, as eveiy one believes, has bes* 
** witched me in such a manner, that either 
** she or I must speedily die.** He added, that 
as he had been assured three days before, of 
Madame de Rozieres*s dangerous condition, 
who lay at the point of death; he was stdl nr 
hopes, that if she died, her charm might dis¬ 
solve with her*. It is difficult to gather from 
Sully*s account, what degree of faith- he lent to 
the Cardinal's narration. 

Gabrielle d*£tr€es, from her anxie^ to 
d’£tr£e«. cend the throne of France, and fi-om the per- 
petual doubts which naturally arose in her mind, 
relative to her attainment of so vast an object of 
ambition, bad frequent recourse to astrologers. 
They in general seem not to have flattered her 

4 De Thous woh zL p. 154* tss* 
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with the gratification or enjoyment of her as* c h A P', 
piring hopes. Deeply affected at so morti- , ^ 

iying a notification, it preyed on her spirits, 1589— 
impaired her health, and probably accelerated 
her endMatthieu declares that he had seen CaietAsna 
the calculation made of her nativity, which 
was shewn to him by the man who had drawn 
it, and who assured him that it was infallible. 

Tile prediction asserted, that ** a child would 
** prevent her from attaining the elevation to . 

which she aspired V* As she died in Violent 
convulsions, at an advanced period of her preg* 
nancy, and was delivered of a dead child be> 
fore site expired, the prophecy appeared to be 
fulfilled. It was generally believed by her con- PKdktioa 
temporaries, and positively asserted by those 
who were about her person and bed during her 
last illness, that she had communication with 
evil spirits, who having twisted her neck, left 
her in a state of distortion". The melancholy Cnnm-. 
Spectacle exhibited by her body, which pre- 
served no trace of its former beauty, and which 
Was so changed as scarcely to retain the ap¬ 
pearance of a huodan figure, gave rise to these 
fiddes, invented by credulity, and propagated 
by folly or maligmty. ‘ 

Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savc^, who as Duke of 
o«o of the most acute and able princes of his 
tidte^ might have been thought superior to 

* SoOfo voL i. tome L p. 4%t» 

^ Matthieur vol. L liv* ii. p. 307. 

* CtaraiioMt tur AlcauftFee p* 300* 30V 

* Jonnul d’Heniyiy., yoLL tomeiL p.aiz» %t%» 

B 4 vul^r ^ 
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CHAP, vulgar superstition; yet, as we learn from de 
. Thou, lent so implicit a belief to the assurances 

J5g9_ of astrologers, that he regulated in many in> 
***** stances, his political or military enterprizes, by 
their fallacious calculations *. The criminal and 
unfortunate Biroh, whose ambition abbreviated 
his life, and precipitated him on ruin; even 
down to his last moments was occupied with 
Hi» de- magical studies. • When Bellievre the Chan- 
fcellor, accompanied by others of his judges, 
entering his chamber in the Bastile, announced 
to him his Sentence and immediate execution ; 
they found him calculating his own nativity, 
and deeply engaged in the research*. He 
not only accused la Fin of having deluded 
and seduced him into schemes of a treason- 
able nature, by the predictions which were 
shewn him; but he setup seriously in his de¬ 
fence at the bar of the parliament, as his best 
exculpation, tliat be was a passive agent, under 
the involutary impulse of magical spells and 
powers too strong for resistance. No circum¬ 
stance can so strikingly depicture the feeble 
progress which reason or sound philosophy had 
made at the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, in dispelling error, as to contemplate a 
Marshal of France pleading magic, in exte- 
Nature of nuatiori of treason: nor, though the excuse 
was considered as invalid or insufficient by the 
tribunal before which he was arraigned, did the 
mention of it appear to excite either ridicule 
or contempt in the audience. ** What reliance,** 

7 DeThoos toL xiii. p. 538. 
s Journal dUeoryIV1 Toli« tomeii. p.i9». 
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exclaimed Biron, “ can be placed upon the tes- chap. 
** timony of the most wicked and execrable . 5^* . 
** man upon earth, who never approached me 1589-^ 
** without enchantment, nor quilted me till 
** he had previously enchanted me ? Who bit 
** me on the left ear, made me drink charmed. 

** waters, and called me his king, his prince, 

** and his lord? - He will not dare to deny that 
** he showed me an image of wax, which pro* 

** nounced these words in Latin, * Rex impie • 

** * peribis.* If such was his empire over an 
** inanimate body, what could be not effect 
** upon me, whose will he tyrannized by magic, 

** and did with it whatsoever he pleased*!** 

The unanimous agreement of contemporary 
and impartial writers, is required, to convince 
us that there is no exaggeration in these facts. 

- Sully, as we may gather from various pas* SuOf. 
sages in his Memoirs, by no means regarded 
astrological studies or predictions, as undeserv* 
ing of credit and attention Even Heniy the Hmy Om 
Fourth himself, with the Inconsistency which is 
too natural to the human mind, while on some 
occasions he professes his contempt for such 
delusive pursuits, yet at other times seems 
equally persuaded of their foundation. L*£toile 
says that two persons, named Risacasza and 
Villandri, had foretold to the King, his danger 
from Chatel*s attempt to assassinate him in 
J594, but that he laughed at their idle prog* 

* Matthieus vol iL Uv.t. p-307* 3 o8s and Jopmal 

d’Henry vol. iL tome iL p. 194. De Thouy vol. xiv» P«9P* 

Chron. Septen. p. 304s and p. 311. 

b Solly, yoL L tome L p. 31—331 and p. 310. 

nostica- 
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chap. Dosticatioiii Oh tbe meMorable day whea 
he was stabbed by Eavaillaci if we may credifc 
tbe same writer) his natural son, tbe Duke of 
1610. Vendeme, came to him, to entreat of hini not 
to stir out, as la Brosse, a man c,stebrated for 
utrdogr, bis skill in astrology, had declared that he waa 
menaced with a signal calamity. ** La Brosse,** 
replied the King, ** is an old cheat, who has a. 
** mind to get .sosoe of your money} and you 
** are a young toot to believe him. Our days 
** are numbered before Qod**.** This answes 
seems to imply great strength of mind j but it 
is clear that be did not always think or act with 
such composure. ‘ 

•ndbeUtf One of the most singular and well attested 
tocts of his life, is the prediction that be would 
bestabbed in a coach. As early as 1604^ Henry 
himself related it to Sully; adding, that he re* 
mgned bis life into the hands of tbe Supreme 
Being, and that he bad always been most a^re* 
bensive of pmson'. Vtdtaire, soq>ticat as he is 
upon almost every historical point which can bv 
called in doubt, admits the reality Mid existence 
of such • prediction; which, he adds, originated 
from tbe King’s well-known timidity in a oar* 
riage: but he forgets that those very alarasa 
were probaUy produced by the denunciarion*. 
We have Henry’s own authority for the truth of 
the circumstance. During tbe prepasattona 

* Journal d’Hcniy IV.* toI. i* tome ii p. 6^ 

^ Ibid. Tol. ii. tome u* p. 2%4f aac. 

• Ibid^ Yol. i. tome ii. p. 91. §ullp, yoL L tome u. p.aa»ajo 

^ Sullys yoL i. tome ii. p. 334; and yoL iL tome i« p«477* 

< Volturti yoLxs p. aap* 

II made 
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nude fbr celebrating the Queen^s corcnatien, c R a p." 
SuHj saj8» that be oifiteD, in the'agony of his . ^ 

mind exclaimed, ** I shall die in this city! 

*• They vrill kill me. For, not to conceal any 
** thing from yon, I am assured that 1 sh^t Mge’^u* 
«« be killed at the first great ceremony which »»•**!>»»- 
** I Shall perform, and that I shall die in a***"** 

** coach. This it is, which rendm's me so 
** timid *.** All these instances of crednlity 
, and superstition held to the progress of the 
understanding, and arose from the state of the 
human mind in that age: they disappear in a 
more enlightened period. .No astroli^er fore* 
told the lamentable destiny of Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, his queen and sister; the subversion 
of the most antient of the European monarchies, 
and the calamities of every kind with which 
France has been desolated since 1789, down 
almost to the present time. Nor did any pre¬ 
tender to occult powers predict, that out of 
the sanguinary abyss of the French revolution^ 

Would arise a monster covered with an.nnpmial 
mantle, the scourge of Europe, the disgrace of 
France; whose atrocious crimes and insatiaUe 
ambition, after having rendered the earth a vaat 
charnebbouse, would precipitate him from bis 
stupendous elevation. Neither Corsica nor Elba 
were announced to uS, the firmer island as thd 
birth place, the latter as the spot of Napoleon's 
exile. Neither Robespierre nor Bompeate were 
ever pourtrayed by the Moores and the Bar* 
fridges of the eighteenth centwy, in their Ab 

* t 

“ Sully, vot u. touM u p.47^477> *»4 
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CHAP, manacs. Yet, such awful instruments of di> 
^ . vine wrath, might well have been announced 

before their appearance, if in fact it were given 
s6io. ^ penetrate the darkness of futuritj.- 

But, the present age would appreciate and de« 
spise impostures, which, two hundred years ago^ 
met with universal belief. The progress of rea* 
son and science has dissipated the delusions 
practised on ignorance, in less enlightened pe¬ 
riods of time. 

Facility of The propensity to credit the marvellous, an 
indrmity common to man in every century, ne- 
cessarily attains force, in proportion to the ge¬ 
neral intellectual darkness. Paris, at the pe¬ 
riod which we are surveying, might be con¬ 
sidered as a theatre on which the grossest im- 
postures were greedily swallowed. Martha 
Brossier, a miserable and illiterate wretch, 
trained to personate a demoniac by an artful 
'and indigent father, whose deception was at 
once so obvious and so coarse as to excite 
ridicule ; yet long agitated the capital, and 
might have produced an insurrection, if vigo- 
" rous' measures had not been adopted for its pre- 
Her if vention, by the parliament. She appeared in 
pearance 1599, at. a time when the minds of the public 
still remained in a state of dangerous fermen- 
tation, not long after the promulgation of the 
edict of Nantes in favour of the Protestants. 
Neither the detection of her imposture previous 
to her arrival in the metropolis, the ignorance 
' as well as imbecility of her conduct, nor 
the decided testimony of able and experienced 
members of the faculty, could dispel the illu¬ 
sion. 
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sion. Marescot, a physician whose mind was c H A K 
liberated from the saperstitious pregudica of ^ ^ 

the age, and who beheld in the contortions of 1589— 
the pretended demoniac, only the symptoms of 
ordinary disease heightened by artifice, endea* ^ 
voured to undeceive the multitude. After de> **ot. 
tecting her tricks, he had the courage, in de> 
fiance of the admonitions the ecdesiastics, 
who asserted, that she was . under the influence 
of an evil spint, to seize and stop her in the 
midst of her most violent gesticulations or con« 
vtdsions. The deception became apparent* and 
undeniable from that instant, if ignorance and 
superstition conld ever receive conviction.' 

Notwithstanding Marescot’s attempts to dis- 
abuse and undeceive the people, their credulity 
encreased in proportion to the efforts made for 
their instruction. Factious or bigotted priests 
supported the error; and some of the physi¬ 
cians, deceived by equivocal appearances, either 
spoke with hesitation on the subject, or pro¬ 
nounced her a real demoniac. Her triumph was 
so complete, that'she ventured in her pretended 
intervals of reason, to as^rt that she was pos¬ 
sessed by tbtee devils. She even proceeded 
to name the demons, to characterize them by 
their respective qualities, and to obtain belief^ 
while she insulted the human understanding \ 

So universal was become the contagion,' that Seriout 
the most serious consequences began to be 

dreaded. 

^ Journal d’Hen.IV.s toI. L tomeii. p4 t09-*aiz* Chron. Sept. 
pm 89—91* De Tkouy vol. xiit p* 39*^396; Mattbieu^ voL ulir. u* 

P- 334—338. 

^ Matthieui vol L lir. iL p. 33s. . 

justly 
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c H A p. apprehended ; and Henry, alarmed, an* 
joined the parliament to take csogni^ance of 
the affair without delayThe pnlpita resound* 
fSio. ed with appeals and declamadons against the 
pretended infraction of the privileges of the 
clergy, by the interference of the civil maghfe 
trates. Under a government of less vigor, a 
Mttnce wdition in Paris would have fiidlowed. Even 
of the par- the final sentence, pronounced by the highest 
liameitt. ^ Prance, declaring Martha Brossier 

free from all demoniacal possession, and order* 
ing her to be sent back to her native town near 
Orleans; could not extinguish, though it cbeoii^ 
ed, die further efforts of faction in the metrtv 
polis*. She was soon afterwards, in defiance 
of the injunctions of the parliament, carried to 
Ron\e 1^ a new patron, who hoped in that 
city to convert her to purposes highly injiK 
Teitnina- rious to the repose of the French crown. But 
of her papal couit had changed its maxims $ 

uniMttiire. Clement the Eighth, satisfied with the 

submission of Heniy the Fourth to the Holy 
See, refused his aid to perpetuate impostune, 
or to excite commotions in the kingdom. The 
impostress herself, abandoned by all, was left 
to hm* original obscurity, and reduced to the 
last extremities of indigence." 

Other ex. Her ill success did not however hinder m. 
renewal the same experiment, only five years 

* De Thoa^ vol. xiii. p. 400^ 401. 

^ Chron. Septen* p* 91* Journal d’Henry iy.a ToLt« tofneiL 
|». tX5^ftX7* Matthicop voU i. Ur. ii. p. 3^9— 

* De Thmif roLxiija p* 40j-*-’407* CrafiMi* de 
—191. 

later. 
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later. Another female of the vileat desertp* CRAP, 
tion, named Adrienne du Fresne, excited equal ^ . 

curiosity in the capital: being nevertheleas isif^ 
prevented by the vigilance of the government *^*** 
and magistrates, from giving birth to any poli* 
tical calamity, die seems to have sunk inaeiH 
sibly into oblivion **. Yet Cayet, a writer otfaeiv 
wise far from contemptible, does not bbsHate 
to assert that the demon who i^uated her, 
had replied to himself in Hebrew, Greek, 

Latin, Spanish, Italian, and German ^ He Bdiefin 
even relates many curious particulars of the 
conversation of the evil spirit, who drew to him 
a continual concourse of the idle, the super. 
stitious, and the inquisitive. It was long before 
good sense, aided by science, dispelled these 
chimeras, and expos^ them to ridicule. 

Among the popular supcrstiti<His then preva* Popular. 
lent, none was more generally believed, even 
by the higher classes, than the existence and 
appearance of a phantom or i^ectre which 
peared in the forest of Fontainbleau : it was 
called ** the great hunter,’* being alwaya ao. 
eompahted with the apparatus of the chhc^ 
horses, hounds, and horns. Matthieu seriously 
assures' us that in 1599, Henry the Fourth, 
hunting at Footainblcau with his courtiers, was 
interrupted by this supernatural appearance; 
and that having commanded the Count of Soie^ 
sons to advance, in order to ascertain from 
whence the noise proceeded; a large black man 

• De Thous vol. xiir. p. 326—399* 

9 Chron. Septtn. p. 407, 40I. 

pre- 
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CHAP, presented himself among the bushes, who 
^ . denly vanished, leaving the spectators petrified 

1589—. with amazement and terror. He adds, that 
1610. M doubt of the fact could remain, as it had 

** been seen by so many eyes, and heard by 
** so many earsCayet, another contempo¬ 
rary writer, confirnts it with additional circum¬ 
stances D’Aubign(§ likewise mentions it, tho^ 
only as a story which he had heard and be¬ 
lieved '. ' B*ut neither de Thou nor Mezeray 
having condescended to relate so puerile a 
fable, their silence seems sufficiently to demon¬ 
strate the contempt in which they held these 
vulgar productions of folly and credulity. 
FTodigm. If nevertheless, we wish to see how suscep¬ 
tible of every impression of that nature was the 
age itself, and how implicit was the belief 
given to prodigies or violations of natural 
causes} we may behold it fully displayed in the 
memorable speech pronounced by the King in 
person, to the deputies of the parliament of 
Paris. The harangue was made in the palace 
of the Louvre, in March, 1599, on occasion of 
the promulgation of the edict of Nantes. It is 
not here a bigotted or credulous historian, 
who recounts a fact which he has heard from 
others. It is Henry the Fourth who asserts; 
and the members of the first tribunal in France, 
convoked by his order, who are the auditors. 

^ Mitthieii, Yol. i. li?. i, p. 155—-157* 

Chron. Septen, p. 93, 94, 

• D’Aub. Hist. Gea vol. iii. p. 540# 

De 
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De Thou, one of the number,, has coramemo- c ha p, 
rated the words, and transmitted them to pos>. _ - t 
terity. ** I remember,*’ said the King, “ it is *589— 
** now twenty>six years ago, that being in the 
“ court of Charles the Ninth, I proposed to rabiefact 

Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guise, my rela- 
** tion, and who was then my friend, to play 
** at dice. There were with us a great num- 
** ber of people of the court; among. others 
** la Chatre, who is now present, and who can 
** authenticate to you what I am going to re- 
** late. The table was wiped; when, at the in.< 

** stant that we were going to begin our play, 

« drops of blood appeared, which we vainly 
** wiped away, and which appeared many 
** times, without our being able to know from 
** whence they flowed. We accurately reraark.t 
** ed that none of the assistants bled at the 
** nose, nor at any other part of the body. 

** Astonished at this prodigy, 1 drew from it 
** a bad omen; and immediately quitting the 
** game, 1 communicated my thoughts to my 
** friends. Turning to them, I said, without 
** being overheard by the Duke of Guise, 

** 1 foresee that there will flow torrents of 
** blood, on some future, day, between the 
** Duke and me. Events as calamitous to the 
** state, as painful to myself, have justified my 
** predictions 

Voltaire, not content with resolving this pro* 
digy into the fallibility of the senses, the su> 
perstition characteristic of the time, and the 


VOI.. VI. 


* De Thou, vol. juaL p. 375. 
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CHAP, disposition common to man in every age, to 
^ *y‘ ■ believe in the marvellous j endeavours as &r as 
1589— he is able, to explain the circumstance, and to 
isio. account for it on philosophical, or phyncal prin- 
lUSoiM* dples. The Jesait Darnel,” says he, ** who 
** has catdied at this &ct, ought to have known 
** enoi^h of physics, not to be ignorant that 
black points, when they form a particu* 
** lar angle with the rays of the son, appear 
** red. Every man may make this experiment, 
**' while reading However ingenious the so¬ 
lution of Voltaire may appear at first sight, it 
is evident that it cannot apply in the present 
instance, since Henry asserts that the spots 
were repeatedly wiped out, but as often re-ap¬ 
peared. It is astonishing that Hume, in hfs 
** Essay on Miracles,” should not have cited 
this story, which seems to rest on far better 
foundations, and to possess stronger claims to 
our belief, than Vespasian’s cure of the lame 
and the blind man at Alexandria, commemo¬ 
rated by Tacitus and Suetonius; or than Car¬ 
dinal de Retz’s Saragossa tale, of the criple re¬ 
stored by the friction of holy oil, related in his 
memoirs; or the pretended miracles performed 
under the Duke of Orleans’s regency, early in 
the last century, at the Abb^ Paris’ tomb in 
Paris. But there is scarcely any degree of tMti- 
mony, however concurring or unanimous, which 
can, or which ought, to induce us to believe 
things in themselves impossible. If we were 


1* ■ 


^ Voltairei CBuvres comiiL voL z. p. i66* 
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once to admit the reverse of the rule, history chap. 
would become a collection of legends,'fables, . ^ 

and prodigies. 

From the defective police of Paris, added to .p,^**** 
the want of cleanliness among the inferior or- piagne, 
ders, the plague, or pestilential and malignant 
diseases nearly as fatal in their nature, com¬ 
mitted continual ravages in the metropolis and 
its environs \ In August, 1603, we find near 
two thousand persons dying weekly of the 
plague Nor was the infection by any means 
limited to the dwellings of the indigent. Mar- Iti ravage*, 
garet of Valois, in 1606, after seeing three of 
the officers of her household perish before her 
eyes, was necessitated to quit her palace in the 
capital, and to retire to one of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages for security*. It spread with no 
less severity thro* the provinces. * 

Henry the Fourth, among the other appen- Taking's 
dages and prerogatives attached to the monar- ^ 
chical dignity, inherited the supposed faculty 
of coring the distemper known by the name of 
the king*s evil. He seems not to have lost any 
time, in dispensing its healing virtue to his sub¬ 
jects. As early as Easter Sunday, 1594, only 
about a fortnight after the subjection of Paris 
to his obedience; and scarcely nine months 
subsequent to his abjuration of the protestant 

* JoDTDil’d’HenrylV.f yoLL tome IL p. 133^ and 135 ; ta^ 

Tol* ii. tome t* p. 5X9 and p. X189 and p* 12$* De ThoUf voL ziii* 
p« 18. Ckron. Nov. vol. iiL p* 619* 

y Journal d’Henry IV.9 vol. L tome IL p. ajg* 

* Vie de Blarg. p. 3989 

‘J01111aIdliair7IV.9y0ULt011ieiLp.x44* 
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CWA P. faith} ** he toacbed publicblj,'* says-DeTliouv 
lY. «* in the court of the Louvre, conformably to- 
jjty— ** an antient custom, six hundred and sixty poor 
s6io. « persons infected vritb the Scrophula; and la 
** apartment, he touched thirty other 

Heuythe ** persons of a higher description*’/* C^et 
lourth. declares, that many of these individuals, it was. 
notorious, had been cured by the royal touch} 
adding, that the voluntary return of the rector, 
professors, uid members of the university of 
Paris, to their duty and obedience, was princi¬ 
pally produced by the emotions excited in them, 
at seeing Henry thus fulfil one of the most 
sacred functions belonging to a Catholic king 
of France. * 

Spniianifc Matthieu asserts, that the greater number of 
those individuals who. came to Fontainbleau in 
1602, to avail themselves of his power of heal¬ 
ing, were Spaniards. They arrived under com¬ 
mand of a captain or leader, who brought in his 
band an attestation from several Spanish pre> 
lates, of cures performed by Henry on their 
countrymenIt may be inferred from this ac¬ 
count, as well as from other passages, either that 
Philip the Second and Philip die Third did not 
arrogate the same virtue, or that they had at¬ 
tained no celebrity among their own people, iia 
its exercise. De Thou speaks of the pretension 
and practice, as a prejudice sanctioned by an¬ 
nuity*. The degree of confidence which 


^ De Thou» Yol. xiL p. 149, 

« ChroiL Noven. toL in* p 347* 
^ ToLiL liY.iLp.aza* 

* De Thoai voL yiii. p. jaf* 
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Heniy himself placed in its effieacy, it is not chap. 
easy to determine; but in his letters addressed . ^ 

to- Sully, be expresses great anxiety to touch _ 

the persons who had repaired to him at Fon- 
tainbleau for the purposed It appears from 
concurring testimonies, that towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, the Spaniards were 
much more universally afflicted with cutaneous 
and leprous distempers, than the French. Du¬ 
ring the time that the troops of Spain remained 
in garrison among the Parisians, peculiarly in 
the course of the memorable siege of 1590^ 
when they became domiciliated in the metro¬ 
polis of France, they communicated the disease 
to their allies. It proved so malignant, that 
many hundreds died of it; but the ejection of 
the foreign auxiliaries soon afterwards from 
Paris, checked and gradually extinguished its 
ravages'. We may reasonably doubt however 
whether the malady of the Spaniards, was not 
rather the disease said to have been originally 
brought from the New World; the efiects of 
which continued to be most sensibly felt among 
the French of eveiy rank, thrtfout the period 
under our review. The symptoms, as described 
in many of the contemporary writers, seem at 
least to justify the opinion.' 

. r SoHy, yoLL tomeiL p.7>. Jouni*ld’HenryIV.»ToLl.teHieik 
p. 44o» 1^ p. %s%i ind p. % 66 m 

C Satyre Bifen. ycL ii« p. 133* Cbroiu Nor. toL vL p« 349* 350# 

^ Coif£e». de 8aBcy» p. 31^9 313. Sat. Mtn. roL iL p. 3Sa. 

Journal d^Itery IV.9 ▼d.L tomei. p.xoa; and tomtii. p«i 33 * 

^ P* S39» P* S 43 s and yoLn. tonek p. 5. 

S3 Amoi^ 
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CHAP. Among the scourges or calamities of the time, 
. . may justly be reckoned the frequency and de- 

1589— plorable effects of canine madness, particularly 
in Paris. No measures of efficacy seem to have 
madness, been pursued, for preventing the accidents 
common, themsdves ; and so imperfectly understood 
were the methods of cure, that it was custom¬ 
ary on the first symptoms of insanity, however 
equivocal or slight they might be, to anticipate 
its progress, by putting the person to death. 
Fen^pnt 'phe mode adopted of extinguishing life, was 
^ usually either by suffocation between two fea- 
ther.beds, or by administering laudanum. We 
find instances cited in I’Etoile, of husbands thus 
reluctantly dispatching their wives, fathers ex¬ 
pediting their children, and friends performing 
the office of executioner to those whom they 
most fondly loved'. The unfortunate wretches 
themselves often besought of the persons pre¬ 
sent, to liberate them from the horrors of mad¬ 
ness, by dispensing to them poison. It is never¬ 
theless evident, that -the remedy of dipping in 
the sea was known, prescribed, and practised \ 
Suptnti. But the ignorance and superstition of the peo- 
pie, induced them frequently rather to recur to 
and modm Supernatural or pious means of cure. A shrine 
of core, of Hubert, situate in the district of the 
Ardennes, on the frontiers of Flanders, was 
resorted to by many individuals, who hoped by 

I 

* Jquiiiild’H€iirylV0iroLLtoaieii.p. andvoLiL tomei. 
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^ Unde Yoliie toui* p»5e. 
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his powerful intercession with Hieaven, to avert chap. 
the consequences of the accident. Experience . ^ 

constantly proved the inability of the saint to 1589— 
effect so salutaiy' a work, without extinguishing ***«• ' 
the practice itself. With such difficulty does 
reason penetrate, and so natural is it for man 
to have recourse to the most absurd expedients 
under indisposition, in preference to those re¬ 
medies dictated by wisdom and professional 
science. 

> JoanuldUenrylV., to!.!!, tomei. p.u, andp.ia8. 
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S OON after the commencement of the seven- 
' teenth century, at the time of Henry the 
Fourth's assassination; a period ^hen the his- Euk^ 
tory of France becomes intimately blended with 
that of all the surrounding countries; it can¬ 
not prove destitute of improvement, to take a 
summary, but comprehensive survey of the ge¬ 
neral state of Europe; as we have already done 
on a more enlarged scale, in the first volumes 
this work, at the accession of Henry the 
Third. During the course of Thirty*six years, 
which are included in the united reigns of the 
last prince of the race of Valois, and the first 
sovereign of the family of Bourbon; some great 
and momentous changes which challenge atten¬ 
tion, had taken place in the European political 
system. Two kingdoms, those of Portugal and 
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x6io: 
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of Portu- 
gil ftnd 
Scotland. 


Changes in 
ht system. 


Rise of 
HoUand, 


and of the 
Austrian 
Nether- 
landstf' 


of Scotland, had totally disappeared from the 
map, as independent monarchies. The former 
country, subjected by the arms of Philip the 
Second, after the decease of the Cardinal Heniy, 
successor of the unfortunate Sebastian; was 
lost, with all its colonies and conquests ac> 
quired by Gama and Albuquerque thro’out the 
two hemispheres, which only served to. aug* 
ment the enormous mass of the Spanish do¬ 
minions. Scotland, on ftie extinction of the 
house of Tudor, and the accession of James the 
First to the throne of Great Britain, became 
virtually a province; tho* it still continued for 
above a century, to retain the name and honors 
of a separate state. 

As if to supply the vacant place of these sup¬ 
pressed, or extinguii^ed sovereignties, two new 
powers had however arisen during the same 
interval on the continent. Holland, aft«r 
maintaining an unequal struggle for more than 
forty years, against the tyranny of Spain, had 
attained to political freedom. The seven 
northern provinces composing the Dutch re¬ 
public, bad been successively recognised as 
free, by the neighbouring nations; and that 
commonwealth was recently acknowledged 
even by its antient masters, at the truce con¬ 
cluded under the guarantee of France and Eng¬ 
land. On the other hand, the ten remaining 
provinces of the Austrian Netherlands, which 
the enlarged policy, combined with the mili¬ 
tary tidents of the Prince of Parma, had re¬ 
galed for Spain; were again dissevered by 
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.Philip the Second from his hereditary domi* jdo. 
nions, in favour of his daughter, Clara Isabella. 

The Spanish Princess, after having given her 
hand in marriage to the Archduke Albert, one 
of the younger sons of the Emperor Maximi« 
lian the Second ; in virtue of her father’s dona> 
tion repairing to Brussels, held her court, and 
fixed her residence in that capital. The govern* 
ment of the Low Countries was exercised in 
the joint names of the Infanta and her hus* 
band. But, the sterility of this matrimonial 
union, aided by the ties of policy which con> 
nected Flanders with the court of Madrid; 
aecured at once its present obedience to the 
counsels of Spain, and its eventual reversion to 
the successors of Philip. At the eastern extre¬ 
mity of Europe, the Polish sceptre, which after 
the extinction of the Dynasty of Jagellon, had PoUnd. 
become twice elective; first in the persons of 
Henry of Valois, and afterwards of Stephen 
Battory,; was transferred to the family of Vasa, * 
another branch of which house reigned at the 
same time over the Swedes. In that new line 
of princes, the crown of Poland continued to 
be hereditary for more than eighty years. 

These important political and territorial altera¬ 
tions, which had materially affected the balance 
of power in Europe; might, it was obvious, be¬ 
come eventually productive of still more serious 
consequences to its repose. 

If we were compelled to select a period in 
the modem annals of England, when the sove¬ 
reign and the nation equally occupied the most 

dis- 
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distinguished place among the European states, 
we should probably dx on the concluding years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 'I'hat Princess, to whom, 
with more propriety than to Margaret of Wal* 
demar, might be attributed the title of the 
** Semiramis of the northhad then attained 
to the highest point of internal security, com¬ 
bined witlr external glory. The execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, whatever moral disap¬ 
probation the act itself may justly excite; had 
released her from a rival who formed at once 
an object of her personal hatred, and of her 
political apprehension: while the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada in the following year, 
had annihilated all the ambitious, or vindictive 
projects of the court of Madrid. AAer that 
event, which secured her throne on solid found¬ 
ations, she long continued to prove herself the 
scourge of Spain. Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, 
Raleigh, and a crowd of illustrious adventurers, 
continually sailing from the ports of England, 
covered the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; deso¬ 
lated the American continent, from the b^ of 
Campeachy, down to the mouths of the Uro- 

noque and the La Plata; intercepted the Flotas, 
on their return from Mexico to Seville, or to 
Lisbon; and rendered the intercourse of the 
Spaniards with the New World, not less hazar¬ 
dous, than it was in itself precarious*. 

Elizabeth even ventured, after distressing 
I%ilip’s colonies, to carry her arms into Spain 
itself) the energy of the English people, in- 

•' Hume’* Hut. ot Eng. voLt. p. 361, 36a. ud p. 376 ~' 37 S* 
lU);^ vol.^ p.5a6. 
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flamed by the expectation of plunder, supplying 1589— 
all the deficiencies of her scanty revenues. If *^ 9 ?* 
the central and inaccessible situation of Madrid, 
placed at a vast distance from any sea, pro* 
tected that capital from insult; yet the coasts 
of Gallicia, Portugal, and Andalusia, were not 
less ravaged in turn by her fleets. The cities of of tbe 
Corunna and of Vigo were successively carried 
by storm. Norris and Drake entering the river *"*“*“y* 
Tagus, advanced to the gates of Lisbon, made 
themselves masters of the suburbs, and had: 
they been seconded by the efforts of the Portu*. 
gueze, would have placed Antonio, Prior of 
Crato, who laid claim to the crown, on the 
throne of his ancestors \ Some years afterwards, 

Cadiz it^lf was taken by the Earls of Notting. 
ham and Essex: nor could the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, Philip’s commander, devise any other 
expedient for saving the Galleons from falling 
into the enemy’s possession, except by devoting 
them, with all their wealth to the flames. The 
loss sustained by the Spanish sovereign and na* 
tion, from this enterprize alone, was estimated 
at' the sum of nine Millions Sterling^ It served 
to convince Europe how feeble were the means 
of defence possessed by that vast monarchy, 
which had inspired so much dread thro’ all the 
surrounding states, during the course of the 
sixteenth century. 

Even tbe political clouds which collected over 1598— 

1603. 

^ vol.Tiu p. 5169 5x7. 

« Hamc^ vol t. p. 379—381* Monson’i Naval Tracts, p. 19^ 

Birch’s Hemoin, vol. 3 . p. 97. 
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159$^ England, towards the evening of Elizabedi's 
1603- reign j Tyrone’s rebellion in Ireland ^ the in- 
c^usion ^rrection, followed by the death of Essex; 
together with the secret intrigues carried on 
between her ministers and the Scottish King;. 
— these interruptions of her individual feli¬ 
city or repose, neither diminished .the exer¬ 
tions, nor weakened the energy of her govern¬ 
ment. She continued, after the peace of Ver- 
vins, in which treaty she refused to be included, 
and subsequent to the death of her implacable 
enemy Philip the Second, to harrass, invade, 
and molest his successor. Tyrone, tho’ aUed 
by four thousand veteran Spanish soldiers, was 
reduced to supplicate her forgiveness; and his 
Castilian allies were either put to the sword, or 
obliged to evacuate Ireland with disgrace**. 
Essex suffered the natural consequences of hi» 
treasonable temerity, presumption, and ingrati- 
Herforeign tude. Towards the Dutch, Elizabeth extended 
**"**7’!**" the same protection which had raised and fos- 
Dutch, tered the infant republic. Her troops emi¬ 
nently contributed to the victory obtained by 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, over the Arch¬ 
duke Albert, at Nieuport, on the coast of Flan¬ 
ders : while Sir Francis Vere, by her orders, 
long defended Ostend against the united forces 
of Spain and the Netherlands. Yet, restraining 
her native magnanimity by the rules of policy, 
she retained in her hands the cautionary towns, 
Rammekens, Flushing, together with the Briel, 

<* Hume, YoUv. p.435'~438> and P-443—443. 
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which rendered her mistress of Zeidand; and 1598— 
enabled her, without accepting the proffered 
sovereignty of the United Provinces, to pre> 
serve a decided ascendant in the oounsels of 
the commonwealth.* 

Henry the fourth of France, who during the to. 
course of his long wars with ** the League” and 
the Spanish crown, bad received from the Eng* 
lisb Queen, continual assistance, pecuniary and 
military; possessed too sound a judgment, in 
the subsequent period of his prosperity, to 
neglect his early benefactress. Cultivating her 
friendship with assiduity, he manifested for her 
the highest attachment, mingled with admira* 
tion. Her masculine mind, unimpaired by the 
advances of age, stretching its views forward to 
futurity, had already conceived and matured a 
plan for attacking the house of Austria in both 
its branches, jointly with the King of France^ 

She communicated this project to Henry, thro* 
the medium of his minister Sully; and that 
prince, when on the point of attempting to 
carry it into execution some years later, was 
assassinated by Ravaillac ^ Tbo* her subjects 
enjoyed neither liberty of manufactures and 
commerce, nor the inestimable advantage of a 
limited constitution j yet their enthusiastic af* 
faction for her, was not dkninisbed by these 
privations. 

The nation, long enslaved under the despo* Domeitic 
tism of the house of Tudor, did not begin syste- 

aent. 


* Rapb, yoLvii. p.j64> and p. 578. 

' flnllf, voLJ. tcraBii. p.ta— 15. toLt. p.435> 434* 
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maticall7 to aspire to the possession of freedeiDy 
before the ensuing century; and Elizabeth suf¬ 
fered little molestation from their impatience or 
efforts, to anticipate the term of their emanci¬ 
pation. When we consider to how envied a 
height of power and consideration, the wisdom 
of her government had raised the English peo¬ 
ple; when we reflect on the duration of her 
reign, comprehending above four and forty 
years; and compare its felicity with the ad¬ 
ministrations of her two predecessors, Edward 
the Sixth and Mary; or with that of her two 
immediate successors of the house of Stuart; 
We cannot wonder at the natural and just ido< 
latry which is still felt for her memory. 

If a woman who only reigned over the south¬ 
ern part of the island; and who, besides the dis¬ 
advantages arising from her sex and her want 
of issue, governed by a doubtful title; could 
nevertheless occupy so distinguished a place 
among the European powers; it might reason¬ 
ably be expected that James's influence woiild 
prove still more extensive. He was in the vigour 
of his age and talents, the undoubted heir by 
descent to the throne, having sons to inherit his 
dominions, and the quiet possessor of two king, 
doms, which had so long.been rivals or enemies. 
But, these accumulated advantages could not 
long maintain his reputation, or conceal his de¬ 
fects of conduct and character. In the course of 
only seven years subsequent to his accession^ 
while he lost the esteem of his own subjects, he 
forfeited the respect of foreign states. Occupied 

some- 
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sometimes in disputes respecting abstract points 1603-^ 
of polemical divinity, rather becoming a theo- 
logian, than worthy of a monarch; migaged at 
other times, in altercations with his parliament, 
upon paints of prerogative, or of supply; he suf¬ 
fered the great interests of his crown and peo¬ 
ple, to be trampled on with impunity. His 
undistinguishing prostitution of honors and dig¬ 
nities, stood conspicuously opposed to the ju¬ 
dicious parsimony of Elizabeth on that article. 

The revenues, which even her severe frugality 
bad found inadequate to supporting the accu¬ 
mulated burthens of domestic insurrection and 
of external hostility ; from the facility and pro¬ 
digality of James, soon became unequal to de¬ 
fray the ordinary expences of .government in 
time of tranquillity. * 

Pusillanimity, indolence, or incapacity, cha- Weaknen 
racterized all the operations of state. One of his 
first acts, as king of England, after bis accession, 
had been the conclusion of a peach with Philip 
the Third: a measure, which in itself, might 
challenge approbation, if the injudicious, and 
impolitic precipitation with which it was accom¬ 
panied, had not degraded him in the eyes of 
the Spanish government. The complaints made 
by the English, of the depredations committed 
by the subjects of Spain, on their shipping and 
commerce, manifested how little apprehension 
was foH by the court of Madrid, at the idea of 
James’s resentment, or retaliation ^ His high 

• Hume, vot vi. p. 3—5, ^ p. to-.t4> and p. tj—23. 

. •* Rymer’s Federa, tome xvi. p. 585. Wnwood, vol.ii. p. 

Hume, voL vi. p. 43. 
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ideas of the sanctity of kingly power, and of 
the passive obedience of the subject, impelled 
him to regard the Dutch, more in the light of 
rebels, or as a revolted people, who had thrown 
off the subjection due to their rightful prince } 
than as a state emancipated by its own gene¬ 
rous exertions, from intolerable tyranny. If 
the remonstrances of his wisest ministers in¬ 
duced him, in compliance with the dictates of 
policy, and from deference to the wishes of the 
English nation, to extend bis protection to the 
United States^ he yet neither displayed the 
cordial amity, nor the magnanimous contempt 
of danger, which had characterized his prede¬ 
cessor, in all her conduct towards Holland.' 

The place which that princess had occupied, 
as protectress of the Protestant states and reli¬ 
gion, was in fact after her decease assumed by 
Henry the Fourth. Tho* become by profession a 
Catholic, yet his enlargement of mind, and know¬ 
ledge of the interests of France, induced him to 
oppose to the disproportionate greatness of the 
house of Austria, so formidable a counterpoise. 
He became in consequence, the arbiter of Lom¬ 
bardy, of the German empire, of ^e Dutch 
Republic, and of the Baltic powers. England, 
which for near half a century, had constituted 
the most luminous point in the European sys¬ 
tem, suffered -under James, a temporary ecUpse. 

ipeace which its inhabitants enjoyed, was 
at once precarious and undig^nified: nor did the 

^ Wiowood* voLii. p.55. MemoinidelaBgdcric^ Tol.i.p.iso. 
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country resume its just rank, till after the death 1603 — • 
of Charles the first, and the exile of the Stuart 
family, during the short, but vigorous govern¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth, followed by the 
splendid usurpation of Cromwell. 

If, however, the political consideration of Fngtm ■ 
Great Britain declined Under James, many of the 
sources of its internal felicity, and even its.fu¬ 
ture greatness, silently augmented, or expanded 
themselves. Civil liberty, restrained by the vi¬ 
gilant and dextrous hand of Elizabeth, began 
early in the feign of her successor, to give marks 
of vigfour, and to menace the branches of prero¬ 
gative beneath which it had long been oppress¬ 
ed. Trade, emancipated from many of the 
impolitic- monopolies or prohibitions imposed by 
the crown, introduced riches among the people. 
Agriculture and manufactures proportionably 
advanced, and the King appears to have ex¬ 
tended to'them a liberal protection. 'Woollen ntunA^ 
cloth and silk were already fabricated in Eng- 
land with considerable skill The East India 
Company, to whom James had granted a new 
and mere ample patent, encreased the number 
of their shipping, the amount of their pecu- 
niary stock, and the quantity of their exports'. 

As early as 1609, they ventured to construct, 
and to send out to India, a vessel of twelve hun¬ 
dred tons; the largest merchant ship which at 
that time had ever been seen in the kingdom. 

. s Himie'* Hilt, cf Bnghnd, »oI, n. AfpeudiXf p. xSo—iSs. 

* Ibid. p.i84. 
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■ CohMuaation {peeping pace with the other e& 
forts of industry, undertook to people the Aine> 
rican continent. Before 1610, Virginia, a pro* 
▼ince which had been discovered, and as quickly 
abandoned under the preceding reign^ was set* 
.tied on solid foundations. The islands of the 
Bermudas, as well as soaoe of the chain of the 
Carribhean Archipelago; were in like manner 
successiTely planted". Sugar, tobacco, and 
many other valuablo airtimes impcHted from the 
New World, became common among the Eng¬ 
lish. The human mind advanced with energy in 
every, branch of letters or improvement; and 
some of the greidest names had already appear¬ 
ed, whi^ adorn the annals of our literature. 
** The Fairy Queen** of l^enser, an Epic poem 
foil of beauty, however inferior to the ** Para¬ 
dise Lost,” belongs to the age of Eliaabeth. 
.Sfaakspeare enriched the theatre with those ec¬ 
centric and irregular, but original and inimitahle 
productions, which place him at once above 
rivality or eulogium. Raleigh, from his .prison 
HI the tower, addressed to Prince Henry, eldesfe 
son of James, his ** History of the World ;** 
while Bacon, disgusted with courts, endeavour¬ 
ed to find consolation in the pursuits, of science, 
and directed the researches of his countrymen 
to the sublime truths of natural philosophy. 

The history of Scotland during the reign of 
James the Sixth, previous to his ascending the 
English throne, has been given to mankind by 
one o£ the finest writers of the last centnry, 

* Hume’s Hiitl of £agl«i)id, vel.Appwdu, p^iSs. 
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ilimself a native of that country; under whose 
descriptive pen it has acquired elegance and dig- 
xiity^ The Scottish annals are notwithstanding, ^eriu^ of 
deficient in all those events or occurrences, 
which awaken attention, and excite interest, as 
connected with the European system. The 
feuds of a fierce and licentious nobility, perpe- 
petually attempting to dictate to the crown j 
conspiracies, which follo^r each other in rapid 
succession; and the insolent or seditious efforts 
of a fanatical republican clergy, to model the ec¬ 
clesiastical polity on a democratic basissuch 
are the principal circumstances which embdlish 
or diversify the Scottish annals Tlie Earl of 
Morton, who, supported by Elizabeth, exercised 
the regenty during James’s minority, for seve¬ 
ral years { perished, like various of his prede¬ 
cessors in that dangerous eminence, by a violent 
death. Murray and Lennox had been succes¬ 
sively assassinate; the first, at Lirdithgow; the 
last, at Sterling. Morton expiated on the scaf- Esecutio^ 
fol^ the errore or crimes of his administration % ofMorttw, 
The Scots, nevertheless, derived little benefit 
as a nation, from the punishment of the regent $ 
whose predominant passions, avarice and rapA* 
city, did not produce more intolerable evils, 
thu resulted from the inexperience, facility, 
and profusioQ of James himself. 

T^t prince assuming the reins of govern- 1581— 
meet, early exhibited the propensity to be led 
by unworthy favorites, which characterized him 

* Robat«on’tiJiit.gf SwUud, wLM. futiia. 

* Ibid. p. 51—83. 
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thro'out his whole reign, and which embittered 
in an eminent degree, the evening of his life. 
Enslaved by a series of minions, equally desti¬ 
tute of virtue and of talents; possessing neither 
prudence, discernment, nor economy; he was 
scarcely known beyond the limits of his own 
contracted dominions, and took little part in 
the wars, negotiations, or great transactions of 
the continent. Philip the Second, it is true, 
after the execution of Maiy, Queen of Scots, 
endeavoured to render James subservient to bis 
pwn plans of ambition, or of vengeance, by 
tempting him to co-operate with Spain in the 
invasion of England. .* But, the Scottish prince, 
tho* irritated against Elizabeth for her treat¬ 
ment of his mother, and alienated by many 
other acts of her treacherous, or malignant 
policy i yet cautiously refused to listen to the 
propositions made by the Court of Madrid 
Keeping his eye constantly fixed on the Eng¬ 
lish crown, he endeavoured by submission and 
adherence, to merit so splendid a reversion. 
The Queen did not the less refuse to withdraw 
the mysterious veil, with which she studiously 
concealed the secret of the succession to the 
throne, nor could James’s entreaties induce 
her to violate her maxims of policy At almost 
every period of her reign, either by force, in¬ 
sinuation, or corruption, preserving an ascen¬ 
dant in the Scottish counsels, she disarmed, or 

^ Rot>ertson» voL ii. p* 189—Z95. 

^ Ibid. voL iL p. a44~A46. ' • 
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averted the temporary resentments of the King. 1589— 
His patience and obedience were at length re- 
compensed, and mi her decease he ascended 
the English throne. 

From this Era, Scotland cannot with propriety 1603— 
be said to preserve any distinct and separate 
history, except as a dependency of England, in the two 
which country it became merged; tho* the 
union, or incorporation of the two monarchies, 
did not take place till the succeeding century. 
Whatever exultation was felt by the Scottish 
nation in general, at giving a sovereign to their 
mmre opulent and powerful neighbours, who had 
to often attempted to reduce them to the condi¬ 
tion of the Welsh, and Irish; we must candidly 
admit, that the Scots, considered as a people, 
were injured by the immediate consequences of 
JameS'S accession. The removal of the seat of 
government from Edinburgh to London, by oc¬ 
casioning the absence of tbe court, difiused a 
gloom over the capital and the kingdom; im¬ 
peded the progress of knowledge, depressed the 
genius of the country, withdrew the. principal 
incitemmits to industry and art, prevented the 
inEttx'of wealth, and aggravated all the inherent 
vices or defects of its political constitution'. 

The Spanish monarchy at every period of 15 74-. 
the. reign of Philip the Second, not less towards V’** 
its close, than at its commencement, forms, 
if not the most pleasing or interesting, unques¬ 
tionably the most important object of politicid 


' HobertMn, wd-ii. p. S93--307. 
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contemplation wlucb Europe then presented 
to the human mind. The character and telenta 
of that prince, as well as the genius of his 
measures, active, dark, malignant, and ambi¬ 
tious f induenced deeply on the general felicity 
and repose of mankind. The history of Spain 
includes, or furnishes the most memorable 
transactions of the period ^ the revolt of the 
Neth^lands; the reduction of Portugal; the 
brilliant, but, unprofitable victory gained over 
the Turks at Lepanto ; the unsuccessful naval 
expedition undertaken for tlie subjugation of 
England; lastly tbe wars .of “ the League,’* 
secretly demented against Henry tbe Third*, and 
the open hostilities carried on against Henry the 
Fourth, by the same power. Even tbe private 
and p^sonal anecdotes, or domestic miafbr- 
tunes of Philip, which avvaken.a lively cuiio 6 Aty» 
are closely connected with his public conduct. 
The death of Elizabeth of Val<Ms, bis third 
qu$en, followed imuiiediately by that of Don 
Carlos, then his only sou; over both of vhich 
tragical events is drawn so impenetralde a veil: 
tlie amours of the JCing wiidi the PriaoesBof 
Eboli i the disgrace and imprisonroeiDt of An¬ 
tonio Perez, Secretary of state; the assassina¬ 
tion 4^ Escoyedo, followed by tbe ^mature 
end of his master, Don John ed* Austria; lastly, 
the spectacle of Philip himself expiring, like 
Sylia in antiquity, by the slow, but irresbtible 
attack of diseases the most teatbsome, wbtoh 
yet could neither weary his patience, nor shake 
his fortitude;—these events fuxni^ ample mat- 
II ter 
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ter of reflexion to the bisteruin» the statesman, xj^s. 
and the philosi^er.' 

Neither the strengtli of his genius, nor tl>e Accession, 
vkes of his heart, survived in his succe^r. 

Philip the Third, naturally humane and dis* puiipthe 
posed to acta of beneficence, was destitute of Third* 
capacity to sustain the vast pressure of so. im* 
inense a monarchy. Indolent, superstitious, pa* 
c^, supine, and formed to be governed, he 
wanted experience or discernment to select a . 
minister capable of vivifying and anieaating the 
extenuated membmsofhis scattered dominions. 

The Cardinal Duke of Lerma, on whom, fr<wa 
the instant of bis accession, be devolved thecares 
of administration; did not possess, like Richlien, 
a master mind, formed by nature tocond^ottil8 
complicated machine of govemmeBt. Hewns 
only a weak aod unworthy fevorite, snch as his 
two confeemporeries, the Constable de Luynea, 
and the Duke.of Bockingham; whom the puerile 
partiaHty of Xouis the Thirteenth, and the iai« 
provident bonnty of Cfaniies the First, eteveted 
to the summit of honors. The admim^nitiem 
of so many Ungdoms and provinces, was com* 
mitted by Deian, to his secretary Galderotia. * 

• If d^bilip the Ihird had possessed the talents 95^9-^ 
and enterpriae requisite for conducting iwmiss,. 
oooaaioiM were not nwnttog of attacking the 
Bicnoh conwB with every. advantage, >aiid of*^ 

* Itti. Vie a* Ml. Ba koL t. asd hL fnm t, Ckfonnena^ 
yol. iv.p.97— 

^ Desoramox. Abre^e d’Espagn^ iy. p. 195^ T915. Abregl 
ChronoL tome ii. p. 458. 
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recovering the honor, as well as the territories, 
recently lost by the treaty of Vervins. During 
the course of the short war which took place 
between France and Savoy, occasioned by the 
detention of the Marquisate of Saluzzo; Charles 
Emanuel loudly, but vainly, reclaimed the pro¬ 
tection of his brother-in-law, the Catholic King. 
Fuentes, who was placed at the head of a nu¬ 
merous and veteran body of forces in the Mila- 
neze, panted to signalize himself against the an- 
tient enemies of Philip. Biron, already deeply 
engaged in a criminal correspondence with Spain 
and Savoy, only waited for an opportunity of 
exciting an insurrection in the province of Bur. 
gundy “. It is not easy to conceive how Henry 
the Fourth could have successfully resisted the 
efforts of external hostilities, combined with do¬ 
mestic rebellion. Destitute as he then was of 
isuie, and scarcely confirmed upon the throne, 
while France was hardly rescued from anarchy 
and civil war ^ the monarchy might havp been 
again humbled by the same power, which had 
already inflicted on it wounds so numerous and 
severe. 

On the other hand, had Philip been endued 
with qualities formed to restore order in the 
finances j Spain, however exhausted by the pro- 
secution of his fittheris ambitious views, might 
speedily have been reanimated and invigorated* 
A power which possessed almost the monopoly 
of the commerce of the globe, master of both 
the Indies, receiving annually prodigious re^ 

■ Mezcny, voL z. p. iSjtixo.' 
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mittances of gold and silver from the New 
World, could not want pecuniaiy resources. 
Henrj the Fourth had exhibited a proof of the 
rapid as well as beneficial effects, produced by a 
system of wise and severe frugality, supported by 
order, and maintained with firmness. If France^ 
destitute of any trade beyond the Atlantic; 
without colonies, without mines; only from its 
internal productions or industry, could yet in a 
few years extricate itself from ap abyss of public 
debt; what change might not be effected by a 
King of I Spain ? But, the feeble Philip only 
slumbered on the throne; and far from, at¬ 
tempting to reform, or to eradicate the vices 
under which the monarchy was oppressed, he 
permitted them to become inveterate and irre¬ 
mediable. Impolitic restrictions or prohibi¬ 
tions, prevented all communication between 
the respective provinces of the same kingdom. 
The armies employed in the Netherlands, un^- 
paid, were driven into revolt: while the troops 
of the Dutch republic, inferior in numbers and 
in military fame, yet in consequence of the re¬ 
gularity with which they received their arrears, 
repelled the utmost efforts of Albert, aided by 
the talents of S^inola \ The current coin was 
debased: sumptuary regulations were enacted, 
such as might have existed in a poor republic 
situate among the Alps; while taxes at once 
pernicious and intolerable, were levied on the 
people 

* DcMcmetaz, toL ir. p. 199, aiidf.soS. 

r Abr^ d’E«pagoe> toL ii. p. 464. 
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ts99—. Holland, notwithstanding die war which die 
sustained on the banks of the Meuse and the 
tioDS of Rhine, already to commit inroads on the 
th« Dutch. Spanish commerce, and even to attack their set¬ 
tlements in every part of the world. The Cana¬ 
ries, Brazil, Mozambique on the eastern coast 
of southern Africa, and the Moluccas, placed at 
the extremity of Asia;—all were either in¬ 
vaded, plundered, or subjected by a people, who, 
only half a century earlier were scarcely known 
to exist; and who after emancipating themselves 
from tyranny, began to be numbered among the 
great maritime powers of Europe Even the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal were not secure 
from the insults, or depredations of the Dutch: 
while in Uie Mediterranean, the Ottoman Gal^ 
lies desolated the shore of Calabria, ravaged 
Sicily as well as Sardinia, and carried off the in¬ 
habitants into slavery *. Philip compleated the 
depopulation of the Spanish monarchy, by ex¬ 
pelling the Moors from the southern provinces 
of Valentia, Murcia, and Granada: a mea¬ 
sure, in which, whatever palliation may have 
been suggested by modern ingenuity, every sen¬ 
timent of humanity, and every dictate ^ ea- 
larged policy, were sacrificed to the granny, 
intolerance, and rcqumity of the Inquisition. * 
tsco. Notwithatanding these multiplied calamitiee, 

^Siwnish Under Philip the Third, shortly after the 

jQOQAPcliy* 

■ Abreg^ d’Espagnea ^ol. ii. p. 459 > P« 463 » 464* 

* Ibid. voU u. p.46z» and p* 463^ 464* DeionneauX) vol.iica 
p. ft 04 » and p.»i 4 — 

^ Mezcrayt jdL x. p* 39J**-597* l>MfMNBib rdLh. 
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commencement of the seventeenth century, still rtw. 
maintained its pre>eminence among the Euro¬ 
pean states, in power, extent of dominion, re¬ 
sources, and reputation. Like antient Rome, 
at the. extinction of the Antonines, tho* far de* «pJrtanoB. 
dined from its meridian splendor; it presented 
a stupendous and colossal fabrick, supported 
** by antient renown, and disciplined valour.’* 
llie numerous latent principles of political or 
national decay, had not yet produced their full 
effect; and many them lay concealed from 
general view. Spain long continued to in^ire 
terror by her armaments, and even by her me¬ 
naces. The Spanish bands, formed under the 
great Prince of Parma, were confessedly supe¬ 
rior to the soldiery of every other country; and Foree*. 
Spinola, a Genoese, was a commander not un¬ 
worthy to contend with Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, one of the greatest generals of the age. 

Philip’s naval force was formidable on the At¬ 
lantic ; and in the Mediterranean, his gallies, if 
they could not always protect the Neapolitan - 
coasts, yet hovered over those of Barbary, re¬ 
pressing the audacity of the Moors along the 
whole African shore, from Tripoly, to the wes¬ 
tern boundaries of Morocco After the assas¬ 
sination of Henry tire Fourth, Piiiiip, notwith¬ 
standing the infirmities of his character and ad¬ 
ministration, remained for a short time, the ar¬ 
biter of Europe. Under the tumultuous and ill Tmor, 
established regency of Mary of Medicis, France ^ 
disappearing in a great measure from view, lost 

* Dcwmieaus, vol. ir. p. ai4> and p. aaS, and p, 329 . 
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her preceding conuderation: while England bad 
already sufiered a similar diminution of power 
and consequence, after the accession of James 
the First. Savoy resuming her antient 'con* 
nexions, returned to her former alliance } and 
Charles Emanuel sent one of his sons to Madrid, 
there at the feet of the Catholic King, abjuring 
his father's, transgressions, to promise future 
allegiance on his part**. It was not till Richlieu 
assumed the first place in the French counsels, 
about fifteen years later, that the measures were 
adopted, which levelled and humbled the power 
of Spain. 

'Vl^en we attentively consider the magnitude 
of the Spanish monarchy at this period, which 
extended over a prodigious portion of the planet 
of the earth, we are swallowed up in its contem¬ 
plation. The Roman empire, which stretched 
uninterruptedly from Lusitania, east to the Par¬ 
thian frontiers; and from the banks of the Elbe, 
or the Rhine, aouth to the Numidian, or Mauri¬ 
tanian deserts} yet appears small, if compared 
with the dominions-of Philip. Besides his Euro¬ 
pean possessions, he reigned, as King of Por¬ 
tugal, over the immense tract of'coast in Asia, 
from the entrance of the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, to the Phillippine islands, and the sea.of 
China. Ormus, Goa, Malacca, together with 
the most fiourishing, or commercial cities of the 
East, were included in this division of his terri¬ 
tories. The forts and factories, established on 

d Ouichenon, Tol.i. p. 796 . Deioniieauz, voLir. p. aaS. Abregi 
d*£tpagne, toLu. p. 46 ^ 
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the shores of Africa, thro* both hemispheres, <6x0. 
from Cape de Verd, round to the Straits of 
Babel mandel; together with all the various clus> 
ters of islands scattered over the Atlantic, obey¬ 
ed the same common master. If to these pos¬ 
sessions we add the vast American continent, 
from the mouths of the Missisippi, to the ex¬ 
tremity of Patagonia, and all its dependancies; 
we must confess that human wisdom was unequal 
to controuling, superinteqding,, and aiumating 
so unweildy a mass. 

The most valuable branches of commerce Commero^ 
then known to Europeans, were almost monopo- 
lized by Spain. Venice, Genoa, and Portugal, 
among whom it had long been divided, having 
severally declined, were become extinct as trad¬ 
ing powers. On the other hand, England and 
Holland were only beginning to colonize, to 
equip fleets, and to enter into a competition for 
the benefits of trade. France, however com¬ 
pletely she had been rescued by Henry the 
Fourth, from anarchy, and restored to her just 
place in the system of Europe j had not qa yet 
directed her policy and exertions to the extnP'^ 
sion of traffic. The Baltic powers were supplied 
by the Hanseatic League, with every article of 
necessity or luxury; tho'that powerful confede¬ 
ration was annually sinking in maritime consi- nunme. 
deration. Spain beheld the richest productions 
of Asia poured into the Tagus, at the same time 
that the treasures of Mexico and Peru were an¬ 
nually transmitted to Seville, on the Galleons. 

The spirit of the nation, raised and inflamed by 

three 
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« 4 >o> three long' reigne ef glory or-victory, embraci^ 
STsim**^ collectively more thaa one hundred and tweo^ 
nunU * years; conceived no atchievement too arduotw 
for its strength, if conducted by ability, and 
pointed with judgment. Even in the produc¬ 
tions of genius and taste, the Spaniards leading, 
the '^y, might contend for supm'iority with 
every other people. While Mariana composed 
the annals of the monarchy, Cervantes acquired 
immortality by the unequalled eflbsions of wit, 
humor, and satire. Velasquez adorned the 
Spanish palaces with the most beautiful produc¬ 
tions of painting; and Lope de Vega refined the 
taste of his couBtiymen^ at the same time that be 
carried away the palm of dramatic composition. 
Had- a great prince, like Ferdinand tbeCatholie, 
arisen among .them at the time of Henry the 
Fouith^s decease, it is difficult to imagine what 
limits could have been affixed to the ambition, 
the grandeur, or the conquests of Spain. 
i5**— ' After having surveyed the Portugueze dur- 
Porw^ ing the period of their elevation and prosperity, 
under the reigns of Emanuel and John the 
Third i it forms an equally instructive, tho’ a 
less pleasing task, to consi^r them in the state 
of hinniliation and servitude to which they were 
subsequently reduced, aftm* the death of Sebaa* 
tian. The conquest of Portugal was effected 
Causes of by i^ilip the Second, with incredible facility 
and celerity. His immense power and roilitaiy 
Fhiiip'tiie preparations; the irresolution and delays fd* the 
‘Second. Cardinal King, Hemy, ift deciding upon the 
right of succession to the croWn j the venality 

of 
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of the nobles, a great nninber of which body, 15S0— 
-basely sold their country to Spain; lastly the 
exhausted condition in which Portugal was left, 
by the imprudent enterprize of Sebastian to 
the coast of Africa; —- these united causes de* 
livered up the kingdom an easy prey to Philip*. 

-He governed it, not with the enlarged and 
liberal j^licy of a beneficent legislator; but, by 
the arbitrary, or vindictive maxims of a tyrant. 

The ecclesiastics, among which order of men Muimtof 
survived a greater share of loyalty and patrio* 
tism, than in any other class of citizens, were 
driven In crouds to the gibbet, or the scaflR>ld. 

Such were the scruples that arose even in Phi- 
lip’s obdurate mind, ftom the multitude of exe* 
cutions which took place, peculiarly among the 
monastic orders; that his conscience could not 
' enjoy repose, till he had received ftoin the 
sovereign pontifl; Gregory the Thirteenth, a 
BvUy dispensing to him pardon for those san. 
guinary actsWhile the Portuguese nobility Tyraa^ 
were plundered or insulted, the people were op- 
pressed. All the efforts made by Anthony, Prior 
of Crato, to ascend the throne, with the assist¬ 
ance of France and England; were frustrated by 
Philip’s vigilance, and the measures of the Car- 
. dinal Albert, Viceroy of Portugal, who after¬ 
wards espoused the Infanta Clara Isabella. The 
unfortunate Anthony, after various unsuccessful 

m 

* * Xa Clede. Hist, de Pdrtugals vol. H. p. 74—98. Detonneaui^ 
vol.iv. p. 118^113. Meztnjf voLix. p.ax^—ax5* 

^ Dc Thou, voL viiL p. 599. 
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tittempts, abandoned and foi^otten, expired at 
Paris, the ordinary asylum in that age, of fugi¬ 
tive princesVarious impostors, who assumed 
the name and title of Sebastian, while they exer¬ 
cised the credulity, awidiened the hopes o£ the 
Portuguese: but, they quickly expiated their 
momentary assumption of roydty, by imprison¬ 
ment and death". The nation, enslaved undef 
a gigantic power too strong for resistance, sub¬ 
mitted almost without murmuring, to its Cas¬ 
tilian oppressors. 

Our astonishment is excited, when we reflect 
on the promptitude and nn'animity manifested 
by tbe colonies of Portugal^ in transferring 
their allegiance to a prince of the character of 
Philip, and in. tamdy becoming provinces of 
the Spanidi monarchy. Among all the vast 
dependencies of Sebastian, scattered over Asia, 
Africa, and thro^otit Brazil; the islands of the 
Azores alone, situate in the midst , of the At- 
tlantic, refiiring to bend under a. foreign yoke, 
declared in favor of tbe Prior of Crato. It was 
not till after repeated defeats, followed, by the 
severest punishments, that PhHip extinguished 
so dangerous a commotion K At bis decease he 
devolved the crown of Portugal, in common with 
all his other dominions except the Netherlancb, 
to his successor. We asay judge of tbe import* 

^ Detormeauxa Tol.iv. p.X77. % 

^ Ibid. vqI; iv. p. 141, and p.X74» X75- L* aede,yoL u. p. i6% 
—X7a. Abr^c d’Esp. vol. iL p. 443, and 451, 433, 

* La Clede^ vol. ii. p, xaS^ xa9} and p. X3a—14x9 and p. i49r^ 
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Mce of the acquisition, in a political and mari- i5«e->4 
time point .of view, by the quota exacted from 
its inhabitants, as the Portiigueze proportion 
of aid towards the Armada fitted out in 1588 
against England. It consisted of ten great Gab 
leons, thirteen hundred sailors, three thousand 
soldiers, and three hundred and fifty pieces of 
artillery. * 

Notwithstanding so essential, an assistance, 1598— 
the court of Madrid, far from extending pro- 
tectiori or favour to the Portugueze nation, be-i the Pomi- 
held with a secret and malignant satisfaction, the 
destruction of their commerce, accompanied by 
tlie decline of their foreign establishments. Be* 
fore the death of Philip the Second, the Dutch 
had already penetrated beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, into the Indian Seas; and soon 
after the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
those enterprizing navigators found means to 
subject a part of the Molucca islands In this 
situation, deserted by their new masters, the Por¬ 
tugueze did not however abandon themselves. 

They even repulsed the enemy before Malacca 
and Mozambique, to both which places the 
Dutch had. laid siege-, and long retarded by 
their valor, tho’ they could not finally pre¬ 
vent, the subversion of their empire in Asia";. 

Under Philip the Third, Portugal, inured to .it, de- 
oppression, and accustomed to despotism, no 
longer displayed any marks of the energy or the ^ 
enterprizing spirit, which had characterized the 

k La Clede, v«l.ii. p. 159. > lUd. p, »^om-t 9 s. 

■> Qad. p. 295—999. 
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i59g— nation for more than a century, under it* 
native kinga. Sunk into languor and oblivion; 
in that state of degradation it was not easy to 
foresee, that before the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, tlie house of Braganza would 
ascend the throne, and again restore the king¬ 
dom, if not to the eminence from which Por¬ 
tugal fell, yet to a place among the continental 
powers of Europe. 

Nether- The ten southern provinces of .the Nether¬ 
lands, which the tyranny of Philip the Second 
had originally driven into rebellion; and which 
had been recovered to Spain principally by the 
great civil and military talents of the Prince 
Dinerered of Parma; were again dissevered from the body 
^S^d. monarchy by Philip, in favor of the .In¬ 

fanta Clara Isabella. Motives of state com¬ 
bining with sentiments of paternal affection, 
conduced to originate the measure; which was 
not however finally adopted without long de¬ 
liberation, after a strenuous opposition made 
to it in the Spanish cabinet The King justly 
considered, that in case of the demise of bis 
only son without issue, the Infanta would in her 
own person inherit the crown of Spain itself; 
and that on the other hand, if her marriage 
with Albert should prove unproductive of pos¬ 
terity, the Low-Countries must equally revert 
back to his direct descendants. Even if she pro¬ 
duced children, yet the conditions annexed by 
him to the donation of the Netherlands, ren- 

“ BentiT«gUo> Wan of flaa^en^ p. jiy. 
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"dered the ten provinces virtually dependant on ij9*— 
the court and counsels of Madrid. Iii addi* 
tion to these considerations, it 5vas hoped -that mea* 
the Dutch, whose antipathy to the Castilian 
government was insurmountable; might be more 
readily induced to reunite themselves to the 
other provinces of the Low-Countries, when 
they once more formed, as antiently under the 
Burgundian princes, a species of independent 
state. But, in this expectation .Philip was 
deceived. The seven United Provinces well 
knew how to appreciate the tenure, as well as 
the limits, of Albert and Isabella’s power: neu 
ther the Dutch, nor the other European courts 
distinguished between the cabinets of Brussels 
and of Madrid, both which acted by a common 
impulse. After the sterility of the Infanta had 
ascertained the eventual reversion.of Flanders 
to Spain, as a certainty ; Philip the Third em¬ 
braced its interests, and undertook its defence; 
with as much warmth as he would have done; 
if he had been attacked in Castile or Arragon 
The monthly expence incurred by that prince; 
for maintaining the armies employed against 
Holland, independant of ‘the contributions of 
the Flemings themselves, did not fall much 
short of forty thousand pounfls Sterling. ’’ 

In the space of time between the peace of Sute of 
Vervins, and the truce concluded by Spain with ^^*****^’ 
the Dutch, all the martial youth of Europe 
resorted to the Low-Countries, there on that 

* Benttroglip, Wan of Handera, p. 342, 349. 

P Ibid. p.36a. 
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great theatre to learn and practise the art of 
war. The siege of Ostend, one of the most 
memorable in modem ages, while it called out 
all the resources of military skill and science; 
gave rise to some of the finest effusions of classic 
genius, from the pen of Grotius, in comme* 
moration of its long resistance to the Spanish 
arms*. Albert, destitute of issue, declining in 
years, unfortunate in the field; and' desirous 
of repose^ accelerated the termination of hos¬ 
tilities, by his personal exertions to remove the 
obstacles to peace,, which perpetually arose at 
Madrid, or at the Hague*. TTie beneficence 
of his character, when added to the numerous 
virtues and great endowments which rendered 
the Infanta his wife, one of the most amiable 
princesses of the age; diffused felicity over the 
Netherlands. The Flemings, who for almost 
fifty years had been plundered and tyrannized 
by their Spanish masters, or desolated by the 
incursion^ of the enemy, enjoyed a temporary 
respite. While trade revived, letters were pro¬ 
tected; and Clara Isabella did not disdain to 
assist in person, at the public lectures delivered 
by the celebrated Lipsius, in the university of 
Louvain. If we were called on to point out 
the period, from the abdication of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, in 1556, down to the peace 
of Utrecht, early in the last century, during 
which the Austrian Low-Countries have been 
administered with most attention jto the hap- 

^ Du Mauriers Hist. d'Orang^ >-ol. L p. «9S| 199. 

*■ Bentiv. p. 377. 
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piness of the people; we should unquestionably *580-^ 
fix on the time when they were governed by 
Albert and Isabella. 

In no respect was the general aspect of \fre8t- Seren 
ern Europe so essentially changed and affected^ ^ ^ 
dunng the course of the sixteenth century, as ofHoUawL 
by the revolt of the Dutch, and their final at¬ 
tainment to independance. We cannot con¬ 
template without admiration, the long struggle 
maintained by those sterile and contracted Ba¬ 
tavian provinces, against the immense resources 
of the Spanish monarchy. It appears never^ 
iheless highly probable, that if Philip the Se¬ 
cond, after the assassination of William, Prince 
of Orange, in 1584, bad directed his chief exer¬ 
tions to reduce to obedience the United States 
hf Holland, they must have been compelled to 
implore bis clemency. The Prince of Parma, Came* of 
after rendering himself master of Antwerp, 
which gave him the command of the Schelde; 
and after subjecting or regaining the Nether, 
lands, prepared to transfer the theatre of war 
cnee more beyond the Maese, into Holland. 

The Dutch, tyrannized and betrayed by Eliza¬ 
beth’s general, the Earl of Leicester; had not 
as yet found a new protector against the Spa¬ 
nish power, in Count Maurice of Nassau, who, 
at his father’s death, was too young to assume 
the command of armies. Happily for the new 
Republic, Philip’s principal attention at this 
period of his reign, became attracted towards 
France; the destruction, if not the complete 
subjugation of which kingdom, be kmg at*. 
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tempted to effect by the distribution of his 
treasures, as well as by force of arms. Far. 
nese, in consequence of peremptory orders is¬ 
sued from the cabinet of Madrid, twice aban* 
doned the prosecution of his conquests in the 
XoW'Countries, at the roost critical junpture, in 
order to march to the relief of ** the League.” 
His absence proved fatal to Philip’s projects 
for the subjection of his revolted subjects. * 
During the interval of npar ten years which 
elapsed between the death of the Duke of 
Parma, and the appearance of the Marquis 
Spinola, as commander of the Spanish armies; 
Maurice, declared Stadtholder by the Dutch, 
repaired the bulwarks of the Commonwealth, 
enlarged its frontiers, and confirmed its poli. 
tical freedom. Spinola, whose military talents 
qualified him for conducting the most arduous 
operations of war; leading the Spanish forces 
across the Rhine, entered the province of Fries* 
land, and seemed to menace the United States 
with calamities such as as they had formerly 
experienced from the arms of the Duke of 
Alva. But, these efforts were beyond the 
strength of Spain to prosecute with vigor or 
effect. The crown had devolved on Philip the 
Third, whose Indolence and inaptitude for the 
conduct of public affairs, diffused a languor over 
every part of the monarchy. Mutinies among 
the troops, resulting from want of pay, impeded 
or frustrated every attempt of Spinola, to ren. 

* StrwkVde Bdio Bdg. Tol.hr. liv.Ti*— z. pitsiin. Bendvq;. 
part iii. book iii—vi» pttiim. 
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der the provinces of Holland and of Utrecht, 
the scene of hostilities; till 'mutual lassitude, 
rather than anj decided advantage gained on 
either side, produced'a suspension of arms. A 
truce was finally concluded for twelve years, 
leaving to the two powers, the respective ter¬ 
ritories and pretensions of which they were 
previously in possession'. At this memorable 
period, we shall take a short survey of the state 
of jriie seven United Provinces. 

Their sovereignty,-which had been long ad¬ 
mitted or recognized by various courts of Eu¬ 
rope, was virtually conceded, if not formally 
specified, in the recent treaty signed with them 
by tlreir antient masters. The troops of Hol¬ 
land, conducted by Maurice, were numerous, 
subjected to severe discipline ; and at the cele¬ 
brated battle of Nieuport, fought on the coast 
of Flanders, had vanquished the veteran bands 
of Spain, led by the Archduke Albert in per¬ 
son. Their naval force, still more formidable. Foran. 
than their armies, and more analogous to the 
genius of the nation, contended successfully 
with the fleets of Philip. Neither inferiority 
of numbers, nor disparity of strength, pre¬ 
vented Heemskirk and other Dutch admirals, 
from attacking the Spaniards, even under the 
protection of their own coasts, harbours, and 
batterids". The commerce of Holland already Trade, 
embraced every part of the globe; and the 
company established for carrying on the trade 


* Bentivog. partiiL book i—viii. patsiin. 

• Abregi d’Etpagne, toL n. Ji. 463,464. 
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to the East Indies, eti4)Io7ed no less than a 
hundred and fifty vessels, manned by above 
eight thousand mariners and soldiers \ Colo* 
nies began to be formed in Java, in the penin* 
sula of Malacca, and alouf; the coast of Ma¬ 
labar, which soon transferred the wealth of 
Portugal from the Tagus to the Texel. - The 
rustic simplicity of manners, by which the 
Dutch of the Sixteenth century had been cha¬ 
racterized, gradually disappeared; and the 
Hague, under Maurice, became one of the 
most polished European courts, crouded with 
strangers, adorned with monuments of taste 
or splendor Letters, cultivated with ar- 
dor, were patronized, and diffused thro* the in¬ 
ferior orders. Leyden already ranked among 
the first universities of Europe. Scaliger, .ne¬ 
glected in France, sought protection in Hol¬ 
land. The elder Vossius met with similar pa¬ 
tronage : while Hugo Grotius, tho* still in early 
youth, had immortalized himself, and rendered 
a distinguished service to his country, by vin¬ 
dicating the freedom of the ocean. His Mare 
liberum,** appeared precisely at the memorable 
time when a truce was concluded between 
Philip the Third and the United Provinces. * 
Notwithstanding these demonstrations of pro¬ 
gressive opulence and refinement, the Dutph 
Republic laboured at the beginning of the 

seventeenth centuiy, under some almost into- 
• 

* Bentivog. partiiL book tuI* p.379* 

-9 Du Biaurier, vol.i. p.»99—»30X. 

* Bio|r. Diet. vot. vi. p-3lo-w3X4i tad y 6 L s# ^309—3<ia 

aQdTol.si. p.364— 
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lerable p>olitical evils.. Spain not only con> 
tinned to nourish a desire of vengeance, while 
she waited for a favorable. occasion of renew, 
ing the war; but Philip remained master of 
various places situate in Friesland, Overyssel, 
and Zutpben, which afforded him an easy on> 
trance into the center of the United Provinces*. 

The States were indebted to . James the First, PuUic 
King of England, the sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds Sterling, advanced to them 
by his predecessor, Elizabeth ; and that prince 
retained in his hands, as a security for its 
repayment, the three cautionary towns. Flush¬ 
ing, Rammekins, and the Briel, which might 
be esteemed the keys of ZealandA power, 
thus pressed by Spain on its eastern fron- 
tier, while her principal maritime, places were 
held by the English, could scarcely be said 
to have attained to political freedom or inde- 
pendance. 

- The Dutch themselves were loaded with taxes, Sevtnty of 
in order to maintain the forces indispensable for *****^ 
their protection, and to pay the interest of 
the sums borrowed of individuals by govern, 
ment. Yet, as early as 1608, we know from the 
incontrovertible testimony of the Grand Pen¬ 
sionary Bameveld, who held the highest office 
of trust and responsibility in the Republic; 
that the annual deficiency in the revenue and 
contributions, fell little short of two hnndred 

• Bendvog. part iii* bookYii. Mezeniy» vol. z. p* 375—377* 

^ Carieton’f Lettcn^ p. a8. Hume’a Hist, of y<^ vi. 
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i6to. thousand pounds SterlingTo these pecuniary 
financial embarrassments, were added the inter- 
tiou. nal feuds, civil and religious, which agitated 
Holland. The sects of the Gomarists and Ar« 
roinians heated the minds of their respective fol¬ 
lowers, by their interminable, acrimonious dis¬ 
putes respecting obscure or unintelligible points 
of theology On the other hand, Maurice, 
whose military talents, sustained by the services 
which be had. rendered to his country, made 
deservedly popular; evidently aspired to as¬ 
sume, or to acquire an authority, subversive of 
the constitution of the Republic, and fatal to 
Effect of her liberty*. If the united effect of these 
the«e causes and circumstances is considered, we 

f^ Utff t 

shall not wonder at the disposition manifested 
by the states of Holland to terminate the war 
with Spain, and to apply prompt, as well as effi¬ 
cacious remedies, to the augmenting diseases 
of the commonwealth. 

ijSo— The history of Savoy, towards the conclu- 
*589. sion of the sixteenth, as well as at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, is closely, 
implicated or interwoven with that of France, 
Geniui, of Spain, and of Europe. The active, restless 
ambition of Charles Emanuel, prompted him at 
Chwiec every period of his long and busy reign, to at- 
Emunel. tempt the aggrandizement of his house, to¬ 
gether with the augmentation of his sterile or 
contracted territories. With that sole object 
in view, he alternately directed his exertions 

* DuMaurier» vol.u« p*9a>93. ^ Ibid. p. 96—*103. 

^ Ibid. p. 889 89. 
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against the French or Spanish kings, as his 
interests or policy dictated. AIHed to Philip irSs* 
the Second by his marriage with the Infanta 
Catherine, youngest of the two daughters of 
that prince; and relying on the protection of 
so.powerful a monarch, he ventured, in a time 
of profound peace, to attack and seize on the 
Marquisate of Saluzzo, situate among the Alps: 
sole remain of all the conquests made by France 
in Lombardy, under four successive reigns, and 
which opened a passage into the plains of Pied* 
moot. Henry the Third, embarrassed by the 
machinations of ** the League,'* which threat* 
ened his crown and life; resented, but wanted 
means to punish, so insolent an infraction (^the 
faith of treatiesDuring the period of anafchy 1^89— 
and civil war .that followed under his successor,' 
Charles Emanuel extended his views to the ac* 
qubition of Dauphin^ and Provence; two pro* 
vinces of France lying contiguous to his here* 
ditary dominions. His affability and muni* 
ficence, still more than hb arms, bad nearly 
atchieved their reduction. The fickle and ver-u] 
satile character of the people; the number ofof i>i*. 
contending. factions which he could neither *'^^*™** 
conciliate nor extinguish; the valour of La 
Valette, who commanded for the crown in Pro-' 
vence; and the great abilities of Lesdiguieres,* 
to whom Henry the Fourth entrusted the de¬ 
fence of Dauphin^*,—these causes checked ne¬ 
vertheless the progress of his conquests. The 

f Oukhenon, Hitt, de Saroye^ voLi. p. 7T5—719. Meserajr, 
voUU. p>SS 3 ~~ 3 SS- 
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ij89>- feeble assistance which he derived from the CO» ■ 
*S 9 *> operation of the Spaniards, and the inferiority 
of the Savoyards to the French, in military 
skill as well as discipline, finally compleated bia 
expulsion. * 

Philip the Second may seem to be Justly re4 
proachable with want of policy or of vigor, in 
abandoning the interests of his sondnoiaw at 
the treaty of Vervins, and in not securing to 
him by the articles of that peace, legitimate pos* 
session of the Marquisate of Saluzzo. We must 
however recollect that the King of Spain, strug* 
gling under the pressure of incurable maladies, 
was then approaching the termination of his life 
and reign. Henry the Fourth, triumphant over 
the .Court of Madrid, and having vanquished 
the League,’* demanded with menaces, the 
restitution of so valuable a part of the French 
HHin. succession. Confident nevertheless in his own 
powers of insinuation and address to avert 
the blow, Charles Emanuel repaired in person 
to Paris: but he found there a prince equally 
inaccessible to fiattery, as he was deaf to en¬ 
treaties. Deserted by his natural protector 
and ally I^ilip the Third, he did not hesitate 
rather to meet the shock of the French mo¬ 
narchy' in the field, than to restore his usur¬ 
pation. Relying on the criminal intrigues 
which he had commenced with Biron end 
others of Henry’s ministers, and conscious of 
the natural strength of the country which must 
become the theatre of hostilities, Charles Ema- 

* Iiilezeray» voU ix, p. 4509451s and p«4S5-^49Q9 aWd p. 5 a 6 — 
| 30 » CuicbeftODi yqI. i. p. j% 4 — 749 * 
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fiuel betrayed no apprehension about the coitr 159^ 
sequences. It was not till the incapacity, trea- 
chery, or timidity of his confidential servants, 
had allowed Henry to render himself master of 
the whole duchy of Savoy, and to approach- 
the confines of Piedmont, that a negotiation was 
opened for peace. Even in this desperate situ* Pfeacewith 
ation of his affairs, the Duke magnanimously p^J^**** 
preserved his honour, at the expence of his in¬ 
terests; by conceding a considerable tract of 
fertile territory, the counties of Bresse and 
Bugey, which extended almost from the gates 
of Lyons, east to the bank of tlie Rhone, in 
order to preserve Saluzzo, the original subject 
of the war. ‘ 

Smarting with the chastizement which he had 
received, and incapable of repose, he directed 
his attacks to a more vulnerable quarter, by 
attempting to surprize Geneva, the center and 
asylum of heresy in that age. The plan was 
conceived with such ability,, matured with so 
much secrecy, and executed with such vigor, 
that if it bad not been frustrated by a coin* 
cidence. of circumstances which no human wis* 
dom could have foreseen, that little republic 
must have been extinguished. It was never¬ 
theless saved at the moment when its ruin 
seemed to be efiected ‘. Repulsed in so favorite 1603— 
an object of his ambition, and indignant at the 
treatment of the court of Madrid, the Duke of 
Savoy threw himself into the arms of France, 

Henry the Fourth, who already projected the 

^ Ouicbenon, p. 767—785. Moeray, rrf. x. p.* 6 j— 

*10. * lind. p. 787—789. 
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demolition of the Austrian greatness, received 
his advances with pleasure. A determination 
being embraced by' the two princes, to in¬ 
vade the Milanese'With their, joint forces; that 
beautiful pdrtion of Italy, so frequently over¬ 
run or conquered, was destined for Cbaries 
Emanuel, together with the- title of King of 
Lombardy. The success of the project appear¬ 
ed to be infallible, and every preparation was 
made for its immediate, and rapid execution, 
when the King of France expired by the -dag¬ 
ger of Ravaillac. Charles Emanuel, fallen from 
his hopes, and bereft of His new ally, found 
himself compiled to. recur to Philip, the third 
and the Duke of Lerma for pardonThe 
strength and activity of his character, the num¬ 
ber of his troops, and still more, the geogra¬ 
phical position of his dominions, which in every 
rupture between the French and Spanish courts, 
rendered his alliance inestimable; — these cir¬ 
cumstances, nevertheless, in -some’ measure 
counterbalanced all his los^s, and placed the 
Dukes of Savoy, if not among the most power¬ 
ful, yet among the most important princes of 
the south of Europe. 

• Venice, which had attained to so distinguish, 
ed a point of elevation and prosperity at tlie 
beginning of the sixteenth century,, was &r 
declined from that eminence, before its close. 
The discovery of a passage to India by the Por- 
tugueze, had undermined the foundation of 

^ Mtzenjt voLx. p. 403—407. Gukbenoa, voLi. p. 795,796. 
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their commerce; while the gradual advances of 1^74^* 
the Turkish Sultans on their eastern frontier, 
along the shore of the Adriatic, had overturned 
the bulwarks of the republic in Dalmatia, and 
seemed to threaten her very existence. . The 
history of Venice, which from the time of the 
earliest Crusades in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, down to the death of Francis the ■ 

First in 1547, is perpetually blended, with the 
general history of Europe; becomes, subsequent 
to that last>mentibned period, comparativdy 
almost a blank. Italy itself had experienced 
about the same time a revolution, favorable in¬ 
deed to its local repose, but injurious to the po¬ 
litical consequence and national importrace of 
the Venetians. After the decease of Henry the Ch»geof 
Second in 1559, the kings of France renounced 
or abandoned their ruinous efforts to conquer 
the duchy of Milan, and the kingdoin of Naples. 
Lombardy, which had . so long formed the the- 
'at#e of hostilities, enjoyed in consequence of this 
change of policy, a transient calm; and Venice 
was no longer compelled to take an active part 
in every rupture between the French and Spanish 
• crowns. Reduced in her dominions, revenues, and pacific 
and resources, the commonwealth studiously 
avoided every cause of quarrel with the Otto¬ 
man Porte; and the Senate beheld with plea¬ 
sure the arms of Amurath the Third and his 
8uccesu>r, turned against Persia or Hungary 
The naval equipments or enterprizes of Venice, 

“ Laugier. HittdeVenis^ toLx. p.309, 310, and p. 341, 34a* 
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*9Hf* subsequent to the battle of Lepanto» ware limtt- 
ed to the protection of trade, or to the punish^ 
ment and suppression of such adventurers a» 
tTKoqve*. tnolested the navigation of the Adriatic. A 
horde of pyratical Banditti, denominated Us> 
coques, who, protected indirectly by the Aus¬ 
trian princes, issued from their harbours and 
fastnesses in Dalmatia or Morlachia, and plun- 
' dered ships of every nation; were at length sup¬ 
pressed by the Venetian fleets'. Even in trans¬ 
actions materially affecting the balance of power 
in Italy, their efforts became so languid, that they 
beheld with a sort of indifference, the duchy 
Ferrara, once so important a portion of Lom¬ 
bardy, confiscated by Clement the Eighth, on 
the death of the Duke Alfonso the Second, and 
incorporated with the patrimony of the church. * 
»s9t— however, neither the wisdom of the Se.^ 

j6os. Bate, nor the cautious and circumspect policy 
^'ve^ which characterized their^measures, could hea) 
tMBgo- the commercial wounds of the republic, the 
’*™“*”*' government at least concealed its weakness and 
decline from general inspection. All the fine 
' arts were protected in the ca|Mtal, which con¬ 
stituted at the same time, the centre of luxury, 
taste, and magnificence. The genius of the 
aetian administration, secret, vigilant, and even 
severe on some points, was yet exempt from 
rapacity or oppression. Protection was equally 
extended to every subject, and in no Catholic 

• ▼ol.x. p.3081 309, and p.3Xj» ami f.33S>3i*t 

p 334^339* SchnTidt Hitt, des Allenuns, vol. viil* p. 488—-481* 

* Ibii. p. 332—336W Mczerayp vd.x p.iZQH—jis. 
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9 t 8 te w^re the eccl^esiastics restrained with' so fM, 
strong a hand. When Paul the Fifth, relying 
on the sanctity and plenitude pf bis apostolic 
authority, ventured to lay the Republic under 
an Interdict, and to arrogate a right of with* 
drawing the Venetian clergy from the jurisdio 
^ion of the civil tribunals, the Senate firmly op¬ 
posed his pretensions. Neither intimidated by Their con- 
his menaces, nor terrified by excommunications, 
that dignified assembly exhibited to Europe, an Holy See, 
example of equal moderation and inflexibility. 

While they every where repressed the zeal or 
seditious spirit of the monastic orders, and 
maintained internal tranquillity thro’out their 
dominions; they allowed the impotent indig* ^ 
nation of the feeble pontifi*, to revert upon 
himself. The celebrated Paolo Sarpi, com* 
monly denominated Father Paul, animated with 
a love of civil liberty, and a spirit of patriotism 
rarely found in tbe cloyster; defended with hie 
pen, tbe invaded immunities of his country.. In 
defiance of the Anathemas, and even of the 
daggers of the church of Rome, he persisted to 
resist its usurpations, while he disclosed its in¬ 
trigues \ Paul the Fifth, disappointed in his ex- 
pectationSy and reprobated even by the Sacred 
College, esteemed himself fortunate to terminate 
§0 humiliating a dispute, by recurring to tbe me¬ 
diation of Henry the Fourth; a prince whom bis and 
predecessor Clement the Eighth had so long *""“**• 
refused to admit into the bosom of the Romish 
ehurch. Revoking his precipitate censures, 

* Biogr. Diet. voL x* p. 
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and renouncing his clums, he gladly purchased 
from the "Venetian Senate by these concessions^ 
an oUivion of every past transaction." ’ 

1610. Venice, at the commencement of the seven- 
Vtnice. teenth century, if she could no longer bees-, 
teemed formidable,'from her forces or her reve¬ 
nues, yet remained a respectable Italian power. 
Even after the loss of Cyprus, subjected by Selim. 
the Second, her territories were extensive, com¬ 
prehending Candia, Corfu, and various other 
islands. The fortress of Palma-nova in the pro- 
¥ince of Friuli, recently constructed at an im¬ 
mense expence, and regarded as impregnable, 
secured in some measure the vulnerable frontier 
of Istria, from the predatory incursions of the 
Turks A great proportion of the commerce . 
of the Mediterranean, as well as that of the Le¬ 
vant, was still enjoyed by the Venetians; and 
many of their manu&ctures or productions, had 
]limi,aiid attained a point of unequalled beauty. A fleet- 
of twenty-eight gallies protected constantly the 
navigation of the Adriatic, over which gulf ^e ' 
arrogated a sort exclusive sovereignty; and on 
emergencies, this squadron was augmented to 
forty vessels \ The military forces constantly on 
loot, did not fall short of ten thousand infantry, 
and three thousand caval ry, i n dependant of the m i- 
litia, which body exceeded thirty thousand men'. 

“ Bniy*, Hitt. de» Papes. toI t. p. 143—133. Mezeray, voL x. 
p. 363—^375. Laiigier,'Tol. X. p. 345—576. 

r Ibid. p. 327, 3 s8. 

«■ Ibid. p. 422. 423. Galluzxi, Hist, de Totcane^ vob iv. p. 22* 
—223. and p. 241—246. 

* Ibid. p. 423, 424 
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In the affection, submission, and obedience JtSio. 
•of its subjects, the Commonwealth possessed 
■inexhaustible resources. If to these natu*^ 
ral and political advantages, we add the wis¬ 
dom attd vigour of the government, we shall 
not wonder that even in her decline, Venice 
continued to attract the envy, and to excite the 
■admiration, of every surrounding state. 

Tuscany, which for near forty years, under isu~- 
the wise, moderate, and vigorous administration 
of Cosmo of Medicis, had enjoyed an uncom¬ 
mon portion of national felicity; experienced 
•a eomplete .reverse during the reign of Francis^ 
his successor. That prince, tho* initiated by Rdgn of 
his father, at an early period of life, in all the 
mysteries of state, and associated to all the la;- 
bours of government; abandoned himself from 
the instant of his accession, to the indolence 
of his disposition, and the vices of his charac¬ 
ter. Enslaved by his mistress Bianca. Capetlo, 

'a Venetian lady of noble birtli, whose name is 
■hecome too celebrated m the Florentine annals; 
he did not blush publickly to espouse her, aAer 
the death of the Grand Duchess his wife, 
daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand the Firsf. 
Tuscany, governed by a rapacious female of 
the most dissolute manners, plundered and op- . 
pressed, sunk in the scale of Italian states, 
while the country declined rapidly in commerce, 
manufactures, and population'. The Venetian 
Senate, nevertheless, in order to conciliate the 
friendship of Francis, did not hesitate with un- 

• GaHuzzii voLiv. p.4X9»4a9, 
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tporthy adulation to adopt the fortunate objedt 
of his choice, and by a solemn act of the legis¬ 
lature, declared Bianca ** the daughter of the 
Republic.** ‘ 

Neglectful of the wise maxims by which hie 
father CoSmo had secured his independence, 
and asserted his dignity, in times the most pe¬ 
rilous ; Francis sacrificed both those objects to 
the views of Philip the Second. The vast 
treasures, amassed by the frugality of his pre¬ 
decessor, were lavished to feed the necessities, 
to gratify the ambition, or to satiate the ven¬ 
geance of the court of Madrid. A Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, who from his revenues, territories, 
and resources of every kind, might have attract¬ 
ed the respect of all Europe, became only the- 
Subservient instrument of Spain *. Rapacious, 
and even avaricious from natural disposition^ he 
was nevertheless profuse in his gratifications. 
Immured, like his contemporary the Emperor 
Rodolphus the Second, in his laboratory, and 
occupied in chymical researches, or pursuits 
of art i he became inaccessible to his subjects, 
deaf to their complaints, and unafiected b)r 
their misery. Insensible to glory, to pity, or to 
shame, neither entreaties, remonstrances, nor 
menaces could awaken, or propel him to exef- 
tion. His vices alone, for the misfortune Of 
his people, vrere active. Destitute of male 
issue, he beheld With detestation his pre 8 um|>- 
tive heirs, Ferdinand and Peter, the two sur- 

Galluiii» tdI.It* p«i87 —zjz* « 

Ibid. ¥cd*iY« ud p. 168—;8* 
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Tiving soii» of Cosmo., la Iiis protection of isj4^ 
letters, and in that respect alone, he seemed 
not totally to have degenerated from his pro* 
genitors of the house of Medicis. His rdgnt 
comprizing the space of about thirthen years, 
exhibits a series of* the most revolting crimOs ( 
almost equalling in atrocity the pontificate of 
Alexander the Sixth in modern history, or the 
most flagitious and profligate of the Roman 
Caesars in antiquity.’'. 

Ferdinand, eldest of Cosmo’s surviving sons, 15S7— 
himself a member of the Sacred College, auc^ 
ceeded to his brother’s dominions. The com* of Per. 
bination of virtues and talents which met in 
his character, seemed necessary to obliterate tbt 
misfortunes of the preceding admlnistratioiu 
Anxious to emancipate himself from the hiimt* 
liating servitude to Spain, in which Francis had 
remiuned during his wbole reign, the ntw 
grand Duke began by cultivating the alliance 
of France. After having married by virtue 
a papal dispensation, Christiana, Princess of 
Lmrain, niece to Henry the Third, he coufi* ^ 
nued to supply his successor the i^g of Ntn- '' 
varre, 'with the means of resisting Philip (he 
Second. To the ample and timely remittancsf 
«£ money made him by Ferdinand,'Henry (be 
Fourth was eminendy imlebted for the preserv¬ 
ation of Marseilles, for the expuision of the 
Duke of Savoy from Provence, and even for 
his ultimate triumph over Spain and ** the 


• ^ Ghluzzie voLive pasaiai* 
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i5»>— League V* All the political ties which ante- 
cedently united the two courts, were further 
of Mary cemented by the marriage of Henry with Mary 
of Medkia. Medicis, daughter of Francis,' and niece of 
Ferdinand. But the political advantages whicli 
might permanently have resulted to Tuscany 
from such an alliance, became frustrated and 
Subverted by the incapacity of Mary, by her 
indocility, violence, and subserviency to un¬ 
worthy favorites. The grand Duke, alienated 
by the Queen’s ingratitude, and disgusted at 
Henry’s neglect, found himself necessitated, 
towards the conclusion of his reign, to recur to 
the antient connexions of his family, with the 
house of Austria. He was conscious that the 
King of France, who by the relinquishment 
of the Marquisate of Saluzzo to Charles Ema¬ 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, had virtually renounced 
all bis views on Italy, and who was destitute 
of any naval force in the Mediterranean, could 
FeHlniiid extend to him no protection. Philip the Third, 
besides tlie Milaneze and Naples, possessed the 
B -Ti / M w garrisons which held Tuscany in awe, and gave 
withSpain. |)i0| gn easy entrance into Ferdinand’s domi¬ 
nions. The Cardinal Duke of Lerma, who, then 
governed the Spanish ihonarchy, gladly meeting 
the advances of a prince, whose friendship in 
some measure guaranteed the Italian possessions 
of bis master; harmony Vas once more restored 
between the courts of Florence and Madrid. * 

^ Galuzzif toL t . chap. 1—7. 

* Ibidr vol. y. chap* 8—XI. patabii* 
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At the termination of Ferdinand’s reign, 
Tuscany, in addition to the advantages of a bef- 
neficent, wise, and mild administration, joined 
^security, dignity, and independence. The mili¬ 
tary tbrces which he maintained, were nume¬ 
rous : while the marine constantly equipped for 
active service, not only protected the coasts 
from pyratical depredations; but ventured on 
more than one occasion, successfully to attack 
the Ottoman gallies, and to invade the islands 
of the Archipelago*. Trade, encouraged by the Conmierct. 
-protection and example of the sovereign, re* 

.vived on' the banks of the Amo. Ferdinand, 

■who like his ancestors, the elder Cosmo, and the 
great Lorenzo, in the fifteenth century, did not 
disdain to blend commerce witli government; 
was the first merchant of Italy, and of £urope^ 

Such were the prodigious profits which he de¬ 
rived from his mercantile enterprizes, that they 
•enabled him to acquire and accumulate trea¬ 
sures ; at the same time that by acts of princely 
munificence, he awoke and encouraged the in¬ 
dustry of his subjects *. Manufactures of every 
kind attracted to Tuscany the gold of foreign na¬ 
tions ; and Leghorn, which became the Empo- Founfa-. 
•rium of the Mediterranean, was frequented by 
the English, Dutch, and all the northern powere. 

The most liberal regulations were adopted by 
the grand Duke, in order to surmount the na- 

• Gallazzi, wt ▼« p. 479—48*, and p. 56a—;05, and ^ 

537* 

* Ibid, p. 555—557* * Ibid» P»557—5<** 
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x 6 io. tural impediments or obstacles, which rendered 
that valuable port insecure It soon acquired 
a decided superiority over Ostia, Gaieta» and 
Naples. Marshes were drained, cultivation was 
restored, and population augmented thro’out.his 
Feiidty of territories. Florence might be justly accounted 
one of the most beautiful and splendid cities of 
Europe, enriched by monuments of art, orna¬ 
mented by productions of skill, and afibrding 
an asylum to men of genius from every part of 
Italy*. In defiance of ignorance, prejudice^ 
and persecution, Galileo had already demon* 
strati the tnitii of the Copemican system.^ 
had made discoveries of the utmost importance, 
in the revolutions of the planetaiy bodies; and 
had placed the foundations of astronomy, not 
on wild Hypotheses, but, upon practical eape* 
riments. Such was the ameliorated condition 
of Tuscany at the death of Ferdinand, when 
the accession of Cosmo the Second, his son and 
successor, took jdaoe. 

1574—1 The pontific^ of Gregoiy the Thirteenth, 
tho* one of the longest that occurred diiru^ the 
ofthe ^ course of the sixteenth century, is rendered 
chiefly memord>le by the adoption of that rcgir- 
iatioii of time, which we denominate ** the Qrt- 
gorian Calendar.** But, the attention of poatc* 
rky has been more powerfiilly attrscted towards 
'die reign of Peretri, his successor in the diatr 
of St. Peter, who assumed the name of Sixtus 
the Fifth. We can never contemplate with 

• OaHmaii, p.<7'—m - 

'« 1U*1» 9- 539—574- 
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snfficieiit astonishtnent, the eodowinents of 
that extraordinary man; his profound dissimu- ^s 9 o- 
lation; his intrepid, policy i his inflexible se- 
verity; and his towering ambition. Indignant of ^tiw 
at the political fetters imposed by Philip the ****^**^ 
Second on the Holy See, all his efforts were di* 
nected towards his Own emancipation, and the 
humiliation of the Spanish monarchy. His ad- 
miration of the capacity and vigor displayed by 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, heightened by hia 
apprehensions of the Spanish Armada, induced 
him secretly to give her support and assistance 
against thmr common enemy He manifested 
an .equal attachment towards Henry the Fourth, 
while he displayed an aversion mixed with con- 
tempt, for the party of ** the League It 
is not to he doubted, that he meditated the jectt. ^ 
conquest or recovery of the kingdom of Naples 
from Philip, against whom he had. determined 
to excite and publish a Cruzade; when death 
interrupting his projects, terminated his short, 
but memorable pontificate". Enterprizdk of 
such magnitude, danger, and variety, did not 
prevent him from adopting the most splendid, 
or beneficial regulations of a domestic nature } 
the embellishment of Rome, the formation of a 
marine, the extirpation of die Banditti who in- 
finted the' ecclesiastical state; the introduo* 
tion of com for the subsistence of his sulgects. 

Hub detPapet. vol.v. p.5<—60, and p. 63, andp.66 
—75. Ony. Led. Via d’EUz. ad ann. 1585, Leti, de Sizte, 

V* liy.yip vii. andvuL 

^ Biiiy% yoL y. p> 79* Miknb ew r g>Hitt, tkk liy. iy. 

» Odiaai, voLr. p.Ss— 84 - .Bmpa, toLv. p.Si—86. • 
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isis _ accumiitation of prodigious treasures in 

*5so* the castle of St. Angelo A pontiff of such 
energy and resources, acting-in combination 
with France, England, and Holland, against 
die Spanish monarchy, already convulsed and 
exhausted; might have greatly changed the 
political aspect of Europe, if bis life had been 
^ further prolonged. 

S 591 * Under the timid and transitory administra> 
tion of Gregory the Fourteenth, the Holy See 
relapsed into its former servitude: nor did 
Clement the Eighth, by name Aldobrandini, a' 
pontiff of far superior parts, dexterity, and ad- 
of Clement dress, venture to shake off the yoke of Spain,' 
tbeEifiitii. adopting the greatest precautions, ac¬ 

companied by the utmost management. He he¬ 
sitated long, and exhausted every subterfuge or 
delay, before be dared to admit Henry the 
Fourth into the Romish communion \ The tri- 
umpfa of the pontifical character and office, in 
solemnly dispensing absolution to a suppliant 
king of France; became augtnented in the per¬ 
son of Clement, by an accession of temporal 
power and dominions, which took place about 
ConqnMt the same'time. The Ducliy of Ferrara having 
«f Fcmn. devolved as a fief to the A^stolic See, on. the 
decease of Alfonso the Second; after a fee¬ 
ble and inefibctual resistance made by Caesar 
d'Esi^, Duke of Modena, was incorporated 
into the patrimony of^the church*; Clement, 

^ Bniyty Tol. T. p. S 3 — S^f P* <7-^0* 

* lbkUp-^4—*119* Mexehiyt iral.ic. p* 53—jS. 

^ OaUimif foLn p* voL pb ito, xsz. 
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elated with a conquest so important £tnd unex* 1605-^ 
pected, already conceived himself the arbiter of 
Italy. Borghese, his successor, who assumed 
the name of Paul the Fifth, experienced never* 
theless, how much the limits of that undefined 
supremacy, arrogated by the vicars of Christ 
• during the middle ages, were restricted and 
diminished, when he engaged in a contest with 
Venice, soon after his accession. The same spi* Contest of 
ritual weapons, which in a darker period, had 
subverted the Imperial throne of Germany, and theVene- 
burst thro’ all the bonds of civil or political so- 
ciety^ were found ineffectual to vanquish the 
inflexibility of the Venetian Senate. Secure of 
the obedience and submission their subjects, 
they despised the impotent thunders of the 
Vatican, and reduced the imprudent pontiff to 
sue for reconciliationHe was more benefi¬ 
cially, as well as more honourably occupied, in 
adorning Rome, in constructing aqueducts for ^ 

supplying the city with water, and in contri- 
buting to the decoration or embellishment of 
the antient capital ofibe world. 

When we appreciate the state of the spiritual 1610. 
authority possessed biy the pretended succes- 
sore of St. Peter, under Paul the Fifth, at power, 
the period lind^f bur examination; we shall 
perceive that it bad rapidly declined since the 
elevation of-Gregory the Thirteenth to the papal 
throne. The silent, but gradual progress 

“ Latigiec Hitt. <fc Ven'M, toU x. lit. ip 40. Bmjn, tol. r. 

f • 14*—* 53 * 
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lilO. 


Revenues 
derived 
from XU 


Augmen¬ 
tation of 
territory* 


reason ; the diffiision of letters aaaong the io* 
ferior classes of societj, and the effect of tho 
Reformation; — these causes insensibly under¬ 
mined a fabricky which mankind had long been 
accustomed to regard with veneration approach¬ 
ing to idolatry. The recent defeat of the Holy 
See in the attempt to give laws to Venice* had 
instructed other catholic states* that they might 
resist with effect the tyranny of the Popes. If 
however* the pontifical power was diminished* 
the revenues arising from that source* con¬ 
tinued still very abundant. Annates* tenths, 
indulgencies* dispensations* jubilees* and many 
other inventions of ingenious avidity* confri'* 
buted to replenish the papal exchequer. Con¬ 
sidered as temporal princes* tliey had received 
a considerable addition of territory* by the re¬ 
duction or annexation of the duchy of Ferrara. 
It is not without wonder that we can reflect on 
the degree of active support given by France* 
to the enterprize of Clement the Eighth* for 
confiscating or appropriating so important a por¬ 
tion of Lombardy. The indifference of Spain, 
as well as the supine inactivity of Venice and 
Tuscuiy under the same circumstances* excite 
no less surprize *. J^Ior does it form one of the 
least remarkable features which distinguish the 
period* that during the course of the sixteenth 
century* when the severest attacks were made 
by Luther and Calvin on the oflace of tlie Ro¬ 
mish Pontiff; their temporal power proceeded 


® Mezeray, voLx* p. tio-^zzi* 

with 
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with the most rapid progress, and established sSso. 
itself in Italy on solid territorial foundations. 

How ample were the aggregate revenues of Treaiurw. 
the papal see, we may infer, when we find that 
Sixtus the Fifth, during a reign comprehend¬ 
ing only five years, and notwithstanding the 
immense sums expended hy him in beautify¬ 
ing Rome, yet amassed before his death, two 
millions, five hundred thousand crowns. We 
cannot estimate the sum at less than three 
hundred thousand pounds Sterling ^ This trea¬ 
sure was quickly dissipated by Gregory the 
Fourteenth, in supporting the party of ** the 
League**.” Clement the £lighth, in order to 
effect the conquest of Ferrara, did not hesi¬ 
tate to alienate the revenues of the church to 
such a degree, that in the year 1598, -scarcely 
five thousand pounds, free of all deduction, 
entered the papal exchequer. Even the spiri¬ 
tual resources of the Holy See were scandalously 
exposed to sale, by the family of Aldobrandini\ 

But, under Paul the Fifth, these temporary 
embarassments of finance were surmounted. 

Great military levies continued to be made by Foive*, 
almost all the Popes, from Gregory the Thir- 
bfcenth, down to Paul the Fifth. In 1591, 
Gv^ory the Fourteenth, sent an army of twelve 
thousand men, into France. His successor, 
Clement the Eighth even doubled the number, 
when he declared war oTi Cassar d’Est^, wlio 

• Bniyte yd. y. p. ftp* 

» Ibid. vd. y. p.^p. 98. Perdixe, HiiC. d’Hea. IV. p. xfj. 

^ Gallu2pi^ Td.y.>2fc. 
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i6ie. laid claita to tho duchy of FerraraClement 
had twenty-four thousand soldiers in the fields 
Sixtus equipped nine gatlies, fortified the port 
of Civita Vecchia, and seemed to emulate, if not 
to attempt, the formation of a marine *. Yet, in 
i6c6, Paul-the Fifth was so terrified at the ex¬ 
pected rupture with the Venetians, and so un¬ 
able to protect his coasts against their fleets, 
that he caused the treasure deposited at Loretto; 
on the shOTe of the Adriatic, to be precipitately 
removed to a place of greater security. * 

Trade. Some degree of protection was extended to 
commerce by the Popes; and Clement the 
Eighth, in 1593, issued a declaration, contain¬ 
ing numerous privileges or exemptions, enacted 
in favor of tlie trade of Ancona". Yet not¬ 
withstanding these regulations, the patrimony 
of the church was worse administered titan any 
Aaaditti. European state. Troops of Banditti, who over¬ 
ran the open country, defied justice; while they 
committed every enormity or outrage, under the 
feeble government of an aged, infirm, and elec¬ 
tive ecclesiastic, who beheld them with apathy or 
indifference. Rome itself was not secure frono 
their violence. We can hardly believe tliat in 
J583, under the reign of Gregoiy the Thir- 
teentlt, to so incredible a point of impunity, or 
rather of open protection, had these bands of 
murderers and assassins attained, that Cardinal 
Farnese was constantly acc:ompanied by twenty 


' Bniyt» vol y. p. 97* Gallozzii voL y. p. 091. 

* Bruytf voL y. p. 84. ^ Laiugierj yoi p« 4%x. 

* Oallttzzip yol*v. P' 5^9 

of 
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of ^em on hpn^ck, whenever he app^red 1610. 
in the streets of Rome. Boon Gompagno, ne- Tharout^ 
pbe.w to Gregoiy the Thirteenth, was not 
ashamed to entrust his person to the guard qf 
another body of the same desperate ruffians*. 

Sixtus the Fifth, by bis wholesome severity, 
soon extirpated them, and rendered intercourse 
of every |cind, sai'e as well as easy, thro’opt the 
papal dominions; but the evil revived under 
his successors \ It must however be admitted. Protection 
that the Popes of this period, almost without “f****™* 
exception, were munificent patrons of the fine 
arts: if we except Venice or Florence, no city 
in Europe could boast so .magnificent, an as¬ 
semblage of the monuments of taste and ge¬ 
nius, as Rome. 

The kingdom of Naples, at the beginning of xsu-“ 
the seventeenth century, continued still to groan 
under the Spanish government; a tyranny at 
once the most odious, impolitic, and oppressive, of the 
with the single exception of Bonaparte’s sangui- 
nary system of despotism, which has ever been. 
exercised for the destruction or degradation of 
mankind. We may question whether the restless 
ambition of Philip the Second, or the indolent in^ 
capacity of Philip th6 Third, became productive 
of the greatest inisfortune to the Neapolitans. 
Successive viceroys, deputed by those mbnarchs, 
seemed to agree qnly in one common principle; 
a desire of plundering the unfortunate people. 


* yoL ir. p. iS6—189, and p. tji, *33, and p. ajS 

— 

t Brays, vol. y. p. 53, 54. Lcti. Vie de Sixte V., lir. ri. 
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and transmitting the spoils thus collected, to !Ma> 
drid. Imposts became, multiplied to such a point 
on-every article of consumption, that even fruit 
formed an object of taxation *. Attempts were 
made to compel the inferior inhabitants of the 
capital, to eat bread composed of noxious or 
unpalatable herbs mixed with corn, in order to 
draw from that expedient, a revenue: but the 
experiment was soon abandoned as too dange> 
rous, apprehensions being entertained, that 
accustomed as the populace had become to 
slavery, they might nevertheless break their fet¬ 
ters, if rendered too galling by the Spaniards. * 
We are covered with astonishment, on con- 
tetnplating the magnitude of the sums extorted 
from the country, all which were engulphed in 
the Escurial. In the space of nine years, be¬ 
tween 1586 and (595, when Naples was admi¬ 
nistered by the Count de Miranda, he exacted 
and received from the inhabitants, no less than 
, six millions of Ducats, which cannot be esti¬ 
mated below two millions, seven hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds Sterling*. Notwithstanding these 
heavy pecuniary contributions, Naples was com¬ 
pelled to aid the ambitious or vindictive pro¬ 
jects of Philip the Second, by naval and mili¬ 
tary levies or equipments. Four Neiq>olitan 
Galeasses, constructed in the royal arsenal of 
that capital, were sent to join the Armada de¬ 
stined in 1588, for the subjection of England ^ 

* Giannones Hist, de Naples^ vol. iy. Hr. xxxv. dup. u. p. 41^. 

* Ibid, vol iv. liv.xxxiv. chap.ii. p*34S. 

^ Ibid. clup.v. p.374* ® P*373* 
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A few years afterwards, above four thousand 1574— 
troops marched to defend the duchy of Savoy, ^ 
then attacked by the French. The kingdom, Jd^- 
equally impoverished and exhausted by efforts iie»* 
so much exceeding its strength, sunk into a 
state of languor, or rather of debility. 

Every evil which necessarily results from a Abiuet. 
^eak, as well as an incapable government, ag* 
gravated the sufferings of that enslaved and de¬ 
voted country. Such were the immunities or 
exemptions enjoyed by the ecclesiastical order, 
as to impede, if not wholly to prevent the 
course of justice; and so numerous were the As)iufn«. 
sanctuaries or asylums to which criminals could 
repair, that impunity and even encouragement 
were held out to the commission of every enor> 
mity. We can Ivith difficulty conceive the ex¬ 
tent and pernicious consequences of this abuse, 
among a bigotted and superstitious people 
The immense and perpetually augmenting pos¬ 
sessions of the clergy, secular and regular, had 
already swallowed up a vast proportion of the 
lands or property of the kingdom, before the 
close of Philip the Second’s reign *. No effec¬ 
tual restraint was imposed by the crown, on 
this practice. The current coin became so de- Debate- 
based, as not only materially to affect, but 
almost to suspend all commercial transactions 
of every kind. Tho* an insurrection was dread¬ 
ed, the viceroys found themselves necessitated 

^ Oiannone, Hist, de Naples, vol.iv. liy.xxxy. chap. ii. p.4t6 

^ Ibid, rok iy. liy. xxxiy. chap. ix. p. 409—405. 
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tin— to perpetMate a grievance, which they could 
i«io. neither check nor redressAs in the' ecclesU 
astical territory, so in the Neapolitan dominions, 
companies of robbers, conducted by leaders of. 

BudittL high rank, bade defiance to the laws. During 
near seven years, from 1585 to 1592, so tre¬ 
mendous were their numbers, as to employ the 
whole military force of the country, in their 
' suppression. Even when quelled, they were not 
extirpated; and they continued to desolate in 
particular the mountainous province of the 
Abruzzo, the Brutium of antiquity, and the 
duchy of Calabria. It conveys a lamentable 
idea of the interior state of the kingdom, and 
the impotence of the government, when we 
learn from Giannon6, that these formidable 
Banditti, after plundering the open country, 
ventured to attack the towns and cities which' 
refused them, contributions'. Society could 
Scarcely subsist in a state of civilization, under 
such multiplied calamities. 

inneoiu. To internal anarqhy or oppression, was added 
foreign invasion. The Ottoman troops, com¬ 
manded by Amurath Rais, and by the Bashaw 
Cicala, repeatedly landing on difierent parts of 
the Calabrian or Sicilian coasts, renewed the 
ravages antiently committed by Barbarossa, 
Uluzziali, and the Admirals of Solyman the 
Second'. Even the human mind became de- 

^ Oiaimon^s vol. ir. liv. xxjct. chap, li* p. 4x59 416* 
s Ibid, irol.itr. lir. xxxlr. chap. ▼. p* 37^^3741 Ur. snonr. 

dup* ih p. 4X6. 

4 , xzxir. chap. r. p. 3741 and p* 41x9 and p. 413* 
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based and degraded under the Spanish tyranny. 
Neither the fine arts, nor the sciences, were 
Regarded among a people, whose genius was 
depressed, and whose emulation was lost. 
Poetry alone survived in some measure, amidst 
the general extinction of taste and learning'. 
Of all the religious orders, only the Jesuits dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by the study and cultiva¬ 
tion of polite letters \ No general or well con¬ 
ducted effort was made by the Neapolitans, to 
shake off a yoke so ignominious, during the pe¬ 
riod which we are reviewing; and this apathy 
may be considered as the strongest proof how low 
had sunk the-aational spirit. A conspiracy was, 
it is true, framed by Campanella, a visionary 
Dominican monk of the town of Stilo in CaJa- 
bria, soon after the accession of Philip the Third. 
But, its ol^ect seems to have been not so much 
to restore the Neapolitans to freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, under a prince plaiced on the throne 
by their own suffrages; as to establish a wild 
and chimerical republic, such as France beheld 
between 1792 and 1799. The attempt being 
discovered, was suppressed'. Such had become 
the wretched and exhausted state of this beau¬ 
tiful part of Europe, at the time of Heniy the 
Fourth’s assassinaticm, when the Cfount de Le- 
mos, known to posterity by the writings of Cer¬ 
vantes, was sent from Madrid, to take on him 
the supreme civil administration of Naples. 

) Oiumon^ 'vol. ir. Hr. xxzhr. chap, vilt* p. 395— 399 * 

^ Ibid, chap^vn. p. 384* 

1 Udd voLit. liy. xxxt* chap* i* p. 407-*-4Z^. 
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. The minor states .and principalities of Italy, 
destitute of weight or consideration in the Eu« 
ropean system, merit little attention. Genoa, 
tho% lUce Venice, declined from her antient 
splendor, yet continued to enjoy profound re* 
pose under the protection of the Spanish mo* ^ 
narchy; but its annals during this period, con¬ 
tain no events deserving attention or comme¬ 
moration. Altho' dependant on the cabinet of 
Madrid, their partiality towards the French na¬ 
tion and government was nevertheless so well 
understood, as to induce Lomellino, one of their 
principal citizens, wittily to remark, that the 
** Genoese had their purse in Spain, and their 
** heart, in France®.*’ Ferrara, once so con¬ 
spicuous^ the Athens of the north of Italy, had 
totally disappeared; having been swallowed up 
before the conclusion of the sixteenth century, 
in the territories of the church. The capital, 
which under the princes of the family of Est^, 
bad been accounted onO of the most beautiful, 
as well as populous cities of Lombardy; become 
classic ground by the residence of Ariosto and 
Tasso within its walls; soon dwindled, after its 
reduction by Clement the Eighth, into a soli¬ 
tary and deserted town. When Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, in 1598, having taken possession of 
Ferrara, as Legate of the Holy See, caused 
tlje inhabitants to be numbered; he found the 
place already so depopulated, that it only con¬ 
tained about fifteen thousand souls, of whom 

- Hilt, de Gmet, toL ii. p. 339 —344. L'Art. de Verif. lei 
Dates* tome iiL p. 739. Gallozzi* vol. v. p. 3x0. 
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near a third part were Jews The duchy of * 
Modena, being an imperial, and not a papal fief, ModoM. 
still continued to be governed by a prince of 
the house of Este *. The family of Gonzaga Mantua, 
reigned at Mantua. Afler the death of the ce¬ 
lebrated Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, 
who expired at Arras; whose whole life was 
passed in the military service of Philip the Se¬ 
cond, on the great theatre of the Low Coum 
tries; his son Rainuce succeeded him as Duke Paima. 
of Parma and Placentia. But, those little 
principalities could only be considered as de¬ 
pendencies of the vast Spanish monarchy. “ 

It is not in the internal history of Switzer- *574— 
land, during the period under our contempla- 
tion, that any transactions can be found of an 
interesting nature. France and Spain persisted 
to vie with each other, for the friendship and 
alliance of the Helvetic confederacy. The Comped- 
court of Madrid profiting of the troubles which 
agitated the French monarchy for so long a and 
time» under the last princes of the family of®***"' 
Valois, negotiated with success among the 
smaller and more bigotted Cantons; whose po^ 
verty, aided by their superstitious adherence to 
the Catholic faith, laid them open to political 
seduction. Induced by misrepresentations, and 
gmned by presents, they renounced their an- 
tient connexions with the French crown, and 
entered into a stipendiary treaty with the Duke 
of Lerma. But, after the peace of Vervins in 

^ Galliizzis vol. y. p. 

^ L’Art de Yerif* tome iii. p*7ooi 701. 
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»ir4— 1598, when Henry the Fourth became fitmly 
***** established on the throne, he found means to 
supplant his rivals; and to cement by closed 
ties, the former compact subsisting between 
1603— his predecessors and the Swiss Republic *. Baf- 
fled in this attempt to gain exclusive possession 
orFuentj«.of the thirteen Cantons, the Count de Fuent4s; 
Governor of Milan for Philip the Third, one 
of the m6st active commanders, and enters 
prizing ministers of the period, conceived a 
plan equally bold as it was solid, for extending 
the Spanish power in Italy. 

llie Milaneze is only separated on the north, 
from the County of Tyrol, by a mountainous 
^portion of the Grison coun'tiy, situate among the 
ValtdiM, Alps, denominated the Valteline. The inhabi¬ 
tants of this sequestered valley, zealously at- 
tadied to the Romish religion, corrupted by the 
largesses of Fuent^s, and averse to the dominion 
of the Grison Republic, under which they lived; 
were easily induced to. lend an indirect assistance 
to bis projects. Favored by such propitious cir* 
ciimstances, he instantly began the construction 
of a fort, not far from the northern extremity 
of the Lake of Como, but erected on the terri^ 
tory of Spain. Its position on the summit of a 
cra^y rock, commanding the entrance into 
■ the Valteline, and the valley of Chiaveiina, iren- 
dered him virtually master of the only passages 
by which assistance could be sent, or protection 
extended, to the Grison League. Neither the 

^ MezereyiToLx. p. 199—F!amlQ«9bt*de la Suiste^ p *364 
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Switzers, the Venetians, nor the French, tho* 1603— 
ail these states were deeply interested in conn- 
teracting so dangerous and ambitious a project, 
fhade any effectual or vigorous efforts to impede 
its execution. The fortress being once com* 
pleted, the Grisons beheld themselves reduced 
to a species of servitude. It must be owned Object of 
that Lombardy itself , was ultimately menaced 
with a similar fate, if the Valteline had been 
thus permanently subjected to Philip the Third; 
since that acquisition, connecting the territorial 
possessions of the two branches of the Austrian 
family, enabled them reciprocally to co-operate 
in every manner, for their common objects and 
interests. From the frontiers of Piedmont and 
Switzerland, to the distant borders of Poland 
and Hungary, a communication thro* the centre 
of the Alps would have been firmly established, 
between the Imperial and Spanish divisions of 
that bouse. We are lost in contemplating the 
possible effects of such a measure; from which, 
not only Germany and Italy, but even Europe 
itself might have undergone a great eventual 
revolution.* . 

While Fuent^s, impelled rather by the vigor 1574— , 
of his own character, than stimulated or sup* 
ported by the cabinet of Madrid, endeavour^ 
thus to augment the political power of Spain; Condition 
the Imperial dignity in the unskilful bands of 
llodolph the Second, was sunk into a state of AiHtm. 


* Fltntln, t>. 371—^376. MoMny, toL x. p.3»4—sad. De- 
aonnuiiz, Iptt. vdl.ir. p.axi—’»a. IStt. Chron. 
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contumely, and almost of oblivion. Durii^ a 
long reign of more than five and thirty years» 
tliat prince betrayed-an insurmountable inap* 
titude, either for the transactions of the cabinet, 
or for the operations of the field. Whether we 
consider him as chief of the Austrian family, 
as King of Hungary and Bohemia, or as Em* 
peror of Germany, be appears equally deficient 
in all the qualities demanded from his stationt 
Unlike his two immediate predecessors, Fer* 
dinand the First, and Maximilian the Second, 
he abandoned Vienna; which city, from its cen. 
tral situation on the Danube, and its vicinity to 
the Hungarian frontier, seemed to be pointed 
out by policy as the proper residence and capital 
of the Austrian princes. Retiring to Prague, he 
there immured himself on the banks of the 
Moldaw, among alchymists, philosophers,, and 
astrologers; inaccessible to his people, negli* 
gent of public affairs,. and occupied only in 
pursuits of a recluse, or literary kind. * 

In Hungary, the command of the armies op* 
posed to the Turks, was successively entrusted 
by him to the Archdukes Mathias and Maxi* 
milian, his brothers.; or to various foreign ge¬ 
nerals, who repaired from Italy, France, and 
Flanders, to-solicit a post of such glory, peril, 
and eminence. The Ottoman arms, tho* be¬ 
come less formidable than they had been under 
the reign of Solyman the Second, yet continued 
rather to advance towards, than to recede from, 

* FfeM, Ifiat, d'Altenagiw, Td.n. p. siS—sao. 
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tke confines of Germany. Raab or Javarin, a 
city which by its position, not very remote from 
Vienna, opened to the Mahometans the whole 
frontier of Lower Austria; and which the 
campaign of 1809, when it fell into the hands 
of Bonaparte, has rendered too celebrated in 
our own times; was taken by the Bashaw 
Sihan, before the death of Amurath the Third. 
Two years afterwards, Mahomet his successor, 
rendered himself master of the town of Agria^ 
situate on the other side of the Danube. These 
advantages were nevertheless subsequently ba* 
lanced by the recapture of Raab, by the suc¬ 
cessful siege of Strigonium or Gran, another 
veiy important fortress of Upper Hungary, and 
by various acquisitions or victories gained over 
the Tnrks. After thirteen campaigns, Rodolph 
esteemed himself fortunate in obtaining from 
the new Sultan Achmet, a truce, which leaving 
to either party the dominions or places previ. 
eusly possessed by each, procured at least for 
the Hungarians a temporary suspension of hos- 
tilitiea.' 

Jn all the great transactions of Germany,- 
civil and rel^ious, the Emperor remained eithec 
passive; or his exertions, weak, desultory, and 
inefiectnal, produced no beneficial result. The 
review of bis whole reign, which confirms this 
assertion, proves that he retained little more 
than the nominal supremacy of the German, 
empire. When Truchses, Archbishop and 

< La Croix, Hist.Ottom. voL i. p 674—68a, and toI. it. p. a— 
110. Heist,-vol. L ^4x8—437. Schinidt, voli tIH. cli. viii. and x. 
Sac/. Hitt d’Hongrie, ToLiL p. 99—164. 
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Elector of Cologne, in 1583, veiltufod pob» 
lickly to marry Agnes of Mansfeldt, a nntt i to 
renounce the Catholic religion, and to embrace 
the profusion of Calvinism; he was neither 
terrified at the displeasure, nor afiected by the 
menaces of Rodolph. That prince contimied 
inactive, till the e^rts of the Cliapter of Co-, 
logne, sustained by the arms of Ernest <^* Ba¬ 
varia, who was elected to fill the vacant, arch- 
bishoprick, expelled the apostate elector, and 
terminated a quarrel so important to the^general 
tranquillity of Germany During tfte course of 
various commotions, disputes, and insurrections,' 
which, in difierent periods broke out at Aix^ la ^ 
Chapelle, at Strasburg, and at Donawert; the^ 
Imperial interference for their sufqsression was 
scarcely felt, nor were the determinations Of 
the Aulic Council, the supreme tribunal 
many, regarded by any party* . . i 

On the decease of John William, Duke ef 
Cleves and Juliers, in 1609, the indoicot Bo- 
dolph made indeed an attempt to aitfmount his 
habitual apathy, by assuming an active part 
in the great question of the‘right to that rich 
succession. He even evoked the Cause perso¬ 
nally before himself, enjoining in the measi-i 
time his cousin, the Archduke Leopold, to sc-^ 
quester by force, if necessary, the teriitones in' 
litigation. But, in this single instance of v%or, 
his authority to interfere was contested; and 
the'various princes who laid.claim to the domi- 

« Schmidts vol.viii. p- 464 —479* HcifiSs i p«4i6»4»7* 
Pfefieli voLii. p . 
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imos of Cleves, far from respecting the quality 
or rank of the Imperial commissioner, did not 
hesitate to attack and to expel the Archduke 
by force from Juliers. Rodolph- could' only 
be considered as a spectator of the contest*. 
Towards the close of his life, the two' great Faetkmt 
parties of the Catholics and the Protestants, 
irritated by a long series of alternate injuries, pin. 
and unrestrained^ by any apprehensions from his 
resentment, drew up in formidable array, under 
their respective bannem* Assuming the deno> 
minations of the ** Catholic League,** and the 
** Evangelic Union,** they elected leaders, and 
prepared to terminate their quarrel by an ap- 
peal to the sword. Hostilities, it was evident, 
were ready to ensue; and if the tragical death 
of Henry the Fourth had not delayed them, 
Germany would unquestionably at that time * 
have been made the theatre of war. All the 
materials of the conflagration which laid it 
waste during thirty years, and which burst out 
soon afterwards under the reign of Mathias, 
were suffered to accumulate by the supine in¬ 
activity of his predecessor. ^ 

If the German empire was thus abandoned by Ditm. 
its chief, to anarchy and dissention, the Aus- 
trian famUy itself seemed to be not less rent by ftmOf. 
domestic feuds. Indignant at the apathy and 
weakness of his brother, who, shut up in the 
apartments of his palace at Prague, beheld with 

* Hdfs. toL i. p.439—^445. Pfe^ voL ii. p. 444—151. Me* 
xtajf p>4X3— 4 x 9 *^ 
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unconcern the calamities of his other heredi-^ 
tary kingdoms and provinces; Mathias at 
length threvf off all subjection. The Austrians 
and Hungarians supporting his views* weary of 
so inactive a sovereign* and desirous of obtain* 
ing a real protector* elevated Mathias to the 
supreme authority. Rodolph was reluctantly 
compelled to ratify their choice, and to cede to 
his rival the kingdom of Hungary, together 
with the provinces of Upper and Lower Aus¬ 
tria*. Roused nevertheless from his lethargy 
by this attack, and apprehensive of experi¬ 
encing further encroachments from the same 
quarter* the Emperor meditated revenge. He 
was stimulated to it by the cabinet of Madrid* 
which had never forgotten or pardoned the 
interference of Mathias at an early period of 
his life* when he accepted from the revolted 
Flemings, the government of the Spanish Ne¬ 
therlands. Rodolph* in concert with the mi¬ 
nisters of Philip the Third* already projected 
to elevate to the throne of Bohemia* and to the 
title of King of the Romans* an Archduke of 
the Styrian line; one of the sons of Charles, 
Duke of Styria* descended from Ferdinand the 
First. But* all the schemes of the confederate 
princes* which tended only to weaken their 
common interests, by dividing the Austrian 
family* were overturned in consequence of the 
vigorous interference of Mathias. Entering 
Bohemia at the head of an army* he soon re- 

* Sacf* Hkt dHongife* roLiL 
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duced Rodolph to resign to him that crown, tjf*— 
contenting himself for the remainder of his life, 
with the empty honors annexed to the dignity imm at 
of emperor. Death speedily closed his inglo- 
rious reign, during which, the Imperial.title and doiph. 
office had fallen into a condition, if possible 
more abject, as well as more despised, than it 
had been under Frederic the Third, in the 
teenth century. * 

Notwithstanding the circumstances here enu> isio. 
merated, which under a prince of Rodolph’s 
character, tended to obscure the greatness of trian 
the house of Austria; yet its power, revenues, 
and resources at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, were all considerable, if they 
had been united in the person of an active or 
ambitious chief. Germany experienced only a 
few years afterwards, on the accession ,of Fer¬ 
dinand the Second, who re-assembled the scat¬ 
tered possessions of his family, hoW vast was 
their collective weight; and how easily, from 
being merely the limited head, he might ren¬ 
der himself the tyrant and despot of the empire. 

The Imperial sceptre, weak in itself, became imp^ 
an instrument of terror or of oppression, when ‘**8”**y* 
it was entrusted to a sovereign,, whose domi¬ 
nions extended from the frontiers of Saxony 
and Poland, across all the intermediate coun¬ 
tries, to the confines of Italy. Tho* that sceptre 
seemed to. be continually on the point of pass- 


* Pfeffel, vol. iL p. *4; and p. >47, and p. 351, >53, and p. *55. 
Hai**, ToUi. p.4M—4381 P- 445 —447* 
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ing into other bands, on the decease of every 
successive possessor; yet various events, aided 
by present occupation, conduced to perpetuate 
it in the Austrian Dynasty. The tragicid death 
of Henry the -Fourth, which took place at the 
moment when he was preparing to march to¬ 
wards Cleves; extricated Rodolph, in common 
with the other princes of his line, from a danger 
equally imminent and insuperable. 

■ In Hungary, the Turkish armies, whatever 
apprehensions they might still excite, no longer 
inspired the terror which had preceded them 
in the sixtMnth century. Europe began to per¬ 
ceive that the Ottoman empire having passed its 
Zenith, the Sultans, tho’ they might desolate the 
German frontiers by sudden incursions, could 
not permanently extend their conquests beyond 
the actual boundaries of their dominions. The 
provinces of Carniola, Styria, Austria, and Mo¬ 
ravia, w ere moreover covered by fortresses so 
numerous and well provided, as almost to defy 
the Mahometan armies \ Previous to the rup¬ 
ture which took place with Amurath the Third 
in 1593, a body of twenty thousand soldiers, 
properly armed and disciplined, was believed 
to be capable of sustaining and repelling the 
utmost efforts of the Janizaries, in the opinions 
of the greatest judges of the militaiy art*. In 
order to obtain the most decisive advantages 
over the Turks, it seemed only necessary to 
abandon the antient system of dismissing the 

b Sclunidt, Yol, vliL p.449. * Ibid. p. 44S. 
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troops at tbe close of every campaigo, and to tHo, 
retain them permanently under tte standard. * 

■ The prerogatives, enjoyed and exercised by 
Rodolph, thro’out his hereditary. possessions 
of Hungary, Bohemia, and Austria, were very 
limited. The consent of the States being re¬ 
quisite for levying every sort of pecuniary bur¬ 
then imposed on the people, their jealousy ren¬ 
dered them slow, as .well as' reluctant to grant 
supplies, even on the greatest emergencies ^ 

^ut, in, addition to the revenues of his patri¬ 
monial dominions, he occasionally received very 
important aids from the Diets convoked during 
the war carried on .against, the Turks.' The Aidf«S| 
aggregate sum which was accorded’.to the Em* 
peror, for the sole purpose of repelling the Ot- him. 
tomah.invasion, by the Diet which met at Ratis- 
bon in 1597, .did not fall short of four millions, 
five hundred thousand Florins. We may e^-. 
mate it at near four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds Sterling; but the money could only be 
raised by regular assessments, payable into the 
imperial coffers in the course of three years ^ 

If .we would contemplate Rodolph the Second 
in the most favorable point of view, we must 
neither, consider him as chief of the German 
empire, nor as King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
nor as the Archduke of Austria. We should Hiipn>(a». 
only regard him i“ his personal capacity, as a 
philosopher, as a lover of science, and a patron 

<1 Schmidt, toI. viiL p.jio, 51X. * Hud. P.44S, 

f Ibid. p. 513-7*515. 
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of letters. His court and palace, like those o£ 
Lorenzo de Medids at Florence, coiurtituted 
the aaylaiDS of persecuted genius, and expatri¬ 
ated talents. Tycho Brah 4 , driven from Den> 
nark, found protection in bis bounty, and died 
at Prague. Kepler, a man not less illustrious, 
composed by hrs orders, the celebrated astro¬ 
nomical calcuiationsj denominated the ** Ro^ 
dolpbine Tables V* But, these occupations, 
however laudable, or meritorious in themselves, 
could not supply the want of energy, vigor, 
and political talents. Even his philanthropby, 
humanity, and moderation, like the virtues of 
the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, became 
contemptible, because unsustained by courage 
and activity. Rodolpb, successively deprived of 
bis dominions, revenues, and titles, by bis own 
brother; precisely as the Emperor Wtnccslaus 
bad been treated by his brother i^gismund, 
about two hundrmi yean before; saw himself 
gradually reduced to the condition of an in¬ 
dividual: while the bouse Austria emerging 
from the state of. dqnession in whidi it had 
been plunged since ^ abdication of Cbaries 
the Fifth,, more than half a century earlier, 
prepared again to act a conspicuous part b» 
the theatre of Germany and of Europe^ 

The Germanic empm and constitution, m 
its leading features, continued to retain nearfy 
the same aspect at the concluskm, at it had. 


« Htli^ wL L p. 447* toL x. p. jii, 317 . Sicjr, 

doL ii. p. 73—15 • Biog» Diet* voLyiiL p* ip- 
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presented at the commencement of Redolph’s tsu“^ 
reign. The seven Electorates, of which four 
were secular, and three ecclesia8tical,Temained 
unaugmented in number. Among Uie secular Eiecto- 
Electors, those of Saxony might still be consi- 
dered as first in political pre-eminence and 
power. How ample were their revenues, and RereniiM. 
how vast their pecuniaiy resources, we may 
judge, when we find that Augustus the First, 
who died in 1586, a wito and beneficent prince, 
left in his coffers no less a sum than seventeen 
millions of Ecus, or above two millions Ster-< 
ling". Even if we should suppose this fact 
to be exaggerated, it nevertheless proves the 
opulent state of the Saxon dominions and peo¬ 
ple ; which country, without oppression, could 
famish such prodi^ous treasures to the sove-* 
reign. Soon after the beginning of the seven* Bnmdeu. 
teenth century, the Electors of Brandenburgh in»x. 
had already laid the foundation of that poli¬ 
tical elevation which we have seen them attain 
in the last and present age, till overwhelmed in 
1806, by Bonaparte: a depression from which 
tiiey have triumphantly emergetl in 1814. As it, pro- 
early as 1605, Joachim Frederic obtained the im- 
mediate administration of the duchy of Prussia; 
while be at the same time secured his future 
succession to that extensive territory, after the 
demise of Albert Frederic, the reigning Duke, 
who during many years labored under incurable 


* L*Art <feVerif InDatn, tomeiS. p.417. 
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alienation of mind'. On the extinction of th^ 
Dukes of CleveSy four years later, in 1609, 
John Sigismund, son and successor of Joachim 
Frederic, laid claim to a part of the vacant do* 
minions, in right of his consort. Notwith¬ 
standing the reclamations of the Elector of 
Saxony, together with the mandates issued by 
the Emperor himself; John Sigismund seized 
and retained by a subsequent agreement, the 
duchy of Cleves, comprizing the dependant 
Counties of La Mark and RavenspergS So 
considerable an augmentation of territories, 
situate in a beautiful part of Germany, fdong 
the banks of the Lower Rhine, contiguous to 
the dominions of the seven united provinces of 
Holland; when added to so great a reversion 
in expectation, as the duchy of IVussia; soon 
rendered him beyond comparison, the most 
formidable of all the German princqs. 

The Electors Palatine continued to preserve 
nearly the same place and rank in the system of 
the empire, which they had held thro*out the 
course of the sixteenth century. No European 
continental state had undergone so many, or so 
rapid revolutions in religion, as the Palatiuate. 
During the short space of sixty yeara, the 
country, which had been originally Catholic, 
twice became Lutheran, and as often reverted 
to Calvinism, which latter profession of faith 

> L’Art de Verif, tomeiu. p.530. Hott, toLiL p.a68.- 

^ FMitb Totii. p.a47—M9' Hcbi, toL ii. p. a;;. 
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remained finally predominant'. England had 1574-. 
indeed exhibited an example of still greater ver* 
satility or submission in matters of religious be¬ 
lief ; having in the short space of twelve years, 
between Henry the Eighth's death in 1547, 
and Elizabeth's accession in 1558, changed its 
national creed, four difierent times. Frederic 
the Fourth, Elector Palatine, was declared chief 
of the ** Evangelic Union,” formed by the Pro¬ 
testants* in 1610, for the protection of their 
civil and religious liberties But, having sur¬ 
vived his election to that high post, only a few 
months, he was succeeded by his son Frederic 
the Fifth, who married the daughter of James 
the First; whose subsequent misfortunes form 
an interesting part of the modern history of 
Germany; and whose imprudent attempt in 
1619, to ascend the throne of Bohemia, in¬ 
volved himself, his family, and people, in almost 
irretrievable ruin. 

The Dukes of Bavaria, collaterally descended Bavaria, 
from the Counts Palatine of the ^ine from 
the extent of their territorial possessions, lying 
along the banks of the Danube, the Inn, and 
the Iser, sustained by the magnitude of their 
revenues; might be accounted equal in poli¬ 
tical power to the Electors, though they h,ad 
not yet been raised to a place in the Electoral 
College. It was reserved for the Emperor Fer¬ 
dinand the Second, soon afterwards, to elevate 

^ 8chmkit» toLtSL p*435* 

* L’Act it Verify tome iii* 337, 
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them OB the destruction of tlie Palatine branch 
of their family, to that dignity. Maximilian, 
Duke of Bavaria, who sprung from the same 
common ancestor with Frederic the Fifth, £lec> 
tor Palatine, was justly regarded as one of the 
most illustrious princes of the age. His talents, 
courage, and great endowments of every kind, 
when added to his zealous adherence to the 
Romish religion, induced the Catholics to place 
him at the head of the ** League,** fmrmed in 
opposition to the Protestant ** Union'.** He 
acted a most distinguished part in the long; 
wars which commenced under Mathias; his in- 
iexible adherence to the house of Austria, con* 
ducing in an eminent degree to preserve the 
Imperial sceptre, as well as the crown of Bo> 
hernia, in that august line, amidst all the con* 
vulsions by which Europe was agitated. 

The most important change ilrbich had taken 
place in the internal fabrick of the empire, be* 
tween the middle of the uxteentb, and the 
commencement of the ensuing century, wm 
the extinction of the Dukes oi Cleves. Their 
dominions, extending from the frontiers of Hoi* 
land, along the eastern bank of the ^Rhine, quite 
to those of the Palatinate; becoming divided in 
nearly equal proportions between the Electors 
of Brandenburg, and the Dukes of Neubourg, 
a branch of the Electors Palatine; materially 
altered and affected the balance of power in 
Germany. It began already to be evidient that 

• PteflU, VQl.iL p.a5o. L'Xit Se Ycrif, tmne iiL p. 40^. 
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the Margraves of Brandeoburgh, from their 1574— 
great accession of territory, must become the 
preponderant members of the Germanic system. 
Thro’out the duchies of Mecklenburg, Bruns> 
wic, and Wirtemberg, as well as in the Land** 
gravia'te of Hesse, scarcely any great or inte* 
resting political transactions bad taken place 
during the reign of Rodolph. Tlie lesser prin¬ 
cipalities could not be accounted of any weight . 
in the scale of Europe, and the Hanseatic Hattie 
League was far advanced in its decline. ThM 
vast maritime confederation, which for centu¬ 
ries had almost monopolized the Baltic trade; 
gradually undermined by the competition of 
other nations, attacked by the English, and 
rivalled by the Dutch; experienced the insta¬ 
bility of human afiairs. ** The Hanseatic 
League** continued indeed to exist; but never 
could recover its antient lustre ^ Germany General 
itself might still be considered as a country 
scarcely emerged from barbarism} whose inha- ®*™*“r* 
bitants remained rude, illiterate, and unculti¬ 
vated. Whatever progress the sciences had 
made at Prague; or whatever degree of fefine- ' 
ment was displayed in the courts of Dresden, 

Berlin, Heidelberg, and Munich ; the inferior 
classes continued every where to be sunk itt 
ignorance. It was not till after the termina¬ 
tion of ** the war of thirty years,** followed by 
the repose which the treaties of Westphalia 
produced in 1648, that the Germans began in ' 

* HhS D«i. raLiiL p, 174—17S. 
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any degree to emulate an equality with the 
more polished European nations, in every- 
branch of polite literature. ** 

Denmark, during many years subsequent to 
the treaty of Stettin, which restored tranquillity 
to the Scandinavian states; continued to enjoy 
uninterrupted prosperity, under the mild and 
benehcent administration of Frederic the Se¬ 
cond. That prince was snatched away by a 
premature death, while yet in the vigor of his 
age and talents; leaving behind him a son, 
Christian the Fourth, who had not passed the 
limits of childhood. Nevertheless, contrary to 
the usual. experience of mankind, the public 
felicity of Denmark was neither disturbed by 
the internal dissentions, nor invaded by the ex¬ 
ternal calamities, which commonly characteriee 
in every country, a period of minority. The 
Senate, arrogating the functions of regency, as 
having devolved on them by Frederic’s de¬ 
cease ; and exercising them, to the equal exclu¬ 
sion of the Queen-dowager, and of the princes 
of the blood; maintained the kingdom in re¬ 
pose As the young sovereign approsiched to 
manhood, he gave numerous indications of the 
capacity, courage, and activity, which he after¬ 
wards displayed; qualities which have raised 
him to the most elevated place among the 
Kings of Denmark. Actuated by a thirst for 
knowledge, and superior to the puerile amuse. 

1 

P Voltaure» ¥ol.x. p*3i7« 

^ Bialktf Hiit.de Daiu ▼ol.tik p.i3»—^160. 
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ments or gratifications usually characteristic of 
youth j he manifested higher inclinations, by 
visiting Tycho Brah6 in his philosophical re* Heiwito 
treat oq the little island of Veen, situate be- 
tween the coast of Zealand and the shore of 
Sweden. That extraordinary man, encouraged 
by the munificence of Frederic the Second, 
had there founded a species of astronomical 
colmiy, denominated Uranibourg; an establish¬ 
ment, to which scarcely any parallel can be 
found in antiquity, or among the nations of 
modern Europe.' 

' Impelled by a curiosity not less laudable, but W* 
still more beneficial to his people; Christian, 
after inspecting his dominions thro’out Hol¬ 
stein and Norway, undertook to penetrate into 
Lapland, with the view of surveying in person 
the inhospitable regions subject to the Danish 
crown,' lying in the vicinity of the pole. In 
order to derive from the enterprize all those 
advantages with which it was fraught, he had 
the magnanimity, like Peter the Great, Em¬ 
peror of Russia, near a century later, to re¬ 
nounce his dignity, and to divest himself of 
his titles. Under the simple appellation of a 
captain, accompanied by a naval' force, he 
coasted the desolate shore which extends round 
to the North Cape, and even advanced to the 
entrance of the White Sea, o» the confines 
of Muscovite Lapland. Christian, if not the 
only sovereign on record, who has ever pasKd 

* MaUet, T0I.VU. p.M 4 * U 5 > i?** 179. " 
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the Arctic circle» stands at least first on the 
list, and led the way*. Hi^ indefatigable 
industry pervaded every department of state ^ 
and while he constrnct^ arsenals ibr the pro¬ 
tection of Copenhagen, he endeavoured to dif¬ 
fuse the benehts of commerce among, his sub¬ 
jects, as well as to ameliorate the condition of 
the inferior orders of the people. ‘ 

In the domestic dissentions of the royal fa¬ 
mily of Vasa, which agitated Sweden alter the 
death of John the Third, he wisely forbore to- 
take any part; remaining a passive spectator 
of the revolution which transferred the Swedish 
Sceptre from Sigismund, to his uncle, Charles, 
Duke of Sudermania: a revolution which haa 
been, repeated in our own time, when the 
Swedes having dethroned Gustavus the Fourth,, 
placed the crown on the head of his uncle, ano¬ 
ther Duke of Sudermania, of the same name. 
But, when Charles the Ninth, thus become 
sovereign of Sweden, by the deposition of his 
nephew, attempted soon after his accession, to 
invade the portion of Lapland subject to Den¬ 
mark, Christian had recourse immediately to 
arms. In the progress the short, but ^rce 
and sanguinary contest, which took place be¬ 
tween the two crowns, be displayed not only 
personal intrepidity and talents for the field t 
he rendered himself master of Caknar and of 
Elfsburg, the two keys of Sweden on the east 
and west; captured the maritime city of Got- 

* Mallet, vel. til* p. us* S)S» ' ' WA p« 
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tenburg, then newly founded; and after the i&oo— 
decease Charles the Ninth, concluded an ad* ****** 
vantageous peace with his son and successor, 
Gustavus Adolphus. That prince, who makes so 
conspicuous a figure in the history of the seven* 
teenth century, when he overran Germany; still 
a minor, hardly confirmed upon tlie Swedish 
throne, menaced with competitors at home, and 
compelled to direct his foreign views towards 
Poland as well as Muscovy; gladly seized the 
occasion of terminating a ruinous war, by mak* 
ing some concessions. A treaty was concluded 
under the mediation of England, which again 
disarmed the Baltic powers; and which peace 
proved not less beneficial to Denmark, than it 
had become indispensably necessary to Sweden.“ 

The Danish constitution of government, 
under Christian the Fourth, while it invariably Coo***’*' 
reacted the riglus of hereditary descent, and 
of primogeniture; formed nevertheless, not only 
in name, but in reality, an elective, limited 
monarchy. It might perhaps be more justly 
denominated an Oligarchy, at the head of 
which assembly was placed a king, whose 
prerogatives resembled those exercised by the 
princes (d' the house of Stuart in Scotland; than 
it could be tmrmed either an Aristocracy, or 
a Democracy. The Senate, not tbe l^tea 
General of the country, disposed of the crown, 
appointed the successor, and left to tbe repre* 

* Pufibuloif, Ria. Sweden, p. 403—4x1* wtou* 

p. aia—3»*. 
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seotatives of the aation, little else than the 
empty form of approving or ratifying their 
choice. Christian himself, during the life of 
his father Frederic the Second, in 1580, was 
thus designated as the future heir to the throne; 
and in 1608, his own eldest soh Frederic was 
nominated in a similar manner Even the no¬ 
bility of the duchy of Holstein claimed, and 
actually exercised the same right in 1588, after 
.the demise of Frederic the Second The privi¬ 
leges and immunities, enjoyed by the nobles in 
Denmark, which were of a nature incompatible 
with a proper subordination to the sovereign ; 
proved in fact not less adverse to the freedom, 
and subversive of the felicity of the people.' 
Dong prescription bad so confirmed this power, 
that it might be esteemed dangerous not only 
to attack, but, even to question it, at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century*. The 
Norwegian nobility did not however participate 
in these patrician exemptions, and that king¬ 
dom could be considered, after the accession of 
Christian the Fourth, only as a dependant and 
subjected province of the Danish monarchy. * 
The authority of the Danish kings was se¬ 
verely limited; their prerogatives being so con¬ 
fined, that the-participation of the Senate was 
indispensable not only for levying all pecuniary 
aids, but, even for the act of declaring war* 

13a, and p. 153—157, and p. 199, 

■ Ibid. p. 195—197. 

* HwL p.193. 
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It was not without the utmost difficulty that a x6x«* 
sovereign, however beloved and respected he 
might be, could obtain from the jealous and 
vigilant parsimony of that assembly, the sup¬ 
plies necessary for putting the kingdom in a 
state of defence, or for carrying into effect the 
most beneficial institutions of policy*. The 
royal revenues were scanty ; the nature of milU 
tary service partaking of ail the inconveniences 
and defects inseparable from the genius of the 
feudal system At the beginning of the rup¬ 
ture which took place between Denmark and 
Sweden in 1611, the regular forces of Christian Troop*. 

- amounted only to sixteen thousand Danish foot, 
and twelve thousand Norwegian infantry, be¬ 
sides two regiments of English and Scottish 
stipendiaries. His whole cavalry consisted of 
two thousand Germans*. Yet so inadequate 
were his financial resources to maintaining even 
this small body of troops, that the funds set 
apart for the purpose, became totally exhausted 
in less than the space of eighteen months'. The N»t^. 
Danish navy, during the same period, which 
appears to have been formidable, numerous, 
and well equipped ; exceeded fifty sail of ships 
of war, among which were several vessels that 
carried eighty cannon. * ' 

Before the close of the sixteenth century, CkNn>Mi» 
the,Danish princes had already made the most 

* MaUet, V0I.VU. p. ai6, and p. XII—1x4. 

^ Ibid. p.»J5—X5?. * Ibid. P.X78. 

f Ibid. p.3x8, 3x9. « Ibid. p.x77» 978 . 
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s«M ntcpessful efforts for emancipating the cem> 
merce of their subjects, from a dependance on 
the ‘Hanseatic League. Frederic the Second 
constructed the castle of Cronsberg, become 
so memorable in the present age, which defends 
the passage of the Sound between Zealand 
and Scania. The toil or duty, then exacted 
from every vessel passing thro* that celebrated 
strait,' was accurately fixed, and proportioned 
to the tonnage of ships navigating the Baltic \ 
His successor, Christian the Fourth, directed 
bis unremitting cndeavonra towards extending 
the advantages of trade among the people; not.> 
withstanding the impediments opposed by the 
nobility, to eveiy plan for enriching and ame* 
tl****«*t^ liorating the condition of their vassals ^ 'Yet, 
as late as 1604, we find that the whole traflSc 
of the Peninsula of Jutland, was still carried 
00 by the Hanse towns, Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
and BremenThe commerce of Iceland had 
likewise been monopolized by the same Indus' 
trioiis and rapacious confederacy: but CbriS' 
tian, anxious to rescue, and to restore it to bis 
own subjects, erected an exclusive company, 
authorized to trade to Iceland, and to the Fend 
islands. The experiment seems to have sue> 
ceeded to his wish'. 

QmmkmL Attempts were made to colmiize Greenland 
anew; repeated expeditions being sent, tho’ 
with little profit, to that desolate and frozen 

k MaDet, tol. 4 l. p. 147, 14 S. ‘ Rid. p.isaaja, 

* Uem. iUi. * IbU. p. m, sm. 
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regionMore beneficial establishments were i6xq. 
formed in the province of Bleking, a portion of 
the Swedish continent then subject to Den* 
mark, where the city of Christianople was 
founded near the Swedish frontiers Lapland t^piand. 
began to be considered as an object of poll* 
tical attention: we find in 1610, six deputies 
from Norwegian Lapland, repairing to the 
court of Christian the Fourth, with tributes and 
presents; imploring at the same time his pro* 
tection against the enterprizes of Charles the 
Ninth It is curious to reflect, that the prin* 
cipal cause of quarrel which existed between 
those two Kings, the immediate subject of war; 
was the right of sovereignty over the sterile 
tracts, extending beneath the Pole, beyond the 
seventieth d^ree of northern Latitude ^ Similar 
disputes relative to the possession of the ice¬ 
fields of Nova Scotia and Acadia, lying along 
the banks of the river St. Laurence in North 
America, involved in i755» the two crowns of 
France and England, in a long and sanguinary 
contest. The Danes continued anxiously, but Orkney, 
fruitlessly, to desire the re*union of the Orkney •»<) 
and Shetland idands to the crown. At the co- 
ronation of Christian the Fourth in 1590, we 
find him s(jemnly engaging by an express ar* 
tide of his capatdation, to exert every meana 
for attaining that object** These two ArchL 

“ M^Jlet^ Td.Tu. p. »3S~34I. " Ibid. p.»sa. 

• Ibid. p. >37—>58. P IWd. p, adT—>74. 

* Ibid. p. 199. 
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i«io. pelagos have, nevertheless, remained invariably 
annexed to Scotland. 

Encdonge. The reign of Frederic the Second may be 
^ esteemed the most shining period of Danish 
literature. ■ We can never sufficiently eulogize 
the munificent protection extended by him to 
Tycho Brah6. The celebrated observatory, 
constructed at Uranibourg in the island of 
Veen, together with the whole astronomical, 
(hymical, and philosophical Apparatus, esteem¬ 
ed superior at that time to any similar esta¬ 
blishment in Europe, was entirely made at the 
royal expence ^ Brah6 himself, tho* he par¬ 
took of the prejudices and darkness of his age, 
yet must be accounted one of the most ektra- 
ordinary as well as illustrious men of the six¬ 
teenth centuiy. His contemporaries justly conv- 
pared him wi^ Hipparchus among the aurients, 
And with Copernicus among the moderns. It 
is to be regretted that after the decease of Fre¬ 
deric the Second, the envy or malignity of the 
ministers under the new reign, compelled him 
precipitately to abandon Denmark; to quit bis 
pursuits and discoveries at Uranibourg, and 
finally to seek a more secure asylum in the 
court of Rodolph the Second.' 

While Denmark under the reigns of Frederic 
the Second, and Christian the Fourth, seemed 
to rise in the scale of nations, attracting even 
in some measure the attention of Europe; 

^ voL viL p. 142^146* Brag. Diet. voL IL Art. 

• MalliCr voLvii. p«x6^ x6ia and p.»o6-Hiix. 
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Sweden remained in a degree of comparative 1574-- 
depression and obscurity. John the Thirds 
during a reign of considerable duration, ef-ofjbim 
fected no object glorious to himself, or bene* ** Thk^, 
ficial to his subjects. After imbruing his hands 
in the blood of his unfortunate predecessor and 
elder brother Eric, whom he caused to be deli¬ 
berately and systematically put to death in pri¬ 
son, from motives of state precaution; he im¬ 
prudently undertook to restore the Catholic 
religion in Sweden. Bigotted in bis own person 
to that form of worship and belief, be persist¬ 
ed in the attempt, notwithstanding the oppo¬ 
sition of his younger brother, Charles, Dukepf 
Sudermania; the repugnance manifested by the impolitk. 
clergy, to such a change; and the almo.st^eqe- 
aversion of the inferior orders'. He com¬ 
mitted a still greater error in imbuing Sigis- 
mund, his only son, with the same principles; 
and by advancing his election to. the throne of 
Poland, on the decease of Stephen Battery. 
Sigismund himself found frequent cause to 
repent his having abanc^ned an - hereditary 
crOwn, founded on the affections of a whole 
nation, towards the house of Vasa, maintained 
by wise and equal laws; in order to acquire 
an elective kingdom, to the people of which 
country he was a stranger by birth, and where 
he could only be regarded as the nominal chief 
of a tumultuous, intractable Sarmatian Aristo¬ 
cracy." 

* Puffendorf, Hiit. of Sweden, p. 375—484, Lagetbring, Hiit. 
de Suede, p. 67—74. 

PnSimdorf, p. 3 l 4~e97. 
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i59«— After the death of John the Third, Sweden 
became during several years, ^ the theatre of 
SigiMnand. civil dissention, and' at length, of open ho8ti> 
lity. No sooner had the sceptre devolved to 
Sigismund, than Charles, Duke of Sudermania, 
availing himself of the absence of the new king, 
endeavoured to secure the civil and religious 
rights of his countrymen from innovation or 
'ciTii di*> attack. On his arrival at Stockholm from Po> 
•entioiM, Sigismund, tho' he beheld himself ac¬ 

knowledged sovereign by all the orders of the 
state, yet experienced how jealous and vigilant 
were the measures adopted by the Swedes, 
with a view to prevent the extinction of their 
liberties. Irritated at these limitations imposed 
on him, but incapable of punishing by open 
force their authors, he quitted Sweden with a 
degree of indignant precipitation, and crossed 
1^9over into Poland*. Encouraged by the cir- 
*59** eumstances of the time, and propelled by his 
own ambition, not less than by a love of his 
countiy, the Duke of Sudermania instantly sum¬ 
moned a convention of the States. That as¬ 
sembly having without delay delegated to him 
the supreme authority, Charles exerted its func¬ 
tions with so much promptitude as well as vigor, 
that the adherents of Sigismund, tho* nume¬ 
rous, were compelled to abandon the kingdom, 
and war. Returning nevertheless from Dantzic with a 
milituy force, he marched towards Stockholm, 
defeated the troops of his uncle in a general 

* Lasetbriiig, p. 74 —76* Pnfiendoif, p. 351—3(7* 
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action; and if his humanity had not suspended 
the carnage of the routed army, Sigismund 
might have dictated conditions to the Swedes. 

But being himself vanquished in turn, he con* 
sented to accept the terms proposed by his com¬ 
petitor ; withdrawing soon afterwards finally 
from a country, where his person was become 
odious, his religion was proscribed, and bis in¬ 
fluence become extinct. 

Charles remaining undisputed iPaster of *599— 
Sweden, improved his advantages, put to death x>uke°^ 
the Senators who had adhered to his nephew, Suderru- 
reduced Finland to obedience, which province 
continued faithful to the King, and confirmed 
his newly acquired power, by acts of extreme 
severity. Concealing nevertheless, or suspend¬ 
ing his ultimate designs, he neither assumed the 
regal title, nor affected to aspire to the crown. 

It was not till Sigismund, by repeated refusals 
on his part, either to confirm the late acts of 
the States, to repair to Sweden in person, or 
to send to Stockholm his eldest son, for tlie 
purpose of bis being educated in the protestant 
faith, appeared to have completely alienated and 
forfeited bis sovereign rights; that the Duke of 
Sudermania was at length raised to the throne. 

The royal dignity being at the same time de- proclaimed 
dared hereditary in bis line, Sigismund, as well 
as his descendants, remained for ever excluded 
from every future pretension*. We trace a 

y Piii!bidori> p. 367—387.’ 

* Lageibringy pi.76—8o. Pufiendorfs p. 387—398. 
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considerable degree of analogy between these 
events, and the expulsion or abdication of 
James the Second, in our own history, followed 
by the elevation of William, Prince of Orange, 
i«04— to the crown of his father-in-law. The short 
***** reign of Charles the Ninth, including only seven 
years, tho’ tranquil in the interior, was- distin¬ 
guished by reverses or misfortunes in all his 
wars with foreign states. The Swedish arms 
proved unsuccessful in Muscovy; and in -Li¬ 
vonia, where he was defeated by the Poles, he 
narrowly escaped with his life. Nor did he re¬ 
trieve either his own honour, or the gloi‘y of 
his country, during the rupture which took 
Hit death, place with Denmark. His end was accelerated 
by these national disasters; and -it was not easy 
to foresee at the close of his life, the splendid 
figure which Sweden miule soon afterwards 
under his son and successor, Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, when his victorious arms subjected all 
Germany to the banks of the Rhine and of 
the Danube. * 

x6xo. On a consideration of the extent, resources, 
and condition of the Swedish monarchy, about 
' the beginning of the seventeenth century j we 
must admit, that as composing a member of the 
European system, it occupied a rank inferitn: 
to Denmark in political power and considera- 
tion. The Swedish princes then possessed no 
territories on the Southern side of the Baltic, 
except a portion of Livonia, clumed by the 


• PuAndotf, p.398—409. Lageibringi p. 80-^8. 
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Poles, laid waste by the Muscovites, and held *<*<>• 
by a very precarious tenure Christian the 
Fourth, King of Denmark, continued, like his 
predecessors, to retain the valuable Swedish 
provinces of Scania, Halland, and Bleking, ex* 
tending along the shore of the Baltic, opposite 
to Zealand, and comprizing all the southern 
portion of the kingdom. The revenues of the 
crown were indeed ample, but its prerogatives 
were extremely limited ; the formal consent of 
the States-General being indispensable, in order 
to give validity to every measure of dnance, or 
operation of state*. Some very productive 
branches of the public receipt, had likewise 
become almost extinct under Charles the 
Ninth. The silver mines of Salberg, which 
under Gustavus Vasa, annually yielded above 
twenty thousand Marks of pure silver, no longer 
repaid the expences of working them, in 1609Fkyvmy 
We may judge how rare and scarce were the ^ 
precious metals in Sweden, when we find John 
the Third delaying near seven years, the pay* 
ment of so inconsiderable a sum as nine thou* 
sand pounds Sterling, due to Frederic the 
Second by an article of the peace of Stettin. 

The money was finally remitted in copper, 
which the Danish prince caused to be cast into 
cannon *. A monarch whose finances were so 
contracted, could not maintain ainy considers* 

k I^lSbldar{; p. 398->403. * Ibid. p. 401. 

* Ltfetbriog, p.Ss. 

* Mallei voLviL p.xe7,io8, and p. 140. 
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ble naval, or military force. The Swedish 
troops were more formidable from their valor 
and discipline, than from numbers; and their 
fleets seem, during the short war carried on 
against Christian the Fourth, to have been in¬ 
ferior to the navy of Denmark.' 

Every wise and patriotic exertion 'was made 
by Charles the Ninth, to reanimate, encourage, 
and extend the commerce of his subjects. No 
less than nine towns were founded by him, in 
various provinces of his dominions; and Got- 
tenburg owes its existence to the enlarged 
views of the same sovereign. The happy geo¬ 
graphical position of that city, open to the 
German Ocean; situate mid-way between Den« 
mark and Norway; the exclusive privileges ex¬ 
tended to its citizens ; and the establishment 
of a company authorized to trade with Persia;— 
these natural, or political advantages, which 
soon attracted strangers to Gottenburg, en¬ 
riched its inhabitants*. Beneflcial regulations 
of various kinds, W'ere enacted; and the ex¬ 
portation of iron, the staple of Sweden, was . 
prohibited, unless when wrought, and reduced 
into bars. Letters, as may be supposed, had 
made little progress among a rude, poor, and 
martial people. It was not till the year i6o8, 
that any printed code of laws was known in 
Sweden; only written usages or ordonnances 


f Mallet) vol. vii. p. 302) 303) and p. 314—316. 

S Lagerbring) p. 82. Pufiendorf) p. 403. Mallet) voL vii. p. 253, 
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being followed in the courts of judicature, an> ^6to. 
terior to that period." 

Even the manners remained, Gothic, and 
almost ferocious. When Charles the Ninth, and forodou,. 
Christian the Fourth, animated by reciprocal en« 
mity, sent defiances to meet and decide their 
quarrel in single combat; as Charles the Fifth 
and Francis the First had done in the prece* 
ding century; the language of their respeo 
tive Cartels more resembled the invectives used 
by Achilles and Agamemnon in the ** Iliad,** 
than such as two princes in modern times might 
be supposed to adopt in their quarrels. Terms cartel*, 
the most rancorous, and epithets highly in¬ 
jurious, were used on both sides. Pre- 
** sent thyself,’* says Charles 'to the Dane, 
according to the antient and laudable cus.^ 

** tom of the Goths, and engage with us in 
** the open field, accompanied by two of thy 
\ ** followers. We will be there, unarmed, only 
** a helmet on our bead, and a sword in our 
** hand. If thou come not to the place ap- 
pointed, we esteem thee neither a king ' 

** honour, nor a soldier “.** Christian’s reply, 
which seems not less remote from our ideas of 
decorum and propriety, equally carries us back 
to the heroic ages. ** Feeble in understanding, 

** and infirm as thou art in body,” says he, 

** thou art fitter to remain near thy fire and 
** thy physician, than to measure swords with 

^ Idem. p. 83, 


^ Lagerbrings p* 8a. 
k MiUety vol vile p» 
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<*. us*.” It was not till a later*period of the 
seventeenth century, that urbanity and polite¬ 
ness became diflbSed over the northern nations. 

If from Sweden, we turn our view towards 
Muscovy, we shall dnd that the termination of 
Ivan Bazilowitz’s reign* was neither accompa¬ 
nied with the internal felicity, nor distinguished 
by the external success, which had marked its 
commencement. In the Poles and Swedes, he 
found adversaries more formidable than the 
undisciplined Tartars of Casan and Astracan. 
It was indeed easy for him to desolate and to 
overrun Livonia, but he found it difficult to 
retain possession of that province, the principal 
object of contest. Ivan, humbled by repeated 
defeats, pressed in Ingria by the arms of John 
the Third, and attacked in Lithuania by Ste¬ 
phen Battori, King of Poland} was reduced to 
adopt a singular expedient for terminating hos¬ 
tilities, namely, the interposition of Gr^oiy 
the Thirteenth, who then occupied the see of 
Rome. The Czar nevertheless could only ob¬ 
tain peace, by restoring all his acquisitions in 
Lithuania, and by renouncing his claims on 
ifi* death. Livonia **. His end was accelerated by domes¬ 
tic afflictions, which the violence of his temper, 
and the. ferocity of his manners, produced or 
occasioned in his own family. 

To this long and sanguinary reign, succeeded 
the feeble administration of his son Theodore, 

Tbcodoie. 
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last of the Dynasty of Ruric; which line of 1584— 
princes had reigned over the Muscovites for 
more than seven centuries, as the descendants 
of Hugh Capet have governed the French. He 
could only be said to slumber on the throne 
during a few years, while the efiective power 
devolved on Boris Godounof, a nobleman of the Beri*. 
highest birth, whose crimes, rather than his 
talents, opened him a way after Theodore’s 
death, to the succession. In order to facilitate >599-- 
his attainment of the crown, he did not he* 
sitate to cause Demetrius, younger brother of 
the late Czar, and sole survivor of the blood 
royal, to be assassinated, with circumstances of 
the most revolting cruelty". Like Richard 
the Third among us, neither his acknowledged 
capacity, his vigilance, nor his great endow¬ 
ments of various kinds, could extinguish the 
general detestation caused by such an act of 
sanguinary enormity, or reconcile the Rus* 
sians to his person and government. A com¬ 
petitor of the most formidable description soon 
appeared, who pretended to be Demetrius him¬ 
self, escaped from the hands of his assassins, 
and long concealed from the researches of 
the usurper. Protected by Sigismund, King of 
Poland, and accompanied by an army chiefy 
composed of Poles, he ventured to invade Mus¬ 
covy, and to approach the capital. • The sudden and dnth. 
death of Boris, which took place nearly ajt the 
same time, having removed every obstacle to 

f L’BTeqwi, toLH. tts. 
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his success, he was received into Moscow, 
placed on the throne of his supposed ancestors, 
and acknowledged sovereign of Russia. ° 

His sudden elevation and prosperity proved 
nevertheless of short duration. The fatal secu¬ 
rity in which he remained alter his entrance 
into Moscow; his predilection for the Poles, 
whose aid had procured him the crown; the 
imprudent contempt or indifference which he 
manifested towards the Russian faith and 
usages, precisely as Peter the Third acted, half 
a century ago; when added to some doubts ge¬ 
nerally difiused, insinuating that Demetrius was 
not the prince whom he personated; — these 
united causes produced an insurrection. The 
insurgents were headed by Bazil Suiski, a noble¬ 
man to whom the new Czar’s generous, but 
pernicious clemency, had recently extended z 
pardon. Demetrius being massacred by the 
furious populace, the vacant sceptre was seized 
by his rebellious subject. It forms one of the 
perplexed and enigmatical questions of modem 
history, to decide whether Demetrius was the 
real son of Ivan Bazilowitz, or whether he is 
to be accounted only an impostor. Neither 
the industiy, nor the penetration of the most 
laborious writers of the present age, have been 
able to remove the impenetrable veil wbidh 
covers this part of the Muscovite annals. It 
must remain a problem, like the identily of 
Perkin Warbeck, who personated the Dulte of 

* L’EvtqiWt'TQL&Lp.ijv—aoa. Hitt. dePologiie,p. 316,317. 
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York under the reign of. Henry the Seventh 
among us; or like that of Sebastian, King of 
Portugal, in the sixteenth century. ** 

The government of Bazil Suiski was. not less 160^^^ 
agitated by political storms, than were the reigns 
of his two predecessors. Every calamity deso- Siwki. 
lated the empire of which he had usurped the 
sceptre; while Moscow became a theatre of 
anarchy, crimes, and sedition. New impostors, 
denominating themselves Demetrius, who sue* 
ceeded each other, were rapidly swept away 
by the indignation of the people whose cre¬ 
dulity they ventured to abuse. Bazil himself, 
degraded and deposed, was finally sent a cap¬ 
tive to Warsaw. Sigismund, King of Poland, Civil war, 
who had already encamped before the city of 
Smolenskow, menacing the capital itself; the 
Russians, as their last remedy for so many 
evils, demanded of him the Prince Ladislaus, 
his eldest son, to be constituted their sovereign. ' 

By a singular combination of events, the house 
of Vasa, which already reigned over the Swedes 
and Poles; seemed to be on the point of add¬ 
ing to their dominion, the Empire of Mus¬ 
covy. We cannot reflect without utonish- 
ment, that a private Swedish family, recently 
called from a'degree of comparative obscurity 
by the talents and courage of Gustavus Vasa, 
might thus have governed a vast portion'-^ the 
planet of the earth, extending from the fivntien 
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of Germany, Denmark, and Norway, east¬ 
ward beyond Siberia ; and stretchin|^ from the 
polar regions, south to the limits of China, 
Persia, and the Ottoman emp^e. The irreso¬ 
lution, delays, and reluctance of Sigismund^ 
to comply with the Russian demands, hav¬ 
ing nevertheless allowed the favorable mo¬ 
ment to escape, gave that people time to 
recover from their consternation. It was not 
till a period later than the time under our con¬ 
templation, that the voluntary suffrages of the 
nation, by conferring the crown on a prince of 
the house of Romanof, terminated the calami¬ 
ties of Muscovy.'' 

When we consider the political condition 
Russia at the time of Basil Suiski’s deposition, 
we must admit that it had fallen into a state of 
total depression, approaching to extinction. 
The throne of the Czars, founded on religious 
veneration, cemented by terror, and conbrmed 
by long possession in the race of Ruric, was 
polluted with blood, overturned, and almost 
subverted; as we beheld that of France during 
a long series of years. Successive impostors 
who availed themselves of the attachment of 
the inferior orders, to the line of their an- 
tient sover^gns, had by their crimes weak- 
ened a sentiment so general and so ardent 
among the Muscovites. The army divided, 
■mtinoiw, wavering, and di^irited by de- 

V L*ETe9u^ ToLiti. p.»36—$10. KitdeFotoga^ p.3zS— 
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feats, was destitute of leaders. Not only 1610. 
the provinces of Ingria, Livonia, and Lithu* 
ania, extending along the coast of the Baltic, 
were lost: but, of the two great western bar- 
riers, Novogrod and Smolenskow; the former 
city was taken by the Swedes, and the latter 
place fell into the hands of Sigismund, King 
of Poland ^ The empire, internally convulsed, and da. 
and externally attacked by the most formidable 
opponents, in losing its military energy, seemed 
to be prepared for a foreign yoke. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding these accumulated and aggravated 
misfortunes, the resources of Russia, pecuniary 
as well as military, might be justly deemed 
almost inexhaustiUe, if they could be called 
into action. 

The revenues of the Czars were in faet Revenuca 
as indefinite and extensive, as the nature df 
their authority was uncontrouled by law. Ivan 
Bazilowitz, as well as his son Theodore, die. 
played in their court and capital, a barbarous 
pomp, equal, if not superior to the display of 
splendor made by the Ottoman Sultans in Con- 
stantin<^le *. We find Boris, their immediate 
successor, in 1598, bringing into the field an 
army, exceeding in number two hundred thou¬ 
sand menThe Muscovite soldier, tho’ un- Soidivjr. 
skilled in the science of tactics, and ignorant of 
war considered as an art, was nevertheless ani¬ 
mated with passive intrepidity; impressed with 

^ L*£veque» toI. iii. p. 30^—3a4. 

• Ibid, p. 11S-—xao. Hiiu de Pologn^ p. 

^ Ibid« p. xjS* 
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a sentiment of veneration for bis prince, ap¬ 
proaching almost to idolatry; and capable of 
sustaining in the field, the severest hardships, 
or most cruel privations*. Every page of their 
history bears testimony to these national qua^ 
lities, by which they continue still to be distin¬ 
guished. Nor ought we to forget, that if the 
Russian empire, on the side of Poland and Sw^ 
den, bad recently sustained a considerable dimi¬ 
nution of territory, it had proportionally been 
far more extended towards the eastern frontier. 
A Cossack chief, named Jermac, of undaunted 
courage and incredible perseverance, efiected 
both the discovery, and the conquest Si¬ 
beria, towards the close of Ivan Bazilowitz*8 
reign: thus opening on the side of Asia, an al¬ 
most boundless field for enterprize to his coun¬ 
trymen ; as Columbus, near a century earlier, 
had done to the Spaniards, by discovering the 
continent of America.’ 

Barbarous as the Muscovites must be esteem¬ 
ed during the period which we are reviewing, 
they were neither destitute of commerce, nor 
totally unacquainted with arts and letters. Ivan 
made various attempts during his reign, to 
introduce, as well as to encourage both trade 
and knowledge, thro’out his vast dominions. 
While we reprobate the crimes of Boris, it is 
only just to recognize the elevation of that 
usurper’s mind, and the extent of his political 

• Hirt. de Polagne. p. 301,30a. 

* toI. iii. p. 1—4*. 
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views. His endeavors were uniformly and not 1610. 
unsuccessfully directed, to revive the inter¬ 
course existing between the Hanse towns on 
the Baltic, and his own subjects. The cities Tnde. 
of Pleskow and of Novogrod, from their local 
situation near the borders of Livonia, were ob¬ 
viously formed to carry on a prodigious inter¬ 
course, by means of the ports of Riga and 
Revel, with the European nations’'. Deme¬ 
trius, whether he was in fact the descendant of 
the Czars, or must be considered only as an 
impostor, manifested similar propensities, and 
aspired to civilize the Russians *. But, the dis- 
sentions which took place after his death, 
heightened by foreign invasion and the total dis¬ 
solution of all government; while they plunged 
the empire into a state of anarchy, Retarded the 
introduction of knowledge, and impeded every 
species of improvement. 

The history of Poland, towards the conclu- urr— 
sion of the sixteenth, and commencement of 
the following century, is intimately as well as 
perpetually blended with those of Muscovy 
and Sweden. There is not perhaps, a more 
brilliant period of the Polish annals to be 
found than the short reign of Stephen Bat- Reign of 
toiy, including scarcely eleven years j who 
by his vigor, decision, and celerity, secured 
his election to the throne, after the abdi¬ 
cation and precipitate flight of Henry of Ya- 


r L*Enqiiej ToLiU.p. 143,144, ud p. 160. ■ Bud. p.s34. 
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tsfs— lots, from Cracow. Having compelled the 
rebellious citizens of Dantzic to acknowledge 
his title, and to implore his clemency, he 
giorioiw. turned his arms against Ivan Bazilowitz. The 
Czar, unable to sustain their weight, was sue* 
eessively expelled from all his conquests in Li* 
vonia and Lithuania; nor could be finally ob¬ 
tain a peace, except by a renunciation of every 
pretension to the sovereignty of both those 
provinces*. Attentive to the felicity of his 
subjects, as much as to the grandeur and ag¬ 
grandizement of the Polish republic, Stephen 
confirmed them by the most enlarged policy, 
and the most wise or beneficial regulations. 
HitpaBcf. The Cossacks, who previous to his ascending 
throne, led, like their Scythian ancestors, 
a wandering life, or infested by their piracies 
the Euxine Sea; and who have performed so 
distinguished a part in the oversow of Na> 
poleon; stationed by his beneficence in the. fer¬ 
tile province of the Ukraine, along the banks 
of the Nieper, became the strongest barrier to 
the south-eastern portion of Poland. Being 
thus secured in the enjoyment of their natural 
liberties, they formed an insurmountable bul¬ 
wark against all the inroads of the Turks and 
Tartars. Unhaj^ily, Stephen’s successor^, by 
permitting the property and freedom of the 
Cossacks to be violated with impunity, trans¬ 
formed them from faithful subjects, into in¬ 
veterate enemies; subverting by that impolitic 

* Histd*Pol(^. p. 479—994. 
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act, one of the greatest securities for the du- 1575— 
ration and prosperity of the Commonwealth of * 5 *®* 
Poland. ” 

The reign of Sigismund, ■ then hereditary 
Prince of Sweden, whom the Poles raised to Election of 
the throne after Battoiy’s decease; was pre- Sigimton* 
ceded by a period of civil commotion, arising 
from the pretensions of Maximilian, Arch¬ 
duke of Austria, brother of the Emperor 
Rodolph the Second. Maximilian, who had 
been proclaimed king by a powerful faction, 
did not renounce his pretensions, till after he 
had made the most desperate, tho* unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts, to secure the crown. If the chafac- Hiidunc- 
ter of Sigismund had been less tinctured with 
superstition, or had he only possessed man- tion. 
ners more conciliating and liberal; be might 
probably have established his own greatness, 
and the elevation of his family, on the most 
solid foundations. Born to inherit the crown 
of Sweden, after the death of his father, John 
the Third; descended by the maternal side, 
from the race of Jagellon, who reigned for so 
long a period of time in Poland; he beheld the 
vast empire of Russia, extenuated by civil and 
foreign war, invoke his protection, and demand 
of him Ladislaus, his eldest son, for their sove¬ 
reign. But, Sigismund’s mind was unequal to 
his fortune; and he lost by his bigotry, indeci¬ 
sion, or inflexibility, the sceptres which appear- 

* Hl$t. de Pol. p. 304^3*8. La Croix. Hut Ottom. Toti. 
p.648. 
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1587— ed to court ^is acceptance. Expelled from 

***** 3 weden by Charles, Duke of Sudermania, hU 
uncle i and obliged to desist from his enter* 
prizes against Muscovy, after he had nearly 
vanquished every obstacle to their completion ; 
he found himself not less reduced to contend 
with the insolent and intractable nobility of his 
elective dominions'. The Poles, tenacious of 
their privileges, jealous of their prince, and 
discontented with his administration; embitter¬ 
ed his tranquillity, while they severely restrict¬ 
ed his authority. Their attachment to the 
blood of their antient kings of xthe Jagel- 
lon line, rather than any affection for the per¬ 
son, or esteem' for the character of Sigis- 
. mnnd, seems to have conduced to perpetuating 
the crown in the house of Vasa, after his de¬ 
cease. 

iSia Notwithstanding the failures and disgraces 
which Sigismund experienced in his ambitious 
projects of personal aggrandizement, Poland 
under his reign, attained to a high degree of 
national prosperity. It may be doubted, whether 
at any period of their history, the RepubKc 
has been equally flourishing in its interior, and 
equally formidable to foreign powers. The ex¬ 
pulsion of the Muscovites from Livonia and Li¬ 
thuania, together with the capture Of Smolen- 
skow, one of their strongest cities, which impor. 
tant objects Sigismund effected; completely 
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secured the northern frontier. To the south and *6i'o- 
east, the Cossacks covered Podolia and Volhi- 
nia, on the side of the Crimea, towards the Ot- canty, 
toman dominions Not one of the three great 
continental powers, who in our own time have 
firat dismembered, and finally annihilated Po¬ 
land, was capable of molesting its repose at the 
be^nning of the sixteenth century. Russia, ex¬ 
hausted, desolated by civil war, and nearly sub¬ 
jected, could then inspire no apprehension. The 
Dukes of Prussia still remained vassals of the 
Polish crown; nor was that duchy yet incorpo¬ 
rated with, and lost in the dominions of the 
Margraves of Brandenburg. From the feeble 
and philosophic Rodolph, who seemed alike in- 
capa1;>le either of contending with the Turks in 
Hungary, or of defending his patrimonial inh^ 
ritance against' domestic attacks, Poland had 
not the slightest cause of alarm. 

'rtie inherent defects and vices of its political 
constitution, subsisted nevertheless in all their 
fdrce. Every sucdessive reign was preceded 
and'followed by a period of anarchy, frequently 
accompanied with hostilities. After the decease 
of Stephen Battory, Poland long' exhibited a 
scene of warfare between the two contending 
candidatesj Sigismund, Prince of Sweden, and 
Maximilian; Arch-duke of Austria. The crown 
itself^ venal and elective, as well as destitute 
oPifermanent authority to Sustain its just dig¬ 
nity, was dependant on a haughty, intractable 
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Aristocracy. The place of election resembled 
rather a tumultuous encampment of discordant 
Tartar chiefs, at the head of their respective 
vassals; than a convocation of the nobility of a 
kingdom, met to determine on the choice of a 
sovereign. We may judge how prodigious was 
the assemblage of armed men on these occa¬ 
sions, when we find that in 1587, before Sigis- 
mund was raised to the throne, the single 
family of Zborowski appeared at the head of 
ten thousand followers. The retainers of the 
family of Zamoiski, regarded as the head of the 
Catholic faction, tho* less numerous, wer6 better 
disciplined, and equally formidable in all re¬ 
spects It cannot excite surprize under such 
circumstances, that the scymetar, or the mus¬ 
ket, finally decided the contest between the two 
candidates. 

T^e principal strength of the Polish troops 
consisted in their cavalry, who were accounted 
superior in that age, to the Muscovite, Swedish, 
or German horse. Stephen Battory, who in¬ 
troduced, or rather restored a severe discipline 
among them, established a permanent body of 
forces, always prepared to oppose the sudden 
incursions of the Tartars; and in order to 
provide for their regular support, he destined a 
very considerable proportion of the royal reve¬ 
nuesThat able and active prince, after 
having carried his researches thro* every de- 

* Hi tt. dePdU p.^xo. 

^ Bm 4 s p*g04« La Croix Hiit. Ottoounch tqL L p. 64s* 
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partment of state, remodelled the administra* 1610. 
tion of the civil and criminal justice, thro’out 
Poland*. Notwithstanding these salutary re« 
gulations, the Poles could only be esteemed a 
semi-barbarous people, under the reign of Sigis- 
mund the Third. Licentiousness characterized' Uceation*- 
the upper classes. Poverty and slavery degraded 
the inferior orders. Except from the single port 
of Dant^c, which city was under the protec¬ 
tion, not under the dominion of the Polish 
kings; the nation carried on no commercial 
intercourse with the other states of Europe. 
Industry was oppressed; manufactures re^ 
mained in the rudest state: while letters were 
neither cultivated nor encouraged. The man¬ 
ners of the nation, fierce and unpolished, be¬ 
spoke their Sarmatian origin. Cracow still 
continued to constitute the nominal capital of 
the kingdom, tho* Stephen Battory held his 
court principally at Grodno in Lithuania; and 
his successor Sigismund resided more commonly 
at Warsaw, which city began to be considered 
as the metropolis. “ 

With Solyman the Second, one of the great- >574-> 
est princes of the Ottoman line, the genius of 
the Turkish Sultans seemed to have become ex- £mp ir 
tinct; tho* the empire, like that of Rome under 
the successors of Augustus, still continued to 
receive considerable augmentations of territory. 

The whole reign of Amurath the Third, who Reign of 
succeeded Selim the Second, formed a period 

■ Hilt. dePoL p. 304. ‘ Ibid. P.30S, and p. sad. 
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o.f unremitted hostility, during more than twenQpr 
years. Happily however for Europe, his arms 
and efforts, instead of advancing towards Ger* 
many, were long directed exclusively against 
Persia. Shirvan, the Media of Antiquity, to* 
gether with a vast portion of the countries that 
extend between the Euxine and Caspian Seas^ 
were either subjected by, or voluntarily submit¬ 
ted to Amurath. But, the distance of the theatre 
of war, from the seat of government on the shore 
of the Bosphorus; the absence of the Sultan from 
his armies, where he never appeared in person^ 
the difficulty of procuring subsistence for hia 
troops, in provinces desolated by the swo^d; 
and the superiority of the Persian, over the 
Turkish cavalry; — such were the causes that 
rendered the possession of these remote con¬ 
quests uncertain, and their tenure insecure 
In Hungary, where the truce concluded be¬ 
tween Maximilian the Second and Selim the 
Second, had been wantonly or imprudently ih- 
foinged by the Austrian commanders; the Turks 
proceeding westward along the Danube, made 
themselves masters of Baab or Javarin. The 
capture of that important city, situated scarcely 
four days mar/ch from the gates of Vienna; ex¬ 
posed the whole frontier of Moravia, Austria, 
and Styria, tp the incursions of the Ottoman, 
or Tartar cavalry, if Amurath had inherited 
yrith the dominions, the energy and talents of 

1 Vanel Hi«t. des Tore*, vol. iiL p. zo;—158. KnoUe*, p. ptz 
—1005. L* Croix, Hilt Ottom., toL L p. 6x0—664. Cutemir, 
bookJiL clap. 19 . p. 
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bis grandfather Solyman, the eastern part of 
Grennany might with facility have been over- 
ruiij and perhaps would have been reduced into 
the form of a Mahometan province^. Under 
these circumstances so flattering to his pride, 
Amurath expired in the vigor of his age: & 
prince in whose composition were blended the 
most contradictory qualities; effeminate, yet,' 
brave; indolent, tho* capable of great exertion; 
fond of war, but destitute of military ability; 
and perpetually engaged in hostile enterprizes, 
while he immured himself in the apartments of 
the Seraglio.' 

The reign of his son Mahomet the Third, 
which was comprized within the short space of 
nine years, constituted one of the most inglo¬ 
rious and ignominious periods of the Turkish 
annals. The collossal fabric of the Ottoman 
greatness, reared by so many warlike Sultans, 
cemented by near two centuries of almost un¬ 
interrupted victories; seemed to crumble under 
its own weight, and to be menaced with disso¬ 
lution. Neither a sense of glory, nor of shame, 
could awaken a prince, whose mind, unequal 
to the labors of government, necessitated or 
. impelled him to abandon every department of 
state, to slaves and women. On the eastern 
frontier^ the Persians, under Scha Abbas, de¬ 
nominated the Great, jn repeated engagements 


k La Croixs Tol. i p,674—68o. KnoUes, p. 1014—1046. Va^ 
nc]» ▼oL HL p* 15a— 176. 
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$S9s— repulsed the Ottoman troops; subje6ted or de> 
*604- solated the provinces which had recently sub¬ 
mitted to Amurath; and carried their ravaged 
into the heart of the Turkish dominions. At 
the other extremity of the empire, in Hungary, 
Javarin was retaken hy a vigorous effort of the 
generals of Rodolph ; while Natolia, Carama- 
nia and Syria remained a prey to the accumu- 
^ lated calamities of anarchy, civil war, and in¬ 
surrection. Successive rebels, some of whom 
did not hesitate to assume and exercise all the 
functions of the imperial dignity, maintained 
themselves in those Asiatic Provinces, against 
every effort made for their suppression. Con¬ 
stantinople itself presented a scene of conster- 
^“*‘™** nation and tumult. The Spahjs and Janizaries, 
indignant at the supine inactivity of the Sultan, 
and no longer restrained by the severity of mili¬ 
tary discipline, filled the capital With alarm. 
They pillaged the inhabitants, massacred their 
own officers, and were with di|iculty restrained 
from proceeding to the deposition of Mahomet 
' himself. “ 

iSoj— If the death of that prince, which took place 
Aecctsion under these circumstances, anticipated, or pre- 
ofAchmet. vented so fatal a mark of general indignation 
and contempt; his subjects could expect little 
benefit from the nominal change of masters. 
Achmet, his successor, a feehle youth, infirm 
in constitution, deficient in talents, and void of 
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experience, afforded no prospect to the Turks 1603— 
of a consolatory nature. Neither the honor 
the national arms was vindicated, nor internal of the Em. 
tranquillity restored in the capital. The Per-P^’ 
sians, after having obtained a decided superi¬ 
ority in the field, spread themselves over Diar- 
bee, the antient Mesopotamia; entered Cara- 
mania, and even approached Constantinople.* 

New insurrections arose in Syria, which could 
not be quelled by lenient measures, nor extin¬ 
guished by violent remedies. The treasury was 
exhausted, the spirit of the army depressed by 
multiplied defeats, and the resources' of the em¬ 
pire appeared to menace extinction. In this 
critical situation of afi&irs, the Ottoman minis¬ 
ters, unable to resist in so many quarters, 
jnade proposals of peace to Rodolph the Se¬ 
cond. An Emperor of a martial or enter- 
prizing character, would not only have rejected 
them, but would have availed himself of the 
occasion for expelling the Turks from Hungary. 

No opportunity more favorable could have arisen 
for effecting that great object. But, Rodolph, 
engaged in literary researches, despised by the 
Germans, and attacked by the members of his 
own family, gladly consulted his personal re¬ 
pose, at the expence of his public duties. A TtucewiA. 
truce for twenty years was signed between him 
and Achmet *. Yet even when they were re¬ 
lieved from so formidable an enemy, the Turks 

" La Crckxt toLu. p. xxa—1X4. 
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t6os— exhibited no proofs of vigor Against their otlief 
opponents. Every effort which the generals of 
Acbmet made for recovering the eastern pro¬ 
vinces lying along the banks of the Tygris, 
then retained or ravaged by Scha Abbas, was 
attended with disgrace. The fleet of Tuscany, 
acting in concert with the Persians, ventured 
to invade the island of Cyprus: while Smyrna, 
one of the most opulent and commercial cities 
of the Levant, was. tak^n and pillaged by the 
rebels of Natolia. In the midst of these disas- 
‘ trouB events, so humiliating to the Ottoman 
name, the young Sultan, inactive, continued 
at Constantinople, occupied in embellishing the 
capital with monuments of piety or magnifi¬ 
cence, and little afiected by the declension of 
the Turkish arms.'’ 

i6ion The Ottoman empire, under the reign of ' 
^01^* First, was already far declined 

£mpit«. from that elevation, to which it had attained 
under Solyman the Magnificent, and at which 
point it had remained in some measure station, 
ary during the short reign of Selim the Second 
his successor. Universal relaxation pervading 
every department, military and civil; even the 
' power of tlie Sultans, however indefinite or un¬ 
limited it might seem, yet fell, in common with 
all the other institutions of the monarchy, into 
contempt. The majesty of the throne, and the - 
sanctity of the Seraglio, were not violated by 

P KnoUa, p. iao5—1396, paaM. Vanet wL iiL p-sop—jis* 
Caitmiurt p. 34 *. LaCaMC, voLii. p..U4— isa, 
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the Janizaries alone. In imitation of the license t6io. 
assumed by the troops, the Mahoipetan clergy 
had likewise thrown off their habitual respect perui au. 
for the sovereign. It would be difficult to find 
in the most seditious sermons of the popular 
preachers among the Scottish reformers of the 
siacteenth century, expressions more indecent, 
or Apostrophes more insulting, than were ad¬ 
dressed to Mahomet the Third. In the year Acu of in- 
1600, Emir Effendi ventured to tell him pub- 
licly from the pulpit, that ** there existed two 
** Emperors in Turkey, Mahomet, and Scri- 
vano, the rebel chief who governed,^atolia; 

** that the former was indeed their prince by 
** succession', and the latter by violence; but, 

** that Scrivano being the stronger, the people 
** knew not which sovereign to obey ’.** No 
punishment was inflicted, nor even indignation 
expressed by Mahomet, at so bold a reprimand. 

The resentment of the soldiery at the state of 
degradation into which the empire was obvi¬ 
ously fallen, from the incapacity or vices of the 
sovereign, rose to such a point, that on various 
occasions, they threatened with loud cries, to ud oun 
set aside the Ottoman family as unworthy to ”**• 
reign, and to offer the sceptre either to the 
Kam of the Tartars, or to the Cheriff of Mecca'. 

We cannot easily conceive any acts of outrage 
more personally wounding, or which more 
strongly demonstrate how n^rly approach the 

^ * Vanel, vol. in. pi m** » 43 * 1 * Crout, voL iL p. 40— 4t, 
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extremes of despotism and of popular lieeti* 
tiousness. 

With the dignity of the throne, was become 
equally extinct the discipline of the army. The 
Janizaries and Spahis no longer resembled the 
victorious bands, who under Mahomet the 
Second had overturned the Byzantine empire $ 
and when they were conducted by Selim the 
First, or his son Solyman, had given laws to a' 
considerable portion of Europe and of Asia. 
Since the death of the last of those martial 
princes, a succession of four inactive or effemi¬ 
nate Sultans, had broken the spirit, and ener¬ 
vated the valour of the Turkish soldiery. Yet 
we must admit that however feeble or dissolute 
might be the Ottoman emperors, they were not 
flagitious. None of them emulated the crimes 
and atrocities of Caljgula, of Nero, or of Corn- 
modus. No Turkish Tiberius transformed the 
islands in the sea of Marmora, into a scene 
of turpitude and prostitution. Constantinople 
never exhibited spectacles of such horror and 
enormity, as were beheld in antient Rome. 
But, the enthusiasm which formerly rendered 
the Janizaries invincible, no longer existed*. 
As early as 1585, under Amurath the Third, 
scarcely thirty years after the death of Soly¬ 
man, so reluctant had they become in conse¬ 
quence of repeated defeats, to enroll themselves 
for the Persian war, that even a very consider, 
able encrease of pay could not procure recruits, 

' Knollei, Brief Diicoune «f die TuiUih empire, puiim. 
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or fill up the vacancies made by the sword *. t«i«. 

During the course of the two succeeding 
reigns, the evil augmented in violence. Such 
was the degree of contempt into which had 
fallen the most fundamental military institu* 
tionSy that the Tiinariots,” or grants of land, 
made by the first Sultans to the soldiery, from 
which donations they drew their principal sub¬ 
sistence, were given away to the Bashaws, and 
distributed among the Sultanas, under Mahomet 
the ThirdThe Spahis, at the accession of 
that prince, had so far degenerated from their 
antient renown, that the far greater number, 
oblivious of their duty, either followed com¬ 
mercial employments, or cultivated their lands; 
sending to supply their place in the ranks, sub¬ 
stitutes of the lowest description In order SpiJuf. 
to abolish a practice which must have proved 
fatal to the military service, and even subver¬ 
sive of the duration of the empire itself; it be¬ 
came requisite in 1596, to make proclamation 
by sound of trumpet, that every Spahi who 
failed to serve in person when summoned, 
should forfeit his ** Timariot.” 

The Janizaries under Achmet, notwithstand- Janizarin. 
ing the continual augmentation of their privi¬ 
leges, the donatives distributed among them at 
the commencement of every reign, and the 
pri^essive emoluments annexed to their situa¬ 
tion, could not be prevented from committing 

* Vanet toL ui. p. 141, • Ilndt p. 943—445. 

* Ibid. p.aoo» MX. r lbid.p.9ia. 
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i6ioh every outrage on the slightest pretences. They 
Their ft*, frequently plundered the metropolis, and set 
qurot mu. defiance all restraint*. But, down to the 
period under our examination, they had not 
home the head of any of their Sultans on a 
lance through the streets of the capital, as the 
Prstorian guards did those of Galba, and of 
Pertinax. Nor did they ever violate their obe¬ 
dience and loyalty to the Ottoman line, by set¬ 
ting up the empire to sale, after m'assacring the 
sovereign. The Janizaries who deposed Bajazet 
the Second, instantly submitted to his son Se¬ 
lim. No Didius Julianus was found, to pur¬ 
chase the Turkish sceptre. In i6o§, we find 
that the regular daily pay of every private Jani¬ 
zary amounted to near eight Aspers, or about 
fourteen pence of English money. The Spahi 
had ten Aspers*. How ample the donatives 
* distributed by the Turkish emperors at their 
DonatiTct. accession, were become before the same period, 
we may judge from that of Achmet in 1604, 
when he succeeded to the throne. Each Jani¬ 
zary then received about ten pounds Sterling, 
together with an additional Asper of pay. Five 
Aspers were added to the pay of the Spahis, 
who likewise obtained a largess of more than a 
pound Sterling a naan. ^ 

The decline of the Ottoman greatness was 
not less sensibly felt in the navd, than in the 

■ Vandf voLiu*p.M3—950* 

* inoUmp Brief DiaooiMi Vindf yel.iu* p«k4ir 
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military d^artment. Cicala, a Genoese Rene> 1610. 
gado, who commanded the fleet under Mahomet 
the Third, and who perished by the bow string, 
towards the conclusion of that inglorious reign, 
acquired by his valour a high reputation. He 
seems, nevertheless, to have been inferior in 
ability to his^ two predecessors in that eminent 
rank, Barbarossa and Ulucciali. So low was GaU»«** 
fallen the navy of the Turks under Amurath 
the Third, that Maltese gallies ventured to 
commit depredations in the sea- of Marmora, 
and even to enter the canal of Constantinople 
itself, with impunity. On the Black See, the 
Cossacks exercised similar acts of violence or 
insult^ as did the Uscoques, a piratical Horde 
inhabiting the coast of Morlachia, in the Adri» 
atic‘. Such was the unprotected state of the 
coasts after the accession of Mahomet the 
Third, and so little terror did the Turks in*" 
spire; that the Tuscan Gallies, imitating those-' 
of Malta, ravaged the shores of Dalmatia, plan- losoii*, 
dered the towns of the Morea, and landed 
forces in various islands of the Archipelago \ cout$. 
We must confess, that no such insults could 
have been meditated during the reign of Selim 
the First, or of Soly man the Second, when - 
Europe trembled at every hostile preparation 
made by the Sultaps. Even after the victory 
of Lepanto, none such were attempted. The ■ 
exhaustttce of the revenues, resulting from the 
maladministration of the finances, seemed to 

‘ La Croix, roLi. p. 6(6. * Ibid. toL ii. p. ja* 
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complete the ruin of the empire, and to render 
it apparently incapable of resisting a vigorous 
attack. 

In defiance, nevertheless, of these multiplied 
causes of decay, the Ottoman princes still pos¬ 
sessed inexhaustible resources, if they had been 
properly called into exertion, under a sovereign 
of talents and activity. It was to be appre¬ 
hended that such a monarch might speedily 
arise, who by restoring the discipline, and re¬ 
viving the courage of the troops, would soon 
reanimate the religious enthusiasm of his sub¬ 
jects, and lead them to new victories. Nor was 
it possible to ascertain the revenues of a Sultan, 
who arbitrarily disposed of every species of 
property thro’out his dominions. The amount 
of confiscations alone, which entered the trea¬ 
sury on the death or execution of the Bacbas, 
annually replenished the imperial coffers, and 
might be esteemed adequate to the greatest 
emergencies. We are covered with astonish¬ 
ment at the magnitude of the sums, which we 
are assured, were thus converted to the profit 
of (he Sultan*. The arbitrary adulteration of 
. the coin, accompanied by the encrease of the 
value of Money, formed another ordinary finan¬ 
cial operation of the government, which excited 
miurmurs, and sometimes revolts; but, the ef¬ 
fect of the measure proved not the less produc¬ 
tive to the sovereign. We find Amurath the 

• Yanel, ToLiii. p.iSib 163, and p. aos, 303. Knollwt Brief 
biMOOIW. 
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Third sustaining by this single' pecuniary en> tsxe. 
gine, the whole ezpence of the war carried on 
against Persia, during many years, without 
diminishing his private treasure. He ventured 
to double the nominal value of the current 
gold coin, notwithstanding the clamor of the 
troops, who found themselves thns defrauded 
of half their payIt- is obvious that only a 
despotism the most confirmed, could dare to 
have recourse to such expedients. 

- Under Achmet the First, the aggr^ate body Tmp. ‘ 
of the Janizaries, did not exceed thirteen thon- 
sand men; and even of that very limited num¬ 
ber, scarcely half could be r^rded as efifec- 
tive: but, the Asapi, or common foot soldiers 
were numerous, and he could with fiicility 
bring into the field, a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand Spabis *. The woods of Epirus and Cilicia, 
as well as the forests of Nicomedia and Trebi- 
zond on the southern shore of the Euxine, 
furnished incalculable supplies of timber for the 
navy. Christian artificers and shipwrights of 
the most skilful description, superintended the 
dock yards or arsenals, established at Galli¬ 
poli, Sinope, and Constantinople *. A nume- Anflay. 
rous train of artillery always accompanied their 
armies, when engaged in war. Above five 
thousand pieces of large cannon had been car¬ 
ried off by Solyman the Second, from Hungaiy 
alone, during the course of his various cam- 

* Vaa^ v«Lin. p. iSj. > 

* Knoiw, Brief Duranne. * HM. 
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paigns along the Danube. Selim, hie son, fouik4 
m the island of Cyprus, near five hundred ca4* 
non) and as many more in the fort of the Go> 
letta near Tunis, all which were transported 
into his dominions Constantino|fie, situated, 
like Rome, in a fiivcwed climate; placed in e 
position formed by nature for the cafut^d of a 
vast empire, at the point where Europe and 
Asia meet; enridied by the spoils of plundered 
nations, as Paris is in the present age; adorned 
with the venerable remains of Roman great¬ 
ness, and perpetually ornamented with new re«> 
ligious edifices raised by the Sultans ; mi^it 
justly be esteemed in many points of view^ the 
first Metropolis of the world. Its population, 
we are assured however incredible, exceeded 
seven hundred thousand persons \ Even Tauiis,. 
Cairo, Aleppo, and other secondary places 
the Turkish empire, far surpassed in the nuns* 
ber of their inhabitants, the most flourishing 
ciUes of Europe. An empire which possessed 
such advantages, however ill adinmistered it 
might actually be, justly inspired the greatest 
terror; and ^manded ftem all the suntMlBd 
ing states the most attentive vigibnce^ in order 
to prevent its further aggrandizement. 

if, after separately reviewing as we have 
done, the state of the various European powers^ 
at the death of Henry the Fourth, we wore led 
to form some conclusions on the geoend ai^eot 

> La Croix, vol. i. p. 65S. Knonea, Brief Dboorinfc 
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of Boropd iUelf at that period} we should adr ^6to. 
mit that Spain still continued osteosiblj to hold 
the first placo among nations. Tho* extenuated Euiope. 
fay the gigantic prefects of Philip the Second^ Spdn. 
and languishing under the ffaeble administra* 
tion of the Duke of Lerma) yet* sustained by 
hs past reputation* by die snperior discipline 
of the Spanish bands, by the recent acquisition 
of Portugal, by the treasures of South America* 
and the magnitude of its posaemions in every 
part of the globe, Philip the Third might be 
justly regarded as the greatest of the Christian 
prinoes. On the other hand, France, newly 
risen from hs adhes after the oonchiskm of tint 
civft wan, re>invigorated by twelve years of 
tnknqaillity, governed by n soyereign of Ooht 
Smnmate experience* restored in its finance^ 
and conducted fay ministers of atnlity, prepared 
to aStack tiie collessat but tottering fafairick of 
tbe Spanish monarchy. We cannot reasonably 
doubt* tbat if Henry’s life and projects had 
sot baen snddeidy arrested fay the knife of Ra< 
vrilkn} bo would have raised IVance In the 
coarse of a ifafort period of time* to the pre> - 
toiinence among t^ European powers* which 
bad been oeoupied for near a century by Spteio* 
Saj^aad* which during fbur and forty years, Omt 
andto lUizabethi’s govemmont, had attracted 
envy and admiration of mankind; fay a 
ritogufatf fistaii^, firom the timid pusfllanimity 
of her successor* lost its inflaence at the precise 
snomeoC thsn it acquired a vast accession of 
polSer* popufadioo, and dottiaions* by the union 
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1610. the two crowns. As the reign of Elizabeth 
constitutes the most luminous portion of the 
modern annals of England, unless we should 
except from the remark, the regency of the son 
of George the Third; no period of our his¬ 
tory presents so disgraceful a blank, as the ad¬ 
ministration of James the First. They form 
a striking contrast. 

Hdiabd. The Dutch Commonwealth, victorious in the 
contest against its aatient masters the Spaniards, 
already began to form plans of commercial and 
territorial aggrandizement at die extremity Off 
Asia, which projects they speedily realized in 
the fullest extent. Italy no longer desolated 
by the- sanguinaiy contests for the possession 
of the Milanese, or of Naples, which under 
Charles the Fifth, and Francis the First, had 
so long rendered it the theatre of war in the 
sixteenth century; enjoyed a degree of tempo- 
, rary repose through all its states, froin the foot 
of the Alps, quite to the southern extreipity 
Calabria. It was not till the genius of Bichlieu 
animated and invigorated the French counsels, 
that the arms of France re*appeared in Pied- 
SMtfer. mont, or were beheld in Lombardy. Protected 
' by their mountains, their valor, their renown, 
and their love of liberty, the Switzers wero 
courted by every continental power: while the 
Hbowaf .German branch of the house of Austria, so 
formidable only fifty years earlier j in the per¬ 
son of Rodolpb the Second had relapsed, like 
England under James the first, into political 
insignificance. Torn by intestine feuds, that 

great 
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great family appeared equally unable to meet, i^zo. 
or to avert the storm, with which it was me- Q**®“^* 
naced from the power of France. Germany, 
agitated by religious quarrels, and divided be¬ 
tween two mighty factions already drawn out 
in hostile array against each other j contained 
within its entrails, the seeds of a vast and immi¬ 
nent conflagration. The Baltic kingdoms. Den- Nortlim 
mark, Sweden, Muscovy, and Poland, veiled, in **"**•. 
obscurity from their remote position, plunged 
in anarchy, or noi emerged from barbarism, en¬ 
tered little into the general system: nor was it 
yet foreseen by the most sagacious politicians, 
that Sweden, bursting its limits, would speedily 
become the arbitress of the North, as their an¬ 
cestors the Goths had formerly given, law to 
the south. The Ottoman Empire, tho* past its Tmktf. 
Zenith, and rapidly hastening to decay from the 
operation of internal causes, remained never¬ 
theless externally formidable; and the Sultans 
continued to occupy, as they still do in the 
nineteenth century, notwithstanding their pro- - 
gressive decline, some of the richest, as well as 
the most beautiful and maritime countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
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wfrgiw, battle of, T. 37, 38, 39, and notes. 

E»lof, Regent o? Gotland, character of, i. 58. 

!***' 3®* 1“ *<5^ 

il^proTOion of, in the French armies, is^. 58—61. 
Peta^ what, 6i» State of, in the age of Hrarr IV 
by Rosnj, 37. Of t£ Turks, in^6i& 

« thedeath of James V. i, 75. 
^ “ Spain by Phifo 11. icr. En. 

coumged by tlm Popes, 471. State otZ Fer^ i„ th- 
Ifthcen^, II. 61. ^teof, m Sweden, 286. Foreign 
•" 3 « 3 - Efiects of the ciS 

*2®- ®**** tbe fine arts 
rader Henry IV. yi. i6a. State of the domestic arts 

***^'^3-. Fine arts protected by 

itS^SiSS.™ ■j'A.”?’ ‘3., .ji. 

JttrMam, conquerrf by John fcsilowita, n. aoe 
Attronomy^ state of, in Francce in V/Sfk 

-fr^ist.Ro»;b,p, 5 ^“ofrhr. .»?»• 

. 6 ., 


^ procure its suppres. 

J^*b*rg, Diet of, in 1550, H. ,07. 

^im/sr. Elector of Saxony, reign of iL le. w 
*•“*» 339- “■ '^3- Hia 

akirmiah <rf, e. ng. 

rnimrrftheNetherfandsi SL 80-9 "d^S^ " ^ 
do^ I. and hw suceasson, aa. Prederir T . 


S:i2£«5?J*T 3^ 

T» 99 * R^id progression of <hs 


of Maxhtiiliui, t. 
9^ Ltagne of 


house 
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. bouie of AoHrb, Rein of Charlet V., re?iew of, 10O9 
101* Gives Austria to tM Archduke Ferdinand, 102. 
And procures him to be elected King of the Romans, 103. 
Measures of Charles V. against Tunis and Algiers, loc. 
His moderation to the Protestants, 106. - War with the 
Smalcaldic League, 106, 107. Diet of Augsburg, 107, 

. 108. Elector of Saxony at war with Charles, loS- Con¬ 
clusion of peace, 109. Abdication of Charles, 111. Fmal 
termination of the disputes of religion, 112. Ferdinand I. of 
Austria, Emperor of Germany, ii. 114. Survey of his 
reig^ 114—lai. His death and character, 122, 123. Reign 
of Maximilian II., 124.—140. Limited power of, 141. 

. Revenues, 142. State of Religion in 15749 142, 143. Of 
literature, 143,144< State of the house of Austria, under 
Rodolph II., vi. 330—338. 

AiUa da Fcf horrible one pmormed at Valladolid, i. 159,160. 

Auvergnef Henry, Count of, discontented with Henry IV., 
V. 325. Conspires against him, i 3 . Is pardoned, 334. 
Con^ires again, and is seized, 35S, 359. Condemn^ and 
imprisoned, 365. 

Avegunuf supeH> festival at, vi. 189. 

Auoree Itlandsy continue faithfiil to Autony, presumptive heir 
to the throne of Pbrtugal, iii* 1^, 126. £x|^tion of the 
Spaniards against, 133—35* Second expedition to, 155. 
Completdy subdued by the Spanish arms, 156. Particulars 
relative to itf iv. 73. 

B. 


Bacen^ Sir Nichblaa, Lord Keeper of the* Great Seal, under 
Qfaniea EKkabeth, character of, L 29. 

MeAgee of gdlaatry and friendship, worn in the itfth century, 

357- 

Badur% Sultan, killed hj the Portugueze, i. 243. 

Bejfgut a Swedi^ admi^ bis cmd treatment of his actives, 
m. 24 Uk Account of bit tnam|dial entry into Stocluolm, 
287. 

Sdffi a French poet, character of, hr. 227* 

BtgameP II., Emperor of the Turin, negociatioiis of Venice, 

«. with, i.347, 3^. Htsreign, ii. 375. Rupture with Venice, 
3y6» Repose of his dominknis, 377. Dethroned by bis 
ste 8eHm L 1.348. h. 381. 

BegemeS sen of Solyman H., put to deadi, R 4^. 

jMmjs subniisrionof toHe^ v. 18a. whotakesbim 
wkr his protection, 232-. Loses his honors and dignitki. 


BMc ^Ai, plan for its junction wi^i the German ocean, ti« 
282. Tiie trade of neutral powers thore^ 285. TMck 
tiada |0| in the t6th century, iv. 87. 

BoudM% 
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Bamdiith number oU in France, ir. 414. ti. 23^. Depradp* 
tions of the brothers Guillens, 238—240. Measures for 
their suppression, 240, 241. llie papal states infested by 
them, 320, 321. And the. kingdom of Naples, 324* 

Bank of Saint George^ at Genoa, origin and progress* of, iL 
Fluctuations in the value of stock, 53. Its mviolabi- 
ity, 54, Political power enjoyed by the bank, 55. Per¬ 
manency of its admmistration, 56. Remarks on t& institu¬ 
tion, 56, 57 • 

Bankersy at Paris, in the i6th century, iv 89. 

Banqmts^ French, under Henry IV. account of, vi. 188. 

Barbarism of the Irish Chieftains, i. 49. 

BarharossOf the Turkish admiral, besieges Nice, in conjunctiou 
with tlie French, i. 308. Is repmsed, ib» Ravages the 
Neapolitan and Italian coasts, ii. 18. 400, 401. 403*. His¬ 
tory of him and his brother Horace, 438, 439. Joins the 
French fleet, iv. 70. 

Barharg^ expeditions of Philip II. against, t. 96. 

Barrier^ combat at the, descnbrd, vi. 194, 195. 

j 5 ^?rr/Vre, executed for a design on Henry IV.. v. 174. 

Basilowitxt John, Czar of Muscovy, grants immnnitieB to Eng¬ 
lish traders, i. 27. 

Bastilcf the, surrendered to Henry IV. v. 188. 

Battorh Stephen, elected King of Poland, iii. 63. His glo¬ 
rious reign, vi. 367, 368. His policy towards the Cossacks^ 
368. , . 

Bauge^ Monsieur de, enormous ransom paid for, iv. 64, 65. 

Bavaria^ state of, in the 17 th century, ii. 170. vi. 341, 34W. 

Basdl Suiski Czar of Muscovy, reign of, vi. 363. Civil wars 
and commotions, ib* 364. 

Beaune^ town of, surrenders to Henry IV^ v. 212. 

Beuilf Jacquelina de, mistress of Henry IV. created Countesf 
of Moret, V 367. 

Belliersty harangue of, to Queen Elizabeth, iv. 218, 2ip. 

Benasierinn» siege and capture of, by the Portuguese, i. 216. 

Bironf Marshal noble conduct of, iv. 51. Ris d^th and 
character, v* 133. 

—— Marshal, son of the former, received into Dijon, 

213. Supported by Henry IV.* 215. ' Is sent to Brussels, 
275. His criminal connexion with the Duke of ^voy, 
299. 306. Sent on an embas^ to England, 319. His trea¬ 
sonable practices revealed by ia Fin, 326. Goes to court, 
327. liis reception by the Eling, io. Is arrested, tried, . 
and ctmdemned, 328, 329. Defended himself, as beii^ 
under the influence of magic, vi. 248, 249. Severity of the 
King, V. 329. His behaviour and execution, 330. Re¬ 
flections on hu crime and punishment, 331. 

Bishopricsi disgracefd sale oT, in France, iv. 142. 

Blaspsmg^ how punished und^ Henry IV. vi. ^42, 245* 

Bodin^ 
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BoJin9 originality and eccentricity of hk writings, *vi. lyy. 

BoAemid, state of, at the accession of Ferdinand I. ii. 114. 

Bonnetf President of Lorrain, anecdote of his integrity, vi. 
213. 

BorgieUf Bartholomew, an impostor, put to death, ri. 242. 

Bomaf Roderic, elected pope, i. 422. See Ahnander VI. 
Enormities of his son, Csesar Borgia, ii. 

Boris Godounoft Czar of Muscory, crimes, reign, and death 
of, tL 361. 

BateUof TOld and successful Voyage of, i. 278, 279. 

Bouillwf Duke of, conspires against Henry IV. ▼. 324. 
Qmts the kingdom, 335. Queen Elizabeth intercedes in 
his favour, 330. , Henry IV. resolves to reduce him, and 
marches against him, 379,380.' Dangerous predicament of 
BouUon, 381. He submits, and surrenders at Sedan, ii. 
Js pardoned by Henry IV. 382* . 

'BourhoHf Charles de^ sacks Rome, and imprisons the Pope, u 

434» 435- 

— " , the Cardinal of, joins the League,’’ iii. i6o. 

Manifesto issued by him, 182. Nature of his title to the 
French throne, v. 5, 6. His title recognized by the Pa¬ 
risians, 32. His death, 64. Consequences of tW event. 
Decree of the Sorboniw, relative to him, 65. 

■ ■ ■■ - , the young Cardinal of, intrigue of, repressed by 

Henry IV. v. 87. InefiectuaUy opposes his edict in hvout 
of the Protestants, 92. Further opposition to Henry, 166. 
His death, 199. Imputed his death to the effects of sor¬ 
cery, vi. 246. 

Bragantuif Ferdinand Duke of, protests against John II.’s 
innovations on the privileges of the Portugruese nobility, 
1.171. His seizure and execution, 172. 

Brandenburgf state of, in the 16th centuiy, iL 156. Reign of 
the Elector Joachim, ii. 157. Extent of the territories of, 
State of letters, Pr o gre ss ive elevation of the 
house of Brandenburg, vi. 339, 340. 

Broftlcff a sort of dance, descom, vi. 200. 

Brantomf immoral teiulehcy of 1 ^ works, iv. 436. His tes¬ 
timony, relative to church preferments, vi. 80, 8i. Nature 
of his works, 134—136. 

BramUt the coast of, mcormd hj Cabral, i. 

Brutae% Marshal, surrenders Paris to Henry IV. v. 

186 ; 


i 84» *85, 


Bfifion^.osk eminmt French lawyer, notice of, vi. 124. 

Briitimyf hostilities in, against Henry IV. v. 201, 202. 

BroMSHTf Martha, appeanmce and dec^tkms of, vh 252. Cre-* 
wdulkyof the Parisians, 253. Serious consequences appre- 
hendra, ib% Interference of the parUament, and tenninatioB 
of her imposture, v. 254. 

BtoAmiof DMfdbi order of, instituted, iv. 152. 

Bro9iag€f 
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Brouagff cmiocaifc mA iMrit oi, r. S4, 85. 

Brunswick fiunilyy 6 asmm<»% »tie f6^ centtny, n« 17s*. 

Brusquetf buffoon of Henry 11. rite and kistiury of, ir. 593^ 
3*4- 

Brusiilst taken by die Prince of Pnma, m* 199. 

BuchasMSh George, a Scottish writer, noCke of hit i. 76* 
Estimate of his literary character, 76, 77. 

Budsus^ WOliam, character of his works, ir* 160. 

Buffoons of the 16th century, account of, h. 186, ar. jwa, 
323. Account of those in the reign of Henry IV. n« mgt 
206. 

BuiUii^t style of, in France, prior to die reign of FfOOcftf L 
iv. 2^. Alterations introdu<^ hy hun, 287. 

BulJf insdent, of Pope Pius V. i. 47^ 

Brnr^dyt pitmnce of, its delectsoi freas the league^ ▼« Mo. 
lu state, under Heni^ IV. tt. 70. 

Buslcfuiust character of his eMtles, k. 144. Hk accowno a# 
the sUte of Germany and Italy, in 157^ 448, 449. 


C 

CahraU the PorU^gaest n irig a lor v d b c oott n the coast of 
Braail, i. 197. 

GMs^ the stmrender sortf d y fete by QiiMni.lliry, u 9^ . 

Csdendcir^ gregoriaa, le c err ed in Fitnce^ m ao8. 

Csdki^f Samorin of, ptra^ the Portumese torosyblhii 8fiu> 
tory there, i. 198. His treachery, 3 . Is enRpddisd fciy 
Pachceo, aoi. Un aicccsefiJ attack oa Cakeaty 209^ 

CdUnar^ the treaty or immm of eaphiaed, it. 196* 

Camhray^ league of, ii. 99 . City of,lMdegad by die S w n iai^ 
in 1593, V. 230. State of dw plm, 23C»**<»m3. Ihmaadif 
of the siege, 235. DieoontmiU of the Mishit Hi 
They admit the Spaaiardi, 234. Tho chadd si r rsmte ra , 

. r . 

CasnocHSf notice of, 1. ayt^-^ayy. 

CasupcLwila^ conspiracy sappmsed, ii 523. 

Cs^sm Goars, Sultan of £gy^ d ti nned and daiwbySflIhtfl. 

M* 3 ^ 3 * 

Canary Islands^ when disonearcd by thrP uitagUU W , i iSy*' 

Canmc Miadsusu See XyskwfMim 

Ca^ of Good Hope, discorered by Bartholomew Diaci i idf. 
is Mssed by Vasco de Gaorn, 094* 

CapeUo, Biano^ notice of, i. 407. 

grots infimcd^ a^ hr. 501^ 51. 

Captivest erud tfcatment oi; ii. 266,^. How tttaCtd by 
the Rassiaiioin thr idth century, 3184 

CapuAwt an order of nuns introduccdiato ti 9m 
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Caraffaf John Peter» CwdiiiiJ» ekcttd Pope^ L 446* His 
nephews, the Caraffat, pwshed, 45^1. 

Carasco Lopex^ bold expimt of, i. ado* 

Catdan^ Jerone, notice of, 397 » 39 ®* 

CarloSf Don, son of Ph^p ll. hnrt^ of, i. los* latfacta- 
bility of his character, 103. Serere conduct of Philip to*’ 
wards him, 104. His death, ib. 10^. Parattd betwasB^ his 
fate and that of the Czarowitz Alexis, 105* 

CarmtUu^ introduced into France, tu 90* 

I. Caromal in 1606, account of, vi^ 196, 1^. 

CarranzOf Archbishop of Toledo, sufferings of, in the iaqatsl- 
[ tion, i. 157, 158. 

Carriageit when first inrented, ir* 311. 

Caiant conquered by John Basilowitz, Czar of Russia^ is* 295* 

^ Cata^on^ Isaac, character of, yi. 150. 

Coitelmath Hberal sentimrais of, iv* 189, 190. Character of his 
^ memoirs, 223. 

CastigRonSf Balthazar, notice of, ii. 64. Admiration paid to 
him, $c. 

Caitlct of the French nobility, style and number of, hr. 2^, 289* 
Cmstrioi. See Scanderbeg^ 

CatirOf John de. Viceroy of India, i. 249* Hie exploits and 
^ adainistcation, 249. Death and charw^, 250^ Singpdar 

instance of his integrity, 250, 28^. 

Catherine of Medkcut re^enc^ of, lii. 6* System of her admi* 
nistration, 6,7. Factions in the court, 7* Commencement 
•of the civil wars, ib. Promoted the massacre of Parts, 9« 
Her policy and measuns on the death of CharlealX* 14. 
Her measures, on assummff the regency, 25. Advances to 
Lyons, to meet her son Henrtllf. 33. rclitical intrigaes 
at Turin, 33—35. Foments the^alousy between the Dkike 
of Alcnson, and the King of Navarre, 49* Her efforts to 
prevent a dvil war, 51. The cares of govenunent abandonii 
ed to her by Henry, 93* Her activity, 93, 94. Her ascen¬ 
dancy diminished, 171. Vieyvs and projects of, ib* Pro¬ 
poses to set aside the succession, 172. v. 7* Her negodations 
with Guise, iii. 2161. Her death, and character, 28^^-085. 
Promoted architecture, iv. 24a, 242. Her expedient for 
raising money, 277. The victim of her apprehensions, 400. 
HerSssolute conduct, 431, 432. Letter of, edative to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham, 44^. 

Catberime of Navarre, married to the Duke of Bar, v. 284. 
Cageti character of his Journals, vi. 137^ 

Caudebeef tiege of, v. 123* 

Cavahji French, dress and armour of, in the i6tii century, iv. 

43* Riches acquired by jdunder, ib^ 44* 

CeciU Lord Burleigh, mmister to Queen £lizd>et]i, character 
of, i* 28. Paralkl between him and Sully, A Supposedto 
have bwn bribed^ iv. 44fi« 

CelRtdf 
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CdSmif Benvenato, notice of, i. ^9. 

Cervantes, literary character of, i. 161. 

Ceylon, conquered by the Portuguese, i. 227. 

Challenges of the Duke of Mayenne, vi. 226. Of Esoex and 
Villars, 227. 

Champagne, John de, cruel conduct of, iv. 179. 

Chariots, increase of, in the i6th century, m 312. 

Charles III. Duke of Savoy, causes of the rupture between 
him and Francis 1 . King of France, i. 302. xiis tmitoHea 
conquered by the French, 305. His subsequent losses, 3o6«. 
Depressed state, 307. Repulses the French and Turks 
from Nice, 308. Treaty of Cressy, 309. Renews hostili¬ 
ties with Henry III. of France, fiis death, 309. And 
character, a 10. 

Charles V. £mperor of Germany, review of his reign, i. 
Governed Naples by viceroys, ii. 10. His arrival at Naples, 
17. Loyalty and li^rality of the Neapolitans to him, 17, i S. 
Obstacles to his attainment of military power in Gernumy^, 
120. Reviewof his reign, 101. Returns to Germany,- 102. 
Afiairs of Hungry, 103. Measures against Algiers and 
Tunis, 105. hU moderation to the protestants, fl. War 
with the Smalcaldic league, 106. And with the elector of 
Saxony, 108. Peace concluded, 109. Diet of Augsburg, 
107. Abdicates his mwn, i« 80. ii. Ill. Remarks on ms 
unsuccessful expedition against Algiers, ti. 402. 

Charles VIII.,. King of France, invades Naples, ii. 4. 

Charles IX. King of France, perfidious policy of, towards 
Queen Elisabe^, i. 20, 2i. Review of his reign, iii. 6. 
Commencement the civil wars, 7. Massacre of Paris, 9. 
Death of,* 12. State of France at this period, 12—24. 
His haughty address to the PSurliament of Paris, iv. 3. Pkt>* 
tected letters, 205^ 

Charles, Duke of Sudermania, proclaimed King of Sweden, 
by the style of Charles IX. vi. 355. His deadi, 356. Got- 
tenburg founded by him, 338. 

Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, pretensions of, to the 
crown of France, v. 50. His progress in Prbvence, 80—99. 

Is defeated, 100. His territories invaded, 137. jffis treaty 
with France, 272. Visits France, 296. His reception, 
negotiation, and intrigues, 297. Are rejected, 298. Hia 
cnminal projects, 298, 299. Treaty concluded, 299. Re¬ 
turns to Savoy, 300. Refuses to accomplish the treaty, 305. 
Hostilities, 304. Causes of his inactivity, 304. His schemes 

• frustrated, 306. Takes the field, 309. Operations m 
Bavoy, 310. Negoeiations for p^ce, 322,313. He re¬ 
fuses to ratify the treaty, 314 But is compelled to acquiesce. 
Jiy. The treaty, honourable to him, ^i 6 . Unsuccessful' 
in his atuck upon Geneva, 338, 339. Briieved in magic, 
vi, 247, 248. His genius and measure^ 500. Failure of 

hia 
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his schemes, 301. Intrigues with France, 302. Peace with 
Henry IV., 303. Attacks Geneva, th, Hia alliance with 
France, 304. 

Charms used in surgery, in the i6th century, iv. 389. Their 
inefficacy proved, 390, 391. Supposed destructive charms, 
394,395. Supposed efficacy of, 412. 
dartres^ procession of penitents to, described, iv. 152, 153. 
Besieged and taken by Henry IV., v. 85, 86. Inaugura¬ 
tion of Henry IV. performed there, 183. 

Chattllofiy Odet de, dissolute manners of, iv. 145* 

slabs King Henry IV., v. 208. Is put to death, ih. 
Chivahyt decline of, in the i6th century, ii. lSy. Instances 
of its remains in the age of Henry IV. vi. 221—^25. 
Traces of its spirit, iv. 451. 

^ Chhyemfs memoirs; character of, vi. 136. 

Chrstiertf character of his poetical works, vi. 160. 

^ Christian I. Duke of Oldemburg, elected King of Denmark, 

' ii. 197. State of the three northern kingdoms at his acces¬ 

sion, 198—204. 

^ Christian II., King of Denmark, accession of, ii. 204. His 

' ferocity and vices, 205. Despotism and cruelty, 206. In- 

' vades Sweden and returns to Copenhagen, 207. Second 

f invasion of Sweden, and capture of Stoc^h^m, 208. Vio- 

‘ lenceof his measures, 209. Massacre of Stockholm, 210. 

Return of Christian to Denmark, 211. Deposed by the 
Danes, 213. Reflexions on that event, 214. Flight of 
I Christian, 216. Reflexions on it, 218. Invades Norway, 

^ 220. Again imprisoned, 221. His death, 222. 

‘ Christian III. election of, to the throne of Denmark, ii. 223. 

Similarity between him and Henry IV. of France, 224. 
Introduces the reformation, 224, 225. His policy towards 
Sweden, 226. 

Christian IV. accession and character of, vi, 344. He visits 
Tycho Brahf, 5 45. And Lapland, ib* Vigour of his 
measures, 346. War whji Sweden, ih. Peace concluded, 347. 
Christopher^ Duke of Wirtemberg, prosperous reign of, ii. 176. 
Church of Trance^ state of in the xyth century, iv. 130. Im¬ 
munities of the clergy, 132 —134. Taxes levied on cccle- 
> siastics, 135, 136. Alienation of church lands, 137. 

‘ Resistance of the clergy, 139. Abuses, ih. 140—142. 

Dissolution of manners, 143,144. Droravity and abuses, 145. 
Its state under Henry IV., vi. 74. rroposidon for erecting 
a patrhu^, 75. Abuses in the church, 76. Improper 
» nomination to abbeys, 77. Remonstrance of the clergy and 
reply of the King, 77, ng. Benefices held by laymen, 79. 
Church preferments, held by Humnots, 80. Seditions 
declamations from the pulpit, 81. Instances of them, 82, 
83. Ineffectual endeavours to suppress them, 83, 84. 
Secresy attached to oral confession, 8;, 86. 

Civil Wars in France, animority produced by, it. 66 . See 
VOL. VI. D D Henry 
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Henry III.» Hugon^U^ Liague^ &c. in this index. Effects 
of them, on learning and the arts^ 269. Their effecth 
under Henry IV. vi. 68. 

Civili%aiioni unsuccessfully attempted in Ireland^ during the 
reign of Elizabeth^ i. 53. Slow progress of, in Germany, 
ii. 179. 

Classicsy the, studied in France, with enthusiasm, in the i6di 
century, iv. 246. 

Cleanlinessy not attended to by the French, in the 16th century, 
iv. 308. 

Clement VII. Pope, character and reign of, i. 432, 433- Sack 
of Rome, 434. Degraded and imprisoned, 434, 435. De¬ 
cline of the papal power, 435. His ambitious projects, 436. 
Death, 437. 

Clement Will. Pope, election of, v. 131. His treatment of 
the commissioners sent by Henry IV., ib, 132. His motives 
for absolving the King, 236. Delays its accompRshmen^ 
237. Ceremony of absolution performed, ib. 238. Hit 
auum at the progress of the French in Savoy, 308. Inter¬ 
poses, 309. His death, 368. Review of 1 ^ pontificate, 
vi. 316. ^ 

Clementy James, a dominican monk, account of,‘iii. 309. Under¬ 
takes to assassinate the King of France, 310. Arrives at 
the royal camp, 311. And assassinates him, 311. Is in¬ 
stantly put to death, 312. 

Clergy y number and celibacy of, one cause of the decUne of tlie 
Spanish monarchy, i. 148. Immunities of the French clergy, 
in the i6th century, iv. 132. Their supposed sanctity, 133. 
Exemption from ordinary jurisdiction, ib. Revenues, 134* 
Civil power, 135. Taxes levied on ecclesiastics, 13 c, 136. 
Resistance of w popes to their taxation, 136,137. Abuses, 
practised by them, 139, 140. Pluralities, held by, 142. 
Dissolute and impious manners of some, 143, 144^. Depra¬ 
vity and abuses practised by them, 145, 146. Luxury in 
the castles of the great ecclesiastics, 307. Taxes levied on 
them, vi. 28. Their loyalty, vi.* 74. DiJfficulties of their 
situation, 75. Instance of their erudition, 164, 165. 

Clevesy Duchy, state of in the 16th century, ii. 171. Death 
of John William, Duke of Cleves, v. 401. Extent of hii 
* dominions, 402. Various claimants,Rodolph II. evokes 
the cause to himself, 403. Elector of Brandenburg and 
Duke of Neuburg, en^r Dusseldorf, 404. Leopold seixes 
Juliers, ib. The duchy extinguished, vi. 332, 342. 

Coachesy when first invented, iv. 311.. French, account of, vi. 192* 
Coalsy use of, when introduced into London, i. 46* , 

Coin of France, state of, under Henry vlH., iv. 36, 37- 
Counterfeiting it, a common practice, 362. State of, in 
' the reign of Henry IV. vi. 29, 30. 

Coligniy power of, over the Hugonots, iv. 164. 

College of Navarre, iv. 268. Ox Guienne, ib. 

Colonies 
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Cvlonies of France in the i6th century, iv. 91. Attempts to 
form them under Henry II. 92. CoHg^i^s efforts to form 
them, frustrated, 93. The adventurers assassinated, ib. 
Retaliation on the Spaniards, 94, 95. 

Colonisation^ unsuccessfully attempted in Ireland under Eliza¬ 
beth, i. 53. Slow progress of, under Henry IVn vi. 48, 49. 

Colonna^ Cardinal, Viceroy of Naples, ii. 12. Review of his 
administration, 13. 

Colours universally worn in the i6th century, iv. 356, 357. 

Columiusi Christopher, offers his services to the Portuguese 
Court, i. 181. Which are refused, 182. Reflexions on this 
refusal, ib. Returns from the new world, 189. And is honour¬ 
ably entertained by John II., ib. 

Combats at the barrier, accounts of, iv. 334, 335. Combats on 
the water, 336. '^Fatal consequences of them, 337. Judicial 
combats, ib. 338. 

Comedians^ Italian, entertained by Henry IV., vi. 205. 

Comets^ terror produced by, iv. 339, 400. 

Commerce of England, state of, in the reign of Elizabeth, i. 39— 
41. vi. 275. Of Scotland at the death of James V., i. 69. 
Of Spain, under Philip II., 154. And under Philip III. 
vi. 287. Of Portugal, precautions of John II. for its 

• security, i. 180. State of it, in the close of the i6thcentuVy, 
266. vi. 288, 289. * Of Venice, in the 15th and 16th cen- 

• turies, i. 329, 333, 355. Of Naples, causes of its decline, 
ii. 31. • Of Germany, in the 16th century, 186. Causes of 
the commercial decline of the Hanseatic league, 189, 230. 
Of Denmark, 202. vi. 349. Of Sweden, ii. 281, 283. 

• Impediments to Swedish commerce, 284. Commerce of 
Russia, 307, 308. vi. 367. Of Poland, ii. 353. Of Turkey, 
442. Of France, under Henry III, iv. 81—88. And in 
the reign of Henry IV. vi. 45. Of Holland, 297. 

Comnenusj David, Emperor of Trebisond, conquered by 
Mahomet II. ii. 369, 370. 

Concinh iufluence of, over Mary of Medicis, v. 406. 

. Marshal d’Ancre, reflexions on the assassination of, 

• iii. 277. 

Condcy Henry, Prince of, character of, iii, 16, 17. Resent¬ 
ment of, against Henry III. 74. Commands the Hugonot 
army, 197. Unsuccessful attempt of, on Angei^ 198. 
Escapes to England, 199. His marriage, 207. liis death 
and character, 2Ci. Dinerent emotions excited by his death, 
ib. Proofs of his having been poisoned, 250, 252. note. 
Attempted to supplant the King of Navarre, as protector of 
the Hugonots, iv. 166. 

-Louis, Prince of, arbitrary trial and condemnation of, 

iv 7. Murdered, 51. 

Candet Henry, Prince of, presumptive heir to the crown, v. 251. 
Brought to court, ib. Marries Henrietta de Montmorency, 
408. Removes her from court, ib. Menaces of SuUy, 400. 

o D 2 Flight 
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Flight of Cond 4 to Bnusels, 410- Albert refuses to iyit 
him up, 411. Cond 4 repairs to Milan, 434- Manifesto 
issued by him, ip, 

Confessioriy oral, secrecy attached to, vi 85, 86- 
of the French Kings, iv. 121, 12a- 

Cotutancex council of, deposes Pope John XXII*, i- 420- 

Constantine XIII., generous efforts of, to preserve his empire* 
ii. 366. 

Constantin^Ux taken by Mahomet II., ii. 363. Remarks on 
the indifference of the great European powers to its fate* 
363—365. Description of it, at the close of the i6th cen¬ 
tury, ^3, 444. vi. 286. 

Constitution of England during the reij^ of Elizabeth, i. 30, 
31. Of Poland wretched nature oC h* 355 • Of Denmark 
in 1610, vi. 347, 348. 

Contagious Distempers^ frequent recurrence of, in England, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, i. 45, 46. 

Cookerp of the French under Henry IV., vi. 188. 

Copenhageux university of, when founded, vL 23 c. 

Cordovox i^Dsalvo de, ^ves the French out of Nsmles, ii. 5. 

Corruption of the court of Henry III. iv. 442. Of Henry 
IV. vi. 211. Of foreign courts, iv. 444. vi. aii» ata. 

Corvinusx Matthias, King of Hungai^, conquers Fi^deric III. 
Emperor of Germany, ii. 96. His prosperous reign, 373. 

Corsioat revolt of, a^nst the Genoese, ii. ^5. New commo¬ 
tions there, 47. Submission of the Corsicana, 48. 

Cossex Marshal, enormous wealth of, iv. 32. 

Caifnfi/of Constance, i.420. Of Trent convoked, 438. And 
opened, 440. Suspended, 441. Resumed but Opened, 
444, 445. Renewed and finally dissolved, 453,454. 

Courage and conteiqpt of death, instances of, iv* 449,450, 

Courts of LatUx hours of, under Henry IV., vi. 120. 

Court (French) state of, under Francis L, iv. 272- And 
Hen^ II., 273. Change in, under the last princes of 
Valois, 273. Women introduced, 274. Magnificence and 
hospitality, 274, 275. Its splendour under Francis I., 275- 
Its decline after the commencement of the civil wars, 270. 
Poverty of the French court under Henry III., 277—^273* 
Ceremonial of his court, 285. State of the French court 
previous to Henry IV.'s marriage, vL 179. Change therein, 
on the arrival of Mary of Medici^ 180. Officers of state 
and their salaries, 181. Description of the pastimes of the 
French court, 196, 197. 

CoutraSf battle of, iii. 236. 

CovUlanx expedition of, to Abyssinia, i. i86. Remarks on 
the success of this attempt, U, 187. 

Crasoskix a Polish dwarf, mstory of, ii* 323, 334. 

I Creguix Marquis, orii^n of his duel with*^ bastard of 

VI. 229. place of meeting, and arcumstances attending k, 

• 230* 

Crimes 
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Crimes of the Portugueze, i. 284. Committed in the age of 
Henry IV., vi. 231. 233. Impunity of them, 234, 235. 

CrodoHf fortress of, besieged, v. 201. Taken by storm and 
razed, 202. 

Cruelty^ acts of, committed by the Catholics and Protestants, 
iv. 51—^53. 177—182. 

Cujas^ an eminent lawyer of the i6th century, account of, iv. 

215. vi. 127. 

Cy^tts^ possession of, usurped by the Venetians, i. 330, 331. 

Invaded and captured by the Turks, ii. 41^, 414. ' 

Czars of Russia, toleration of, ii. 314. Their revenues in 
1610, vi. 365. 


Daleearlians support Gustavus Vasa in his revolt against Den* 
mark, ii. 243. They revolt against him, and are reduced, 
2C3. 256. 

Dalmatia^ subdued by Venice, i. 328, 329. 

DamvilUf Marshal, liberal sentiments of, iv. 191. 

Dances^ French, in the age of Henry IV., account of, vi. aoo. 
Satirical dances, ih. Branles, what, ih* 201. 

Dantzicf flourishing state of, in the i6th century, ii. 353. 354. 
Anhigni^ advice of, to Henry IV., relative to monastic 
property, vi. 99, 100. Interesting conversation of, with 
that King, 104—106. Character of his works, 140, 141. 
His * Confessions De Sancy,’ 153. Anecdotes of his noble 
spirit, 221—^223. iv. 450, 451. 

D*Aumale^ Chevalier, death of, v. 85. Verses on his deaths 
vi. 161. 

Davilaf character of his history, vi. 142, 143. 

Deadt custom of leaving them unburied, iv. 4^3. Combat for 
a dead body, vi. 223. Tombs of dead omcers respected by 
their enemies, 224. 

Defiances-, frequent in the i6th century, iv. 343. Instances of 
them, 344. Combat of Marolles and Marivant, 344. Event 
of it, 345. 

Demeirims usurps the Russian throne, vi. 362. His reign and 
death, ih* 

Demoniacsf pretended, instances of, iv. 400. Account of Ni* 
cola Aubry, 401. Other instances, ib* 402. Pretended 
demoniacal possession of Martha Brossier, vi. 252—254. 
Other examples of belief in demoniacal possession, 255. 

Denis, St., capture and recovery of, v. 84, 85. 

Denmark, review of the history of, from the reigpi of Margaret 
of Waldemar to the accession of Christian II., ii. 195—198. 
State of the three northern kingdoms in the beginning of 
the 16th century, 198. Limited monarchy, 199. Great 
power of the nobles, ib. Revenues, 200. Scarcity of 
D D 3 specie. 
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8p«ic, 201. Trade, 202. Poverty of the crown, 
Military forces, 203. Navy, 204. Reign of Christian II., 
204^212. His deposition, 213, 214. His flight, 216. 
218. Invasion of Norway^ and imprisonment, 220, 221. 
Reira of Frederic Duke of Holstein, 219, 220. His 
deat\ 222. Reign of Christian III,, 223—226. Of Fre- 
deric IF., 226, 227. State of Denmark in 1574, 228—233. 
Navy, 233, 234. Military forces, 234. Learning and 
learp^ inen^ 235—239. State of Denmark under the rciw 
of Christian IV., vi. 344—3^7. Constitution of Denmark, 
^7. Privileges of the nobihty, 348. Royal power, 348. 
Revenues, miutary and naval force, 349. Commwee, 350. 
Entraigues^ Count, attempts to assassinate Henry IV., v. 
355 » 356, and notes. His trial, 362, 363. Condemnation 
and sentence, 364, 365. Is pardoned, 365. 

—-^ Henrietta, character of, v. 294. Henry IV. 

contracts an engagement with her, 295. She conspires 
against him, 352. Causes of her conspiracy, 353. The 
King’s engagement to her gpven up by her father, 35^ She 
determines on revenge, ih* Stipulations of PHlip III. 
with the conspirators, 356, 357. The plot discovered, 358. 
Tried and condemned, 363, 364. Is pardoned, 365. Her 
insolence, 383. 

Depredations of the Turks, one cause of the decline of the 
Spanish monarchy, i. 149. Their depredations on the king¬ 
dom of Naples, 17, 18. 30. vi. 324. Of the Dutch on the 
Spanish colonies, in the reign of Philip III. vi. 284. Of 
the Italians on the Turkish coasts in 1610, 383, 384. 

Det Fortesf a French poet of the 16th century, character of, 
iv. 230. Munificently rewarded by Henry III., 231. 

Despotism of the Czars in the 16th century, ii. 304, 305. Of 
the Ottoman Sultans, 419. 

De Thou* See Thou- 

Devicesf universally worn in France in the i6th century, iv. 

356.357.358- , ^ ^ 

Dhonuj commander of the German army against Henry IIL 
capitulation of, iii. 242. Destruction of his army, 243. 

Diu%f Bartholomew, discovers the Cape of Good Hope, 
i. 184. 

Dijon receives Biron within its walls, v. 213. Velasco and 
Mayenne march to relieve the citadel, 214. Velasco com¬ 
pelled to retreat, 219. 

DtfeipHne, want of, in the French armies, iv. 41. 

Difeoveries made by Prince Henry of Portugal, i. 166, 167. 
Prosecuted under John II. 179. 183—186. 191. Were 
promoted by improvements made in the quadrant, 183. Line 
of marcation drawn by the Popes between the discoveries of 
the Spaniards and Portugueze, 190. Discovery of a pas¬ 
sage to India, 195. 

Di »7 
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Diu^ conquered by the Portuguezcy i. 2429 243. Besieged 
by Sultan Mahmud, 243who is repulsed, 244. Second 
repulse of Mahmud, 248. 

Divorcety permitted in Russia, under what restrictions, ii. 316. 

Di^yersioiu of the French In the i6th century, iv. 3^16. Public 
games, ib* Festivals at Bayonne, 347* Mythological and 
allegorical representations, 347, Splendid entertain¬ 

ments of the French court, 349, 350. Puerile amusements, 
351. Effeminacy and indecorum, 352. Rude diversions 
of the age, 352, 353. Amusements and occupations of the 
great, 35^. Forging money, li. Coining money, 353. 
Bear hunting, tb. Rage for play in the court of Henry IV* 
vi. 206. Pernicious effects of it, 207—209. 

D’O, Marc^uis, superintendant of finances, death of, vi. 15. 
His prodigality and excess, i88« 

Dotnaitup royal, alienated by Queen Elizabeth, i* 37. 

Doratf a French poet of the 16th century, account of, iv; 

Doriay Andrew, expels the French from Genoa, ii. 42. and 
restores freedom to the republic, 42. His disinterestedness, 
43. His death and character, 45, 46. 

Dormanjf combat of, iii. 52. 

D*Ostatf Cardinal, comparifon of, with the Cardinal du Per¬ 
ron, vi. 153, 154. 

Dragutf King of Tripoli, enterprizes of, against Philip II. 
i. 05. Ravages Naples, ii. 18. History of, 441. . 

DruStey Sir Francis, Admiral under Queen Elizabeth, cha¬ 
racter of, i. 20. 

DramOf state of, in France, in the i6th century, iv. 262. 
Introduction of tragi-comedy into France, ib. Comediea 
and other dramatic amusements of the Hugonots, 263. In- ' 
delicacy of ^he dramatic representations, 264. Low state 
of the French drama under Henry IV. vi. 162. 204.—See 

. Theatrical exhibitions. 

Drees9 proclamation of Queen Elizabeth for regulating, i. 35. 
Splendor of, in France, in the 16th century, iv. 289. Ra¬ 
pidity of fashion, ib» Progress of luxury in, 290. The 
hat and turban, ib. Dress of Henry III. 291. and of the 
King of Navarre, ib. Riiffs, bands, and ear-rings, 292. 
Gold chains, and other honorary marks, 293. Female or¬ 
naments, 295. Modes, masks, and satins, ib. 296. Female 
dress, 297. Pattens, 298. Paint, 299. Mourning, ib. 
Roy^ mourning, 300. Luxury of, under Henry IV. vi. 

, 182. Splendour of those of that King, 183. Of his am- 
bas^Euior D’Alincourt, 184. Ordinary dress of the French, 
185.- Female ornaments, i86. Changes in female dress, 
187. 

Dreuxf siege and capture of, by Henry IV. v. 157. 

J> D 4 Drunlen* 
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Drunkenneu of the Germans in the i6tb century, is. xBi. In¬ 
effectual measures for its suppression, i^. 182. 

Du Barias^ character of his poetical works, vi. i6o« 

DutU fatal, between Quelus and Antraigues, iii. 84^ 85. iv, 
I 3^9> 37 ®* Fre^ency of duds, 369* Impunity of tlieni, 
370. between biron and Carency, 370# 371^ Other in¬ 
stances, 371, 372. Exploits of Viteaux, a celebrated 
duellist, 37a. Rage for duels, 373* Supineness of the 
goYcrnment in preventing them, 374. Rage for them in the 
ag^ of Henry IV. vi. aa8. Numbers who fell by them, ib. 
Account of Crequis’ duel with the Bastard of Savoy, aaS— 
230. Edicts of Henry IV. against them, 231- 
Du Guajy barbarously murdered, * 382. 

Du PerrQUy dissolute manners and impiety of, iv. 244, * 14^- 
— , Cardinal, comparison of, with the Cardinal 

D’Ossat, vL 153, 154. 

Durety Albert, ch^acter of bis works, ii. 192. 

2 )’ Urfe^s romance of Astrxa, examination and character of, 
vi. 170—174. 

DutiiSy oppressive, imposed by Henry III* of France, 14* 

E 

Earthquakes in Portugal in lyoji >• ^^ 3 * hi the reign of 
. John IIL 2454 

Eha/i, Anne, Princess of, her amour with Philip II. King of 
Spain, i. 121, 122. 

Ecclesiastical reservation oi 1556, nature of, ii* 11 a* 
Ecclesiaitics* See Clergy • 

EiBct of Nantes, issued m favour of the protestanta, v. 270* 
Its lastly opposed by the Parliament, 271. Elffects 
thereofT 289, 290. Privileges granted by it to the Hugo- 
nots, vi. 102, 103. 

Educaiiony state of^ in France, under Francis I. iv. 266* 
Under Hen^ III. 267. 

Edward VI. King of England, review of his reign, i. 8, 
Egmonty Count, arrested by t^ Duke of Alva, i. 109* and 
put to death, 112,1134 
Egypt conquered by Selim I., ii. 387,388. 

Eltnaheihy Queen of Englmd, sUte of affairs at her accesaion 
to the throne, i. 9, 10. 'Her foreign poh'cy, 10, ii. Her 
policy towards Scotland, 12—14. . Her domestic policy, 

14—16. Conduct of Philip II. of Spain towards her, 

17—19. Interference of Elizabeth in French affairs, 19, 20* 
Why induced to enter into a negociation of marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou, 20, 21. She temporises, 21. Her 
arts and pretensions, 22. Character of Elizabeth, 25^24* 
State of her foreign affEurs in 1574, 24—27. Charmctim of 
her ministers and favourites, 27—304 Her arbitrary treat¬ 
ment 
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meit of parliamcntat 3i--^54» Her «Ue managementi 34. 
l$aited a proclamatioB to regahte dress, 35. Scanty nature 
of her revenues, 56. Amount of har military force, 37. 
State of her navy, 38* State of commerce, manunc* 
tures, and population during her reign, 39—45* Her in¬ 
ternal police, wretch^ 45* Her laming, 47. Statte of 
Ireland under her reign, 48—54. Alliance of Elizabeth 
I with the Czar of* Russia, ii. 309. Treaty of commerce 

with Amuratb 111 ., \ 442. Assists the I>utch, iii. 202. 

; concludes a treaty of alHaace with Henry IV. v. 253. Her 

• death, 341. Her policy, 342. Political union with 
Henry IV., ii. Her irigorous administration, vi. 268. Her 
successful attacks of the Spanish monarchy, 268, 269. 
Conclusion of her reign, 270. Her foreigpi policy toward 

I the Dutch, tS. and towards France, 271. Her domestic 

government, 272. 

Mh%abiihy Queen of Spain, death and character of, i. 106. 
j Ehfufitice of the French bar, in the i6th century, account of, 
iv. 216, 217. 

Ewumueli Duke of Beja, protected by John, King of Portugal, 

Emanuely King of Portugal, accession of, i. 194. Domestic trans- 
actioDs of hit reign, 196. Transactions of, in Africa, 198. 
Assists the Venetians, 199. Prosperous state of Portu^, 

‘ 224,225. Rejects the oner of Magellan, 227. Disputes be- 

, tween the crowns of Spain and Portugal, 229. His death and 

‘ character, 232. Promerous state of Portugal, 232—234. 

Enumuel Philthtri^ Duke of Savoy, accession of, 

Defeats the French at the battle of St. Quintin, 312. ^ Savoy 
restored to him by France, 313. Turin restored to him, 
315. His wise administration, and policy, 31^, 317. Per¬ 
secutes the Protestants, 316. Felicity of his dominions, 
319* Revenue, military and naval forces of, 320, 321. 
His death and character, iii. 115, 116* 

Emanuel Phtlthert^ II. Duke of ^voy, captures Saluzzo, iii. 

* 270. 

Enemiesf how treated by the Turks, ii. 433, 434. 

Enrkmd, general view of the history of, %o the reign of 
Henry VII. i. 1—3. During the reign of Henry VIII. 
3—5. During the reign of Edward VI. 67. During the 
reign of Qiieen Mary, S9 9. During the reign of EMzabetb, 

- 9. et seg. 24—27. institution of, during her reign, 30— 
32. Numerous claims of the crown of, 54, 35* Mihtary 
force of, in the reign of Elizabeth, 37. Navy, during the 
tame period, 38. Commerce, manufactures, and popula- 

- tion, 39—44. Internal police, 44, 45, Presence of con¬ 
tagious distempers, 45, 46- Tr^e between England and 
France, in the i6th century, iv. 88, 89. Intercourse be¬ 
tween London and Paris, 90. Right clakned by England, 
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of compd^g ships to lower their colours ia the Britiih 
Channel, vi. 46,47. State of England under Elizabeth, d. 
267.272. And under James I. 272—274. Progress of 
her trade, manufactures, colonization, and letters, 275, 276. 

Enierprisef spirit of, in the reign of Elizabeth, i. 40. 

Enthusiasm^ literary, instance of, vi. 166. 

Epermay^ siege and capture of, v. 133, 134. 

Epernon^ a fovourke of Henry HI., created cokm^.ig enc r al of 
infantry, iv. 284. Elevated to the peerage, 286. Hamktt 
of his retainers, 366. Quits the camp, on the accraaian of 

# Henry IV v. 25. Forcibly maintains himself in the g o vei^ 
ment of Provence, 240,241. Quits Provence, 246. Dis¬ 
contented with Henry, 349. 

Eric y 11 . deposed from the sovereignty of the Three Northen 
Kingdoms, ii. 196. 

Ericf son of Gustavus Vasa, sues Queen Elizabeth in mar¬ 
riage, ii. 262. Commencement of his 265.' Im¬ 

prisons his brother John Duke of Finland, 266,267. W^get 
war with Lubeck, Denmark, and Poland, 267, 268. Ex¬ 
cesses, insanity, and crimes of Eric, 269. Consequences of 
them, 270. Reconciliation of Eric and John, 271- Mar¬ 
riage of Eric, 271. His deposition, 272. 

Escurial, palace of, erected by Philip 11 ., i. loo. Cost of 
building it, 15 r. 

Etienne^ Henry, liberally rewarded by Henry 111 ., iv. ayj. 

Eirees. See GabrieU d’Etrees. 

Europe^ general state of, at the death of Henry IV. King of 
France, in 1610, vi. 265. et se^ Extinction of Portugal 
and Scotland, 266. State of Poland, 267. Of England 
under Elizabeth, 267—272. And under James I. 272—278. 
Spain, 279—288. Portugal, 288—^291. The Nether¬ 

lands, 292—296. The Seven United Provinces, 297—300. 
Savoy, 300—304. Venice, 304—308. Tuscany, 309— 

314. Patrimony of the church, 314—321. Naples, 321 
—325. Genoa, and Ferrara, 326. Modena, Mantua, and 
Parma, 327. Switzerland, 327,328. The Valtelinc, 328, 
329. Austria, 329. Hungary, 330. 336. Germanic fen* 
pire, 338—343. Denmark, 344—352. Sweden, 353— 
359. Muscovy, 360—367. Poland, 367—^373. The 

Ottoman Empire, 373—386. 

E^il Spiritsf compacts pretended to be made with, iv. 400- 

Executions^ average annual number of, in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, i. 45. Regarded in France as spectacles, in the i6th 
century, iv. 123. Assisted at, by the court, ih. 

Exercisest martial, of the French in the i6th century, iv. 328. 
Practice of arms, 329. Running at the ring, ib. De8crh>- 
tion of a course at the ring, 330. In the reign of Henrv IV. 
vi. 194. Combat at the barrier, what, ib, 195. Natal 
combats, 195,196. 

Famagpstai 
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Famagosta^ the capital of Cyprus, captured by the Turks, ii. 
Fam^tar SpirUs^ believed to exist, in the i6th century, iv. 

403- 

Famine^ severe, in.Paris, in 1586, iv. 99. In 1590, when 
besieged by Henry iv. v. 62,63. Its effects, vi. 61. * 

Farmers General^ who they were, iv. 29. Numbers of, tb» 
30. Their enormous wealth, 32, vi. 27. Enquiries into 
tti&r conduct, ib. 

Farnese family, plans for the aggrandisement of, i. 438. Ele¬ 
vated to the Duchy of Parma and Placentia, ii. 66. Wars 
and revolutions in consequence, 67. Encouraged the fine 
arts, 68. 

Fees of lawyers in the age of Henry IV. vi. 117. Attempts 
to reform them, 118. 

Ferdinand^ King of Naples, character of his reign, ii. j. 
Ferdinand the UathoUcf King of Spain, acquires the kingdom 
of Naples, ii. 6. Manner of his government, 7. His po¬ 
licy, 8. Severe exactions, 9. Returns to Spain, 10. 

. . Archduke, Austria given to, by Charles V. io2. 

Elected King of the Romans, 103. Convokes a diet at 
Augsburg, and terminates the disputes of religion, 112. 
Succeeds to the imperial throne by the title of 
Ferdinand \» '\u 114. Situation of affairs at his accession, in 
Bohemia, 114. In Hungary, 115—117. Distrust of the 
German princes, 118. Inflexibility of the Papal See, 119. 
Tranquillity of the German empire under him, 119, 120. 
Purclmes a truce of Solyman for 8 years, 120. Ineffectual 
endeavours of Ferdinand to obtain a toleration for the Pro¬ 
testants, 121. His death and character, 122,123. 

Feria^ Duke of, ambassador from Philip II. to France, v. 
143. His injudicious conduct, 145. Imprudence and 
misconduct, 147. Proposes the election of the Infanta to 
the throne of France, 155. Evacuates Paris, and retreats 
from France, 187,188. 

Ferrara^ history of, in the i6th century, ii. 58—60. Extent 
of iu territories, 60. Eminent natives of, 61,62. An¬ 
nexed to the patrimony of the church by Clement VIII., vi, 
316. 326. Its decline, 326. 

Ferriel, am eminent French physician of the. 16th century, 
account of, iv. 210. 

Feudal System^ foundation of, sapped in Einland by Henry 
VII. i. 3. Instance of feudal tyranny in Denmark, ii. 215. 
Feudal tenures in Sweden, 279. 

Fiesco*s conspiracy against Genoa, quelled, ii. 43, 44. 

Filial 
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Filial Piety, instances of, iv. 448. 

Finances of France^ under Henry IV. account of^ vi. 12—14. 
State of them in 15979 17. Management of them under 
Rosny, 18—21. 

Financiers^ enormous wealth amassed by them iu Fraii<^9 t?. 
32, 33. Their impunity, 54. 

Fire-arms^ manufactured at Milan in the 16th century^ iv* ^ 
AndatParisy 97. 

Fire-shipsy invention and use of, iv. 79, 8o. 

Flanders* See Netherlands. ^ 

Flemings. See Netherlands* \ 

Florence9 interest excited by the history of, i. 36^. State of * 
the republic during the middle ages, 366. State of, under 
the government ot the family of the Medicis, 567—^377. 
Appearance, character, and execution of Savonarola, 378. 
Republican government restored, 379, 380. Nfedicea | 
faniily restored, 381. Revolt of the Florentines^ 38’!. 
Siege and reduction of Florence, 383. State of, under ^ 
Alexander de Medicis, 383—385. And under Cosmo 11 . 
386—418. 

Foixi Louis de, light-houses erected by, it. 243. Nature of 
his structures, 244. 

Fontaine Frangoise^ combat of, v. 217, 2l8. 

FontenelleSf executed for treason, iv. 334. 

Foreigners, insolent treatment of, by the Turks, ii. 445* 
Forgeries, enormous, practised in France, iv. 120. vi. 241. 
Fortification, state of the science of, in France, in the t(kh 
century, iv. 57. 

Fovrlavtlle, brother and sister, put to death for incest, n. 


TT i| 

France, review of the history of, from the death of Francis I. I 
to that of Charles IX. iii. a—^5. Regency of Catherine of : 
Medicis, 6. Factions in the court, 7. Commencement of 
the civil wars, li. Massacre of Paris, 9. Other measures 
of Catherine, 10, ii. State of France in 1574, 12—24* j 

Execution of the Count of Montgomery, 26,27. Flwht 1 
of the King of Poland from Cracow, 28. His arrivuTin 
France, 35. State of France, and of parties, at his suc¬ 
cession, 37, 38. The civil war renewed, 41. Inefftctud 
conferences for peace, 46. Insolence and effeminacy of 
Henry III., 48, 49. Queen Dowager^s efforts to prevent 
a war with lus brother, 51. Truce concluded, 33. En¬ 
trance of the Geipans iuto France, 55. State of the con¬ 
federates, 56. Conclusion of peace, 58. State of Fnaice 
in 1576, 67—69. Origin of the confederation of " The 
League’' 70. Its nature and principles, 71. Accepted 
and.si^ed by the King, 76. The states-general convoked | 
at Blois, 75. The civil war renewed, 78. Feeble exertions 
of the Hugonots, 79. Conclusion of peaces So* 

flections 
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flectkms on that eyent, 8i. Internal commotions in igyS, 
83 < General discontent of the kingdom* 86. Duke of 
Anjou embraces the protection of the Flemings, 90. His 
subsequent measures* 91* 92. Hugonots renew the war* 
101. Defeated by Henry III.* 103. Peace concluded* 
IOC. State of France in 1581* 117* 118. Profusion and 
mai-administration of the King* 119, 120. Fermentation 
there* 149. Contempt of the royal dignity and authority* 
151. Symptoms of ^pular commotion* 152. Power and 
ascendancy of. the minions* 153. Ineffectual attempts to 
raise supplies* 154. State of France in 1584* on the Duke 
of Anjou’s death* 163* 164. Plan for altering tlie sue* 
cession to the crown* 172* 173. Germans prepare to in¬ 
vade France* 230. Dissensions in the army* 231. 234. 
Harassed by the Duke'of Guise* and defeated at Vimory* 
239. And at Auneau* 240. Retreat and separation of the 
foreigpi troops* 241. Destruction of the Germans* 243. 
State of the country at their defeat* 247. General revolt 
of the kingdom against Henry III.* 290—2^2* Pro¬ 

gressive aggrandizement of France* 322. Review of the 
state of France in the age of Henry III. iv. i. e/ Re- 
venuest 24—26. Taxes* 30—32. Coin* 36* 37. Military 
force* and discipline* 58—50. Composition of the Frencn 
armies* under Francis I. and Henry II. 67* 68. Under 
Henry III.* 68* 69. Naval force of France in the i6th 
centu^* 69 ^«-So. Commerce and navigation* 8i-..^8* 
French colonies* attempts to form* 91—94. . Manufactures* 
95—97. Agrk^turc, 99. Population of, io5> 
Corruption of justice* 115—120. State of the church of 
France in the 16th century* 130—203. State of learning 
and society there* in the same periody 224—268. And eff 
society* 271. General dissolution of manners* 272—275. 
Partiality of the French for martial exercises* 328* 329. 
Difficulty of parsing from one part of France to anoihert 
iv.413. . 

France^ state of* at the accession of Henry IV, v. 1—7. 

State of the royal camp* 17* 18. The catholic nobility* 

. convoked* 21* 22. Magnanimous reply of the King* 22. 
Its beneficial effects* 23* Engagement' contracted by 
Henry* 24. His able coMuct* on the discontents and dew 
. sertion in his army* 26. Events in Paris* 27—32. The 
King quits Paris* 33. Siege of Paris* 65. Suburbs taken* 
68. The siege raised* ^^3. France invaded by the Prince 
of Parma* 72, Who retreats into Flanders* 78. State of 
France in 1590, 79 ». 41 i. Operations of the war in 1591* 
97. Progress of the Duke of Savoy in Provence* 99, He is 
^feated*ioo. Henry inarches into Lorrain* iqi. Opern. 
tions of the war in various provinces* in itps* 136. 157, 
litrigues for the crown* 159. Review of the competitors* 
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i$p, i6o. The states postpone the election of a king, 162. 
Beh aviour of Philip’s embassadors, ih. Reflexions on the 
election of a king by the states, 163. Abjuration of the 
reformed religion by Henry IV., 168, 169. State of the 
country, after that event, 171, 172. Hostilities suspended 
in the provinces, 175. Exhausted state of the country ia 
1596, V. 250. Beneficial effects of the treaty of Verrins, 
274, 275* State of France, at this period, 277, 278. 
Commencement of tranquillity, 319. Beneficial intenul 
regulations of various kinds, 321. * 

France^ general review of, during the age of Henry IV. vL i. 
et seq. Royal authority, 2—8- Power arro^ted by the 
parliaments, 9—11. State of the finances, 12—21. Se« 
verity of the taxes, 23—26. Armies, 32—44. Commerce, 
45—^48. Manufactures, 51—^55. State of th« peasantry, 
‘ 56—58. Effects of the civil wars, 68,69. Vast resourcs 
of France, 71—73. State of the Gallican church, 74, a 
srq. State of literature and the sciences, under Henry IV., 
123—176. State of the French language, 177, 178. 
Francis /. King of France, causes of his war with Charles V. 
Emperor of Sermany, i. 303, 304. War between him and 
the Duke of Savoy, i. 303. Causes thereof, 304. Hii 
troops conquer Savoy, 3Q5. Remarks on his alliance with 
Solyman II. ii. 403. State of France under his reign, iii 
2. Protected literature, iv. 204, 203. Munificently 
warded men of genius, 252, 233. Pamlel between him and 
Henry IV. v. 4^, 4^. 

Francis //. accession iii. 4, Review of his reign, 4,5. 
’Death of, 3. 

Frederic III* Emperor of Germany, character of, ii. 95. 

His weakness, 96. Expelled from Austria, 96. 

Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, reign of, ii. 148, 149. 
Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg, reign of, ii. 169. 
Frederic L King of Prussia, reign of, ii. 160. 

Frederic the Great, King of Prussia, reign of, 161. 

Frederic William II. King of Prussia, reign of, ii. 162. 

Frederic /. Elector Palatine, reign of, ii. 163. 

Frederic III* Elector Palatine, reign of, ii. 163. His recep* 

. tion of the King of Poland, 163, 166. 

Frederic I* Duke of Holstein, el^ed King of Denmark, i. 
213. His reign, 217—210. His pacific character and 
government, 220. His death, 222. 

Frederic II., King of Denmark, accession of, ii. 226. War 
with Sweden, ib* Mutual ravages, 227. Peace of Stettin, 
ib* Tranquillity of Denmark under his reign, vi. 344. 

French Language, state of, under Henry IV., vi. 177, 178. 
Fuentes, Count de, enters Picardy, v. 226. Captures Ham, 
227.. Besieges and takes Dourlens, 227*^29. Meditates 
• the dege of Cambray, 230. His forces enter the totfn, tJA* 
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The citadel surrenders to him, 235. His transactions in 
XfOmbardy, 368. His unsuccessfiu enterprize, on the Val- 
teline, vi. 328, 329. 

F^nding^ origin of the practice of, i. 51, r/ teq* Practised in 
France, in the reien of Henry III,, iv. 34. 

Funerals^ how conducted in the i6th century, in France, iv. 
3cx>, 301. 

Furniture^ splendid, when first used in France, iv. 304. Splen¬ 
did furniture of the ecclesiastics, 307. Used to be stripped 
from the houses of the dying, 310, Was mostly imported, 
ib. Instances of the want of it, among the nobility, imder 
Henry IV., vi. 190, 191. 


G 

Gahrielle d* Etreesy mistress of Henry IV,, negotiates between 
him and the Duke of Mercoeur, v. 269. Her character, 
283. Death, 284. 286. Reflections tbe^n, 287, Splen¬ 
dour of her dress, vi. 186. Indecorums committed by her, 
216. Lodged in the camp, ih. Homage paid to her by 
the princes of the blood, 217. And ladies of rank, 218. 
Had. recourse to astrologers, 246. Calculation of h^ na¬ 
tivity, 247. Prediction respecting her, ib. Circumstances 
attending her death, ib. 

Galiumf Turkish, magnificence of, ii. 437. Durability and 
magnificence of the French gallies, iv. 77. Jurisdiction and 
sal^ of the captain-general of the gallies, 75. , 

Galvanf Antony, noble disinterestedness of, i. 282. 

Gawuif Stephen, viceroy of India, i. 246. His disinterested 
administration, 247. 283. 

Gama, Vasco de. Eastern expedition of, i. 194. Discovers a 
passage to India, 195., And returns to Lisbon, iL His 
second voyage to India, 199. Exploits there, 200. 
Appointed governor of India, and arrives there, 237. His 
death and character, 238. Cruel acts committed by him, 285. 

Gambling, rage for, under the reign of Henry IV. vi. 206^ 
208. Progress of ganung among the inferior orders, 209,210. 

Games. See Diversions* 

Garcilasso de la Vega, litera^ character of, i. 161. 

Gautiers, the, defeated by Henry III. of France, iii. 301. 
Destruction of them, iv. 55. 

Geneva, revolt and independence of, i. 304, 305. Taken 
, under the protection of France, by Henry III. 96, 97. 

Genoese, republic, wars of, with the Venetians, i. 325. Com¬ 
merce and grandeur of Genoa, in the middle ages, ii. 33. 
(^nque^s of the republic, 34. Internal feuds and dissen¬ 
sions, 35. Elections of various princes to the sovereign 
dignity, 38. Changes in the government, 39. Declension 
ofGenoa, 39. Furacr revolutions in its government, 41. 
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. Doria rq>d 5 the Freoch^ and nestores G«n<)a to freedom^ 42. 
His disinterestedness^ 45, Conspiracy of Fieaco qnelH 
44* Revolt of Corsica, 4c. Death and character of An- 
drew Doria, 45, 46. New commotions in Corsica, 47* 
The Corsicans submit, ii» Internal animosities among 
Genoese nobilitj, 48. State of Genoa, in 1^74, 49. Be* 
pendant on Spain, ib. Pecuniary connections with dm 
crown, ih* Loans made to Philip II., yo. Fnnding, ori* 
gbated among the Genoese, 51. Account of their hank d 
Saint Geofm, 51, 52. Fluctuations in the value of stock, 
53. Invioabiuty of the bank, 54. Its polkicBl powers 55* 
Permanency^ of its administration, 56. Considerations 01 
its institution, ib, 57. Dependence of Genoa on Sp:^ 
vi. 326. 

Geographyt state of, in France, under Henry IV. vi. ^ 5 , 131. 

George^ St* Bank of. See Bank* 

Gerardf Balthasar, aisassuiates the Prince of Orange, 160. 

Germans^ 'Empire :and elevation of the’ house'of 
Austria to the imperial dignity; ii. 93. Rodolph L ^ 

‘ Frederic III. Maximilihh I. 97. ' Charles V.-toi. 
Ferdinand 1 . ii. 114- Tranquillity of‘the dnder 

him, 119, ISO. MaximiHaa II* rei^of, 124, et stq* Pc- 
fogadve annexed to the imperial dimity, 132. Poverty of 
the German emperors in 1574, accounted for, ih* 
Unequal levies of money, 113* Sluggishness of the Gen 
manic body, 134. Power of the emperors, 135. lavesfr 
tures, 135, 136. Honours and dignities, 136. ' Inferior 
privileges, 157. Ceremonial, 137. General form of the 
Gennaaic b^y b the 16th century, 147. Saxonry, 
Brandenburg, 156. Formation of the Pnibian monarchy) 
1^59. The palatinate, 163. Progress of the refomiadoo) 
168,169. Bavswia, 170. Cleves, 171. Brunswick, 1)2- 
Mecklenbu^, 173. HeSseCassel, ih* Wirtemberg, 

Free imperial cities, 177. Slow progress of civilization io 
Germany, 179. Chmcteristic virtues and vices of the 
Gfmoans, 180—183. Institution of landsqnenets^ i^5* 
Ta:i^ 184. Decline of chivalry, 185. Commerce of 
Germany, 186. State of the Hanseatic Iwgue, 187—1S9* 
State of learning among the Germans, 190—193. State rf, 
in 1604, b 1607, 389. State of the Ge^ 

man empire, under Ilodolph II. vi. 338—342. Factions 
in the empire, 333. General state of Germany in i6f0» 
343. Assembly of the protestant princes of Germany it 

- Hall, V. 421, 42a. Resolutions thereof, 422. 

Ghenti paci^tion of, hi. 60. 

Goc, csqitnred by the Portuguese, i. 209. And made the 
metropolis of the Portuguese conquests, a 10. Its 
danger, 226. The prince of Asia sent thither as capOf^ 

^ 290, aoi. Cruel treatment of them, 291, 201. Inquisitioo 

csubliihed 
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■estaUnlied tkefeiet a96. Number of coaverU made there^ 
296,297. 

enormities committed b)r» i. 286. 

G^ld and SihiTf rapid increase of, in France, under Henry IV«f 
vi. 69. 

Ganxagasf Dukes of Madtua, notice of, ii. 63. 

founded by Charles IX., King of Sweden, Ti. 

S 58 * 

GourgeSf M. des, avenged the massacre of his countrymen on 
‘the Spaniards, ir. 03,9^ 

Grandeur^ feudal, of t^ English nobility, during the reign of 
BUznb^, i» ±6^ 

Craniryet an alchymist, account of, iv. 408, 409. 

GranvUUf Cardinal, associated with the Duchess of Parma, 
in the administration of the Neth^lands, i. 89. His cha* 
racter, ib* His administration of Naples, ii. 27. 

Gree^f conquest of, by the Turks, ii. 449. 

Grtetdarndf early colonized, ii« 232. Abortive attempts agam 
tocobniaeit, 233, vi. 550. 

Omrnry XIII. Pope, admimstration of, i. 4($o, 461. State 
of the Papal power, 461. Temporal autrority and domi¬ 
nions, 462, etseq. Death ofv 191, ip2. 

Gregory XIV. Fepe^ conduct of, towards Henry IV. of 
loanee, v. 82. His death, io2. 

Gregorian Calendar^ received in France, iv. 208, 200. 

Grenadaf insurrection of the Moors m, i. ti6. Intolerably 
oppremed by Philip II. 117, it8. Desperate resistance of 
the Moors, 119. Vanquish^ by Don John of Austria, 120. 

Greebamp SirTboma^ the merchwt, character of, i. 44. 

Grkff romantic testimonies of, m the 16th century, iv. 453, 


Ge^mbaehf depredations of, ii. 120.127. Put to death, 128. 
Guardif when introduced as distinct from other military forces, 


OweMiond Gbibbelineif &tal feuds of, in Genoa, ii. 37. 
Guiuerisf banditti brothers, deprec^iona of, vi. 238—^240. . 

Measures for their suppressbn, 24^. 

Gutter Henry, Duke of, defeat^ in his attempts on Naples, 
ii. 24, 25. Character of, iii.. 17. Combat of Dormans, 
52. His projects, 118. Gains the confidence of the Car¬ 
dinal of TOurbon, 119. Qualities of, i68. Opposes a 
pacification, 208. Attacks the Duke of Bouillon, 215. 
His able conduct against the Gemians, 233, 234* Harasses 
them, 239. Defeats them at Vimory, ib> And again at 
' Auneau, 240. His decisive measures, 248. Designs and 
•jrresdbtion, 253. Prohibited from enterii^ Paris, 254. 
Arrives there, 255. His reception by the Parisians, 256. 
"And visit to Henry, li. Demands made by him, 257. 
Pacifies the Parisians, 260. Negotiations of the 
' yoxr. vu MM D q w n i yf 
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Dowagfr witti hina> 261* Emotions of Guise on die Kbg 
of France’s escape from Paris, 263, Becomes master of tw 
Bastile, 264. Treaty concluded with him, 265. Viib 
■Henry at Chartres, 266. Projects of Guise^ 267. Htt 
influence in the states-general at Blois, 269. His death 
determined on by Henry IIL 2714 Audacity of Guise^ 27X4 
His assassination, 273* And character, 274—276. Im« 
mense number of his retainers, iv. 364. Connection of the 
Guises with Philip II. 443,444. 

Guisef Cardinal of, arrested and put to death, iii. 276. Dis* 
solute manners of, iv. 143. 

——, the young Duke of, escapes from Tours, v. 96. 
Consequences of that event, 97. Proposed hr Philip 11 . to 
tnairry his daughter, and ascend the throne or France, 160. 
'Bubmits to Henry IV. 206. Is sent governor into Pro* 
vence, 241. 

Gttstavus Fasay retires into Dalecarlia, ii. 243. HU sucoess- 
^ful revolt against Denmark, 212, 243. State of Sweden at 
this period, 240—242. Talents, ambition, and address of 
'Custavus, 244. His measures for attaining the crown> 245. 
'Elected king, and enters Stockholm by capitulation, 2^ 

. 247* His limited authority and revenues, 247, 248* Ip 
abU measures for their augmentation, 2^. Projects-to in* 

troduce the Reformation, 250. ObnaclM to this plan, i6> 
And succeeds, 253. Convokes the states, 251. Caution 
and vigour of Gustavus, ib* Confiscates the lands of the 
cler^, 252. Reduces the Dalecarlians, 253. R^iioss 
*on Ills condnet, in introducing the Reformation, 254* Vi* 
mroos policy and conduct of Gustavus, 25^. New reWu 
the Dalecarlians suppressed, 2^6. Pohey of Gustarui 
tqwpds Denmark, 257. Domestic misfortunes in tbeckp 
of his reign, 258. Tl^ crown rendered hereditary in hh 
fa^lv, 25^. t^urific measures and system of Gustavus, 260* 
Divides his dominions among his sons, 262. Death and 
character of GusUvns, 263, 264, 265. Defenrive alBance 
'betweenhim and Francis 1. 276, 277. 

Gjptia^ large number of, in England, during the reiga of 
' Elizabeth, i. 45. 

H 

besieged and captured by the Spaniards, i. 139. 

Hdlh bitthaw under Solyman 11 ., history of, 441. 

Hatueude League^ view of the commerce and power of, in the 
•x6th centu^, ti. 187, i88. Causes of its diNcline, 189. 
•230, 231* vi. 343. 

Hddelbergi University cf, notice of, ii i66» Palatine libivr 
there, 167.. 
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iteliefie Republic. See SwitxerlanJ. , . 

Henrietta Entraiguesy mistress of Henry IV* See D’*En» 
traiguesu 

'Henry VII. King of England, state of the kingdom during 
his reign, i. Sapped the foundation of the Kudal system 
inEnrfand, 1^. 

HenrjV\\U of England, great changes effected during his 
reign, i. 3, 4, Brief review of his reign, 4, 5. 

Henryy Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttip, reign of, ii. 172. 

Henry^ Cardinal, succeeds Sebastian as King of Portugal, iiii 
88* His reign, th* Death and character, 110, iii. 

Henrj^ Prince of Portugal, discoveries made by, L i6(J, 167. 

’ His death and character, 168. 

Henry II., King of France, review of his reign, iii* 3, 3. 

Henry^ Duke of Anjou, reception of, by the Elector Palatine^ 
ii. 163, 164. Placed at the head of the French army, iii. 8* 
Elected King of Poland, ii. 335, 336. iii. lo. His reluctance 
to leave France, ii. 338,33^. Account of his reception by 
the Poles, 391, 352. Siipin^ness of his government, 340a 
Vices and defects of his character, 241. Rees from Poland, 
241, 342. iii. 28. His reception by the Emperor Maximi¬ 
lian, li. 29. And at Venice, 30,31. Arrives at Turin, 32. 
State of France, ihu Arrives at Lyons, 35. Assumes the 
government of France by the style of, 

Henry III. iiu 27. State of i>artie8 at his accession, ii, 38. 
Vices and defects of his character, 39. Restores Pignerol 
^d Savig^an to Savoy, 40. The civil wars renewed, 41. 

■ His attachment to Mary of Cleves, 42* His forces defeated 
before Livron, 45. His inauguration and nuptials, 4^, 46. 
Ineffectual conferences for peace, 46. Insolence and elFe- 
minacy of Henry, 49. Concludes a truce with the Duke 
of Alenson, 53. Entrance of the Germans into France, 55* 

’ State of France in 1576, 67. Dissatisfactions of the'Catho¬ 
lics. 68. Confederations formed, 69. Origin and tendency 
of tW confederation of The League,” 70, 71. Dissimu¬ 
lation of the King, 72. Eludes the late treaty, 74. Con¬ 
vokes the states-generalat Blois, 75, Signs liie League,” ^ 
and declares himself its head, 76. Renewal of the civil vyar, 
78. Policy of Henry, 8o» Peace concluded, ii. Re¬ 
flexions oii that event, 81 • Mal-administration and vices of 

' Henry and his frvorites, 81, 82. Internal commotions, 83. 
General discontent of, the kingdom, 8c. Indolence of 
Henry, 93, 9^ He instituted the order of the Holy Ghost, 
95 - iv. 279. Takes the city of Geneva under his protection, 

* 96,97. Dissolute conduct of the King, 97. Internal 
commotions, 98. His inactivity, icx>. Cahors taken by 
the Protestants, 101* Meadhres of Henry, ii. Defeats the 
Hugonots, 103. Peace concluded, 103. Continued pro¬ 
fusion and misconduct of the King, 119. Rapacity and 
£ s a oppression 
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oppression of the government) i so. Conspiracy of Sakele 
asainsthim) detected) 150—132. His apathy, 139. Ne- 
glscts the Duke of Anjou, Further instances of hk 
misconduct) 149.' Conteoipt of his royal dignity and autho¬ 
rity, 151. Symptoms of popular commotion, 152. Power 
and a8cendan<^ ot his minions, 152,153. Inefikctual attempts 
to raise supplies, 154. Is reconciled to the Duke of Anjou, 
157. His overtures to the King of Navarre rriected, 166, 
167. Conduct of the chiefs of the League,167. PusiDs- 
nimity of Henry, )68. Factions and weakness of his court, 
170. Plan of his mother for altering the succession to ^ 
crown, iy2. Irresolution of Henry, 173. His prote^oa 
implond by the Flemings, 177. Rejects their proposidom, 
179, i8o* The ** League’’ take up arms, i8o. Edict 
issued by Henry, 181. Insurrections in the provinces, 183. 
Revenues of the crown, 183, 184. WeakUess of Henry’# 
conduct, 185. He negociates with ** the League,” ih. 
Discontent of Henry, 190. ^ His overtures to the King of 
Navarre rgected, 191. His conduct on occarion ottbe 
■ bull issued by Pope ^tus V. 193, 194. New edict againtt 
the Hugonots, 196. Impediments to the progrm of hti 
army, 20$. Its feeble operations, 207. An armistice coa- 
eluded, 208. Indolence, profusion, and oppression, 209* 
Monastic and superstitious practices, 210. Amusements 
and recreations, an. Goes to Lyons, 211,212. Entniski 
his armies to Joyeuse and Epemon, 212. Their opposite 
inclinations, 213 -^ Returns tb Paris, 214. Remonstrahcei 
of the German princes, and Henry’s reply, il, Inefifeduii 
negociations wiUi the ]^g of Navarre, 218, 2i|^. Sdieme 
for seizing his person, detected, 226, 227. Cimcal condi- 
don of the Kmgi 228. His indecision and iniaconduct, 
229. His Mntiments on the defeat and death of Joyeuse, 
237. His embarrassments at the success of the League, 
Returns to Paris, 244. Implores the aid of Queen 
Elizabeth, 245, note* His situadon at the defeat of the 
Gennans^ 248. Eludes the petition presented by the 
, League, 249. Prohibits t^ Duke of Guke from coming 
to Paris, 254. His indecision on the Duke’s arrival, 255* 
Introduces the Swiss ti^oops into Pkris, 257. His resolute 
. coquet, 258. Insurrection of the Parisians, it. Danger¬ 
ous and humiliating situation of the King, 259. His terror, 
and flight from Paris, 262, 263. Dissoludon of his autho¬ 
rity, 264. Feeble measures, 26^. Concludes a treaty with 
Guise, 266. By whom he is visited at Charties, it. Com¬ 
motions and muitarv operations in the provinces, 267* 
Statesrgeneral convoked at Blois, 268. Modves to impel 
Henry to vigorous measures; 271. Determines on causing 
Guise to be put to death, it, 272. And procures his assas- 
tinadoil, 273. And orders the Cardinal of Guise to be put 
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to deathf 274* Imprisons various persons* 378* Conster¬ 
nation excited by these events* 279* 280. Inactivity of 
Henry* 280. Its pernicious consequences* 381. Dismisses 
the states-general* 285- Treatment of* by the college of 
Sarbonne* 286. Revolt of the kingdom against him* 290^ 
^3. Arrogantly treated by Pope Sixtus'V. 292* 293* 
l 5 <^lorable condition of Hei^* 293. Edict issued by him. 
2C^.• Necessity of an accommo^tion with the King of 
Navarre* 205- Treaty between them* 297. Mayrenne’s 
treatment ot the King of France* 297* 298. Exertions of 
Henry* 301* Defeats the Gautiers*Is assisted by the 
nobility* 304. Defeats the rebels* 3^. Rapid progress of 
his army* 3^* 307. Capture of I^ntoise* 307- Ap¬ 
proaches Paris* 308- It assassinated by Clement* a Domi¬ 
nican monk* 311- His exhortations and commands* 312* 
313- Death* and character* 313- His inclination to tole¬ 
ration* 314. Violence exercised over him by •*. the Leaffue,'* 
tiy- Fatal imprudence of hk attachments* j;i6. lus en¬ 
dowments and vices* 316* 317* State of France at his 
decease* 317. Parallri between him and Louis XVI. 318-7- 

f ao. Haughty address to the Parliament of Paris, iv. 3. 

Leview of the state of France during the age of Henry III.* 
iv- 4* et tea. Magnitude of his concessions to the states- • 
general* 18* 19- Rendered himself contemptible by his 
fuperstitious practices* 130—152- His lenity pernicious* 
158- Cultivated classics! literature* 240- liis' poverty* 
^176—278- Ceremonial of bis court* 285. £ncoura|^ 
assassins* 379. And vices of ev^ de^ption* 435. De¬ 
pravity of the court* 436. His entertainments and ban^ 
quets* Minions* iS. His detestable vices with them* 

439- Andprofapstions* 440- Hk ministers sold to Spain| 

44 ^. 

Henryt King of Navarre* character of* iii. 16- EflFects his 
flight from the French court* 55. 57* note. State of the 
confederates* 56* 37* Treaty of peace concluded* 58. Takes 
up arms in of the Hu^ranots* and takes Cahors* loi- 
Pursued by Biron* 104. Peace concluded* 105. Over- 
tores made to him to renounce Protestantism* 165- His 
situation* tf.* 16$. RejecU them* 16^ 167- His magna¬ 
nimous behaviour* 187. Spirited manifesto* Letter to 
Henry* i88. Unites with the Duke of Montmorency* 

Their joint declaration* ih. Reie^ the propositions of the 
Rbg of France* 191. A bull issued by ^pe Sixtus V- 
against him* 192. Effects produced by h* 193. Hk gene¬ 
rous answer to the bull* 194. Approbiition w&ch it excit^ 
195. Addresses letters to the dirorent orders of the king- 
204- And to the city of Paris* 205. Military mea¬ 
sures emmraced by him* 206- An armistice* 208. Offers 
paije to him by Catherine 218. Ineffeclual conclusion of the 
s X 3 couference^ 
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conference, 319. Returns into Gasconv, 238. ^ Henv^ UI, 
necessitated to come to an accommodation.with him, 295. 
Enbrged policy and conduct of the King of Navarre, 296. 
Idis manifesto, ib, Ne^ociations and treaty with the King 
of France, 297. Interview between the two kingi at Plessis 
les Tours, 299, 300. With difficulty received as protector 
of the Hugonots, iv. 165. Rival candidates against him^ 
166,167. Remarks on ms tolerant principles, 191. His 
condition and resources considered, 192. Captivity and 

4*^5^**, 193, Exile and hardships, 194. Dominions and 
patrimony, 195. Sovereignty, 196. Revenues, ib* Pecu- 
■iary distress, 197. Military force, 198. Slender resources, 
ib* Unable to resist the royal army, 199. Number of his 
forces at Coutras, ib. His court, 200. Number of His 
adherents, 202. Reasons for his refusal to abjure the re¬ 
formed religion, 202, 203. Accused of having proposed 
the assassination of Catherine of Medicis, 383. Succeeds sq 
the crown of France, by the style of 
. Henry IV. v. 2. Adheres to the reformed religion, ib- 
[y ‘ Roval power contemned, 3. Nature of his title, 5. Claims 
of nis competitors examined, 6. Review of his early 
education and character, 8,9. Captivity and exile hi Gas¬ 
cony, 9, 10. Want of power, talents, courage, and acti¬ 
vity, 10, II. Tolerance and liberality, fi, 12. Courtesy, 
^2, Clemency, 13. Review of his defects, tb* ^^atrimo- 
ny, ib^ 14. Libertioismi 14; Pernicious effects of his pas¬ 
sion for woman, 14, 15. Comparison of Henry With 
Charles VII. 15, i6« State of the royal camp at the acces¬ 
sion of Henry, 17. Advice and opposite counsels of his 
adherents, 18, 19. The Swiss remain firm to his interests^ 

20. Vigorous measures, ib. Catholic nobility convoked, 

21. Magnanimous answer of Henry, 2%, Its beneficial 
effects, 23. His engagement and proclamation, 24. Dis¬ 
content and desertion in the royal army, Able conduct * 
and conciliating manners of Henry, sb- 27. Events in Paris, 
28—32. Retreats thence to Dieppe, 33. Encamps at' 

# Arques, 34. His critical situation, 35. Superior forces of 

the League, sb. Terror in his camp, 36. Defeats the Duke 
of Mayenne at trhe combat of Arques, 36—38. Conse¬ 
quences thereof, 39. Rctl-eat 0f the army of the League, 41. 
Marches to Paris, and storms the suburbs, 42. Retreats, tb- 
His exploits, 43,44. Respect of foreign princes for hin), 
46—48. And of those'who were hostile to him, 49—^51. 
Raises the siege of Dreux, 56. Determines to give battle to 
^ enemy, 57. Dispositions made by him, 58. Defeats^ 
thein at tie battle ofTvry, 59, 66. Why unable to improve* 
the victory, 60,61- Approaches Paris, and refuses to grant 
a sumnsion of arms, 63. Besieges Paris, 6y. Takes tlw' 
Raises th^ siege, 73. Consternation of his 
‘ ‘^ ^ army^* 
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BTvnjf OB the jonetion of Che Prince of Pafma with iht Duke 
ofMayenne, 73. State of the forces, 75. Whidi he dis^ 
bands, Pursues the Prince of Parma into Flanders, 78. 
Surprises Corbie, 79. State of France in 1590,79. Be« 
sieges and takes Chsutres, 86• Discontents in his army, ii. 
Represses the yonng Cardinal of Bourbon^s intrigues, 87. 
Necessity for bis abjuration, 88. Causes of Jiis delay, 

His position with respect to the Protestant Powers, 89. 
Issues an edict in favour of the Hugonots, ib. 90. And ano* 
ther for protection of the Catholic religion, 91. Marches into 
Xiorrain, loi. Offers battle to the army of the League,” 
102. Prepares to besiege Roiien, i 3 . Causes which M to 
i the siege, 109, 110. Commencement of the siege, 112. 

1 Which is renewed, 121. But raised, 122. Advances to 

^ meet the Allies, 115. Is wounded, 116. The Allies de« 

1 termine to attack his army, 118. But retreat, 120. State 

0 of his army, 122. Prepares to attack the Allies, 124. His 

operatioDs, 125. His ineffectual efforts to impede their mas¬ 
terly retreat, 128. Ineffectual' negociation between Henry 
[ and the King, 130. His critical situation, Treatment 

of his commissioners by Clement VIII. 131, 132. HostL 
lities in Champagne, 132. Takes Epemay, ]34. Hisdan^, 
gerous and delicate situation, 149. Conferences of Turenne, 
150. Offers to receive instruction, ik Conduct of the de¬ 
puties of the League on the notification, 151. Apprehend 
sions excited by it, 15^^ Answer mad^ by the deputies of 
«the League,” ih. Who reject his proffered truce, 153. Al¬ 
terations m the people, in his favour, 153, 154. B^egea 
and takes preux, 157. Effects thereof, ib- Henry pre¬ 
pares to abjure the reformed religion, 164. Conferences-on 
matters of faith, 165. Account of his al^uration at St. 
Denis, 166. Its beneficial consequences, 167. Reflections 
thereon, i68. Truce between Henry and** the League,** 169* 
Sends the Duke of Nevers to. Rome, 173. Escapes assassi¬ 
nation, 17^ Hostilities suspended in the provinces, r75. 

I Prolongs the truce at Maycnne*3 request, 177. Ill success 

I of his ambassador at Rome, 1^8. Balagny and Vitry sub- 

^ mit to him, i8o. And various other plape^ 182^. * Inaugu- 

^ rated at Chartre^ ik 183. Treaty with Brissac, 184^ Royal 

^ troops admitted into Paris, 185. ^ntry of Henry into tha( 

city, 186. fie disroisaet the Spanish troops, 187. The 
' Bas^e and other places surrendei^ to him, i8ix Restores 

the parliament of Paris, i89« Issues an act of ind^nni^ 
and oblivion, ito. Measures tor preseryingtranquibity, iL 
Treaty with Vulars for Rouen, 191. Submission of A^et* 
ville, 192* Besieges and takes l^n, 197, 198. Stabbed 
by Chml, 2 o 8. rxodaims war with Spain, 209. Reflect 
tibnsoB t^ measure^ ik Goes into Burgundy, 215. Re*, 
on this step, ib. 216. Precautions ror the security of 
ns 4 Picardy^ 
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Pic«r 3 yfai 6 . CotnbatofFonuine Francoiaey <17^216. Wif- 
dom wad magnailiniitf of his conduct, 221,222* £titers the 
county ofBurgondy, but retires, 223. Concludes a truce with 
‘ Mnyenne and other chkftab^ 224. Prosperous state of bis 
affairs, il- 233. Arrires in Pi^rdy, 235. Is absolved by da 
Pope, 236-^38. Beneficial effects of this measure, 239* Be¬ 
sieges La Fere, ii> Substance of his treaty with Mayenne, 
241, 242. Magnanimity of the King, 243. Acquires Bdar- 
snlles, 245,246. Captures La Fere, 2^. Exhausted state 
of France, 230. Concludes a treaty of alliance with Queen 
Elizabeth, 2^2, 253. His consternation on the capture of 
Amiens, 257. Aurming state of France, 238. 260. Bif* 
“ ficult situation, and measures, of Henry, 259-^261. Cap¬ 
tures Amiens, and returns to Paris,' 265. Motires to induce 
lihn to desire peace, 266. The Duke of Mercoeur snrreii- 
ders to him, 268. Treaty between them, 269. Issues the 
edict of Nantes, 270. Impediments to the conclusion of 
peace, 271, 272. Condadea peace with Spain, 273. Cbn- 
siderations on this treaty, 274. Situation of Henry at the 
peace of Vervins, 276, 277. 'Measures adopted by him, 
279- Rxsmits the arrears of taxes, 280* Reforms the 
finances, ii. Impediments to his divorce from Mar^^aret of 
Valois, 284. The divorce effected, 292. Negocutes for 
the hand ot Mary of Medkds, ii. Refiections on that choke, 
293. Amours of Henry, 294. Contracts an engagement 
with Henrietta d’Entra^es, 295. R^ects the demands of 
the Duke of Savoy, 298- Concludes a treaty with him, ^ 
Presides at the conferrace of Fountainblegu, 3CX), 301 • Cw 
eludes his marriage, 302. Hostilities and success ag^st 
the Duke of Savoy, 504. Frustrates the schemes of tbt 
latter, 306. Captures MontmeHan, 307. Alarm of the 
Holy See at his progress, 308. Clement VIIL interposes, 
309. Takes Fort St. Catherine, 310. Which is demo- 
fi»hcd, 213, C<^brates his marriage with Mary of Medkas, 
312. Negociations and conferences for peace, 312, 3I5» 
Condusion of peace, 314. Which is bcnefidal to France# 
jr5. Commencement of a period of tranquillity, 317. 
Henry vitiu Calais, 318. Sends Rosny to Elizabeth, 
And^Diroo, 319. Birth of the Dauphin, 320* Beneficial 
regulations made by him, 321. State of his foreign af 
fiurs, 322. Renews allianoe with the Swifs, 323. Com- 
motions in the provinces, 325, 324. Repairs to Poitiers, 
223. His reception of Biron, 327. Refuses to mitigate 
his punishment, 329. Effects of the late severity, 325. 
Receives the Swiss ambassadors at Paris, 236. Able poher 
of Henry, 227. Interposes on behalf of Geneva, 239. Vi¬ 
gilance xrf Henry, 340. Acquires possession of Metz, 341. 
Sends nn ambasndor to James I. 343. Internal regulauoiia 
. of Henry, 34(5* Rtt abli eb m ent of silk manufiicturee, sf* 

Enlaijc^ 
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Elnlargement of his view8» ih. Domestic troubles, 347. 
Amours, Hh Makontents, 3^^, 349. Prefects to assas¬ 
sinate him, 354* Commercial rupture witn Spain, 3Co. 
Accommodate^ 351. Conspiracy against him, 35^ At* 
tempt to assassinate him, 355, and note* Discovers tne plot, 
358. Seizes the conspirators, 359. They are brought to 
trial, 363. And condemned, 364, 365. His motives for 
pardoning them, 366. . New amours,. 367. Fennentat^ 
m the interior provinces, 371. Vigilance and measures of 
of the King, 371, 372. Repairs to Limoges, 372. Ap¬ 
peases the troubles in Paris, 373, 37^. His pro¬ 
jects against Spain, 376. M^ures for tneir execution, 

377. Negociations with all the foreign powers throughout 
Europe, 377» 378. Obstacles to their execution, 378, 379. 
Heury resolves to reduce Bouillon, 379. Marches against 
him, 380. Bouillon submits and is pardon^ by lien^, 

381. Danger of the King and Queen, 382. Prosperity of 
France, $Sj* And of the King, 386. Fermentation in the 
court, 38^ Grandeur and diversions, 387. Vigilance of 
Henry, His foreign policy, 388. Sends ambassadors 
to the Hague, 393. Treaty of guarantee made by Henry 
and James I., 394. His. motives for rejecting the offers of 
^ain, 397. Motives for resuming the conferences, 398. 
Truce concluded, 399. Absolute power exercised by ^ 
Henry, vi. 2. His conduct and speech to the stesembly at 
Rouen, «, 4. His treatment of the parliament of Paris, on 
issuing the edict of Nantes, 5, 6. Compulsory mode'of ex¬ 
acting money, 7 . Rents of the town-hall seized by him, 8. 
Ruined state ot his finances at his accession, 13. Poverty 
of the King, H. 14. His regalia sold by the Parisians, 59, 

6o. His policy, towards the Hugonots, 99,101 • Instances 
of the protection of letters by hra, 168, iSOf His magna¬ 
nimous conduct towards one who had libelled him, 175. In. 
decorums committed by him and his mistresses, 216, 217. ‘ 
His donations to them, 2x0. Treatment of his queen, 218. 

His pr^er at the bat^ oFivrv, and reflexions on it, 225, 

226. His contempt of astrou^, 249, 250. And belief 
of it on other occasions, 250. His presage of his assassina- 
’ t»n, and reflexions therm, v. 420,421. vi. 2j;i, 252. Be- 
liev^ in prodigies, 257, 258. Henrv promises to aid the 
Protestant Princes, in the anair of the duchy of Cleves, 405. 
State of his court in 1609, rJ. His improper attaclunent to 
Henrietta de Montmorency, 407. Whom he attempts to 
seduce, ^09. In vain demand her, and her husband the 
frinceot Cond 4 , from the court of Brussels, 410,411. Re- 

* sentment of Henry, 412. Negociations whh Lorrain and 
tl^ German Princes,4i3, 414. Confederation fo rmed, 414. 

* Military force of France, 415. Plan for dividing the Aus- 
frfeli ara Spaniili provinces^ 416,417. Henry’s sdeme 
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fcr fonBui0 » KffmUiqt^Chretiemie^ 4t9» 420^ »ote^ Pre- 
pares for war, 425. JDitcoBtents in rrance, 426. Ca%taes 
of HaiTT’s aj^tation in 1610, 428, 429. C^cumstances oc 
fait assassination ^ Ravaillac, 433». 434- Review of bis 
^ character, 437. Defects, 438, ^39. Virtues, 440- His 
ma^animity and forgetfulness 01 injuries, ib. Love of bis 
subjects, 441. Protection of letters and love of gloiy, 44^* 
Moderation, ^3. Comparison of Henry IV. and Francis I., 
444,445. Henryks portrait of himself, 446. Why not be- 
loved during his Hfe, ih. Similarity between Henry IV • and 
Louis XVn,, 447,448—450. 

Herculet 11 . Duke of Ferrara, notice of, ii. yp. 

Heretics^ persecutions of. Sec Prdtestants, 

Hernandof splendid botanical collections of, preserved in tfo 
Escurial, v. 101 • 156. 

Hesse CasseU Landgraviate of, its state in the i6th cent^urj, 
ii. 173, 174. 

Htfh Commission CourU under Queen Elizabeth, character of, 

** 32 * 

Historiansi French, in the reign of Henry IV., review vi, 
135—1^. 

Holbein^ Hws, character of his .works, ii. 192. 

Holland. implore the aid of Queen Elizabeth, iii. aoi. 

Treaty between them, 202. English troops sent to Zea« 
land, ib. The Dutch assist Henry IV. of France, v. 48* 
Affairs of Holland, in 1607, 389. Navsd enterprises of the 
Dutch, 3^. Motives for making peace, 391. Jealousy of 
the English, ih% Embassadors sent to the Hague by 
Henry fV., 393. Interruption of the treaty, ih Treaty 
of guarantee niade by France and England, 394. Disputes 
respecting commerce and toleration, 395. Truce con¬ 
cluded, 399* Rise of Holland, as a distinct power, vL 
266. Causes of the emancipation of the Seven utdted Pro* 
vincest 295, 296. Politick, military, and naval state of 
them, 297. Trade, ii. Refinement of manners, 298. 
Progress of letters, ii. Public debt, 299. Severity of 
taxation, ib. Internal dissension^, 300. Effects of these 
causes, ib. See also Netherlands. 

Holy Gbostf order of, instituted, iii. 95. Motive^ for its in*, 
stitution, iv. 279, 280.441. Its prostitution, 281. 

Hoopins^Congb of the 16th century, described, iv. 417. 

Hbpittdi the chancellor, ineffectually attempts to reform the 
abuses of justice, iv. 117, ii8. In danger for bis tolerant 
opii^s, 185. An example of liberality, Simplicity 

of his table, 304. 

Hoirn0 Count, arrested by the Duke of Alv% i. 109. And 
executed, 112, 1x3. 

fforset, little used in the reign of Henry III.,^iv. 3x4, Aug-i^ 
mei^ation in their price, 3x5. Trade in thi^ 316. 

HoJ^als^ 
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MoJ^tialsf bad admmistration of, yi. 66, . 

fJu^onotSi truce concluded with, by Catherine of Medlcis, IS, 
26. Civil wars renewed, 41. Defeat the royal forces be¬ 
fore Livron, 45. Ineffectual conferences for peace, 46. 
Truce concluded, 53. A deputation sent to them by 
Jienry IIL 77. Civil war renewed, 78. Feeble exertions 
of the Hugonots, 79, Peace concluded, 8o« Reflexions 
on that event, 81. Project to rdiew the war, 100. .Com¬ 
mence hostilities, loi- Defeated by Henry III., 103. 
Peace concluded, 105. A new edict against them, 19^ 
They prepare for their defence, 197. Unsuccessful attempt 
on Angers, 197, 198- Noble instance of their zeal and eir- 
thusiasm, iv. 48, 49. State of the Hugonots, towards the 
close of the 16th century, 163. Their numbers, th> 169^ 
Oenius of their government republican, 163, 164. Inde*. 
pendence, 168. Ecclesiastical polity, ih. Diffusion of the 
^ reformed doctrines, 170. Revenues and milita^ fees, 171. 

Their renewal of hostilities in 1380 unjustifiable, 172* 

' Maritime force, 173, Commerce and naval enterprizes, 
174 , 175, 176. Sav^ treatment of them by the Camohes, 

1 178—180. Retaliations of the Hugonots, 181,182. Edict 

in favour of them, issued by Henry IV., v. 89, 90. Their 
demands upon him, 270. The edict of Nantes issued in 
their fiivonr, Articles granted to them, si. 271. Effects 
thereof, 289, 2^. Discontented with Henry IV. 324. 
J49. Policy of Henry IV, tpwards them, vi. 99. Tem- 
TOrary edict in their favour, 101. Their complaints, ii* 
They abandon Henry at the siege of Amiens, #^. 102» 
Privileges accorded to them by the.edict of Nantes, 103. 
^ums expended by Henry to ran them, 104. Precautions 
adopted towards them, 106. Their state at Henryks death, 

107, io8. Instances of Catholic intolerance towards them, 

108, 109. Decline of the spirit of persecution against them, 

109, no. Remonstrances against them, 111. The Hugonots 
allowed to pfeach at Charenton, Charge in the court 
of Rome towiuds them, 112. Spirit of the peojde in the 
provinces, and of the Catholic clergy, 113, 114. 

fiunraryf afBurs of, in 1531, and 1532, ii. 105,104. State 
of, at the accession of Ferdinand I., 115. Over-run by 
Solyman II,, 116. 395. Troubles of, in 1536, ti8. Again 
invaded by Solyman, 126. Capture of Sigeth, ih- Powera 
of the Hungarum kings, 138. Vast expences of maintaining 
garrisons, lao. State of Hungary, in 1520, 288,389. 
Calamities of Kungary, 396. Reduced into the form qf a 
Turkish province, 397, Sute of, in 1604, y. 361- It* 
state, under Rodolph II., vi. 330, 336. 
ffmiiaJetf John, Regent of Hungary, defeats the Turicis, ^ 
373 - 

fifdraulicjf ^te of, in France, pnder Henry IV., vi. 124. 

Hydros 
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HydraphMa^ frequent in the reign of Henry IV., tL 262* 
Persont, dieted with it, put to death, tb. Superstitious 
obterrances and modes of cure^ 262, 263* 


I 

Ibrahlmt Grand ^^zier under Solyman II., history of, u. 

438- . . 

Jceland^ state of, in the i6th century, ii. 232. 

Idol Cauuf besieges and takes Goa, i. 210. Is expelled by 
Albuquerque, an. Again besieges Goa, 214. Is re¬ 
pulsed, 215. Eracimtes Benasterin, 2x6. 

Idolatry of the Lithuanians, ii. 321. 

Immunities of the clergy in the i<^th century, ir. 132—13^ 

Imperial CitieSf stfte, commerce, and wealtb of, 10 the i6ith 
century, ii. 17^. 

Impostures f practised with facility in the age of Henry IV., 
vi. 252—255. 

ImprisonmenU arbitrary, practised in Franc^ under Henry II.t 
IV. 4* Francis II., 5. Charles IX., f 3 . 

Impunity of crimes, instances of, vi. 234, 235. ^ 

Indeu EnpurgatoriuSf issued by the inquisition, i. 477. 

IndMi, passage to, discovered by Vasco de Gama, i. 195. Hit 
second voyage t<^ 200. And exploits there, 201. Attempts of 
the Orienul Princes to overturn the Portuguese enipire in 
India, 202,203. Francis Almeyda sent viceroy thither, 202* 
His conduct there, 204. Defeat of the Portugueze on the 
coast cf Malabar, 205. Albuquerque sent out viceroy, 206. 
His great qualities and projects, 206, 207. Is repulsed 
from the siege of Ormus, 207, 2^. Appointed governor- 
general of India, 208. Progressive augmentation of the 
Portuguese power, 230. Mai-administration o'f the Portu¬ 
guese in India, 236. Vasco de Gama, appointed governor, 
237. ' Sampayo usurps the viceroyalty, 239, 240. Sue- 
ceeded by Acugna, 242. Acquisition of Diu, f 3 . Admi¬ 
nistration, death, ana character of NorpgiM, 244—246. 
Stephen de Gam^ viceroy, 246. His msinterested go¬ 
vernment, 247. Administration of John de Castro, 24S— 

250. Extensive powor and conquests of the Portuguese, 

251. State of the Portuguese power, in the reig^ of So. 
bastian, 255, 256. Amninistration of Ataide, 259— 
261. Dangerous navigation to India, 273. Impediments 
to iu conquest, 275. Severities of the viceroys, 274. 

Infimiryt French, ^pearance and arms of, iv. 38,39. Spa¬ 
nish, excellency of, vi. 42—44. 

Inquisition^ establishment of, in the Netherlands opposed^ L 
91. Severities of, 99.157. Established in PortugAl| 241. 

19^ 
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996. And at Rome, 472. Rigoors of, 477, 478. Con^ 
finned the council of Trent, 479. Attempt to intro¬ 
duce it into Naples, ineffectual, ii. 21. 

Inns9 French, in w 16th century, account of, iv. 415. 

Insurrection of the peasants in Germany, under Muncer, ii* 
190. Cruelties inflicted on its suppression, 191. 

Interest of money, fixed at what rate in England, during 
Elizabeth’s reign, i. 44. In France, uoder Henry III. 
iv- 35 - 

Intermitting Fevers^ preralent in the 16th century, iv. 427. 

Intolerance of the age of Henry III., instances of, iv. 
177—182. 187. 

Ireland^ state of, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, i. 48. 
Bsurbarism of the great chieftains, 49. Insurrection of 
Tyrone, / 3 . Frequency of rebellions twrc, 51. In Mun¬ 
ster, Ih* In Connaught, ih* Oppression of the govern- 
ment, 52. Unsuccessful attempts at colonization and ci¬ 
vilization, 53,54. 

Italy f genei^ aspe^ of, in the middle of the i6th century, L 
299, 300. Savoy, 301—321. Venice, 322^364. Tus¬ 
cany, 36^—^418. Fatrimony of the church, 419—480. 
Naples, ii. i—34. Geneva, 35—^57. Ferrara, c8—-fe. 
Mantua, 61^65. Parma and Placentia, 66, 67. Milan, 68# 
General picture of Italy, 69. In danger of becoming a 
Mahometan province, 375. 

Ivan^BasilowitZm See John Basllowiin* 

Jvrjf battle of, v. 59, 60. 


Jagellon family, elevation of,' to the throne of Poland, ii. 320, 

James V. King of Scotland, review of affairs before his reign, 
i. 55, 56. His death, 56, 57. 

James VI. of Scotland and I. of England accession of, v. 342. 
Expectations formed by him, ^43. Negociations with 
France, ^44, 345. Review of his reign, vi. 272. Weak¬ 
ness of his measures, 273. Decline of die national reputa¬ 
tion, 274. Remarks on bis government of Scotland, 278. 
Spirit ot his measures, ib» Union of the two crowns, 

* 279. 

Jane JAlbert^ Queen of Navarre,' horrible conspiracy against, 
hr. 178. Excellent letter of, to her son, 433, 433. 

Janel.f Queen of Naples, parallel between her and Mary 
Queen of Scots, i. 61, 62.. 

JanizarieSf mutinous disposition of, p. 420. Their insurrec- 

* tioBS and immunities, 422. Their numbers, 425. Sobriety 

' Md abstinence, 426. Regulations and arms, 427, 
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Mo^ ot rKraitbg them, 439. Discipline, 436. ' Titian 
viour, 45*. Abuses committed by them under Acbmet 
vi. 381. Frequent mutinies^ 382. Extravagant donatiYCS 
given to them, 

JamaCf judicial coutbat of, vnth La Chataigneraye, described, 
iv. 340, I41. His gallanti^ and devotion, 341. 
jaure^ff mstrated in his attempts to assassinate the Princd 
of Orange, iHs 128. 

JemhellU Frederic, the supposed inventor of fii^ slup%' iv. 80- 
Jensoni Nicholas, an eniinent printer, 337. 

Jesters^ retained hf the great in the i6th century, iv, 325. 

Accounts of several, id. 326. Female jesters, ^26. 

Jesuitsf order of, when introduced into France, vi. 91. Tb^ 
disloyalty, id. Their expulsion demanded by the university 
of Paris, 92. Proceedings against them, id. They are 
exiled, v, 208. vi. 93. Attachment and protection ex¬ 
tended to them in the Southern provinces, 94, 05. Tbcir 
numbers, 95. Causes of their recall, 96. Tney are re- 
‘ established, v. 209. Restoration of their property, vi. g6. 
Their progress, 97. Power of the order, id. 176, ijj* 
And insinuation, Their state at the close ot Henry 
” IV.^s reign, id. Their skill in educating youth, 99, 170- 
Jews9 massacre of, in Portugal, i, 204# Expelled from Na- 
' pies, ii. 19. Their inimunities in Poland, 35 c. 

Joachim H. Elector of Brandenburgh, reign of, ii. r57. 
Jodellcf a French poet, character of his works, iv. 229* 

John Basilowit%f Czar of Russia, accession of, ii. 293. Plana 
the conquest of Casan, 2^. And succeeds, 295. Instil 
tutes the Strelitzes, 294. Conquers Astracan, 295. At war 
with Sweden, 296. Attacks Livonia, 297. Commiu 
dreadful enormities there, 299. And at Novogorod, 300^ 
Executions at Moscow, 301. Comparison between John and 
Peter I., 302-* 304. State of the Russian empire un 4 # 
John, in i574> et seq. Close of his reign, vi. 360. 

John Casmitf loses the protectorate of the Hugonots, iv. idy. 
John n.. King of Portugal, accession of, i. 169, Augments 
the limited royal authority, 199, 170. Dissatisfaction of 
the nobility, 171. Causes the Duke of Braganza to bc^ 
seized and put to death, 172. Conspiracy against him by 
the Duke of Viseo, 173. Whom John assassinates, 175. 
Parallel instances in the history of other kingdoths, 175, 
176. Severe and vigorous measures of John, 177. Protects 
Emanuel Duke of Beja, id. His able administration, 178. 

, Prosecutes naval discoveries, 179. Conquests in Africa, 
l 79 > i8o* Precautions for the Security of commerce, tSo* 
181. Rgects the offers of Columbus, 181. Reflections 611 
. this step, 182. New discoveries attempted, 183. Do* 
mestic occurrences, 187, 188. Loses nis son AlfonSo, 
Lhie of iharcatioii drawn'by the Pope between the 
7 discoveries 
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discoveries of Portugal and Spain^ iqo. New projects of 
discovery, 19!. Death and character of John, 192,193. 
John 111 . King of Portugal, accession of, i. 234. His mar- 
'riage, 23^. Disastrous events in Portugal, 244, 245^ Do*^ 
inestic events, 252. Death and character of, 253, 254* 

John XXII. Pope, crimes and deposition of, L 420* 

John Sigismundf Prince of Transylvania, relinquishes his pre<* 
tensions to the kingdom of Hungary, ii. 127. 

John Frederic 11 . Duke of Saxe-Gotha, disturbs the peace of 
the empire, ii. 127. Put under the ban, 128. Defeated# 
taken prisoner, and dies in captivity, 128. 

John Frederic^ Elector of Saxony, unfortunate reign of, 
ii. 150. 

John^ son of Gustavus Vasa, receives the duchy of Finland 
from liis father, ii. 262. Is imprisoned by his brother Eric, 
266, 267. But reconciled to him, 271. Depose him, 272. 
Events of his reign, 273. Condndes a truce with Mus¬ 
covy, 274. Attempts to revive the Catholic religion in 
Sweden, i 3 . 

John III* King of Sweden, impolitic measures of, vi. 353, 
354. 

Joyeuse (Duke of) journey of to Rome, iii. 153. Marches 
into Poitou, 229. Returns to court, 229, 230 Resumes 
the command, 230. Is defeated at the battle of Coutras, 
236. Taken.pnsoner and put to death, 237. 

. . - Duke of, son to the preceeding, demt and deiullof, 

V. 136, 137* 

Joviusf Paul, the historian, account of, and character of his 
works, iv. 253. Comparison of him with Guicciardmi, 
234. 

Jubtlee of 1574, account of, i. 465. Of 1583, iv. 41*. P^ 
digious concourse of French to it, vi. 87. 

Judicial combats^ account of, iv. 337. Combat between Jar- 
nac and La Chataigneraye, 338. Circumstances attending, 
it, 339. Ceremonies used, 1^. Weapons used and issue of 
* the combat, 556. Privileges of the conqueror, 342. De* 
dine of judicial combats, ih» Sentiments of «i Ottoman 
ambassador on them, 343. 

Jultut IL, Pope, review of the pontificate of, i. 423, 424. 
Julius III., Pope, elected, i. 443. His character, 445, 444* 
England, submiu to him, 445. Death, 4^ 

Jitr'uprudence of the i6th century, account of, ii. 193. iv. 215. 

216. State of, under Henry IV. vi. 127. 

Justiniam sent to the relief of Constantmople, ii. 40. lEs he¬ 
roic death, ih» 

JusAce^ corruption and venality of, in France, in the i^h 
’ century, iv. 115. Interference of the crown in legpal ded- 
tiont, iL IneTOCtual efforts to reform the abuses, 117. • 
Juvigni^ sevtft poniahiiient of| for a libel, vi. 176. 

King*! 
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Kifig** BvUt cured by the royad touch, iv. 428< .Peraovf 
touched for it, by Henry IV., vi. 260. . 

Knighthoods, when introduce into Sweden, iL 288. 


L 

ha Bohheture, executed for murder, iv. 385. 

La Broiie, predictions of, iv. 406. 

ZuKgueys, number of retained by the great, in Erance, in the 
loth century, iv. 320. Were armed, 321. Danger of 
molesting them, ih. 

Ladies, nominaited to benefices, instances of, iv. 140,141. 

Lmdriano, nuncio of Pope Gregory XIV., imprudent con¬ 
duct of, V.9I. Itsefie^, 92. ras ineffectv^ efiPorts to 
maintain the party of the league, 15^^ 

LundequenetSf institution and uses of, ii. 183^ 184. 

La None, character of his << Discourses,” iv* 221. His 
death and personal charact^, 98. 

Loon, bedeg^ by Henry IV., y. 197. Efforts of the Spa¬ 
niards to relieve it, 198. Surrenders, ih. 

Lapland, visited by Christian IV., yi. 345. An object of 
politick attention, 351. 

Latin Language, universally cultivated in France, in the i6tli 

: century, iv. 249,250,251. Why preferred, 252. Instanoea 
of its preference, vi. 161, 162. 

Law Omet, auraentation of, vi. 115. Want of purchasers 
for uem, 1 \6. Price of them, 117. Given to ladks, ih. 

Law-suits, long duration of, in France, in the x 6th century, 
iv. 119, 120. Their duration, vi. 119. 

Lawyers, fees of, in the age of Henry IV., vi. 117. At¬ 
tempts to reform them, ih. 

League,*^ the confederation so called, nature and principles 
of, iii. 70, 71. Protected by Philip II. of Spain, 72. 
Signed by Henry III. of France, 78. Conduct of the 
chieftains of, 167, x68. It is joined by the Cardinal gf 
Bourbon, 169. Treaty concluded between ** theLeague” and. 
the King of Spain, 175. The League” take up arms, 180. 
Their £st exploiu, 181. Failure of them plans, 184. 
Henry negotiates with them, 185. Terms ot the treaty, 
186. Great power of ** the League,” 216. Resolurions of its 
chieftains, ih Arts of ^ the League^’ to inflame the Parisauu, 
223, 224. Unsuccessful attempt upon Bologna, 225, 226.. 
Present a petition to Henry, who eludes it, 249^ Supported 
byCatheruie bf Medici8,285. Violence of ** thc L^ue” to¬ 
wards the King of France, 315. Superiority of tb& forces. 

at 
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at the battle of Arquet, ▼. 35. Are defeated tberet 37* ajl» 
Coosequences thereof^ 39. Retreat of their armva 41. & 
temal feuds of the League, 45. Army of the League de¬ 
feated at the battle of Ivry, 59, 60. Embarrassmeute ojf itf 
heads, 99, 96. Inability of the ELiog of Spain to aid 
League, 14$. Efforts of the papel X^te to aid the party 
of the League, lyo. Causes of the ^drasion of the Li^^guCt 
179. 

League of Canibray> one cause* of the decline of Venice, 

*• ^ 39 - 

Learnings state of in England during the reign of Elizabeth, 
i. 47. vi. 276. In Scotland^ dunng the reign of Queen 
Ma^> 7f“777- State of letters" in during the 

reign of Philip II^ 160, 1^1. State of literature in Per- 
/ffyn/, in the reign of Sebastian, 270—272. In Venke^ ip 
the 15th century, 336, 337. 363. In Tuscany^ under Cosmo 
de Medicis, 415, 416. In S^ttxerlaud in 11574# ii. 87. • In 
Austria^ in 1574,143, 144. In Saxongy In Getnumgy 
189. 191. In Swdemy 2^ 291. In Frameet in the 16th 
century, iv. 22^—268. Eff^ts of the civil wars on, 969, 
270. General state of htevature in France, undtf 
Henry IV., vi. 123—176. In Holland, 298. In Swe¬ 

den, 358. 

L^haruy port of, founded by Ferdinand Duhe of Toacaayt 

Ldeetiety Earl of, minister to Queen Eliaabeth, disgraceful 
charac^ of, i. 30. 

Lenoxy Earl o^ Regent of Si^tlaiid, dianu^ and adminia- 
tradon of, i. 64. 

Leo X., Pope, review of his pontificate, i. 426. Measures fm: 
repressing immorali^, ih. Elegance and spleqdonr of his 
court, 429. His death and cmuracter, 430. Renuurks pa 
his conduct when Italy was menaced by t& Turhs^ 391. 

Leo XI., Pope, election and death of, v. 369. 

Leopoldy Duke of Austria, frustrated in fus attempt to st}b- 
jugate the Swiss, ii. 72, 73. 

Letantoy naval fight bkween Don John of Austria and the 
Xnrk^ i. 129. 353. Total defeat of the Turkish arma¬ 
ment, i. 130. 354. ii. 41c. And consequent coastemation 
of the Turks, ih* 416. 

Leprout Dteeatety why prevalent among the SpaaiardSf vL 
260, 261. 

Letdignteree defeats the Duke of Savoy, v. loo. Invades Sa^ 
voy, 137. Opposes Epemon, 20^ 

UEtoiky character of the joum^ ot, vL 136, 137. 

Letterey state of, Sat Learmng* 

LevmntM state of the. French trade to, in the i6th century, 
iv. 85, 86. 

VHoetey affair of, ▼. 351, 352. 
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Libels^ liuitaerousy published in France, in the i6th centary, 
!▼. 256, 257. Severe punishment of libellers, 257—^ 59 ^ 
▼i. 176. Noble treatment of one, by Henry IV. 175. 
Libertat^ bold enterprise of, v. 244, 245. 

Libertinism^ of the French nunneries, vi. 214. Of the French 
court, ih* Of Henry IV. and his mistress, 215, 216. 
Liberty^ civil and religious, oppressed state of, in the reign, of 
Elizabeth, i. 31. 

Library of St. Mark, at Venice, i. 236, 337. Palatine li¬ 
brary at Heidelberg, ii. 167. Royal, at Paris, iv. 261. Of 
Strozzi, and L’Hopital, ib. 

Life Rente9 what, paid in France, Iv. 35. Suspension of 
them, 36. 

Litbuanianjf idohtry oU ii. 321. 

Letters^ used in the i6th century, iv. 313. DesOTption of the 

S ueen of Navarrets letter, i^. 314. Used in the age 0/ 
[enry IV. vi. 191, 192. 

Lkerahere, See Learnings 

Livoniaf province of, attacked by the Czar John Basilowitz, 
ii. 297. Ravages committed there, 298. His enormities, 
298, 2^. Christianity, when introduced, 322. Ceded to 
and united wklr Poland, 329, 330. 

LoemSf compulsory, raised in France, by Henry III., iv. 9. 
Londant state of, in the reign of Queen Elizabetli, i.43- 43r. 

Coals, when first introduced there, 46; 

Lords of Ariklet in Scotland, their office and power, i. 6B, 

Lorraine Cardinal, death and character of, iii. ^ 45. 

——, Duke of, causes of his opposition to King Henry IV. 

of Fhince, v. 49. Concludes a treaty with him, 205. 

Louis XII. King of France, divides Naples with the King of 
Spain, ii.5. His troops expelled, 6. 

Louis XVI. King of France, Parallel between him and 
Henry III. iii. 318, 319. Contrast between them, 319,. 
jao. 

Loms XVIII., similarity between, and Henry IV. v. 446— 
450. 

Louis f King of Hungary, Inacdvity of, against the Turks, .393. 

Slain at the battle of Mohatz, 396. 

Love Ciphers^ notice of, vi. 221. 

Lov/ Countries- See Netherlasids^ 

Lusiade of Camoens, anaWsis of, i. 272. 

Lutheri progress of the Refbrination of, i. 428, 429., ii. 169. 
Protected by Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, ii. 149. 
Death, 155. His tomb respected by the Emperor CharlesV.» 
156. Sute of the human mind a( his appearance, 168. 
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Madeira islands, when discovered by the Portugueze, i. i66. 

Madrid^ when constituted the metropolis of Spain, i. 154. 

Magdalen^ Princess of France, dies in Scotland, i. 57. 

Magellan^ Ferdinand, tenders his services to the King of Spain, 
i. 227. And discovers the straits bearing his name, 228. 
Remarks on the difficulties of his voyage, 228, 229. 

Magici study of, prevalent in the i6th century, iv. 387. 
Numerous pretenders to skill in it, 388, 389. Cabalistic 
words and medals, 389. Cardinal of Bourbon, seduced by 
it into rebellion, vi. 245. Persons put to death for believing 
in it, ib. Instances ot creduli^ in believing it, 246—251. 

Mahmudy Sultan, repulsed from Diu, i. 244. Second repulse 
of, 248. Cruelly treated by the Portugueze, 291. 

Mahomet II. Emperor of the Turks, at war with the Vene¬ 
tians, i. 346. Concludes peace with them, 347. Conquers 
Constantinople, ii. 363% His exploits and conquests, 367^— 
370. Obstacles to his conquests, 371—^374. His dpath, 
377 - 

Mahomet HI. Emperor of the Turks, reign of, vi. 375. 
Losses and disgraces, ib. Insurrections, 376. Death, ib. 

Mahonuti Grand vizier of Solyman II. histoi^ of, ii. 439, 440. 

Malacca^ enterprize against, by Albuquerque, i. 212. Cap¬ 
tured, 213. Ineffectual attacks upon, by the native powers, 
2iKf 216. . ^ 

Malherbe*! poetiy, character of, vi. 157, 158. 

Malta^ besieged by the Turks, i. 06“. Relieved by Philip II. 
King of Spain, 97. Solyman II. repulsed by the Knights of 
Malta, ii. 40^ 405. 

Manner!^ state of in Scotland, after the death of James VI. 
i. 74. In Russia, in 1574, 315. In France, iv. 279, etseq. 
Dissolute state of, under Charles IX. iv. 319. Consequences 
thereof, 320. State of, under Henry IV. vi. 179, et stg. 
Dissolution and profligacy of manners, 209, 2io. In 
Sweden, rude and ferocious, 359. 

Mantuaf histoij of, ii. 63. ' Magnificence of the capital, 64. 
State of the fine arts there, 64. 

Manufactures^ state of, in Englan^ during the reign of Eli- 
zaMh, i. 42. and of James l.vi. 275. In Russia, in the 
16th century, ii. 310. Of France, iv. 95,96, 97. Under 
Henry IV. vi. 51—55. 

Mar^ of. Regent of Scotland, his character and adminis¬ 
tration, i. 64. 

Margaret de Valois^ Queen of Navarre, character of, iv. 201. 
Enormities of, 382. Spells prepared by, 40c. Further in¬ 
stances of her profligacy, 433, 434. Her fi^ piety, 448, 
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449. Divorced from Henry IV. v. 292. Returns to Parii, 
370. 

Margaret of Waldemar, unites the three northern crowMjii. 
196. Her character^ th. 

Martgnano^ battle of, ii. 83* 

Marotf Clcinent, account of, iv. 225—^227. Character of his 
compositions, 226, 227. 

Marseillest subjugated by two tyrants, v.244. One of whom 
is put to death, 245. The city surrenders to Henry IV. 245- 

Martigueef Count, death of, iv. 393. 

jlf^y 0/ Medicu. See Medicit^ Mary of. 

Marital exercises. See Exercuei. 

MartinV^ elected Pope, i. 420. Review of his government, 
421.' 

MflrtinuWf Bishop of Waradin, negociations of, for ceditg 
Transylvania to Ferdinand I., ii. 116. His administratioc, 
117. Is assassinated, 

Afary, Queen of England, state of the kingdom during her 
reign, i. 8, 9. Put to death by Queen Elizabeth, iii. 2461 

Mary% Queen of Scots, treatment of, by Elizabeth, i. is. Her 
character and unhappy reign, 12—14. Parallel betveei 
her and Jane Queen of Naples, 61, .62. 

Margi Queen Hu^ary, her mild administration of the 
NetheHan^ i. 85, 8^ 

Mary of Guiae, widow of James V. and Regent of Scotland, her 
character and administration, i. 58. Trebles in Scotland, 59* 
Her death, 6o. 

Mascaregnoit Viceroy of India, deposed and imprisoned bj 
Sampayo, i» 239. Repels the siege of Diu, 248. 

Maeeacre of ^ Jews in Portugad, i. 204. Horrible one at 
Stockholm^ ii. 210, 211. At Novogorod, 300. At M(^ 
cow, 301. Of Paris m 1572, iii. 9. Of French peasantt in 
ic68, iv. 56. Of the Protestants in France, in 1568, i85> 
18^ 

MfotoleUf the crown of Bohemia resigned to, by Rodolph Hi 
as a historian, vi. 138. 

Maurevelt an in&mous assassin, account of, iv. 375> 376* 

Mauricif elevated to the electorate of, Saxony by Charles V., 
h. 107, 150^ His investiture, 151. Takes up arms 
him, 109. And dictates terms of gacc to him, ibm 
and character of Maurice, 152. His genius and-exploibr 
vi. 29S, 297. 

, Maurice^ Prince of Orange, takes Shiys, v. 360. His opposi* 
tion to the treaty with Spain, 395. 

MaxheuTtaml* Emperor, character of, ii.97. Jealouiyofthe 
German princes against him, 98. League of Cambrqr, 99 * 
Rise of his house, ib. 

iftadnoTtanf son of the Empmr Ferdinand I. elected ^ 

tb? 
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the Romans, h. 121 • His accession to the empire hj the dtle 
of 

II., ii. 124. Review of his character, 124, 125. 
Renews the truce with Selim, ii. 127. Toleration granted 
by him, 129. Nature and limits of it, i 7 . Reflexions ou 
the conduct of Maximilian, 130. Enlargement and benefit 
cence of his character, 131. State of the house of Austria,, 

^ in 1574, 131—139. His hereditary dominions, 14a. 

i Limited power, 141. Revenues, 142. Testimony of the 

Bohemian ambassadors to his wisdom and beneficence, 145. 
His death and character, iii. 64. . . 

Maximilian^ Duke of Bavana, character of, vi. 342. 

I Mayenne^ Charles, Duke of, his character, iii. i 6 g» Impedi¬ 
ments to the progress of his army, 206. Feeble operations 
of, 207., His scheme for seizing the King of France de- 
it tected, 227. Effects his escape, on the assassination of the 

Duke of Guise, 278. His indecision, 288. Arrives at 
f Paris, 2^. Is constituted Lieutenant General of the Crowi^ 

I 289. His contemptuous treatment of the King, 298. Mi¬ 

litary operations, 302. Decanms, 304. Returns to Paris, 
306. Declining state of his a^irs on the King^s approach, 
308. His factions, v. 3. Objects and prospects, on the 
death of Henry III., 29, 30. Review of his character, 31. 
Recognizes the Car^nal of Bourbon’s title, 32. . Marches 
out of Parts, 3^. Superiority of his forces, 35, Is defeated 
at the battle 01 Arques, 37, 38. Consequences thereof, 39^ 
40. Retreat of his army, 41. Subsequent inactivity, 4^. 

V Proclaims the Cardinal de Bourbon king, i 6 . Internal feu^ 
of the League, 37, 38. Compelled to raise the ^ge qt 
Meulan, 56. State his army, 57. Defeated at tlie battle 
of Ivry, 59. His dejection, 60. Re-enters France, 67-'. 
Is joined by the Prince of Parma, 72. Operations of the 
combined generals, 76. Embarrassments of the Duke, 93.. 
Ineffectual efforts to emancipate himself, 95. Arrives at' 
Paris, 105. Puts four of the leaguers to death, io6. 
Suppresses the council of 16, ib. His subse^ent acts, 107* 
Reflections thereon, ib. Demands aid of the Duke of Parma, 
112, 113. Complies with reluctance to the preliminaries 
demanded, 113—115. Refuses to fall on Biron, 120. 

I Differences between him and the Duke of Parma, 123, 

, perilous situation of the allied army, 126. Their success- 

^ ful passage of the Seine, 127. Ineffectual efforts of Henry. 

to impe& them, 128. Decline of his affairs, 134. Hu 
. motives in convoking the States General, 139. Conference 

between him and the Spanish ministers at Soissons, 145. 

I Disputes, 146. Returns to Paris, 148. His reply to t& 

. remonstrance of ifie parliament of Paris, 1 c8. His conduct 

and delays, on the nomination of the Duke of Guise to be 
I BoU-ih-law of Ph 3 ip IL, i6o. Cbuateracts the Spanish mi- 

I F F 3 nisuyt, 
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i6i. Renews his alliance with Spain, 170. Pro¬ 
rogues the States General, ib. His embarrassment, 175— 
177. Solicits a prolongation of the truce with Heniy IV^ 
177. Measures of, on the surrender of Paris, to the King, 
193. Repairs to Brussels, Second visit there, 199- 

Marches to relieve the citadel of Dijon, 216. His desperate 
situation, 220. Retires to Chalons, 221, 222. A truce 

S anted to him, 224. Substance of the treaty betweca 
enry iV. and him, 242. Is magnanimously treated by 
him, 243. 

Ma%anssiy Assassination of, vj. 237. 

Mechlin^ taken by the Prince of Parma, iii. 200. 

MeckUnburff^ Duchy of, state of, in the i6th century, ii. 173- 
Medah, when first struck in Sweden, ii. 289. Frequently 
struck in France in the i6th century, iv. 245. Taste and 
execution of those struck in the reign of Henry IV., vi. 165, 

Mtdic'u family, origpn of, i. 367. Restored to the govern¬ 
ment of Florence, 381. 

■I John de, estimable character of, i. 167, 168. 

■ ■■ ■■■, Cosmo de, character, commerce, and wealth of, 368. 

His protection of letters, 369. His death, 369,370. 

. Peter de, character and death of, i. 370. 

. ■■*, Lorenzo de, character of, i. 370, 371. Conspiracy 

against him, 371. His wise and able government, 372, 373. 
Measures for securing the grandeur of his family, 374. 
His ma^ificence, th. Splendid reputation, 375. Death, 
375 » 370. 

- - , Peter II., de, character of, i. 376. He and his family 

expelled from Florence, 377. Death, tb. 

I - - , Alexander de, declared Duke of Florence, i. 383. 

His vices and mal-administrations, 384. Is assassinate^ 

385* 

——, Cosmo II., elevation of, i. 286. Deplorable state of 
Florence at this period, 387. His vigorous government, 
389. Endeavours to emancipate Tuscany, ih. His mar- 
riage, 390. Wise and politic administration, 390, 391. 
.Procures the recall of the Spanish troops, 392. Measures 
for securing the repose of Tuscany, 393. Attempts to gain 
Piorabino, 394. And succeeds, 396. Able policy and 

S eat exertions, 395. Attacks and lakes Sienne, .397—400. 

is policy, 402. Created Grand Duke of Tuscany, by 
Pope Pius V., 402, 403. His •partial abdication, 403. 
Rejects the submission of the Corsicans, 404. Foreign 
policy of Cosmo, tb. Domestic misfortunes, 405. Amours, 
and death of, 407. His character, 408. Protected the 
arts, 4ap. His genius and capacity, 410. Moral qualities, 
411. Submission to the Pap^ See, 412. Prosperous state 
of Tuscany imder his administration, 413—415. Arts and 
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literature promoted by him, 4159 416. Revenues and milt 
tary force of, 416. Marine, 417. 

Medichf Francis of, Prince Regent of Tuscany, character of, 
i. 406, ^7. Review of his reign, vi. 309. His vices, if. 
Subserviency to Spain, 310. 

■■ , Cathmne of. See Catherine. 

-, Mary of, arrives at Lyons, v.. 311. Is married by 

Henry IV., 312. vi. 312. Is delivered of a dauphin, v. 320. 
Disputes between her and her husband, 348. Account of a 
splendid entertainment given by her, vi. 199,200. Henry IV.^s 
treatment of her, 218. Her exenmlaiy deportment, 219. 
Instance of her severity, 220. Her dissatisfaction with 
Henry IV., v. 427. Demands to be crowned, if. Corona¬ 
tion, A28. Her measures for securing the regency, 435- 
Is deckred regent after his.assassination, 436. 

-■■ ■■, Ferdinand, becomes Duke of Tuscany, vi. 311. As¬ 
sists the French crown, if. Returns to his connexions with 
Spain, 312. State of Tuscany at the dose of his reign, 313, 
314. 

Menesesf Edward, mal-administration of, in India, i. 236. 

MeneseSi Henry de, his government of India, i. 238. Dis¬ 
sensions among the Portuguese, 23.9. Sublime instance of 
his disinterestedness, 281. 

Merargues conspires against the King of France, iv. 374. He 
is seized and executed, 375. 

Mercaur^ Duke of, submits to Henry IV. v. 268* Treaty 


between them, 269. 

MtJquitasj cruelty of, i. 288, 289. 

Met%i siege of, by Charles V. ii. 110^ ^ 

Military Force of England under the reign of Queen £hza» 
beth, i. 37, 38. Of Scotland, at the death of James V. 70, 
71, 72. Of Spain, during the reign of Philip II. 145. 

of Phdip III. vi. 285. Of Portugal, in the rei^n f 
Sebastian, i. 269, 270. Of Wjr, under Emanuel Phili- 
belt, 220, 321. Of Fenice, in 1500, 333. Of Tuicany, 
in IC74, 417. Of the Popes, 469. Of Ferrara, m the 
i6th ^ury,ii.6o. 0 £ Switzerland, 90, 91- Of Saxony, 
IC4. Of Germany, 182—184. Of *34- 

df^*», 28 o. OiRu»uh^o6, ^o^. OfP.W,349- 

With difficulty assembled; 346. vi. ^72. Of the lurks, 
«.periority of, in tte 16th century, u. “ 

thTbeginning of the 17th century, vi. 380—382. 385. 
See Aarie,. Of France, in the of Henir III. iv. 
,8— CO. Separation of the tnihtary from Ae judic^ cha¬ 
pter, 119. Of the Hueonott, 171. Of Henry Bng of 
Navarre, 1^. Military force of the Popes m ^ begin- 

~ ..Anfr.iMr VI. 9 Y^20. 

'ranee, iv. 50. Nature 
p 4 Mobat%$, 
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MohaiZf battk bf, ii. 396. 447. 

Moloft, a financier, enormous wealth of, iv. 33. 

Molucca Islandtt cruelties of the Portugu^ in, i. 287. 

Mhnatitc Orders introduced in France, vi. 88. Tl^ Recol- 
]et% 89. Fratri Ignoranti, i 5 . FeufUantines, / 3 . ^Car¬ 
melites, 90. Capuchins, iB* Jesuits, 91. Exile of ^leor, 
03. *rheir reCal, 95, 96. 

moneys Spanish, circi^ted in France, vi. 30. Want of coin 
in France, thi Augmentation of the tsuue of money, 
Change in the nK>de of accounts, 31. 

Montaigne^ character of his essa^, iv. 2jO- Genius of his 
writings, 241. Their favourable reception, 241, 242. 

Monihruttf a Hugonot general, defeated and taken prisoner, 
ih. 47. ; abd put to death, iL 

MontluCf piratiod expe^tion of, iv. 78, 79. Enthusiasm of, 
189. Character of his commentaries, 220, 221. 

Montmorench Duke of, unites with Henry, Ring of Navarre, 
iii. 189. Their joint declaration, f^• 190. 

fainuy of, character of, iii. 18. ^ 

_^ Count, trial, and barbarous execution of, iik 

26—28. 

__, Henrietta de, illicit attachment of Henry IV. 

to, V. 407. Married to the Prince of Conde, who removes 
her from court, 408. Henry attenmts to seduce her, 409. 
Unsuccessful attempt to carry her off from Brussels, 423. 

Montpeasierf projects of the Duchess of, iii. 253, 254. Her 
inomnt joy on the death of Henry III. v. 28. 

- Louis Duke of, anecdotes of his cruelty, tr« 
178, 179. Madame de Montpensier’s bread what, ri. 
61. 

Moors in Spain, tyrannical treatment of, by Philip 11 . i. 117. 
An insurrection of them in Grenada, 116- $• and rebellion, 118. 
They demand auccours of Selim II. 119. Desperate re¬ 
sistance, ib. Are finally vanquished by lion, J<^ of Aus¬ 
tria, 120. Expulsion of, from Spain, 400, 401. 

Morgarteih battle of, ii. 72. 

Mortoui Earl of, Regent of Scotland, i. 65. His execution, 
.vi. 277. 

Moscow9 sanguinary executions at, in 1574, ii. 301. Ter- 
rible confiagrations there, 311. 

Muhlhergf battle of, ii. 107. 

Mulep^ Moluc defeats Sebastian King of Portugal, iii. 87. 
His death, th. 

MunciTf insurrection of, ii. 196. Cruelties inflicted on its 
suppression, 190, 191. 

Murrayt Earl of. Regent of Scotland, his dfincter nnd ad¬ 
ministration, i. 63. 

Muscovy* Russia* 

Mts/gustst 
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l^usqueitt use of» when introduced^ iv. 46. Manufactured in 
France under Charles IX. 97. 

Mwiapbai son of Solyman II. put to death, ii. 409. 

N 

if antes* See Edict of Nantes* 

Naples, review of the early history of the kingdom of, ii. 2. 
its state under the Arragcnese Kings, 2, 5. Invaded by 
Charles VIII. of France, ^ Divided between the Kings 
of France and Spain, The French driven out, 6. Na¬ 
ples subjected to Spain, lb* Reign of Ferdinand the Ca¬ 
tholic, 6^^. He returns into Spain, 10. Gliarles V., ib. 
Tyranny of the Viceroys, 11. Review of the administra¬ 
tion of several of them, 12—16. Invasions and depreda¬ 
tions of the Turks, 17, 18. Arrival of Charles V. at 
Naples, 19. Loyalty of the Neapolitans, lb. Expulsion 
of the Jews, 20. Ineffectual attempt to introduce the in¬ 
quisition, 21. Revolt of the Neapolitans, 22. Amnesty 
granted to the insurgents, 25. Administration of the Duke 
of Alcala, 25. Of Cardinal Granvelle, 27. Wretched 
condition of Naples in 1574* 28—30. Draredations of the 
Turks, 30. Depression of the human mind, 32. State of 
the arts, 34. Tyranny of the Spanish government under 
Philip II. and III., vi. 321, 322. Sums extorted from the 
Neapolitan^ 322. Troops and gallies, 323. Abuses of 
the Neapolitan government, ib* Asylums, ib. Debasement 
of the coin, ib* Prevalence of banditti, 324. Invasions of 
the Turks, ib* Depression of the human mind, 325. Con« 
spiracy of Campanella, ib. 

Navarre* See Henry King of Navarre* 

Navigation, ignorance of, in the 15 th century, i. 165. To 
India, dangers of, 273, 274. 

Navy, English, state of, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
i. 38. Scottish, state of, at the death of James V., 73. Of 
Spain, during ^e reign of Philip II., 145. Of Portugal m 
1578, 269, 270. Of Savoy in 1574,321. Of Femce in 
* 574 » 359 » . 3 ^ Tuscany, in 1574, 417. Of the 
popes, 470, vi. 320. Of Denmark, ii. 203. 234, vi. 349. 
Of Svaeden, ii. 280. Of the Turks, 435, 436. Magnifi¬ 
cence of the Turkish gillies, 437. Ot France in the i6th 
century, iv. 69-—73. Comparison between the fleets of 
France and Spain, 74, 75. Durability and magnificence of 
the gallies, 77. Na>^ expeditions of private individuals, 
76, 77. Of the Hugonots, 173—176. Decay of the 
French navy in the reign of Henry IV. ti. 44. Decay of 
the Turkish navy iinder Achmet I. 383. 

^ Nemours, 
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Nemours^ Duke of, ambitious projects of, v. i77. Is ita- 
prisoned, ib. His escape, projects, and death, 212, 213. 
Neiherlandsi trade with, during the reign of Elizabeth, i. 41. 
State of, at the accession of Philip II., 85. Causes that led 
to their revolt, 86. Margaret Duchess of Parma, ap¬ 
pointed governess of, 87. Cardinal Granvelle, associate 
with her, 89. His character, ih^ Discontents of the 
Flemings, 91. Conduct of Philip on this occasion, 92. 

Insurrections in the Netherlands, 93. Quelled by Margaret's 
prudence and lenity, 93, 94. Duke of Alva sent thither as 
governor, 107. Resignation of Margaret of Parma, 108. 
Counts of Egmont and Horn arrested, 109. And cruelly 
put to death, 112, 113. Escape of the Prince of Orange, 
109. Tyranny of the Duke of Alva, 110. A Germaa 
army enters Friesland, ill. Prince of Orange invades 
Flanders, 114. And retreats into Germany, 115. Violencf 
of the Duke of Alva in Flanders, 123. Amnesty publislied 
by command of Philip, 124. New oppressions of Alva, ik 
Universal revolt in the Low Countries, I2j. Progress 
of the insurgents, 126. Conduct of Alva, ih* Prince of 
Orange again invades Flanders, but is compelled to retire to 
Delft, 127, 128. Progress and cruelty of the Spaniards, 
138. Surrender of Haarlem, 139. Requesens succeeds 
the Duke of Alva, 140. His ineffectual efforts to restore 
tranquillity, 141. Defeat of Louis Count of Nassau, 142. 
Mutiny of the Spanish troops, 143. State of the Nether¬ 
lands, in 1576, on the death of Requesens, iii. 50, 60. 
Pacification of Ghent, 60. Arrival of Don Jonn of 
Austria, 61. His transactions there, 89—91. His death, 

92. The Prince of Parma made governor, 93. His cha¬ 
racter, 106. The Walloon provinces return to the obedience 
to Spain, ih. Progress of the Spanish ^neral, 107. 
Treaty between the Flemings and the Duke of Anjou, 108. 
Impediments to his progress, 109. Manifesto of the King 
of Spain, 110. Exploits of the Prince of Parma, 121, 

122. Critical state of the Netherlands in 1583, 138. 
Rapid progress of the Prince of Parma, 147. The Low 
Countries evacuated by the French, 148. Prosperous state 
of Spanish affairs there, 156. The Flemings implore the 
assistance of Henry III., 177. Who rejects theie offers, 

179. Philip III. King of Spain, transfers the Low 
Countries to Albert and Isabella, v. 290. Conditions 
annexed to this grant, 291. Rise of the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands as a distinct sovereignty, vi. 266, 267. Motives of 
Philip II. for dissevering the Netherlands, 202, 295. 
Flourishing and happy state of them under Aibm and 
Isabella, 294. And see also Holland. 

Nevert^ Duke of, sent to Rome by Henry IV., v. 173. Ill 
success of his mission, 178. 

NobiBijy 
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Nobilityy English, feudal g^ndeur and magnificence of, i. 46. 
French, served in the army from loyalty, iv. 48. Instonces 
of their zeal and enthusiasm, ib»y 49. 

■■ ■ ■ Danuhy privileges of, vi. 348. 

Norognoy Viceroy of India, i. 244. Transactions of his 
government, 245, 246. 

Norwayy invaded by Christian II. of Denmark, ii. 220* 

Nostradamusy astrological calculations of, iv. 396. Protection 
extended to him, 397. Account of his celebrity, 404. Pre¬ 
dicts the death of Henry II., 405. 

Novarroy battle of, ii. 81, 82. 

Novogorody wealth and commerce of, ii. 299., Massacre of its 
inhabitants, 300. 

Nojofiy besieged and taken by the allies, v. 148. 

Nuptial Spellsy used in the i6th century, iv. 403. 

O 

Ochinoy Bernandino, account of, ii. 359. 

Officersy military, ranks of, in the French armies, in the i6th 
century, iv. 39, 40. 

Offiusy abuses practised in the creation of, in France, iv. 9. 
Venality of places, 10. 106. Ineffectual efforts to reform 
their abuses, 117. Multiplication of, under Henry III. 
281. 

0*Neily Shan, an Irish chieftain, created Ejtfl of Tyrone, by 
Henry VIII., i. 49. His strange appearance, ih* Rouses 
an insurrection against Elizabeth, 50. His death and cha¬ 
racter, 50, ci. 

Optics, state of, in France, under Henry IV. vi. 125. 

Opulence of the German cities in the i6th century, ii. 186,187. 

Orangey PhUibert Prince of, Viceroy of Naples, his tyrannical 

. government, ii. 11. Confiscations made by him, ib. 12. 

—, William Prince of, character of, i. 90. Escapes an 
arrest from the Duke of Alva, iOQ» A german army en¬ 
ters Friesland under the command of his brothers, 111. In¬ 
vades Flanders, 114. But returns again into Germany, 115. 
Noble reply to the Spanish manifesto, iii. 110. Attempt to 
assassinate nim, frustrated, 128. Retreats into Zealand, 148. 
Is assassinated by Balthasar Gerard, 160. Death and 
character, 160, 161. Gratitude of the Dutch for his services, 
161, 162. 

Oratory of the French bar, in the i6th century, iv. 216. Un¬ 
der Henry IV., vi. 129. Specimen of, ib. 130, 131—133. 

Orkney Islandsy in what manner they became attached to Scot¬ 
land, ii. 205. 

Ormusy besieged and taken by the Portuguese, i. 220, 221. 
Unsuccesstm attempts of the natives to retake it, 229. 

OmanOf. 
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OmanOf Fletro, history and crimes of, tv. 3S4. 

Ofiat. See jyOssat. 

Ottend surrendered to the Arch-duke Albert, after 3 years sieg^e, 
V. 360. 

Otranto^ captured by the Turks, ii. 375. Surrendeped by 
them, 377. 

Ottoman Empire. Review of its history, from the subveraioii of 
the Greek Empire.—Siege and capture of Constantinople, 
by Mahomet II., li. 363. His conduct towards the Greeks, 
exploits, and conquests, 367, 368—370. Obstacles to the 
progress of the Turkish arms, 370-—374. Otranto con¬ 

quered by them, 374. Danger of Italy, 375. Death of 
Mahomet, ii. 377. Otranto surrendered, 377. Reign of 
Bajazet, ii. 379. His deposition and death, 381. Acces¬ 
sion and reign of Selim, i. 382. His death and character, 
386—388. Accession and reign of Scdyman, ii. 391. • 
successful expeditions, 392—^402 ■ Reverses experienced, by 
him, 404. His death, 406. Hi^ character and great ex¬ 
ploits, 407—411. Accession and character of Selim, ii. 
412. Death, 419. Despotism of the Ottoman Sultans, ib. 
Decease of the Ottoman Emperors, why concealed, 4x2, 
423. Superiority of the Turkish troops in tlie i6th cen¬ 
tury, 424. Account of the numbers and discipline of the 
Janizaries, 425—^430. Their behaviour, 432. Ignorance 
of the Turks in th^ art of attacking cities, 433. Treatment 
of enemies, 434,435. Naval force, 436. Magnificence of 
their gaUies, ^7. Account of emment Turkish commanders, 

43^—^441- Commerce of Turkey, 442. Description of 
Constantinople in 1574, 443, 444- Ferocity of the Turks 
cowards foreigners, 445. Series of victories gained by them, 
446—448. Elevation of the sultans, 449. Their conquest 
or Greece, ih. Magnitude and splendour of the Ottoman 
empire at this period, 450. Comparison of it, with the 
eastern empire of Rome, 451, 452. Decline of the Turkish 
power in 1610, vi. 336. Reign of Amurath III., vi. 373, 

374. Of Mahomet, iii, 375. Of Achmet, 376—^378. 
State of the Ottoman empire in 1610, 378. Contempt of 
the imperial authority, evinced by acts of insolence and out- 
rages, 379. Extinction of military discipline, 380. Abuses 
by the Spades, 381. And Janizaries, ih. 382. State of 
the Ottoman navy in 1610,* 383. Insults committed on the 
coasts, 383, 384. Resources of the sultans, 384. Confis- 
cadons, ib. Debasement of the coin, 385. Troops and 
artillery, ih. Magnitude of Constantinople, 386. 

P 

Pacheco^ Edward, vanquishes the Samorinof Calicut, i. 201. 

■ ■ " y Cardinal, Viceroy of Naples, ii. 24. 
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JP^gesp mimberg aod treatment of, in the age of Henry III,, iy. 
316, 317. Danger arising from their numbers, 318, Re¬ 
spect paid by them to tbeir masters, ib. Benefits arising from 
tM custom of keeping them, aao. 

Palatinate of thg Rhine^ state ol, in the 16th century, ii. 163. 
Bllcctor rrederic I., character of^ i 3 ., 164. Introduction of 
the reformation there, under Louis V., 164. Reigpi of Fre¬ 
derick in., 165. University of Heidelberg, 166. Palatine 
library, 167. Rude magnificence of the electors, 168- 
State of the Palatinate, from 1574 to 1610, vi. 340, 341- 
Palladio^ notice of, i. 362- 
PancartCf a tax so caUed, nature o£f vi- 23. 

Pantomimes, performed in France, in the 16th century, iv. 264, 
265. 

Pare, Ambrose, an eminent surgeon of the i6th century, ac¬ 
count of, iv. an. Sketch of his discoveries and cures, 212 
•—214. 

Paris, state of, at the death of Cliarles IX. iii. 19. Popula¬ 
tion, 8cc. of, in 1588, iv. 107. Municipal government, 
Mode of buildi^, f5. Regulation of police, iq8. The 
bastile, 109- l^uilleries, ib. iii. The Toumelles, cl- 
Aspect of the Louvre, no. Palaces, 111. Bridges, it2* 
When Paris b^n to be regarded as a royal residence, 113. 
Reflexion on Hehry Ill’s, rifforous intentions towa^ it, 
114. Political state of in 158^ iii- 220. Credulity of the 
Parisians, 221- Disaffection of the clergy, 222. Plans for 
an insurrection, 223^ Arts of ^e League to inflame tibc 
Parisians, 223, 224. Insurrection of Uiem, 258- They 
barricade the streets, 25^- Are pacified by ths l>nke of 
Guise, 260- Their emotions on the Duke or Guise’s death, 
281- Fermentation and revolt, 282. The parliament of 
Paris unpfisoned by the college of the Sorbonne, 286. Fu- 
. ^ rious conduct of the Parisians^ 290- 298- Th^ constema- 
^ tioo on the l^ii^’s approach, 308, 309. Frenzy of the 
Parisians for religious processions, iy* 155. Events there, 
on the death of Henry 111., v. 27, 28. Is quitted hy ijUm- 
ry ly., 33* Who marches thitl^r, and storms the suburbs, 
42- And retreats, cl- Resolution of the Parisiaas, 62. 
Henry IV. approac^s Paris, and refuses to grant asu^enaion 
of arms, Besieged by Henry IV*, 65. State ofthe 
city, il. Faipine, Desperate ooni^tioq of Pa^ 

The suburbs taken, 68* Causes which p^tract^ the stage, 
69—^1* The siege raised, 73* State of, in t59i> 9 ^ 95 * 

. Intrigues and desi^ of the council of sixteen, 103* 
resolve toput tp death, and cauw to be executed, the obnoxious 
members of the parliament of Paris, 104,105* The council 
of sixteen suppreSK^ 106, ,107- Deplorable state in 
1592, 135. Indications of returning loyalty in tVpeofdlek 
i3f. of tbedty in 1594, iSi, 184. Surmdm to 
the whp enhBpK the dty, t8|, i86- Its fuinouf Mtc 
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in i594f vi. 59. Effects of the famine, 61. The SU' 
burbs destroyed, ib. Blockade of Paris, 62. Depopulation, 
Pontneuf compleated, ih. Other embellishments, 64- 
CraUery of the Louvre, 64. The temple, 65. Defective 
police, Outrages committed there, 235—237. 

Parliament of England, arbitrarily treated by Queen Elizal>eth, 

p—34* 

Parliaments of France, privileges of, iv. 21. Of Paris, resists 
the royal will, i^., 22. Is imprisoned by the college of the 
Sorbonne, iii. 286. Their spirited conduct towards the 
Papal Nuncio, v. 92. Remonstrance of the parliament 
of Paris to t^ Duke of Mayenne, 158. The parlia* 
ment restored, 189. Power arrogated by the parliaments, 
vi. 9. Extending over the succession to the crOwn, 
10. Titles assumed by the parliament, 10. Instances of 
their opposition to the clergy, 11, 12. Their jealousy and 
vigilance, 12. Confusion o? their legislative and judicial 
functions, 12. Spirit and decisions of the parliament of 
Paris, under Henry IV., 119, 120. Numbers of it, 121. 
General review of their conduct, 121, 122. 

Parmaf alienated from the church, i> 439. Subsequent affiiin 
of, 441. , 

— and Placentia, history of the Duchies of, ii. 66. Eleva¬ 
tion of the Farnese family to the Duchy, ib. Wars auid 
revolutions, 67. State of in 1574, 67, 68, 

. . " , Margaret, Duchess of, appointed governess of the 

Netherlands, i. 87. Her character, 87, 88. Car^nai 
Granvelle associated with her, 89. By her prudence and 
lenity, quells an insurrection in the Netherlands, 93, 94. 
Resigns her office, 108. 

———, Prince of, made governor of the Netherlands, Hi. 91. 

His character, 106. And exploits, 121^123. Rapid pro- 
gi^ of his arms, 147. Besieges Antwerp, 176. Reduce* 
Flanders and Brabant, 199. Prepares to invade France, v. 

7** Precautions adopted by him, 72. Joins the Duke of 
Mayenne, 72. Declines an action, 74. Takes Lag^y, ib. 
Operations of the combined generals, 76. Impediments to 
their progress, 77. Retreats into Flanders, and is followed 
by the King, 78 ' His demands previously to granting aid 
to the Duke of Mayenne, 113—115. Reasons for his con¬ 
duct, 117. Urg^ Mayenne to fall on Biron, 120. Relieves 
Rouen, 121. Differences with Mayenne, 123. Is wounded, 

124. Famine in the allied camp, 125. Perilous situation, 

126. Successful passage of the Seine, 127. Disunion be* 
tween him and Mayenne, 129. Ineffectual negociations 
betwem them, 130. His death, 140. Its injurious effects 
to Phffip IL, 131. His conduct in his expeditions, vi. 43. 

Pasquietf Stephen, character of, vi. 151. 

Patrimony-of the Churchy review of the state of, from 1414 to 
*574» 4^9* Extent of its power, territories, popula- 

tiofl, 
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tion^ trade» revenues, and taxes in 1574, 461—480. State 
B of, under l^xtus V., vi. 315. Under Clement VIII., 316. 

i Under Paul y., 317. State of the pontifical power, 318. 

: Revenues, ih. Augmentation of territory, ib. Treasures, 

31$. Forces and trade, 320. Ravaged by banditti, 320, 

i 

Passeraly character of, 153. 

I Panl 111 . Pope, election of, i-437- Convokes the Council 
\ of Trent, 438. Schemes for aggrandizing his family, ib. 

Alienates Parma and Placentia from the church, 439. His 
I death and character, 442, 443. 

i — IV. Pope, elected, i. 446. His character, 447. De- 
f tests the house of Austria, 448. War with Philip II., 448, 

^ ^9. Peace concluded, 449. Conclusion of his reign, 450. 

liis edict against literary productions, 477. 

■ V- Pope, election of, v. 369. Unsuccessful in his con- 
g test with tne Venetians, vi. 307. 317. Decline of the papal 

power in his reign, 317, 3lo. Assents to the league against 
Philip III., V. 418. 

Paulette^ a tax so called, its nature and pernicious effects on 
^ mo^Sf vi.‘24) 25. 116. 

Peasants^ state of, in Russia, in the i6th century, ii. 317. 
French, oppressions of, iv. 55. loi. Particularly the Hu- 
gdnot peasants, 102. State of them under Henry IV. vi. 
56. They revolt, 57. Their excesses, 58. Disunion and 
•extinction, ib. 

Peertt when first created in France, iv. 286. Their right to 
assist in the courts of law, on the trial of a peer, vi. 121. 
Penitents^ institution of the order of, iii. ^1.3, 44. iv. 146. 
Confraternity of, introduced into Paris, iii. 150. Opposi¬ 
tion made to them, iv. 146. Their dress, 147. Proces¬ 
sions and pilgrimages, 148. Provincial processions, 149. 
Passion of Henry III. for them, 150. Contempt incurred 
by them, 151. Procession of the penitents to Chartres, 
152 > * 53 > U 4 * Political consequences of them, 135. 
Frenzy of the Parisians for them, ib. Libertinism and de¬ 
bauchery attendii^ them, 155, 156. 

Persecutum of the Protestants by Philip II., i. 97. See Pro^ 
testants* 

PerUi French trade to, in the 16th century, iv. 87,88. 

Petardsi nature of, iv. 6i. 

Peter 1 . Czar of Russia, comparison between, and John Ba- 
silowitz, ii. 302. Similarity of their views and projects, 
303. Resemblance of their vices, ib. 304. 

PbiBf Landgrave, of Hesse Cassel, reign of, ii. 173—175. 

■. II. Kmg of Spain, married to Mary Queen of England, 
i. Measures embraced by him on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, 17—19. Accession of Philip to the throne of 
Spain, 81. His character, ib. Endowments and virtues, 
Sa. Vkes and crimes, 83,84. State of the Low Countries 
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at his accession^ 85. Innovations and arbitr^ 86. 

V His conduct on the discontents of the Flemings) ^^9 93« 
His policy and enterprises, 94, 95. Expeditions iato Aar- 
bary, 96* Persecuting zesd, 97*—9Q« Beneficial aoicl li¬ 
beral institutions of Philip, 100. His treatment oF I>oc 
John of Austria, loi. And of his son Don Carlos, 103. 
104. Loses his queen, io6. Insurrection of the Bdoors 
against him, 116. His tyrannical treatment of them, 117* 
Rebellion against him in Grenada, 118. Occupations 
Philip, 120. His gallantries, 121. An amnesty published 
by his command, 124. The Spanish troops mutiny ai^ainst 
him, 142. State of the Spanish monarchy in 1574* 143- 
View of Philip’s power and dominions, 144. His naval iod 
military forces, 143. Revenues, fj. Power and patron- 
age, 146. Causes of the decline t>f Spain, under his 
148 —156. Vast sums expended by aim, and public 
contracted, 151. Severe taxes and exactions imp6aed by 
him, 152. Barriers opposed to them, 153. State oF com¬ 
merce during his rei^ 154. The arts encouraged by 
Plulip, 155, 156. Heretics publicly punished by bun, 159. 
State of literature under his reign, i6o. General reflexions 
00 the state of affairs during this period, 162, 163. l«oaas 
made to him by the Genoese, ti. 50. SuMues Portugal, 
iii. 124, 125. And also the Azores, 155, ijd. Treaty 
between him and the League,” 174, 175. State of Im 
affairs in Flanders, 176, 177. Vast sums expended by hinx 
in corrupting the ministers of other courts, iv. 444. His 
conduct towards Henry IV. of France, ▼. 51. Ambitious 
projects, 52. Sends trp<m8 into Brittany, 80. Proper 
the tnfiEiuta to Uie French for their sovereign, 153. Which 
offer is conditionally accepted, 136. His imprudent deky, 
ih Hia troops dismissed from France, 187, 188. His 
situation, and proceedings in consequence thereof, 193,196. 

His plan for continuing, the war, 196, 197'. Motives to 
rendOT peace desirable to him, 266. Peace concluded, 277. 

His death, 281. Dispositions of Philip, 281, 282* Pro¬ 
mises made by him to the French, vi. 47. Review of hu 
reign, 280. Remarks on bis tyrannical .government of Po(- 
tu^, 289, 290. His motives for dissevering the Netbsr- 
knds, 292, 293. 

Philip III. King of Spam, accession of, vt. 281* Traasfcn 
the Low Countries to Albert and Inbelk of Auitsia, v. 
290, 291. His conduct, in the war between Hem IV. 
and the Duke of SaxQj, 306. His stipulation with the 
conspirators against Henry IV., 336, 337. Sends an «- 
MMViy to Paris, 396. His proposal rejected by Henry, 397. 
Aimts the independence of the United l^vuicesr 399. 
Expels the Moors from Spmn, 400,401. Xtounie focmed 
agmust him, assented to by Paul V., 418. His mahility to 
mitt it, 420. Duty kid ^y him on Fiench goods, ri. 47. 

Accommo* 
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A-ccommodation, 48. Incapacity of Hs 281. 

"Want of vigour and economy, 282. Mal^administration of 
his finances, 283. Depredations of the Dutch, 284. Sp^n- 
dour of the ntonarchy under him, 285. Terror inspired by 
it, Magnitude of his dominions, 286. 

PbsiaiofBer*! Stone 9 attempts made to obtain it, iv. 407. 

Pialu Captain Bashaw under Solyman II. history of, ii. 440. 
Piedmont^ state of, at the accession of Emanuel PhilH)ert, 
l>tike of Savoy, i. 311, 312. 

Piety and Courage^ remarkable instances of, vi. 225, 226. 
i Pilgrimages^ frequency of, in the 16th century, iv. 409. 

[ Piracies of the French, in the 16th century, iv. 70, 176. 
Committed on the French, and especially by the English, 

i Pkbou^ Francis and Peter, notice of, vi. 128. 

n Pius lY, elected Pope, i. 451.’ His character, i 3 . 452. 

Punishes the Carafias, 452. Renews the council of Trent, 

0 453. His vices, 454. And death, 45 c. 

Pius V. Pope, elevation of, i. 455. His character, 456. 
i Bigotry, 457. Liberality and policy, 458. Death, 459. 

Reflexions on the spirit of his government, 459, 460. iiit 
severe police and regulations, His memoralde bull, 476. 

n^uent appearance* of, in the‘ i6th century, i. 4^. 
Ravam of, in Poland, in 1574, ii. 356. Causes of its 
prevalence, iv. 416. Account of the plague of 1580, at 
Paris, 417, 418.^ Efforts made to check its progress, 419. 
Dissoluteness of inanners produced by it, i^. Ke-appear« 
ance of it, 420. 'Sully’s account of it, ib. Description of 
it by Par6, 421. State of the infected^ 423. Its effects, 

' vi. 61. Its dreadful ravages, vi. 259. 

Planting Christopher, an illustrious printer at Antwerp, i« 1J6. 

Ndbfe Polyglot Bible, executed by him, ib. 157. 

Plate^ when first used in France, iv. 308. 

P/ay, rage for, in'France, iv. 358—360. 

Petetrj^ state of, in France, in the i6th century, iv. 225—238. 

Under Henry IV. vi. 157—161. 

Poison, frequent use of, in the i6th century, in FVance, iv. 
53. 380, 281. Number of persons poisoned betSveen the 
reigns of Francis II. and Henry III. 386. Bexoar' stone, 
no antidote for, 387. 

Poland, survey of the history of, from the elevation of the 
family of JageUon, ii. 321. Reign of Sigismund I. 322* 
Decline of the power of the Teutonic Knigh^ 324, 325. 
Secularization of Prussia, 325. Death of Sigismund, 327. 
Reign of Sigismund Augustus, 327—^321. Interregnum, 

B a—334. Henry, Duke of Anjou, elected King, 236. 

is rductance to ouh France, 338. Supineness of his 
government, 340. His flight horn Poland, 341. Is de¬ 
posed by the Polev Si* Defects of the Polish constitu- 
i tion, 343* Privileges of the nobility, 344. Equestrian 
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order, 545. Reyfd authority, limited and feeble, ih^ 
despised, 347. forces of Poland, with difficidty aaaesnUed, 
346. Distribution of officers, 348. Cavalry, 349* Want 
of fortresses or garrisons, accounted for, 350. Splradonr 
of the Poles, 351. Commence of Poland, 353. Communi¬ 
cation with the Black Sea, 354. Pernicious nature of tlm 
Polish constitution, 355. Immunities enjoyed by the Jews, 
ib* Description of Poland in 15749 356, 357. State of 
learning, 358. Progress of the reformation, th% State of 
Poland at the elevation of the family of Jagellon, 359- 
Anarchy and ferocity of the Poles, 360, 361. Stepn« 
Battori elected King of Poland, iii. 63. State of Poland ii 
his reign, vi. 367. The reign of Sigismund, 369^ 37 ^ 
Prosperity of Poland under his reign, 370- Defects of the 
constitution, 371, 372. Military force in 1610, 372. Li¬ 
centiousness and barbarism of the Poles, 373* 

Folice defective, under Henry IV. vi. 65, 

Poncett violent pulpit discourses of, iv. 157, 158. 

Poor and Poor i,aws of France, in the 16th century, iv, xoa 
State of them under Henry IV. vi. 67. 

their abuse of power, in the dark ^es, L 419, 420. 
Their temporal power, in 1503, 423. Ineir pretenaoDt 
opposed in France, 427. And m Spam, ib. 428. Declme 
of the p^al authority, 435. Their states, ill-administered, 
466. Taxes levied by them, 467. Revenue of, 468* 
Military and naval forces, 469, 470. Encouraged t^ fine 
arts, 471. Their spiritual authority, 473. Vast pretendons 
of, 474* Their roiritual revenues, iL Impositions and 
gnevances, 475. Great prerogatives and powers, 476, 477. 
Their power and consideration, in the 16th century, iv. 131, 
132. Resisted the Taxation of the clergy, 136. Their 
approbation indispensable to the alienation of church lands, 

139- . ; 

Population of England, in the reign of Elizabeth, i. 43. Of 
the papal dominions in 1574, 463. 

Porcelain, when first used in France, iv. 308. 

Portocarrero surprises Amiens, v. 256. 

Portugal, state of, before the middle of the 15th century, i. 

164. Ignorance of navigation, 165. Naval discoveries 
effected by Prince Henry, 166, 167. His death and charac¬ 
ter, 168. Review of Alfonso V*8. reign, ib. State of 
Portugal at the accession of John, II., 169. The royal 
authonty limited, ibp But extended by him, 170. Dissatis¬ 
faction of the nobility, 171. Conspiracy against him, 173, 

174. His severe and vigorous measures, 176. Able adm* 
nistration, 178. Naval discoveries in his reign, 179. Con¬ 
quest of Afnca, f 3 . Precautions for security of commeice^ 
i8o. Rjgects the offers of Columbus, 181. New discoveries 
attempted, 183. The Cape of Good Hope discovered, 184- 
Passage to India discovered, x86. Death of Alfonao 

Prince 
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Prince of Portugal^ i88. New projects of discovery, 

Death and character of John, loa^ 193. Accession of 
Emanuel, 194. Successful expemtion to India of Vasco 
de Gama, 194—196. Brasil ^scovered by Cabral, 197. 

. Second voyage of Gama, 19^. And his exploits in India, 

. 200, 201. Almeyda, sent viceroy to India, 202. Hiscon* 
duct, 204. Massacre of the Jews, iB. Attempts of the 
Oriental princes to overturn the Portuguese empire, 202. 
Portuguese defeated on the coast of Malabar, 205. Albu¬ 
querque sent out to India, 206. His projects and conquests, 
207—221. Recal and death of Albuquerque, 221,222. 
Review of his character, 222, 223. Amors of Portugal in 
Asia, 225, 226. Emanuel rejects the offers of Magellan, 227. 
Disputes between the crowns of Spain and Portugal, 229. 
Review of the progressive augmentation of the Portuguese 
power in Asia, 230, 231. Death and character of Emanuel, 
232. Grandeur of Portugal, iB. Accession of John III., 
234.. Events of his reign, 234*-^244. Transactions in 
Asia, 245—250. Extensive conquests and poiver of the 
Portuguese, 251. Birth of Sebastian, 253. Death and 
character of John IIL, 253, 254. View of the Portuguese 

? ower-iii Asia during the minority of Sebastian, 255, 256. 

lis character and disposition, 257. Combination of the 
great Asiatic Princes against Portugal, 258, 259—261. 
Immense magnitude of the Portuguese dominions, 262. 
Imprudent projects of Sebastian, 263. He embarks for 
Tangier, 264. State of Portugal at this period, 264, 265. 
Commerce, 266. Political security, iB. Royal power 
limited, 267. Revenues, 268. Military and naval rorces, 
369k State of literature, 270—272. Survey of the Portu¬ 
guese in Asia, 273. Impediments to the conquest of India, 

. 275 Courage and resources of the Portuguese, 277—^280. 
SubHme instances of virtue and disinteresteaness in the Por¬ 
tuguese character, 281—284. Thdr crimes and vices, 284 
—2^ f6r making proselytes, 295. Establishment 

of the inquisition in Portugal, 241, 296. General reflexions, 
2p7, 298. Fatal expedition and drath of Don Sebastian, 
iii. 86, 87. Reign of Cardinal Henry, 88,110. His death, 
III. Portugal overrun by the Duke of Alva, 113, 114. 
And reduced to the obedience of Philip II. 124, 125. 
Causes of that reduction, vi. 288. Maxims of his adminis¬ 
tration, 289. Tyranny of Philip, ih. Submission of Poiw 
tugal to the Spanish yoke, 290. Decline of the Portuguese 
greatness, 291. Its degraded and fallen state, iJ. 292. 

Farts f establishment of, iv. 413. 

Poulin^ negociations of, at the Porte, iv. 70. Created 
captain-general of the gallies, iB. His nautical skill and 
expbits, 71. Heroism of his death, 76. Improved the 
French marine, 77. 

Predietionsf universal^ believed in the i6th century, iv. 399. 
Predictkms of La Biosse, 406. Of Nostradamus, 405. 
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PrerogativCf royals extent of» m the reign of Elixabe^ i. 32^ 
Ably mnuiged by her» 34* Of the Scottish princes^ its 
very limited nature, 66, Of the Emperors of G^roiai^, 
ii. 132. 135—137* Of the Hungarian Kings, 138. Of 
the Irolifh sovereigns, Hmited, feebk, and contemn^ 345- 
347. Of the French Kings, of the house of Valois^ iv. 
t-ls. Nature and extent ot the royal prerogative, xxiuler 
Henry IV. vi. i—8. 

Printings in Venice, account of, i. 337. Its inventkm and in¬ 
troduction in Germany, ii. 192, 193. When mtrodnced 
into Russia, 313. Enunent printers m France, in the i6ch 
century, iv. 256. 

Prisoners^ of war, barbarously put to death, i. 75. Bought 
and sold in France, iv. 128. 

Probity of the Oemums, instance of, ii. iSo. 

Prodigm^ behcf in, prevalent^ vL 356. Instaacexl in 
Henry IV. 257. Reftcctions on it, 258. 

ProidyUst rage of the Portuguese far making, i. 295. 

PtoteHamts^ cni^ persecuted by Phi^ II. i. 97, And 
by the inquisition, Persecuted in the Alps, by Emanuel 
Philibert, 316. Persecutions oU in Naples, ii. 26, 27. 
Moderation of Charies V. towards them, 105. Inefiectual 
efforts of the Emperor Ferdinand, to obtain toleration for 
them, 121, 122. Nature and limits of the toleration granted 
thenr by Maucimilian II. 129. Cruel persecutioiis of, in 
France, iv. 177—180. 183. Synods held by them in 
France, v. 350. 

Province^ affaurs of, in I594f v. 303, 204. 

Prussian Monarchy^ gnmual ibrmation and augmentation of, 
h. 159. Acquisition of Prussia, 159. Reign of the Elec¬ 
tor Frederic William, 160. Frederic 1 ., Kmg of Prussia, 
i6o. Frederic Willifun L, 161. Frederic the Great, ib. 
Frederic William I., 162. Reflexions, ib. Devastation 
of Prussia, in;IC08—13,324. Secularization of Prutsia, 325. 

Pulpih abuses of, in the rei^ of Henry III. iv. 158. De- 

. tesuble doctrines tbeim promulgated, 159, i6o. Seditious 
declamations from, vi. 81, 82. Instances thereof, 83, 83. 
Ineffectual endeavours of Henry IV. to suppress it, vi. 

R 

Raldaisf character of, iv. 238. Hb ridicule of the Romish 
church, 239. 

Raleigby Sir Walter, minister of Queen Elizabeth, character 
of, i. 30. 

Ramusf assassinated for opposing the doctrines of Arutotle^ 
iv. 206. Tribunal appointed to try his works, 207. 

Rsuuomsy prervaleoce of, in the i6th centi]^, in France, iv. 

62. Their vast amount, ib* Impoverislanent caused by 

. them, 63. Profit derived firom them, 63,64, 6$. 

Rapacity of the women of the French court, iv. ii8. 
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HMtMf cliar^t^ ofy yL 159. Verses <>f, tn- th^ ikath of the 
Chevalier D’Aumale^ 161 f And on the pardon of the 
Marchioness deVemueil, 16a. 

Ra^(dllacy Francis^ orira of, v. 432# Motives that induced 
him fo stab Henry iV. ih. Circumstances attending Jiis 
assassination, 433, 434. Is seized and imprisoned, 436, 437. 

Red Sea, expe^tion t^ in 1540—42, i. 246. 

Reformation of religion, in England and Scotland, ^genius of, 
compared, i. 67, 68. Of Luther, p]K>gre88 of, ^8, 429. 
ii. 168, 169. Its beneficial effects, 1* 379,480. ii. i^. 

Regmer^s satires, licentious character of, vi. 159, i6o. 

gross deceptions practised with, in tli 16th. century, 
iv. 162. Worn for the renovation of beauty, 41 o« 

Remittances of money, how conducted in the i6th century, 
iv. 90, 91. , 

Repumque ChretUnne,' plan of Henry IV. for forming, v. 
419, note* 

Requesens, supersedes the Duke of Alva as governor of the 
Netherlands, i. 140. His efforts to restore tranquillity in* 
effectual, 141. Unsuccessful in continuing the war,/i^. 
Mutiny among his troops, 142. His death, lii. 59. 

Requisitions, royal, nature of, in France, iv. 10. 

Retaimers, numbers of, kept by the French nobility, iv. 363. 
Their poverty and dependance, 365* Their insolence, 365. 

Revenues of the English crown, scanty nature of, in the 
reign of Elioabetli, L 36. Of the Scottish crown, in that 
of Jamea V. verv limited, .69, 704 Of the Scottish church, 
sequestered by the crown, 74. Of the King oi.Spmn, du¬ 
ring the reign of Philip 11 ^ 145. Of Portugal, in the 
reign of Sebastian, 268. Of Savop, in 1574, 320. Of 
in 1500, 334 * * 574 » 35 ^ Oi Tuscany, un6sx 

Cosmo II., 416. Of the popes, in 1574, 468. 474, 475. 
And in 1598, vi. 319. Of Bohemia and Austria, ii. 142* 
Oi Saxony, 15^155. Oi Denmark, in the 15th century, 
200, 201. Of Sweden, 277. vi. 35S. Of Russia, 300. 

' Oi Polcntdi 349. Of France, under the Kings of the house 
of Valois, iv. 24*—26. Of t^ Mugonots, 171. Of Henry 
King of Navarre, 196,197. Of the Turkish Sultans,\vi 
1610, vi. 284. 

Rhodes, knigw of^ successfully repel the Turks, ii. 373; 374^ 
Rhodes captured by Sol^man Ii., 39t^ • 

Ring, running at, a favonte amusement of the 16th century, 
iv. 329. A course at the ring described, 330. ’ 

Rochelle, besieged, in yam, by Henry Duke of Anjou, iii. 10. 
Independance of, iv. 165. Its commerce, stret^^ and 
resources, 174^175* Naval enterprises, 175,176. Naval 
combat at, described, vi. 195,196. 

Rodolfh /. Emperor of Germany, ii. 94. 

RodoUh JI. character of, v. 49. vi. 33a State of 
un^ hiarrign, 330, 331% Makes^truce with the Turks, 

G o 3 331. 
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j|i. Inactmty o£ Rodolph, { 5 . Affur o^Troelises mni 
of CleyeSy 53*. Factions in tbc German empire, ^ 3 ' 
And dissenUons in the Austrian family, iB. Resigns &>- 
hernia to his brother Mathias, 334, 335. State of the 
Austrian power and family in 1010, 335, 336. Limited 
Iherogatives of Rodolph, 337. Letters protected by him, 
U* 538. His weakness, 4*1. Divisions in the Imperil 
family, 4*1. 

Romanceit rage for. In the 16th century, iv. 265. Character 
of them, ih. a66. Of D^Urf^, vi. 170—174. 

Rome^ sacked by the Cardinal de Bourl^n, L 434,435. State 
of, under Pope Leo X., 471. 

Rotuardf an eminent French poet, account of, v. 231. Uni¬ 
versality of his genius, 232. His sonnets and epitaphs, 
Honours conferred on him by Charles IX., 234. 
cdebrity, 235. Presents made to lum, tl. Posthumooi 
honours conferred on him, 236. Testimony of Scaliger to 
his merit, 234. Remarks on his faults, ib. 

Rome, Car^nai, Archduke of, killed at the siege of Hulst, 
V. 253. 

Rotnyf sent embassador to Queen Elizabeth, v. 318. And to 
James I., 344. Objects of his mission, f 3 . His recepdon, 
negociations, and success, ibm 345. Made governor of 
Pmtou, 350. And created Duke of Solly, f 5 . {SteSmlfy.} 
Letters of Henry IV. to him, vi. 14,15. Made superiii* 
tendant of finances, 16. Efectaof &t measure, ti. lni<» 
pediments to his operatioqs, 17. His first steps ^remedy¬ 
ing abuses in the finances, i8* Resumes the mortgaged 
taxes, 19. Augmentations produced by it, tb* Resouroea 
called out by him, 20. Liquidates the debts of the crown to 
foreign states, and to ** the l.eague,” 21. Treasure amassed 
by him, 22. Enquiries suggested oy him and dropped, 28,29. 

Rouittf preparations of jfiemry IV. for its siege, v. 102. 
Causes which led to it, lo^iiio, Condition of the citj, 
III. Commencement of the (uege, 112. Successful sally 
made by Villars, 119. The siege renewe^ 121. Rapid 
inarch of the al^ to its relief, S, The siege raised, 122. 
An assembly of the states convoked there, in 1596, 255. 
Resolutions framed in it, 256- 

Rddaldnth wife of Solyman II. crimes of, II. 408. 

Royal Exchanges txtcxIiiL at JLondon, i. 43. 

Ruseiaf recent appearance of, among the powers of Europe, 
ii. 292. Accession of John Basdowitz, 293. Plans the 
coHouest of Casan, ib* And succeeds, 295. Institutes the 
Strelitzes, 294. Conquest of AsUacan, 295. SimUarity 
of the Muscovite and Si^sh histor^r, 296. War with 
Sweden, ib. John Basilowitz attacks Livonia, 297. Enor¬ 
mities committed by him, 298, 299. Passive submisrion df 
the Muscovites, 300. Executions at Moscow, 301. Conu 
parison between John and Peter I. 392---364. State of 
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ihe Russian empire in 157^ Despotisms of tbe CaarSf 305- 
Revenues, 305, 306. Nblhary force, 306. Commerce of 
Russia, 307. Navigation of the Northern Sea, 308. Alli¬ 
ance b^ween John and Queen Elizabeth, 309. Arts and 
manufactures of Russia, 310- Foreign artists encouraged, 

513. Introduction of printing, i 5 - Toleration of the 
Oaars, 3iii. Manners of the Russians, 315, 316- Con¬ 
dition of tile peasants, 317, Treatment of captives, 318. 
I>omestic architecture, $ 1 . State of Russia under the reigns 
of Ivan Basilowitz, vi. 360- Theodore and Boris, 360,361. 
Demetrius, 362. Basu Suiski, 363. Civil wars and Com¬ 
motions, 36^ Anarchy and ^pression of Russia in 1610, 

3^ Revenues and military force of the Czar^, 365, 

366. Arts, civilization, and trade, 366, 367- 

S 

St* BrtXf Narrative of the conference of, iii. 218^220- 

St* GeiaUf a French poet, account of, iv. 228, 229. 

St» Megrin^ assassination of, iv. 383. 

St* Michael^ order of, degraded state of, iv. 279, 280- 

St* P^U Marshal, rise of, vi. 232- liis conduct, 233- As¬ 
sassinated by the Duke of Guise, 233, 234. 

St* Ponti a catholic, cruelties committed by, iv. i8o. 

Sakede^ Conspiracy of, against the King of France detected. 

Hi. 130 — 132. Death of, iv. 124, 125- 

SaTu Lawi nature of, v. 6. 

SaluzKOf Marquisate of, disputes concerning, between France 
and Savoy, v. 272. 285. Unprincipka seizure of it by 
Charles Emanuel, vi. 301. 

SampayOf usurps the viceroyalty of India, i. 239. His go¬ 
vernment and actions, 240, 241. Is succeeded by Acugna, 

242. 

S^nctmaryf abuses of, iv. 161, 

SoMcy prevails on the Swiss to declare for Henry IV. v. 19. 

SannazarOf notice of, ii. 33, 34. 

SatuovinOf the sculptor, notice of, i. 362. 

Santa CruZf Marquis defeats the French fleet under Philip 
Strozzi, iii. 135. Cru^ties exercised by him, 136. Fi¬ 
nally subdues the Azores, 156. 

Satyn Menippee^ character of, vi. 152. 

Savonaroht appearance, character, and execution of, i. 378* 

Savoy, state of, at the accession of Charles III. i. 301. Ex¬ 
tent of territory, ih* War between Francis I. and Cl^arks V. 

303- Causes of h, 304. Death and character of Charles III j 
309, 310^ Accession of Emanud Philibert, 311. Defeats 
the French at the battk of St. Quintin, 312. Sav<^ ^ 
stored by Fnkce, 313. Administration of Emanuel Phili¬ 
bert, 3x4. Persecutes the protestants, 316. His wise and ^ 
vigorous policy, 317^319* Declines the cpmmand of the 
Christian fleet against Selim II. 320- Happiness of Savoy 
004 at 
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at this peripdf 321, Revenues of fiavoj, 322. ftfifiCarf 
force, ih': Marine, 323. Invaded by Leraguieres^ ^57» 
138. Review of its state under the government of Charles 
Emanuel, vi. 300—304- Political importance of Savoy, 304. 
^xonj^ State of, in the 16th century, ii. 148. Reign of 
Frederic the Wise, 148,149. Of Jonn Frederic, 150. The 
electoral dignity transferred to Maurice, Investiture of 
Maurice, 151. His death, 152. Accession of Augu5ta% 
153. Dominions of the Electors of Saxony, 154, Mili¬ 
tary forces and revenues, 154, 155. State of learning, *55^ 
156. State of Saxony in i€io. vi. 339. 

Scaliger^ Joseph and Julius, characters o^ vi. 1509151. 
Scamozzif the architect, notice of, i. 362. 

Scanderlcg^ George Castriot, sumamed, valiant exploits of, 
ii. 372. • 

Science^ state of, in France in the i6th century, iv. 20^. Ig¬ 
norance of the sciences at Paris in the reign of Hen^ IV. 
vi. 123. 

Scotland^ po^cy of Queen Elizabeth towards, i. 12 —14. 
State of, before the death of James V. 55-*“58. Regency 
of Mary of Guise, 58, 59. Troubles of Scotland, 6b- 
Reign of Mary Stuart, 60—62. Regency of tlK £ar2 of 
Murray, 63. Of the Earl of Lenox, 64. Of the Earl of 
Mar, tb. And of the Earl of Morton, 65. Wretched state 
of Scotland in 15749 ih. Limited nature of . the royal 
power9 669 67. Influence of the Reformation in Scotland^ 

68. LorjJs of articles, ib. Revenues of the Scottish Rings, 

69. Military force of Scotland under James, vi. 70—72. 
State of the Scottish navy, 73. Of arts and manners, 73, 
74. Ecclesiastical revenues, 74. State of letters, 75—yy. 
Extinction of, as a distinct sovereignty, vi. 276. Review 
of Scottish history under'James VI., 276—278. Union of 
the two crowns, 279. 

Sebastian^ Ring of Portugal, birth of, i. 253. State of af¬ 
fairs during ms minority, 255, 256. His character and dis¬ 
position, 257. Immense nxagnitude of the Portuguese do¬ 
minions, 262. Imprudent projects of Sebastian, 263. He 
embarks for Tangier, 264. State of Portugal in 1574, ibm 
Its felicity, 265. Foreign dominions, commerce, and po¬ 
litical security, 276. His fatal expedition to Abica, and 
death, iii. 90,91. 

Secy Apostolic, veneration of the French for, vi. 87, 88. 

Selim I. Emperor of the Turks, dethrones his father, i. 3^. 

, His conduct towards the Venetians, ib. 349. Dethrones his 
father, and ascends the Ottoman throne, ii. 382. £v^t$ of 
his reign, 383, 384. His death and character, 385—387. 

Siftm 11. Emperor of the Turks, accession and character of, 

V ii. 412. Is at^ War with Philip II. and the Christian Sovc- 
* ..ifcigns'of Europe, i. 128. Attacks Cyprus, 352. League 
. against Hlmi 353. His forces defeated at the battle of 
^ * Lepanto, 
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I2g, 130. 3539 354* ii. 415. Owes his crowo {o 
the inactivity of the AUies, i. 13O9 131. ii. 416. Conttnua* 

• tioQ of the war, i. 132. The Venetians conclu<fe a peace 
with him, 355. ii. 417. Truce with him, purdiafi^ by 
Maximilian 11. ii. 127. Tunis captured from him by Don 
John of Austria, 418. and afterwards recaptured, Death 
of Selim, 419. 

Sequeira^ unsuccessful administration of, in India, i. 230. 

Sprint, Count, noble death of, ii. 126. Treatment of hit 
corpfe by the Turks, 434. 

Severities exercised by the Portuguese Viceroys, i. 276. 

SJorzdf l^ouis, Duke of Milan, given up by the Swiss to the 
King of France, ii. 80, 81. 

Shetland Islands^ in what manner they became attached to 
Scotland, ii. 203. 

Shirts of our Lady, supposed efficacy of, iv. 409. 

Siberia, when conquered by Russia, vi. 366. 

Sienne, republic and city of, besieged by Cosmo IJ. Duke of 
Florence, i. 397. The siege repelled, 398. Compelled to 
surrender, 399. The city and territory of, ceded to Cosmo, 
400. ReBexions on that event, 400, 401. Conclusion of 
the war with the Siennese, 401. 

• Sigeth, captured by the Turks, ii. 126. 

Sigismund 1., King of Poland, reign of, ii. 322. Felicity of 
Poland under his govemnfent, 326. His death, 327. 

Sigismund II. Augustus, accession of, to the thnine of Poland, 
li. 327. His conduct to the Protestants, 328. Livonia 
ceded to and incorporated with Poland, 329, 330. Hio 
accession to the throne of Sweden, vi. 354. Involved in 
civil dissensions and war, iL Is expelled from the throne, 
353. His character and administration, as King of Poland, 
369. Prosperity and internal security of Poland, under hia 
reign, 370. 371. His death and character, ii. 331. 

Sili manufaQures, when established in France, v. 346. Pro¬ 
hibited, but restored by Henry IV. vi* Jl* Prejudices of 
Sully respecting silk, 52. Beneficbd etfrots of introducing 
this manufacture, 53. 

Sixtus V. Pope, accession of, to the pontificate, iii. ^2. Pub¬ 
lishes a bull against the Fling of Navarre, ib» EB^s there¬ 
of, 193. Noble reply to him by the King of Navarre, 194. 
Conduct of the Pope in consequence, 195. His arrog^t 
conduct towards the King of France, 292, 293. Issues an 
admonition to him, to liberate his prisoners, 299. Death 

^ of, v. 8i. His disinclination to ** the League,** 82. Review 
of his reign and measures, vi. 315. Grandeur of his pro¬ 
jects, ih. 

Smalceddic League, war with, by the Emperor Cfaaries V. iu 

. 106. Defeated at the battle of Muhlberg, 107. 

Snuf, when first introduced into France, iv. 327. 

Soarez, the successor of Albuquerque, hil unsuccessful admi¬ 
nistration, i. 225,226. SohBerSf 
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SMurSf Gennant characterutic qualities of, ii. 

Catholic, profanatioDt committed by, iv. 4^6,447. 

Sofynum 11. Sultan of the Turks, accession of, ii. 391 • Cha¬ 
racter of, i. pi. h. 392. His conduct towards Venice, i. 349. 
Rupture with them, 350. Peace concluded, 35^* 

OTemins Hungary, and returns loaded with spoilt ii. 104* 
Ii6. 395, 396. A truce £or 8 years purchase of him, bj 
the Emperor Ferdinand I., 120. Emperor Maximilian at 
war with him, 125. Captures Belgrade, 393. Repulsed 
from Rhodes, 394. Which he afterwards captured, 397. 
Invades Germany, and besiege Vienna, i3. But is re¬ 
pulsed, 398. Obstacles to his progress, 399. Ravages 
Germany, 399, 400. His navsd enterprises, 400, 401. 
Alliance between the French Kings and Solyman, 403. 
Reverses experienced by him, 404. Repulsed nnom Malta, 
40c. Death of Solyman, 406. Comparison of him widi 
Edward I. of England, 407. Review of his character and 
great exploits, 407—^409. His powers, 410. Comparison 
of Solyman with the Roman Emperor Cams, 410. And 
with Cnarles V., 411. Grandeur of the Ottoman empire at 
his decease, 412. 

Sorbonnef College of, exonerates the French from their allegi¬ 
ance, iii. 286. Causes the parliament of Pans to be impri^ 
soned, 287. Its weighty iv. 134. Composed imprecations 
against their sovereign, iv. 159. Decree of, relative to the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, v. 6^. 

S^ahuf or Turkish foot soldiers, notice of, vi. 381. 

SpaiHi view of the history of, from the drath of Charles V. u 
78, et uq* Rise of the Spanish monarchy, 78. Reign of 
Charles V. 79. His abdication of the throne, 80. Acces- 
. sion of Philip II., 81. His character, i^. His endowments 
and virtues, 82. Vices and crimes, 83,84. State of the 
Low Countries at his accession, 85. Innovations and acts 
of arbitra^ power, 86. His conduct on the discontents of 
the Flemings, 92, 93. His policy and enterprizes, 94, 95. 
Expeditions in Barbaiy, p6. Hispersecnting zeal, 97—99. 
Beneficial and liberal institutions of Philip, icx). His treat¬ 
ment of Don John of Austria, 101 • And of his son Don 
Carlos, 104. Loses his Queen, io6. Insurrection of the 
Moors in Spain, 116. Tyrannical treatment of them by 
Philip, 117. Rebellion against him in Granada, ii8. 
Occup^ons of Philip, 120. His gallantries, 121. An 

amnesty published by command of Philip, 124 Mutiny of 
the Spanish troops in 1574, 142. State of the Spanidi 
monarchy at this period, 143.' Power and dominions of 
Philip, 144. His military and naval forces, 14c. Reve« 
nues, iL Royal power, 146. Patronage of the crown, 
146. Causes of the decline of Spain, 147. The numbera 
Md celibacy of the ecclesiastics, 148. Expulsion of the 
. iMpors, 149. Depredations of the Tu^ko, 14.^, 150. Vast 

sums 
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rams expended by FluHp, 151. Public debt contractedy 151* 
Severe taxes and exactions, 152. Barriers opposed to 
t^hilip’s exactions, 153. Commerce of Spain during this 
Mrio^ i5i|« The arts encouraged by Philip, 155, 156. 
Public punishment of heretics, 159. State of letters, i6o. 
Oeneral reflexions on the affairs and state of Spain during 
this period, 162,163. Naval skill of the Spaniards in the 
16th century, iv. 74. Comparison between the fleets of 
I Prance and Spain, 74, 75. Grandeur and magnitude of the 

Spanish monarchy, 7.52. Causes and princi^es of its de¬ 
cline, 53* State of Spain, towards the close of Philip II, 
f reign, 54* Expulsion of th^ Moors from, Spain, 400,401. 

State of the Spanish monarchy, in the age of Henry IV, 
279_286. Commerce, 287. Genius of the Spaniards, 288. 

I S^ctresf belief in, prevalent in the reign of Henry IV. vi. 256. 

^ Spells prepared by Margaret of Valois^ iv. 405. Nuptial spells 

^ U8^ in the 16th century, 4C^. 

Spie^9 number of, retained in France, iv. 366—368. Foreign 
spies employed, 368, 3(^. 

Spinola^ (general, exploits of, v. 361. Achievements in 
Flanders, 392. 

Star-chamhert court of, its character under the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, 1.31. 

Staia General of France, how constituted, iv. ly. Rarely 
convoked, ih. Objects of Henry HI. in convening them in 
1576, 16. Their energy, ih. They refuse to permit the 
aUenation of the royal domains, i v. Subimasion ot t^ crown 
to them, th* Magnitude of H^ry III.’s concessions to 
them, i8. Convened at Blois, iii. 268. Dismissed by t^ 
King, 285. Nature of this assembly, iv. 19, 20. Convoked 
at in 1C92, v. 139. Objects of their convocation, 141. 
The assembly opened, but suspended 142, 143. Accept 
the conference proposed by the Catholic royalist nobles, 144, 
Accept the offer of the Infanta of Spain to be sovereign of 
' France, on what conditions, 155,156. Postpone the election 

of a king, 162. Reflexions on the election of a king by 
them, 163. They arc prorogued, 170. 

Statesf Provittcialf of France, rv. 22. Their manly and just 
remonstrances against the wodigality of Henry III. 33. 

< Sterility f supposed remedies for, iv. 409, 410. 

> Stockholm surrendered to Christian II. of Denmark, h. 208. 

His severe treatment of the inhabitants, 209. Masracre of 
Stockholm, 210,211. 

[ Streliizeif when instituted in Russia, ii. 294. 

< Strozzi, Peter, his brave but unsuccessful defence of Sienna, 

>• 398.39?.;. 

’ ———, Pl^p, commander of the French fl^, defeated by 

‘ the Marquis de Santa Cruz, iii. 135. And crueUy put to 

• death, Anecdote of his barbarity, iv. 103,104. Trans- 

' bted Csesar^t Commeatariesinto elegimt Greek, 247. 
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SMikSf uacdm the ifth oentuiy, 

Suffyf Duke of, pacifies the Hujronots, v. 371* X>ifferexKr 
l^weea his views and those of Henry IV. rdative to the sik 
n^Bufacture, vi. 53. Comprehensive nature of his * hdemoirs,' 
138. Their value and utility, 139, 140. His salaries, 182. 
^ift9^fraryZ.^«u/,enactedin France in the 1 (thcentury, iv. 97,9^. 
of the 15th century, i. 425. 

Sttrgtryf state of, in France in the 16th century, iv. 212, 215 
Ignorance of the practitioners, vi. 126. 

Surm$meiy when introduced among the Danes, ii. 236. 

Stiasilf town of, erected with wood, ii. 312. 

SwedeUi invaded by Christian II. of Denmark, ii. 207, 20S* 
Appearance of Qustavus Vasa, and revolt of the Swedes, 212. 
State of the country at this period, 240—242. Oustavus re¬ 
tires into Dalecarlia, 243. Hia successful revolt, 212. 243. 
Talents, ambition,, and address of Gustavus, 244. elected 
king, 246. Survey of his reign, 247—258. The crown rca- 
dered hereditary m Qustavus^s family, 259. Death of Gusta- 
vus, 263. Accession and unfortunate reign of Eric, 265—272. 
Reign of John IH# 272—275. Revenues of Sweden, 277— 
278. Military forces, 280. Navy, i^. Commerce, 281.284— 
285. Flan for joining the Baltic and German Ocean, 282* 
Laws and institutions, 283. Arts and manu&ctures, 286. 
Introduction of titles, 288. State of letters, 290. Revo* 
lution in, in 1604, V4 366. State of Sweden under John IIJ. 
vi. 352, 353. Accesupn of Sigismund, 354. Duke of 
Sudermania proclaimed king, 355. Hisdeam, 35€. Con* 
dition of Sweden, in 1616, «6. Revenues, 357. Poverty 
of the crown, ib. Naval and militaiy force, 358. Gotten- 
burgh founded, ib. j^lanners id the Swedes, rude and fero- 

. cious, 359. 

ZnuUitrlandy origin of the Swiss republic, ii. 70. Revolt of 
three cantons from, the Emperor, Albert I. 71. His assaso- 
nation, $b. Hi,s son Leopold defeated, 72. Union of the 
eight antient cantons, 73. Efforu of the Austrians to sob- 
dim the Svn^ ineffectual, 74, 75. War with France, yj, 

76. Heroism of the Swiss, 76. Intmal dissensions, 77- 
War renewed with thie House of Austria, 77, 78. ITie 
Swiss become ^tipepdiaries, 78. The Helvetic confederacy 
augmented, 79. Treaties between France and the cantons, 

80^ ,The Swiss,,yietbrious at the little of Novarra, 8a. 

.. Battle of Marignano, 83. Tr^y with, the French crown, 

84. Privileges gifted to Francis V., ib. New treaties 
with the French togs, 85. State of literature in Switzer- 
..land, in 1574 ’.^^* Condition of the mountainous cantons, 

87. Moderation of the Swiss in religious concerns, 88. 
Their internal mp^ of' ^yemm^t, ib. Security of pro¬ 
perty, 89. f Hospitality, ib. Jurisprudence, i^. Military 
akill and disc^iline^ 90. Infantry, to^our, and weapons, 

9I1 98il . The .S7ri]3,'er8 declare for, Heipry IV. of France^ v, 

* i 9 t 
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I9f ao. State of the cantons^ in i(5olr, 325. Henry IV, 
renews the ^liance widi them, tb* Competition of France 
and Spain, 6>v an alliance with the Swiss, ri. 327. Unsuc¬ 
cessful enterprizc of Fuentes, to get possession of the Valte- 
line, 328,329. 

Sjljvaf Francis de, governor of Cochin, cruel conduct oli 
1. 293. . 


TiUtle^ luxury oi^ in France in the i6th century, iv. 301, 302. 

Style and rxpence of, 3cy. Hours of dinner, i 3 . 
Ma^strietf splendid, used in France, in the 15th century, iv. 305,. 
Value of, ib. Commonly removed from one palace to an¬ 
other, 306. ^ 

TasiOf notice of, ii. 62, 

Marshal, anecdote of, iv. 186. Character of lui 
Memoirf^ 222. 

Taxes^ arbitrarily levied in France, under the house of Valois, 
iv. 8, Sale ^ them practised, 30. Granted to courtiers, 
31. Inequality of their distribution, 31, 32. Severity of 
thm, vi. 23, Effects of the Pancarte^ ib. 24, Abolition 
of it, ib» Nature of the Paulette^ and its pernicious conse- 
^ences on morals, 24, 25. Inequality of the taxes in 
Dauphin^, 25, 26, 

Tehicopetf when discovered, vi, 125, 

Ttrni£e, Anthony, bold passage of, across the desert, i. 277, 
278. 

Teutonic Knights $ power and extensive dominion of^ ii. 323. 
Their decline, 325. 

Theatrical Exhibitions of the i6th century, in France, iv. 360. 
Italian comedians sustained by, Henry III. against the par¬ 
liament, 3^1» Account of theatrical amusements under 
Henry IV., vi. 201,202. Account of a farce performed 
before the French court, 202, 203. Consequences of it, 20^^ 
ThoUf the first president de, honorable anecdotes of, iii, i J2, 
IJS’ fioUs^ Manly remonstrance of, against the instkatibn 
of Penitents, iv. 146. Remark of, on the madness of 
nations, 156.^ Instance of his ma^umimity during apkigiK, 
^8. Supemrity of his works, vi, 144. Comparison oi 
DeThou with the English historians, 145. Du Perron’s 
mnion relative to his history, 146. Persecution of De 
Thou, ib. And condemnation of him at Rome, 147. Sub« 
limity of his hirtory, 148. Its biemishee, 149. 

Throekmorionf Sir Nicholas, minister to Queen Elizabeth, 
character of, u ap. 

Toledof Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, ii. 13. State of Naples 
at his arrival, 14* Dissolution of manners, ib. His severed 
administration, 15. Beneficial and. ekgapt institutions pro¬ 
moted by him, l6. Protects the. coast against the Turks, 

' 17^ Coafiniicd in his oAce by Charles V. 201 Expels the 

Jews, 
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Stifly, Duke of, pacifies * 
betweea his views and 
n^nufacture, vi. 53. a 
138. Their value 
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^a, i. 13^. iL4i8. 
a. 4180 

,-aian coasts, u 95, 96. vi. 334- 


Afit 

See 


securing the repose of, by Cosmo !!• 
u created Grand Duke of, 402. Power, 
old consideration of, in 1574, 417,418* State 
**iy, under the reign of Ffancis of Medicit, vL 309* 
i of Ferdinand of Medids, 311, 311. Commerce oi 
.iiticany, 313* Felicity of the Tuscans, 314. 
jcho Brabcf account of, ii. 236—238. Visited ty Chris¬ 
tian IV. Km of Denmark, vi, 345. Encouraged by Fre 
deric IL of Denmark, 352. 

Tyrone See Q*NeiL 


U 

Ulric VI. Duke of Wirtemberg, reign of, ii, 17c. 

Uluecialu & Turkish Admiral, escapes from wtle of U; 

; panto, and preserves the Turkish fleet from destructioOf ^ 
I3P. Rc-captum Tunis and the Golctta from theSf 
niards, 136. History of, ii. 440, 441 • 

tJnHed Provinces. See Holland. 

University of Heidelberg, account of, ii- i6d* Of Cop®* 
bagen, 235. , Of Paris, numbers of students in, vi* 

* Renewal of the discipline, 167. Instance of it, ii» Cm* 
•ors named, i68. 

Uscoquesf piratical depredations of, suppressed, ri. 306. 


V I 

VqUu^ House of.—Retrospect of the reigns of its princesr^ 
^o. Viitues, 320, 321. Their prerogatires, iv. 

Their rapacity, 10—12. Inferior prerogatives, ij* 1 
rien agamH their powert 14—«4* Thck reTeiuie 8 ,i 4 -"*^ 
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^9, 3JO. Us. 

Cession of variou. 
iLlevation and grandeur ot 
/ and naval forces, 333. Tra. 
v^Tise and beneficent policy of the Vci 
luxury and wealth, 336. State of literatv 
337 ‘ Superiority of Venice to the other capi 
338. Causes of the decline of the republic, 33v^ 
of Cambray, ih* 34 ®* Efforts of the Venetians to 
their losses, 341. Resources and vigilance of the re^ 

34 ^> 3^. Pacific system, 344. War with the Tui 
346, ^ace concluded with Mahomet II. 347, Negoci^ 
tions with Bajazet II, ib. Conduct of Selim I. and SoWman 
towards Venice, 348. Rupture with Solyman, 349. Feace 
concluded, 350. Long period of peace, 351. Attack of 
Cyprus by Selim II. 352. League formed for resisting the 
Turks, 353. Unsuccessful campaigns, 354. The Vene¬ 
tians withdraw from the league against Turks, 133. 
355. State of Venice in I574» 355* Their territory and 
trade diminished, 1^, 356, Revenues, 356, Depopularion, 
357* Their dominions, 358. Navigation, ib. Fortresses 
and navy, 359, 360, Arts and magnificence, 361, 362* 
Diversions, 363, State of literature in Venice, 363, 364- 
l>eclen8ion of Venice in 1520, ii«389. Its causes, vi. 304* 
Chan^ of policy and pacific system, 305. Wisdom of the 
Venetian government, 306. Their conduct to and triumph 
over the see of Rome, 307. Political, naval, and military 
state of Venice in 1610, 308. 

J^irvitUf treaty of, between France and Spain, v, 273* Re¬ 
marks on it, 274, 27^, 

Viceroyst Portuguese, m India, singular instances of disinte- 
restless m, i. 281—283. Severities exercised by them, 
276* And cruelties, 285—293. Their rapaci^, 294. 
Fictiof France in the i6tb century, iv. 428. Prevalence of im¬ 
precations, 
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precations, 429. Ineffectual attempts to repress them, 430* 
Libertinism, 431. Irreligion and impiety, 446. 

Victoriesi series of, obtained by the Turks, ii. 446—^448* 
VielvilUj Marshal, character of his Memoirs^ iv. 223, 224. 
Vienna^ besieged by Solyman II. in 397, who is repulsed, 

398- 

Viete^ Francis, important mathematical discoveries of, vi. 124. 
VillarSi successful sally of, v. 119. 

Villequitr^ basely murders his countess, iv. 385. 

Violations of the public faith by the Catholics in France, 
iv. 184. 

Virtues of the i6th century, few in number, iv. 447, 448. 
Viseo^ James Duke of, conspires against John II. King of 
Portugal, i. 173, 174. Is assassinated by him, 175. 

Viteauxy a celebrated duellist, anecdotes of, iv. 372, 373. 

Vitry renounces ‘‘ the League,** and submits to Henry IF., 

V. 180. 

Voyages of discovery made by the French, to Canada, vi. 49. 
Little advantage derived from them, 50. 

W 

WaUingham^ (Sir Francis) minister of Queen Elizabeth, cha¬ 
racter of, i. 29. 

Wary put of, improved by Hennr IV., vi. 39, 40. rhe 
French inferior to the Duke of Parnm, 411 • 

Watchesf when first introduced into France, iv. 327. 

Wealthy enormous, of the Swedish clergy, in the i6th cetltury, 
ii. 278. Internal sources of wealth, under Heray IV. vi. 
70. 

WilHamy Prince of Orange. See Orange. 

• >— , Duke of Cleves, reign of, ii. 171. 

Wiftembergy duchy of, its state in the i6th century, u. lyy. 
Woollen tr^ and manufacture of England, state of, during 
. the reign of Elizabeth, L 42. 

X 

Xavierf St. Francis, mission of, to Goa, i. 295. 

Z 

Zamety a farmer-generkl, opulence of, vi. 25 


THE END. 
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